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United States Satellite’s Need of Good 
Will Stressed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, perhaps in our natural preoccu- 
pation with matters of national defense 
this year we have given the people of 
the world the impression that the United 
States has become a materialist nation 
overly concerned with weapons and mis- 
siles and rockets—no longer guided by 
spiritual values. 

I must admit my own distress over 
this question. It has been essential that 
we arouse our people to the challenges 
of the age of space. I do not want, 
however, a concentration on military is- 
sues to cause us to lose sight of the ul- 
timate objectives—scientific advance- 
ment for peaceful use. 

A constituent of mine, Mr. Don Dunk- 
lin, of Dallas, Tex., recently called my 
attention to some remarks made by the 
designer Raymond Loewy. Mr. Loewy 
has a message that should be of interest 
to us all; and I ask unanimous consent 
to have the remarks made by Mr. Loewy, 
as carried in a United Press dispatch 
out of New York, printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
aS follows: 

[From the Dallas Times-Herald of January 
15, 1958] 

Untrep STATES SATELLITE’S NEED OF Goop WILL 
: STRESSED 

New Yorx.—The first United States satel- 
lite to go up should carry with it a symbolic 
Message of spiritual values and good will to 
all mankind. That is the idea of designer 
Raymond Loewy. 

Loewy, French born, is one of America’s 
foremost industrial designers. He holds the 

de Guerre and is a fellow of the British 
Royal Society of Arts. Sitting in his Park 
Avenue office, surrounded by designs for 
everything from coffee pots to locomotives; he 
advanced this proposition: i 

“It is most important for America to asso- 
ciate with the launching the idea of spiirtual 
Values—instead of looking like a threat, to 
Make it a peaceful toward mankind. 

“Some of the smaller nations have great 
scientists, and the fact that they don’t have 
the money for research on a satellite doesn’t 
Mean they don’t have the knowledge. We 

asociate ourselves with them in the 


‘believe if America is lucky enough to 


‘have the talent, the means to do such a 
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thing, then we should say to the rest of the 
world: ‘We are not alone in doing this. We 
do it for all of you. We work for everybody.’ 
Human knowledge is the sum of the work of 
many people. 

“A lot of fellows have done obscure re- 
search which has led to other discoveries. If 
others hadn’t done pioneering discoveries, 
there would be no sputnik in the sky today.” 

Loewy said he first mentioned the idea in 
an address before a group of women in Miami 
last October. The response startled him. 

“The audience stood at the end and clapped 
and cheered, and a lot came to me with tears 
in their eyes. It may seem very juvenile in 
this idea, but apparently some other people 
feel the same way.” 

Loewy believes that an American-launched 
“Star of Good Will,” revolving over every 
country in friendship, could recoup some of 
the prestige lost in not being first with a 
satellite. 

“It also could be a gesture of good will to 
other planets, if there is any life elsewhere, 
@ sort of hands-across-the-galaxies. 

“But as for its message to all peoples on 
earth—suppose you are a citizen of a small 
country and you hear the American sput- 
nik—it’s up. As it passes over your town 
you'll think: ‘It has my flag on it, and a 
symbol of my faith.’ 

“Contrast this with the passing-over of the 
present sputnik—its been made to sound like 
a threat. 

“I’m a designer, not a speechmaker. But 
I believe this would do a lot of good. It’s a 
nice gesture—an American gesture.” 


Economic Realities and Administration 
Optimism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
January 27 Mrs. Neuberger had the great 
privilege of introducing our outstanding 
colleague the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois {Mr. Dovetas] to the members of 
the National Womens’ Democratic Club. 
In his address, Economic Realities and 
Administration Optimism, the senior 
Senator from Illinois provided an in- 
sight. into our Nation’s present and 
future economy which I feel will be of 
genuine interest to.-my fellow Members. 
As a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee and a former professor of 
economics, the Senator from Illinois is 
uniquely qualified to speak on this vital 
topic. ‘Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this significant 
address by our senior colleague from 
Illinois be printed in the Appendix of 


the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EcoNoMIc REALITIES AND ADMINISTRATION 
OpTIMIsM 


(Address by United States Senator Pav. H. 
Dovucias, Democrat, of Illinois, before the 
National Women’s Democratic Club, Mon- 
day, January 27, 1958) 

Almost precisely 4 years ago, after the 
administration’s statistics showed that the 
Nation’s unemployed had increased by 1% 
million from November 1953 to January 1954 
to a total, including layoffs, of over 314 mil- 
lion, and that physical production in manu- 
facturing had fallen by 7 points, I ventured 
to say that we were in an economic reces- 
sion. Since the term “economic recession” 
means a decline in production and employ- 
ment, this seemed to be only a moderate 
statement of fact. I was, of course, careful 
to add that we were not then in a depres- 
sion, or a severe slump, and I specifically dis- 
claimed any prediction that we would fall 
into one. I merely said that we should real- 
ize that we were in a recession; that we 
should be alerted to that fact; and that we 
should take pains to prevent it from turning 
into a depression. 

But mild as this statement was, it threw 
our Republican friends into a paroxysm of 
anger. Mr. Leonard Hall, the then chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
promptly declared that I was a prophet of 
doom and gloom. Mr. George M. Hum- 
phrey became so enamored of this phrase 
that he used it on almost every occasion. 
The then Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. JOSEPH MArRTIN, went out 
on the dinner circuit to get some free meals 
and partaking of the abundant fare pro- 
vided by the Union League Club of Phila- 
delphia, identified me as one of the four 
horsemen of the Apocalypse who, as the 
readers of the Book of Revelations will re- 
member, were to scatter hunger, disease, and 
war over the world. And so it went all 
through the winer, spring, and summer, 
although production fell off by 10 percent. 

But while the hatchetmen and smearers 
were busy out front, the high command 
was worried, as Robert Donovan has shown 
in his semiofficial account of the Eisen- 
hower years. The economic generals ad- 
mitted in private what they denounced in 
public. 

And now we are faced with a somewhat 
similar situation. Despite Mr. George M. 
Humphrey’s defiant swan song of last sum- 
mer, we did not do too well under the Re- 
publicans. Thus instead of the normal in- 
crease in physical production per man hour 
of something like 3 percent a year, the rise 
from 1955 to 1956 was only six-tenths of 1 
percent. For 1957, the rise over 1956 was 
only 1% percent or only one-half the normal 
rate. All this was noted last year by the 
keen eye of Leon Keyserling, but was 
ignored by the official soothsayers for the 
administration. France, Great Britain, and 
Germany have all, moreover, made much 
greater gains than we since 1952. 

In other words, American industry for 
the last 2 years was really traveling on a 
production ‘plateau, failing to make its cus- 
tomary progress. 

But in the last 5 months, trouble has 
broken oujf very similar to that which oc- 
curred in 1953-54. The physical output of 
our factories and mines decreased by 9 
points and 6 percent between last August 
and December, while the numbers of unem- 
ployed rose by at least 800,000 to a total of 
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$4 million. This was the equivalent of 5.2 
percent of the working force and if invol- 
untary part time were included, this would 
raise the percentage of unemployment to 
well over 6 and probably close to 7 percent. 

But this was for December, or a month 
ago. Since then, as all readers of business 
and financial journals and all watchers of 
employment lines know, layoffs and short 
time have increased. The new automobile 
models have not really caught on and the 
auto industry is closing down plants and 
laying off men for 1 and 2 days a week in 
what should be its busy season. Steel is 
down to 56 percent of capacity as compared 
with 97 percent a year ago at this time and 
car loadings are 13 percent less now than 
then. A further drop in production and an 
appreciable increase in unemployment is 
almost certain to be shown when the Jan- 
uary figures are published. 

Indeed, according to the highly conserva- 
tive journal, Business Week, in its issue for 
January 18, another three-quarters of a 
million workers have lost their jobs since 
the middle of December, raising the total 
number of the unemployed to over 4 mil- 
lion, and lest the Republicans explode with 
an orgasm of anger over this statement, let 
them note that it does not come from me 
but from a weekly which has always been 
closely identified with them and whose edi- 
tor and publisher, Elliott V. Bell, is a prized 
protege of Thomas E. Dewey. I shall watch 
with interest to see if Mr. Bell is labeled as 
a prophet of gloom and doom by his Re- 
publican friends. 

Such are the sober facts. They should be 
known and faced because we can never solve 
any problem as long as those in power deny 
that it exists. 

I suppose that it would again throw the 
Republicans into a paroxysm, and the ad- 
ministration into a temper tantrum to refer 
to the present trend as a recession. But if 
it is not this, will our Republican friends 
kindly tell us the term which would best 
describe what is and has been going on? 
For me, I know of no better description than 
that which I gave in 1954, and prior to that 
in 1949, as well. 

And I would add that it is even more im- 
portant now than it was then to prevent 
such a decline from turning into a depres- 
sion. For more people would be affected 
and the human costs would therefore be 
even greater than then. Furthermore, Rus- 
sia’s great gains in the field of missiles and 
propaganda have already produced a great 
shift amongst our allies in favor of neutral- 
ism, and have caused more neutrals to in- 
cline toward Russia. An appreciable eco- 
nomic reverse in the United States will 
further damage our position abroad and this 
at a time when a further loss will be most 
serious. 

Now I have never believed that we should 
necessarily always allow these slumps to 
cure themselves. Sometimes they snowball 
by setting into play cumulative forces of 
breakdown which progressively decrease em- 
ployment, purchasing power, production, in- 
vestment, all of which create still further un- 
employment and still less production, and so 
forth. We cannot treat these movements 
merely in terms of classical mechanics. They 
are frequently impetuous processes in which 
slight initial decreases help to create great 
ultimate differences. 

And yet the Eisenhower administration 
in characteristic fashion ignores all this and 
looks at the current situation only through 
rose-colored glasses. In his economic re- 
port submitted a week ago, the President 
confidently asserted that this slump will be 
of short duration. He declared that “a con- 
siderable adjustment in inventories has 
already taken place” (p. IV). Businessmen, 
for example, are not only planning long- 
range capital investments, but are carrying 
them out at a high rate. Consumer pur- 


chases are continuing at a high level. In- 
terest rates are falling and investment par- 
ticularly by State and local governments will 
be stimulated. And at Chicago last week, 
the President urged his Republican listeners 
to be determinably optimistic and to stick 
their chins out. But when one turns to the 
statistics for the proof of these confident 
assertions, the supporting evidence is most 
dubious. Between August and December the 
much-vaunted liquidation of inventories 
amounted to only $400 million or less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the $91.3 billion in 
stock during the summer. Instead of in- 
vestment for,plant and equipment holding 
up, businesses in November and December ex- 
pected to reduce this amount in the. first 
quarter of 1958, by a rate of $2 billion less 
than during the last quarter of 1957. The 
indications are that even this figure is being 
scaled down in practice. And we should not 
forget that according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, the authorizations 
for new investment by the 1,000 biggest man- 
ufacturing companies were 31 percent less 
during even the third quarter of 1957 than 
they were during the corresponding quarter 
of 1956. The Michigan consumers survey 
has just found that consumers are greatly 
reducing their plans for future major pur- 
chases. Facile optimists of the chins-out 
school need also to remember that the 
lamentable decline in per capita farm in- 
come which has gone on for the last 5 years 
shows no signs of improving and that failures 
by small business are still mounting. It is 
most interesting to see how from all this the 
administration extracts the confident belief 
that purchasing power will be maintained 
and investments increased. 


It is not pleasant to recite these facts. It 
is much easier for the administration to con- 
tinue its public Pollyanna attitude and to 
attack anyone who tries to tell the truth. 
But we have just learned from our fiasco with 
missiles that this is not the best way. In 
the long run, truth catches up with the 
Madison Avenue happiness boys even when 
they wear the disguise of economists. 

After working through the budget figures, 
one finally discovers what the administra- 
tion is really relying on to obtain a pickup 
in business. It is by increasing the orders 
for military hardware during the first half 
of this year. This is referred to by stating 
that “at the turn of the year, the economy 
was begining to feel the effects of an acceler- 
ation of the placement of defense contract 
awards, prompted by the need to move for- 
ward quickly with the programs essential 
to the strengthening of the Nation’s de- 
fenses.”” From an examination of the budget 
figures, it is clear that from July 1956 to 
July 1957, the Government ordered and spent 
about a billion dollars a month on military 
hardware. Then the team of Humphrey and 
Wilson, who were more concerned about a 
balanced budget than about national se- 
curity, cut this figure in half. George Hum- 
phrey, in his testimony of last summer, 
preened himself on this fact. Rockets, mis- 
siles, and aircraft had to bear the burden 
of.this cut. It is now proposed to step up 
such orders for the first 6 months of 1958 by 
a billion dollars a month, or to a total of $1.5 
billion for each of 6 months. ._Then for the 
year 1958-59, the outlays are to go back to 
the figures of $1.0 billion a month which 
prevailed before the Humphrey-Wilson cuts. 

In other words, the administration is aim- 
ing at a one-shot stimulus concentrated 
on defense expenditures. The chin out boys 
believe they can at once provide for the 
national defense and ward off a depression 
by spending in the next 6 months what they 
improperly cut out during the previous half 
year, and that this one act of atonement will 
wash them clean of sin and solve all prob- 
lems. 

It may be that the one-shot stimulus of 
increased defense expenditures in the first 
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6 months of 1958 may bring a turn in the 
direction of the economic movement. We 
can only hope this will be true. But even 
if this should happen it would be done 
at the expense of a well-balanced economy, 
We could expect to see again, a very uneven 
prosperity like that which we have exper. 
ienced in the 1955-57 period. While we might 


.eee a temporary return to overall economic 


growth, an increase in the profits of big busi. 
ness, and speculative gains in the stock mar. 
ket, we should also have a continuation of 
the farm depression, a decline in small-busi. 
ness profits, a further decline in h 

and slum clearance, an increase in the cost 
of living and the cost of credit and money, 
and a continuation of mergers and other 
trends toward monopoly and concentration, 
What we should want to see, therefore, in- 
stead of merely an upturn in the gross figures, 
is an across-the-board prosperity which 
would not benefit the few at the expense 
of the many. 

There are several interesting implications 
about official Republican policy which are 
implicit in this and other administration 
moves. Despite all itseprotests, the admin- 
istration now believes that an increase in 
Government expenditures, even if accom- 
panied by the risk of a deficit, can have 
a stimulating and beneficial effect on the 
economy. What was anathema when ad- 
vanced by the New Deal is now quietly 
practiced by the current Republican admin- 
istration. But apparently the Eisenhower 
administration’s outlays for armaments and 
possibly for roads are the only respectable 
forms of economic stimulation which they 
believe the Federal Government should carry 
out. Added school construction is being 
given up. Slum clearance and public hous- 
ing is to be cut back. Interest rates on 
REA expansion lines are to be increased and 
hence discouraged. The prevention of 
stream pollution is to be turned back to 
the States. There are to be no new starts on 
water projects, although some (although not 
all) are meritorious. 

It is only just to conclude that the admin- 
istration will not favor capital outlays 
merely because they will help the people, 
To pass muster, these projects must also be 
of direct and immediate aid to the big bus- 
iness interests of the Nation. 

This impression is confirmed by other por- 
tions of the budget and by the economic 
program of the President. The administra- 
tion also proposes to cut greatly the funds 
available for assistance to the needy, the 
aged, the blind, the severely crippled, and 
the dependent children; it is for lower prices 
and less aid for the farmers; it is, as I have 
said, for less slum clearance and fewer 
houses for the poor. Wherever there is any 
aid being given to the weak and poor, there 
the administration’s economy ax is sharp 
and swinging, and I have fancied that I could 
see there a gleam of joy in their eyes. 

But the administration is strangely silent 
about the subsidies given to shipbuilder’ 
and ship operators, and to the big silver 
miners, Woolgrowers, and beet-sugar growers 
of the West. It has not a word to say about 
the interest-free deposit in the banks of 
Government money which has frequently 
risen to over $4 billion. It passes over im 
complete silence the unfair tax favor 
granted to the oil-and-gas industry through 
the 27%4-percent depletion allowance, the 
favors given to the owners of stocks 
bonds, as compared with wages and salaried 
workers, by not requiring the basic income 
tax to be deducted at the source and by the 
dividend credit law of 1954, the abuses im 
the capital gains tax and in a number | 
other taxes, all of which give unfair favors 
to specific groups in the upper income 
brackets, which are denied to others. it 

In short, where the wealthy and the 
powerful are getting direct or indirect sub- 


sidies from the Government, there the ad- 
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ministration either looks the other way or 
is their eager defender. 

Here, in fact, lies one of the major dif- 
ferences between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties: Ever since the days of Hamil- 
ton, the Republicans and their tors, 
the Whigs and Federalists have believed in 
using governmental power to help the 
wealthy and’ the powerful to gain more 
wealth and more power. They have assumed 
that this group would put economic resources 
to better use than would the middle and low- 
er income groups, and that others should only 
share in the drippings which might ooze 
down to them from on high. Andrew Mellon 
openly proclaimed this in the twenties and 
Republican tax policy was then based upon 
it. While in recent years the Republican 
leadership has not been quite so blatant, it 
bas not changed its policy, nor its spots. 
Purchasing power, to them, must 
only be poured in at the top. The lower 
and middle income groups must not be 
helped directly, but only to the degree that 
those in the seats of the mighty believe to 
be prudent and, of course, then only as 
largess from their hands. In these respects, 
Isee no difference between modern and old 
style Republicanism. The modern team is 
coming to look like the blood brother of Mark 
Hanna. 

In contrast with this, the* Democratic 
Party from Jefferson to Jackson and from 
Bryan until today has, in the main, followed 
a different philosophy. The Government, 
we have said, should concentrate its efforts 
in helping the lower and middle income 
groups, wage earners, farmers, clerks, sal- 
aried workers, housewives, and small-busi- 
ness men. They are the ones who most need 
help while the wealthy, because of their po- 
sition, are best able to look out for them- 
selves. 

There. is no question as to which policy 
is more ethical. It is ours. And similarly 
ours will produce a much sounder economy. 
For the Republican philosophy concentrates 
almost solely on production and pays little 
or no attention to consumption. And yet 
if the goods produced cannot be sold at 
the prices charged, then we have shutdowns 
and widespread unemployment. 


in our economy. In helping society as a 
whole, we help big business itself and indeed 
protect it from the consequences of its own 


&@ program to serve the common good. 

I suppose that in the back room, the Re- 
Publicans are readying up 
which they and their allies will try to 
over if conditions get worse. can 
ready hear the rumblings of what it will be. 
It will concentrate on tax reduction for 
upper income groups, for corporations and 
for the owners of stocks and bonds. An at- 
tempt will be made to sell this to the public 
— — that it will stimulate 

nt and effort and hence restore prosperity. 

In other weeds. aimee tli: tanaie Wc oem 
visions of the 1954 tax law, the accelerated 
depreciation, and the other Republican mea- 
sures helped to overstimulate 
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available. This could be done by one or 
both of two methods: (1) Building up the 

power of the people by appro- 
priate tax revision concentrated on improv- 
ing the status of the lower and middle in- 
come groups, by improving the position of 
the farmers and by socially necessary public 
works such as hospitals, schools, and hous- 
ing for those who most need it, and (2) 
forcing the monopolies and price rings to 
reduce their unit prices in order to bring 
them within reach of the money incomes 
of the people. It is well to be thinking 
about these issues during the next few weeks 
as we watch with close attention what hap- 
pens to production and employment. 

In any event, let us look at both the 
present and the future fearlessly and realis- 
tically without being deluded either by an 
undue pessimism or a foolish optimism. 


_Sometimes the professional optimists and 


the hucksters of sugared rose water get us 
into the most trouble. 





Business and Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in these 
days of international, and sometimes 
domestic, tensions, one frequently has 
great difficulty in distinguishing propa- 
om truth. On more than one 
occasion, I fear that unprincipled propa- 
ganda has been used to accomplish a 
special purpose. It was with this 
thought that I prepared a speech on the 
Subject of business and propaganda, 
which was delivered on January 16, 1958, 
in Baltimore, Md., at the Franklin Day 
dinner of the Graphic Arts Association. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS AND PROPAGANDA 
(Speech by Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 

Republican, of Maryland, before the 

Graphic Arts Association, Franklin Day 

dinner, Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Balti- 

more, Md., January 16, 1958) 

We meet on the eve of the 252d anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. 
It is fitting thatthe Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion should commemorate his birthday. 

Benjamin Franklin was a member of your 
profession. As a youth, he was apprenticed 
to his brother James, a printer, in Boston. 
At tht age of 26 he was the sole proprietor 
of his own printing establishment. 

His contributions to modern America are 
too numerous to list in a short address. 
They include the first public library, the 
first fire department, and the founding cof 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Franklin was also one of our earliest 

Every child has fead the story 
of his t drawing electricity from 
the clouds with his kite. Although he had 
little formal education, it is estimated that 
his writings include 30,000 documents. 


' endeavors, he still found the time to ‘assume 


the burden of public service. He was twice 
the Governor of Pennsylvania. He was also 
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the first Foreign Service officer of the United 
States. The Continental Congress entrusted 
him with the task of negotiating a treaty 
of amity and commerce with France. That 
Was our country’s first diplomatic act. 

It is impossible to evaluate the contribu- 
tions of such a genius whose efforts have 
contributed so much to the welfare of future 
generations. In my opinion, his greatest 
single contribution was his appeal to the 
Thirteen Colonies to adopt the Constitution 
of the United States. Although politics had 
marked his entire career, this plea was his 
only major political speech. When Benja- 
min Franklin emerged from Independence 
Hall after the Constitution had been written, 
he was asked, “What kind of a government 
have you given us?” He replied, “A Re- 
public, if you can keep it.” 

This is the challenge which now faces us. 
Our Republic is under attack by forces both 
external and internal. Today we are the 
temporary guardians of the American heri- 
tage we wish to bestow to our children and 
grandchildren. It is our responsibility to 
give them the opportunity to live under a 
republican form of government. 

Franklin firmly believed that “Right how- 
ever opposed becomes right at last.” Our 
citizens are confused by the propaganda 
which has flooded our land for many years. 
Your profession has the responsibility to set 
the record straight. You must assist all of 
America in securing a better or renewed un- 
derstanding of the principles underlying our 
positical and economic system so that 
Franklin‘s words “Right however opposed 
becomes right at last” will in truth be a 


reality in 1958. 


Russia’s successful launching of sputniks 
has forced a reexamination of many of our 
values and beliefs. In my judgment the 
American people are still able to outthink 
and outproduce the Russians or anyone else. 
However, this is no time for either compla- 
cency or panic. We must approach our 
problems soberly and intelligently. The 
Russians have demonstrated their ability to 
master modern science; however, they are 
not supermen and their temporary lead in 
the field of rockets can be reversed with 
unselfish hard work, sacrifice, and patience. 

In terms of long-range planning, Rus- 
sia’s scientific progress presents a bold 
challenge to our educators. Many have re. 
sponded with suggestions to improve cur- 
ricula and once more revert to the type of 
education most of my generation received 
when we were in school. Others are taking 
advantage of this new crisis as another ex- 
cuse merely to demand more Government 
spending. 

When I was in high school, every incen- 
tive was given the exceptional student to 
forge ahead of his fellows. My parents reg- 
ularly received a report card showing the 
grades I had attained in the courses which 
constituted a basic education. They were 
also apprised of my performance in com- 
petition with my classmates. In more re- 
cent years our educational system has been 
greatly influenced by those who profess a be- 
lief in so-called progressive education. They 
regard marks and competitive grades as un- 
democratic. It is little wonder that our col- 
leges and engineering schools have found it 
difficult to maintain high professional stand- 
ards under such conditions. 


Sputnik has awakened the Amcrican peo- 
ple to the fact that Russian students are 
well trained and contrary to Communist 
tenets are provided with every incentive for 
individual performance. Dr. Barnaby C. 
Keeney, president of Brown University, re- 
cently focused attention on the. deficiencies 
in our secondary education. He said not 
only could the pace of instruction be accel- 
erated, but the content of the curriculum 
could be vastly increased. I shall quote 
directly from his statement: 
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“But this cannot be done as long as a silly 
theory of child development continues to 
force the schools to behave as if admission 
of failure were worse for the child than pre. 
tense of success. 

“No matter how little Johnny does or how 
badly he does it, he will be promoted to the 
next grade in almost any American school 
system. 

“Another roadblock in the path of educa- 
tional thoroughness is the attitude of many 
educators toward the brighter students. In 
many cases, teachers feel it is ‘undemocratic’ 
to give the gifted youngsters greater oppor- 
tunities by sectioning them in classes ac- 
cording to their ability. 

“In fact, if the ablest students in some 
schools today are allowed to move at the 
pace of the average student they are lucky. 
It is far more likely that they will be re- 
quired to proceed at the pace of the 
slowest.” 

Children who have never been allowed to 
admit failure are lost in.a world where sci- 
ence rules. This attitude explains the Na- 
tion’s frustration over the failure of a single 
test-firing of our satellite rocket. 

Our schools must discharge a further re- 
sponsibility. Every high-school graduate 
must have an appreciation of the economic 
facts of life. Very few Americans would 
admit a preference for socialism or commu- 
nism in contrast with American free enter- 
prise. Yet, many citizens do not appreciate 
the role of profits, investment, and competi- 
tion in the operation of our economic sys- 
tem. This is not hard to understand when 
we—know that some of our educators are 
themselves confused about how the Ameri- 
can economic system really functions. Re- 
cently a questionnaire was submitted to a 
group of high-school seniors by Opinion Re- 
search, an organization skilled in measuring 
public opinion. Among other questions, 
they were asked whether they agreed or dis- 
agreed with this statement: “The fairest 
economic system is one that takes from each 
according to his ability and gives to each 
according to his needs.” Approximately 
one-half answered in the affirmative. It is 
shocking that any high-school graduate 
would fail to identify this statement as a 
basic tenet of Marxian Communist philoso- 
phy. 

In far too many cases some of our citizens 
have formed opinions about the American 
economy and the integrity of its leaders 
from statements by certain labor bosses and 
political demagogues. Let me make it quite 
clear I know the vast majority of men and 
women constituting organized labor are as 
dedicated to the perpetuation of the free- 
enterprise system as Iam. If right however 
opposed is to become right at last, you have 
the responsibility to see to it that all of our 
citizens are given an opportunity to know 
the facts and to understand the ultimate 
consequences of the political decisions they 
endorse. 

Our military security requires a strong do- 
mestic economy. We must produce a larger 
national income in dollars of constant value 
so that the increased burdens of defense can 
be borne without reducing the American 
standard of living. This will require hard 
work. We cannot afford to continue to gen- 
erate inflationary pressures. Unions cannot 
force round after round of wage increases 
which greatly exceed the increase in the 
productivity of our economy without jeop- 
ardizing our security. 

Some people forget that the compensation 
of employees is not only income to the em- 
ployee, but also a cost to the employer. It 
must be recovered in the price charged the 
consumer or we shall have neither employ- 
ers nor employees. An examination of the 
distribution of the increase in the national 
income through this decade shows that for 
every additional dollar of corporate profits 
after taxes, employees receive an additional 
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$40. Furthermore, labor’s share of the total 
national income rose from 65.3 percent in 
1947 to 70.3 percent in 1956. On the other 
hand, corporate profits after taxes dropped 
from 9.3 percent of the national income in 
1947 to only 6.1 percent in 1956. 

If all corporate profits before taxes in 1956 
had been paid as additional compensation to 
employees, their total income would have 
been increased by less than 18 percent. How- 
ever, if there were no corporate profits, the 
Government would have received $22 billion 
less from corporate income taxes. With the 
existing level of Government expenditures, 
higher personal income and consumer excise 
taxes would have been required. Since in- 
come taxes in the upper brackets have al- 
ready reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns, most of this increase would of neces- 
sity have been imposed on lower bracket 
taxpayers. 

Corporate profits as presented by the De- 
partment of Commerce do not reflect the 
fact that depreciation charges in a period 
of inflation do not provide firms with suf- 
ficient cash to replace wornout equipment 
purchased before inflationary price increases 
took effect. Hence, most of the retained 
earnings ‘of American industry have been 
used to replace wornout facilities rather 
than to expand them. 

Mr. R. C. Tyson, chairman of the finance 
committee of the United States Steel Corp., 
in his testimony before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly provided 
further confirmation of the fact that de- 
preciation charges are not providing suf- 
ficient cash to replace industry’s wornout 
facilities. He said: 

“Few people realize the extent of the de- 
ficiency in depreciation. United States Steel 
has calculated the number of dollars of 
wear and exHaustion that would have been 
needed in each year since 1939 to equal in 
each year’s dollars the portion of the buying 
power originally expended which was used 
up in the year’s production. 

“In every year since 1939, the wear and 
exhaustion recorded—including amounts 
not allowed for tax purposes as accelerated 
depreciation for the years. 1947-52—failed 
to equal that needed for recovery of buying 
power. The 17-year aggregate deficiency was 
$904 million. ee Federal income tax paid, 
as a result of treating this deficiency and the 
accelerated depreciation as income for tax 
purposes, aggregated $608 million, or 22 per- 
cent of the taxes paid. The $608 million 
for United States Steel and analogous 
amounts for all other companies, big and 
little, may be regarded as the hidden taxa- 
tion of capital as it turns over through de- 
preciation or, alternatively, as a hidden in- 
crease in the tax rate on true income. From 
the latter viewpoint it is highly inequitable, 
because it results in a higher rate -for those 
industries or companies which require rela- 
tively heavier investmeng in_longer term 
facilities than the average for all industry.” 

In an effort to obscure these facts, Mr. 
George Meany, president of the AFICIO 
accused the Department of Commerce of 
understating corporate profits by as much as 
$3 billion to $4 billion. His charge—and his 
all too clear purpose—was based on provi- 
sions in the Revenue Acts of 1950 and 1954 
which permit accelerated amortization in an 
attempt to partially meet the inflationary 
impact on the replacement of worn-out fa- 
cilities. This is but another example of 
propaganda to confuse the American public 
in understanding the competitive enter- 
prise system. It must be remembered, how- 


~ever, that capital equipment in our heavy 


industries has a life span ranging from 20 
to 50 years. No change in the tax laws effec- 


tive after 1950 could alleviate the gross 
underdepreciation resulting from the great 
inflatién which took place during the period 


between the start of World War II and 1950. 


- 


Our business enterprises have in effect paid — 
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@ capital levy in addition to an income tag 
on their earnings since World War II. 

The antitrust laws were adopted to pre. 
vent any concentration of power which could 
restrain the growth and expansion of the 
economy through price-fixing agreements, 
In 1914 when the Clayton Act was adopted, 
labor was granted an exemption from the 
antitrust laws. Yet, labor costs are the prin- 
cipal factor in determining the prices of al] 
goods and services. For months many labor 
leaders have criticized manufacturers for 
raising the price of their products at a time 
when sales were declining. Yet, in December, 
with rising unemployment, the leaders of 
organized labor announced their determina. 
tion to press for higher wages, shorter hours, 
and expanded fringe benefits in 1958. 1 
they impose higher costs on industry during 
such a period, it strongly suggests the pres. 
ence of monopoly power which the American 
people have never tolerated. : 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate is presently conducting hear- 
ings to study so-called administered prices, 
The term “administered price” implies that 
the producers in an industry have a large 
measure of discretion in establishing the 
price of their products. ' 

Let us examine briefly the principal com- 
ponents of cost for any product. 

Today, wages are administered under col- 
lective-bargaining agreements and in many 
industries they will continue to rise under 
long-term contracts regardless of economic 
conditions. The prices of purchased ma- 
terials and services are certainly not ad- 
ministered by the buyer who incorporates 
them in bis product. Transportation costs 
are controlled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Even depreciation costs are set 
by Government regulations. The Congress, 
State legislatures, and city councils establish 
tax rates. The small net profit of American 
industry amounting to only 6.1 percent of 
the national income suggests that manage- 
ment has little discretion in establishing its 
prices. 

The subcommittee has announced its in- 
tention to review the costs of the three lead- 
ing automobile producers at a joint meeting 
with Walter Reuther. In my opinion, such 
@ procedure would constitute a violation of 
the antitrust laws. It can serve no useful 
purpose as the basic elements of cost are 
well known and not subject to administra- 
tion by any producer. Profits are derived by 
the skill exercised in combining these cost 
factors into a product which merits con- 
sumer acceptance. 

Yet, Walter Reuther’s latest proposal to 
the automobile manufacturers advocates 
that 50 percent of all profits in excess of 10 
percent of invested capital before taxes be 
shared evenly between workers and con- 
sumers.. He alleges that, under such a pro- 
cedure, in 1956 GM workers would have 
received $286 million in additional compen- 
sation and that consumers of its products 
would have received a rebate of the same 
amount. What he failed to say, and this is 
an important point, was that corporate in- 
come taxes for this one firm alone 
have been approximately $300 million less. 
Obviously, this is more of Mr. Reuther’s 
special brand of economic hogwash—all of 
which is pointed to an eventual destruction 
of the free-enterprise system. His state- 
ments are propaganda in its most vicious 
form. 

If Mr. Reuther’s scheme were universally 
adopted, the Government would lose between 
$@ billion and $5 billion in revenue. In- 
credibly, he must now vision himself as an 
economic dictator representing consumers, 


stockholders, workers, and citizens alike~ 
in fact he would supplant the Congress of 
the United States in determining the Gov- 
ernment’s revenue. 
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By a strange coincidence, this is the pre- 
cise formula advocated by Dr. John M. Blair 
in a book entitled “Seeds of Destruction,” a 
study in the functional weakness of capital- 
ism published in 1938. Curiously, Dr. Blair 
is today the chief economist for the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

In recent months I have been increasingly 
concerned with the fact that this subcom- 
mittee has been used as a forum for collec- 
tive bargaining. The Senate never intended 
to establish any subcommittee for this pur- 
pose. The attacks on corporate profits by 
labor leaders and by the staff of this sub- 
committee are propaganda to prepare the 
American people to accept another round of 
inflationary wage increases in 1958. It is 
time for all of us to realize that wage in- 
creases which exceed increased productivity 
must be included in the price of the goods 
produced. 

If we are to preserve a free America, profits 
must be adequate to induce new investment 
so that the productivity of our workers can 
be increased through better tools and meth- 
ods. Attacks’ on profits are a disservice to 
the American economy and the well-being of 
all our citizens. 

In the years ahead, it is obvious that the 
Federal Government will need the maxi- 
mum possible tax revenue to finance our 
defense program. High tax revenues and 
high tax rates are not necessarily synony- 
mous. The present personal income tax 
structure includes rates far beyond the 
point of diminishing returns. Such rates 
were designed to penalize success rather than 
to raise revenue. We can no longer afford 
the luxury of these practices. Our tax struc- 
ture must be revised to produce the maxi- 
mum revenue with the least possible deter- 
rent to an ever- economy. 

Your profession has a great opportunity 
and responsibility. You are in a unique po- 
sition to further the education of all of 
our people who already believe in the free- 
enterprise system on the economic essen- 
tials required for its growth and development. 
The role of profits and incentives in the ex- 
pansion of capitalism must be more widely 
understood. Those who wish to substitute 
some other form of economic system for our 
free enterprise are experts in the art of propa- 
ganda. 

Benjamin Pranklin in his famous Almanac 
provided an education on the economic facts 
of life for the people of his generation. You 
have but to follow his example:. I know 
that you will rise to the challenge and that 
your profession in 1958 and the years to fol- 
low will contribute to a. better public under- 
standing as he did during the trying days 
when the Thirteen Colonies joined together 
to form the United States of America. 

I know that we can again accept Ben- 
Jamin Franklin's challenge when. he said the 
Founding Pathers had given us “A Republic, 
if you can keep it.” We shall keep it, and 
we will bestow the American heritage to fu- 
ture generations. 





One Hundred and Ninety-seventh Anni- 
versary.of the Birth of Albert Gallatin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 
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Swiss origin, Albert Gallatin. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment in his honor. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PROXMIRE 


New chapters in the story of America are 
now being written by our Nation’s leading 
historians, to take into full account the tre- 
mendous contributions to the Nation’s tra- 
dition, which came from the hand, the heart, 
and the mind of Swiss-born Albert Gallatin, 
one of the noblest of America’s adopted sons, 
whose birthdate we celebrate again on Jan- 


uary 29. 

Born in 1761, and bred to the aristocratic 
tradition of ancient Geneva, Gallatin emi- 
grated to the United States in his youth to 
become a deathless champion of the cause of 
democratic freedom. 

As State legislator, Congressman, Senator, 
Treasurer of the United States under Jefler- 
son and Madison, and trusted diplomat to 
the court of Great Britain and the Republic 
of France, he lived a life of accomplishment 
almost without parallel in our history. He 
was the author and advocate of policies 
which enhanced America’s educational sys- 
tem, which reformed our tax and budgetary 
policies, which first established America’s 
policy of trade with the friendly nations of 
the world. 

To me, the life of Gallatin has always been 
symbolic of the special virtues of the Swiss 
nation from which he sprung—their energy, 
intelligence, devotion to justice, to public 
welfare, and to the principles of democratic 
government. Those were the characteristics 
that made Albert Gallatin a leading Ameri- 
can citizen, in the perilous days of the in- 
fant Republic... And these are the same 
characteristics which place our present-day 
Americans of Swiss descent among the most 
useful and valuable citizens which our Na- 
tion numbers. 

In counting some of the virtues with 
which nature and circumstance has endowed 
my home State of Wisconsin, I have always 
believed my State blessed by the fact that 
it was one of the favorite settling places for 
emigrants from Switzerland who came to 
the United States to seek new homes and 
new careers. Today, we can count many 
thousands of these Wisconsin citizens of 
Swiss descent in the cities of Monroe, New 
Glarus, Madison, Janesville, Kenosha, Eau 
Claire, Beloit, and Oshkosh. 





Business and Political Trends and 
Prospects in 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
January 22 Mr. Louis H. Bean, a well- 
known and respected statistician and 
student of political and economic trends, 
delivered a talk to the National Capital 
Democratic. Club. It contains a review 
of conditions as they now exist in the 
light of history. It might be regarded as 
a weather vane showing how the political 
winds will be blowing in 1958. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an abstract of this talk be 
prin in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the abstract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS AND PoLiricaL TRENDS AND 
PROSPECTS InN 1958 


The intimate interplay between business 
and politics next November obviously calls 
for a close look at where we are in the course 
of the current business and political cycles. 
Industry’s unemployment today means a cer- 
tain amount of congressional unemployment 
next November. 

This is only one of the several major fac- 
tors that will determine the makeup of the 
National Congress. The course of the Presi- 
dent’s popularity is another, and the year 
1958, as well as the long-time political cycle 
itself, has special significance. There are 
other factors, of course; but on this occasion 
I want to examine with you only these four 
factors, because they are subject to some 
sort of historical, statistical, objective treat- 
ment. 

BUSINESS “STORMS” LABELED 


Let us look first at the decline in business 
that is on just now in the light of the 40-year 
record since World War I, to give us histori- 
cal perspective. Taking a hint from the 
meteorologists, we can assign names to each 
of the business storms, big and little, that 
have swept over us since 1918. In the order 
of their occurrence, we had the Wilson reces- 
sion of 1918; the deep Harding depression of 
1921; the two Coolidge recessions of 1924 and 
1927; the great Hoover depression of the 
1930’s; the Roosevelt depression within the 
Hoover depression in 1938; the two Truman 
recessions of 1946 and 1949; and now the 
two Eisenhower business setbacks. We know 
that the first one in 1953-54 was a minor 
recession, like the Truman minor recession 
of 1949-50. The course of the second one, 
which started some months back, has so far 
duplicated the Eisenhower recession of 1953- 
54; and if it continues to follow that pattern, 
we would see an upturn in business during 
the second half of this year. Just as a down- 
turn in 1957 was in a large measure induced 
by the Government effort to deflate business 
and consumer optimism by cutting defense 
programs and by tight money policies, so the 
upturn, if it comes within the next few 
months, would be due largely to an improve- 
ment in business psychology resulting from 
the increase in new orders which the stepped- 
up defense program can induce and form an 
easier credit policy. 


PRESIDENT’S POPULARITY ON DOWNTREND 


This optimistic view of business prospects 
does not, however, mean that Congressmen 
and Senators seeking reelection do not have 
to worry about the effect of industrial un- 
employment. Examine the course of busi- 
ness cycles more closely and you find that 
most of the unemployment that accumu- 
lates by March still lingers on in October. 
If this recession should raise unemployment 
to 4.5 million or 5 million, the slowness with 
which a recession turns into more jobs prac- 
tically guarantees the persistence of an un- 
employment problem for many Congressmen 
in industrial districts next November. 

Take next the meaning of the year 1958 
itself. The fact that this is a midterm con- 
gressional election year, without benefit of 
a unifying stimulus of presidential candi- 
dates, is almost certain to cost the party in 
power some congressional, and possibly some 
senatorial seats. Look to the party of the 
President, not to the party controlling Con- 
gress for a clue as to which party is in 
power. Normally, the party in power loses 
25 to 30 seats. The Republicans did not 
lose that many in the last midterm congres- 
sional election in 1954, probably because of 
some influence of the Eisenhower popularity. 
They could lose more this year with the 
President’s popularity on the downtrend. 
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DEMOCRATIC GAINS EXPECTED 


We, therefore, need to study what has 
actually been happening to the President's 
standing in public opinion. The oft-re- 
peated observation that Eisenhower has re- 
tained his high popularity, contrary to the 
experiences of Roosevelt and Truman, can 
be misleading; for if you set aside the brief 
period when his popularity rose after the 
1955 summit. conference at Geneva and the 
period of public sympathy following his 
heart attack, you will find that his popu- 
larity has actually followed a downtrend. 
Taking those who approve and those who 
disapprove of the way he has performed in 
office, you find that whereas 90 percent ap- 
proved in February 1953, only 71 percent 
approved nearly 2 years later at the time of 
the 1954 congressional election, and only 66 
percent approve now (beginning of January 
1958). If one were to project this trend to 
November 1958, the proportion approving 
would be down to about 62 percent—sub- 
stantially lower than in November 1954 
when the Democrats won nearly 20 seats. 
With a diminished Presidential popularity 
and influence, the Democratic gains might 
be expected to exceed the normal gain of 25 
to 30 seats. 

The President, in his Chicago speech last 
Monday night, January 20, said the year 1958 
is of special Republican significance, for it 
marks the 100th anniversary of the first Re- 
publican control of Congress in 1858. His- 
torically minded Republicans will, of course, 
know that among the major factors that 
brought-Republican victory in 1858 are the 
very ones which Democrats might expect to 
see work in their favor in 1958. The 1858 
election went against the Democrats be- 
cause, as a party in power, they were hurt 
by the business depression in midterm 1858. 


REPUBLICAN TIDE ON DECLINE 


Where does 1958 stand in the long-term 
political tide? My conception of political 
tides in the United States of 20 to 24 years 
duration leads me to look upon the Republi- 
can gains after 1936 as a beginning of the 
latest Republican tide (conversely the be- 
ginning of the decline in the New Deal tide). 
Contrasted with the three preceding Re- 
publican tides (those of the 1860’s, the 1890's 
and the 1920’s) the current one has lacked 
vigor. Since they captured the Congress in 
1946, the Republicans have not been able to 
stay above the 50 percent control line. Even 
the great popularity of Eisenhower in 1952 
gave them only a 1 percent margin of control 
in 1952, which they then lost in 1954 and 
failed, by an even wider margin, to regain in 
1956. Statistically, it would appear that 
since 1946 the Republican tide has been both 
submerged and on the decline. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this 
talk to discuss the 1958 issues, domestic and 
international, and the various candidates, 
since what we are interested in is a clue to 
the way the 1958 elections will go. In a 
sense these election-influencing factors are 
contained in the public reaction to develop- 
ing uremployment; to the way the Presi- 
dent has handled his office; and to indica- 
tions of how they would vote if the congres- 
sional elections were held today. You are 
familiar with the showing of the Gallup 
polis that more would vote for a Democratic 
Congress today than in 1956.. This shift is 
more pronounced in‘the industrial East and 
North Central States and in the Farm Belt 
States. If you assume a general 5-point shift 
in some of the States and a 7-point shift in 
these 2 sections of the Midwest, it is possible 
to conclude that as many as 45 so-called 
marginal seats won by Republicans by 50 to 
55 percent and by 50 to 57 percent would this 
year go Democratic; and in this kind of 
congressional shift, the Democrats could be 
expected certainly to retain their present 
seats in the Senate and possibly even to gain 
a few. 

wy 
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Underseas Soviet Peril 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the news columns of 
the New. York Herald Tribune on Decem- 
ber 15, 1957, which is devoted to the pres- 
ent strength and threat of the Russian 
submarine fleet. Therein, Mr. Ralph E. 
Casey, president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, sounds a timely 
warning which the Congress and the 
American people should heed with posi- 
tive, unflinching action. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: . 

Unverseas Sovrer Perm To UNITep STATES 

SEEN—RED SUBMARINE STRENGTH CITED 


(By Ralph E. Casey) 


(Eptror’s Nore.—Mr. Casey is president of 
the American Merchant Marine Institute and 
former general counsel of the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee.) 


Congress must exercise sound, considered 
judgment in the allocation of public funds 
now more than ever before. The legislators 
should look to the air, but with their feet 
on the ground. 

The real danger in the Russians’ sputniks 
is not that the Russians will beat us to the 
moon, but that we will lose sight of the fact 
that they have the greatest submarine flee 
the world has ever known. , 

We know what the Germans did to the 
Allied war effort in 1942-43, starting with 
only one-tenth the number of submarines 
the Russians now have. 


RECALLS SHIP CRISIS 


We also know the frantic shipbuilding 
effort costing billions of dollars which re- 
sulted here in the United States. It seems 
too logical fer argument that if a future war 
is to be fought on enemy soil, instead of on 
American territory as Khrushchev has threat- 
ened, we must have the ships to carry the 
men and material acrogs the ocean. 

President Eisenhower has already warned 
the Congress that it will have some distaste- 
ful duties to. perform in shaping the next 
budget. The prospect is that many pro- 
grams heretofore considered essential by both 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Government will be cut to the bone, if not 
eliminated altogether. - 

But, after all, the word “essential” in 
Washington parlance varies from year to 
year; in fact, sometimes, even from day to 
day. And it is certainly timely that a fresh 
and critical examination be made of all Gov- 
ernment activities in the light of this latest 
and possible serious crisis in the continuing 
cold war. 

PEACETIME NECESSITIES 

What must not happen is that we impair 
the every day, down to earth necessities of 
the American people. The role of the 
American merchant marine in the develop- 


ment of our peacetime foreign trade is well 


And any doubts which may have existed as 
to its place in our defense setup have been 
squelched by the recent 


R 


pronouncement 
Gen. Nathan Twining, Chief of the Joint. 


Chiefs of Staff, when he said: 
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“If ghe catastrophe of a general war 


” should be forced upon us * * * the mer- 


chant marine, after the initial period of 
devastating nuclear exchange, would play a 
most vital role. Indeed, it might well be 
the one source of strength of the free world 
which would pluck victory from chaos. With 
land transport damaged beyond easy repair, 
only merchant ships, capable of plying the 
great highway of the seas, would be able to 
carry the essential raw materials and food- 
stuffs required for survival of the major 
population centers of the world as well as 
our Armed Forces overseas.” 


There is no doubt that adequate funds are - 


essential to our research and development 
program. But the fact that we have lagged 
behind does not necessarily mean we have 
expended less than sufficient. 


CITES DUPLICATION, WASTE 


For one thing, utilization of the funds 
which have been appropriated undoubtedly 
could be improved. Anyone who has had oc- 
casion to look into such areas, for example, 
as the procurement practices of various 
branches of the Armed Forces knows the 
tugging and hauling that has been going on 
in the Pentagon ever since the unification 
act in 1947. 

Duplication and waste have impeded many 
programs over the past decade. Each new 
Secretary of Defense has tried to round out 
this three-sided wheel, but behind the 
scenes maneuvering by the top brass in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force has kept the 
status quo. 

The real danger of sputnik is panic. Not 
so much on the part of the man on the street 
as the leaders in Washington. Already there 
are indications on all sides of a belief that 
more money will do the trick. The President 
will ask for more, the Congress will be ready 
to give more than is asked, and the scientists, 
quite naturally will try to use all that is 
available. 

This is analagous to a rich father trying 
to buy the right husband for his daughter. 





Greece, N. Y., Receives BVD Community 
School Improvement Award 





' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


; OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in rec- 
ognition of, its contributions to the cause 
of education at the community level, the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association Citizens 
Committee of Greece, N. Y., has. been 
designated as a winner in the North At- 
lant.¢ region to receive the BVD com- 
munity school improvement award. 


I am pleased to ask unanimous con- 


‘sent to place in the Appendix of the 


Recorp the annou&cement made of the 
bestowal of this award, so well merited 
by the citizens of the community to 
whom it was presented. .The people of 
Greece, N. Y., have demonstrated that 
active citizen interest and participation 
in the problems of education results in 
most constructive action at the commu- 
nity level. : 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 









1958 
qus BVD Communiry ScHoon 
MENT AWARDS—-NORTH ATLANTIC 
Winner: PTA-Citizens Committee, Greece, 


.Y. 

Peaiject: Crash Program for a High School. 

Content: Greece, a suburban town on the 
outskirts of Rochester has no major indus- 
tries but its populatoin increased from 25,500 
in 1950 to more than 42,000 in 1957. Educa- 
tion was given in three separate school dis- 
tricts, but high school students were trans- 
ported to Rochester for their secondary edu- 
cation. “Rochester suddenly announced that 
high school students from the Greece area 
would not be accepted in the city schools 
after 1958”. Four phase program de- 
yeloped:—(1) Annexation of the two Union 
Free School districts by the small central 
gehool district to form a larger school dis- 
trict, (2) study of anticipated school needs, 
(3) raising of funds to build uired 
schools; and (4) a high school curricilum. 
Parent-teacher groups worked with a citi- 
gens’ committee and the boards of educa- 
tion. Other school districts were studied. 
Amount needed was determined and 1,100 
volunteers were recruited. The bond issue 
was overwhelmingly approved. 

A citizens advisory committee was. then 
formed to advise the board of education and 
to recommend a new high school curriculum, 
Each subcommittee was assigned a particu- 
lar subject of high school education. The 
study program took almost a year and on 
January 1, 1957, recommendations were made 
to the board of education in a report that 
comprised over 500 pages of typewritten 
matter. In the broad aspect, these recom- 
mendations have been adopted and are being 
activated. 

It is with pride that the parent-teacher 
organizations and the citizens of Greece, 
New York, can point to the schools newly 
occupied and those under construction. 


IMPROVE- 
REGION 





Wilderness in Our National Parks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
moving and enlightened editorial ap- 
peared in the Eugene (Oreg.) Register- 
Guard of January 17, 1958, entitled 
“Wilderness in Our National Parks.” 

I particularly agree with the editorial 
in its emphasis on the fact that all trav- 
élers are not alike and that wilderness, 
like beauty, is something of a state of 
mind. The person who would enjoy 
Wilderness must have wilderness in his 


Because we of the Senate are consider- 
ing legislation dealing with the status of 
Wilderness areas both in national parks 
and national forests, I believe that this 
thoughtful editorial from the Register- 
Guard of Eugene should be brought to 
the attention of the Senate and I ask 
_ Mmanimous consent that it be printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being the editorial 





Was ordered to 
order: 
; be printed in the Recorp, 


Seema tm Ovr Natronal Parxs 
front of us is a beautiful broch The 


National Park Service in an attempt to mos 
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the public what the parks have to offer, to 
define wilderness and to explain why run- 
ning national parks is a tough job. While 
many of our national parks seem to be merely 
expanses of scenery surrounding a general 
store and a series of motels, the bulletin 
points out that in many others true wilder- 
ness is encompasesd in the park boundaries. 
Crater Lake is a good, although not the best, 
example. At the south rim, the visitor sees 
places to buy lunch, sleep in a bed, and 
send postcards to the folks back home. But 
a@ mile or so from the road, he finds himself 
in wild country, country made more wild 
perhaps because the native fauna (bears, 
principally) are bolder than they are in more 
pristine locales. Glacier Park is a better ex- 
ample. 

The park service finds two definitions of 
wilderness. One is the physical definition 
of an area whose predominant character is 
the result of the interplay of natural 
processes, large enough and so situated as 
to ‘be unaffected, except in minor ways, by 
what takes place in the nonwilderness around 
it. That is roughly the definition that most 
wilderness people accept, and the definition 
that governs the management, or nonman- 
agement, of the wilderness areas supervised 
by the Forest Service: 

Another definition is more subjective. It 
demands more from the visitor, requires that 
he be of a state of mind to accept the won- 
ders of nature as they remain to him. Many 
persons can stand at Boiler Bay State Park 
or at the rim of Crater Lake and get as big 
a thrill as others get from throwing a sleep- 
ing bag on the ground up around the head 
of Separation Creek. They demand less to 
satisfy their need for a wilderness experience, 
of sorts. 

The Park Service must recognize both 
definitions, “both groups of Americans. 
Similarly it is caught in what seems like 
an almost impossible predicament. It must 
make these park areas attractive, and ac- 
cessible to the taxpayers. Yet it must make 
them look as if no human being had ever 
visited them before. This is especially tough 
when one realizes that on a recent Fourth 
of July the population density on the floor 
of Yosemite was approximately that of San 
Francisco. Each visitor came determined to 
see nature in the rough. But the visitor 
who arrived on the fifth of July must have 
seen nature far from untrammeled. 

Wallace Stegner, who has written widely 
on the West and its parks, is fond of Yo- 
semite, Kings Canyon and Sequoia Parks. 
He has the more physical view of wilderness. 
He likes it really wild and unspoiled by man. 
But he likes the parks, too, explaining that 
as one leaves his car he finds the crowds 
diminish by the square of the distance from 
the road and by the cube of the elevation. 

Our own preference is more with the 

who asks for a minimum of- the 
trappings of civilization. If we want to send 
@ postcard, we'll wait until we get. home. 


road on our second day out, we don’t think 
our wilderness experience has been. ruined. 
roads into these areas, we feel, would 
good thing. And we admit that man 
r will despoil unless certain fa- 
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to his visits more often, than he will by huge 
areas that can be penetrated only after days 
of wilderness travel. Viewing some of these 
natural wonders should be work. ‘They 
should be earned, deserved. But they should 
not be kept so remote and inaccessible that 
only once or twice in a lifetime can they 
be available to the person of limited time 
and ability. The Park Service formula of 
providing a spot of civilization as a jump- 
ing off place seems to be a good one, 





Wisconsin Historical Society Opens First 
Communications History Center 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to state that, throughout the 
United States, the Wisconsin Historical 
Society is regarded as one of the finest, 
if not the finest, of such organizations. 

In keeping with its tradition of the 
maintenance of American archives, it is 
inaugurating the first mass communica- 
tions history center in the United States. 

To this center has already begun to 
flow a welcome stream of documents 
from America’s leading commentators 
in the press, on radio, on television. 

This collection, in the judgment of Dr. 
Clifford L. Lord, director of the society, 
and, in my own humble judgment, will 
represent an important addition to fu- 
ture understanding by the American 
people of the history of our times, as 
interpreted by some of the most expert 
members of the fourth estate. 

This is a communications age. 

It is appropriate that there be a mass 
communications history center. 

I send to the desk the text of an arti- 
cle which appeared in the January 24 
issue of the Janesville Daily Gazette. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the article, describing the center, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN HisToricaL SocreTy OPENING Mass 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTER 

Maptson.—The first mass communications 
history center in the United States, contain- 
ing letters, scrapbooks, and other personal 
papers of America’s most famous writers and 
radio commentators, will be formally estab- 
lished here Saturday. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society, which 
also has one of the Nation’s leading news- 
paper collections, will open the center in con- 
juction with its annual founders day anni- 
versary celebration. The society, founded in 
1846, is headquartered on the University of 
Wisconsin’s lower campus. 

Four well-known American newsmen will 
participate in an afternoon symposium en- 
titled “the role of the commentator.” 

The participants are Louis P. Lochner, 
Pulitzer prizewinning veteran of the Associ- 
ated Press; Austin H. Kiplinger of the Kip-' 
linger Washington agency; and Gunnar Back 
and Quincy Howe, veteran radio and tele- 
vision newsmen for the American Broadcast- 


ing Co. 
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KALTENBORN SCRIPTS 

._ ‘The mass communications project was 
launched 2 years ago when Hans VY. Kalten- 
born, a National Broadcasting Co. commen- 
tator since 1923, domated several boxes of 
scripts and fan maii. His contributions since 
then total about 200 boxes and cover his ac- 
tivities over a 30-year period. He also do- 
nated funds to help cover the expense of pro- 
cessing his papers. 

So far more than 20 persons have donated 
personal papers. Some have donated just a 
box or so with the assurance that there’s 
plenty more where that came from. Clifford 
L. Lord, society director, estimates that more 
than 50 others are on the string and have 
made some sort of commitment. 


VALUABLE TO SOCIETY 


The collections range in size from 1 page to 
Kaltenborn’s 200 boxes. They include scrap- 
books, pictures, cartoons, letters, fan mail, 
movie scenarios, business records, disc and 
tape recordings and radio scripts. Some go 
back as far as 1912. 

Lord said the collection efforts so far show 
that some famous men in journalism save 
almost everything they have ever written or 
received in the mail, others almost nothing. 
He said behind the scenes material bearing 
on newsworthy events are especially valuable 
to the society, 

OTHER CONTRIBUTORS 


Those who have contributed so far include 
Joseph C. Harsch, London Bureau, NBC; C. E. 
Butterfield, retired radio-TV editor of the 
AP; the estate of Harry and Roy Aitken, 
pioneers in the production and distribution 
of motion pictures; and Lochner. 

The material in the center will be used 
almost entirely by university students of 
speech, journalism, history, and political 
science. Lord said the society hopes books, 
historical articles, and advanced academic 
degrees will result from work with the 
collections. 





Our Income Tax Sieve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Our Income Tax. Sieve,” writ- 
ten by Jack Steele, and printed in_the 
Washington Daily News of January 9, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Our Income Tax SIEVE 

(Note—This is the fourth of twelve special 
articles describing the United States income 
tax mess.) 

(By Jack Steele) 

The only relatively recent attempt at 
sweeping revision of our haphazard income 
tax laws was made early in the first Eisen- 
hower administration. As a tax reform pro- 
gram, it was a flop. 

The 1954 Internal Revenue Code revision 
was @ monumental job. The biggest single 
bill ever passed by Congress, it recodified all 
the Federal tax laws and made many tech- 
nical improvements. 

But the Eisenhower administration came 
into office in 1953 on the wings of GOP pledges 
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to make the income tax laws simpler, fairer 
and more uniform. 

Measured against such promises, the 1954 
code achieved very little. 

It loaded the tax system with new prefer- 
ences, special benefits, inequities and loop- 
holes. 

It added so many new complexities that 
the revenue service, after nearly 4 years, 
still has not been able to issue all the reg- 
ulations necessary to interpret the new code 
for taxpayers and their lawyers. 

Far from halting the erosion of the tax 
base, it speeded it up. 

The 1954 code sought to achieve tax fair- 
ness by spreading new special benefits in 
every direction. But most of the tax savings 
went to business and high-bracket taxpayers. 

Business was favored by provisions for 
faster depreciation, bigger depletion allow- 
ances and less stringent tax penalties for ac- 
cumulating profits. 

Upper-income groups for the major bene- 
fits from the new dividend credit, from re- 
duced taxes on annuities and from raising 
the ceiling for deductible contributions from 
20 to 30 percent. 

A few vote-getting benefits went to lower- 
income groups, notably the new deduction 
for baby sitters, larger deductions for medical 
expenses and exemption for sick pay. 

But, except for this shift of benefits, the 
1954 code made no basic changes in tax 
policy. ° 

It simply continued and expanded the spe- 
cial benefits method of tax cutting which 
Congress has followed faithfully since it im- 
posed the present high tax rates 15 years ago. 
DEMOCRATIC CRITICISM SKIRTS THE BIG QUESTION 

Some Democrats assailed the new code. 
But only on grounds that more of the tax 
preferences should have been given to lower- 
income groups. Such criticism skirted the 
most important question: Did the 1954 code 
make a start toward sound tax reform? Ob- 
viously, it didn’t. 

Unfortunately, it is almost as hard to 
criticize our “special benefit” tax system as 
it is to question a good intention. Congress, 
the Treasury, and pressure groups cite the 
highest of motives to support tax pref- 
erences, which invariably stimulate business 
activity, or advance social goals or ease hard- 
ships caused by high tax rates. 

But the trouble is that these tax pref- 
erences, collectively, distort the tax system 
and make it unfair to almost everyone. 
Furthermore, they make it incredibly com- 
plicated and difficult to enforce. 

And the very problems they seek to ease 
can be solved best, in the long run, only 
by reducing the high tax rates. Yet these 
tax preferences so “erode” the tax base that 
no rate cuts are possible. 

This is the central tax dilemma which 
faces Congress and the Nation today. 

If .we continue along the present course 
of high tax rates and special preferences, 
the day may not be far off when our whole 
income tax system will collapse. Another 
decade of “erosion” will leave little income 
left to tax. 

If we are really to reform the income tax 
system and stop this “erosion,” many tax- 
payers, large and small, will have to be 
deprived of tax benefits they have come to 
regard as God-given rights. 

It will take plenty of courage and vision 
for Congress to reverse its field and move 
in this direction. 

Yet it may not be impossible politically, 
if taxpayers ever grasp the fact that this 
is the only way to restore the kind of income 
tax they really want—a ple system with 
@ broad base and relatively rates, 

TAX RATES COULDN'T BE ALL SLASHED AT ONCE 

To achieve it, all of the preferences would 
not have to be abolished and all the loop- 
holes closed in one fell swoop. Neither 
could high tax rates be slashed at once, 
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It would require that “special benefits” 
which make no tax sense be rolled back ang 
that evasion be stamped out by better en. 
forcement. At the same time, rates co 
be cut back gradually. 4 

It also would require Congress to resist 
the constant temptation to use the tax sys. 
tem for extraneous economic and social pur. 
poses, however desirable. 

All this might not be as difficult as i 
looks at first blush. 

Most taxpayers already are conditioned for 
such a change. They are fed up with the 
irritations and complexities of the present 
tax system; disgusted with the extent to 
which the tax laws influence all their per. 
sonal and business decisions. 

And they might be even more disturbed 
if they fully understood how much tax 
avoidance and evasion is encouraged by our 
present tax system. Subsequent articles wil} 
highlight some of the tax evasion and avoid. 
ance problems which the “special benefits” 
have helped to create. 

It will be shown that income tax “differ. 
entials” have caused all sorts of weird prob- 
problems—such as these: 


They have loaded the tax system with 
hidden subsidies long outliving their objec- 
tives. One example is the so-called 5-year 
rapid amortization, adopted to spur produc- 
tion during World War II. Asa war measure 
it made tax sense, but it was continued and 
expanded ‘after the war until it covered 
almost everything—from public utilities to 
railroad cars. Not until a scandal was 
threatened last year did Congress cancel it— 
after it had cost the Government and other 
taxpayers over $5 billion. 


They become vested interests which are 
savagely defended. The oil depletion allow- 
ance has created more millionaires than any 
other special tax benefit. Its beneficiaries 
have grown so powerful they influence ap- 
pointments to the Ways and Means and Fi- 
nance Committees. Every attempt to cut 
depletion allowances has ended up by in- 
creasing and spreading them. 


They tend to grow and expand as other 
taxpayers or groups demand similar benefits. 
The depletion allowance first covered only 
oil. Now it extends to every natural resource 
except soil, air, and water. Capital gains, 
which are taxed at half the rate of ordinary 
income up to a 25 percent maximum, are 
another case in point. Congress and the 
Treasury have battled for years to limit the 
switch of ordinary income to capital gains. 
But capital gains treatment is now given to 
such things as coal and timber royalties, 
lump sum payments from pension funds, 
and the sale of patent rights, stock options, 
growing crops, and breeding livestock. 

They open up unintended loopholes for 
other taxpayers. Typical is the tax credit 
given for Western Hemisphere trading cor 
porations—another war measure. A mining 
company operating in South America threat- 


_ened to cut off a strategic supply because of 


the high corporation taxes. So the rate for 
this company was cut from 52 to 38 percent. 
But the amendment was so loosely drawn 
that it applied to all United States companies 
doing export business with Latin America. 
And recently the President’s Commission on 
Foreign Trade Policy recommended that the 
same preference be given to all United States 
firms doing business.anywhere in the world. 
Thus American taxpayers without realizing 


it would foot the bill for stimulating private © 


investment in underdeveloped countries. 
Income Tax Errors Fa.t Intro Curious 
PATTERNS 
The Revenue Service several years 90 
made a study of the number and sour 
of errors made on income tax returns. — 
The Service selected 160,000 returns filed 
in 1948 and audited them carefully in a= 
effort to find out how many taxpayers were 
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making mistakes or cheating. Here are some 
of the findings: 

One out of every four returns contained 
some errors. Nine out of every 10 taxpayers 
who made such mistakes paid too little taxes. 

The errors, if applied to all returns filed 
4n 1948, cost the Government $1.4 billion. 

The largest source of errors was failure to 

rt all income received. It accounted for 
$1 billion. 

More than 2 million low-income taxpayers 
claimed too many exemptions. 

One out of every three taxpayers who item- 
ized deductions claimed too many. 

Business returns accounted for the most 
rrors—48 out of every 100 returns filed. 





International Travel—Onur Largest Single 
‘ Foreign Trade Item 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, undér 
authority of section 7 (m) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1957, a study is being 
conducted by the President’s Committee 
on Facilitation.and Promotion of Inter- 
national Travel, under the direction of 
the Honorable Clarence Randall, and 
with the cooperation of the various exec- 
utive departments concerned, as well as 
private enterprise, of the barriers to in- 
ternational travel and “ways and means 
of promoting, developing, encouraging, 
and facilitating such travel” in the mu- 
tual interests of the United States and 
our free world friends. I had the privi- 
lege of offering an amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act on the floor of the 
Senate. ” 

Within the year American-fiag jet air- 
craft will be brought into service, bring- 
ing still closer our neighbors living thou- 
sands of miles away. 

I should like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues pertinent excerpts from 
the testimony of the head of one of the 
great airlines which span the seas under 
the emblem of the American flag, the 
testimony of Juan Trippe, president of 
Pan American Airways, before the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. 

The conclusion of the agreement with 
the Soviet Union, announced yesterday, 
and similar activities in this field make 
me feel very strongly that tourism will 
turn out to be one of the most salient 
aspects of American foreign policy, and 
that the work of the President’s commit- 
tee can be very helpful to us, and I hope 
will result in constructive suggestions 
which may require legislation by the 
Congress, i : 


‘increase foreign 
Million will be spent in the United States 
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are available, United States residents spent 
abroad $1,800,000,000, an increase of some 
400 percent over the $400 million spent an- 
nually before World War II. 

Reciprocally, in 1956, foreign visitors spent 
some $770,000;000 in the United States, an 
important contribution to our economy and 
already a modest start in selling the United 
States and our way of life to people of other 
nations. Although figures for the year 1957 
are not yet available, the international travel 
business exceeded the year previous and in 
amount is expected to approach $2 billion. 
Large as is this sum, it could be doubled in 
the next 3 years—in the new age of jet 
transport travel. 

Would this expansion be good business for 
the free world—our allies and the yet un- 
committed nations outside the Communist 
bloc? 

Emphatically, yes. What other way have 
those nations to earn dollars and other hard 
currencies for themselves and yet not deplete 
their resources? In fact, the more American 
travelers actually visit other nations to see 
their art treasures, their cathedrals, their 
countryside, their relics of the past, the more 
they are apt to preserve and properly take 
care of these priceless riches. 

What other international business pro- 
vides people-to-people contact on such a 
scale with its favorable cultural, educational, 
and political connotations? What other 
business makes countless cash registers ring 
60 immediately in small shops, in restaurants, 
in inns and hotels throughout the country— 
or so directly creates good job opportunities 
in a myriad of service industries?” What 
other international business so directly af- 
fects the average citizen and so many people 
of the free world? 

Conversely, for the American people and 
their Government expenditures by Ameri- 
can tourists*abroad are the most effective 
single source of dollars necessary to finance 
the export of American manufactured and 
agricultural products. Expanded tourism is 
thus the best way for the United States to 
further two-way trade with the free world. 

Furthermore, the international travel busi- 
ness carries with it a corollary advantage for 
our Defense Establishment and for the tax- 
payer. Never so much as now, in these criti- 
cal years of the cold war, is an efficient mer- 
chant marine—plus a large long-range jet 
civil air fleet—the essential gecond line of 
defense for our country. Increasing travel 
will provide the traffic on which our sea 
and air carriers can base the maintenance 
and expansion of this vital force-in-being. 
Compare such a vital force-in-being with the 
alternative—a large mothball fleet of ships 
and jet transports—all in storage. 

The United States transport and travel in- 
dustry is already leading the way toward the 
goal of mraking the foreign tourist industry, 


in 8 years, a $4 billion a year business. 


Thirty-eight new passenger vessels are now 
under construction for the United States flag 
steamship lines. Jet aircraft ordered and un- 
der construction and destined to fly between 
the United States and other friendly nations 


vof the free world exceed in value a billion 


dollars. 

With this new fleet—for every single travel 
seat presently available, two could be avail- 
able and in service during the next 3 years— 
in this new era of jet transport travel. 

Furthermore, on April 1 next, the trans- 
atlantic airlines are introducing a new econ- 
omy class service at 20 percent below the 
‘tourist fares. ‘Transatlantic travel will be- 
come available for the first time to 40 percent 
‘of the people of both the Old and New World 


‘who could not heretofore afford the luxury 


of foreign travel. 
‘The international airlines, the shipping 
companies, the travel agents, all are em- 
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alone on selling, promoting, and advertising 
such travel to friendly foreign lands. 

Foreign governments themselves are also 
actively embarked in urging Americans to 
pay them a visit. Travel bureaus have been 
opened in New York and other metropolitan 
centers by many foreign nations. Their ad~ 
vertising campaigns on a large scale are 
under way in the public press. There is 
proof abundant, that every mation of the 
free world, and some behind the Iron Cur- 
tain as well, would welcome double the 
present number of American visitors. There 
is proof abundant, they would support every 
sound step which our Government might 
initiate to expand the international travel 
industry to the §$4 billion goal within 
the next 3 years. Although the transport 
and travel industries and most foreign gov- 
ernments as well are all pulling good oars 
in the boat, there are still barriers to reach- 
ing this goal which I believe only the United 
States Government can surmount. 

First, our Government program to pro- 
mote two-way foreign travel must be sharply 
augumented. The office charged: with this 
responsibility must be given a broader mis- 
sion, together with the necessary prestige, 
authority, and funds. The office should be 
established as the focal point for a top 
priority interdepartmental program within 
the Government. Just like most foreign 
governments, large and small, which seek to 
increase tourism, this office should have a 
budget for the procurement and disposition 
abroad of advertising material necessary to 
encourage foreigners to visit the United 
States. 

Second, there must be a continued carn- 
paign on all fronts sponsored by this Go7- 
ernment to further reduce the costly and 
time-consuming documents and redtape sti!l 
required of travelers and carriers in conneo- 
tion with foreign travel. Much progress has 
been made in this direction. Only last week, 
the United States Government requirements 
for airline passenger manifests were elimi- 
nated. Henceforth, unnecessary departure 
delays to complete this archaic formality 
will not occur. Immediate savings will ex- 
ceed a. million dollars. Much more could 
be done and will be done if our Govern- 
ment leads the way. As an iilustration 
there should be a substantial reduction in 
the expense, delay and inconvenience to 
which foreigners are subjected when they 
seek permission to enter the United States 
as tourists. 

Third, as recommended by the Randall 
Commission and endorsed by President 
Eisenhower in 1954, the Customs exemption 
for returning American residents should be 
raised from $500 to $1,000. A bill to this 
effect, H. R. 1132, was introduced by Con- 
gressman FRELINGHUYSEN. Although all in- 
terested departments of the Government 
testified in favor of the bill, Congress as 
yet has taken no action. The President 
should renew his request to the Congress 
for passage of this legislation. 

Finally, and probably most important— 
the effective barrier to the growth of inter- 
national travel posed by the dearth of ade- 
quate hotel accommodations abroad must be 
eliminated. New tourist-type hotel con- 
struction abroad since Pearl Harbor has as 
yet not equaled the hotel capacity bombed 
out or abandoned during and since World 
War II. On the other hand, with the great 
expansion of air travel, foreign travel as a 
whole has increased some 400 percent. Ob- 
viously the shortage or absence of suitable 
hotel accommodations is already evident 
everywhere. 

Foreign governments appreciate and are 
lending encouragement to the construction 
of new hotels. Businessmen abroad, and 
here as well, are aware of the tremendous 
shortage of tourist hotel accommodations 
everywhere. And businessmen, often en- 
couraged by local governments, have done 
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much work to correct the situation. Large 
American hotel chains, such as Hilton, Shera- 
ton, Knott, American, IHC, and others, are 
ready and willing to help. Some of the inter- 
national airlines, American as well as foreign, 
are prepared to invest equity capital along 
with local partners to build appropriate 
tourist hotels in many countries where such 
facilities are woefully short or nonexistent. 

The bottleneck, the real roadblock, is the 
lack of dollar credit to finance elevators, air 
conditioning, and other equipment that is 
not available locally and can be best secured 
in the United States. Commercial banks and 
other private lending agencies, under present 
policies, could not extend such credits. Even 
the Export-Import Bank as a Government 
institution would not in many countries. 

To break this barrier, the United States 
Government should again put encourage- 
ment and support of new tourist-type hotel 
construction abroad high on its priority list. 
It did so once before in 1946 when the good- 
neighbor policy led the administration and 
the Congress to encourage the Export-Import 
Bank to extend dollar credits for the con- 
struction of modern hotels in Latin America. 

Were the Export-Import Bank and/or the 
Development Loan Fund to provide the mini- 
mum dollar loans required for hotel con- 
struction programs—which are otherwise 
soundly conceived and financed—and lack 
only the necessary catalytic agent—dollar 
credits—many sound and vitally necessary 
new hotel projects would come promptly to 
fruition. 

Here again is a barrier to the promotion 
and development of international travel 
which can be readily overcme by—only by— 
the United States Government. It already 
has the means and tools to do so. Most of 
such loans, in the long run, would be sound 
loans and, equally important, the new hotels 
would generate tourist dollars in an amount 
many times servicing charges on the related 
dollar debt. 

If these things are done, annual expendi- 
tures by Americans traveling abroad will 
reach the $4 billion goal during the next 3 
years. Visits by foreigners to America will 
increase by 400 percent. 

If they are not done, these priceless eco- 
nomic ingredients—the ability and desire of 
many people to travel in-new jet transports 
and by modern ship—will be utterly wasted. 
Our Government has the choice—should or 
should not these new vessels and this great 
fleet of jet transports be put to work effi- 
ciently? Should, or should not, the foreign 
travel business increase to $4 billion? 

It must make that choice now, this year, 
or it may be too late. 





Wilma Soss’ Pocketbook News, Monday 
Feature on NBC Radio’s Nightline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of our 
colleagues the following excerpt from 
Wilma Soss’ broadcast of December 9, 
1957. Mrs. Soss is the founder and presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women Share- 
holders in American Business, Inc.: 

With the anniversary of Pearl Harbor there 
were more predictions of doom than boom. 
With Russia having the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, people are asking what are the 
chances of a second Pearl Harbor? 
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Here’s one answer that came out of Pitts- 
burgh. It startled business leaders and you 
may want to hear it, too. 

“Why fight for a closet, when in 50 or 100 
years you can have the whole house?” asked 
science buff, Matthew J. Culligan. “Why 
should the Russians bother to attack the 
United States in the satellite age? 

“It becomes illogical,” he said, “when over- 
night the United States has become just one 
small part of that old civilization the earth. 
And the earth is only one planet out of bil- 
lions to be explored. Outer space is our 
new frontier. And colonization of bodies in 
outer space can mean far greater wealth 
than anything we have to offer on earth.” 

As an example, “Joe Culligan, who is also 
vice president in charge of the NBC radio 
network, pointed out, and I quote “Solving 
the secret of cosmic radiation beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere as a source of power, 
could give its discoverer more real assets 
than control of all the waters—all the min- 
erals and industry of the entire earth. 

“The evaluation of wealth, as we know it 
today,” he said, “will undergo cataclysmic 
changes, as a country acquires a foothold in 
other planets or bodies in space.” 

And may I point out that is not something 
remote. Only a few days ago, the American 
Rocket Society asserted that the United 
States will be able to send manned flights 
to the moon and back within 20 years, and 
the Russians expect to land on the moon. 
Manned space flights are predicted in only a 
few years. The gold rush of the nineties 
may be like a drop of rain compared to the 
rush of countries and corporations to stake 
out claims in outer space. 5 

If the United States were to fail to get 
its place in the new firmament, it would 
no longer be the richest country in the 
world. We would rapidly decline as a world 
power. 

As the wealth of a country changes, the 
wealth of all its industries and individuals 
also, change proportionately. Therefore, 
businessmen were told by Joe Culligan, that 
the “very first thing each of us must do in 
the satellite age is to remove the blinders 
of precedent. We should change our cur- 
rent habits, opinion and traditional con- 
victions about money. We must prepare for 
a whole new concept of wealth, which will 
unfold as surely and inevitably as human 
occupation ofouter space.” 

Now, that doesn’t mean to buy dollar mis- 
sile stocks the way people rushed to put 
their money in penny uranium stocks—and 
lost most of it. Many of the so-called mis- 
sile stocks turn out to be in companies (and 
some excellent ones) where missiles are only 
a very small percent of sales and earnings. 
But because these companies make materials 
or parts that go info missiles, their stocks 
sometimes sell at a price many more times 
earnings than they may really be worth. 
Then, if investor sentiment should change, 
the price changes, too. Aircraft missile 
stocks nosedived when our rocket goof- 
nicked. But they began to recover as in- 
vestors realized that our failure in launching 
@ satellite means more dollars for defense. 

In buying into missile and aircraft com- 
panies; pick companies that have what is 
known as a good “hardware” position—not 
just research and development contracts. 
Here’s why. 

Aircraft companies are said to have “hard- 
ware” when they have tankers, planes or 
products actually in production. Otherwise 
real carnage can result since Uncle Sam 
only puts up 80 percent of the money to pay 
for research and development. But the other 
20 percent may never be recovered by these 
companies if the work is not accepted by the 
Government. Today aircraft and missiles 
are @ fast moving, fast charging industry. 
But it is for the alert speculator with surplus 
funds—and remember, even to speculate 
means to investigate—not to gamble on an 
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unseasoned company with no record of earn. 
ings nor dividends. 

But all the speculation is not in the stock 
market. Toy manufacturers speculate in 
their stocks, too. Forty-eight hours after 
sputnik was circling overhead, the Walj 
Street Journal reported that 1 toy manu. 
facturer took 81 workers off the toy water 
pistol line and put them on the toy satellite 
line. 

While Americans are thinking of toys and 
Christmras, Russia’s earthly economy is 
sacrificed to get to the planets first and block 
our access, if they can. So, as Joe Culligan 
says: “It may be that the Russians are ag 
much interested in buying time in the strug. 
gle for domination of the vast new universe 
as we are in buying time for defense.” 

That’s why he believes that, barring an 
accident, we are not likely to have a second 
Pearl Harbor by the Russians. The “Pear] 
Harbor” we do face is an economic one. It 
may be only a@ month away and of our own 
making. 

If the investment bankers continue to 
fight for a ceiling on individual tax rates as 
indicated in Plorida last week— 

If labor fights a wage freeze— 

If we all fight for local projects and special 
interests that we dont’ want to give up— 

The question is: Can your Congressman 
survive these pressures with an election year 
ahead and still win the race for your survival 
too? 

I think you should know that he doesn't 
think he can. 





Justice of the Peace George Howeiler, 
of Sandy, Oreg., Surmounts Grave 
Physical Handicaps To Attain Emi- 
nence in His Community 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, . 
many of us in full possession of our pre- 
cious faculties often fail to appreciate 
what these blessings truly mean. Fed- 
eral programs for aid to the handicapped 
are so essential because they encourage 
men and women who are rising above 
such difficulties, in order to attain some 
of the achievements which we frequently 
take for granted. 

Many residents .of Oregon are proud 
of the courage and determination of 
George Howeiler, a lawyer in the Clacka- 
mas County community of Sandy, who 
has overcome the grim handicap of 
blindness and become justice of the 
peace in his section of our State. 

With the aid of his attractive wife, 
Ruth, Mr. Howeiler has gained such con- 
fidence among his neighbors that he was 
elected justice of the peace in November 
of 1956 by the overwhelming majority 
of 2,976 votes to 214, 

An informative and _ enlightening 
article in tribute to Justice of the Peace 
Howeiler appeared in the January 1958 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal, by Jack Zimmerman, of Beaver- 
ton, Oreg. I believe Mr, Zimmerman’ 
excellent article should be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, where I know it 
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will be read with genuine interest by 


many of my colleagues in the Senate. Its 
title is “A Success Story: Blind Justice 


in Oregon.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this permission be granted. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Success Story: Birvp JUSTICE IN OREGON 
(By Jack Zimmerman, of Beaverton, Oreg.j 

George Howeiler is one man who won’t 
take exception if you tell him justice is 
blind. 

On the contrary, Howeiler is quite literally 
living proof of the old saying. He is justice 
of the peace for the sprawling nage district 
of Oregon’s Clackamas County, and he is 
totally blind. 

Justice Howeiler ascended to the justice 
court by virtue of a resounding 2,976 to 214 
ballot in the November 1956 Sections. He 
replaced 88-year-old Justice J. Hall, who 
retired after serving 24 years. 

A resident of Sandy, a tiny wayside com- 
munity which straddles the Mt. Hood loop 
highway east of Portland, for only a year, 
Howeiler was born in Edmonton, Alberta, 
September 17, 1910, and moved to eastern 
Washi with his parents in 1923. Born 
with normal sight, his present blindness is 
the result of a premature explosion of blast- 
ing caps when he was a teen-ager. And 
with an optimism stronger than that of 
most newly seated elected officials, he con- 
siders his handicap one of his greatest 
blessings. 

“I had quit school to become a farmer in 
my junior year of high School,” he explains, 
“and if it hadn’t been for my accident and 
examples of other handicapped people I 
probably never would have amounted to 
anything.” 

As a result of his injury though, Howeiler 
has not only become a justice of the peace, 
he is a practicing lawyer, has been a teacher, 
school administrator, and holds a master’s 
degree in education form Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
As a newly blinded teen-ager, Howeiler 
turned to music and became proficient with 
the piano. A blind piano tuner heard of 
him and came to visit him on his father’s 
Okanogan County farm. The visitor urged 
Howeiler to continue his education. Several 
operations on his eyes followed and by the 
time he was enrolled in Eastern Washington 
College of Education at Cheney he possesed 
limited narrow vision. 

With double lenses on his glasses he was 
able to read by taking in only two letters 
at a time. 

At Cheney in 1939 he met and married his 
wife, Ruth, and together they completed 


Columbia and became teachers. 

During this period Howeiler’s blindness 
descended on him again and operations re- 
stored some sight once more. Be became 
teaching principal of a small eastern Wash- 
ington school. Then one day in a classroom 
in 1945, Howeiler’s blindness became perma 
nent. 

As he stood lecturing his students @ sud- 
den hemorrhage clouded his vision and final 
darkness closed in. 
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blind. Nights they went to school and stud- 
led. They were graduated together and 
passed the bar in 1952. 

In law school Howeiler learned he would 
not be alone in Oregon as a blind lawyer. 
Successful blind lawyers are practicing in 
Brownsville, The Dalles, and Portland. As 
far as becoming a judge, the Sandy justice 
of the peace believes he is setting some- 
thing of a precedent. He has heard of 
one blind municipal magistrate and another 
in- Illinois who rose to the State supreme 
court in spite of his handicap. 

When it comes to dispensing justice, 
Howeiler feels his blindness is no handicap. 
Operating his court and law practice are 
like everything else that must be adjusted 
to and taken in stride. With the aid of 
lawbooks in braille, his braillewriter—a 
typewriter that types in braille—and record- 
ings, the Sandy justice of the peace handles 
lots of business. His file cards are filed 
upside down and files run in reverse alpha- 
betical order, but otherwise you wouldn’t 
notice anything strange about the opera- 
tions. 

When he took office the new justice of the 
peace hired Bill Blake, Portland policeman 
for 20 years, as secretary, and most of the 
court business stems from activities of the 
area’s weighmasters, State police, sheriff’s 
deputies, amd game wardens. So far he 
hasn’t had to sit in Judgment over any of 
his wife’s clients. 

Two more duties which haven’t come his 
way yet include conducting court involving 
a gambling charge and performing marriage. 
And in connection with the latter two cate- 
gories, Howeiler explains justice doesn’t have 
any monopoly on blindness. 

“People have been saying the same thing 
about fortune and love for a long time, too,” 
he retorts. 





Resolution of National Federation of In- 
dependent Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., 
Commends House Small Business Com- 
mittee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Select Committee on Small Business has 
been investigating and studying some of 
the small-business problems of the iron 
and steel scrap industry. The commit- 
tee has received many commendatory 
letters and congratulations from small 
scrap dealers throughout the country 
who have found encouragement in the 
concern of this Congress in the many 
problems facing the industry. 

I have recently received a letter from 
Mr. Stanley Asrael, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Scrap 
Yard Dealers, Inc., transmitting a reso- 


phase of the committee’s investigation 
_Was directed. In addition, it urges the 
committee to continue further investi- 
gations into the domestic aspects of the 
market. I believe that other Members 
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will be interested in this letter and the 
accompanying resolution which are as 
follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDE- 

PENDENT SCRAP YARD DEALERS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., December 20, 1957. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Small Business Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: It gives me 
great pleasure to enclose herewith text of 
resolution adopted at the Fourth Annual 
Convention of Federation held at the Sun- 
day, December 8th, 1957, session at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

We believe that it expresses the views of 
the more than 3,000 member and non-mem- 
ber scrap dalers in the United States, who, 
I am confident, look forward to the possibly 
continuing, and certainly needed, studies on 
the part of your committee, with special ref- 
erence, in this phase, to domestic markets. 

Very sincerely yours, 
STANLEY ASRAEL, 
President. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL FED- 

ERATION OF INDEPENDENT ScRAP YARD 

DeaLers, INc., aT Irs SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 

DeEcEMBER 8, 1957, SESSION oF ITs FoURTH 

ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD AT THE MaAy- 

FLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Be it resolved, it is the sense of the Fourth 
Annual Convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Scrap Yard Dealers, Inc., 
in convention assembled at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 8, 
1957, that: 

1. The more than 3,000 scrap dealers in 
the United States, representing as they do a 
$2 billion a year industry, as well as the 
national business community owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Small Business Committee 
of the House of Representatives, under the 
chairmanship of the Honorable WricuT Pat- 
MAN and to the able and conscientious staff 
of that committee for its splendid work in 
its study of the foreign-trade aspects of the 
industry, critically important both to our 
national economy and national defense, with 
special regard to the possibility of existence 
within the industry of economic elements 
which may affect its full and untrammeled 
operations within our free-enterprise frame- 
work. 

2. With all the great and searching study 
already made the opportunity and necessity 
continues to exist for further investigative 
studies now with respect to the domestic 
markets, without which the completion of 
the current phase might be considered as 
preliminary only. 





Pay TV—Statement by Leonard H. 


Goldenson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Leonard H. Goldenson, presi- 
dent of the American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theaters, Inc., before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Poreign Commerce on January 22, 1958, 
on the subject of pay TV. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD H. GOLDENSON, PREsI- 
DENT, AMERICAN BROADCASTING-PARAMOUNT 
THEATRES, INC,, BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
JANUARY 22, 1958 
My name is Leonard H. Goldenson. I am 

president of American Broadcasting-Para- 

mount Theatres, Inc. We operate the ABC 

Television Network and television stations 

located in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los 

Angeles, and San Francisco. Each of these 

cities with the exception of Detroit is eligible 

for pay TV trial operations under the Com- 
mission’s recent order. 

We have stated our opposition to pay TV 
on many occasions. Our reasons are ex- 
plained in statements filed before the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
during hearings held in April, 1956, and be- 
fore the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

We have alsO opposed the Commission’s 
plan to authorize pay TV on a trial basis. 
I have submitted to committee counsel for 
distribution to members of this committee 
copies of our comments dated July 8, 1957 
and reply comments dated July 22, 1957, 
which we filed in response to the Commis- 
sion’s proposal to authorize pay TV on a 
trial basis. Rather than repeat our position 
on trial authorizations in full detail in this 
statement, I believe that it would be prefer- 
able if I were to summarize it briefly and 
respectfully request that you make our 
comments and reply comments a part of your 
record. 

Our position is: 

1. Pay TV will supply little, if anything, 
that the public does not receive today on 
free television—and with each succeeding 
season television expands its already rounded 
program service. 

2. If pay TV succeeds, the programs now 
seen on free TV will move to pay TV. The 
public will be the loser, for it will be forced 
to pay for programs it now sees free. 

3. Those who will suffer most will be peo- 
ple in the lower and middle income groups, 
those who can least afford to pay. These 
are the ones to whom a television set is 
a means through which they can bring their 
families into contact with everything which 
is most exciting in the whole field of en- 
tertainment, sports, news and information, 
and public affairs—indeed, the whole gamut 
of our activities as a Nation. 

4. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was created* by Congress to develop 
and foster our American system of free radio 
and free television—not to authorize or en- 
courage another system which could lead to 
its destruction, without first ascertaining 
the will of Congress. 

5. Irrevocable changes should not be made 


in the system which the Commission was. 


established to aid and develop until the 
Congress expresses its will. 

6. Commission experience demonstrates 
the difficulty of turning the clock back after 
interests become established, after the pub- 
lic has relied upon the Commission’s action, 
and after substantial expenditures have been 
made. 

7. Congress should not be bypassed on 
matters of basic national policy. 

The above outlines the position we have 
taken before the Federal Communications 
Commission. We believe that the Commis- 
sion’s action authorizing pay television on a 
trial basis would, if fully implemented, re- 
sult in the establishment of pay television 
for all practical purposes even though it is 
supposedly on a trial basis. And this, we 
believe, would lead to the destruction of 
free television. 

I have spent most of my adult life in 
the entertainment business dealing with 
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program packagers, producers, performers, 
and agents. These people are naturally in- 
terested in obtaining the maximum price 
for their products and services. This is not 
said critically. People in the entertainment 
business are no different from people in any 
other business. This being the case, I am 
convinced that a pay TV system would soon 
strip television of its most popular programs 
by the sheer weight of its bidding power. 

Let me illustrate this by saying that the 
producers of programs would favor charging 
1 million homes 50 cents apiece with a gross 
of $500,000 to charging 10 million homes 1 
cent apiece or $100,000—a typical charge to 
advertisers. It can readily be appreciated 
that the potential of pay TV—if it works— 
would make it almost irresistible from a 
profit standpoint. 

Under our present system of free television 
the public can now receive a wide and varied 
selection of programs—dramatic, musical, 
sports, public affairs, discussion, and news. 
The fact that the public would be charged 
for the programs on pay television is no 
assurance that the quality of television pro- 
gramming would improve. Nor is there 
any assurance that pay television programs 
ultimately would not carry advertising. If 
this occurred, the American people would pay 
for exactly what they now receive free. But 
would they continue to receive the public- 
service programming now provided by our 
present system? 

Our present system enables free television 
to bring to its audience political conventions, 
congressional hearings, Presidential address- 
es, and other special events of national im- 
portance. This is made possible only by the 
nationwide interconnection facilities of the 
networks. These facilities also play a highly 
important role in our national security. Free 
television also donates time for thousands of 
public service announcements for charitable 
promotions, .Treasury bond sales, Armed 
Forces recruiting and similar drives. 7 

The revenue which networks receive from 
commercially sponsored programs makes 
possible the presentation of public-service 
programming which individual stations on 
their own cannot afford. Any significant 
threat to the economic base of free network 
television threatens this programming—at 
a time when it is more important than ever 
to have an infomed and alert citizenry. 

There are approximately 47 million tele- 
vision receivers now in use. These receivers 
represent a multi-billion-dollar investment 
by the American people—an investment made 
in reliance upon the continuation of free 
television service. It would be a flagrant 
breach of faith to change the fundamental 
concepts on which our system is based—a 
change which would create classes of viewers 
based not on choice but on ability to pay. 

The inability of a network to broadcast its 
program in markets where scarce facilities are 
used for pay TV programs, would make free 
television programs unacceptable to na- 
tional advertisers and cause their cancella- 
tion throughout the country. As this occurs, 
the economic base of television advertising 
would dry up, and this in turn would result 
in the end of free television. 

This problem could be presented by a trial 
of pay TV even though restricted to markets 
with four services. Let us take an example 
familiar to all of you—-Washington, D. C— 
one of the markets in which tests may be au- 
thorized. Channels 4, 5, 7 and 9 are as- 


7 in the prime evening hours— 


channel 
7:30 to 10:30—you can see programs ranging 
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from Disneyland to the Wednesday Night 
Fights. If channel 7 were devoted to pay 
TV during those hours, none of those pro- 
grams will be listed in your paper—the chan- 
nel would be blacked out unless you paid. 
If two of the stations in Washington de- 
voted their prime evening hours to pay TV, 
there would be only two stations left to ac- 
commodate the free programs now provided 
by the three networks and other 
suppliers. That is what pay TV could mean 
to Washington. 

We cannot believe that Congress will per- 
mit the destruction of our present TV serv- 
ice, or that the American people would tol- 
erate its destruction; nevertheless, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to state what our position 
would be in this unlikely event. 

We are strongly committed to continuing 
our growth as a free television network with 
the programing bill paid by the advertiser, 
rather than by a limited segment of the pub- 
lic. This position is based upon an evalua- 
tion of our own business position as well as 
the public interest. 

We know that we may expect an increas- 
ingly successful network operation under the 
present system of free television. The 
growth of the ABC Television Network, which 
in 1957 provided 100 million television listen- 
ing hours a week to the American public 
compared with 50 million in 1955, is dra- 
matic proof of this. In the event, however, 
that pay TV were to become a successful 
reality with the resulting deterioration of 
free television, we would be obliged, as a 
matter of self-preservation, to enter the pay 
TV field, and our experience and know-how 
in the entertainment field should enable us 
to take a leading position should this occur. 
Nevertheless, we prefer to continue to serve 
all the American people with a constantly 
growing and improved p service 
rather than depend on a small portion of the 
public for a possibly higher profit. 

We will, therefore, continue to operate as 
a company under either the present free tele- 
vision system or a substituted pay television 
system. We cannot say with any certainty 
at this time which system would provide the 
most benefit to us, since there are too many 
unknowns in the pay television picture. 
However, we do know which system will give 
the most benefit to the American public. 

The Commission and the proponents of 
pay TV have stated that it is in the best 
American tradition to give pay TV atest. To 
permit such a test is equivalent to starting 
an epidemic to test a new vaccine. Once the 
epidemic has started, it cannot be controlled. 
Even limited 3-year tests, because of the in- 
vestment required, would create economic in- 
terests which, once established, would he 
virtually impossible to dislodge. 

The suggestion that this investment and 
established viewing habits developed over a 
3-year test period would not virtually re- 
quire final approval by the Commission is 
unbelievable. Past Commission experience is 
directly to the contrary. The existing VHF- 
UHF dilemma is a classic case in point. 

The fundamental precept of the Commu- 
nications Act is operation in the public in- 
terest. Clearly the public interest cannot and 
would not be served by the destruction or 
weakening of our present system. In the 
last analysis, when you cut through all the 
arguments for and against pay television, it 
is inescapable that what is is a 
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ted pending your determination of our 
national policy. The question is whether 
the people will be deprived of free television. 
The decision is yours, 





Inflation and Recession 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the New Re- 
public of January 27,1958. As the article 
indicates, the facts speak for themselves: 

INFLATION AND RECESSION 


As a case study in how to have inflation 
and recession at the same time, the foliow- 
ing data on the automobile industry be- 
tween October, 1957, and January, 1958, are 
presented without comment: 

List prices went up. Between October and 
November, 1957, when the new automobile 
models came out, the list prices on these 
models were raised by about 3.5 percent over 
the entire range from Fords to Cadillacs. 
At the new levels, the lowest-priced models 
of the big three, 2-door sedans without 
automatic drive, power steering or power 
brakes, list at $2,065 for a Ford, $2,101 for a 
Chevrolet, $2,118 for a Plymouth. Other 
models, exclusive of Corvettes and Thunder- 
birds, range up $2,438 for a 4-door Ford 
Fairlane 500, $2, for a Chevrolet Bel Air 
convertible, $2,762 for a Plymouth Belvedere 
convertible. : 

All prices followed. With the tightening- 
up in trade-in allowances, discounts, etc., 
which comes each year with the model 
change-over, prices to consumers of all cars, 
new and used, rose between October and 
November by 11.5 percent. 

The size of automobile notes went up. As 
of the end of November, unsold stocks of new 
automobiles _were substantially above those of 
& year previous, about comparable to 1955. 
The average note signed for a new Car was 
slightly over $2,600. A year before, it had 
been a little under $2,500; in 1955 it was just 
over $2,300. 

The length of automobile notes went up. 
In the big selling push of 1955, a 3-year ma- 
turity on new car notes became fairly com- 
mon—about 1 in 4 of all notes written were 
on that basis. But as of now, of the auto- 
mobile paper purchased from dealers by 
finance companies and banks—and they buy 
some 75 percent of all notes—every other one 
gives the buyer 3 years to pay. - Automobile 
credit outstanding—the purchase of today’s 
or yesterday’s cars with tomorrow’s purchas- 
ing power—totals $15.5 billion. 

The cost of living went up. On Decem- 
ber 20, the Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounced its consumer price index reflecting 
changes in prices between October and No- 
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els of scales, Christmas holidays were de- 
clared in automobile production. On De- 
cember 24, Plymouth shut down operations 
until January 2; Dodge and De Soto were 
down respectively from December 31 to Jan- 
uary 7 and from December 31 to January 6; 
Ford and Chevrolet made lesser adjustments. 
Total automobile production dropped to some 
'75,000-80,000 cars a week, as compared with 
around 140,000 a week in early December. 

Since then, production has been resumed 
at a rate substantially lower than either be- 
fore the holidays or a year ago. Automotive 
News estimates that for the week ending Jan- 
uary 18, current lay-offs are idling 75,000— 
100,000 auto workers. With the home plants 
of Dodge, De Soto, Studebaker, and Packard 
down entirely, and with Plymouth, Buick, 
Cadillac, Pontiac, and Oldsmobile working 
short time, total output will be about 113,500 
cars as contrasted with 146,000 in the com- 
parable week of 1957. 


> 





How To Get Action From Politicians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker,I have 
often wondered how I could advise my 
constituents to make more effective use 
of the services of my office. Our col- 
league, FranK,M. Corrin, of Maine, has 
supplied an answer that I believe will be 
of interest to the Members of Congress. 
Congressman Corrin directs his sugges- 
tion particularly to small-business men, 
a group now confronted by serious prob- 
lems with which the Congress is con- 
cerned. Our colleague, a graduate of 
both the Business School and the Law 
School of Harvard University, has set 
forth his views in a well-written article 
entitled “How To Get Action From Poli- 
ticians,” which appears in the autumn 
issue of the Harvard Business School 
Bulletin. The article follows: 

How To Ger Action From PotLrrictlans 

(By Congressman FraAnK M, Corrin) 

Eight months of exposure to the legisla- 
tive process at the national level have blasted 
some shibboleths I have long taken for 
granted about the relationships between a 
businessman and a politician. 

There is a legendary mutual respect be- 
tween those citizens who have scaled the 
economic or political heights far enough to 
win an election or meet a payroll. Accord- 
ing to this school of thought, both the poli- 
tician and the businessman look down from 
their Olympian heights with mingled respect 
for each other and compassion or contempt 
for all lesser souls. 

If this bond exists, it is not apparent to 
me. All too often I have the impression that 
businessmen feel as Walter Pitkin expressed 
it in the Twilight of the American Mind, 
that politicians “are the semifailures in busi- 
ness and the professions; men of mediocre 
mentality, dubious morals, and magnificent 
commonplacenéss.”1 Conversely, many in 
politics, are inclined to view businessmen as 
successes in their vocation but utterly naive, 
uninformed and unrealistic in matters of 
both government and politics. . 
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These comments do not apply to several 
areas where there is a sturdy bridge of un- 
derstanding between the political leader and 
the business leader. One such area is that 
where the businessman becomes for a time 
a political figure, as in the case of some of 
the members of the Cabinet. The reverse 
situation occurs when a Member of Congress 
becomes or remains the head of his own 
business. Then there is a rarefied atmos- 
phere of really “big’’ business, where there 
may well be a high degree of appreciation of 
the complexities underlying most political 
issues. ; 

Indeed, one might well question whether 
@ business enterprise in this country has 
ever become dominant in its field without 
an effective merger of the economic and 
political modes of thought on the part of 
its leaders. What I have said about a lack 
of mutual understanding between politicians 
and businessmen is directed to the multi- 
tude of small entrepreneurs who have the 
least time or energy to devote to a better 
acquaintance with the practices, procedures, 
and personalities of Government. 

Yet, speaking as a Member of Congress, 
I am deeply concerned over the gulf of 
ignorance that separates us from the leaders 
of the platoons and companies, if not the 
brigades and armies of business. 

We in politics and Government sense that 
a very critical period is being faced by the 
small- to moderate-sized independent busi- 
nessman. We talk in generalities about the 
effect of tight money, costly credit, lack of 
equity capital, high taxes, poor management, 
unfair competition, and monopolistic prac- 
ices. But what we know about these prob- 
lems, with a few notable exceptions, comes 
from practically every source but the busi- 
nessman himself. 


BUSINESSMEN DON’T SPEAK UP 


More and more, Congress is facing up to 
the fact that the problem of survival of 
small units is one of the major themes in 
Government today. Yet the absurdity exists 
that Congress will act in a field directly af- 
fecting small business with relatively few 
businessmen making their views known. 
This is despite the fact that their views are 
both sought and welcomed. 

Perhaps the reason, at rockbottom, for 
this hands-off attitude toward Government 
by the average small-business leader stems 
from several assumptions which are today 
unrealistic. Indeed, they may never have 
been realistic. 

The first idea is that Government (and 
the political personalities, parties, and ways 
of thought and action that make up Govern- 
ment) does not and should not concern it- 
self with the problems of free and small 
enterprise, The second idea is that the gar- 
den variety of businessman should not at- 
tempt to be a lobbyist, or to try to persuade 
politicians in Congress. He feels that this 
type of activity would be either not quite 
respectable, expensive, or futile, or all three, 


GOVERNMENT IS PART OF YOUR JOB 


So he continues to tend to his knitting— 
finding that his balls of yarn dwindle in size 
and multiply in cost. The truth is that 
government is part of the businessman’s 
knitting. That is, over and above the con- 
cern which one should have as a citizen in 
all levels of politics and government, the 
small-business man, as a segment of our 
economy, has a special obligation. That ob- 
ligation is to survive. It is increasingly 
clear that survival today depends not only 
on his own initiative and efforts, but on the 
creation of some legislative machinery to 
help him survive in a world of bigness, and 
on the elimination of some laws which oper- 
ate only to burden him and lessen his chance 
of survival. 


In short, goyernment is in the field of 


~\ small business. — To make the venture fruit~ 
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ful, small-business spokesmen should not be 
strangers to government. 

This objective can be achieved only if 
some notions about politicians and how to 
exert pressure on them are relegated to the 
attic with grandma’s corset. 

When I first came to Congress, I was only 
a couple of steps ahead of the average busi- 
nessmen in my distorted views of this proc- 
ess, more commonly known as the ancient 
institution of lobbying. I say “ancient” be- 
cause it dates at least as far back as Genesis, 
which records that Joseph performed valu- 
able services in interceding with the Pharoah 
on behalf of his father and brothers. The 
story of Joseph is not a safe guide, however, 
since it might not always follow that cast- 
ing one’s representative into a pit and there- 
after selling him for a paltry 20 pieces of 
silver is calculated to induce loyal, persist. 
ent, and effective representation at the halls 
of government. 

BUT WHERE ARE THE LOBBYISTS? 


In any event, I have had to adjust my 
thinking about lobbying. When I made my 
first Cook’s Tour of the Capitol after my 
election, I was shown a large, long, ornate 
Chamber, accoutered with leather seats, 
couches, with chandeliers and oil portraits 
of departed national figures. This was the 
“Speakers’ Lobby.” Ah, I thought, here is 
where I shall be buttonholed by cigar- 
smoking minions of industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, veterans, doctors, lawyers, and Indian 
chiefs. Here is where I shail have to strug- 
gle for my political chastity. Well, to my 
dismay, I found out that lobbyists weren't 
even allowed in the lobby. Only Members 
of Congress, their assistants, and the press 
have this privilege. This is a fine kettle of 
fish. What if lawyers weren’t allowed at 
court? 

To add to my disillusionment, I must con- 
fess that not a solitary soul has yet thrust 
a finger through a buttonhole on my lapel 
* * * even the ones that are real honest- 
to-goodness buttonholes. I have not been 
backed up against a wall and threatened 
with my political life if I don’t vote in a cer- 
tain way. I have not been lured by the 
titivating promise of lucre or a vice presi- 
dency of a company if I vote for a certain 
bill. I have reflected that perhaps this is 
because I am only a freshman, with control 
and influence over only one four hundred 
and thirty-fifths of the votes in the House 
of Representatives. 

Even though lobbying is not what it was 
cracked up to be, and even though I am not 
entirely sure that I have been a victim, I 
am going to hazard a few remarks on the 
subject for businessmen. For small-busi- 
ness men, that is, because I can’t remember 
having met a big one. 


HOW TO LOBBY-—IN THREE LESSONS 


What I have to say adds up to a do-it- 
yourself program. In this era of faddisms 
in solitary artisanship, I don’t see,why lobby- 
ing can’t be included. I have not as yet 
completed all the materials for the special 
kit which will soon be available at most 
drugstores. As of the moment, it will in- 
clude some form telegrams, half of which 
will be vehemently for House Resolution — 
and half predicting national disaster if House 
Resolution — is enacted; three credit cards 
for Washington hotels; appropriate air and 
rail timetables; a gross of aspirin; and a 
choice of the Koran, Talmud; or Bible. 

If the reader has persevered thus far, he 
will be rewarded with some more serious 
comments. Lobby beneath all the gibes 
and innuendoes, is at once a cause and a 
result of what Dr. Griffith * calls “the disper- 





? Congress, Its Contemporary Role (2d ed.), 
Ernest 8S. Griffith, Director, Legislative Refer- 
ehce Service, Library of Congress (New York 
University Press, 1956), p. 121. 
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sive state,” a form of society and government 
produced by specialization in the economic 
processes, and to a large degree reflecting the 
demands of the many specialized groups 
which now make up our economy. Lobbying 
is a way in which a specialized group, pre- 
sents its case to government. For a tightly 
knit, well , homogeneous group, ef- 
fective lobbying is far more simple in both 
concept and execution than for the hetero- 
geneous mass of small-business men, 4 mil- 
lion weak. For this group, not the moguls 
but the mites of industry, the first step to 
@ more effective presentation of problems, 
i. e., lobbying, is a change in attitude toward 
government and politics to which I have 
just referred. 
ELEVEN RULES OF THE GAME 


From my very limited experience, I venture 
to suggest these principles which govern 
today’s Congressmen in most of their dealings 
with businessmen. I hope that by spelling 
them out I can help readers make their con- 
tacts with politicians more rewarding and 
effective, for both parties. 

1. A businessman from home, with a prob- 
lem, is viewed by the Congressman as an 
opportunity, not a chore. 

2. Past campaign contributions or the pros- 
pect of future contributions are not a deter- 
minant of the effort which the Member will 
expend for his constituents. 

8. Political affiliation will have no bearing 
on the effort of the Member. He will often 
take pride in a job well done for someone 
who has worked hard against him. 

4. One factual, thoughtful, reasoned letter 
will carry more weight than dozens of form 
letters or cards. 

5. No businessman is too small to warrant 
the personal attention of his Congressman. 
If the jobs provided by the particular busi- 
ness are in jeopardy, the Congressman will 
place the task of protecting those jobs at the 
very top of his agenda. 

6. One precious commodity which the busi- 
nessman has, and the Congressman knows 
he has, is knowledge of the facts of life as 
they exist in his very small corner of the 
world. These facts the political representa- 
tive needs if he is to draft sensible legislation. 
Respect for these facts will build the bridge 
of understanding so badly needed between 
the small-business community and those 
whose lawmaking efforts will help or hurt 
that community. 

7. A law of political thermodynamics op- 
erates in most congressional offices: The more 
heat, the less dynamics. Or, to put it another 
way, the more organized and intense pressure 
brought to bear on a member, the less effec- 
tive it is. It may be effective in the first 
instance when it is applied, but the chances 
are that the representative will find more 
ways to be undynamic than the pressure 
group ‘will find to bring new pressure. 


THE QUESTION IN THE CLOAKROOM 


If the Congressman feels he is being 
bullied, he can be for the desired legisla- 
tion and yet effectively insureIts being put 
into a deep freeze. After all, his influence 
on his colleague does not depend on his 
public statement to a committee. It dé- 
pends on his answer to the question of com- 
mittee members in the cloakroom: “What do 
you really think?” : : 

A low pressure approach to a Congressman 
by a businessman expressing his own problem 
or point of view in no matter how awkward 
@ way is almost bound to bring forth an at- 
titude of friendly interest and helpfulness 








fully as much as a trip to Washington, 
Nothing can be more wasteful of time for 
the businessman and the Representative than 
@ personal trip to Washington with no 
thought given to presenting the problem or 
adequate documenation or the necessary pre. 
liminary steps. The businessman with a 


‘ problem will help himself if he consents to 


talk-with some member of the Congressman’s 
staff. Sooner or later the staff member wil} 
have to work on the details of the problem, 
He might just as well be recognized as q 
competent intermediary at the start. Noth. 
ing can be more unpropitious than b 

off the Congressman’s staff aides and insisting 
on seeing the “boss.” 

9. There are rather wide areas within which 
a Member of Congress can act effectively. He 
can expedite the getting of information, 
His efforts can insure that very serious con. 
sideration is given any matter in which he is 
interested: Sometimes he can even 
about a reconsideration of a decision, or he 
can obtain some delay in carrying out a de. 
cision. But he cannot, and should not, be 
expected to work miracles, to have a decision 
made or unmade for reasons other than the 
merits. This is not to say that the unex. 
pected never happens, but merely that this 
type of approach is usually going to end in 
frustration. 

10.-A good rule to follow is: If you have 
an interested Congressman working for you, 
don’t press your luck. Nothing causes an 
MC to lose steam so fast as the knowledge 
that one’s constituent is hedging his bet by 
trying to enlist the assistance of other Mem- 
bers. Generally this information reaches the 
constituent’s Member, and, if not hurtful, is 
at best not helpful in advancing his cause, 

11. One final tip is to remember that a 
politician, although more gregarious than 
most people, has limits to both his time and 
his energy. He has in mind a rule which, if 
formulated, would run like this: Avoid din- 
ners in Washington, seek them at home. If, 
therefore, a businessman seeks to carry his 
association with his Representative beyond 
ordinary working hours, he should think 
twice before asking him to large whing-dings 
in Washington. After all, the Congressman 
was at the same hotel, eating the same food 
last week, with another group. 

A PRACTICAL COURSE IN POLITICS 

Perhaps what I have said would not receive 
even a majority vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. All I can say is that it makes 
sense to me as a constructive approach tos 


“mecessary part of the businessman’s life, 


There is one byproduct of do-it-yourself 
lobbying which is more important in the 
long fun than success in solving the immedi- 
ate problem: the vastly increased undet- 
standing of and interest in government as% 
whole which results from getting in touch 
with your Congressman and seeing things 
through his eyes. 

What the businessman with a problem 
may be getting into is an intensive seminat 
in government, beginning in frustration and 
ending in wisdom. That kind of experience 
is what makes our kind of government work. 





The Miseries of Elder Benson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. .HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY © 

; OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the text of an article from the 
December 21 issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, entitled “The Miseries of Elder 
Benson.” In view of the bitter contro- 
versy raging around Mr. Benson and over 
the entire farm question at this time, it 
is extremely helpful to read a detached 
objective appraisal of the entire ques- 
tion, and I would commend it to every 
Member of the House who is interested 
in agricultural matters. 

The article follows: 

Tue MIsErres or ELDER BENSON 
(By John Bird) 

Almost 5 years ago, when Ezra Benson was 
appointed Secretary of Agriculture, a certain 
hard-bitten farm leader, knowing something 
of Benson’s staid economic views and equally 
mindful of the steady shower of Government 
checks that had gladdened rural hearts dur- 
ing New Deal and Fair Deal years, quipped, 
“Well, boys, they are gonna shoot our Santa 
Claus.”’ 

Indeed, it appeared that subsidized farm- 
ers had reason for gloom; taxpayers, some 
hope for relief. As Mr. Benson took charge 
of the huge United States Department of 
Agriculture he immediately let it be known 
that he was a man with a stern, unpleasant, 
and unpolitical mission. His main goal was 
to bring economic sense to the sprawling 
action farm programs that were costing the 
Treasury some hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars a year. He was horrified by the tidal 
wave of surplus agricultural products, almost 
$3 billion worth, that had backed up in Gov- 
ernment warehouses, air-conditioned caves, 
and idle ships leased for emergency storage. 
He expressed determination to work unceas- 
ingly toward flexible price supports to replace 
high, rigid Government guaranties which, he 
held, had encouraged farmers to go on an un- 
wise production spree. He sent chills racing 
down the backs of USDA’s civil servants by 
talking about reducing a swollen bureauc- 
racy. 

Som nearly 5 years later, the zealous Mr. 
Benson has wrought many changes—but not 
exactly according to the original script. He 
definitely hasn’t put Santa Olaus against the 
wall. The shower of Federal largess has be- 
come, in fact, more of a cloudburst. Sec- 
retary Benson has become the biggest, if 
most reluctant, spender in USDA history. 
The yearly budget of the massive depart- 
ment has grown from $1.1 billion for 1952 
to slightly more than $5 billion for 1957— 
an increase of 360 percent. Congress now 
appropriates more money for agriculture 
than it does for any of these: Atomic energy, 
foreign aid, and health, education, and wel- 
fare. The USDA bureaucracy has not with- 
ered on the vine; rather, it has grown from 
63,000 full-time employees in 1952 to 78,000 
today, plus another 90,000 or so part-timers 
in farm-program committees. 

Secretary Benson, a solid, stubborn man, 
hgsn't changed his fundamental views 1 mi- 
cron, although he has learned to bend a 
little to strong political winds. He still de- 
clares: “We cannot legislate farmers into 
prosperity,” and, “Farmers want to produce 
for markets, not for Government bounty.” 
Yet, with his blessings several new and cost- 
ly action programs have been added to the 
incredibly complex pile of Federal paper- 
work that blankets every acre in the land. 
In a thoughtful gesture toward taxpayers 
who may puzzle about such things as “par- 
ity,” “price supports,” and “soil bank,” cer- 
tain of Mr, Benson’s more literate civil serv- 
ants have composed a 120-page printed book- 
let chastely entitled ‘Price * (Infor- 
mation Bulletin No. 135). Although written 
in commendably streamlined governmentese, 
this document is not recommended for light 
bedside reading. An attempt to follow its 
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guidelines through the wonderland of farm 
legislation is likely to induce a jangled state 
of mind, not unlike schizophrenia. 

Still, there is a way of finding meaning, 
if not logic, in this~contradictory situation. 
I found the answer not in Price Programs 
but in the Brothers Grimm’s fairytales, the 
one in which a well-meaning witch gives a 
hungry little girl a magic cooking pot. When 
commanded, “Cook, little kettle cook,” this 
vessel miraculously poured out porridge at a 
furious rate. It could be turned off by in- 
canting, “Stop, little kettle, stop.” All would 
have been well, had not the little girl’s nosy 
mother, knowing only the first part of the 
formula, attempted to put the kettle to 
work. Soon she was wondering what to do 
with a whole houseful of porridge. 

if you figure that American agriculture is 
a sort of magic kettle which a motherly 
Congress has stimulated to pour out un- 
limited amounts of porridge, you have the 
basic plot of our costly farm drama. Nobody 
seems to know how to turn it off. Benson 
is the guy who is supposed, someway, to 
clean up the mess. Under laws designed to 
keep farm prices from crashing, he has been 
required to offer price supports for dozens 
of items. In recent years the USDA has had 
as much as $9 billion invested in price-sup- 
porting loans and inventories. The storage 
bill alone has ticked off at the rate of $40,000 
an hour, or almost a million dollars a day. 
(it is only fair to warn you that there are 
many large figures in this article—but they 
are your tax dollars.) 

Mr. Benson hasn’t just wrung his hands 
and spent money. He fought for, and se- 
cured from Congress his much-prized form- 
ula for flexible supports which lowered the 
Government price pegs on supported prod- 
ucts from the previous 90 percent of parity— 
a@ yardstick for fair value—to 75 percent. 
He has tried to persuade farmers to shut off 
the superabundant flow of wheat, cotton, 
corn, tobacco, peanuts, and certain other 
crops. He has shoveled the stuff into the 
world market. He’s given it away by carioads 
and shiploads. 

The results thus far would leave a less- 
inspired Secretary badly shaken. They 
mainly prove that it costs a whale of a lot 
to try to put the brakes on our highpowered 
agriculture. To be exact, the total spent on 
stabilization efforts in the 26 years, 1932 
through 1957, comes to $15 billion. Of this, 
$7.8 billion has been dished out since 1952. 
And there -is much more to come. The 
USDA budget for fiscal 1958 is the same size 
as it was for 1957—$5_ billion, including 
around $3 billion for price-support opera- 
tions. 

Seldom have a sincere man’s hopes been 
so Magnificiently thwarted. Still, you might 
expect the tillers of the soil to be grateful 
to their Secretary for their Government 
checks, if nothing else. But that overlooks 
the inherent contrariness of the whole farm 
situation. 

The rank and file of farmers have been 
notably cool to Benson’s stern philosophy, 
if not his checks. They point out, as one 
middle-aged Corn-Belt farmer did to me 
recently, “Sure, if they’ll take off the tariffs 
and the union wages that make our costs so 
high, we'll compete with the best of them. 
But as long as others are protected, we 
need it too.” . 

A few producers with warmer emotions 
over their weakening prices expressed their 
feeling with a shower of eggs aimed at the 
Secretary when he spoke near Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. And seldom a week has passed in 
Congress without an anti-Benson oration by 
some farm-belt Member, often winding up 
with an impassioned demand that the Sec- 
retary resign before’ he drives the family 
farm into bankruptcy. These are the in- 
dignant squawks that accompany a down- 
ward slide in farmers’ income at the very 
time the income of the Nation has been 
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rocketing upward. By 1957, farmers’ annual 
realized net returns had fallen to about 
$12 billion as compared to $14.2 billion in 
1952. 

Some farmers, particularly the larger, 
more efficient ones, feel sympathetic, as did 
Adolph Burk, a Grundy County, Illinois, 
corn-hog producer, who told me, “I wouldn’t 
want to be in Benson’s shoes. He’s doing 
the best he can, but the programs don’t ac- 
tually control production. They just shift 
it from one thing to another.” We were 
sitting in Burk’s modern kitchen, going over 
his well-kept production records which 
showed, among other things, that he had 
carefully figured out whether he would make 
more by going along with the Government 
programs or by staying out. This farmer 
operates 280 acres in several tracts. It turn- 
ed out that his best profit bet was to put 
one 80-acre farm in the acreage-control pro- 
gram, and to plant the rest as usual. 

As a final indignity, certain of Secretary 
Benson’s opponents—notably the Demo- 
cratic National Committee—have accused 
him of neglecting his farm flock in favor of 
city consumers with their multitude of votes. 
This allegation won’t stand up in court. As 
any housewife knows, food prices have gone 
down very little. The amount of groceries 
bought by a typical city worker in 1956— 
a statistical bundle called the All Food 
Market Basket—cost $976, or $59 less than 
the same foods cost in 1952. Meanwhile, 
where the farmer had been getting $482 
for the food in the basket in 1952, his re- 
turns fell to $390, or $92 less, in 1956. Ris- 
ing labor and transportation costs and more 
built-in convenience (as precooking and 
freezing) helped widen the margin between 
farmer and consumer. 

All this, however, does not explain how 
a frugal advocate of free enterprise such 
as Ezra Taft Benson has been shoveling out 
our tax dollars by the billions—without ap- 
parent results. It would be easy to account 
for if he were a dunderhead or a political 
hack. He definitely is neither. In brain 
power and training, Benson easily ranks 
among the most able men who have occu- 
pied his office. He grew up on a farm, is a 
highly trained economist and farm market- 
ing specialist, and a long-proved cooperative 
marketing leader. His friends swear that 
Benson, an elder and an apostle in the rul- 
ing council of the Morman Church, is one 
of the most pious and firm-principled men 
they have ever known. 


Secretary Benson himself—a large, deliber- 
ate man who tends to sermonize—takes a 
calm view of his dilemma. The transition 
from war to peace is always extremely diffi- 
cult for agriculture, he says in his measured 
way. If the Government had had the poli- 
tical courage to encourage needed adjust- 
ments after World War II, much of the 
present trouble would have been avoided. 

Less inhibited in his reaction is Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, a Democrat who was 
Secretary of Agriculture at the end of World 
War II. I recently asked him if he thought 
the taxpayer was getting his money’s worth 
in the farm programs, and he replied, “Hell, 
no. The public is really nothing but gypped 
on the whole transaction.” ANDERSON points 
out that when-he was Secretary he saw 
clearly that war-expanded production should 
be shrunk back toward normal as rapidly as 
possible after the war. He advocated sup- 
ports more flexible than Benson has achieved, 
going as low as 60 percent of parity. He 
blames the farm bloc in Congress for using 
one strategem after another to prolong the 
high supports far into postwar years, thus 
planting the economic time bombs that are 
now exploding. . 

Add to this what Secretary Benson: calls 
the “technological revolution on the land— 
one of which no one really has control,” and 
you get the whole picture, 
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When you get right down to it, the fab- 
ulous new productive power of the Ameri- 
can farmer is one of the most significant 
breakthroughs in mankind’s hunger-driven 
history, an achievement that should be a 
profound blessing instead of an economic 
curse. A large share of the people in the 
world still toil in the dust from dawn to 
dusk, using simple hand tools, hoping to 
produce enough to feed and clothe them- 
selves, with a little left over for trade. They 
are never far from famine when nature 
frowns with drought, flood, insect invasions 
or blight. But the science-aided United 
States farmer has found the long-sought se- 
cret of an everincreasing abundance which 
releases us from worry about our food sup- 
ply, even in the face of widespread drought. 

On our up-to-date family farms these days 
you will find practical applications of re- 
search of all kinds, from genetics to atomic 
energy. Cows that produce 8 to 10 times 
their weight in milk per year march through 
electro-mechanical “parlors” where they are 
automatically washed, fed, and milked. 
Farm feedlots have become power-operated 
cafeterias where cattle, sheep and hogs fatten 
rapidly on rations that are better balanced, 
nutritionally, than your own meals; their 
feeds are compounded to supply just the 
right amount of carbohydrates, proteins, 
minerals, vitamins and even special antibi- 
otics. New, complex, chemicals control weeds 
and insects. In the fields grow improved 
varieties of crops which plant breeders have 
designed especially to suit the farmer’s 
climate, soils and harvesting machines. The 
once-simple tools of agriculture have been 
replaced with expensive mechanical marvels. 
A mechanized grain-livestock producer of to- 
day thinks nothing of handling 200 or more 
acres of land and a line of hogs and beef 
cattle by himself where his father was doing 
well to operate half as much, with the aid 
of a full-time hired man. 

Obviously, it doesn’t take as many farmers 
to feed America these days. Just since 1940, 
output per man-hour on the farm has 
doubled. The number of people working in 
agriculture has been shrinking drastically— 
almost three million people, many of them 
young, have left the land in the same period. 
Once a majority of our population, farmers 
now make up only 13 percent of it. Even so, 
Mr. Benson makes no bonés about the fact 
that there are still too many people trying 
to make a living from the soil. “It is almost 
treason to say this,” he told me, “but there 
has been a surplus of labor in agriculture. 
When the Government guaranteed high fixed 
prices, the movement of surplus labor from 
farms to cities slowed down.” 

Although the farm laws almost defy under- 
standing, the road map by which Secretary 
Benson hopes to lead his farm flock from 
the swamp of Government price-fixing to 
the high ground of untrammeled free enter- 
prise is fairly direct and simple. . His first 
job is to get some elbow room in which to 
work. He is attempting to: (1) Dispose of 
the immense surpluses that have accumu- 
lated in Government hands, hoping to open 
new markets in the process; (2) Take a huge 
hunk of farmland completely out of pro- 
duction for a long time; and (3) Keep price 
supports flexible and get rid of the farm 
law's sliding scale, which now would auto- 
matically boost pegged prices as the surpluses 
decline. . 

The subsidies Elder Benson is using to 
reach his objectives must be especially 
abrasive to a man whose strict code frowns 
upon the idea of getting something for 
nothing—or vice versa. His most urgent 
chore, that of selling the Government’s hoard 
at a loss or giving it away, has proved ex- 
tremely difficult and expensive fn a buyer's 
market. He has done it on a colossal scale, 
just the same. Since July 1953, his Com- 
modity Credit Corporation—the agency that 
handles price supports—has moved into con- 
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sumption around $10.5 billion worth of its 
products, everything from cotton, wheat, rice, 
and tobacco, to tung nuts and honey. The 
CCC got back only $7.1 billion, a loss of $3.4 
billion. But it did move the stuff out of the 
warehouses. 

This accomplishment took considerable 
imaginative maneuvering. Mr. Benson 
couldn’t simply run a bargain sale for all 
comers, as the farm law prohibits sale of 
surplus products within the United States 
unless market prices are somewhat above 
supports. He couldn't just dump his pares 
on the world markets; that would bring the 
world price structure down around his ears 
and throw a large wrench into international 
affairs. However, the Secretary and his sales- 
men could and did search aggressively for 
ways of working off surplus food, fiber, and 
oils that wouldn’t joggle the State Depart- 
ment’s elbow too roughly. The CCC went 
into international swapping on a large scale, 
trading its deterioration-prone products for 
hard strategic materials such as antimony, 
manganese and industrial diamonds. Alto- 
gether, more than $1 billion worth of sur- 
pluses disappeared by this route. 

Early in the game, Secretary Benson 
launched a large-scale search for potential 
customers, wherever they might be, sending 
delegations of businessmen and trade experts 
to all parts of the world to hunt new or 
enlarged markets. These trade missionaries 
brought back word that many countries 
would like to buy United States farm prod~ 
ucts, or more of them, but couldn’t raise the 
mecessary dollar exchange. As a result the 
administration-backed Agricultural -Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
known in USDA parlance as “480” (the num- 
ber of the law), was passed. This permitted 
unique departures from traditional trade; 
the USDA could sell surpluses to foreign 
countries, over and above their normal tak- 
ings, for their own soft currency. The pro- 
gram was an immediate success and 101 
agreements now have been made with 34 
countries for $3 billion of such sales; $1.4 
billion in surpluses already have been 
shipped out. 

The Government can’t, of course, put 
Spanish pesetas, Greek drachma, or Japanese 
yen into the United States Treasury, but 
these soft currencies are proving useful in 
the countries of issue to buy defense mate- 
rials, pay expenses of embassies, build United 
States bases, finance Fulbright scholarships, 
and soon. Also, in a sort of bootstrap oper- 
ation, the funds are being used for market 
expansion and promotion abroad. One ex- 
ample had Italians goggling at a complete 
United States supermarket, erected in an 


‘In many cases the United States 
takes the foreign currency it receives, turns 
right around and lends this money to the 
customer for a long term at, low interest. 
Such loans now are 





Also, there are straight giveaways, which 
have been running around $500 million a 
year. “Where we aren’t able to.sell or barter, 
we feel strongly our responsibility for mak- 
ing constructive use of the abundance with 
which we have been biessed,” Mr. Benson 
puts it. 

Such gifts abroad include food and feed 
to Austria to help feed Hungarian refugees; 
wheat and corn to drought-seared Peru; dried 
milk, cheese, and flour to Tunisia to help 
expand a child-feeding program. At home, 
surplus foods have been given to public 
and private charitable institutions and to the 
school-lunch program. : 

Still, Secretary Benson emphasizes, more 
of his hoard—60 percent—has been sold in 
the world for hard cash than has been given 
in sweet charity. This has been accom- 
plished by hard selling. Agricultural at- 
tachés stationed abroad, who formerly de- 
voted most of their time to collecting sta- 
tistics, have been trained as trade blood- 
hounds to track down and close deals. Qual- 
ity of United States offerings has been im- 
proved by tighter grading. But most im- 
portant, Benson admits, has been his policy 
of meeting world-market quotations, taking 
his losses. A bushel of wheat, taken over by 
the CCC for $2 a bushel might bring only 
$1.20 in international marts. To move a 
bale of cotton may mean a loss of $45. This 
sort of trade splashes the books with red 
ink. Last year alone the CCC’s losses came 
to $1.3 billion. But farm exports boomed 
to $4.7 billion, the highest point in history, 

The surplus pile has been whittled down— 
a bit. At last count ft still stood at $6.9 
billion, and another big harvest was pour- 
ing in. 

Secretary Benson’s second goal—getting 
farmers to close the throttle part way—also 
is proving fantastically costly. He inherited 
from the New Deal an acreage-allotment pro- 
gram under which a national pie of acres, 
supposedly enough to yield what we_ need, 
but no more, is carved into pieces for States, 
counties, and farms. Producers who stay 
within their allotments are eligible for price 
supports. 

The allotment system never has worked 
smoothly. Farmers have been able to boost 
yields faster than allotments reduced acres. 
Also, a kind-hearted Congress consistently 
has written new escape clauses into the laws. 
Secretary Benson told me bluntly, “I never 
have felt that Congress would enact or farm- 
ers would accept a farm law that really would 
control production. It would always get 
watered down.” 

In 1955 it became desperately obvious that 

some new way would have to be found to 
shrink the farm plant in a hurry before 4 
plethora of porridge gummed up the whole 
economy. A number of plans had been float- 
ing around the farm belt, including a beau- 
tifully simple scheme called a fertility bank 
or soil bank. This would have the benevo- 
lent Government lease excess acres and put 
them off limits for production. 
Benson was not enthusiastic about the idea, 
at first, but as the pressure of surpluses 
mounted and the powerful American Farm 
Bureau Federation endorsed the plan, he 
reluctantly agreed to a trial. President 
Eisenhower 
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the land had it remained in production. 
The national average of rentals runs about 
$20 an acre for wheat, $42 for corn, $54 for 
upland cotton, and $147 to $345 for tobacco, 
depending on type. It was hoped this at- 
tractive bait might bring a quick cut of 
perhaps 20 percent below allotted acres. 

For longer range, a conservation reserve 
has been provided. A farmer can sign a 
contract putting his land out of production 
for 3, 5, or 10 years. These acres must be 
planted to ungrazed grass or shelter belts, 
used for ponds or wildlife refuge or trees— 
not for any commercial crops or livestock. 
The Government pays a rental of around 
$10 an acre, but in addition ponies up with 
practice payments to help finance soil-con- 
servation work. 

The soil bank got off to a slow, scandal- 
ridden start in 1956. The growing season 
was well underway, giving the farmer a 
perfectly legal opportunity to outguess the 
Government. If his crops were doing poorly, 
he signed up and met the no-production 
requirement by “incorporating the crop into 
the soil’, the USDA's delicate way of asking 
him to plow it under. He then garnered 
his harvest in the form of a negotiable cer- 
tificate. In the drought-stricken South- 
west, wheatgrowers signed up in large num- 
bers, saying frankly that the soil bank was 
good insurance. Farmers who had bounti- 
ful prospects or irrigated land stayed out— 
and added another shot of fertilizer. A few 
late-season producers played it both ways: 
They put their original land in the soil 
bank, took the money, and plowed up new 
nonallotment land to grow even larger crops. 
in the Corn Belt a legal joker gave farmers a 
bonus for purely technical cooperation. 
The law established a national minimum 
base acreage for corn of 51,000,000 acres, or 
17.8 percent more than the national-allot- 
ment. Now comes a profitable bit of arith- 
metic: If a producer had a corn allotment of 
100 acres, it was figured that his base—from 
which euts should be made—was actually 
117.8 acres. Thus, he could put 17.8 acres 
in the soil bank at $42 an acre and plant 
100 acres, as much as he would have planted 
anyway. 

Perhaps worst of all, the soil bank failed 
to slash production. Some young farmers, 
caught in the cost-price squeeze, put their 
whole farms in the bank and went to town 
to hunt jobs. A number of older farmers 
used the program to cut their operations 
down to retirement size, while still realizing 
an income from their land. But the highly 
productive operators, like the shrewd high- 
yield Illinois farmer mentioned earlier, 
weren’t greatly interested. 

Only 547,000 farmers signed up 12,000,000 
acres for the acreage reserve in 1956, for 
which they were paid a not-inconsiderable 
$260,000,000. Yields went up. Total out- 
put wasn’t even dented. ; 

The ac reserve has grown consider- 
ably in 1957 with 915,000 growers putting 
aside some 21,000,000 acres, for which the 
USDA has paid rental of $614,000,000. The 
conservation reserve, meanwhile, has mo- 
seyed along, as yet attracting only 82,000 
growers and 6,500,000 acres. This part of 
the program is now costing only $120,000,000 
&® year, but ultimately the USDA hopes to 
have 25,000,000 acres stashed away in grass 
and trees, and a rental bill of $250,000,000 a 
year. 

Secretary Benson admits disappointment 
with the soil bank. “It did not get a fair 
trial last year,” he said. “It is too early to 
tell exactly how the program will succeed. 
But I can tell you that if it is not effective, 
I will recommend that the acreage reserve 
be terminated before 1959.” 

Secretary Benson and his men, while not 
happy about the taxpayers’ money they are 
Spending, defend the giant USDA budgets 


a8 @ necéssary evil,. “I do not apologize for 
them,” the Secretary says earnestly. “These 
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are emergency programs and they are being 
used to dispose of surpluses that accumu- 
lated, in part, because of unwise Government 
policy in the past. But they can be justified 
only on a temporary basis.” 

His next goal is to get Congress to elimi- 
nate the sliding-scale formulas in the farm 
law which, as they now stand, require that 
as soon as surpluses decline, the price sup- 
ports must move up. “If these formulas are 
not modified, surplus No. 2 will have its foot 
in the door before we get rid of surplus No. 
1,” declares Benson. ; 

“In the long run,” he said, “I think the 
Government should provide only broad 
guides to help direct the farm economy and 
to protect farmers from catastrophe. Mainly, 
we need to keep agriculture unfrozen so that 
people can find the most opportunity by their 
own efforts, either on the land or in the 
city.” 

Can Elder Benson succeed in his crusade? 
The signs aren’t too favorable. Some, like 
Senator ANDERSON, who agree with his aims, 
feel that the Secretary has backed and filled, 
has ben loath to slap down with tough 
across-the-board production controls. 
Others believe that Benson is on the wrong 
track, entirely. Harotp D. CooLry, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, has said 
that if price supports are made completely 
flexible, “I can see nothing short of farm 
bankruptcy.” The memory lingers of the 
late 1920’s and early 1930’s when farmers 
were driven into a frenzy of production in an 
attempt to keep up with falling prices. 

Is there any answer—except continued 
subsidy? 

I asked that‘of an old hand around the 
USDA, a brilliant nonpolitical economist and 
slightly cynical philosopher who has seen 
many farm programs and Secretaries come 
and go. 

“We Americans are always seeking a happy 
ending,” he replied. “The hard fact is that 
nobody yet has figured out what to do with 
our superproductivity. We have to live with 
it for a while. The farmers can and will 
easily produce surpluses until our popula- 
tion outgrows our limited supply of land. 
Arid that may be when our real troubles 
begin.” 





Discriminatory Federal Reserve 
Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of our colleagues a seri- 
ously inequitable situation which is 
pointed up in the following telegram 
dated January 21, 1958, from Governor 
Harriman of New York to Mr. William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. As of this date, 
the Federal Reserve Board remains silent 
on this subject: ; f 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
January 21, 1958, 
Mr. WILLIAM MCCHESNEY MakrrTIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I understand that the question of elimi- 
nating the discriminatory bank reserve 
requirements against New York City banks 
may be brought before the Federal Reserve 
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Board at its meeting January 22. In my 
opinion, there is no justifiable basis under 
existing banking legislation and practices 
for New York City and Chicago to be com- 
pelled to maintain 2 percent additional re- 
serves on net demand deposits above other 
reserve cities. I believe that this change is 
long overdue. At my direction State Super- 
intendent of Banking, George Mooney, raised 
this subject with Mr. Alfred Hayes, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
some weeks ago and was assured his recom- 
mendation would be given careful consider- 
ation. I earnestly hope that a favorable 
decision will now be made. In New York 
State there is growing unemployment and 
the release of $400 million of additional credit 
would be a stimulus to business activity. 
Action on your part at this time will be of 
value not only in New York State but to the 
Nation as a whole. Thus I urge that the 
Board of Governors act without delay. 
AVERELL HARRIMAN, 





New Federal Aid Bill, 1958 Variety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
concluded a brief study of the new bil- 
lion-dollar legislation proposed, drafted 
by and sent to the Congress by the De- 
partment of .Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

This is its so-called educational pro- 
gram for 1958. It is about the 40th @A- 
nual legislative program from _ the 
United States Office of Education. 

The audacity of this bill is dumb- 
founding. Let us examine just a few 
of its misleading provisions: 

To begin with, this is no scholarship 
bill; the Federal scholarship program is 
nothing more than a_ smokescreen. 
This is a teacher-pay bill and should 
have been labeled as such. 

More than 75 percent of the funds 
provided by this bill goes directly into 
teachers’ salaries. Its real title shou'd 
be the “Teacher Pay Bill of 1958, and Its 
Vote-Getting Possibilities.’’ 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


More than three-quarters of the 
money authorized by this measure is to 
be doled out to the States to pay salaries 
of high school mathematics and science 
teachers. Up to $150 million per year is 
to be spent directly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—to be matched by the States 
in the usual grant-in-aid fashion—to 
employ additional science or mathe- 
matics teachers, or to increase the sal- 
aries of those already employed. 

Just to make sure that the Federal 
Government gets credit for this, the 
States are warned not to approve any 
program to increase the pay of their 
teachers prior to July 1, 1958. The bu- 
reaucrats do not want to miss out on 
controlling the salaries paid by the 
States. 

If the State of Virginia, whose legisla- 
ture is in session right now considering 
the request of her new Governor that 
teachers’ salaries be increased, should 
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approve his program, Virginia would in 
effect throw away her share of the Fed- 
eral dole proposed in this bill. 

So, not only are we asked to put more 
than a half-billion dollars of Federal 
money into paying high-school teachers’ 
salaries over. the next 4 years, but the 
States are asked to drag their feet and 
suspend any increase that any State may 
now be considering until the outcome of 
this legislation can be determined. 

For what it is worth to these States, 
if I have anything to do with it, the 
States should go on functioning and dis- 
regard this demoralizing offer. ‘They 
should plan their own programs, 

THE 4-YEAR MYTH 


We are told by the President, in his 
message to Congress, that these new pro- 
posals to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are for a 4-year period only. 

Yet, section 121 of the proposed bill 
by HEW authorizes appropriations for 
each of the 4 fiscal years ending with 
June 30, 1962, and for each of the 3 
succeeding fiscal years, for a total period 
of 7 years, through June 30, 1965. 

In section 401 again the program is 
not for 4 years only but the authoriza- 
tion is for this fiscal year, and each of 
the 5 succeeding fiscal years for a total 
of 6 years, through June 30, 1964. 

FPOREIGN-LANGUAGE VACATIONS 


Would you like to learn a foreign lan- 
guage at Federal Government expense, 
with allowances for your dependents, 
traveling expenses anywhere in the 
world, and get paid for leaving your pres- 
ent job and going to school abroad? 

It is possible under the HEW bill to do 
just that. 

Title III authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to enter into contracts with 
institutions of higher education to op- 
erate institutes for advanced training 
of foreign language teachers, or to es- 
tablish centers to teach such foreign 
languages as may be needed by govern- 
ment, business, industry, or education. 
People who attend such centers must give 
reasonable assurance—whatever that 
means—that they will be available for 
teaching such foreign languages; under 
these conditions such students will be 
paid for going to school and given an 
allowance for dependents and for travel 
to and from their homes, as well as the 
cost of schooling itself. 

It is not until you get to the final pages 
of this bill that it is discovered that the 
term “institution of higher education” 
includes any “institution not located in 
any State.” The United States Office of 
Education is certainly getting ready for 
world government on a big scale. 

DICTATING TO THE STATES 


For many years the United States 
Cffice of Education has been annoyed 
that so many of the 48 State offices of 
education fail or refuse to answer HEW 
questionnaires the way HEW thinks they 
should be, 

For example, my State of New York 
refused to answer a questionnaire sent 
to get the facts on so-called classroom 
shortages. Of course this did not really 
bother the Office of Education too much; 
it simply supplied its own estimate of 
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shortages for the nonreporting States, 
such as New York. 

The State of North Carolina also re- 
fused to send in a figure as high as was 
wanted in W: n. So, pressure 
was brought to bear to have the figure of 
classroom shortage increased. 

The most recent figures on teachers, 
pupils, classrooms, and so forth, show 
that a good many States just do not an- 
swer the questions. ‘There are many 
States who do not want Federal aid to 
education and are not going to be a party 
to the assembly of fake statistics de- 
signed to stampede the Congress into 
passing it. 

This bill is designed to bribe the State 
Offices of education to cooperate in 
dreaming up statistical data, It provides 
money to be doled out to States who do 
give the United States Office of Educa- 
tion the answers they want. 

This is contained in title V, which 
provides up to $50,000, to be spent by 
each State to collect, analyze, and re- 
port statistical data to Washington. 
This money may be paid “only if the 
State has provided reasonable assurance 
that the State educational agency will 
comply with requests of the Commis- 
sioner for information,’ or—and here 
is ironclad control—‘‘on such condi- 
tions as the Commissioner finds neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this 
section.” From these Commissioner’s 
decisions there is no judicial appeal. 

So this is it. ‘The Commissioner 
gives, and the Commissioner takes away. 

CONCLUSION 


Last week I stated my conviction and 
I repeat it again—that whatever is 
wrong in public education, it is not lack 
of money. I proved it from the record 
of what has been spent for public edu- 
cation as compared with all other non- 
military expenditures, such as construt- 
tion, income, salaries, wages, and so 
forth. 

Suppose we may need more mathe- 
matics and science teachers years 
hence—and that has not been proved. 
Suppose we may need more foreign 
language teachers sometime—and that 
has not been proved. 

There is nothing in this bill that cures 
our present crisis. Like most preceding 
United States Office of Education propo- 
sals, it creates another crisis—Federal 
control. 


The Government Has Many Cultural Ex- 
change Programs With Other Nations 
but No Hall m Which To Present 
Them—tThe Vice President and District 
of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Support New Plan for National 
Cultural Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Government has 
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many cultural exchange programs with 
other nations, programs authorized by 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944, the 
United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, and the Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair 
Participation Act of 1956. 

In addition, an exchange agreement 
Was signed on January 27, 1958, to in- 
crease five-fold the cultural, technical, 
education, and sports exchanges between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
President Eisenhower suggested, also, 
that it would be a good idea to accept a 
number of Russians for a year of study 
in this country whether or not the Soviet 


‘accepted American students. The Presi- 


dent’s remarks were made after a White 
House ceremony marking the 10th anni- 
versary of the Smith-Mundt Act, under 
which the Voice of America and the 
United States Information Agency were 
set up. 

However, as was so cogently shown by 
Robert W. Dowling, chairman of the 
board of the congressionally chartered 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy, which acts as agent for the Depart- 
ment of State in some of these exchange 
programs: 

When we send abroad an exchange pro- 
gram, exchange is a misnomer if we can’t 
receive something here in return. These 
have been making friends for our country. 
But then artists, producers, musicians ask 
when they can come here. 

There is no commercial theater you can 
book them into in midseason. Every New 
York theater manager hopes to book his 
house for a whole season. With the excep- 
tion of the National in Washington, where 
you might find a couple of weeks in the 
winter, there is no other place to play. New 
York is practically closed. 

You just have to have an adequate house, 
not only for the theater, but for ballet, opera, 
concerts—all the performing arts need it. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION SURVEY 


In a survey report for the American 
Council on Education, submitted on 
January 2, 1958, by Dr. Donald J. Stone, 
dean of the Graduate School of Public 
and International Affairs of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Dr. Michael J. 
Flack, ACE staff member, declare that: 

In one respect at least, the Nation's 
Capital is an underdeveloped community. 
It lacks adequate institutions to meet the 
needs of the thousands of foreign visitors 
or temporary residents who come here under 
the auspices of the Federal Government, of 
foreign governments, international organi- 
zations, foreign or American private insti- 
tutions, or on theif own. Most of these 
foreign visitors are persons of status in their 
own countries. All told, there are each year 
between fifteen and twenty thousand of 
them. 

The visit of these guests from abroad to 
the Nation’s Capital involves an opportunity 
for the United States to make their sojourn 
here meaningful and enjoyable. If each of 
these foreign visitors is to be viewed, as he 


_ tomorrow's world, then providing an ade- 


. quate introduction to the United States and 


prosperous, 
‘ should be of direct 
_ people. 


; Later, this important survey for the 
American Council on Education, an or- 
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tion which speaks for all segments 

of education in our country, recommends 

the establishment of a great cultural cen- 

ter as an international meeting place for 

the world in the Nation’s Capital, saying 

HB the enlarged center should foster the 
Binternational enlightenment of the 
washington community. This could be 
done by cultural and social programs of 
general interest” which would include 
american and foreign music programs. 
coNGRESS DONATED LAND FOR TAFT MEMORIAL 


Mr. Speaker, the Congress in its wis- 
dom provided a site on the United States 
Capitol Grounds just west of the Senate 
Office Building for a 115-foot bell tower 
memorial to the late Senator Robert 
Taft. This land was donated by the 


Congress. 
It is my considered belief that the 
cannot do less than this for 
the National Cultural Center; that it 
must, first, provide Government-owned 
jand; and, second, give the National Cul- 
tural Center a status in the Federal Gov- 
emment equal to that of the National 
Gallery of Art which was given to the 
American people by Andrew Melion. The 
National Gallery is a branch of the 
§mithsonian Institution. If these two 
conditions are met, and provision is made 
for the acceptance of gifts from private 
sources, I am confident that the money 
for the National Cultural Center can be 
raised from private sources and that the 
American taxpayer will not have to be 
taxed to provide this much needed 
facility. 
COMPROMISE LEGISLATION DEVELOPED 
Thave developed a compromise bill to 
meet the objections voiced in the House 
of Representatives on August 8,° 1957. 
No one spoke against 2 National Cultural 
Center in that debate. Everyone was for 
a National Cultural Center in the Na- 
ion’s Capital. The opponents of the site 
selected by the District of Colimbia 

Auditorium Commission insisted they 
just as dedicated to the concept of 
such a center as the proponents of the 
ite chosen by the Auditorium Commis- 
ion. They insisted, however, that “we 
tan still have the center, and quicker, on 
of several available Government- 
whed sites.” I agree with them. 

Among the opponents of the Foggy 
bottom site were the Washington Board 
fTrade and the Federal City Council. 
Ambassador George A. Garrett, presi- 
bt of the Federal City Council, wrote 
le recently saying: 

The auditorium site question provides an- 
mer instance in which we have disagreed 
the position taken by an advisory com- 
sion. We have, as you know, consistently 
2 & southwest location over one in 
ey Bottom for the civic center. 
‘SHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE WANTS CONVEN=- 
TION HALL 
The Washington Boatd of Trade’s 
ucitorilum Committee, and its coordi- 
wing Committee on the Puture of 
ington are much more interested in 
Convention hall than a national cul- 
tal center. In a paper prepared .by 
chairman of the 
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wv president of the 
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on January 28, 1958, a preference was 
expressed for the convention hall plan 
put forward by the District of Columbia 
Auditorium Commission. 

Interestingly enough, the cultural de- 
velopment committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade has been completely 
silent in the matter but the evidence 
would seem to indicate that if the king- 
makers in the board of trade permitted 
it to express an opinion it would favor 
my compromise bill, H. R. 9848, over the 
plan advanced by the District of Colum- 
bia Auditorium Commission. 

-As the report of the auditorium com- 
mission shov’s, multipurpose civil audi- 
toriums have been built in 382 American 
cities. So far as I have been able to 
determine none of these civic audi- 
toriums have been financed in whole or 
in part through national fund drives. I 
have come somewhat reluctantly to the 
conclusion that the wholly worthy pro- 
posal for a national cultural center has 
come, in certain quarters, to be con- 
sidered as the sugar coating for the con- 
vention hall pill which certain Washing- 
ton business interests have been trying 
to get the Congress to swallow for more 
than 30 years. In the 1930’s a plan 
similar to that preferred by the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade was defeated in 
the Congress. There is absolutely no 
reason for believing that the same inter- 
ests would not again mobilize to crush 
this convention hall plan being pushed 
by two of the special interest committees 
of the Washington Board of Trade. 

Washington is one of the country’s 
major cities populationwise, and, has a 
high standard of living. From these and 
related facts I think the conclusion is in- 
escapable that if Washington wants and 
needs a convention-trade fair-exhibition 
hall then it can obtain one in the very 
same way and just as successfully as the 
382 other American cities obtained theirs. 
As a matter of fact, the Board of Trade 
made a study of the matter a few years 
ago and found that a convention hall 
type of building would bring in $12 mil- 
lion a year in additional business. Clearly 
then, it would and could pay for itself. 
Conventions and tourists already bring 
into Washington the vast sum of $300 
million a year, according to the figures 
presented yesterday to the Business Out- 
look Conference of the Washington 
Board of Trade. I am sure that most 
Washingtonians, businessmen and civic 
leaders and Mr. Average Citizen, do not 
want any special favors and want only to 
be treated as the citizens of other Ameri- 
can cities are treated; no more, no less 
than this. I am delighted to note that 
after a period of trial and error sound 
plans are underway in Washington to 
build a national stadium and pay for it 
through a bond issue after a period of 
years in which less realistic plans were 
considered, including having the Federal 
Government build and present it to 
Washington, D. C., as a gift. I am sure 
the Congress would welcome any similar 
sound proposal for building a convention 
hall in Washington, D. C. to serve Wash- 


ington’s business interests. 


SUPPORT GROWS FOR COMPROMISE MEASURE 


Iam pleased to say that strong support 
has developed for my measure and, fur- 
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ther, that I consider it highly significant 
that not a single national organization in 
the field of education and the arts has 
turned it down in favor of the convention 
hall plan preferred by the Washington 
Board of Trade. Among the many cul- 
tural organizations which have inter- 
ested themselves in my plan for a Na- 
tional Cultural Center are the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, the National 
Music Council, the American Federation 
of Musicians, the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, the Associated Actors 
and Artists of America, AFL-CIO, the 
National Opera Association, and the 
American Guild of Music Artists, AFL- 
CIO. 

I include here a few of the many mes- 
sages I have received in support of my 
plan, a plan which would cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayer nothing since the entire 
amount would be raised through volun- 
tary subscriptions: 

OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, January 21, 1958. 
The Honorable FrankK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is just a note to 
thank you for your letter of January 11 and 
the material you sent relating to your bill 
for a National Cultural Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

I appreciate your thoughtfulness in keep- 
ing me informed about the status of this 
measure. As you know, for some time I have 
been in favor of the development of such a 
Center here in Washington. It would not 
only provide a much needed facility for the 
residents of this area, but more important 
it would also serve as a symbol of the inter- 
est of our Nation and Government in the 
rich cultural traditions and experience of 
America. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of. January 28, 1958] 
CULTURAL CENTER IS BACKED By DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The executive board of the District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Women’s Clubs unani- 
mously approved a resolution yesterday en- 
dorsing a bill introduced by Representative 
FraNK THOMPSON, Jr. (Democrat of New 
Jersey), to provide for a national cultural 
center on the south side of the Mall, directly 
behind the National Gallery of Art. 

Action on the resolution presented by Mrs. 
M. McCall Imes, Federation president, was 
taken at the board’s monthly meeting at 
Hotel 2400. 

Thompson’s bill, introduced on January 9, 
calls for a creation of a new Federal Com- 
mission to plan and administer the cultural 
center, and would, in effect, revive the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditorium Commission 
which failed to win congressional approval 
last year of a Foggy Bottom site for the cul- 
tural center. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 15, 1958] 


RECREATION BoarD Backs CENTER PLAN 


The District Recreation Board yesterday 
voted unanimous support for the proposed 
National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts. 

The center, which would be located on the 
south side of the Mall, directly behind the 
National Gallery of Arts, as provided in a bill 
introduced Thursday by Representative 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, of New 
Jersey. 
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Support for THompson’s bill was recom- 
mended by Recreation Director Milo F. 
Christiansen, who said “the board and de- 
partment have an important stake in the de- 
velopment of a center for the performing 
arts.” 





AMERICAN GUILD OF MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
New York, N. Y., December 10, 1957. 


Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I think 
that you will hear directly from the As- 
sociated Actors and Artists of America that 
the international board adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“That the Four A’s endorse the bill of 
Representative Frank THOMPSON, JR., for a 
National Cultural Center in Washington, 
and that the branches of the Four A’s that 
have not already done so be requested to 
take similar action.” 

This resolution followed the reading of a 
letter from me requesting support of the 
Four A’s for your bill for a national cul- 
tural plan for the Mall area in the Nation’s 
Capital.” 

I am happy our international board has 
taken this position and I sincerely hope 
the bill will be adopted by Congress. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Hy FAINeE, 
National Executive Secretary. 





STATE OF NEw JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Trenton, January 9, 1958. 
Hon. FranK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR FRANK: I am giad to hear that the 
National Music Council has endorsed your 
bill for a National Cultural Center. I read 
your speech with great interest and equal 
approval. As you know, it echoes many of 
my own sentiments and I am understandably 
prejudiced toward it. 

Best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer H. McDonovuGu, Director. 





VAN ARKEL & KAISER, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1957. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: President 
Petrillo, of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, has asked me to reply to your letter 
of December 19 with the assurance that the 
American Federation of Musicians fully en- 
dorses your proposal and will give it vigorous 
and enthusiastic support. 
With personal regards and the season’s 
greetings, Iam, 
Cordially, 
HENRY KAISER. 





Music EpucaTors NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., December 30, 1957. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. THOMpson: Thank you for your 
letter of December 21. We are delighted to 
have it as well as the copy of the letter you 
have sent to President McBride. 

You may be sure we shall be glad to give 
every support to the important bill for the 
National Cultural Center on the Mall here 
in Washington, 

Cordially, 
VANETT LAWLER, 
Executive Secretary. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
EasTMAN SCHOOL or Music, 
Rochester, N. Y., December 3, 1957. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THomPson: Thank you so much 
for your letter of November 30. I am most 
grateful to you that you are standing up 
firmly against action which would frustrate 
the development of a cultural center in the 
Nation’s capital. In my opinion we need 
the creative arts more in this country at this 
time than we have ever needed them in our 
long history. You are so right in saying 
that any tendency today to ddwngrade the 
humanities and the creative arts is giving 
the Russians too easy a victory. 

Please count on me for any support that 
I am able to give and I am sure that I 
speak not only for myself but for the mem- 
bership of the National Music Council as 
well. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours cordially, 
Howarp HANSON. 


NATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION, 
Oberlin, Ohio, January 2, 1958. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: The Na- 
tional Opera Association, assembled in con- 
vention at Evanston, Ill., heartily endorses 
yours efforts in behalf of the performing 
arts, and for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Cultural Center on the Mall in Wash- 
ington. 1 - 

As almost all the buildings on the Mall 
are, in one way or another, cultural centers, 
we suggest that a more specific name be 
used, such as National Theater, and that the 
building might consist of a large theater 
equipped for opera and concerts, and a 
smaller theater beside it for drama and 
smaller recitals. In order to make such a 
building really functional, attention should 
be given to adequate orchestra pit, rehearsal 
and storage space, dressing rooms, and fa- 
cilities for scenery and lighting, as well as 
architectural excellence. 

We would appreciate having a copy of the 
proposed bill. : Our membership is not large 
but is strategically placed all over the coun- 
try. -If we supply you with a list of names 
can copies of the bill be mailed out under 
your franking privilege? 

We are anxious to be of assistance. Please 
advise us. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 


DANIEL Harris, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 13, 1958. 
Congressman FraNK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank you 
for your letter which has been forwarded 
from Springfield College. We moved to 


- Pittsburgh last fall. 


I knew of your efforts to secure support 
for a national cultural center and approved. 
I have now read the materials you sent 
me with interest and appreciation. I sub- 
scribe enthusiastically both to your objec- 
tives and the specific arrangements which 
you present so clearly. 
If I can be of help at any time, please let 
me know. 
Yours sincerely, 
Donatp C. Stone, Dean. 





January 2% 


Theodore Roosevelt and Co 
1858-1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Wednesday, January 29; 1958 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com. 
mission has issued a pamphlet entitle 
“Theodore Roosevelt and Conse 
1858-1958,"" which contains some 
excellent material on the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt. The United State 
Government Printing Office estimate 
that the cost of printing this materia] jp 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD would be 
$182.25.. This is a very important docy. 
ment, in which I believe innumerabie 
Americans will be greatly interested, 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that, notwithstanding the addition 
cost, this pamphlet be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phiet was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND CONSERVATION, 
1858-1958 ? 


The year 1958 marks the centennial of th 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt. The Congres 
of the United States, in 1955, created a Com- 
mission to prepare for a suitable celebration 
of the centenary. Since some of the maja 
efforts of Theodore Roosevelt’s life centered 
on conservation, it is fitting that emphasis 
be given by conservationists to a suitable 
review of his accomplishments in this field 
and to an expression of appreciation of what 
he did to further their cause. It is hoped 
that the centennial year may provide an e&- 
ample of what an appreciative people may do 
in recognition of the inspired leadership in 
the field of conservation provided by Theo 
dore Roosevelt. 

Among many projects to this end, now 
underway, is the preparation of this and 
subsequent publications which may be use 
ful to writers, public speakers, and _ other 
molders of opinion who may. be too busy 
themselves to gather the pertinent facts 
present to their audiences. The purpose of 
this first leafiet is to give brief pictures of 
Theodore Roosevelt as man of action, nat- 
uralist and scientist, and to describe the 
he played in molding a sound national 
losophy in the fields of forestry, wildlife man 
agement, land reclamation and use, and na 
tional parks and national monuments. 

It is the plan of the Centennial Commilt- 
sion periodically to make available addi- 
tional material so timed that approximately 
3 months may be available for the p 
tion and preparation of material that has 
particular seasonal significance. In addition, 
the Commission welcomes the opportunity d 
providing guidance in the development of tht 


































































































1 This pamphlet, by Dr. E. Laurence Palme, 
is issued by the Theodore Roosevelt Centel- 
nial Commission in tion for the 
servance of Mr. Roosevelt's centenary in 195% 
Copies may be secured from the Commissit 
headquarters or from the Natural Resources 
Council of America, Wire Building, Wash 
ington, D. C. ‘ 
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centennial observance in significant areas. 
A time schedule is available, and the work 


given will eventually cover all parts of the : 


country. Normally releases are planned for 
the 15th of each month and will be cleared 
through the office of the Commission in New 
York City at 28 East 20th Street, or through 
the Natural Resources Council of America in 
washington, D.C. 

I. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, MAN OF ACTION 


Theodore Roosevelt was a scholarly ex- 
plorer, a rough-riding Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner, 9 Phi Beta Kappa policeman, a home- 
loving man of the world, a sham-hating 
nature lover, a thrifty spender, a deeply re- 
ligious skeptic, an historian with a vision, 
an extrovert-introvert, a bull-moose who re- 
gretted that for the cause of science he had 
to collect a yellow-throated warbler. He was 
rarely if ever monotonous. He combined 
strength with weakness, good humor with 
persistent aggression. From physical weak- 
ness he produced dynamic strength, health, 
and vigor. He made and corrected mistakes 
in himself and in his relations with others. 
He was loved and hated,. respected, scorned, 


and despised. He was rarely if ever inert.. 


He would compromise with fate when it was 
obvious that his poor vision did not qualify 
him to become the orthodox biologist that he 
might have become; but he would not com- 
promise with his personal safety in Cuba or 
when wounded by a would-be assassin. 

In 1912 Theodore Roosevelt said, “I prefer 
to work with moderate, with rational con- 
servatives, provided only that they do in 
good faith strive forward toward the light. 
But when they halt and turn their backs to 
the light and sit with the ecorners on the 
seats of reaction, then I must part company 
with them.” Reviewing his conservation 
policies, a year later, he said, “I acted on the 
theory that the President could at any time 
in his discretion withdraw from entry any of 
the public lands of the United States and 
reserve the same for forestry, for water-power 
sites, for irrigation, and other public pur- 
poses. Without such action it would have 
been impossible to stop the activity of the 
land thieves. No one ventured to test its 
legality by lawsuit.” 

_. Theodore Roosevelt’s camping and tramp- 

ing in the Adirondacks and the Maine woods 
in his youth, his years as a ranchman in 
the West when he needed to build up his 
physical strength, his big-game hunting in 
Africa when he left the Presidency, and his 
subsequent exploration of the River of 
Doubt in Brazil mark him as a disciple of 
the vigorous life. His record as a chaser and 
catcher of horse thieves in the West, as a 
deterrent to criminals when he was presi- 
dent of the New York City Police. Board and 
as a defender of public rights during his 
political career place him with those who 
have effectively fought for social justice. 
His patriotism was evidenced by his recruit- 
ment and leadership of the Rough Riders 
ih the Spanish-American War and his long 
and finally successful fight for military pre- 
paredness during the First World War. 

That Theodore Roosevelt recognized the 
Merit of prompt action was shown by his 
handling of the situations that arose in 
connection with the round-the-world cruise 
of the American Navy, the Panama Canal 
crisis, the Russo-Japanese peace negotia- 
tions and the threatened depletion of our 
natural: resources, both organic and inor- 
ganic. He foresaw the growing water crisis 
in the West, which is now reaching critical 
Proportions, as well as the conflict between 
private and public ownership of waterpower, 
and reacted promptly, practically, and effec- 
tively to correct the prevailing tendency. 
He knew how to select and support and 
win the support of the best available assist- 
ants such as Frederick H. Newell, Gifford 
Pinchot, and James R. Garfield. In 1908 
he called the first conference of governors 
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for an inventory of the Nation’s natural 
resources. -This resulted in the establish- 
ment of conservation units of government 
in certain States and in the improvement 
of existing agencies in others. These State 
agencies have, in the course of time, become 
@ powerful element of effective cooperation 
with Federal conservation agencies. 


II. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE NATURALIST 


Had not history and biology decreed that 
Theodore Roosevelt should make a.name for 
himself in the field of politics and in social 
science he might have become equally 
famous in the field of biologic science and 
of letters. Undoubtedly his careers in the 
two fields he claimed as his own impaired 
in some ways his achievements as a natural- 
ist and a writer but, on the other hand, the 
experiences gained in his chosen field occa- 
sionally provided the fuel needed in the 
others. 

In 1872, when Theodore Roosevelt was but 
13 years old, until 1879, when he was 21, he 
kept careful notes of the biological collec- 
tions he made. The scientific names of the 
animals are given as are the parts of the 
bodies represented. His interests may well be 
reflected in the fact that, while there are over 
900 bird records and over 200 mammals, there 
are between 100 and 200 fishes; approxi- 
mately the same number of amphibia and of 
insects, and 84 shells. Of the springs of his 
ambition to become a naturalist, he writes: 
“Almost as soon as I began to read at all, I 
began to read about the natural history of 
beasts and birds and the more formidable or 
interesting reptiles and fishes.” 

Roosevelt greatly admired Huxley and 
Darwin not only for their scientific achieve- 
ments but for their ability to write good 
English. Repeatedly in his writings we find 
him praising-lucid expression and frequently 
disparaging those who, in trying to appear 
erudite, become boresomely ineffective. He 
gfelt that observers had an obligation to set 
down their observations and experiences 
lucidly. His own accounts of the habits of 
wildlife are colorful, accurate and entertain- 
ing. His sustained interest in wildlife is 
shown by his collaboration with Edmund 
Heller in the two-volume. Life Histories of 


“African Game Animals in 1914, and his ex- 


tended controversy with Abbott Thayer on 
concealing coloration, during the same 
period. 

He wrote well on science and the teaching 
of science, and many of his comments are 
still applicable. His impatience with nature 
faking was merely the obverse of the re- 
spect he felt for writings that seemed to him 
based om sourid observation and wide ex- 
perience in the field. Pragmatist that he was, 
impatient of theory that did not issue in 
action, he had a deep respect for pure science. 
“There is a twofold warrant for encourage- 
ment by the State,” he wrote, “of science fol- 
lowed purely for the sake of science. In the 
first place—and I cannot too emphatically 
state this—the knowledge justifies itself. 
‘The scientific student is justified if he studies 
science for a serious purpose exactly as is 
the man of arts or the man of letters. Mere 
addition to the sum of the interesting knowl- 
edge of nature is in itself a good thing 
exactly as the writing of a beautiful poem or 
the chiseling of a beautiful statue is in itself 
a good thing. Only a sordid people and a 
blind people can fail to recognize this fact. 
No civilization is a great civilization unless 
upon the foundation of utilitarian achieve- 
ment is reared the superstructure of a higher 
life.” 

We cannot presume to improve on his own 
views in this field in making an evaluation 
of the man. So varied were his fields of 
achievement and so able his accomplish- 
ments that we can only ask those who listen 
to his critics to give equal attention to what 
he himself wrote and said during his strenu- 
ous life. 
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Ill, THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND AMERICAN 
FORESTRY 


Our conception of the value of forests and 
of forestry has changed greatly since the first 
decade of the century. Theodore Roosevelt 
figured prominently in that change during 
the years he had Washington as his head- 
quarters, and while his influence there was 
at its peak, 

The first forest reserves were withdrawn 
from the public domain in 1891, and in 1897 
provision was made for their administration. 
In 1898 Gifford Pinchot became head of the 
Federal Division of Forestry, and in 1900 
Theodore Roosevelt was elected Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. The setting for 
an explosive growth in forestry affairs was 
perfect. Roosevelt made the most of the op- 
portunity for the good of the Nation. This 
was refiected in the growth of our national 
forests, in our recognition of the importance 


of forest resources to our national economy, - 


in the recognition that these could and 
should be managed and that such manage- 
ment required trained leadership and a sound 
program. Out of this situation Roosevelt 
developed a sound American forestry. 

Before Theodore Roosevelt’s time forests 
were considered as things to be cut down and 
turned into cash or, if developed, then devel- 
oped primarily for the production of lumber 
and other woody products. Now, forested 
lands are recognized as complicated biologic 
units that can produce sustained yields of 
valuable plants and animals, provide health 
and recreation to a substantial portion of our 
population, and play a strategic role in water- 
shed and regional development.- Theodore 
Roosevelt helped us see this. He did more. 
He effectively consolidated and reorganized 
government work in forestry. The Bureau of 
Forestry became the Forest Service, and the 
work became centered in the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1905, he called together the 
first National Forestry Congress and, in 1908, 
the Conference of Governors which drama- 
tized conservation as a national policy and 
helpfully influenced the development of for- 
estry in the United States. 

During the years Theodore Roosevelt was 
molding policies in Washington over 100 
million acres of lands became national for- 
ests. This was over 10 percent more than all 
lands put into our national forests under the 
administrations of all other Presidents com- 
bined. About two-thirds of these national 
forests sponsored by Theodore Roosevelt were 
in the States of California, Montana, Ari- 
zona, Oregon and Colorado and provided the 
backbone for much of the present economy 
of these areas. Much of the increase in na- 
tonal forest acreage immediately after the 
retirement of Theodore Roosevelt was obvi- 
ously due to the momentum he had devel- 
oped in formulating our national forestry 
policies. It is no exaggeration to say that no 
decade in American history witnessed such 
improvement in our national forestry policy, 
and action on such growth in the apprecia- 
tion by the public of the value of timber and 
water resources, as the first decade of this 
century when Theodore Roosevelt was the 
dominant figure in American public life. 


His maturing appreciation was reflected in 
the universities of the Nation. By the end 
of the first decade of this century 18 colleges 
in America were offering professional train- 
ing in forestry. Based largely on the Euro- 
pean concept of what forests should be, Cor- 
nell University had been offering college 
work in the field since 1898. In 1900 when 
Theodore Roosevelt was still Governor of 
New York State and a few months befcre he 
was elected Vice President of the United 
States, Yale University had established its 
school of forestry. In 1903 similar. work 
began at the Universities of Minnesota, 
Maine, and Michigan, and at Michigan State 
College. By 1911, forestry was offered at 
Pennsylvania State College; at Colorado, 
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Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, and Oregon; in New 
York State at Cornell and Syracuse Universi- 
ties; and at the University of Washington 
and Washington State College. By 1914 it 
was offered in California. Surely forestry 
education bloomed at the collegiate level in 
America during and immediately after the 
period of Theodore Roosevelt’s greatest 
influence. 
IV. WILDLIFE AND THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Most persons are little more than products 
of their times. Some shape the future by 
departing to a degree from their current 
pattern. Theodore Roosevelt in his relations 
to wildlife did both, reflecting to some degree 
the philosophy of his contemporaries, yet 
pointing a new direction for posterity. 

As a youngster of 13 Theodore Roosevelt 
learned taxidermy and at 18 took a trip into 
the Adirondacks to collect birds. As he grew 
older, his trips, his observations on those 
trips, and his collections continued to grow 
and generalizations based on these experi- 
ences molded his philosophy and determined 
his behavior in terms of a changing situation. 
Theodore Roosevelt, as a hunter of big game, 
was classified by some as a killer and by 
others as a game hog; but he was definitely 
identified with the establishment of the 
bison range in Montana in 1908, which in 
all probability did much to save this glorious 
animal from extinction and even made it 
possible for those of the present generation 
who wished to do so to harvest a portion of 
the surplus bison population. It has fre- 
quently been the case that the most avid 
youthful hunters have become with maturity 
the most effective protectors and sponsors 
of wildlife. Even today some of the most 
effective work in wildlife protection is made 
possible by contributions from or taxes paid 
by those who profit by the sale of firearms 
used in killing wildlife. That we have some- 
how managed to evolve a somewhat rational 
attitude toward game management finds ex- 
pression not only in the survival of many 
kinds of wildlife in danger of extinction but 
in the return in numbers of important game 
species in States supporting the most rapidly 
expanding human population. Theodore 
Roosevelt was in a position to make his in- 
fluence felt at a time that was most critical 
to many wildlife problems. That things are 
as good as they are today may well be due in 
large part to the soundness of the judgments 
he passed on wildlife matters. 

The establishment of wildlife refuges re- 
fiects in part the convictions of a generation 
or era relative to the merit of encouraging 
wildlife. In 1903 when Theodore Roosevelt 
was President of the United States the first 
Federal wildlife refuge was established at 
Pelican-Island in Florida. In 1904 he estab- 
lished by executive order 51 national bird 
reserves in 17 States and Territories includ- 
ing Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico and the 
same year established the Breton Wildlife 
Refuge of 17,512 acres of marshland in 
Louisiana for the protection of muskrats 
and shore birds. The next year he estab- 
lished the game preserve in the Wichita 
Mountains, Okla. The next year of 
Roosevelt's administration saw the limiting 
of shooting in the District of Columbia and 
the establishment of preserves and sanctu- 
eries at the Grand Canyon and on Indian 
Key in Florida. In 1908, during the last 
year of Theodore Roosevelt’s administration, 
wildlife preserves or similar institutions 
were established in Nebraska, In the lower 
Klamath area in Oregon, in Florida, and in 
Alaska. 

Matching the Federal activity in wildlife 
conservation and possibly influenced by it 
were developments at the State level. The 
first State refuge for wildlife had been 
bought at Lake Merritt in Califorria in 1870, 
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but during Theodore Roosevelt's administra- 
tion in Washington many States began to 
take similar action. Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and Alabama led in this movement. Indiana 
set 44 State properties aside in 1903 as wild- 
life refuges and in 1907 Alabama established 
the practice of setting aside section No. 16 
of all State-owned lands not otherwise com- 
mitted, as game sanctuaries. During 1908 
Which was the last year of President Roose- 
velt’s administration 36 wildlife refuges 
were established under Federal ownership. 
In that year Massachusetts demonstrated 
the futility of waiting too long to establish 
@ sanctuary for a vanishing species and 
established a refuge for the heath hen only 
to have the species die out almost immedi- 
ately. Certainly Theodore Roosevelt nur- 
tured the cause of wildlife conservation dur- 
ing the years of his greatest influence. 


Vv. NATIONAL PARKS AND NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


The State park system was begun in 1865, 
7 years before the establishment of the first 
national park at the Yellowstone. It is quite 
possible that Roosevelt became interested in 
the park problem in his home State of New 
York when in 1894 the magazine Forest and 
Stream, edited by Roosevelt's friend and col- 
laborator, George Bird Grinnell, under the 
stimulation, possibly of the Boone and Crock- 
ett Club of which Roosevelt was founder 
and president, undertook to preserve the Adi- 
rondacks. Roosevelt had learned to know the 
area through some of his earliest field ex- 
periences, and his first publication, a mono- 
graph on The Summer Birds of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and Franklin County, was 
based largely on observations he had made 
when he was 18 years old. 

“The great book of nature contains many 
pages which are hard to read, and at times 
conscientious students may well draw differ- 
ent interpretations of the obscure and least 
known texts.” So wrote President Roosevelt 
in 1905. During his official residence in 
Washington he did much to make available 
to the public the most interesting pages of 
nature through encouraging the growth of 
our national and State park systems and 
through developing and intelligently aug- 
menting our system of national monuments. 

Among the more important national parks 
established during Theodore Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration were Crater Lake National Park 
in 1902, Mesa Verde National Park in 1906, 
Lassen Volcanic National Park in 1907 and 
Grand Canyon ‘National Park in 1908. 
Shortly after he left the Presidency, Glacier 
National Park was added in 1910. 

It is quite probable that®the President’s 
natural impulsion to action chafed under 
what may have seemed to him the undue 
deliberation with which many of these valu- 
able park areas were made available to the 
public. This may explain his interest in 
the National Monument Act which was 
passed during his administration in 1906 
and under which units of recognized merit 
could be set aside as national monuments 
by Presidential proclamation. The law un- 
der which these monuments were established 
was known as the Antiquities Act of 1906. 
Under it the President could set aside areas 
owned or controlled by the Government, and 
by Presidential proclamation save them for 
posterity. 

Once this policy had been established, he 
proceeded rapidly to implement it by setting 
aside a great variety of these units involving 
unique scenery, caves, fossil sites, wildlife 
flocking areas, cliff dwellings, unique samples 
of erosion phenomena, wooded areas too 
small to be selected for national parks and 
yet too important to be left unprotected. In 
these categories appeared the Petrified Forest 
of Arizona, the Natural ‘Bridge of Utah, 
unique caves in Oregon and fossil beds in 
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Utah. Historic Indian sites have been saveq 
under the provisions of this act and the 
widely appreciated Muir Woods received pro. 
tection it might not otherwise have been abie 
to get. Over 85 of these sites, aggregating 
over 9 million acres of land, found their way 
into the national monument system, which 
was later incorporated into the national park 
system, thus bringing the national park sys. 
tem to an intimate association with many 
communities which would otherwise have 
been only remotely associated with it. For 
all the benefits thus deriving to the public, 
the present generation owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Theodore Roosevelt. : 


VI. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND LAND AND WATER 
MANAGEMENT 


With an exploding population the de. 
mands in many areas for water, for agricul- 
tural products and for power could not now 
be met without the-assistance made avail- 
able by projects initiated under the regime 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Appreciation of this 
situation might well be expressed in some 
practical way during the centennial year, 
Without the experiences gained from the 
initial pioneering activities of the Roosevelt 
period, modern soil banks, soil conservation 
districts, watershed projects and river valley 
authorities would undoubtedly be less ad- 
vanced than they now are. Some of the 
lessons learned by these earlier activities 
have been used with profit to all. 

Primarily land and water management 
deals with problems of water, power, irriga- 
tion, water for domestic consumption and 
industrial use, and land reclamation and de- 
velopment. 

The signing of the Reclamation Act by 
Theodore Roosevelt on June 17, 1902, marked 
the beginning of public appreciation of the 
value of handling at least some land and 
water problems through public rather than 
through private channels. Where public and 
private responsibilities and rewards begin 
and end has not yet been reasonably resolved, 

The year 1903 marked the beginning of 
construction to implement the Reclamation 
Act. The most crying needs seemed to be to 
make water available in areas where it was 
not to be found naturally and to make 
power available in areas where natural fuels 
were not locally available. Encouragement 
along these lines obviously would spread the 
base of productivity of the Nation and pre- 
sumably be of value to all. 

Under Theodore Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion in 1903 irrigation projects were begun 
in Arizona, Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Montana. In the next year irrigation proj- 
ects identified as the Lower Yellowstone, the 
Yuma, the Medoka, and the Shoshone were 
authorized. In 1905 the first irrigation wa- 
ter available under the Federal Reclamation 
Act was put into production. That year 
irrigation projects were authorized at Boise, 
Idaho; Umatilla, Oreg.; Huntley, Mont, 
Klamath, Oreg.; and California, the Rio 
Grande in Texas and New Mexico; the 
Strawberry Valley in Utah, and elsewhere. 
In the succeeding years similar projects were 
begun under Roosevelt sponsorship in New 
Mexico, Montana, Washington, and Califor- 
nia. In 1906 the first hydroelectric power 
generated by a reclamation project under 
Federal control was made available. 

In 1907 the Reclamation Service became 
an independent agency in the United States 
Department of the Interior instead of being 
a@ part of the United States Geological Sur- 
t and stra- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at this 
moment the Middle East crisis appears 
to be quiescent. Yet, on closer exami- 
nation it is clear that the basic issues 
underlying the crisis have not been re- 
solved. On the contrary, there is com- 
pelling evidence which shows that the 
belligerent attjtude of powerful Arab 
leaders toward the West, including the 
United States, continues. Unfortunate- 
ly, most Americans are unaware of the 
scope and fury of Arab propaganda, 
which is mainly inspired by the Egyp- 
tian dictator, Nasser. 

In this connection, if is not without 
significance, I believe, that the key di- 
rectors of Cairo’s propaganda of hate 
against the West are Germans who were 
formerly in the employ of the notorious 
Dr. Goebbels. Arab propagandists talk 
about friendship and peace through one 
side of their mouths, but through the 
other side they whip up a hate and war 
psychosis among their people. It is of 
the utmost importance that we Ameri- 
cans maintain our perspective in the 
evaluation of events in the Middle East, 
and not be taken in by the cunning 
doubletalk of the Nassers.* The state- 
ments appearing in the Egyptian gov- 
ernment’s controlled press show how 
animosity toward the United States is 
encouraged. For example: 

President Eisenhower should realize that 
he who boasts strength, will one day come 
across someone stronger than himself. The 
law of the Jungle which Eisenhower’s Secre- 
tary of State wants to apply on Eisenhower's 
behalf in the world, will bring upon the 
United States only destruction and annihi- 
lation. (Al Ghoumoura, August 29, 1957.) 

At present the United States is openly 
conspiring in the Middle East against the 
peoples who do not submit to its domina- 
tion. The United States lies and chooses to 
forget at this moment that sooner or later 
the will of the people will triumph. (Al 
Ghoumoura, August 30, 1957.) 


Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject, I highly recommend the article en- 
titled “Peace versus Cairo Propaganda,” 
which appeared in the latest issue No. 
51 of Prevent World War III. This 
Magazine is published by the Society. for 
the Prevention of World War III, Inc., 
& nonprofit educational organfzation, 
located at 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 

PEACE VERSUS CAIRO PROPAGANDA 


Although Egypt is one of the poorest of 
countries, there seems to be no lack of funds 
for Nasser’s propaganda machine. Through 
Press, radio, and agents of one kind or an- 
other (with a valuable assist from the Rus- 
aoa the Egyptian dictator is enjoying a 

ay. 


It is not without significance that the di- 
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rectors of this farflung propaganda network 
were born and bred in the Goebbels stable 
of “lie specialists.” Having absorbed the 
teachings and techniques of Hitler’s chief 
hate monger, these “experts” perform their 
chores for Nasser as though they were “back 
home.” (Prevent World War III has pub- 
lished details on the hundreds of Nazis on 
Nasser’s payroll. See, for example, No. 41, 
Berlin-Baghdad Again; No. 47, Middle East 
Caldron; No. 50, From Dachau to Cairo.) 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in their 
studied effort to convince the world of 
Egypt's peaceful intentions while Nasser and 
his henchmen sabotage every reasonable ef- 
fort toward peace and secretly prepare for 
@ new round of violence. 


REALITY OF EGYPT’S POLICY 


In June 1957 Look magazine published an 
interview with Nasser on Egypt’s relations 
with the outside world. Nasser’s sesponses 
were carefully phrased. After all, he knew 
that Look is one of the major popular maga- 
zines in the United States and it was there. 
fore important to make the best possible 
impression, When asked whether he would 
destroy Israel er live in peace with her, he 
replied: “I have never called for the destruc- 
tion of Israel. You will not find any such 
threat in any of my speeches—regardless 
of what Zionist propagandists may 
say * * *” Colonel Nasser need not blame 
“Zionist propagandists,” for he himself has 
declared: “Israel is an artificial state which 
must disappear.” Furthermore, how can 
Nasser reconcile his statement to Look with 
his government’s official policy which is based 
on warlike belligerence and blockade against 
Israel? Apparently, Nasser believes that 
Americans are gullible enough to swallow 
such ‘a glaring contradiction. 

The true.face of Egyptian policy is re- 
vealed by the steady barrage of attacks 
against Israel which are disseminated far 
and wide in the Middle East but are hardly 
known to most westerners. For example, the 
Cairo radio bluntly told the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the U. N. in the latter part of August 
that he was under an illusion if he thought 
the conditions had quieted down in the 
Middle East: “The truth is that we need a 
temporary period of quiet in order that we 
may be able to realize our preparedness pro- 
gram and complete our plans for the pro- 
duction of arms. Hammerskjold regards this 
quiet as the first condition toward an Israeli- 
Arab peace. His declaration is based on an 
erroneous conception since the Arabs will 
not agree to peace. Plans for arms produc- 
tion are already in an advanced stage, and 
We are speaking here of heavy arms. The 
machines have already arrived. The raw 
materials are on the spot and, in the future, 
Egypt will be among the countries supplying 
arms to others.” About this time, the Cairo 
radio was also assuring its listeners that 
“a peace treaty will not save Israel from 
economic strangulation and will not serve 
as security for her existence.” Furthermore, 
the Cairo radio told its listeners that Egyp- 
tian newspapers were agreed .“that the 
American plan for settling refugees is an 
imperialist, Zionist plot whose sole aim is 
to rid Israel of the refugee problem, which 
serves as a stumbling block in her relations 
with the Arabs. It is an attempt to set the 
stage for the signing of a peace treaty hbe- 
tween Israel and the Arab States.” 


CAIRO’S THREATS 


The idea of peace with Israel is anathema 
to the molders of Egyptian public opinion. 
Indeed, they stress the importance of pre- 
paring for a showdown with Israel. Thus, 
the Egyptian newspaper Al Ahram warns 
that American arms shipments to Arab 
states will not be used as the Americans al- 
legedly plan. “American arms in Iraq will 
not clash with Russien arms fn Syria. On 
the appointed day both American and Rus- 
sian arms will be found on the same side of 
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the front, and will open fire on the same 
enemy, an enemy well known to Dulles.” 
The enemy? The Egyptians have no inhi- 
bitions in identifying the target. Cairo’s 
Voice of the Arab’s, speaking in Arabic to 
the Arab world on September 8, 1957 quotes 
@ Lebanese magazine Al Ahad, “Who is pro- 
tecting Israel and safeguarding her sur- 
vival?” On October 7 the Voice of the Arabs 
returned to the theme of the enemy: “We 
only want to exterminate the Zionist force 
which is trying to remain in our home- 
land. * * *” From these and many other 
samplings of Egyptian propaganda‘it is be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that Nasser and 
those who support him, are dedicated to the 
extermination of Israel at the first possible 
opportunity. 


NASSER OPPOSES PEACE 


Sometimes Nasser tries to conceal his aims 
by harping on the refugee problem. A 
month after he_assured Look magazine that 
he had no intentions of destroying Israel, 
he told Robin Day, of Britain’s Independent 
Television News, that there was a difference 
between the rights of Palestine Arabs and 
the destruction of Israel. However, when 
he was further questioned by Mr. Day, who 
tried to pin him down, as to whether he 
accepted the permanent existence of Israel 
as an independent sovereign state, Nasser 
replied: “Well, you know—you know you are 
jumping to conclusions.” 

Nasser’s line about the refugees and the 
future of Israel is repeated over and over 
again by Arab politicians and their propa- 
ganda mouthpieces. Actually, the plight of 
the refugees could be alleviated, were it not 
for the deliberate policy of the Arab politi- 
cians to prevent a just and realistic solu- 
tion. In this respect Nasser’s approach was 
clarified in the notorious pro-Nazi publica- 
tion Der Weg, published in Argentina. Par- 
enthetically, it is noteworthy that this hate 
sheet was at one time edited by one of 
Goebbel’s righthand men, Johannes von 
Leers, who is now a bigshot in Nasser’s 
propaganda apparatus. 

In the April 1957 issue, Der Weg examined 
the great qualities of the Egyptian dictator. 
Nasser is a fanatic for justice. The so-called 
Israeli problem is a problem of justice. Why 
is this so? Because Israel is founded on Arab 
territory. Der Weg tells its readers that 
Nasser will never accept this state of affairs: 
He will always fight Israel, the geopolitical 
glacis of Egypt. 

Nasser himself has expanded on Der Weg’s 
analysis in a statement to the Egyptian 
newspaper Al Ahram: “As logical thinking 
leads us to this point, where can all this lead 
us? It leads us once again to the problem 
of all problems in the Arab east—namely, the 
question of Israel. The real objective of the 
American policy toward Syria is to lighten 
the burden of Israel, shift attention from it, 
and direct Israel to achieve other objectives 
in line with the interests of American policy. 
The Arab consensus is that Israel is the real 
threat to the Arab states. America, by 
various means, has attempted to drag the 
Arabs into peace with Israel. * * * 

“There is nothing I would like better than 
to see America supplying any of the Arab 
States with heavy armament which would 
meet with the requirements of their self- 
defense on a real battlefield. * * * 

“I experienced American policy for 5 long 
years, and the conclusion I reached is that 
this policy toward the Arabs seeks * * * to 
liquidate the problem of Israel on the basis 
of a fait accompli; in other words to convert 
the armistice lines with Israel to a perma- 
nent borderline and to liquidate every right 
of the Palestine Arab refugees. * * *” 
Nasser’s main criticism of American policy 
lies in the fact that it is designed to shift 
attention from the menace of Israel (Sep- 
tember 9, 1957). From the foregoing it is 
obvious that Nasser remains opposed to peace 
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with Israel. This is the basic reality which 
must be faced by all those who seek a just 
and peaceful solution of the Middle East 
crisis. 

FACTS TO CONSIDER 

Several months ago the chief of the New 
York Herald Tribune’s bureau in London, 
Don Cook, wrote a series of informative arti- 
cles on the situation in the Middle East. 
Many of his observations were most enlight- 
ening. Mr. Cook came to the conclusion that 
the so-called Israeli problem is the key to 
the crisis. “It is,” he wrote, “the running 
sore on which Arab nationalism and Soviet 
intrusion into the area festers.* * *” Basing 
himself on this viewpoint Mr. Cook recom- 
mends that Israel should come forth with 
magnanimous concessions to the Arabs. It is 
essential, he writes, that Israel openly offer 
to take back all of the refugees who number 
now more than 900,000. Territorial conces- 
sions must also be granted in favor of the 
Arabs. 

Aside from the doubtful practicality and 
justice of Mr. Cook’s proposals, is it really 
possible to mollify the Arabs short of Israel’s 
destruction? Arab politicians and propagan- 
dists have given the answer from the very 
first day of Israel’s birth, i. e., that only the 
disappearance of Israel would solve the 
crisis. Seasoned observers who have traveled 
through the Middle East, know that this is 
the central fact which conditions all of Arab 
policy on a Middle East settlement. For ex- 
ample, the noted journalist Frank Gervasi 
reports a bleak picture following an extended 
trip through the Arab countries: “Destruc- 
tion of Israel remains the unaltered objective 
of Arab Islam, an end desired as much by 
the professed pro-Western Jordanians and 
Saudi Arabians as by the patently pro-Soviet 
Egyptians and Syrians. 

“In all of those countries, and to an omi- 
nous degree in more moderate Lebanon and 
Iraq, the people have been sold the idea that 
‘Palestine must be avenged’ and that Arab 
nationhood, unity, and survival itself depend 
on the extinction of the Hebrew state. * * *” 
(New York Post, October 18, 1957.) 

Mr. Cook seems to be under the impression 
that the idea of destroying Israel no longer 
carries as much weight as in former years. 
In reality, he writes, “the Arabs are genuinely 
and deeply afraid of Israel.” All of the mili- 
tary preparations and threats are but a cover- 
up for this fear “and while the Arab mind 
is not likely to carry this forward logically, 
nevertheless, the clear logic is to remove the 
fear by making peace.” As if he had antici- 
pated this thesis, Israel’s Premier Ben Gurion 
took up the matter in an interview with 
Drew Pearson (October 5, 1957}. Replying to 
Mr. Pearson’s question about alleged Arab 
fear of Israel, Ben Gurion said: “Are you sure 
it is fear? I think it is also the desire to 
destroy Israel. They use the excuse of fear 
to nurture the desire to destroy us. 

“If they are afraid, then why don’t they 
sit down with us and negotiate a nonaggres- 
sion pact?” he continued. “Let us have a 
treaty of friendship and peace. We are ready 
at any time.” 

As to Mr. Cook's allegation that there can 
be no real fight against communism in the 
Middle East unless Arab nationalism is ap- 
peased via Israeli concessions, it is high time 
that the American people were told that the 
problem of East-West rivalry in the Middle 
East predates the establishment of Israel and 
would continue even should Israel disappear 
tomorrow. Just as Hitler used the Jews as 
@ scapegoat and a smokescreen, so do the 
Arab politicians and the Soviet manipulate 
what is called the Israeli problem. 

ISRAEL, THE SCAPEGOAT 


Poverty, disease, and illiteracy is the lot 
of the Arab masses. Unscrupulous dema- 
gogues of the Nasser stripe have risen to 
power on the pledge that they would bring 
a new life to their peoples. Yet it is a fact 
that Nasser was more concerned with the 
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realization of a Pan-Arab empire than for 
the miserable conditions of the Egyptian 
masses. He has not been able to improve 
in any significant way the material condi- 
tions of his people for the simple reason that 
he has devoted the meager resources of his 
country to further his ambitions. It may 
sound trite but, nonetheless, it is still true 
that guns and butter do not mix. In place of 
bread Nasser has given his people a stone. 
To cover up this huge fraud and betrayal, 
Nasser hurls his deprecations upon the Israeli 
people. The logic of his policies and ambi- 
tions impel him to continue to beat the 
Israeli drum in order to drown the murmur- 
ings of discontent and disillusionment of his 
people. 

The assumption that Arab nationalism— 
Nasser style—would be pro-Western if it were 
not for Israel, is just as groundless as the 
idea that Hitler would have been a man of 
peace were it not for the Jews. 

Our criticism of Mr. Cook’s article in the 
light of the Arab anti-peace drive sparked by 
Mr. Nasser himself, does not mean that sta- 
bility in the Middle East as a prelude to 
more positive developments and relations 
cannot be achieved. That the Israeli Gov- 
ernment and its people passionately long for 
peace with their Arab neighbors is a matter 
of official record. In contrast, the world can- 
not fail but notice how Nasser threatens the 
assassination of the King of Jordan because 
of alleged secret negotiations between the 
Jordan Government and Israel. 

While Arab propagandists spread hate and 
suspicions and condemn every move toward 
peace no matter how small, practically all 
of the articulate spokesmen, writers and 
journalists in Israel have called for peace 
time and time again. These are the facts 
which cannot be ignored and yet, the seem- 
ing impasse could be overcome. In this con- 
nection it would be well to ponder the views 
of an Israeli radio commentator on world 
affairs. Walter Eytan: “There is one lesson, 
at least, to be learned from this concentrated 
antipeace campaign which is now being car- 
ried on by all the organs of Arab propaganda. 
The Arab States are far more susceptible to 
world opinion than is sometimes believed. If 
the rest of the world really desired to see 
peace between the Arabs and Israel, and was 
prepared to make this absolutely clear, Arab 
resistance to the idea would gradually 
weaken. It is impossible for anyone to re- 
main permanently on the defensive against 
pressure for, peace. The very discussion of 
peace must familiarize the thought, even to 
Arab minds. 

“Unfortunately, during the past 9 years 
there has been very little serious effort on the 
part of the rest of the world to bring peace 
about, or even to impress the Arab States 
with its desirability. ‘The world has tended 
to appease the Arabs, even at the price of 
peace, and has left them with the impression 
that peace is less important than a 
many other matters, whether oil or defense 
of the Middle East, or anti-imperialism and 
any other isms. I myself have no doubt that 
if the world, East and West, indicated 
strongly enough to the Arab States that there 
must be peace between them and Israel, then 
peace there would be.” 





Poll on Federal Farm Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 
IN THE moutirde REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the February 
issue of ‘Farm Journal contains the re- 
sults of a nationwide poll conducted by 
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the magazine and shows some very in- 
teresting results. The poll shows that 
most farmers want the Government to 
get out of present price-support pro. 
grams. 

Those who feel that more Government 
spending is the solution of all farm 
problems should take a lesson from the 
American farmers—73 percent of whom 
voted in this poll against increased Goy- 
ernment spending for farm programs. 

The 34 million Farm Journal sub- 
scribers received ballots in the Decem- 
ber 1957 issue and were invited to ex- 
press their opinions as to whether farm- 
ers needed more or less Government 
help and what kind. In a 4,000 ballot 
sample taken from the returns, the 
majority of farmers—50.1 percent—said 
the ‘““Government should get clear out of 
farming.” An additional 11 percent said 
farmers needed less Government help 
than they now have, and about 12 per- 
cent wanted help “about the same as 
now.” Only 27 percent favored more 
Government help to farmers than they 
now have. 

The poll indicated clearly that the 
farmers feel that they would be more 
prosperous if they had more freedom 
and less Government interference. 

The Farm Journal shows 61 percent 
voting for less or no Government help, 
while only 39 percent asked that present 
Government programs be continued or 
increased. 

In the same isue, the Farm Journal 
publishes an article entitled “Who Is Go- 
ing To Control Farming?” ‘This article 
offers some suggestions on how farm 
groups through cooperative effort can off- 
set the cost price squeeze by command- 
ing premium prices and steady markets. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent heretofore granted, I include both 
articles from the Farm Journal as part 
of my remarks: 

How Our READERS VOTED 

They split right down the middle on Fed- 
eral farm programs. In this first, nation- 
wide poll, half favored no Government help 
at all. 

No wonder Government farm programs rile 
tempers and stir up so many fights. 

When our statisticians counted the ballots 
that you mailed in from our December issue 
(p. 38), they found farmers split right down 
the middle. ; 

Almost exactly half (50.1 percent) wanted 
the Government to get clear out of farm- 
ing. As the results below show, another il 
percent wanted help, but less help than 
now. 

So 3 farmers out of 5 would either cut back 
on farm programs or eliminate them entirely. 

Although these results were tabulated to 
the first decimal place, we don’t claim that 
degree of accuracy. 

This was a poll only of Farm Journal read- 
ers—we were unable to poll nonsubscribers, 
And studies show that magazine subscribers 
are above average in education and income: 

This was a voluntary poll, too, and those 
interested enough to mail their ballots may 
not be typical of all readers. 

But our statistical consultants believe that, 
in spite of these limitations, the results give 
@ pretty good indication of farmer thinking 


"Farm Journal's circulation is big—3.4 mil- 
Nema SS ee coun- 


The response was good and the sample big 
enough. The tabulators took the first 4,000 
ballots sent in by people who listed farm- 
ing as their main occupation. 
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The fact that opinion was so widely split 
lends confidence to the results. People on 
all sides of the Question felt moved to vote. 

The statisticians checked, and there ap- 
pears to be no big regional or State bias. 

Eastern farmers took the strongest stand 
against Government help—68 percent of 
them wanted the Government out entirely. 

Strongest defense of Government help 
was made by the Central States—an area 
pounded by North Dakota, Kansas, and 
Ohio. There 35 percent. yoted for more Gov- 
ernment help than they have now. But in 
those same States 43° percent wanted no 
Government help at all. 

One of the big surprises was that 53 per- 
cent of the southern respondents wanted 
the Government out of farming. Southern- 
ers have always been considered strong de- 
fenders of price supports. Is a fundamental 
change taking place in their thinking? 

Among those who voted for some help to 
farmers, price supports were a definite favor- 
ite (43 percent). And this vote was pretty 
uniform all over the country, except in the 
East where price supports got only 33 per- 
cent of the vote. Almost as many eastern 
farmers (32 percent) favored conservation 
payments. 

The two-price plan got its strongest back- 
ing in the South and West (22 percent and 
24 percent respectively) where some wheat 
and cotton growers favor it. However, both 
groups still gave the highest vote to price 
supports. So did feed grain and livestock 
farmers. Dairymen showed a slight prefer- 
ence for production payments (34 percent). 

Only those farmers who favored price 
supports went on to vote on the level of 
price supports. Their vote was heavily (68 
percent) in favor of higher supports and 
fewer acres than we have now. 

Among these farmers, those in the Cen- 
tral States expressed the strongest regional 
preference for higher supports and more 
acres—75 percent wanted this, while only 
6 percent were willing to take lower sup- 
ports and more acres. 

Cotton growers were the only ones to show 
any enthusiasm for lower supports and more 
acres—-27 percent voted this way. 

What conclusions can we draw? 

Well, the chief one is that farmers can’t 
be lumped together. No one can say that 
farmers are for this or that—they disagree 
vigorously amiong themselves. 

Nevertheless, Farm Journal’s poll, the only 
national one we know of that cuts across 
all organization and commodity lines, does 
show how the wind is blowing. 


National summary of the results 


Percent 
Favor more Government help to farmers 
PROD: DOW ced ceraistsicnnnatniedillelinianities weiss 27 
About the same as now-__....---....--- 12 
Less Government help than now-.---...- 11 
Government should get clear out of 
ETI senieaipeilabiiichceioeinelipnd instigates ere 50 
Those who wanted some Government 
help voted for: 
Price supports and controls__......... - 4 
Production. payments and controls__._- 21 
Conservation payments to retire land 
completely.........-- sacecahiesiaie din ipamnietilaingtl 22 
MPMIC® TOR se 14 


_ Those who favored price supports voted 


for: 


Higher supports than we have now and 
fewer Acre®. ackcencsnn cad Rip itlicteninte cop 68 


‘About the same support level and acre- 


age as NOW............. ciililetecebitth estos Wh 


Farmers have traditionally trudged to mar- 
ket with their stuff, asked the buyer what 
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he’d give for it, taken it, and gone meekly 
home to raise more. 

- Weak and single-handed they have come 
up against buyers who are relatively few and 
strong. 

In some places co-ops have tried to help. 
We’ve seen some of the perform brilliantly, 
others have languished, some have died. 

Up to now we’ve been able to coast along 
in this fashion, but we can’t from here on. 
Farmers are now faced with a decision that 
won’t be put off for long: 

Will they control and run their own busi- 
ness or will they let somebody else do it for 
them? : 

Consider these facts: 

Buyers are becoming even fewer and 
stronger. 

Government programs are leaving farmers 
more and more disillusioned about salvation 
by that route. 

Private industry has begun to move in to 
integrate farmers, which simply means put- 
ting under single control, so far as possi- 
ble, all the steps from raising the food to 
selling it to the consumer. The integrator 
gains a measure of control over the whole 
works. 

There’s nothing bad about integration. It 
has economic advantages and we’re going to 
see more of it. Pioneer farmers, who pro- 
duced, processed, and ate their own food were 
integrators 100 percent. When you package 
and sell your own stuff at a roadside stand 
you are an integrator. When a co-op proc- 
esses and sells your crop it’s an integrator. 

The biggest question now is not whether 
there will be more integration, but who the 
integrator will be. 

If it is to be farmers, singly or in groups, 
then they will continue to run their own 
business. If it is to be somebody else, then 
that somebody will one day control agricul- 
ture, and *fafmers will be somewhere along 
the road to becoming hired men working 
for wages. 

The broiler industry has shown how it 
can happen. In most cases nowadays, all 
the grower does is furnish the house and 
feed the chickens. He usually gets paid so 
much a pound, varying with his efficiency. 
He gets a sure return, such as it is, and takes 
only limited risk. The feed company or poul- 
try processor owns the chickens, furnishes 
the feed, tells him pretty much what to do, 
and has him deliver the chickens on call. 
(In a few places co-ops now offer broiler 
contracts.) 

The hog business had begun to go ¢he same 
route. As Farm Journal was first to report, 
thousands of new hog raisers in the South 
are “cranking out pork by the carload” on 
a variety of deals with feed dealers. In some 
the feed dealer owns the pigs. In others 
he only furnishes the feed and credit. 

Hog contracts are now being offered by 
feed companies on the Great Plains; others 
are planned. An attempt has been made to 
do the same with eggs, in Kansas and nearby 
States. 

No one can blame the feed companies. 
They have an excellent product to sell and 
are merely trying to increase and stabilize 
their market. Some have been forced into 
the banking business, unwillingly, by com- 
petition. Moreover, some farmers involved 
in these deals are making more money, with 
less risk, than ever before, particularly in 
low-income areas. 

Do we have anyone but ourselves to blame 
if we sit by while someone else is alert enough 


‘to seize the opportunities that lie in inte- 
gration? 


How, then, can farmers: control and run 
their own business? 

Farm Journal believes there’s one answer, 
and only one. They’ve got to band together 
into powerful to do what they can 
never hope to do alone. There are several 
ways to do it. No one of them holds the 
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complete answer but each of them has a part 
of it. These five seem to have special 
promise: 

1. Anew kind of selling co-op. 

2. Bargaining associations, which bargain 
for price only, with or without handling the 
product. 

3. Marketing orders, Federal and State. In 
these, if a specified majority vote for the 
order, its terms apply to every producer and 
every buyer of the product in the area cov- 
ered. We now have some 70 Federal milk 
orders which govern price but not quantity. 
Another 35 Federal marketing orders on fruits 
and vegetables specify quality but not price. 
In addition there are State marketing or- 
ders—California alone has nearly 30. They 
work best on products confined to one area. 

4. Commodity groups that advertise and 
promote—such as the American Soybean 
Association, American Dairy Association, Ore- 
gon Wheat Commission, and others. 

5. Strong commodity programs of the gen- 
eral farm organizations. 

If we try all of these at once we can get 
somewhere. 

Let’s take a look at the selling co-ops. 
(Here we are not concerned with co-ops that 
buy farmers’ supplies, nor with how co-ops 
should be taxed.) 

Their future is about to be decided. 

Will they be able to become the integrators 
of agriculture or will they sit on their bot- 
toms and watch somebody else take over? 
Can they furnish the farmer-financing that 
integration requires? Can they do some- 
thing for their members that the nonmem- 
ber can’t match? Can they keep from han- 
dling heavy surpluses? 

Well, not any kind of a so-called co-op 
can. But a new kind of co-op has a good 
chance of doing all these things. 

This will be a co-op that limits its mem- 
bership to those solid, solvent operators who 
are willing to produce a top-quality product; 
@ co-op willing to let other producers go, 
rather than one interested in rolling up the 
largest possible membership; a co-op in 
which you’ve got to be good to belong. 

Then it will be a co-op. which will manage 
to get a premium price for its quality 
product. 

These co-ops may have to start small, grow 
solidly and possibly merge into bigger units 
later. That can’t happen overnight. 

I especially liked that story from Mitchell 
County, Iowa, which Farm Journal carried 
in November. It involved just 32 farmers 
with an average of only 500 hens, yet they 
get a premium up to 9 cents a dozen. No- 
body is about to take them over, nor do they 
ask the Government to step in. They are 
their own integrators. 

What is it these 32 farmers are doing? 

Well, they formed a selling co-op. They 
grade eggs, by some pretty tough standards. 
If a man doesn’t want to meet them he 
doesn’t have to, but he’s soon out of the 
deal. (It’s that new kind of co-op which 
limits its members to quality operators.) 

Then the co-op found some good buyers, 
way off in New York City. Not only could it 
promise these buyers superior eggs, but also 
a steady supply. For this the buyers were 
glad to pay a premium. 

At the other end of the scale we have a few 
big, strong egg co-ops—and they are the 
eventual answer. All of them do the same 
things: 

They even out the flow of goods to market 
and avoid gluts. 

The big ones process the raw product and 
let the farmer earn some of the middlemen’s 
profit. 

They do research on how to improve the 
product. They finance the marketing job. 
And they advertise, promote, and sell under 
their own brand names, 

To do all this, co-ops must have manage- 
ment that is better than just good. It must 
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be exceptional. And they've got to pay what 
it takes to employ some of the best business 
brains in the country. 

Also, from here on farmers will have to 
put up more capital—a good co-op will need 
a lot of it and a substantial part must come 
from the members. 

Had it occurred to you that here, too, is a 
way in which farmers can take some first 
steps toward controlling their own produc- 
tion of some products? How? By con- 
trolling the quality level at which they will 
sell. If they decide to market only peaches 
of top quality they will obviously put a lim- 
ited supply on the market. And if peach 
co-ops in various areas conferred they might 
begin to affect production nationally. 

Anyone who wants to, can get into the top 
price class, even the little man, as in Mitchell 
County. A farmer can also get as big as he 
wants to, which is more than you can say 
under some government programs with their 
acreage allotments. Those who do the best 
job get paid the most, which is the way it 
should be. 

Admittedly it’s easier to see how co-ops, 
bargaining associations and marketing orders 
could get a better price for eggs, milk, fruit 
and vegetables than for cash grains, cotton, 
and meat animals. There devices may 
therefore work sooner for the eastern and 
western parts of the country than for the 
central and southern. But we can show the 
way in the former and work toward a method 
for the latter. We already have a few co- 
ops grading and selling quality feeder cattle. 

So far we’ve- stuck to what’s happening. 
Now let’s dream a bit. 

Suppose that someday 75 percent of the 
hog farmers of Iowa or a larger area, were 
to form a giant pork raiser co-op and con- 
tract to let it sell their hogs. 

The co-op—as well as the buyer—would 
grade the hogs. Stores don’t let the cus- 
tomer grade their merchandise, do they? 

The co-op could offer the buyer any de- 
gree of quality he wanted, in any amount. 
It could assure lively bidding. It could even 
out the supply. You’d book ahead when 
you wanted to sell hogs, and if the co-op 
saw a glut coming it might ask you to hold 
off for 3 days, perhaps getting you 50 cents 
a hundred more. Any organization control- 
ing 75 percent of the Iowa hog supply could 
have a pretty powerful influence on quality, 
on supply, and on price, couldn’t it? 

Absolutely visionary, you may say. But is 
it? The citrus co-ops, plus a Federal mar- 
keting order and orange administrative 
committees have worked along these lines 
for orange and lemon growers for years. 
And how visionary is a carpenters union 
that bargains for 850,000 carpenters in 3,000 
locals throughout an entire Nation? 

Isn't it time for farmers to do a little of 
this bold kind of thinking? Farm Journal 
believes so. 

In addition, we’ll need national farm or- 
ganizations, even more powerful than today. 
We'll need some forms of Government farm 
program during the transition years, par- 
ticularly for the basic crops of the Central 
and Southern States. Farm Journal does 
not believe that all Government farm pro- 
grams should be heaved out the window 
forthwith. But we should be moving away 
from them as fast as farmers can find ways 
to take over. , 

What we need is organized selling power— 
collective bargaining for farmers—com- 
modity by commodity. 

America’s laboring men deal for price 
through powerful unions. They don’t sell 
as individuals. 

Manufacturers, while they can’t get more 
than the public will pay, at least announce 
the price. And they slow down the factory 
when necessary rather than let it run full 
tilt ‘and take ruinous prices. They man- 
age their own business. They don’t let an 
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outside integrator or the Government steps 
in to do it for them. 

Group action of any kind means that an 
individual surrenders some decision making 
to the group. But he gains new power. 
Rather than losing control of his business 
he keeps it. 

Isn’t it about time that farmers recognized 
that fact of life and stopped trying to cope 
singlehanded with an organized world? 





City and Farm Inseparable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
I attended the farmer-merchant ban- 
quet sponsored by the Falls City, Nebr., 
Chamber of Commerce. Falls City is 
my hometown, and it is representative of 
many towns in Nebraska’s First Congres- 
sional District. Over 800 farmers and 
merchants from the Falls City trade area 
attended the banquet to hear Mr. J. R. 
Pratt, manager of the northwestern divi- 
sion of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, deliver an address on the 
interdependence of our farm and city 
population. Mr. Pratt’s remarks are so 
typical of the feeling of midwesterners 
that I have quoted his speech below: 

CITY AND FarRM INSEPARABLE 
(Address given by J. R. Pratt) 

Rev. Paul Miller, Congressman Phil Weaver, 
President Victor Krondak, Chairman Gene 
Beasing, and gentlemen, thank you, Blaine 
Yoder, for that kind introduction to your 
People. It is a real pleasure to be here, 

I have labeled my few remarks to you this 
evening “City and Farm Inseparable,” and I 
honestly believe that they are. Tonight’s 
gathering of some 800 to 900 of you business- 
men and farmers sitting down side by side 
at this banquet to discuss common problems 
gives strong support to that statement. 

As Blaine told you in his introduction, I 
was born and raised on a farm at Emmets- 
burg, Iowa, so I know what it is like to hitch 
up @ team, to pitch manure, to milk cows, 
walk behind a drag, dress by a potbelly stove 
in the living room, and to walk a mile and 
a half to a country school. 

And I know the joy of living on a farm, the 
beauty of growing crops, the big excitement 
at threshing time, and the feeling of close- 
ness to your friends and neighbors. 

But, I know the hard grinding toil, too, 
the crop failures, and the overdue mortgage. 

Newspaper cartoons still picture farmers 
wearing patched overalls and torn straw 
hats, but I am sure you don’t mind. Most 
of you do wear sturdy clothes when out work- 
ing in the field or when around the barn 
taking care of the farm chores. 

However, the time has come when farmers 
must not be considered a separate kind of 
citizen. I think we ought not to talk of 
farmers and businessmen, or of farmers and 
labor, as if they were something apart. If 
you are not all 3 combined in 1, then I don’t 
know much about the meaning of words. 

You not only make your acres productive 
with your hands, but with your minds too. 
A successful farmer these days must be a 
combined scientist, engineer, and a good 
businessman, He has got to have early ex- 
pert training. That’s why we should all be 
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thankful to the school authorities that haye 
set up such fine agricultural programs in 
almost every school. This in-the-classroom 
and on-the-farm training, plus 4-H Club 
work and Future Farmer activities have given 
our young folks the finest agricultural train. 
ing possible. 

But, I think there is one further thing we 
all must recognize, and that is the mutual 
interdependence of agriculture and industry, 
The present day farm could not exist with. 
out the products of industry, and it is 
equally true that industry could not prosper 
without its farm customers. 

The interdependence is due primarily to 
the development of mechanized, commercial 
agriculture. This, quite obviously, has then 
brought the town and farm closer together, 
The farmer buys more of different things in 
town now, and he sells more in town than 
ever before. « 

When I was a boy on the farm, dad, at the 
most, went to town once a week. Now it is 
nothing for you to take a daily trip to the 
closest community to sell your produce, or to 
buy things which you do not raise or process 
on your farm. 

It is difficult for many people to fully ap- 
preciate the true meaning of this. There- 
fore, all of us must do everything possible to 
bring about a more realistic understanding 
concerning this relationship. We must tell 
the full story where it will do the most 
good—to the youth of our country. 

Many local chambers of commerce have 
done an outstanding job in developing the 
relationship that ought to exist in all com- 
munities. And when I speak of community 
I am speaking of the farmer, the merchant, 
the professional man, the banker, the labor- 
er, everybody within the confines of Falls 
City and in the surrounding area in Ne- 
braska, Iowa, and Kansas. 

I would like to pay tribute to the Falls 
City Chamber of Commerce for what it has 
done to develop this pleasant and harmon- 
ious relationship through such projects as 
this annual farmer-merchant banquet, and 
may I compliment you men of Falls City for 
doing such an excellent job in preparing and 
serving this meal so efficiently tonight. 

There are many additional activities which 
can Be carried on: Many chambers have had 
plant tours, at which time the town school 
children visit the various businesses to learn 
more of how they operate. Why shouldn't 
similar tours and visits be arranged for the 
boys and girls who live on the farms? 

You have Business-Education Days, when 
the teachers are your guests and you explain 
to them your business operation; and you 
have Education-Business Days, when the 
people in the city go up and visit the schools, 
Why shouldn’t you have a Business-Agricul- 
ture Day and invite farmers in to be your 
guest? Why shouldn’t you in turn have an 
Agriculture-Business Day, at which time you 
would go out and visit the farms and learn 
of their problems. Such projects would 
bring a better understanding of our mutual 
dependence. ; 

As you know, the tendency today is toward 
a larger farm, and I suppose it is largely 
because of mechanization. I think the fam- 
ily farm of the future, and I feel sure you do 
too, will be a new type farm. I think it # 
going to be bigger. I think it is going to be 
better equipped. I think it is going to be 
better financed, and better manned than ever 
before. 

When I was a kid, we had 160 acres— 
mother and dad—8 kids—not much ma 
chinery, a wagon, hayrack, plow, disc, drag 
buggy, mower, and binder, as I recall. 

Now think of the present farm mechaniza- 
tion and the tremendously high investment. 
Machinery must be kept at work if it is # 
be economically productive, and bring the 
return you must make to have that invest 
ment pay off. Machinery just can’t 0 
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turned out to pasture and the cornfield like 
we did with idle horses when I was a boy. 

Increasing the size of your farm will not 
necessarily bring increased income. Sound 
nt is still a must in farming. In 
fact, it is even more necessary than ever be- 
fore as farms in size. 

Good farmers in the future will survive not 
only here in Nebraska, but all over the United 
States, if they are good managers; if they 
apply modern methods; if they recognize 
progress; and honestly face the fact that 
their operation must be large enough to com- 
prise an economic unit. 

While business in general has been good, 
agriculture has not done so well. You have 
problems that are real and that can’t just be 
wished away. Overproduction seems to be 
the heart of the farm-price problem. 

You farmers could stand many of the price 
declines if your costs came down proportion- 
ately, but just the opposite has happened. 
You are in a squeeze. Industrial wage in- 
creases have caused higher prices for machin- 
ery and other farm supplies. The only 
things that are cheaper for you farmers are 
the farm products which you buy from your 
neighbors. 

A few years ago Uncle Sam asked you to 
produce food to win the war, so you turned, 
as good patriotic Americans, and you pro- 
duced food. You produced food far beyond 
the capacity that anybody thought you 
could. But when the war was over you just 
couldn’t flip a switch and turn off that pro- 
duction automatically. You had not only 
your tremendous investments, but surpluses. 
Some progress has been made in disposing 
of vast quantities of these surpluses through 
export. 

I don’t know the answer to the surplus 
problem, but I do know that it is not going 
to be solved by the politicians. I think it 
is going to be solved by you in your own way 
and with the help of people who have your 
deepest interest at heart, such as Senators 
and Congressmen, like your own PHIL WEAVER. 

Congress alone cannot solve the surplus 
situation. You and your farm and city 
neighbors must give this problem your full 
consideration. If legislation is needed, then 
you should give your factual opinions to 
PHIL WEAVER, your Nebraska delegation, and 
the other Members of Congress. 

How long can farm income be squeezed 
without upsetting city prosperity? Effect 
of low farm prices on the cities up to now 


have been offset by bullish factors in the 


rest of the economy. But let serious un- 
employment come and couple that with de- 
creased farm income, and we would have a 
pretty serious situation on our hands. 

Tam sure that everyone in this room will 
agree that in the long run farm prices have 
got to be such that farmers can pay their 
expenses and take care of the needs of their 
families from the income derived solely from 
the farm itself, just the same as a depart- 
ment store or an automobile agency gets 
their profit out of the income from that one 
business. Farming is a business—the farmer 
is a capitalist—he owns property—and he 
wants to and should make a profit just the 
same as you men in town. 

Nonfarm costs boost food prices. Even 
though prices to the consumer are going up, 
you are not getting more of the consumer 
dollar. With transportation costs, higher 
Sales taxes in many States, higher costs of 
bigger supermarkets with acres of parking 
Space, fancy wrapping, etc., all contributing 
to those costs, you have an uphill fight to 
get more of the consumer food dollar. 

The proportion of people who understand 
agriculture and its problems are small, so 
I urge all of you to work together for a 
better understanding and a better solution 

use are all m dent one 
ia the anal jutually depende: 

You may not be the political force you 
once were. Even so it is important to re- 
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member that you and your farms are abso- 

lutely essential. Food must be produced if 

people are to live and work. They can do 

without radios, automobiles, and other mod- 

ern conveniences and luxuries, but they 
“ must be fed and they must be clothed. 

Today less than 13 percent of Americans 
live on farms, with almost 100 percent of our 
population having an opinion of how farm- 
ers ought to live and how they should be 
treated. Unfortunately, we have many in 
legislative positions who don’t know much 
about agriculture but who debate violently 
as to the solution of the agricultural prob- 
lem. 

That is why it is necessary to do every- 
thing we can to have a better understanding 
on the part of all. 

Agriculture is a most important segment 
of our whole economy, and when we speak 
of agriculture we must think not only of the 
farm itself, which produces food and fibers, 
but also of segments of our nonagricultural 
economy such as banking, and other busi- 
nesses, which in some way participate in 
farm production. 

This better understanding can and should 
start in the towns and cities all over Amer- 
ica. For example, you bankers need to know 
more about farming than ever before in 
order to keep up with new things and to do 
the best possible job of serving the farmers’ 
credit needs. I cite this merely as an illus- 
tration of how those of us in the city and 
those of you in agriculture must understand 
each other and work together for the good 
of all. 

What a good overall farm program should 
be, I do not know, but I am sure that all of 
us are in favor of a program which will place 
the farmers on an equal footing with other 
groups of citizens. If this is going to be 
achieved, and if our system of individual op- 
portunity and individual responsibility is to 
be preserved, then every effort must be made, 
each working with the other, to solve this 
problem in our own way. . 

Should legislative action be needed, then 
Congressman Pur WEAvER and your other 
Congressmen and Senators must have your 
studied judgment. You cannot just elect 
these men to Congress and then sit back and 
wait for them to solve everything. 

Put will be the first one to tell you that 
he wants your best Judgment not only on the 
agricultural situation but on other impor- 
tant problems which he has to encounter 
every day in Washington. 

The future can be just what we make it. 
If we are going to have not only our present 

high standard of living, but a higher stand- 
ard, we must all play our part. We will have 
good things in the future if you and I will 
but give of our time and effort to see that 
they come about. 

What do your problems mean to me in 
‘Minneapolis, or to the businesman behind 
the counter in Falls City, or to the profes- 
sional man in Lincoln? - Only the breath of 
economic and physical life—only the differ- 
ence between hunger and plenty—only the 
difference between success and failure. 
Therefore, my theme tonight, City and Farm 
Inseparable. 


Canton High School Rewards Scholastic 
Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have been vitally con- 
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cerned with the education of their chil- 
dren throughout our history. The 
schools have always played a major role 
in the life of our communities from the 
earliest days on the frontier to the 
present. 

We have failed at times, however, to 
pay proper respect to academic achieve- 
ment in the classroom. Honor students 
have not always been accorded the glory 
associated with feats on the playing 
field. 

Now at a time when education is di- 
rectly related to our national survival 
we cannot afford the luxury of softness 
in the classroom. Neither can we af- 
ford to discourage students and teach- 
ers in their joint efforts to give America 
the finest academic program in the 
world. 

I am highly pleased to learn that the 
high school of Canton, S. Dak., long 
respected in our State for its scholastic 
excellence, has taken another step to 
encourage good scholarship. On Janu- 
ary 23 the parents, school-board mem- 
bers, and faculty of Canton sponsored 
a recognition banquet for the honor 
students who have demonstrated supe- 
rior scholarship in this school year. Dr. 
Glen R. Drisclool, of the University of 
South Dakota, the principal speaker at 
the banquet, challenged the students 
with an address, Honor Students and 
Satellites. Reports have reached my 
office telling of the remarkable success 
of this effort aimed at the encourage- 
ment of better minds and better citi- 
zens for the future. I think that all of 
us who believe in the cause of educa- 
tion are indebted to Superintendent C. 
E. White, the Canton School Board, the 
faculty, and the students of Canton 
High School for this splendid example 
in the recognition of good scholarship. 

The names of the honor students are 
included, as follows: 

Seniors—High honors: 
Judy Sunde. 

Honors: Sylvia Bong, Janice Breen, Karen 
Burgess, Deloris Eiesland, Leslie Hemming- 
son, Esther Wood. 

Juniors—Honors: Jerry Chaon, Gene Irons, 
Kathleen Hurley, Karen Kurvink, Gayle Mc- 
Killip, Patricia Rommereim, Glenann Vicker- 
man, Norris Wika. 

Sophomores—Honors: Donald Bong, Craig 
Dean, Sandra Eaton, Sharron Enstrom, Andy 
Huckfeldt, Katie Johnson, Richard Oakland, 
Douglas Roetzel, Charis Rowe, Jean Sullestad, 
Wayne Thormodsgard. 

Freshmen—High honors: Donald Bogue. 

Honors: Harold Eiesland, Rodney Green, 
Judy Halvorson, Dorothy Hamilton, Vernon 
Hemmingson, Larry Hill, Robert Koch, 
Joanne Kroeger, Clyde McCaskey, Patricia 
Olson, Ronald Opland, Dennis Stubsten. 

Special: Sigvor Overby. 

Eighth grade—High honors: Mary Hamil- 
ton, Merryll Stengel. j 

Honors: Eileen Albertson, Terry Bong, Judy 
Boyum, Evelyn Bulley, Jane Ann Dean, 
Sharon Eaton, Norma Enstrom, Sharon 
Heide, Dennis Martin, Kay McDougall, 
Miriam Russeth, William Souvignier, Janet 
Suter, James Sweetman. 

Seventh grade—High honors: Marsha San- 
derson, Faye Thormodsgard, Alan Thorson, 
William Wittrig. 

Honors: Gloria Akland, William Arnold, 
Gladys Forsberg, Carol Lintvedt, Marlowe 
Molstad, Thomas Suter, Larry Sweeter, 
Cheryl Thies. 


Betty Hoffman, 
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Sixth grade—High honors: Jean Anderson, 
Ronald Johnson, Mark Madson. 

Honors: Wanda Anderson, Sandra Boyd, 
Charles Haisch, Ronald Hines, Eileen Hus- 
man, Janet Lien, David Martin, Danny Nel- 
son, Sandra Rikansrud, Marcia Sinning, 
Karen Van Pelt, Leon Yelinek. 





Westinghouse in Hall of Fame 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘Westinghouse in Hall of Fame,” 
which appeared in the January 24, 1958, 
issue of the Owensboro Messenger and 
Inquirer, of Owensboro, Ky.: 

WESTINGHOUSE IN HALL OF FAME 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 
recently recruited the bust of a name familiar 
in Owensboro—Westinghouse. 

George Westinghouse (1864-1914) was the 
founder of the great corporation which bears 
his-mame today. He was elected to the Hall 
of Fame in 1955 but ceremonies unveiling his 
bust were not held until last month when 
no less a personage than Herbert Hoover 
presided as master of ceremonies. 

The Hall of Fame is on the campus of 
New York University in the Bronx. It was 
founded in 1900 through donations amount- 
ing to $250,000 from the late Mrs. Finley J. 
Shepherd, of the Gould family. In the 
shrine are panels for 150 persons who dis- 
tinguished themselves upon American soil. 
Westinghouse is the 84th individual whose 
name glitters in the Nation’s history. 

Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame 
are selected every 5 years and at least 25 
years after the death of the person honored. 
The individuals are named by a college of 
electors consisting of 100 distinguished men 
and women from every State in the Union. 
One elected to the Hall of Fame must receive 
at least 60 votes from the college. 

Westinghouse was not honored so much 
for the American business institution which 
his name identifies as he was for his inven- 
tive genius. 

As early as 1865, Westinghouse invented 
a device for placing derailed cars back on the 
tracks. By 1869, he had created the airbrake 
and 3 years later patented the automatic 
airbrake, quickly adopted by United States 
railroads. He developed the first system of 
railroad signals operated by compressed air 
and electric fixtures. The Edison gold medal 
came his way in 1912 for the development of 
the alternating current system for light and 
power. This system had been installed at 
the 1893 Chicago exposition to great advan- 
tage. 

Westinghouse built the dynamos for the 
powerplants at Niagara Falls, for the rapid 
transit system (subways) in New York City 
and for the London Metropolitan Railway. 


He also devised a method for conveying 
gas through long-distance pipes, thus making 
gas a practicable fuel and giving rise to enter- 
prises such as the forerunners of Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp. 

Westinghouse not only founded a company 
which has meant much to the United States 
in war and peace, but he actually invented 
the appliances which gave the company such 
a strong origin. The Hall of Fame made no 
mistake in placing his name on a roster 
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limited ‘to 150 persons in a nation which 
produces an extraordinary number of dis- 
tinguished human beings. 





Hon. Lawrence H. Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission at this time to insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
excerpts from two editorials published 
in newspapers in my congressional dis- 
trict, eulogizing the late Honorable Law- 
rence H. Smith of the First District of 
Wisconsin. . 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Oshkosh (Wis.) Daily North- 

western of January 23, 1958] 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE SMITH MEANS LARGE 
Loss To STATE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The sudden collapse, in Washington, of 
Representative Lawrence H. Smith of Racine, 
due to a heart attack, brought to an untimely 
end the brilliant career of a hard-working 
public official whose ability, experience and 
personality made him a highly useful and 
influential member of Congress. 

As a leader in Wisconsin politics and as 
a lawmaker in Washington he distinguished 
himself for integrity and sound judgment in 
serving the interest of his congressional dis- 
trict, the First. This consists of Green, Ke- 
nosha, Racine, Rock and Walworth Counties, 
all located in the southeastern area of the 
State. And he was always active in giving 
the State as a whole the benefit of his talents 
and ideals along legislative lines. His age 
was 65. 

Representative Smith had a background 
of thorough educational preparation in the 
Racine public schools and in college and uni- 
versity training, the latter including gradu- 
ation from the Marquette University law 
school in 1923. Since that time he had prac- 
ticed law in his birthplace, Racine. 

He served in World War I and had been 
Wisconsin department commander of the 
American Legion in 1938 and 1939. Also he 
had headed the Racine County Bar Asso- 
ciation as president. Community affairs, too, 
had keen interest for him and he gave much 
time and attention to them, His first elec- 
tion to Congress was in 1941. 

Representative Smith was an active fighter 
for economy in Federal Government. As a 
member of House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
he concentrated efforts on holding down 
foreign-aid spending. 


me 


[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press of Janu- 
ary 23, 1958] 


REPRESENTATIVE SMITH 


Representative Lawrence Smith, of Racine, 
who died suddenly Wednesday, was one of 
the most conservative of the: conservative 
Republicans. 

As a result, we were in frequent disagree- 
ment with Representative Smith. But these 
differences of opinion did not prevent. us 
from recognizing his exceptional qualities as 

a lawmaker and his sincere effort to serve 
the people of the Biret Wisconein District and 
the State as a whole. He was a constant 
booster for the State, particularly Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy industry. Furthermore,-he was a 
gentleman in the full sense of the word. 








January 29 


The fact that he was reelected repeatedly 
since he was first elected to the House in 
1941, shows the high respect in which he wag 
held by the voters in the first district. 

Representative Smith was the fourth Mem. 
ber of Congress to die since the new session 
began January 7. These deaths are further 
evidence of the heavy burdens confronting 
all Members of Congress. Their work never 
ceases, even when Congress is not in session, 

The death of Representative Smith has 
deprived this State of an exceptionally able 
public servant. 





Depletion Rate for Coal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I invite your 
attention to a statement made last week 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by Mr. Otto Gressens, executive 
vice president of Peabody Coal Co. and 
chairman of the National Coal Associa- 
tion tax committee. He urged that the 
depletion rate for coal be raised from the 
present 10 percent to at least 15 percent, 

The inadequate depletion rate has for 
a long time hampered the coal industry’s 
expansion program. The first official 
warning that coal would be called upon 
to provide a spectacular increase in the 
Nation’s energy supply came from Presi- 
dent Truman’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion in 1952. The report stipulated that 
by 1977 the demand for coal would reach 
a level of more than 800 million tons an- 
nually—a sharp rise over the 490 million 
tons produced by America’s mines in 
1957. 

Twenty years is a relatively short time 
for an extractive industry to prepare it- 
self for an increase in capacity of ap- 
proximately 60 percent. The program 
must get underway far in advance of the 
upward trend in coal demand. The 
matter of accumulating sufficient capital 
for the undertaking must, of course, pre- 
cede the necessary investments in prop- 
erty and mining equipment. To continue 
to restrain the industry from under- 
taking this program could well result in 
a@ deficiency of fuel resources when they 
are needed; more than that, such re- 
straint could result in a serious fracture 
in the mobilization base. 


I feel that Congress would be par- 
ticularly remiss to neglect the coal in- 
dustry at this time. We must not over- 
look any means of providing new vigor 
for the industry and new hope for its 
labor force. 

Whereas the mineable coal reserves in 
this Nation amount to well over a trillion 
tons—enough to last a thousand years 
at present rates of production—facili- 
ties for making this fuel available at 
places of consumption must be set up if 


the abundant reserves are to be of service 


value to us. When all recoverable re- 


serves are taken from a mine, that mine 


is lost forever as a source of fuel supply. 





A closed mine provides no jobs and pays es 
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no Federal taxes. To open new mines is 
expensive, so coal companies must put 
aside enough money to be able to move to 
new locations when present operations 
are worked out. 

Recognizing that natural resources are 
exhaustible, Congress adopted the deple- 
tion allowance principle to provide the 
money necessary to develop new prop- 
erties. Coal has had its 10 percent de- 
pletion rate since 1951, but the replace- 
ment cost at mines has climbed from $3 
a ton of annual capacity a decade ago to 
almost $10 today. This disparity, as 
pointed out by Mr. Gressens in his testi- 
mony last week, is in itself clear evidence 
that an adjustment is required. 

I appeal to this Congress to look 
favorably upon my request for an in- 
crease in the depletion rate. I have this 
day submitted a statement to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means setting forth my views in respect 
to this important issue. I trust that a 
recommendation of this nature will be 
forthcoming from that committee in a 
very short time. 





Farm Parity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I can 
think of no group who has been more pa- 
tient with this administration than the 
farmers. Even when the President and 
his Secretary of Agriculture failed to live 
up to the famous promise of parity for 
farmers that General Eisenhower made 
at Brookings, S. Dak., in October of 1952, 
farmers still said in effect, “Let’s give 
them a chance.” After 5 years, it is 
quite evident that administration farm 
policy was never meant to be geared to 
the parity concept. Farm income has 
dropped in 4 out of the 5 years this ad- 
ministration has been in power. Yet, 
instead of realistically moving to remedy 
this trying situation, the Secretary and 
the President each year have asked for 
broadened authority to lower farm prices 
more than the succeeding year. An 
exodus of farmers from the land and 
empty business establishments on rural 
main streets are monuments to these 
Policies, 

The questions which farmers have on 
their minds, as they review this year’s 
discouraging administration proposals, 
are mirrored in the editorial from the 


Grant County Review of January 23, 
1958, published at Mil S. Dak., 
Which follows: © 
EIsENHOWER ASKS 60-90 PERCENT oF PaRrTY 
President Eisenhower, in a special message 
to Congress last_week, laid out a 14-point 
farm program which he declared would bene- 
fit the farmers of the Nation. 


Included in the 14-point program were 
crops ae dairy products and vaaeg oF 
Production restrictions. ™ 
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With regard to price supports, he asked for 
legislation to fix the range of support prices 
for wheat, cotton, corn, rice, peanuts, to- 
bacco, and dairy products at 60 to 90 percent 
of parity. This is a far cry from his cam- 
paign speeches advocating 100 percent 
parity. If memory serves correctly, Adlai 
Stevenson campaigned for 90 percent of 
parity, which Ike said was not enough, de- 
claring that the farmer should be entitled 
to full parity. 

Later in the week, Secretary Benson ap- 
peared before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee in support of the President’s farm 
program. He stated that he did not intend 
to set support prices as low as 60 percent of 
parity, but requested that he have the au- 
thority to do so. What, may we ask, is the 
sense of asking for authority to set price 
levels that low, if it is not to be used? The 
range might just as well be left at 75 to 90 
‘percent as long as the intention is not to go 
below the former figure in the first place. 

During the hearings Benson said “prices 
received by the farmers have been running 
about 3 percent above last year.” This 
brought a quick rebuttal from Senator EL- 
LENDER, chairman of the Senate committee, 
contending that Benson did not give the 
other side of the picture, that the cost of 
things the farmer has to buy has risen more 
than the 3 percent prices are up, with the 
result that net farm income is down. 

With regard to acreage allotments, the 


President asked for legislation giving the. 


Secretary of Agriculture discretion to in- 
crease acreage planting allotments for 
wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts up 
to 50 percent above levels now provided. 

What effect would this proposal have on 
our already bulging surpluses? 

If acreage plantings were to be increased 
50 percent, would not that also increase 
production? If we really have the surpluses 
on hand as we are told, what would be the 
object of increasing. production? 

The objective, it seems to us, is larger and 
fewer farms. With prices down and in- 
creased acreage allotments, the average 
farmer must have more land to stay on the 
farm and make a comfortable living for his 
family. If he cannot get more farmland, 
chances are he will have to give up what he 
has to someone else and leave the farm for 
@ job in the city, which appears to be just 
what the Eisenhower administration has in 
mind. , 





Nasser’s Missing Blue Book 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
¢ or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


_ Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, it is 
surprising, but nonetheless true, that 
little is known about the political past 
of one of the world’s outstanding celeb- 
rities. I am referring to the dictator 
of Egypt, Gamal Abdul Nasser. Yet, if 
we are to understand Nasser’s present 
policies and actions, it is necessary, in 
my opinion, to know something about 
his record in the political field. Fortu- 
nately, some startling facts have come 
to light concerning Nasser’s tieups with 
=. general staff during World War 





This connection is frankly revealed in 
a@ book written by one of his henchmen, 
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Col. Anwar El Sadat. The book is not 
well written; but in a sense it is priceless, 
because of its disclosures concerning the 
cooperation between the Nasserites and 
the Nazis. ‘That cooperation is very 
reminiscent of the ties between the 
former dictator of Argentina, Juan 
Peron, and the Nazi high command. 

Some persons may believe that 
Nasser’s collaboration with the Hitlerites 
was purely opportunistic. This thesis, 
however, does not square with the fact 
that hundreds of German Nazis are in 
important positions of trust in the pres- 
ent Nasser government. One must not 
underestimate the roots of Nasser’s poli- 
cies and objectives. For this reason, I 
believe that the article entitled ‘“Nasser’s 
Missing Blue Book,” appearing in issue 
No. 51 of Prevent World War II, de- 
serves careful consideration. It ana- 
lyzes the the implications contained in 
Colonel Sadat’s book with regard to 
Nasser’s connection with the Nazis. 

Prevent World War III is published by 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War III, Inc., a nonprofit educational 
organization located at 515 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NasSSER’s MISSING BLUE Book 
HITLER -PERON-NASSER 


It is an interesting fact that a number of 
modern dictators rose to power from rela- 
tively obscure beginnings. Some of these 
strong men leaned heavily upon powerful 
military cliques, foreign and/or domestic, 
who guided these eager apprentices to fame 
and power. 

Hitler was a lowly corporal but proved to 
be a valuable tool of the German General 
Staff. The cases of Juan D. Peron, exiled 
dictator of Argentina, and~ Gamal Abdul 
Nasser of Egypt bear some of the earmarks 
of Hitler’s early days. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that Peron and Nasser showed a bit 
more polish and finesse, thanks to their pro- 
fessional military training. Indeed, the 
similarity between the backgrounds of Peron 
and Nasser is fascinating. 

Some of the more significant aspects of 
Peron’s career was highlighted in the United 
States memorandum of February 1946, pop- 
ularly known as the blue book on Argentina. 
Peron’s star rose rapidly on the heels of the 
increasing difficulties besetting the Allies 
during the early stages of World War‘I. By 
the summer of 1942 the military fortunes of 
the Allies were at their lowest ebb. Singa- 
pore had fallen to the Japanese, United 
States forces had surrendered at Corregidor, 
the Nazis had crossed the Don River in Rus- 
sia, and had occupied southern France. It 
was precisely during these crucial days that 
a@ vast pro-Nazi conspiracy was put into mo- 
tion in Argentina. 

The plot, involving the active participation 
of top Argentine and German officers, mili- 
tary and civilian, was designed, above all, to 
serve a twofold objective: (1) To cripple the 
Allied war effort by undermining South 
American governments friendly to the 
United States and forcing them into the pro- 
Axis camp; (2) to destroy United States influ- 
ence in South America and organize on the 
ruins of the good-neighbor policy a bloc of 
South American states under the tutelage 
and domination of Argentina. . 

The blue book revealed that the center of 
the conspiracy in Argentina rested in the 
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hands of a tightly knit gang of power-hungry, 
ambitious army officers whose influence in 
the government belied their relatively in- 
ferior rank. It was they who pulled the 
strings and directed the actions of their 
superiors in the secret negotiations with top 
agents of Himmler’s security police (SD) 
and of the German high command. The 
blue book noted that the plotters, encour- 
aged by their German counterparts, operated 
under the pretense of official neutrality in 
the war against the Axis, so as to allay Allied 
suspicions. The United States Government 
memorandum stated that “a principal leader 
of the Argentine conspirators was Juan D. 
Peron.” 

Unlike Hitler, Peron came from a rela- 
tively prosperous family. At an early age he 
embarked on a military career. Peron served 
as a military attaché in Chile in 1936. In 
1939 he was assigned as military attaché to 
Hitler’s Third Reich. In June 1940 he 
entered Paris with the Nazi Wehrmacht. 
After his return to Argentina in 1941 Peron 
began to spread Hitler’s gospel among his 
fellow officers. He showed himself to be a 
confirmed disciple of von der Goltz and von 
Bernhardi, leading ideologists of German 
militarism. 

It was Peron who turned out to be the 
ringleader of the secret pro-Axis clique— 
GOU—in the Argentine officer corps. In this 
connection the blue book disclosed that a 
German official fully conversant on these 
matters, admitted that the Nazi govern- 
ment knew “* * * that the Argentine Colo- 
nel’s Lodge (GOU) took the viewpoint that 
Argentina found itself in a similar position 
to that of Germany: namely, that Argentina 
had a manifest destiny to bring together 
the neighboring South American countries 
under Argentine leadership. In order to ful- 
fill this mission, the GOU leaders sought the 
help of the SD.” " 

This military clique, dominated by Peron, 
subscribed to the view contained in a secret 
letter circulated among Argentine officers 
which read in part: “Argentine is surrounded 
by hostile governments which are inspired by 
ideals different from ours. We must not give 
in to this bloc of allied nations, but on the 
contrary, oppose them with all our force. The 
United States is our enemy. (Philadelphia 
Inquirer, November 3, 1945.) 

There is no question but that the infor- 
mation contained in the blue book alerted 
the United States and helped to uncover the 
dangerous time bomb in Argentina. How- 
ever, the tentacles of the Nazi conspiracy 
had reached other parts of the world which 
were equally of strategic importance to the 
United States and her allies. 

A revealing book 


There is no blue book on the Middle East 
as a center of Nazi intrigue. Nevertheless, 
many facts have come to light in the last 
few years which show that at the time when 
Peron planned his moves for a greater Argen- 
tina with the blessings of Hitler, similar 
developments were taking place in Cairo. A 
recently published book describes in some 
detail how a group of ambitious Egyptian 
officers whose influence was far greater than 
their ranks, had planned the downfall of the 
allies in the Middle East. Like their Argen- 
tine counterparts, they too endeavored to 
take full advantage of the serious difficul- 
ties confronting the French and English in 
their battles against Rommel’s forces in north 
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it is priceless. The book is also significant 
in that Colonel Sadat’s sentiments can be 
assumed to be those of Nasser himself. In- 
deed, one can almost regard the book as a 
sort of biography of the Egyptian dictator. 


The architect and strategist 


From the beginning we are told that “pa- 
triotic” Egyptian officers had infiltrated all 
branches of the Egyptian Army to “liberate” 
Egypt from “British imperialism.” Colonel 
Sadat writes: “It was a long-term plan, and 
Gamal Abdul Nasser was to be the architect 
and the strategist.” It was Nasser who initi- 
ated Colonel Sadat and a number of other 
young Egyptian officers into his newly or- 
ganized secret society. Like Peron’s organ- 
ized military clique, Nasser’s henchmen had 
little use for civilian government—except 
where those in charge displayed the kind of 
patriotism which Nasser could approve. Thus 
at the beginning of the war with the Axis, 
Nasser and his cohorts lauded the Egyptian 
Prime Minister Aly Maher because he re- 
fused to declare war on the Axis. Colonel 
Sadat declared that Maher’s anti-allied po- 
sition marked him as “an enlightened man 
receptive of modern ideas.” 

In describing the gravity of the Allied 
military position in Africa in 1940, Colonel 
Sadat waxes enthusiastically over the spec- 
tacle of Britain burdened by a severe military 
crisis. The prospect that the Italian Fascist 
armies might overwhelm the British forces 
and occupy Egypt was a source of encourage- 
ment to Nasser and Company. Colonel 
Sadat was not only looking forward to the 
Fascist armies taking over Cairo, but he 
writes that the Fascist move would have been 
coordinated with a revolt in the Egyptian 
army. 

The dreams of Nasser and Sadat went for 
naught as the British caught on and took 
firm counter measures. Subsequently, the 
British insisted on a house cleaning of the 
Egyptian army. 
demanded the dismissal of Gen. Aziz El 
Masri because he was a pro-German Anglo- 
Phobe and had demonstrated his love for 
the German military by adopting “the Ger- 
man system of reconnaissance in the Egyp- 
tian army.” Colonel Sadat expresses sorrow 
over the raw deal received by the illustrious 
general. Nevertheless, he writes that the 
general was not without faith because “his 
hopes lay in the younger officérs of the 
army” who would .ultimately become “the 
educators of the peoples.” This is where 
Colonel Nasser came in. Needless to say, 
this is precisely the role which Colonel Nas- 
ser and his clique mapped for themselves. 


How was this education to come about? 
In 1941 events took a favorable turn again. 
The reason? Colonel Sadat writes with un- 
concealed pride, “the Facist war machine 
was now in the experienced hands of the 
Germans.” With Britain’s back virtually 
against the wall “Egypt owed it to herself to 
profit from these circumstances,” 


Nasser and the Nazis 

This is the key to the activities of the 
officer clique directed by Nasser. They sought 
in every way to sabotage the Allied war ef- 
fort in North Africa and placed all of their 
talents at the service of the Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo Axis. In almost boastful tones Col- 
onel Sadat writes: “We made contact with 





In that connection they - 
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Masri was in contact with agents of the 
German General Staff. All this had been ar. 
ranged by Nasser and his men. The pur- 
pose of the liaison was to coordinate all ac. 
tions between the pro-German army officers 
under Nasser and the Nazi armed forces 
which were already pointing toward Cairo. 

General Masri’s efforts misfired thanks to 
the unbelievable clumsy tactics of the mili. 
tary clique directed by that great strategist 
Colonel Nasser. The description of the fail. 
ure is almost comical, even though Colonel 
Sadat concludes with the mournful com- 
plaint that the Egyptian patriots were the 
victims of ill luck. If it had not been for 
that imponderable factor called luck. Col- 
onel Sadat writes, “we might have struck 
@ quick blow at the British, joined forces 
with the Axis and changed the course of. 
events.” 

The fiascoes of 1941 did not destroy Sadat’s 
faith in a Fascist victory. Thus when Rom- 


* mel launched his attack in the western des- 


ert in January of the following year, it was 
not long before the Egyptian patriots led by 
Nasser, drummed up a demonstration in 
the streets of Cairo where the cry rose “Rom- 
mel, Rommel.” Sadat was indignant when 
the British, naturally, for self-protection sub- 
dued the well rehearsed demonstration. He 
writes: “The officers of our revolutionary 
group met * * * to discuss the possibiilty 
of avenging the insult. * * * But Egypt was 
not ready to fight, and impetuous action 
might have compromised our future aims 
*-* * but the hostility of the Egyptian army 
resulted in the immobilization of consider- 
able British forces, which Britain could more 
usefully have employed elsewhere.” Essen- 
tially this was the most concrete contribu- 
tion that Nasser’s’patriots performed for their 
Fascist masters. They had not been able 
to mobilize Egyptian public opinion on the 
Fascist side, but through their sabotage 
and terror they force our British Allies to 
take appropriate security precautions which 
inevitably must have hampered the full dis- 
position of allied forces against the Nazis. 
Nasser’s patriots were resolved. Colonel Sa- 
dat tells us, “to fight side by side with the 
Axis. se? 

The actual fighting done by these patriots. 
amounted to a rather farcical attempt at 
the game of cloak and dagger. Once again 
we are treated to some scene worthy of 4 
Charlie Chaplin comedy. Two of the Nazi 
agents who were supposed to be working 
with Nasser’s patriots seemed to have for- 
gotten the glorious mission of their Fiihrer 
and were found dead drunk with two Jew- 


¢ esses. The following day Sadat himself was 


arrested by the British and he bemoans the 
fact that his Nazi coworkers were trapped, 
let alone by Jews. 

By the end of 1942 the fortunes of the 
Nazis had waned and Colonel Sadat’s story 
loses its romantic touch. However, Nasser’s 
“patriots” had not given up their fight 
against the West. It is in this sense that we 
can understand the Arab invasion of Israel 
in 1948 which was but a smokescreen to. 
cover up their real objectives. Of course, 
Sadat does not conceal his venomous feelings 
toward Israel. But Israel itself is not the 
main target. The real enemy is “American 
imperialism” which spawned the hated Is- 
raeli State. The 


ex-Grand of. Jerusalem who had been 
one of Hitler’s closest collaborators in the 
Nazi extermination of non-Aryans. 
4s the eof a the War tee duit, wen comm 
as a war criminal but having escaped by 
devious means, emerged as a key figure 
among Nasser’s “patriots” and is to this very 
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day a close confidant of the Egyptian dic- 


tator. 
Sadat speaks 


That Colonel Sadat is a tried and trusted 
friend of Nasser is admitted by the Egyptian 
strong man in his introduction to the book., 
Sadat’s collaboration with Nazi agents is de- 
scribed by Nasser as a “patriotic” service. 
when Nasser first seized power Colonel Sadat 
was rewarded with the post of Minister of 
State. However, his propaganda talents and 
his so-called abHMity to intrigue called for a 
new assignment. As mentioned above, he is 
now the chief spokesman for the government 
newspaper Al Ghoumoura and Secretary of 
the Pan-Islamic Congress. 

Sadat may not be a talented journalist but 
with all the resources of Nasser’s government 
at his service, he is able to pour the poison 
of hatred throughout the Arab world. Sa- 
dat's attitude toward the United States is 
clear: “In the Middle East * * * the United 
States is committing in broad daylight pre- 
meditated crimes against humanity and 


ce. 

meee President Eisenhower should real- 
ize that he who boasts strength, will one day 
come across someone stronger than him- 
self. * * * The law of the jungle which 
Eisenhower’s Secretary of State wants to ap- 
ply on Eisenhower’s behalf in the world, will 
bring upon the United States only destruc- 
tion and annihilation.” (Al Ghoumoura, 
August 29, 1957.) 

“The Jordanians and all other Arab peo- 
ples will hate the United States more than 
they ever hated Britain. Dulles, the dictator 
of American policy, has stated that Ameri- 
ca’s interests rank above friendship with 
other peoples. At present the United States 
is openly conspiring in the Middle East 
against the peoples who do not submit to its 
domination. The United States lies and 
chooses to forget at this moment that sooner 
or later the will of the people will triumph.” 
(Al Ghoumoura, August 30, 1957.) 

“There are various interpretations of this 
phenomena, the most serious of which con- 
cerns the crime which the United States is 


. now hatching to liquidate the Palestine prob- 


lem in favor of Israel. The Hashimite Arab 
King, Husayn, who always spoke enhusias- 
tically about the Arabism and the usurped 
rights in Palestine has not been able to ex- 
plain this phenomena because he insists on 
wearing the garb of heroes. This interpre- 
tation of this phenomenon will disclose the 
Tole which His Majesty is playing in continu- 
ation of the role which his grandfather, King 
Abdullah, God rest his soul, played in 1950 
through Samar ar-Rifai, who is now Jordan’s 
Foreign Minister and who was King Ab- 
dullah’s emissary to the Jews in 1950.” (Al 
Ghoumoura, August 31, 1957.) 

From the foregoing it. is obvious that 
Colonel Sadat continues to fight the Western 
democracies in the Hitler tradition: As a 
matter of fact, when in the latter part of 1952, 
an Egyptian magazine Al Musawar asked 
“how would you appraise Hitler’s activities 
8 years after his death? If he should now 
appear again, what advice would you give 
him?” Sadat replied: 

“Dear Hirter: I welcome you back with all 
My heart. You have been defeated, but in 
fact one should regard you as the real vic- 
tor: There will be no peace in the world until 
Germany again takes first place.” Your main 
mistake was in opening too many fronts, but 
everything has been forgiven, for you are a 
shining example of belief in one’s fatherland 
and people. You are eternal, and we shall not 

surprised if we see you again, or a second 
Hitler, back in Germany.” The voice of Sadat 
echoes the sentiments of Nasser and his 
clique. The West can ill afford to shape its 
Policy on the assumption that the Nasserites 
are genuine though overenthusiastic na- 
tionalists. Such an approach would merely 
contribute total elimination of Western in- 
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fluence in the Middle East and the absorp- 
tion of the independent Arab States into a 
“Greater Egypt,” under Nasser’s dictatorship. 





We Have Space-Age Know-How— 
Element Lacking Is Decision To Pro- 
ceed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
does the United States have space-age 
know-how? Does our aircraft industry 
have the talent and facilities to solve 
the problems of space flight? Mr. James 
R. Wilson, director of the American Le- 
gion’s National Security Commission, be- 
lieves the industry for years has had the 
ability to build spacecraft:and awaits 
only the decision to go ahead. I include 
an article by Mr. Wilson from the Jan- 
uary 20 issue of Legion Air Review: 
Untirep States Air INDUstTRY ABLE To BUILD 

SPACECRAFT—ONLY ELEMENT LACKING HAS 

BEEN DEcIsIOon To PRocEED—No New Gov- 

ERNMENT AGENCY REQUIRED FOR JOB 


(By James R. Wilson, Jr., director national 
security commission, the American Legion) 


The United States aircraft industry has 
had in its possession for several years the fa- 
cilities, materials, manpower, engineering 
know-how and scientific talent needed to 
solve the problems posed by space flight. 

What has been lacking for their develop- 
ment and production has been the order to 
proceed and the money with which to pro- 
ceed. 

Today, there are loud demands that we 
accelerate national defense programs in the 
field of primary aircraft industry endeavor— 
missiles, air defense, satellites and space 
flight. The Congress is asked to appoint a 
super missiles czar—an inter and intra co- 
ordinating agency—and a space agency. 

These demands have been made, in most 
cases, with forthright and anxious concern 
for the national security and well-being. 
Yet, the important thing that has been 
wrong with our efforts to penetrate the 
frontiers of space has been our timing, our 
analysis of the urgency of the situation, 
and our inability at the national level to 
move ahead and get the job done. 

What the Nation needs now are calm, de- 
liberate decisions and the wherewithal to 
proceed. What it does not need are more 
committees, more agencies, more coordi- 
nators. 

We already have the organizations in exist- 
ence capable of handling the job. They 
have the basic facilities. They are staffed 
with competent people. They have studied 
the scientific aspects of these problems for 
years. 

For example, there is the National Science 
Foundation, established in 1950, responsible 
to the President of the United States, and, 
among other things, directed to develop and 
encourage the pursuit of a national policy 
for the promotion of basic research and to 
evaluate scientific programs undertaken by 
agencies of the Federal Government and to 
correlate the Foundation's scientific research 
programs with those undertaken by in- 
dividuals and by public and private research 
groups. 

One of our oldest national scientific or- 
ganizations is the National Academy of Sci- 
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ences, chartered as a private, nonprofit 
corporation by act of Congress in 1863, to 
promote science and its application to hu- 
man welfare, and to investigate and report 
upon any subject of science or technology 
whenever called upon by the Government of 
the United States. 

There are other important national agen- 
cies and organizations which contribute 
greatly to our basic scientific knowledge, 
such as, the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
National Institutes of Health. All are pro- 
viding direet contributions in support of 
our effort to place man in space. 

More specifically, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics (NACC), which 
reports directly to the President, is already 
equipped with a charter for the job at 
hand. It is charged with promoting “the 
scientific study of the problems of flight, 
with a view to their practical solution.” 
For more than 40 years, NACA has dedi- 
cated itself to this task with outstanding 
success. It already has some of the finest, 
most advanced, aeronautical laboratories in 
the world—its facilities alone being worth 
more than $300 million—and an operating 
staff of some 7,600 persons, of whom more 
than 2,000 have professional degrees. 

Not a single one of these organizations 
and their facilities were created overnight. 
Years ‘were required for the design and con- 
struction of the research laboratories and 
testing equipment. Years were required to 
recruit and organize their personnel into 
effective scientific research teams. 

Regardless of the sums of money made 
available to it, no new organization can be 
expected, for a long time, to even approach 
the existing capabilities of these established 
scientific groups. 

The Nation cannot afford to further dilute 
its already scarce scientific manpower pool; 
superimpose a new organization on top of 
already adequate organizations; or waste 
money on vast new facilities unless essential. 

Instead, we must coldly analyze what we 
have and make maximum use of our exist- 
ing organizations, expand them where nec- 
essary, give them the authority and direc- 
tion, and get on with the job. 





Fishermen Should Be Awarded the Same 
Consideration as Farmers With Respect 
to Declaration of Estimated Income 
Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, fishermen, 
like farmers, wrest their livelihood from 
the uncertain elements beyond the con- 
trol of man. Like the farmer, the fisher- 
man is dependent upon weather condi- 
tions which vary widely and unpre- 
dictably from year to year. And like the 
farmer, the fisherman knows tremendous 
variations in yield and a large number 
of complete failures in any given period 
of years. 

The Internal Revenue Code today 
takes cognizance of the problems of the 
farmer. It accords farmers special 
treatment with respect to the filing of 
their declarations of estimated income 
tax. Thus, at present, taxpayers who 
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obtain at least two-thirds of their esti- 
mated gross income from farming ac- 
tivities may defer the declaration and 
payment of their estimated tax until 
January 15 following the current taxable 
year. Taxpayers generally are required 
to file such declarations on or before 
April 15 of the current taxable year and 
make their quarterly payments on or 
before April 15, June 15, and September 
15 of such year, and January 15 of the 
ensuing year. 

In addition, in lieu of paying the 
amount of estimated tax on Jahuary 15 
as most other taxpayers, farmers are 
permitted to defer payment until Febru- 
ary 15 if they so desire, and further they 
may file their final returns in substitu- 
tion of the payment of estimated tax. 
Other taxpayers find this option extends 
only to January 31 for them. 

This completely justified exclusion of 
farmers from the general rules govern- 
ing declarations of estimated tax orig- 
inated in the Current Tax Payment Act 
of 1943, and takes recognition of the 
fact that farming income is more uncer- 
tain and subject to greater fluctuation 
than the income of taxpayers generally. 
In addition, farmers realize relatively 
small amounts of income before the final 
months of the year, and accordingly find 
it-difficult to make advance payments in 
the early part of the year. 

Fishermen are subject to precisely the 
same uncertainties and fluctuations with 
respect to income and to the same sea- 
sonal peaks of income and expense as 
farmers. Thus, of the 5,200,000,000 
pounds of fish caught in 1956, 3,450,000,- 
000 pounds, or 66.4 percent, were caught 
in the months of June through Octo- 
ber, The salmon industry is entirely 
limited to the months of June, July, Au- 
gust, and September, and in Alaska, 
which produces a large part of the an- 
nual crop, the season lasts for only 1 
month. Specific examples of the sea- 
sonal nature of the commercial fishing 
industry can be found in the case of tuna, 
shrimp, and cod. Thus in the halibut; 
cod, and perch industry of Massachu- 
setts, 59 percent of the fish taken are 
taken in the period from June through 
December, with July, August, and Sep- 
tember the peak months. 

The menhaden industry accounts for 
73 percent of its total catch for the 
months of June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember, and 65 percent of the shrimp 
taken are taken in the period August 
through December. 

The fishery resources of the United 
States have been subject to wide fluctua- 
tions in abundance and availability. 
Waters which yield an abundance in 1 
year, produce little or nothing in the 
next, and the amount of a fisherman’s 
income is directly related to the amount 
of fish he catches. Predictions of income 
are almost impossible for individual fish- 
ermen and for the industry as a whole. 
Thus, fishermen stand in the same posi- 

-tion as farmers and for that reason 
should be accorded the same considera- 
tion with respect to declarations of esti- 
mated income tax. 

While the internal-revenue laws of the 
United States already provide for the 
prevention of “hardship” by permitting 
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the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
grant extensions of time without charge 
for interest, nevertheless, few fishermen 
are equipped to negotiate with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for such exten- 
sions of time and often find themselves 
in difficulty, because they are not aware 
of their rights and are not in a position, 
through lack of education or other rea- 
sons, to present their cause and make 
a case with the Commissioner. 

It is no answer to the fishermen to 
state that his case is not unique. The 
precedent provided in the special treat- 
ment for farmers should be extended to 
fishermen, and to all others as well, 
whose income is highly seasonal and sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations in amount. 
Where hardship exists, equity should be 
universal. 





The Lesson of Venezuela 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following excellent let- 
ter which appeared in the New York 
Times on January 29, 1958: 

PEOPLE UNDER DICTATORSHIP—VENEZUELAN 
Crisis Sarp To EMPHASIZE NECESSITY OF 
RESCUING OPPRESSED 

To the EpiTfor oF THE New YorK TIMEs: 

At this moment, when the Venezuelan up- 
rising has finally shocked America into a 
realization of the terror of Latin-American 
dictatorships, it is fitting to reexamine our 
own responsibility in this tragedy. Perhaps 
we may, thus prevent similar losses of life 
and human betrayal in the remaining dic- 
tatorships of the Dominican Republic, Para- 
guay, Nicaragua, and Cuba. 

Many persons are now saying, “We had no 
idea fhings were like that.” But there were 
repeated signposts, notably the warnings in 
the New York Times editorial pages. There ~ 
were also protests from the free trade 
union organizations—AFL-CIO and Regional 
Organization of Inter-American Workers 
(ORIT) and the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation, each in its own areas. 

More in sorrow than satisfaction, I must 
also recall that since 1948 this organization, 
as well as the International League for the 
Rights of Man, have over and over publicly 
protested before the United Nations concern- 
ing the thousands of political imprison- 
ments, tortures, and exiles of the dictator- 
ships. 

The Venezuelan tragedy (no less insidious 
than the Hungarian) should stir the con- 
sciences not only of our own Government 
but also of the democratic governments of 
Latin America. 

SUPPORT IMPRACTICAL 

For us it should be a lesson that moral, 
economic, and military support of dictator- 
ships is not only unworthy of us but espe- 
cially impractical. Inevitably, the pent-up 
fury of an aroused people defies any army, 
and the gftermath is bitterness against us. 

For the Latin-American democratic gov- 
ernments this is a lesson that silence before 
dictatorship is virtual acquiescence. It is 
regrettable to record that neither in the 
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United Nations nor in the Organization of 
American States was any governmental voice 
raised publicly to support the protests pre. 
sented by this or other organizations; or to 
demand an investigation of the violations; 

. or, finally, to demand that the dictators ful. 
fill their commitments to the U. N. Charter 
or Bogoté agreement, as members of these 
bodies. So long as camaraderie in inter. 
governmental bodies supersedes justice; go 
long as sovereignty means silence in the face 
of human persecution and rapacity, the in. 
tergovernmental bodies stand indicted before 
the world’s peoples. 

Now, challenged by the Venezuelan trag. 
edy, with its loss of lives, the Latin-Ameri- 
can democratic governments, who represent 
@ majority in the bloc and certainly in the 
OAS, should unitedly resolve to rescue 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere stil] 
under dictatorships. They may do so by 
inaugurating methods of petition against 
violations, to be implemented by an Inter. 
American Court of Human Rights, thus giv. 
ing validity to the declarations about de. 
mocracy and freedom, which now seem to 
oppressed peoples as hollow phrases dying 
on the wind. 

Frances R. GRANT, 

Secretary-General, Inter-American Ass0< 

ciation for Democracy and Freedom, 

New Yors, January 25, 1958. 





The Practice of Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Michigan Parent-Teacher issue of Janu- 
uary-February 1958, appeared an article 
entitled “The Practice of Brotherhood,” 
by Dr. Morton Sobel, chairman of the 
International Relations Committee. 

I think that this article merits inser- 
tion into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Its author is a fine and outstanding 
humanitarian in the city of Detroit. He 
is universally respected not only because 
of his ability but because of his under- 
standing of the problems inherent in men 
living together on this troubled planet 
of ours. 

The article follows: 

THE Practice oF BROTHERHOOD 
(By Dr. Morton Sobel, chairman, Interna 
tional Relations Committee) 

Once upon a time, Brotherhood Month was 
a period when we sat down to dinner with 
people different than ourselves and listened 
to speeches about living together in peace 
and harmony and understanding, then 
on our way for the rest of the year feeling 
good about what had transpired but pretty 
much forgetting it until February rode 
around again. No longer is this so, howevél. 
Because of*progress in the improvement of 
human relations, perhaps because of crises in 
our relationships at home and throu 
the world, certainly because of new it 
sights and enlightenment about prejudice 
and discrimination, Brotherhood Month has 
come to be the time when we evalua? 





what we have done for the past year, high- 


light our new progress and resolve to do even 
more in the advancement and practice in ow 
democratic way of life. As parents and 
teachers concerned with the welfare of chil- 





dren, this kind of specific attention to good | 
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numan relations is completely valid and 
worthwhile. Perhaps it is also a time, as is 
January 1, for considering personal resolu- 
tions. What ought these resolutions be? 

Perhaps the first step is that of examining 
our own attitudes, toward ourselves and our 
own group and toward others. Do I really 
have room in my heart, in my emotions, in 
my feelings, to accept everyone as an in- 
dividual, with dignity and worth and honor 
and integrity? ‘ 

Certainly, we must examine the way we 
talk. If our children are exposed to deroga- 
tory words of opprobrium and disdain, there 
is surely less likelihood of them being better 
than we—the fondest hope of all of us in the 
adult world. 

We must know the facts. While surely in- 
formation alone is not enough, each of us 
must proceed from a base of adequate knowl- 
edge of how and why people are the same 
and how and why we are different. 

We must respect differences in others and 
The aim of good 
human relations is not to make us all iden- 
tical products of a long outmoded melting- 

t. 
we cannot permit economic insecurity to 
interfere with our abilities to relate to others. 
Obviously not all of us have complete eco- 
nomic security, nor can we be certain that if 
this hypothetical situation existed, it would 
automatically remove all bias, but surely in 
our home and family relationships, it isn’t 
necessary to emphasize economic inade- 
quacies to the extent that any of us or our 
children have to find scapegoats on whom to 
foist their feelings of insecurity. 

It seems important to recognize that all of 
us as individuals or in groups, have fine quali- 
ties. If it becomes necessary to be so chau- 
yanistic about ourselves that we shut out 
others as inferiors, we are really in trouble. 

We have a basic responsibility to exercise 
critical thinking and examine what really is 
so, rather than what is incorrectly accepted 
all too often as being true. If we let our 
emotions and feelings interfere with our in- 
tellectual acceptance of factual data, the 
cause of true brotherhood is seriously re- 
tarded. Let’s discuss. 

We must, too, provide the opportunities 
for contact with others who are different 
than ourselves. If we really mean what we 
say about wanting our children to like and 
Tespect and: understand the other fellow, 
they must have some opportunity to meet 
him on an equal social status basis in order 
that they can find out that he, too, has good, 
bad or indifferent qualities. Achieving good 
human relations is really most practical 
when we work together on problems and 
issues of common interest. , 

We must adhere to law and order. Those 
who, in moments of crisis, resort to violence 
when they would not ordinarily even con- 
ceive of such a notion, are surely violating 
& basic precept of the democratic way of life. 


If we do not like executive orders or legis-. 


lative mandates or judicial decisions in our 
free world, we have the opportunity to 
change them, but so long as they are the 
law of the land, we have responsibilities to 
adhere to’ them. 

Don’t spread rumors. The simplest way 
to create havoc in our relationships with 


_ Other people is through the dissemination of 


a ene distortions, untruths, and the 
e. 

Let’s practice what we preach. Some- 
times the things we say and the things we 
do are so far apart that our totalitarian 
enemies make hay of minor incidents and, 
through dishonest distortion, can hold us up 
to ridicule and embarrassment, saying, “See, 
there is your democratic way Of life. They 
talk out of both sides of their mouths at 
the same time.” d 

Finally, and foremost, we must live in 
consonance with the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tions and ideals and religious values which 
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are our most precious possession. Nobody 
can ever say, “I will adhere to my religious 
faith so long as it is convenient—or 90 per- 
cent of the way—or until it interferes with 
my personal prejudgment—or only on the 
surface.” Our great religions all carry the 
basic of the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God, and there is no 
room for convenience when it comes to be- 
liefs or practices which must be consonant 
with them. 

Perhaps this is the time of the year when 
we should be spending up a new sputnik of 
human values. This can be traveling in a 
new orbit to which our children can look up 
and which can find higher and better 
paths apart from the orbits of prejudice 
from which some people can never escape. 
No one is born with the illness of prejudice. 
It is learned. All of us today are learning 
to unlearn the hard way that mankind can 
make his own salvation on earth—and this 
starts with us as individuals, as parents, as 
teachers, as human beings. 


These must be our resolutions. 





Statement of Roy R. Fredrickson, Na- 
tional Commander, United Mexican 
Border Veterans, in Support of H. R. 
2204 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
therein a statement of Roy R. Fredrick- 
son, national commander of the United 
Mexican Border Veterans. This very 
fine statement made in support of my 
bill, H. R. 2204, is worthy of your sincere 
consideration. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Roy R. FREDRICKSON, NATIONAL 

COMMANDER, UNITED MEXICAN BORDER VET- 





ERANS ~ 
Hon. Ourn E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Honorable Members of 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives: 

As national commander of the United 
Mexican Border Veterans, representing the 
legislative committee, the executive com- 
mittee, and members of the organization, 
I wish to present information on our bill. 

In re H. R. 2204, 85th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, a bill to extend certain benefits to 
persons who served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States in Mexico or on its borders 
during the period beginning May 9, 1916, and 
ending April %, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Mexican Border Vet- 
erans wish to thank you and the committee 
for the opportunity to bring before you the 
requests of the Mexican Border Veterans, the 
last volunteer army of the United States, and 
the last army to make an actual physical 
defense of our own national territory. 

It is our purpose to present Tor your con- 
sideration some factual information on the 
Mexican border service of 1916 which was 
rendered by the federalized National Guard 
in the Army of the United States. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

For several years, almost continuous blood- 
shed and raids from organized armed forces 
costing the lives of many Americans, de- 
struction of unteld millions in property of 
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American citizens, without any efforts on the 
part of the Mexican Government to make 
conditions better, caused much alarm to citi- 
zens of the United States. 

January 10, 1916, the Isabel massacre in 
which 18 Americans were killed on their way 
to Curi Mines in Mexico. 

March 9, 1916, the historical Columbus raid 
in which General Villa with about 1,000 of 
his army attacked Columbus, N. Mex., from 
two sides at 4:30 a. m. This raid resulted 
in the death of 7 American soldiers and 5 
severely wounded, 8 civilians killed and Co- 
lumbus partly burned. 

Glen Springs was raided by 100 or more 
armed Mexicans. Three American soldiers 
of Troop A, 14th Cavalry, were killed, 4 were 
seriously wounded, and 1 civilian wounded. 

General Pershing was ordered to command 
an expedition into Mexico, capture General 
Villa of Columbus infamy and destroy his 
army. 

Later, when this Pershing force marched 
farther south into Mexico, definite plans of 
the Mexican generals were to put a large 
force of Mexican troops between General 
Pershing’s command and the border with the 
objective of cutting communications and de- 
stroying Pershing’s army. (Army intelli- 
gence.) 

Also, after 1914, agents of the German and 
Austrian Governments were active in en- 
couraging Mexican hostility against the 
United States with the purpose of invasion 
to help Germany in the war (Army Intelli- 
gence.) 

EMERGENCY 

On June 2, 1916, President Wilson stated 
in reference to Mexico: “There is no proper 
protection either for her own citizens or for 
the citizens of other nations resident at work 
within her territory.” 

Gen. Hugh Scott, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, and Gen. Frederick 
Funston, commander of the southern depart- 
ment, made a tentative agreement with 
General Obregon, War Minister of Mexico, 
in May 1916 at El Paso, Tex., but President 
Carranza of Mexico refused to accept the 
agreement. His refusal showed the hostility 
of the Mexican Government and the proba- 
bility of war. 

Generals Scott and Funston wired the War 
Department as follows: 

“We expeet many attacks along the whole 
border, similar to the attack in Big Bend 
Rio Grande (Glen Springs) * * * Our line 
is thin and weak everywhere and inadequate 
to protect the border anywhere if attacked 
in force. * * * There are no adequate re- 
serves. * * * We think the border should at 
once be supported by 150,000 additional 
troops.” 

PRESIDENT WILSON ACTS 


A meeting of President Wilson’s Cabinet 
was called which resulted in telegraphic or- 
ders being sent by Newton D. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War, to the governor of each State. 
Please note the wording of the telegram: 


“Having in view the possibility of further 
aggression upon the territory of the United 
States from Mexico and the necessity for 
protection of the frontier, the President has 
thought proper to exercise the authority 
vested in him by the Constitution and laws 
to call out the Organized Militia and Na- 
tional Guard.” 

The call of the President for all the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States was made 
on June 18, 1916, and by midnight July 4, 
27,100 National Guard, including the Na- 
tional Guard from Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, that had been called on May 9, 1916, 
were encamped along the border and by mid- 
night July 31, 1916, 103,355 enlisted men 
and 5,316 officers of the federalized National 
Guard were on duty along the international 
border ready for combat service. August 31, 
1916, National Guard forces on the border 
numbered 5,446 officers and 105,080 enlisted 
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men (p. 13, annual report of Secretary of 
War, November 30, 1916). 

There were also ¢,200 enlisted men and 
2.094 officers of the Regular Army, includ- 
ing Reserves in the southern department 
(War Department report). 

GOVERNORS COOPERATE 


The governors of the several States realized 
the danger to the Nation and many issued 
patriotic emergency calls in fine cooperation 
with the President and War Department. 

One governor in his proclamation stated: 
“A serious danger to American lives and honor 
confronts us. I appeal to the loyalty and 
patriotism of South Carolina’s sons to do 
their full duty.” 

Another stated: “In the hour of stress and 
of peril, Kentuckians of this generation will 
prove worthy of the proudest traditions of 
their martial sires.” 

Similar statements were made by others 
showing the war danger. All governors 
showed the same excellent spirit of coopera- 
tion with the President. 

VOLUNTARY RESPONSE 


The federalized National Guard men that 
responded to the President’s call were the 
only force other than the small Regular Army 
that was ready for, immediate action in the 
field. They were armed combat troops or- 
dered to active duty on an expected war 
mission. 

Upon arrival at their various destinations, 
outposts were established with armed pa- 
trols. All soldiers engaged in a strenuous 
war-training program. 

Commanders were ordered to keep war 
diaries. The daily war-training program 
was grueling and arduous. A call to arms 
was expected at any time. In all but a strict 
technical sense these troops were actually 
engaged in war with Mexico. 

Secretary of State Dulles states: “War is 
made by acts of others, not by a declaration 
of war.” 

OBJECTIVES WON 

The strong active defense accomplished its 
objectives: 

1. It stopped a designed attack on General 
Pershing’s punitive expedition now far south 
into Mexico in pursuit of Villa and his army. 

2. It stopped a planned invasion and at- 
tack for the destruction of San Antonio, Tex. 
(Army intelligence report). 

3. It prevented an invasion of the territory 
of the United States at other points along the 
international border. 

4. It completely fulfilled President Wilson’s 
hopes and expectations. Actual war with 
Mexico was prevented at this perilous time 
for our country. 

At 3 p. m., February 7, 1917, General Per- 
shing’s force recrossed the international bor- 
der near Columbus, N. Mex., the scene of 
General Villa’s raid on March 7, 1916. 


ENEMY AGENTS 


One of the objectives of the National Guard 
had been completed but because of the 
(quote President Wilson) “lack of enough 
regulars to prevent interference by German 
and Austrian agents with the postal, com- 
mercial, and military channels and other 
instrumentalities of the United States,” ‘a 
large part of the National Guard was re- 
tained on the Mexican border for further 
service. 

True, there was no declared war by Con- 
gress, but American soldiers were killed and 
maimed on American soil and in Mexico by 
the organized armed troops of the Mexican 
Government, 

WORLD WAR I 

World War I soon followed the Mexican 
border service and in reality was a continua- 
tion of the Mexican border mobilization. 
Some units went directly into World War I. 

It is estimated that 99 percent of the Reg- 
ular Army on the border and about 80 per- 
cent of the federalized National Guard went 
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on into World War I. The War Department 
was. very particular at the beginning of the 
war and ordered soldiers with dependents or 
certain occupations or physical disabilities 
discharged. Most of them were discharged 
contrary to their wishes. 

Of this small estimated percentage who 
were not permitted to enter World War I 
many were of the older men. In the 40 years 
that have elapsed since 1916 death has de- 
creased their numbers greatly. The cost to 
the Government would be very limited in 
rendering justice to these survivors. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECOGNITION OF MEXICAN 
BORDER VETERANS AS VETERANS 


The act of August 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 619, 
making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
contained the following provision (text of 
act): 

“That the sum of $2 million is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
and under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, for the support of, at a cost of 
not more than $50 per month, or so much of 
said amount as the Secretary of War may 
deem necessary, and not more than such en- 
listed man has been contributing monthly to 
the support of his family at the time of his 
being called or drafted into the service of the 
United States or during his enlistment pe- 
riod in the Regular Army at the time of such 
call or draft of the Organized Militia or Na- 
tional Guard, the family of each enlisted 
man of the Organized Militia or National 
Guard called or drafted into the service of 
the United States until his discharge from 
such service, and the family of each enlisted 
man of the Regular Army until his discharge 
from active service therein or until the dis- 
charge of the Organized Militia or National 
Guard from such service if such enlisted man 
is at that time in active service in. the Regu- 
lar Army which family during the term of 
service of such enlisted man has no other 
income, except the pay of such enlisted man, 
adequate for the support of said family.” 

A few payments were actually made under 
this act, but were brought to a sudden halt 
by the larger conflict in Europe. Yes, the 
Mexican border service under the emergency 
call of President Wilson was recognized by 
the Congress of the United States. 

The War Department issued Special Service 
Medals (AR 600-65-48) to those who served 
on ‘the border at the call of the President. 


VALUE OF BORDER SERVICE IN WORLD WAR I 


Here we present what may seem irrelevant 
but we wish to show the impact and im- 


‘ mense value in World War I of the war train- 


ing of the federalized National Guard on the 
border as it accomplished its objectives. 

Those who served on the Mexican border 
in 1916 and later with the AEF can fully 
appreciate the great value of the border serv- 
ice training in World War I and the rush of 
troops to France. 

Please note that 3 out of the § American 
divisions that landed in France in 1917 were 
National Guard divisions made up largely 
from the veterans who had served on the 
border and who comprised the backbone and 
training cadre of these divisions for front 
lines and combat. 


REPLACEMENT DRAFT 


Also in June 1917 .General Pershing asked 
for replacements for combat troops and re- 
quested that only trained troops should be 
sent. Under this order called the June re- 
placement draft practically all the trained 
men from 6 National Guard divisions were 
ordered to France. They left the United 
States on July 2, 1917, for replacements in 
American divisions at the front. They were 
shipped to the replacement depot in Aigon 
in France and then sent direct to divisions 
in front lines and were in battle in July 1917. 
Mexican border training provided practically 
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all trained troops for June replacement 
draft—a valuable contribution to battle suc. 
cess. 

Also in early stages of World War I hun. 
dreds and thousands of noncoms and Officers 
were promoted and detailed from Mexican 
border service and sent to make up training 
cadres in newly organized divisions of the 
national Army. 

It might be assumed that the training of 
these border troops under actual war con-« 
ditions was one of the underlying reasons for 
the long Mexican border campaign. 

To sum up the value of the Mexican 
border service in its arduous war training 
program for many months, let us take statis. 
tics. 

There were 30 of the 43 American divisions 
in actual combat in France in World War I 
and 12 of these were National Guard divi. 
sions built around the troops who had 
served on the Mexican“border (War Depart. 
ment report). 


Statistics show that these divisions suf. 


fered 40 percent of the entire battle casuali- 
ties of World War I and captured 36 percent 
of the prisoners taken by American troops 
(War Department report). 

We can definitely state that taken man 
for man no group of citizen soldiers has 
contributed as much or more to the de. 


. fense of this country. 


WHY DISCRIMINATION? 


The federalized National Guard called for 
duty by President Wilson in 1916 constitutes 
the only body of citizen soldiers with exten- 
sive service not to receive veteran benefits, 
Even troops called in 1940-41, though en- 
gaged only in basic training prior to Pearl 
Harbor, were granted credit for benefjts with 
World War II veterans. 

We do not wish to discredit any type of 
service rendered in time of war but it is 
pertinent to point out that the Mexican 
border service in its entirety was more akin 
to actual warfare than service rendered by 
thousands and even millions of other wars 
who never entered into combat areas. 

Why are these volunteer veterans of the 
Mexican border service who defended the 
Government and the Nation passed by? We 
cannot answer. 

Why separate the Mexican border veterans 
from the millions of defenders of the Na- 
tion’s honor? We cannot answer. 

If one President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief calls out the federalized 
National Guard for immediate and emergency 
service to be rendered hundreds and even 
thousands of miles from home to prevent 
aggression in defense of our own country 
without a declaration of war and have that 
service classified as peacetime service, how 
can another President at a later date call out 
and even draft men for emergency service 
thousands of miles from home to prevent ag- 


. gression and fight in defense of a foreign © 


country without a declaration of war and 
have that service classified as war service? 
We cannot answer. 

THE BORDER VETERAN 

1. He made the same sacrifices, marched 
the same hard and long miles, fired the same 
weapons and offered his all as did service 
men of other wars. 

2. When he dies or becomes physically 
disabled, he leaves a widow and a few may 
leave dependents. : 

3. He is the same patriotic citizen with 
the same spirit that became enthusiastic in 


the Nation’s wars from the Valley Forges to 


the far-off Korean mountains, 

4. He was a volunteer who responded im- 
mediately upon the President’s call, was 
armed, tra¥Veled hundreds of miles from 
home State and was ready for actual om 
bat within 16 days of the call. 


5. Of the millions of Americans who have 
fought the Nation’s battles whether thou- — 


sands of miles from our shores or on - 
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own soil, these Mexican border veterans are 
the only citizen soldiers called to the defense 
of the Nation that have been forgotten. For 
more than 40 years they have waited pa- 
tiently for justice to be granted to them 
from the Government they served. 
FAVORABLE ACTION REQUESTED 

The Disabled American Veterans, the 
Regular Army Association, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the United -Mexican Border 
Veterans all have endorsed in national con- 
yentions our legislative proposals. Many 
others in State departments and local units 
have endorsed and passed favorable resolu- 
tions. 

Governors of States, adjutants general, 
Congressmen, and officers of high rank of 
the National Guard and the Army have en- 
dorsed and: given enthusiastic support. 

We have a large number of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and World War I veterans in the 
United Mexican Border Veterans organiza- 
tion. All are interested in our aging group 
of Mexican border veterans who did not 
have World War I service and many of whom 
are now in great need. Most of these aging 
veterans. are not .eligible for old-age se- 
curity or industrial retirement pension, and 
have never received any benefits of any kind 
from the Government for their service ex- 
cept the $15 per month pay while serving. 

It is a close estimation that only approxi- 
mately 20 percent of World War I or World 
War II veterans were in actual battle com- 
bat, yet all receive the same classified bene- 
fits 


We are requesting legislation for the Mex!- 
can border veteran that will place him on 
an equality basis with World War I veterans. 


NOT ELIGIBLE FOR UNITED STATES FLAG 


Note also, that though the border veteran 
served as many as 10 months and rendered 
valuable Federal service for his country but 
was mustered out prior to World War I, 
unless discharged for disability incurred in 
line of duty, he is now denied a United 
States flag to cover his casket when carried 
to his last resting place. 

(Noneligibility for flag, quote:) “A mem- 
ber of the National Guard -who performed 
Federal service on the Mexican border and 
who was mustered out before World War I 
and not discharged for disability incurred 
in line of duty” (VA pamphlet 11-1, non- 
euiey (for United States flag), par. 

(6)). 

A veteran of World War I, or even with the 
Korean service of only 4 or 5 weeks in the 
Army and probably never moved out of his 
induction center, is issued a flag for his 
casket. 

Comparing the two conflicts, if that treat- 
ment is not rank injustice to the Mexican 
border veteran, what is it? This ruling of 
the VA denying a flag to Mexican border vet- 
erans should be corrected without delay by 
this committee and the 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION 


Let us call atention to another injustice, 
We have World War I veterans with a few 
days or weeks.of service just prior to Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, the date declared as the ending 
of the war period, but who served pending 
discharge a sufficient time into the peacetime 
Period to make a continuous 90-day enlist- 
ment. They may now be granted a non- 
service-connected pension. But here is the 
Mexican border who served 8 or 9 
months on the Mexican border in arduous 
wartime under the command of the 
War Department and is not granted any vet- 
eran benefits whatsoever. 

The passage of legislation requested would 


correct this injustice and restore governmen- 
tal respect by the aged border veteran. 


We believe that the mance military 
service rendered voluntarily the federal- 

Wied: Nasacnans eieleet Gs Steer of President 

Wilson in 1916 represents the highest highest type of 
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citizenship possible and that this service de- 
serves more honorable consideration than it 
has ever received. It should be on an equal 
basis with ail other service rendered under 
war conditions. 

One veteran of several months’ service 
states: “I see my future filled up with more 
hard times and starvation as a reward for 
being a faithful soldier and United States 
citizen.” 

The Veterans’ Administration has made 
adverse reports on our legislative proposals, 
stating as an objection that “it has been a 
long established general policy of the Con- 
gress to restrict service pensions to veterans 
of wars and dependents of war veterans” (re- 
port of VA, March 11, 1955, p. 3, submitted 
to Committee on Veterans’ Affairs). An ex- 
ception to this policy was made by act of 
May 11, 1951 (65 Stat. 40, 38 U. S. C. 745), 
under which pension benefits among others 
extended to veterans of the Korean conflict 
period.” What objection can there be to a 
further exception in behalf of the Mexican 
border campaign? 

The same classification that was given 
to the Korean conflict which has been called 
“a police action” can apply to the Mexican 
border service of 1916 under the call of the 
President of the United States. The emer- 
gency call was made under the National De- 
fense Act of June 3, 1916, which provided 
for the “changing, upon call by the Presi- 
dent, of all National Guard of all the States 
into the National Guard of the United States 
and for it to become completely under the 
command of the President and War De- 

ent.” The Mexican border service was 
rendered in the Army of the United States. 


Surely the defense of our own country is 
a greater asset to our citizenry than the 
defense of the border of a foreign country. 

The emérgericy call of June 18, 1916, by 
the President was the first and only time in 
the history of the United States that all the 
National Guard was called for Federal duty 
for protection of the United States. 


THE MEXICAN BORDER SERVICE STANDS ALONE 


We have been unable to discover any 
valid objections to the passage of our pro- 
posed legislation. Six of your fellow Con- 
gressmen have introduced similar bills. 

It is difficult to understand how, as the 
VA contends, the enactment of our bill 
could be a precedent for costly legislation. 
No other call of the National Guard (citi- 
zen soldiers). had ever been made nor has 
any other been made in the past 41 years. 
This. call stands by itself with no other 
military service or campaign like unto it. 
This service was rendered by citizen soldiers 
at the call of the President of the United 
States, the Commander in Chief. 

At other times, when armed forces have 
been required to enforce our national rights, 
the Regular Armed Forces on regular duty 
have performed that duty and they per- 
formed it well. — 

The call and the work of the Federalized 
National Guard in the Army of the United 
States on the Mexican border in 1916 stands 
alone in its character and historical sig- 
nificance. We think the VA is in error in its 
er and valuation of the service per- 


it be een that the Mexican bor. 
has not t been legally classified 
@ period’ of a declaration of 
“ogee that the service performed 
and the ieee under which rendered 
were actual war conditions. 
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The prompt approval and enactment of 
this bill by this 85th Congress will be an 
honor to the committee, an honor to our 
Nation, and a godsend to many old and needy 
veterans. 

Any member of the committee desiring in- 
formation on other phases of our proposed 
legislation may find it in the 1956 hearings 
before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
of the 84th Congress, pages 2743 to 2768. 

We thank you, Chairman TEacvuE, and the 
committee for this opportunity of presenting 
the-views of the Mexican border veterans and 
for your interest in the welfare of the Mexi- 
can border veteran. 

The late editor of the National Bulletin, 
Henry W. Krippenstapel, quoted in the issue 
of November 1952 President-elect General 
Eisenhower, who served as a junior officer 
of the Army on the border, as follows: 

“The service of these men who served on 
the border under the call of President Wilson 
should be recognized by the Government. 
They should be given the same rights and 
benefits as World War I men, which indirect- 
ly they were a part, as many divisions in 
World War I were composed of border vet- 
erans who were well trained. Those unable 
to continue in that service should be in the 
same category as World War I men if they 
were honorably discharged.” 

A large picture of General Eisenhower was 
displayed with this statement. 





Secrecy Has Become a Mania in 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, no one 
questions the need for secrecy in mat- 
ters pertaining to the security of this 
country. However, as the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Daily Courier properly points out 
in a recent editorial, there have been en- 
tirely too many instances of Government 
officials using the secret label for no 
good reason or to suppress a document 
which might prove embarrassing. 


Except when release of a docyumentt 
might endanger our security, the Ameri- 
can people have a right to all the facts on 
the operations of their Government. 
The time is. long overdue for Congress 
to insist that they are fully informed. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the excellent 
Courier editorial, which follows: 

Secrecy has become a mania with many 
Officials of the Federal Government. The 
secret label is being stamped on any docu- 
ment likely to prove embarrassing. And 
sometimes the label is used for no reason at 
all. 

From a report by the freedom of informa- 
tion committee of Sigma Delta Chi (journal- 
ism fraternity) and other sources, we list 
below some absurd examples of secrecy: 

The State Department refused to list the 
number of nonofficial Russians traveling in 
the United States. This, obviously, had to 
be kept secret from the Kremlin. 

Pictures of lush furnishings in a military 
transport plane were stamped secret. 

Government experts translate technical 
articles from Russian scientific journals and 
mark the translations secret. 
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The Pentagon has affixed for-military-use- 
only classification on official weather data. 
But anyone, including the Soviet Ambassador, 
can dial the Pentagon, ask for extension 
7-9355, and get the weather forecast from a 
recording which concludes: “This informa- 
tion is for military use only and dissemina- 
tion to the public is not authorized.” 

The Department of Labor censored statis- 
tics on armed services’ purchases of peanut 
butter on the grounds that this would bare 
the number of men in the services. At the 
same time the Defense Department was is- 
suing monthly reports on the number of 
men in service. 

A mimeographed transcript of Secretary 
Wilson’s press conference on April 12, 1955, 
carried the notation: “Not for general dis- 
tribution.” The press service reporters had 
already circulated everything he said all over 
the world. 

The list could be extended endlessly. The 
public has been denied such things as in- 
formation about an application for a $42 
million loan from the REA, about the pen- 
sions paid retired Congressmen unless they 
give their consent, about the location of mili- 
tary bases where bottled liquor is sold, and 
about thousands of other governmental oper- 
ations in which security is not even remotely 
involved. 

Bills have been introduced in Congress by 
Representative JoHN E. Moss and others to 
correct the situation insofar as that can be 
done by law. But only a militant public 
can demand that Government officials be re- 
quired to disclose how they are spending the 
public’s money. 





Blueprint for a Crash Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,;January 20,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting ar- 
ticle by Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, United 
States Army, retired, which appeared in 
the This Week magazine for January 26, 
1958. 

The article follows: 

BLUEPRINT FOR A CRASH PROGRAM 
(By Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves) 


A crash program which approaches the 
magnitude of the Manhattan project involves 
weaving together many diverse interests. 
There must be a cooperative effort by an 
army of workers; basic research; applied re- 
search; development engineering; produc- 
tion engineering; construction and operation 
of manufacturing plants. There must be 
general and detailed planning. But most of 
all—more than money, more than men— 
there must be sound basic policies. 

Looking back on my experience as com- 
manding general of the Manhattan District, 
I would set down 10 such policies which are 
fundamental to the speed, efficiency, and 
success of so momentous an undertaking. 
They are these: 

1. Put one man in charge. 

This man—the project chief—must have 
no other responsibilities than the crash ob- 
jective. He must be able to devote his 
entire time and energy to the work. He must 
be mentally and physically equipped to work 
long hours under great strain. He must not 
be a worrier. He must be able to understand 
the technical details of the work and possess 
full technical competence. Because con- 
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fidence is a vital part of his responsibility, he 
should be selected by the official to whom he 
will report, with the concurrence of that 
official’s superior. 

2. Keep the project chief outside the White 
House organization. 

The President cannot, with the tremen- 
dous press of his other responsibilities, make 
himself readily available on short notice. 
Neither can he devote the personal attention 
necessary to understand enough of the basic 
problems so as to be able to advise or super- 
vise the project chief. Therefore, the crash 
program should be set up outside the White 
House. The chief should report to a Cabinet 
officer. If it is a defense project, the nat- 
ural official would be the Secretary of De- 
fense. The chief must be able to obtain the 
support and approval, where desirable or nec- 
essary, of his immediate superior, and be able 
to do so without delay. 

In the atomic-bomb project, I reported to 
the Secretary of War and, on strictly military 
matters, to the Chief of Staff. Both, unless 
out of Washington, always made themselves 
readily available whenever advice or con- 
sultation was sought by me. : 

3. Define the mission and its objective 
simply and clearly. 

In the atomic-bomb project, Secretary of 
War Stimson stated the mission in just 23 
words: 

“By the development of atomic energy, 
end the war sooner than it would otherwise 
be ended, and thus save thousands of Amer- 
ican lives.” 

Nothing could have been clearer or more 
concise—or more challenging. Within the 
broad authority of such a directive, it is 
then the job of the chief to define the major 
objectives which will enable the mission to 
be accomplished. ; 

4. Give the chief absolute auth J 

The chief must be able to proceed, subject 
only to his superiors in the executive branch 
of the Government and to legislation by the 
Congress. 

In a crash program, there is no time for 
the preparation of elaborate detailed studies, 
or conferences with persons without detailed 
knowledge of the problems involved. The 
chief must not be hampered by outside offi- 
cials who have authority to block without 
having responsibility for delay. 

5. Provide him with a small advisory com- 
mittee. 

The responsible head of a vital crash pro- 
gram occupies a very lonely position, and it 
is a great source of strength to him to have 
@ very small advisory committee, say 3 or 4 
men, fully competent to speak to him on 
terms of equality, from the standpoints of 
present position, past accomplishments and 
understanding of the project. Furthermore, 
they furnish a constant reassurance to the 
Secretary of Defense, to the President and 
to the Congress that the project is being 
soundly run. For, if it is not, they must 
initiate action looking toward the replace- 
ment of the chief. It goes without saying 
that they must be men fully qualified to 
understand all of the ramifications of the 
project, and its effect on other governmental 
affairs. In the atomic project my advisory 
committee consisted of Dr. Vannevar Bush, 


able collectively and individually. 

6. Personnel must be loyal, enthusiastic— 
and able. : 

Everyone on a crash program 
have @ sense of dedication. If they do, ri- 
valries between the services or between var- 
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operation impinges on other Government 
agencies, the project must be given top pri. 
ority. Likewise, the chief must be able to 
obtain all personnel, from whatever source, 
whom he considers essential. Often, he'l] 
find he must use his personal influence to 
obtain needed men. 

7. Use existing Government organizations 
wherever possible. 

The project chief must insure that his or. 
ganization is devoting its attention to things 
that cannot be done by others. This means 
that while there should be absolute inde. 
pendence from outside influence on major 
policies, there should be no hesitation about 
farming out to existing agencies any house. 
keeping-or procedural parts of the operation, 

8. Use qualified private organizations. 

Similarly, maximum use should be made 
of existing private organizations wherever 
practical. But it is not enough to have } 
or 2 brilliant men in an organization. It 
is the capacity of the organization as a whole 
for successful accomplishment, as well as its 
capacity to expand where necessary, that is 
all important. ' 

9. Compartmentalize. , 

Compartmentalization must not be carried 
to an extreme, threatening efficiency, but it 
is helpful in several ways. It aids in main- 
tenance of security by limiting knowledge 
of the project’s overall state to those at the 
top. ‘It is also of great value in insuring that 
everyone works on his own part of the prob- 
lem instead of spending time and effort on 
someone else’s responsibilities. 

10. Be sensible about security. 


Here, there can be no hard and fast rule, 


Like fingerprints, situations are never just 
alike. If security is too ironbound, accom. 
plishments will be impaired. If security is 
not maintained our enemies will know every 
move we make. The chtef must steer the 
course to be followed for the fast and suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the mission. 





Too Many Secretaries Hamper Work of 
Defense Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the San Diego (Calif.) Evening Tribune 
of January 22, 1958: 

Too Many Secretaries HAMPER WoRK OF 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


People in and out of Congress, often with 
a trace of hysteria, have been drawing a bead 
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gation has not necessarily been good for the 
Nation’s defense. : 

Maj. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, head of 
the Air Force’s missile effort, also touched 
on this problem recently when he gave his 

sonal view that more rapid decisions 
could be made if .we wouldn’t have so 
much coordination between the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense. 

This is a nice way of saying what Edson 
put bluntly: 

“The 11 assistant secretaries, or ‘vice 
presidents,’ under the automotive-world 
table of organization, were supposed to be 
the planners. The executors of their plans— 
the doers—were still supposed to be the Sec- 
retaries of Army, Navy and Air Force. 

“But the way it worked out, the Assistant 
Secretaries simply got in the road. They 
blocked the chain of administration from 
the Secretary of Defense to the three serv- 
ice Secretaries.” - 

The Defense Department never was in- 
tended to be such a topheavy bureaucracy. 
It has grown in a decade like a man care- 
less about his diet who suddenly finds he’s 
grossly overweight. 

The ironic thing about the situation is 
that some alarmists would trim our tradi- 
tional and successful Joint Chiefs of Staff 
instead of lopping at the Defense Depart- 
ment fat. 

Some would go so far as to abolish the 
Joint Chiefs and substitute a Prussian-style 
supreme commander. 

But it should be recalled that President 
Eisenhower. in his state of the Union mes- 
sage and Monday night in his Chicago 
speech, did not advance the idea of a 
single-command concept when he called for 
greater coordination and efficiency in the 
Defense Department. 

He implied that details will come in a 
later message—that what was needed was 
& Management reorganization. 

Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, in testimony be- 
fore the Senate preparedness subcommittee 
Tuesday, added his voice to those uphold<« 
ing the Joint Chiefs system. He suggested 
one change: elimination of the chairman 
and rotation of his job between the heads of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Everyone will agree that America needs 
to get the most out of our money and our 
Manpower in our defense speedup. But 
there are right ways and wrong ways of 
going about this. 

We have a winning combination in the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff with their au- 
thority to plan and their responsibility to 
carry out those plan. 

The channels between the Joint Chiefs and 
their superiors—the civilian secretaries of 
each branch of service, the Secretary of De- 
fense and the President—were intended to 
be clear. This is a sound concept. 

The place to look for needed reorganiza- 
tion is not the military setup, but in the 
excessive secretaryships engaged in cogniz- 
ing and in blocking the channels between 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their civilian 
superiors, 





The President Has Rather Fixed Views on 
Pentagon Reform 
j ood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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uary 9, there has been increased specula- 
tion as to the President’s position con- 
cerning defense reorganization, and he 
did not succeed in silencing the doubters 
when he spoke on the subject during 
his January 15 press conference. Critics 
immediately contended that the Presi- 


‘dent had a change of heart since stating 


in his state of the Union message that 
defense reorganization is an urgent step 
in defense preparedness, that he has 
no fixed concepts as to the nature and 
magnitude of the problem, and that he 
intends to take no personal lead in the 
matter. 

In view of these various contentions 
and in the interest of keeping the record 
straight, I believe that the Members of 
the House will be interested in some en- 
lightening background information on 
the President’s views and opinions on 
defense reorganization that has been 
gathered by Mr. Robert T. Hartmann, 
chief of the Los Angeles Times Wash- 
ington bureau. In my opinion, this is 
another example of Mr. Hartmann’s 
very responsible reporting. 

Instead of hastily concluding that 
President Eisenhower’s press conference 
remarks were either meaningless or rep- 
resented a sensational shift in his policy, 
Mr. Hartmann did a conscientious news- 
man’s work and dug up illuminating 
background data which greatly clarifies 
the President’s approach to the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I submit for inclusion in the 
RecorpD, the pertinent excerpts of the 
article written by Mr. Hartmann and ap- 
pearing in the January 26 issue of the 
Los Angeles Times: 


President Eisenhower is trying desperately > 


to avoid a repetition of the open warfare be- 
tween the services which raged at the time 
the original unification act was written in 
1947. As a result, he is determined to keep 
preliminary deliberations as secret as pos- 
sible and to express his own views only be- 
hind closed doors. 

At the one and only press conference he 
has held since his slight stroke last Novem- 
ber, President Eisenhower mystified most of 
the 270 reporters present in the course of this 
exchange: 

Question: “You are not saying, sir, or are 
you, that you will not fight for unification of 
the services?” 

Answer: “Well, now, just a minute. I 
don’t know who you are fighting. I am try- 
ing to put before the Congress a plan which 
I think will be effective, and certainly in the 
discussions and many conferences that will 


* go on in the formulation of the plan that I 


have in mind, there will be a good deal of 
argument, no question about it, and my views 
will certainly be expressed to the very best 
I can; and, as I say, if the trend and tendency 
is not in that direction, then I couldn’t 
possibly have anything to do with it.” . 


ADVISERS PUZZLED 


It was not only the hostile pundits or the 
hurried reporters who, being themselves 
confused by what the President meant, 

to, the conclusion that. it was the 
Chief Executive who was confused. Some of 
his strongest admirers were also puzzled, 
particularly by his concluding statement, 
and much of this bewilderment was passed 
along to. the American public. 

So much so, in fact, that President Eisen- 
hower departed from his televised text at 
the Republican rally to renew his declared 
intention to straighten out the defense setup 
in person, 
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But the President of the United States, 
though less than clear in his off-the-cuff 
comment, was trying to get across an all- 
important point entirely consistent with his 
past convictions and conduct. His mistake, 
natural enough to a man who lives much of 
the time in a shielded and top-secret world, 
was in failing to realize that more than 10 
years have passed since he last gave the pub- 
lic his rather fixed views about Defense De- 
partment organization. 

The Times Washington Bureau has taken 
the trouble to review the testimony of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1947 before the 
congressional committees considering legis- 
lation to create a unified Department of 
Defense in 1947. 


DISAGREEMENT HOLDS 


On Tuesday retired Admiral Nimitz and 
General Spaatz, the 1947 commanders of the 
Navy and Army Air Force, gave the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee their views on 
what should be done now. They were still 
disagreed and their opinions hadn't changed 
much in the intervening decade. But the 
third member of the 1947 Joint Chiefs, then 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, was 
not heard from this week. 

There is every evidence, however, that 
President Eisenhower intends to follow very 
much the same line he did as the Army’s 
top advocate in the original unification 
battle. 

Here is General Eisenhower's testimony: 

“During those long months in Europe I 
and my associates came to understand that 
in a major conflict there is no such thing 
as @ separate land, sea, or air war. Single 
purpose and direction and careful balancing 
of forces were necessary. 

“All agreed that single command in the 
field was essential; for my part this incon- 
testable truth applied equally to the Wash- 
ington management, from which the orders 
for the field commander must come.” 

General Eisenhower expressed astonish- 
ment at finding his view was not universally 
shared in Washington when he returned. 

“There developed,” he testified, “a fight 
before the public as an Army and Navy fight. 
There is where I retired from the scene. I 
gave my testimony before the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and I kept my mouth 
shut. 

“I would not be a party in public to any 
kind of thing that showed a fight between 
the two departments of Government. I am 
wearing the uniform of the United States 
and the uniform of the Army.” 

But—and here is the key to his present 
course of action—the lifetime professional 
soldier put service morale ahead of service 
unity. When he observed the hornets’ nest 
which his testimony and the conflicting ar- 
guments of other officers had stirred up 
following the Senate hearings, this is what 
General Eisenhower told the House Com- 
mittee on Executive Expenditures: 

“I believe originally, as I said a minute 
ago, in the single military chief of staff for 
the Secretary of National Defense. I have 
come to the conclusion, because of the ter- 
rible fears engendered, that this system 
would be wrong for the moment, and I would 
not do it now if I could.” 


GOOD WILL ESSENTIAL 


“If I could come and get the complete 
assurance of this Congress that they would 
put that point back in, I would say ‘leave 
it out, if you would follow my advice.’ 

“So in order to get a plan which we can 
all achieve. * * * Good will is far more 
valuable than any mere detail of organi- 
zation.” 

General Eisenhower made it clear, how- 
ever, that he based his greatest hopes for 
the 1947 act on its creation of a strong, dis; 
interested civilian secretary over all the serv-. 
ices—and that he expected this official to 
rule the defense budget roost. He testified: 
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“But more important (than a coequal Air 
Force), it establishes a single civilian head 
who, while achieving for the moment a de- 
gree of operational and directional coordina- 
tion, will very naturally and logically find 
himself compelled to recommend periodically 
to Congress sugh budgetary and other meas- 
ures as will provide the greatest possible 
amount of security for the United States 
with the least possible cost in men, money, 
and materials. * * *” 

CHANGING CONDITIONS 


“In this day of scientific and technological 
war, it is of primary importance to balance 
the security forces against world conditions 
as they exist from year to year. The estab- 
lishment of single responsibility and author- 
ity for submitting recommendations to the 
President and to Congress, and for carrying 
out the mandates of the Congress, will con- 
stantly bring to our ever-changing problems 
involving the three services solutions ap- 
plicable to the time and conditions. * * * 

“This bill makes a great start; and its 
promise is al] the more fruitful because the 
fact of current agreement among the serv- 
ices assures development in the spirit of 
single devotion to the national welfare. In 
peace as in war, the spirit of teamwork 
based on goodwill is the vital ingredient 
to any organization.” 

While General Eisenhower, by 1958 results, 
may have been a bit too optimistic about 
development of defense unity, he was as 
dead set against public bickering then as he 
showed himself to be in his curt reference 
last_ week to Gen. Gavin, who resigned after 
bitterly criticizing the present defense setup 
before Congress and to the press. 


KEEPS MOUTH SHUT 


When he was summoned in 1946 to testify, 
Genera] Eisenhower said: “I went to my 
Navy friends and said, ‘As far as I’m con- 
cerned, in public I keep my mouth shut. 
From now on we talk about this among 
ourselves.’ ” 

In his 1947 testimony General Eisenhower 
also stressed that the Secretary of Defense 
has no powers not granted him by the Con- 
gress or inherent in the powers of the Pres- 
ident as Commander in Chief. 7 

“However, as everybody knows, with the 
President’s tremendous preoccupations, 
these problems cannot be discussed in front 
of the common civilian head all the time,” 
he said. “It Just cannot be done.” 

Later he described the single defense chief 
as a delegate (of the President), who gives 
his full time to this thing, instead of the 
casual part-time work the President can give 
it, and as a man at the top to whom we 
(the Joint Chiefs) are all responsible, to 
whom we all go and touch our caps, and it 
is up to him to come to Congress and ex- 
plain the whole problem every year. 


TESTIMONY RECALLED 


The President’s curious comment last 
week that he would be Commander in Chief 
for only 3 more years may be explained by 
this bit of 10-year-old testimony: 

“The easy thing for every man in a superior 
position in the military forces today would 
be to forget it and say, ‘Drift out. I am go- 
ing to be here another year or few months,’ 
and let it go.” 

And his insistence now on consultation 
with the Pentagon officials involved seems an 
echo of this response to a Congressman who 
wondered if any junior Army officers would 
dare to contradict the 1947 Chief of Staff: 

“If there is any officer who has tried to live 
his life on the basis of drawing out from 
his subordinates, down to the last man, his 
honest opinion, I have tried.” 

But General Eisenhower added words 
meaningful enough for today’s brass: 

“If they think they know something about 
it, it is all Tight. I do abhor a man talking 
about something of which he has no expe- 
rience and knowledge and just wants to ex- 
hibit prejudice.” 
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Address by Herschel D. Newsom, Master 
of the National Grange, Before the 
National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., in Washington, D. C., January 24, 
1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 24, it was my privilege to attend 
the National Crushed Limestone Insti- 
tute and hear a wonderful address by 
Herschel D. Newsom, master of the Na- 
tional Grange. Mr. Newsom spoke on 
highways in the missile age, and since 
his remarks point up some of the road- 
blocks which will be encountered in suc- 
cessfully completing our great highway 
program, I feel that all Members should 
be alerted to these possibilities so that 
we can make every effort to circumvent 
these roadblocks: 

HIGHWAYS IN THE MISSILE AGE 
(Address of Herschel Newsom) 

While meeting the challenge of sputniks 
and missile development hold the spotlight 
in national defense plans today, keeping 
abreast of our highway needs is just as im- 
portant as ever to the defense of our Nation. 
Highways are basic to all forms of transpor- 
tation, and the best transportation system 
that we can afford is vital to our national 
well-being, as well as to our defense. 


HIGHWAYS BASIC TO DEFENSE 


In time of national emergency, our Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways would be needed for quick move- 
ment of military troops and equipment. 
Evacuation of cities by highways might mean 
the difference between our existence and 
nonexistence. The important role of high- 
ways as links in the assembly line of war 
production in industry and agriculture was 
demonstrated in World War II. Surprising 
it is then, that some suggestions have been 
forthcoming in recent weeks that our ex- 
panded Federal-State highway program 
should be shoved aside—temporarily at least. 

HIGHWAYS BASIC TO GROWING ECONOMY 


The need for an expanded highway pro- 
gram in the continuing economic growth of 
our Nation is elementary. We are a young 
and growing Nation. Indications are that 
our population will reach 230 million within 
the next 20 years and with this will come an 
increase in our motor vehicles to 100 million, - 
according to experts. With our daily activi- 
ties of commuting, getting our produce from 
farm to consumer and keeping the wheels of 
industry rolling, we cannot afford to let our 
economy become bogged down because of in- 
adequate highways. Therefore, we must go 
forward with the program spelled out by 
Congress in the Federal-aid and Highway 
Revenue Acts of 1956 with no roadblocks 
ahead. Furthermore, we must continue with 
@ well-balanced program giving oh nde at- 
tention to all categories of roads while 
ognizing the importance of interstate high- 
ways as the backbone of the total American 
highway system. 

a ae ee are gratified that the 
ia oe to date, has been 


ments ca say Seemaaale aaa: 
particularly gratified that eenmves 0 tae 
Pederal-aid ’ , farm-to- 
market or urban extension has been at a 
higher rate since the new program started 





than at any time in recent years. This 
should be good news to those who were fear. 
ful that the expanded interstate 
might result in a cutting down of work on 
other road systems. 
FREEZING FUNDS FOR FEDERAL-AID PRIMARY, 
SECONDARY, AND URBAN EXTENSIONS 


We have been somewhat disturbed in re. 
cent weeks because of indications that an 
attempt will be made to freeze funds for 
Federal primary, farm-to-market, and urban 
extensions at $900 million per year. The 
expanded Federal highway program, as it 
was originally contemplated, was with the 
understanding that improvements would he 
stepped up on Federal-aid primary, second. 
ary, and urban extensions as well as the 
Interstate System. In these days of in. 
creased construction costs due to inflation 
and other factors, we feel that it would be 
unsound to place an indefinite limit on 
funds appropriated to Federal highway sys. 
tems other than the Interstate System. On 
the contrary, we must support the principle 
of the bill now pending before Co 
which will increase regular Federal-aid au- 
thorizations $25 million a year for the fiscal 
years ending Jume 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961, 
When the new program was developed, we 
understood that it was planned for these 
appropriations to be stepped up $25 million 
@ year until they reached a total of $1 bil- 
lion, which, when matched by the States, 


would give a total of $2. billion annually 


for the A-B-C roads. 

Since we were one of the first organiza. 
tions to support the new highway program, 
we have also been disturbed at the many 
roadblocks which appear ahead. In fact, if 
they are not cleared away, the whole effort 
may bog down and bear little resemblance 
to the original plan. Most of the roadblocks 
point toward the highway trust fund. 
Therefore, we as Grangers will make every 
effort to protect the highway trust fund 
and to insist on adherence to the intent of 
Congress in passing the act. Here are some 
of the roadblocks as we see them. 


REESTIMATE OF COSTS ON THE INTERSTATE 
SYSTEM 


The recent estimate of the Federal-State 
share of the costs of completing the Inter- 
state System has increased to $37.6 billion 
according to the recent report submitted to 
Congress by the Secretary of Commerce. 
This is $10 billion more than the original 
estimate on which basis the present pro- 
gram is financed. Furthermore, the new 
costs estimates do not include the additional 
1,000 miles authorized in the 1956 act nor 
the 1,102 miles of additional routes allo- 
cated from savings in more direct route loca 
tions. Obviously, if the program. is to pro- 
ceed on schedule, new revenue will have 
to be found. We are reluctant to permit 
the program to be stretched out from 13 to 
20 years if such stretchout can be prevented. 
The Grange is opposed to any increase in 
Federal automotive-excise taxes which 
would add to the burden of the or 
heavily taxed highway user. Farmers 


stituting as they do one of the largest high- 


program 
down, however, I would personally favor 


placing in the highway trust fund those — 


Federal automotive excise taxes now goilg 


to the general fund. They include taxes Om 


budget 
ing this objective now we should surely oa 


sider it new next year. 
NEW BURDENS ON HIGHWAY TRUST FUND © 


t Eisenhower, on as atone 
recommended 


ay rey that financ- 
sage 

of the forest and public lands 
eiains’ be Gaameliea ee t 
trust fund. He also recommended that 
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Treasury Department be reimbursed from the 
fund for expenses incurred by the Depart- 
ment in collecting taxes going into the 
trust fund similar to the present practice 
of paying for the cost incurred by the De- 
partment of Labor in determining wage 
standards for construction on the Inter- 
state System. His message also included 
recommendations relative to the tax on avia- 
tion gasoline which, if carried out, would 
deplete the trust fund by another $40 mil- 
lion annually. If all of his proposals went 
into effect they would drain another $750 
million from the trust fund over the life of 
the program. 

I shall not attempt to argue the merits of 
these proposals? I should like to point out, 
however, that when the original plan for im- 
proving the Interstate System and method of 
financing was presented to us, we agreed to 
support them on the basis of the proyisions 
of the Federal-Aid Highway and Highway 
Revenue Acts of 1956. I might add that the 
price that we agreéd to pay involved some 
pretty stiff increases in Federal highway user 
taxes. Now before the program is even 2 
years old we are being asked ta.go along with 
recommendations that could mean further 
tax increases even before the highway finance 
study provided for in section 210 of the 1956 
act is completed. 


ADDITIONS TO THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


* The Senate Public Works Committee early 
last year did the right thing when it tabled 
the proposal to add 7,000 miles to the 41,000- 
mile Interstate System. Mileage added on to 
the 41,000 system could throw the whole 
Federal-State program out of balance at the 
outset. It could generate demands for more 
taxes or slow down the schedule on the other 
Federal systems that are so important to 
agriculture. We believe it would be sheer 
folly at this time, when provisions have not 
yet been made for financing 2,000 miles of the 
41,000-mile Interstate System and when 
there is talk of stretching the program to 
20 years, to add more mileage to the total 
system. . 
REIMBURSEMENT OF TOLL ROADS 


© The objective of the 1956 Federal-Aid High- 
way Act is to achieve early completion of the 
Federal-State program. Because all the 
available funds will be needed for this pur- 
pose, a program of reimbursement for toll 
roads would defeat this intent. Reimburse- 
ment could result in increased Federal taxes 
or a stretching out of the Federal-State pro- 
‘gram still further. . 


EXTENSION OF THE PREVAILING WAGE 
PROVISION 


The inclusion of the Davis-Bacon provision 
regarding payment of minimum wages as 
recommended by the United States Labor 
Department on construction projects on the 
Interstate System has added greatly to the 
cost of the program. Attempts are now 
being made to extend the minimum wage re- 
quirements to all Federal highway projects 
including primary, secondary, farm-to-mar- 
ket and urban extensions. This would em- 
brace employees of State and county highway 
departments, consulting engineers, and 
others. Not only would it result in a great 
enlargement of the staff of the Labor De- 
partment but it would also greatly increase 
the construction costs of all roads and fewer 
milés of roads would be built. Attempts are 
also being made to add fringe benefits as 
Part of the basic wage provision. All of these 
Movements we view with apprehension and 
will oppose in every possible way because of 
their inflationary effects on the construction 
costs of all roads and consequent slowing 
down and impairment of progress in reaching 
our objective, 


+ RAIDS ON THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


\ The highway trust fund was established 


the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 solely 
&nd specifically to finance the Federal share _ 
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of the expanded highway program out of 
taxes levied on highway users. Already there 
have been strenuous efforts to raid this fund 
for other purposes than highways. 

One successful effort has been the appro- 
priation to date of half a million dollars 
from the trust fund to the Labor Depart- 
ment in order to administer the prevailing 
wage provisions of the 1956 act. It has al- 
ways been customary for the Labor Depart- 
ment to obtain its funds from the general 
revenue sources of the Federal Government 
regardless of which department it might be 
serving. 

Any further allocation of money from the 
highway trust fund to any Federal depart- 
ment other than the Bureau of Public Roads 
which has been designated by Congress as 
the administrative agency to handle these 
funds, would reduce funds available for the 
new program and add to the pressures for 
new taxes. 

Another serious diversion threat is result- 
ing from the provision written into the Fed- 
eral act of 1956 which makes it possible to 
use money from the Federal highway trust 
fund for reimbursement of utilities for relo- 
cation of facilities if State laws permit. 
This is something new. When the act was 
passed, the utilities sought legislation in a 
number of States last year providing for 
reimbursement to them. Legislation for 
such reimbursement, which has passed in 
varying degrees in 16 States, will add greatly 
to the total cost of the program. If enacted 
in all States, the cost could drain off about 
$2 billion from the Interstate System alone. 
The fact that the Federal Government will 
put up $90 for every $10 matched by the 
States for the Interstate System is being 
used as a selling point to State legislatures 
for passage of reimbursement legislation. 
Congress might well enact legislation pro- 
hibiting the*use of Federal highway funds 
for utility reimbursement. In States where 
utilities are now receiving free-of-charge use 
of highway rights-of-way, consideration 
might be given to legislation requiring the 
payment of rent. 


DIVERSION OF HIGHWAY FUNDS IN THE STATES 


There were several reasons why so many 
of us favored the 90-Federal/10-State match- 
ing on the Interstate System when the new 
program was discussed by Congress in 1955 
and 1956. One reason was that it would 
relieve the State from heavy financial bur- 
dens. Another was that the interstate pro- 
gram would free increasing amounts of State 
highway revenues for roads off the Interstate 
System. The program has done this in some 
States. However, at the time it was being 
considered, I said in a speech before the Sixth 
Highway Transportation Congress held here 
in Washington, that increased eral aid 
for highways must not be taken as a signal 
in any State for widespread diversion of State 
highway user tax revenues to nonhighway 
purposes. Last year saw an unprecedented 
number of efforts made to divert highway 
funds in the States. 

The most serious threat was in Illinois 
where repeated attempts were made to divert 
from the State highway fund, millions of 
dollars to subsidize the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority. The Illinois State Grange, work- 
ing with other highway user organizations, 
was successful in opposing this new type of 
diversion which threatens to spread through- 
out the Nation. Such proposals for relief of 
municipal transit authorities, along with 
other efforts that would transfer the cost 
of local city streets to State highway funds 
can only result in decreased funds available 
for all types of highway improvements in- 
cluding rural roads. 

It appears that the only sure way to stop 
diversion of highway funds in the States is 
by adoption of amendments to State con- 
stitutions dedicating all highway user taxes 
to highway purposes. Twenty-seven States 
now have such amendments. . 
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COOPERATION OF ALL GOVERNMENTAL LEVELS 
NEEDED 


These obstacles which I have enumerated 
today can be swept aside and the program 
can move forward as originally planned if 
all levels of Government will work together 
cooperatively. They must develop improved 
methods of highway administration, plan- 
ning, financing, and construction. 

Continuing plans including priority sched- 
ules must be prepared for meeting all road 
needs. Naturally as an agricultural organi- 
zation, we want to be sure that local rural 
roads are improved along with other classes 
of highways. There are still many missing 
links between too many farms and ®nproved 
roads. They isolate too many Americans. 
Of the 3,395,000 miles of roads and streets 
in our country, nearly 72 percent consist of 
county and local roads. While many of these 
roads are traveled lightly, the traffic they 
carry such as school buses, milk trucks, and 
rural letter carriers, is of such importance 
that it must move day in and day out. One 
of the first things needed to improve roads in 
many counties is better administration. 
Road authorities are generally agreed, as I 
understand it, that the county unit plan 
is the most efficient method of administra- 
tion. 

Every county should have a continuing 
long-range plan. It goes without saying 
that State funds distributed to counties for 
roads should be used for road purposes only 
and not diverted. Likewise, such funds 
should not be used to- replace monies which 
have previously been raised for roads by the 
counties themselves, We will never get suf- 
ficient road mileage constructed in counties 
nor will we ever attain the goal of all- 
weather roads to every farm worth farming 
where such dispersion is practiced. 


EASY-TO-READ HIGHWAY REPORTS 


An important part in any governmental 
endeavor is an informed public. So that 
the general public, which corresponds to the 
stockholder of a corporation, may be prop- 
erly informed of progress in the highway 
field and how the taxpayer’s dollar is being 
spent, State highway departments might well 
publish annual reports which are lucid, 
graphic and easy to understand. Such ree 
ports will do much to encourage sound prin- 
ciples of highway administration and finance 
ing. 

CONCLUSION 


Any program as vast, time-consuming and 
costly as that provided for by the 1956 Fed- 
eral Highway Act is bound to be confronted 
with many roadblocks and detours. All of 
us have a responsibility to see that the pro- 
gram does not bog down. This is particu- 
larly true for those of us who originally sup- 
ported the program. The passage by Con- 
gress of an act authorizing the program did 
not mean that it would automatically go 
into effect and be completed on schedule. 
Therefore, we must continue to work to- 
gether for the program originally conceived 
by Congress, to prevent raids on the High- 
way Trust Fund and to stop new proposals 
for further drains. We must also insist that 
the program be balanced giving proper and 
equitable attention to all Americans and to 
all classes of Federal-aid highways. 





Russia Needs Lengthy Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, May 
Craig, the very able Washington corre- 
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spondent of the Gannett newspapers in 
Maine, is currently on a tour of world 
hotspots including Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, the Middle East, and southeast 
Asia. Although we all miss May here 
in Washington, the excellent series of 
articles she is writing from overseas is 
giving all who have an opportunity to 
read them a better understanding of 
the countries she is visiting. On January 
26, the Portland Sunday Telegram pub- 
lished a column written from Moscow en- 
titled “Russia Needs Lengthy Peace.” 
Not omJy does the column contain some 
interesting observations on life in the 
Soviet Union but it also contains some 
very penetrating comments on Mr. 
Khrushchev’s role in Soviet affairs. I 
ask unanimous consent that this column 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD so that her many friends on the 
Hill may have an opportunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russia Nerps LENGTHY PEACE 
(By May Craig) 

Moscow.—While Khrushchev is First Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party he does not 
rule completely. If his policy should lead to 
bad trouble, he could be removed. It is no- 
ticeable that in the last 6 months or so, 
Khrushchev has been using the party more, 
and since all but three of the presidium are 
party men, the party rules. Zhukov, we hear, 
got too big for. himself, began to complain 
that he should have a better place at cele- 
brations; wanted his picture more promi- 
nently placed, so they demoted him. 

Khrushchev bases his power largely on the 
party apparatus in the provinces. He found 
that the bureaucracy of everything central- 
ized in Moscow simply did not work, and so 
he has decentralized, which sometimes 
means that “localitis” 
though party men are in charge, things get a 
little out of control. One trouble is that 
everything works on plan and once the plan 
is fixed, it is inflexible, no matter what goes 
wrong with it. 

Agriculture is one of the great weaknesses, 
the opening of the virgin lands have been a 
fair success, but they had drought and they 
opened some lands they should not, as we 
tore up the prairies and got the Dust Bowl. 
Now they are opening Siberia. Trouble with 
the new lands is that they lose fertility in a 
few years. 

Moscow is the showcase; those who have 
been outside, say living is miserable. But 
they work and they are gaining. Steel pro- 
duction is impressive. The leaders know that 
a new generation is coming up, and they can 
never go back to terror; education helps 
them industrialize and build sputniks—but 
thinking cannot be confined. But the people 
are overworked, and their resources are over- 
committed in this great effort. They are 
feeling the pinch in the military race. Their 
system of secrecy is highly effective. 

Khrushchev is impulsive, self-confident, 
but flexible, and he knows Russia needs a 
long period of peace. The leaders are not as 
revolutionary as they were; people less 
afraid. 

Many of their publications are printed in 
many languages, including a large size pic- 
ture magazine, The Soviet Union. I read 
it in English, but it is also printed in Chinese, 
Korean, Hindu, Urdu, Arabic, Serbo-Croat, 
French, German, Spanish, Finnish, Japanese. 
The pictures are good, the articles interest- 
ing and varied, doctrinaire, of course. 


It spoke of the 40th anniversary celebration 


in November of the Communist revolution, 
when a thousand million single-minded peo- 
ple rejoiced in-the success achieved along the 


sets in and even’ 
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common path which was opened by the 
working people of Russia 40 years ago. It 
refers to Moscow as the Capital of hearts and 
ideas. It says that, “When People work for 
themselves, labor is no burden.” Here is the 
difference in meaning between Communists 
and us. We think we work for ourselves un- 
der capitalism. Communists say you work 
for yourself when you work for the govern- 
ment, which is a collective self. 

Ang they say: “the transition from capi- 
talism to socialism * * * is the main con- 
tent of our epoch.” The magazine main- 
tains that the Communists are the stanch- 
est adherents of peace. “New stars, our first 
earth satellites, are proclaiming this to the 
whole of mankind. The word ‘sputnik’ 
symbolizes peace and’ hope in all languages.” 

There is an article on Siberia, which is 
4,000 miles wide from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Ural Mountains. Siberia is no longer 
called The Great White Silence. It tells of 
the riches of Siberia, inexhaustible forests 
and coal, some open-face mined, an area 
almost as big as all Europe. 

There is an article on Atom and Cosmos 
which is beautifully written and lauds 
science, and our modern study of the nature 
of matter; of how astronomers study the 
conduct of matter on stars. “Our old moon 
accompanied in its travels around the earth 
by two moons created by the Soviet people.” 

It tells of the huge 2-motor helicopter 
which carries 70 to 80 persons. It says it 
can carry more, and fiy higher than our big- 
gest and best. One of our group wanted to 
buy a dog like the one that went up in 
Sputnik Il. He spent numberless hours go- 
ing around getting permissions and after he 
got everything, and started to get a dog, he 
found the scientists have taken them all for 
their experiments, they are such intelligent 
animals. 

Women do everything here. Most of the 
doctors are women. The copilot on our plane 
going out is a woman, the other pilot a man. 
Most of the guides and interpreters are 
women. One of our interpreters speaks ex- 
cellent English, idiomatically. She studied 
at the Institute of Languages here and said 
she gets a lot of practice with Americans who 
come here. Make no mistake, my fellow 
countrymen, this is a. great country and a 
great people. As one American here said 
soberly: “Two giants face each other.” 





This Congress Should Enact Immediately 
the Military-Pay Bill Now Pending Be- 
fore the Senate and House Armed Serv- 
ices Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, now 
that President Eisenhower has spoken 
on the subject, Congress is expected to 
approve legislation providing for the 
increased efficiency and the technologi- 
cal advancements necessary in this nu- 
clear age to enable our Armed Forces 
to attain a position of superiority over 
any potential enemy. 

This objective is wholly dependent on 





proficiency. 
The Ne. 1 problem in the Armed Forces 
_today is not confined solely to equip- | 





tention of the kind of quality personne] 
whom we need to give life to our de. 
fense, to activate our warning systems, 
to man our planes, ships, and guns, and 
to keep those weapons systems in oper. 
ating condition. Because that partic. 
ular phase is an acute and compelling 
problem, I am taking this time to dis. 
cuss the means of providing a solution, 

In March 1956, the Secretary of De. 
fense appointed the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Professional and Tech- 
nical Compensation to advise him con- 
cerning the adjustments to military 
compensation that were needed in or- 
der to attract and retain the competent 
personnel required by our defense actiy- 
ities. Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, president 
of General Electric, was appointed 
chairman of the committee. The com- 
mittee was composed of men chosen for 
their experience and outstanding quali- 
fications for investigating such a com. 
plex situation and for developing a solu- 
tion. 

The committee traveled extensively to 
observe for itself the conditions as they 
exist. It collected and considered pre- 
vious studies made on military personnel 
problems by such as the Hook, Womble, 
and Hoover Commissions. Opinion sur- 
veys were conducted. The committee 
made a comprehensive examination of a 
wide scope of Department of Defense 
personnel and related problems. Data 
was gathered from a variety of other 
sources and then all of the information 
was carefully collated, correlated, and 
analyzed before the committee drew its 
conclusions. 

What the committee developed and 
recommended was a dynamic program of 
legislative and administrative measures 
suitable to attract and retain the combat 
leadership, scientific, professional, tech- 
nical, and management skills required by 
our Armed Forces today and in the fu- 
ture. The report was presented to the 
Secretary of Defense early in 1957. 

The committee claimed that six major 
results could be achieved if its proposals 
were adopted. They are: 

First. About a 15-percent improve- 
ment in the combat capabilities of the 
United States Armed Forces, without a 
significant change in the budget. 


Second. Savings and gains up to $% | 


billion a year by 1962—or sooner—in the 
cost of national defense. 

Third. Sharp reductions in training 
accidents now, and in military and civi- | 
lian losses in the event of war. 

Fourth. ‘Reduction in the number of 
military personnel required to produces 
given level of national security. 

Fifth. A long-term solution to the 
basic manpower problems of the armed | 
services. 

Sixth. Improved attraction, retention 
and motivation of the professional and 
technical civilian personnel in the a 


be obtained on the Cordiner 
Woulel Glade ix eitect &. macdeens occa 
sation plan to pay military personnél 
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It was a source of keen disappointment 
that delay was encountered in obtaining 
wholehearted support for the Cordiner 
proposals on the grounds that progress 
in adopting them should be in piecemeal 
fashion as opposed to approving them 
in their entirety. 

During the month of May 1957, Sen- 
ators SYMINGTON and GoOLDWaTER intro- 
duced S. 2014 to implement the Cordiner 
recommendations. Following the intro- 
duction of legislation in the Senate, on 
May 15, 1957, I introduced in the House 
H. R. 7574 for the same purpose. 

The Cordiner report attracted nation- 
wide attention with the result that the 
California and Texas State Legislatures 
memorialized Congress to enact legisla- 
tion embodying the Cordiner philosophy 
and proposals. In addition, the 1957 
Governors’ Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion urging revision of the military com- 
pensation method on the basis of the 
Cordiner Committee suggestions. Sim- 
ilar resolutions were adopted by the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and other civic and profes- 
sional organizations. Newspapers and 
editors around the country called upon 
Congress to act on the Cordiner report 
and the serious personnel retention prob- 
lem. 

On August 21, 1957, in the closing 
hours of the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress, the Military Pay Subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
held a hearing on S. 2014. The sub- 
committee members heard the testimony 
of only one witness, Mr. Cordiner, who 
said that the existing system of com- 
pensation in the armed services “encour- 
ages mediocrity and discourages ambi- 
tion and outstanding performance.” He 
also said that in this age of radically 
accelerating technological change, it was 
absolutely necessary that we have a 
professional defense force rather than 
one composed of partially trained per- 
sonnel serving on active duty for limited 
periods. Mr. Cordiner concluded: 

It is not. a question of whether military 
personnel receive a pay adjustment, It is 
& matter of national survival. 


After Sputniks I and IT began orbiting 
Overhead and there was visible evidence 
of the technological strides of the 
U.S. S. R., our Nation as a whole realized 
the necessity of taking a searching look 
at our national-defense structure and 
the capability of the United States to 
formulate a sound national policy for 
an advancing technology. 

Speaking on the subject at Oklahoma 
City, November 13, 1957, President 
Eisenhower said: 

The military services are underpaid. We 
must be fair with them. Justice demands 
this, but also compelling is the factor of 


_ @ficiency in our defense forces. We cannot 


obtain and retain the necessary level of 
technical proficiency unless officers and men, 
in sufficient numbers, will make the armed 
services their careers. 


The recently released Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund report contained several 
recommendations for correcting the in- 
adequacies of our current force levels. 
eeene the recommendations was this 


Present pay scales be raised to retain the 
Skilled officers and men necessary to an 
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effective and economic Military Establish- 
ment. 


During the hearings held. by Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON’s Preparedness Sub- 
committee. the witnesses have unani- 
mously called for, among other things, 
strengthening our Strategic Air Force 
and accelerating and expanding our re- 
search and development program. To 
me, these mean solving the personnel re- 
tention problem of the Armed Forces. 

In his state of the Union message on 
January 9, 1958, President Eisenhower 
called for Congress to demonstrate its 
great ability as the legislature of a free 
‘government to strengthen our Defense 
Establishment. He said, and I reiterate, 
“through increases in pay and incen- 
tive, we must maintain in the Armed 
Forces the skilled manpower modern 
military forces require.” 

Recently, President Eisenhower sent 
to the Congress a military pay bill based 
largely on the Cordiner committee 
recommendations, including several new 
provisions. With this bill before Con- 
gress, there is no excuse for any further 
delay in dealing with the military pay 
problem, 





Self-Financing by TVA Would Benefit All 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON, JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
presently on the calendar of the House 
a bill authored by our colleagues CLIFF 
Davis and Bos Jongs, and reported fa- 
vorably by the Public Works Committee, 
designed to relieve the Federal Govern- 
ment of the obligation to finance the 
cost of additions to TVA’s power capac- 
ity by granting the TVA the power to 
sell bonds to the public supported by the 
revenue from its power operations. 
Among the many editorial comments 
favoring this legislation, one of the most 
cogent is one which appeared in the De- 
cember 31, 1957, issue of one of our 
great newspapers, the Sacramento Bee. 
Under the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I insert this editorial in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 
Setr-FINANCING By TVA WovuLp BENEFIT ALL 

UNITED STATES 

With the preordained opposition of the 
private power lobby and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, legislation will be in 
the mill at the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress to make Tennessee Valley Authority 
self-financing. 

The proposal would permit the TVA Board 
of Directors to issue revenue bonds to’ pay 
for sorely needed expansion of power gen- 
erating and distributing facilities, the bonds 
to be retired by revenues from the project. 

Such a plan would relieve the TVA of the 
necessity of relying upon congressional ap- 
propriations to finance new generating fa- 
cilities which are required to meet the do- 
mestic and industrial growth of the Tennes- 
see Valley and assure a plentiful power 
supply for the defense installations in the 
area, such as the Oak Ridge atomic plant.\ 
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That anyone should oppose self-financing 
passes understanding, except that it would 
deprive the power lobby of its means of try- 
ing to destroy TVA through attrition by the 
simple process of defeating appropriations 
for new power facilities. 

It .would, of course, negate the power 
lobby’s principal propaganda claim that the 
people of the United States are subsidizing 
@ power project for a limited area, a claim 
which by the record can be shown is as 
phony as a lead nickel. 

If anything it is the other way around. 

During the first 24 years of TVA operation 
its net revenues have totaled $413 million. 
The total power program assets cost $1,615,- 
000,000. The Nation thus has an equity or 
clear ownership of more than 25 percent of 
the TVA power system. 

In other words, the power users of the 
Tennessee Valley already have paid off a 
quarter of the cost of the power system 
which is owned by the entire Nation. In 
reality, the customers of TVA are subsidizing 
the United States Treasury. 

If the TVA is permitted to finance expan- 
sion by issuing revenue bonds which will be 
paid off by the power users, the Nation will 
continue to build up a growing equity in a 
highly successful and profitable venture, 
since title will remain in the United States 
Government. 

But the power lobby and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce have launched 
@ campaign to thwart this self-financing 
Proposal because it would deprive them of 
the opportunity to kill off TVA. They just 
do not want this successful example of pub- 
lic power to continue to exist for all the 
people to see and perhaps to envy. 





Too Much Secrecy Threatens United 
States Survival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the arbitrary suppression of information 
has operated within our Government as 
one of the great barriers to scientific 
progress. While the administration has 
called for the exchange of scientific in- 
formation between the United States and 
the friendly nations, nothing has been 
accomplished in the matter of informa- 
tion for Americans. This iron curtain 
of Government secrecy has been brought 
again to the attention of the American 
people by one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing editors, Mr. J. R. Wiggins of the 
Washington Post. 

In receiving the John Peter Zenger 
Freedom of the Press Award, which was 
given by the University of Arizona’s 
journalism department, Mr, Wiggins 
pointed to the need for the healthy op- 
eration of public opinion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the report of Mr. Wiggins’ 
speech as published in the Washington 
Post, page A-10, Sunday, January 26, 
1958. Were it possible to include color 
in the printing of the Recorp, I would 
ask that Mr. Wiggins’ statements be Set 
off with large red arrows. 

There being no. objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: _ 
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Evrror Decuares Secrecy THREATENS UNITED 
STATES SURVIVAL 

PHONErx, Ariz., January 25-—Excessive 
Government secrecy is threatening not only 
the liberties but the security and very sur- 
vival of the American people, J. R. Wiggins, 
executive editor of the Washington Post, 
said today. 

Wiggins told the Arizona Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association that secrecy—under the 
guise of security—has put the Nation in 
grave peril. It is, he underscored, a terrible 
threat to the very security in whose name 
it is invoked. 

The University of Arizona’s journalism 
department honored Wiggins as the fourth 
recipient of its John Peter Zenger Freedom 
of the Press Award. 

HELPED MAKE CRISIS 


Needless and arbitary suppression of in- 
formation, the Washington editor declared 
in his speech, has helped produce the pres- 
ent crisis. 

“Our secrecy has frustrated the work of 
our scientists, complicated the tasks of our 
defense personnel, concealed delay and in- 
efficiency, hidden the consequences of budge- 
tary limitations, and prevented healthy op- 
eration of public opinion.” 

Yet, he observed, there hasn’t been any 
frontal attack upon secrecy itself in the 
midst of all the proposals for pushing 
science, defense, and education to’ repair the 
consequences of our secret policies. 

The President, Wiggins noted, came out 
strongly for exchange of scientific and tech- 
nical information with friendly countries in 
his State of the Union message. 

OTHER HANDCUFFS 

“Unfortunately,” he added, “the President 
did not say anything about other handcuffs 
of our own making that are preventing 
Americans from sharing scientific knowledge 
with other Americans.” 

Wiggins, former chairman of the commit- 
tee on freedom of information of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors and now 
an ASNE vice president, was cited for his 
vigorous fight against the growing secrecy in 
Government, in receiving the Zenger press 
freedom award. 

Zenger won the first great victory for press 
freedom in this country. In 1735, he was 
acquitted of criminal libel after being 
brought to trial for criticizing the British 
governor of New York in his Weekly Journal. 

Now, 223 years after Zenger’s trial, Wiggins 
said in his speech, the American people still 
must fight for the right to criticize the con- 
duct of Government. 

DECADE OF SECRECY 


After a decade of the “most absolute secrecy 
over imposed upon the American people in 
time of peace,” he said, the Nation finds it- 
self in military peril, diplomatic difficulty, 
and danger of losing its front-rank place in 
this new age of outer space. 

Wiggins recounted how many scientists 
sounded warnings, even before Sputniks I 
and II, that excessive preoccupation with 
secrecy was stifling American science. 

The Gaither report (still officially secret, 
he noted) and the Rockefeller report—both 
of which portrayed the Nation’s_ military 
weakness—shocked the American people, 
Wiggins said. 

“Only now, in the gravity of our plight,” 
he continued, “can we see and understand 
how dangerous it is to confine to a privileged 
power elite the knowledge necessary to the 
formation of opinion on the soundness of de- 
fense policy. 

DANGER MULTIPLIES 

“And how this danger multiplies when this 
elite is composed entirely of those whose pro- 
fessional and political future depends upon 
escaping criticism for policy decisions which 
are concealed from the general public.” 
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As one example of arbitrary Government 
secrecy, Wiggins pointed to military barriers 
to getting information on experiments car- 
ried on as part of the non-military Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

The addiction to secrecy, Wiggins said, 
has blighted American diplomacy as well as 
imperiled military security. He called for 
the open conduct of diplomatic conferences. 

“This nostalgic yearning for the ancient 
secret forms of diplomacy,” he declared, “‘dis- 
plays an unwillingness to acknowledge that 
we are not operating in the climate in which 
old-fashioned secret diplomacy worked.” 

Now, he added, Russia plays for the polit- 
ical and propaganda advantage to capture 
world opinion. 





Albert Gallatin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Albert Gallatin, the Swiss-born Ameri- 
can statesman who was a bright figure 
in our Nation’s colorful revolutionary 
past, is a favorite adopted son of the 
£.ate of Pennsylvania. 

Many Pennsylvanians are convinced 
that the special qualities of courage, re- 
sourcefulness, intelligence and devotion 
to the democratic cause which he pos- 
sessed to a high degree, and which dis- 
tinguished his subsequent career on the 
stage of national affairs, were nurtured 
and brought to maturity through his 
early and fruitful intervention. in the 
affairs of the State of Pennsylvania. 

This is why I am especially pleased to 
pay tribute to Albert Gallatin on this 
January 29, the 197th anniversary of his 
birth, and to acknowledge the special 
debt which the State of Pennsylvania 
owes to his memory. 

Some of the fruits of Gallatin’s leg- 
islative labors in Pennsylvania are ap- 
parent in the bicameral legislature 
which he fought to place in our State 
constitution; in our State system’ of 
universal, free suffrage; in our State 
system of free public education; in the 
sound system of financial accountability 
which governs the taxes and risburse- 
ments of Pennsylvania’s government 
even to the present time. 

‘ As Albert Gallatin progressed from 
State to national affairs he carried with 
him a keen interest in an expanding 
system of stable commercial relations 
with the world, which has always been 2 
characteristic of the industrious and 
hard-working people of Pennsylvania. 

He succeeded in implementing these 
valuable ideas through a broad system 
of commercial treaties: with foreign 
lands which he created as President Jef- 
ferson’s Secretary of Treasury. As Am- 
bassador to both England and France, 
he again implemented the principle of 
cementing sound commercial relations 
with other nations as the most durable 
guaranty of international amity and 
prosperity. 
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There is unquestionably a lesson in 
Gallatin’s lifelong devotion to foreign 
relations and to foreign commerce, 
which we may apply with profit to the 
conduct of our national affairs today. 

In place of the willful neglect and ob. 
structionism which has recently marked 
the conduct of our foreign relations, we 
should return to the patient, construc- 
tive, cooperative methods of Gallatin. A 
good place to begin to apply new policies 
would be in rehabilitating the present 
gravely deteriorated commercial relg- 
tions between the United States and 
Switzerland, the land of Gallatin’s birth, 
When we have proved that we can re. 
pair the blunders and mishaps of our 
semiprotectionist policy toward Switzer. 
land and Swiss watches, we will be better 
prepared to tell the balance of the world 
that America is ready to meet the Soviet 
economic offensive on all fronts, with our 
fullest resources and our utmost good- 
will. 
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Tribute to Albert Gallatin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in offer- 
ing a tribute to Albert Gallatin, we pay 
our respects today to the memory of a 
man who laid the basic framework for ~ 
policies which have helped to bring the 
United States to a position of unchal- 
lenged preeminence in the market places 
of the world. 

Commerce with the world,. friendly 
commerce with other nations as an en- 
during promise of America’s peaceful 
growth, was the ruling principle of the 
life and work of Albert Gallatin, whose 
birthday 197 years ago in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, we commemorate with pride 
today. 

Acting as a legislator, as founder of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
as Secretary of the Treasury to Presi- I 
dents Jefferson and Madison, and as 
Ambassador to Great Britain and France, 
Gallatin worked unceasingly to promote 
America’s trade partnership with the na- 
tions of the world. Within our own life- 
time, we have seen the guiding principles 
of Gallatin reembodied ‘in ‘the reciprocal 
trade program of President Roosevelt 
and Cordell Hull. 

This facet of the career of the great 
Albert Gallatin is of supreme impor 
tance to the people whom I represent in 
the city of New York. The proud posie 
tion which my city occupes today, as 
crossroads of the commerce of the world 
with the United States, is in no §s 
measure attributable to the early f 
oo and perseverance of Albert 

tin. 
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watchmakers, he 2 
also be proud to know that the city 

New York has now become the center 
and capital of the Nation’s rene 
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dous watch-assembly industry, based on 
the unrivaled quality of jeweled-lever 
watches which the United States imports 

Switzerland. This industry is most 
important for New York’s economic wel- 
fare, because today many leading Ameri- 
can companies, employing American 
capital and many thousands of Ameri- 
can workers, are busily engaged there in 
assembling, preparing, and finishing 
jeweled-lever Swiss watch imports for 
distribution to millions of American 

ers. 

To New Yorkers, therefore, the main- 
tenance of the liberal trade policies of 
the United States, in tradition of Gal- 
latin, Cordell Hull, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, is a matter of the keenest in- 
terest and importance. 

We have beerr dismayed and concerned 
by the tendency of the present adminis- 
tration to yield to narrow, protectionist 
impulses, and to erect new barriers 


against our trade with the world. We. 


yiewed the action which the President 
took to raise tariffs and approve other 


‘parriers against America’s importation 


of Swiss watches as unworthy of the 
United States and of the liberal trade 
traditions of Gallatin. 


In the present state of world affairs, 


we do not think that the United States 
ean long afford to yield to such regressive 
and destructive impulses in the conduct 
of our trade and foreign relations. It is 
our sincere hope that this present session 
of Congress will witness a return, in both 
principle and action, to the sound, lib- 
eral trade policies which Albert Gallatin 
bequeathed to the beloved country of his 
adoption. 





Willard B. Simmons, of Texarkana, Tex., 
National Druggist Leader, “Man of the 
Month” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists 
Tepresents 36,000 independent retail 
druggists and pharmacists in the United 
States. Recently, a good friend of mine, 
Mr. Willard B. Simmons, of Texarkana, 
Tex., which is my home town, ‘was ele- 
vated to the chairmanship of the asso- 
tiation’s executive committee. ‘This is 

an honor, as well as recognition 
of his ability to fill this important 
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every State in the Uni States, each 
Member of Congress and many of his — 
Constituents will be interested in the 
atticle about Mr. Simmons, which ap- 
Peared in the January 1958 issue of 
Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, en- 
titled “Man of the Month.” I am insert- 
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{From the Southern Pharmaceutical Journal 
of January 1958] 
Man OF THE MONTH 

Mr. Chairman, the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, in its 1957 annual meeting, 
elevated Willard Belton Simmons to the 
chairmanship of its executive committee, a 
responsible position in American pharmacy 
with considerable power in its affairs. 
Willard Simmons is a proper choice for the 
important position, not alone because of his 
lengthy service as a member of the organiza- 
tion and its official. family, but also because 
he is a tristate product of the Southwest. 

Mr. Simmons was born in Louisiana— 
Myrtis, and migrated to Arkansas, finally 
establishing himself in a city with the boun- 
daries of Texas and Arkansas drawn down 
its middle, Texarkana. 

He was licensed as a pharmacist for the 
first time in Arkansas, after examinations 
before the Arkansas Board of Pharmacy, June 
4, 1925. He holds license in Texas, as well, 
having obtained reciprocal license in 1927 
after working in Arkansas stores for 2 years. 
He has operated his own store in Texarkana 
for several years. His current Simmons Drug 
Co. at 224 Main Street, employs three pharma- 
cists in addition to himself. 

Willard Simmons has been active in the 
affairs of his community, associating himself 
with civic and official activities. He is con- 
sidered one of his city’s veteran business 
leaders, having been in business for more 
than a quarter of a century there. 

The light of his life is his charming and 
attractive wife who has established a far- 
reaching record in women’s golf circles. She 
participates in tournaments through the 
South with great success and is well-known 
in golf circles. : 

Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana can take 
pardonable pride in the national recognition 
of this son, and it is an odds-on bet that the 
NARD will receive good leadership during 
his tenure as Mr. Chairman, —~ 





A Republic Not a Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
clear, concise way, Lyle C. Wilson, 
United Press, has made a clean-cut pre- 
sentation of our form of government—a 
constitutional Republic, which is worthy 
cae study and careful considera- 


In the Kansas City Kansan, on the 
10th of January 1958, the following 
article by Mr.-Wilson appeared: 

Founprers Dm Not Mzean DEMOCRACY 

Among the bogus ideas which befuddle 
the citizens is the belief that back there 
the 18th century the Founding Fathers 
up the United States with democracy as 
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The Founding Fathers deliberately rejected 
democracy as undesirable and established 
the United States as a representative re- 
public, specifically guaranteeing to each 
State a republican form of government (art. 
IV, sec. 4). 

In contrast to the democratic or head- 
counting political form which the Constitu- 
tion rejected, the republican form is properly 
defined like this: 

A State in which the soverign power re- 
sides in the people (qualified voters) and 
is exercised by representatives elected by 
them. 

James Madison was effective in steering 
the constitution away from democracy. He 
expressed the fear that democracy favored 
the self-seeking maneuvers of factions or 
blocs within a political party. 

The journal of constitutional discussion 
indicates that the authors did not reject 
democracy because it was bad of itself. 
They rejected democracy more because it 
was deemed unsuitable to a nation already 
so large in area and numerous in popula- 
tion as the combining 13 colonies. 

These facts are intimately related to the 
national and congressional discussion ex- 
pected this year seeking more satisfactory 
processes of nominating and electing Presi- 
dents of the United States. There has been 
national dissatisfaction with the presidential 
elective process and agitated discussion of it 
for many more than 100 years. 

In establishing the present electoral col- 
lege process, some of the authors of the 
Constitution felt that they had disposed of 
the most difficult of all the problems con- 
fronting them, but without much confidence 
that they had done it well. 

The direction of discussion in recent years 
has been generally toward more democracy 
and less representative republicanism in the 
election of Presidents. There has been con- 
siderable support for abandonment of the 
electoral college and for a direct popular 
vote. 

A direct popular vote for United States 
Senators was established by the 17th amend- 
ment in 1912. They had been chosen by 
State legislatures. That may indicate a 
trend. Regardless of the 17th amendment, 
however, and talk of direct election of Presi- 
dents, there is no doubt what the Constitu- 
tion’s authors thought of political democ- 
racy. 

They did not trust it and they were 
against it. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, this 
article reflects a great deal of the think- 
ing of Thomas Jefferson, who constantly 
referred to this Nation as a Republic, 
and who, in one of his addresses, said 
that we are all republicans. 








America Honors Albert Gallatin and 
His Native Switzerland on January 29, 
1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 29, we again celebrate the anni- 
versary of Albert Gallatin, born 197 years 
ago in Geneva, Switzerland, who emi- 
grated to America in 1780 and became 
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one of the great guiding forces in the 
Government of our new Republic. 

Through the force of his intelligence, 
the wisdom of his policy, the tenacity of 
his purpose, Albert Gallatin so far over- 
shadowed most of his contemporaries 
that he soon became the chosen confidant 
and close collaborator of Presidents Jef- 
ferson and Madison. For many years, 
he served Jefferson as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and as his emissary abroad on 
the most delicate of diplomatic missions. 

Not very long ago, Mr. Raymond Wal- 
ters, the perceptive and scholarly biog- 
rapher, who has written an excellent 
volume devoted to the life and achieve- 
ments of Gallatin, closed his book with 
the following statement: 

So passed a noble adopted son whom the 
American people have thus far failed to 
recognize duly for his great and unselfish 
service. 


If Mr. Walters implies that this Nation 
has lacked in gratitude to Gallatin he 
is correct. I am glad, however, to report 
that the people of America are beginning 
to repair this sorry omission in the hom- 
age which a country owes to one of the 
most illustrious of its forebears. 

One encouraging sign of this change 
is the recent formation of a permanent 
Gallatin society at New York University, 
that great institution of learning which 
was brought into being largely as the 
result of the efforts and devotion of Al- 
bert Gallatin. Last year, that society 
bestowed its first Gallatin Award on Dr. 
Jonas Salk, the scientist who developed 
the polio vaccine. This choice was most 
appropriate because it symbolized Al- 
bert Gallatin’s faith in the precious con- 
tributions which immigration would 
make to the betterment of our national 
life, and Albert Gallatin’s lifelong devo- 
tion to the promotion of science. 

There is today, however, a far more 
important area in which we can prove 
our gratitude. We should be moved by 
our remembrance of Gallatin’s unparal- 
leled achievements to pay part of the 
debt of honor we owe him to his native 
Switzerland, in much the same way that 
we are accustomed to honor the Govern- 
ment of France for the contributions 
— Lafayette made to our national 

e. 

Modern Switzerland has the distinc- 
tion of being America’s best cash cus- 
tomer in Europe. Through her industry 
and her honorable application to the 
principles of open commerce, which Gal- 
latin himself espoused, Switzerland has 
enriched American industry and farms 
by purchasing many billions of dollars 
of American goods since World War II. 
During that period, the United States 
has accumulated a trade surplus of 
nearly one-half billion dollars in our 
trade with Switzerland. 

The response of our National Govern- 
ment for the past 4 years has been a 
policy of harassment directed against 
the export of Switzerland’s watches to 
the United States. 

I believe we should all take advantage 
of Gallatin’s anniversary today to con- 
sider how we can promptly rectify this 
destructive policy and repair the damage 
which has been done to our good rela- 
tions with democratic Switzerland. 
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Rev. Dr. Abraham J. Feldman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the Members 
of the House of Representatives heard a 
very inspiring invocation today. It was 
delivered by one of the most outstanding 
clergymen in the State of Connecticut 
and indeed from the entire Nation, Rev. 
Dr. Abraham J. Feldman, of the Temple 
Beth Israel, of Hartford, Conn. I am 
happy to say that we of the State of 
Connecticut are very proud of the great 





.contribution which Rabbi Feldman has 


made to his community, to his State, 
and to the Nation, not only in things 
that pertain to the spirit but in civic, 
charitable, and governmental affairs as 
well. As an example of this, may I cite 
the fact that he is past president of the 
Synagogue Council of America, past 
president of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, president of the Hart- 
ford Rotary Club, member of the Con- 
necticut State Committee for CARE, a 
trustee of the People to People Founda- 
tion, and he has been a member of the 
United States mission to Hawaii and to 
the Far East on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

I believe that it would be appropriate 
to give a résumé of some other of the 
many activities of Rabbi Feldman. Be- 
sides being the editor of the Jewish 
Ledger, he is author of the following 
books: A Companion to the Bible, A 
Rabbi and His Early Ministry, The 
American Jew, Faith of a Liberal Jew, 
Confirmation, and Reform Judaism— 
A Guide. ; 

Diversification is one of the marks of 
Rabbi Feldman’s outstanding contribu- 
tion to society. Attesting to his broad 
interests, he is a member of the National 
Committee on Immigration and Citizen- 
ship; chaplain, United States Veterans 
Hospital in Newington, Conn.; chaplain, 
Connecticut State Guard with a rank of 
colonel; member of the board of trustees 
of Hartt College of Music, of Hillyer Col- 
lege; a regent of the University of Hart- 
ford; and member of the advisory board 
of the American Child Guidance Foun- 
dation. There are innumerable other 
activities of this outstanding man but 
suffice to mention at least some of the 
awards which he has received. They 
are: 1954 citizen’s award, as the Greater 
Hartford citizen of the year, the 1955 
Americanism and civic award from the 
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the House today in having an opporty. © 
nity not only to hear the words of Rabbj 
Feldman but to see him as well. I know 
I can speak for all the people of Conneg. . 
ticut that we are very proud that Rabbj | 
Feldman is a product of our State, — 











































To Be Let Alone Is a Man’s Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


‘ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,] 
wish to include a. very interesting article 
by Mr. Joseph M. Harvey, which ap- 
peared in the Boston Sunday Globe on 
January 26, 1958. 

The article follows: 

To Be Ler Atong Is A MAn’s RIGHT—Must © 
We Be Less Free Because THeEre Is No 
Piace To Hive as Space AGE MAKeEs Om 
Worip SHRINK? 

(By Joseph M. Harvey) 

Man, an intelligent being endowed with 
free will.to work out his own destiny, hasa 
natural right to be let alone in the privacy 
of his person, his home, his thoughts, his 
beliefs. 

United States Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas says that this right to be 
let alone in a myriad of ways is one of 
the rights that distinguish America from all 
totalitarian regimes. 

In his new book, The Right of the Pe 
ple, Justice Douglas devotes almost half of 
the volume to a discussion of-the right to be 
let alone. 

The crusade against communism, with 
such tactics as legislative investigations, 
loyalty tests and loyalty oaths, and the war 
on crime with such weapons as wire tap- 
ping, police third degree, and holding sus 
pects 
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incommunicado, have, among othe 
things, greatly impaired in recent years 
right to be let alone, Justice Douglas declares 
in his concluding chapter on this subject. 
TRADING FREEDOM FOR SAFETY 


He warns that America had compromised 
its ideals of liberty, justice, and equality for | 
security reasons. 

One of the reasons that brings people 
gether under government of homes, towml 
cities, and nations is security. In 
times, those who sought the security of 
walled towns gave up the freedom of 
open forests and fields. : a 
| As civilization grew, the open fields and 
forests became fewer and more under 
tion by government. Those in the Old Wor 
whom government would not let alone 
their beliefs sought privacy in the Ne 
World. ae 

Those pioneers who, like Daniel Boot, 
wanted more elbow room when ci ; 
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Because there is now no place to hide, must 
man be less free? i 
The Communist and the criminal, left ul« 
checked by the law, would make that 60, 
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peace of mind—is little more than a half 


century old. 
Boston lawyers, Samuel D. Warren and 





me Court Justice, first advanced the 
theory in 1890 in the Harvard Law Review. 
gaid the authors in that now-famous 
treatise: “The intensity and complexity of 
life attendant upon advancing civilization 
nave rendered necessary some retreat from 
4 ae the world; and man, under the refining in- 
fluence of culture, has become more sensitive 
to publicity so that solitude and privacy have 
become more essential to the individual.” 
The intensity and complexity of life have 
been magnified by 68 years of advancing 
civilization since those words were written. 
Solitude and privacy are even more essential 
to the individual in this age of telephone, 


VES radio, television, high-powered automobiles, 
at jet aircraft, and space missiles. 

As three prominent law professors pointed 
leave out in a book issued in 1950—some years be- 
ORD, I fore the launching of the space era: “The 
urticle complexity of the modern age has changed 
nh ap. the situation materially, and man is finding 
be on it very difficult to live a peaceful and quiet 

existence.” 
A TWO-WAY STREET 

Peace and quiet come usually at the close 
ze of hard labor. There is hard work to be 
Is done in the field of liberty and justice by the 
‘ Ov honest and free men to weed out dishonesty 

and injustice. " 
: The Communist and the criminal have no 
1 with right to be let alone, no right to privacy. 
, hasa They use their freedom as a cloak for malice. 
privacy Such freedoms as civil liberties, academic 
freedom, freedom of speech, and freedom 


from self-incrimination they hurl as light- 
ce ning bolts at their accusers, forgetting that 


, to these are but candles touched by the torch 
one of of liberty to illuminate the surrounding 
rom all darkness of justice. 


The Communist and the criminal, as with 


e Ped- any loyal and honest man, may act and think 
half of freely in the privacy of the house that is his 
+t to be castle. But, as the United States Supreme 


Court ruled, “However complete his right of 
si privacy may be at home, it is substantially 
limited by the rights of others,” when he 


ventures beyond his doorstep to act in con- 
re tap- cert with those who share his beliefs. 
ng Bus: The Communist and the criminal cannot 
y oth seek protection in the right to be let alone. 
ars the @ For that right, like all rights, has a corre- 
leclares — duty—the duty to let other people 


LIBERTY SUFFOCATES WITHOUT SECURITY 


The legal phrase “the right to be let 
tlone” was first used by Judge Thomas M. 
Cooley, of Michigan, in 1888 in his monu- 
mental work on the law of torts. In that 
same work he wrote of civil liberty. 


it is essential that the lawmaker himself 
shall be under effectual legal restraints of 
law. Without this, it could not be very 

t how just were the purposes of 
the ruler,” 

Failure of headline-hunting legislators 
&nd law enforcers to observe legal restraints 
in their battles with communism and crime 
cannot be exoused. This, no doubt, is what 
Justice Douglas has in min@ when he says 
that the right to be let alone can be eroded 
and depreciated. . 

One liberty cannot be made more secure 
by trampling on other liberties. But in 

great danger, security of the main 
the life of the Nation 


* 


Louis D. Brandeis, later a United States Su- 


“Civil liberty,” he said, “must begin with , 
law; and in order that it may have firm root, | 
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Remarks. by J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
Governor, General Assembly Session, 
Williamsburg, January 25, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. ROBESON, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. ROBESON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, January 25, 1958, 
the General Assembly of Virginia met 
in joint session in the restored capitol 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia at 
Williamsburg. It is customary for the 
General Assembly of Virginia to meet at 
this historic location and in the capitol 
building which has been restored in ac- 
cordance with the original plans and 
specifications, 


It was here at Williamsburg that the 
Virginia patriots met and conceived and 
brought into being the form of govern- 
ment under which not only Virginia but 
our great country has enjoyed freedom 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. As is customary, the Governor 
of Virgina addressed the joint assembly. 


The present Governor of Virginia, the 
Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., was 
a former member of this body represent- 
ing the Sixth Congressional District of 
Virginia and was the former attorney 
general of Virginia. He is also a dedi- 
cated patriot’ with the same beliefs, 
faiths, and adherence to principle as 
were the great Virginians who met here 
in those early days. Virginians know 
that he will strive to the utmost to 
maintain and preserve the great herit- 
age of our people and to defend the 
sovereign constitutional rights of the 
great Commonwealth of Virginia and 
the Republic of the United States. 

His remarks on this occasion are of 
great significance and should be of in- 
terest not only to the Members of this 
body but to all Americans who value 
the liberty, freedom, and inherent rights 
guaranteed under our Constitution to 
our people. 

__ Mr. Speaker, the address of Governor 
Almond, which I include in my remarks, 
is as follows: 


REMARKS BY J. LINDSAY ALMOND, JR., Gov- 
ERNOR, GENERAL ASSEMBLY SESSION, WIL- 
LIAMSBURG, JANUARY 25, 1958 


Mr. President, members of the joint as- 
sembly, the officers and trustees of Colonial 
Williamsburg, and distinguished guests, I 
am delighted the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia is continuing the now well established 
custom of making a pilgrimage every 2 years 
to this hallowed spot; it is an inspiring ex- 
perience to share in ceremonies in this 
beautifully reconstructed capitol, epitomiz- 
ing as it does the glories of our formative 
years and perpetuating for posterity a shrine 
of lasting significance.. Here champions of 
our liberties and authors of the Nation’s 
guiding principles successfully charted for 
us, and generations to come, a pattern of 
government under which the rights and 
dignity of the individual were accorded the 
high priority that has made possible the 
free society synonymous with the name of 
America. 
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We cannot recall the monumental prod- 
ucts of the great intellects of 18th century 
Williamsburg except with admiration, re- 
spect and deepest gratitude, for without 
them no one could accurately visualize the 
structure of the Union in which we live to- 
day. George Mason, Thomas Jefferson, Pat- 
rick Henry—a whole galaxy of patriots, archi- 
tects of our freedom and Government— 
pooled their talents, as it were, here in the 
confines of the Virginia peninsula and erected 
the immutable bastions of American democ- 
racy. 

The principles they enunciated are im- 
perishable. Times change, new problems 
arise, and new generations come into being 
to administer the machinery of Government, 
but basic tenets set forth in the series of 
great documents associated with the men of 
the Williamsburg era remain unchanged, 
delineating a clear and positive course for 
those who believe in our system of Govern- 
ment and who wish to preserve it. 

It is upon the pillars of self-reliance, 
sacrifice, initiative, frugality and self-denial 
that America has erected the capstone of her 
strength, progress, and security. The spirit 
and efficacy of this underlying philosophy 
and concept was molded in vibrant form 
into her constitutional system of repre- 
sentative democracy. Imbedded in this con- 
cept is the principle that government should 
ever be alert and strong in the discharge of 
its every responsibility but strictly con- 
fined within the area of its legitimate and 
constitutionally prescribed functions. 

Unfortunately, at intervals in our history, 
including the present, there have been in- 
dividuals and groups of individuals either 
ignorant or contemptuous of this incom- 
parable heritage who have sought by strange 
and unprecedented devices to twist the Con- 
stitution into distorted conformity with 
their own misguided conceptions of the 
meaning of the fundamental law. 

It is my earnest hope and prayer that 
Virginians, and Americans everywhere, im- 
bued with the zeal of their forefathers and 
armed with a thorough understanding of the 
challenges before us, will take it upon them- 
selves to promulgate the truth and the right 
to all reaches of this great Nation. With 
determination, perseverance, and the courage 
that accompanies sure conviction, we must 
exert ourselves to bring about a recurrence 
to fundamental principles. This is indis- 
pensable to our continued welfare as a peo- 
ple and our strength as a Nation. This is 
the lesson that I learn anew upon each visit 
to Williamsburg. 

In conclusion, may I express my sincere 
appreciation to the general assembly and 
to the trustees and officers of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg for affording me this opportunity 
of being with you. 


” 





The Facts on Pesticide Residues in Milk 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subjects of pesticide residues in 
foods and food additives are pressing us 
again—or rather, I should say that they 
are still with us. Unfortunately there 
have been many half-truths and many 
scare stories written about them. 

Most of this stems from either know- 
ing too little about the subject or from 
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those who hope to make personal gain 
from them. There has been a torrent 
of caustic witticisms designed to ridicule 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture for what 
critics call allowing our commercial 
food supply to become contaminated. 

The authors of these articles seem 
more concerned with showing their abil- 
ity to write cleverly than to present a 
factual analysis of a very vital subject— 
our food supply. Their witticisms are 
based on half-truths, which are often 
more misleading than outright false- 
hoods. I submit that these witticisins 
based on half-truths may appropriately 
be termed “half-witticisms.” 

Recently one of the so-called pure food 
magazines quoted me out of context. 
The editorial comments made along with 
my quote presented a picture as dif- 
ferent as night and day. 

As you know, I am a medical doctor 
and during my years in Congress I have 
kept a close watch on matters dealing 
with our Nation’s food supply. During 
the 83d Congress I authored an amend- 
ment to our Food and Drug Laws deal- 
ing specifically with pesticide residues in 
or on raw agricultural commodities. It 
is now known as the Miller Pesticide Re- 
sidue Amendment. 

This law requires pesticide chemicals 
being used to produce our food supply 
to be carefully pre-tested for safety by 
the manufacturer and given careful 
scrutiny by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration as well as the Department of 
Agriculture. These Government agen- 
cies should be commended for the out- 
standing work they are doing. . 

In this modern age in which we are 
living, we need the policeman on the 
corner to direct traffic and insure that 
the pedestrians will be able to cross the 
street safely. We need Food and Drug 
and the Department of Agriculture to in- 
sure that everyone complies with the 
provisions of our Food and Drugs laws. 

The industry has done an excellent job 
in policing itself. However, Mr. Speaker, 
you and I know that there are always a 
few unscrupulous persons who prefer to 
cut economic corners in order to make a 
dollar. It is those who must be policed. 

An article has been brought to my at- 
tention dealing with pesticide residues 
in milk. It is very informative and ex- 
plains the precautions and reasoning 
that goes into the establishment of a tol- 
erance aside from the vast technical data 
which must be submited by the appli- 
cant. 

This article appeared in Agricultural 
and Food Chemistry, official organ of the 
American Chemical Society, and was 
written by Mr. Frank A. Vorhes, Jr., of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Vorhes entered Government 
service with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in 1928 after receiving his formal 
education at the University of California 
at Los Angeles and the University of 
California at Berkeley, where he received 
his bachelor of science degree in chem- 
istry. He started with Food and Drug 
at Seattle rising through the ranks to be- 
ome Chief of the Division of Foods in 
1951. 
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His article is most timely since only 
recently did a special advisory committee 
recommend that a petition calling for a 
tolerance in milk be refused. 

I hope that my colleagues will read the 
following article, keeping in mind the 
adverse criticism which is appearing in 
our press relative to the so-called promis- 
cuous use of pesticides. We,jnave ample 
legislation to protect our food supply as 
far as pesticide chemicals are concerned 
and the Government agencies charged 
with this responsibility are doing an ex- 
cellent job enforcing it: 

PESTICIDE RESIDUES IN MILK 
(By Frank A. Vorhes, Jr.) 


Fifteen or twenty years ago, the subject of 
pesticide residues in milk could probably 
have aroused interest only by reason of 
curiosity as to what peculiar circumstances 
might have brought the matter up. But 
there is today no mystery as to why the topic 
is frequently discussed. Developing knowl- 
edge of the improvement in dairy practice 
that can stem from pesticide usage has 
brought with it intense interest in the asso- 
ciated residue problem. Some aspects of 
that problem are among the most ticklish of 
all residue questions, particularly from the 
viewpoint of the regulatory agency. 

Soon after DDT became available, it was 
introduced in the culture of feed crops, and 
as a fiy spray for application in dairy barns, 
and to dairy cattle themselves. But about 
1948, experiments conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicated that if cows 
were given feed bearing DDT, or if they were 
sprayed with it, or even if it were used in 
their barns, their milk would contain DDT. 

This was something new. Good practice 
in use of the old line inorganic pesticides 
had not been found to contribute any resi- 
due to milk. The expectation had been that 
with proper precautions to protect foods 
from direct contamination, DDT would be a 
safe and effective pesticide to use in food 
production of every type. Quite evidently 
the facts were otherwise. Conferences be- 
tween the Food and Drug Administration, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Public Health Service resulted in warnings 
against use of DDT in dairy practice. Speak- 
ing in the light of comprehensive studies 
that had just been completed, dealing with 
the physiological effects of DDT, the then 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs declared 
that FDA would not and could not set up 
a tolerance for DDT in milk. He simultane- 
ously commented on alternate and far less 
objectionable substitutes for DDT. 

No facts have since come to light that 
would justify any change in the position 
then taken by the FDA respecting DDT. But 
that is not to say that tolerances are thereby 
necessarily precluded for all pesticide resi- 
dues in milk. The Miller amendment pro- 
vides for establishment of safe tolerances for 
residues of useful pesticides in raw agricul- 
tural commodities, and this includes milk. 
Where the facts permit, residue tolerances 
for milk can properly be established. That 
such tolerances have not been announced, so 
far, is ascribable primarily to difficulty in 

the residue level for milk that 
would be safe, and yet would not be exceeded 
in consequence of useful employment of 


Why does milk pose particular difficulty in 
this regard? : : 

First, milk and its products are far more 
widely consumed, in greater quantity per 
capita, than are food items derived from any 
other single source, except water. 
tions based on recent USDA data show that 
dairy products make up a little more than 
29 percent of the average civilian diet in this 
country—fiuid milk itself, at least 25 percent. 
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No other commodity contributes so much as 
a third as large a proportion of the dict 
Only a little more than 9 percent is repre. 
sented in the products of wheat, including 
bread. Less than 8 percent consists of po. 
tatoes, the vegetable eaten in by far the 
greatest bulk. No single class of fruit ¢op. 
tributes more than 3 percent; yet the pest}. 
cide residue problem was initially identifieg 
with fruit, particularly apples, which constj. 
tute less than 1.5 percent of the average diet, 
It may help to orient residue viewpoints to 
recognize that milk involves about 20 times 
as much food as that involved some 30 year 
ago when lead arsenate on apples first be. 
came a pressing problem in this country, 

Now, certain of the prominent components 
of the diet—potatoes, for example—are leg 
likely than others to incur residues from 
pesticide usage. With certain other soures 
of food—wheat, for example—processing 
measures, necessary to render them edible, 
often serve to minimize an incurred residue, 
And with a good many articles, usual culj. 
nary practice, while often not very effective, 
does unquestionably eliminate some of the 
residue. Once incurred in milk, on the othe 
hand, a residue will ordinarily be consumed 
in its entirety. 

Then it must be taken into account that 
milk constitutes not the average 25 percent, 
but a preponderance of the diet of that seg. 
ment of the population to which potential 
for harm from pesticide residues is probably 
greatest. For the weak, the sick, the fery 
young, and the aged, milk. can represent 
close to 100 percent of the nutrient intake, 
and supplant most of the water intake a 
well. The residue this group may ingest, 
per unit of body weight, could be an entire 
order of magnitude higher than the residue 
in the milk component of the average diet, 

Presumably, these factors could be evalu. 
ated in reasonably quantitative degree. But 
what would be the magnitude of the further 
allowance needed to compensate for the 
probability that these people are relatively 
susceptible to effects of pesticide residues? 

That is perhaps the most difficult of the 
questions connected with residues in milk- 
for the means available for obtaining an 
objective general answer to it are a good deal 
less than adequate. The reason for this 
that gaging the toxicity of a substance must 
ordinarily be approached through observing 
the effects of graduated doses of it, admin- 
istered to initially normal, well fed, and 
well cared for laboratory animals. However 
satisfactorily such basis for conclusions may 
apply to the diet of average individuals, 
there is manifest room’ for doubt that the 
same would hold for food for infants, inva- 
lids, and the elderly. Nevertheless, it is n0 
impossible that circumstarices might lend 
themselves to practical resolution of this 
question, in at least some instances. : 

It is evident, in any event, that consider- 
tion of residue tolerances for milk must # 
focused upon substantially smaller concel- 
trations than those which might represtt 
safe levels in most other raw agricultuml 
commodities. Fe 

This will usually raise another problem— 
that of analytical methodology. Not only 
need a tolerance be safe; it must be practi- 
cal. And that means it must be met unde 
conditions of *useful employment of th 
pesticide. Ordinarily the only way to ascel 
tain whether a given residue level will be me 
is through analysis. To be suitable for the 
purpose, the method ,of ee must, of 
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t tissue, or in the animal digestive or 
metabolic systems. Moreover, changes with- 
jn the animal may differ depending on 
whether the pesticide is absorbed through 
the hide or enters through the digestive 
tract, or even by way of the respiratory 


item. 

as if this were not complex enough, it must 
also be remembered that in some instances 
the chemical identity of the original pesticide 
js not known, and that in others the product 
may contain a substantial proportion of im- 
purities that may not act at all like the main 
component. 

Metabolic changes often serve to reduce 
the toxicity of the residue, or even completely 
detoxify it. But, alternately, such changes 
could conceivably multiply toxicity, perhaps 
manifold, by the time the pesticide becomes 
residue in milk. There is no way to tell, be- 
forehand, which may occur. Quite evidently, 
asuitable method for residue analysis cannot 
be selected or devised until the residue has 
been chemically characterized. And also, of 
course, a pertinent gage of its toxicity cannot 
be approached without knowing what it is. 
Basic to the whole problem, therefore, is a 
‘determination of the identity of the residue 
as it exists in milk, where its concentration, 
from the pesticide usage contemplated, may 
often be no greater than a fraction of a part 
per million. Once it is identified there is the 
additional requirement of a means to isolate 
it from milk for analysis, and then to meas- 
ure it with such delicacy, precision, and 
specificity as may be appropriate. To say 
that the obligation of the chemist is likely 
to be exacting would be an understatement. 

But even if things worked out satisfac- 
torily up to this point, solution of the overall 
problem would be far from complete. The 
analytical method would provide a tool by 
which to proceed with experimentation de- 
signed to show what the amount of residue 
in milk would be when the pesticide is em- 
ployed for a useful purpose. If it were a 
pesticide for use on feed crops, controlled 
applications thereto would need to be made 
under variant conditions expected in prac- 
tice, and residue findings thereon would need 
to be gathered to establish tolerances on the 
feed itself. This would also be needed in 
order to relate feeding levels to residues that 
would occur in milk consequent to use of the 
feed. Parallel studies would need to be car- 
Tied along to gage the associated residue in 
meat resultant from those feeding levels. 
And if the pesticide had usage directly on the 
animal, or on dairy premises, additional 
phases of experimentation would be re- 


It is not necessary to go into the many de- 
tails of such studies realize that respon- 
sible establishment of a tolerance for milk 
can be an undertaking of very considerable 
scope, complexity, and difficulty. . 

In discussing any problem, particularly a 
general problem, without going into avail- 
able devices or approaches to aid in specific 
solutions of it, one is likely to create an im- 
Pression that the difficulties are invariably 
More imposing than may actually be the 
fact. While evidently this kind of prob- 
lem is seldom likely to be simple, there has 
been enough success on some phases, in 
some instances, to suggest that other diffi- 
culties can probably be handled. 

The case of methoxychlor, for- instance, 
Prominently illustrates the phenomenon of 
& threshold diet level, which must be ex- 
Ceeded before the cow transfers any of it 
toher milk. If graduated doses of methoxy- 
Hior well in excess of 100 p. p. m. are fed to 
& cow, residue will appear in her milk in 
amount related to the dosage. Extrapola- 
tion of the diet-to-milk residue relationship, 
80 established, signifies that the milk residue 
diminishes to zero at a diet level well above 
100 p. p. m. This device of establishing a 
Télationship in a range well above the area 
of actual interest, and then extrapolating 
to the point pertinent to the objective of 
the study, has been useful in other instances. 
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Granted that extrapolation, within limits, 
is scientifically sound, this seems a good 
way to demonstrate the conditions under 
which a residue will be completely absent. 
It does not always give a pattern of results 
that will prove a particular point. Some 
pesticides appear in the milk in direct ratio 
to the level in the diet, with no threshold, 
and hence under no circumstances of ingest- 
ing such pesticide will the cow give com- 
pletely residue-free milk. But even if there 
is no threshold, the relationship can be use- 
ful. For it permits employment of a rela- 
tively insensitive method to establish the 
relationship at levels high enough for deter- 
mination, and the gaging therefrom of the 
quantity of residue in the milk, even though 


‘-undetectably low, that would attend the 


contemplated usage of the pesticide. 

Another potentially useful clue comes 
from tests of the effects on pesticides of 
bovine rumen contents, a notably active en- 
vironment for chemical change. The rumen 
apparently is capable of destroying, rather 
promptly, the cholinesterase-inhibiting ca- 
pacity of parathion and certain closely simi- 
lar organophosphates. It does not do this 
with all such pesticides, but whether it does 
or not would seem a potentially useful fact 
to establish with any new ones. 

This is not quite the same as saying that 
the rumen destroys parathion—it only re- 
duces its nitro group. The reduced sub- 
stance could still be a toxicant, even though 
not a cholinesterase-inhibiting one, or could 
change to a toxicant before it got to the 
milk,-if it did. So, knowing the effect, if 
any, of the rumen is not likely to solve the 
problem completely. The point is that this 
and similar exploration of the fate of the 
pesticide in the cow’s metabolic system 
could contribute to solution of the prob- 
lem, at least in some cases. 


During féeding studies it has generally 
been observed that at a given diet level, if 
residue transfers to the milk, it increases as 
the study progresses until, after an interval 
of from a few days to a few weeks, it levels 
off at a constant ratio to the dosage. When 
experimental use of radioactively tagged 
pesticide is contemplated, in order to test 
for the residue by radioassay, there is posed 
the very practical problem of the quantity 
of tagged material needed, to feed as large 
an experimental animal as the cow. This 
can sometimes be minimized by the simple 
device of preequilibrating the animal on 
untagged pesticide—feeding it untagged 
pesticide long enough for the milk-to-diet 
residue ratio to become constant. Then the 
feeding of tagged pesticide for a day or so 
may be sufficient for assays that will deter- 
mine whether or not the residue will appear 
in the milk. This is not to be relied upon 
for a quantitative measure of the residue, if 
any, but could be advantageous in defining a 
diet-to-milk residue relationship that can be 
extrapolated to ascertain a diet threshold. 


In summary, the circumstances surround- 
ing milk and its use require critical consid- 
eration of pesticide residues in this com- 
modity. The problems this situation raises 
are comparatively complex and difficult, but 
there are heartening indications that these 
problems are not always impossible of prac- 
tical resolution, 





Threats to Free Way of Broadcasting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1958 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
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am happy to include an address by Mr. 

Harold E. Fellows, president and chair- 

man of the board, National Association 

of Broadcasters, before the Broadcasting 

Executives Club of New England, in Bos- 

ton, Mass., on January 16, 1958. 

The address follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY HAROLD E. FELLOWS, PRESIDENT 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, BEFORE THE 
BROADCASTING EXECUTIVES CLUB OF NEW 
ENGLAND, BosTON, Mass., JANUARY 16, 1958 


One of the pleasures of being away, as 
we know, is coming home—and I want you 
to know that there is a great warmth in 
my heart for this town, for this club, and 
for all of you whom it has been my poor 
fortune to have deserted in recent years 
while engaged on another assignment in 
other places. - 

I remember the time when this club was 
first formed and I see among us many of 
those who were the charter members. When 
we established it in the first place, I doubt 
if we realized that it would grow to such 
tremendous proportions. We were on the 
threshold of television’s great promise and 
surely, eVen then after years of experience 
in radio broadcasting, few of us appreciated 
the tremendous expansion that—even at that 
late date—would take place in the aural 
broadcasting art. 

Today the words and music and pictures 
are everywhere, and the blessings that have 
been visited upon the American people by 
the industry of which we are a part are 
almost immeasurable. Yet in this weary and 
somewhat fretful world, there is much yet 
to be done by all of us. Surely this applies 
with special significance to those of us en- 
gaged in the operation, either directly or 
indirectly, of the public media of the United 
States—broadcast and published. I don’t 
presume there has been a time in history 
when there has been greater uncertainly 
about the future in the minds of people all 
over the world. The only fashion in which 
we have been able to dispel such uncertainty 
in the past is through full revelation of the 
facts, within our capacity as ordinary, lim- 
ited human beings. 

Here we have established in the United 
States, by virtue of the fact that we started 
out on the right basis, a broadcasting system 
that not only is qualified by facilities but 
enabled by policy to be of tremendous service 
in clarifying for the people of our own Nation 
the problems of mankind. I look upon this 
as the greatest challenge that faces broad- 
casting in the future. All of the things with 
which we .are now concerned in our indus- 
try—such issues as pay-television, allocation 
of frequencies, economic progress, music 
licensing—all of these major and most of the 
minor issues are insignificant really when 
compared to this greater challenge; but sig- 
nificant—on the other hand—when related 
to our capacity to meet that challenge. 

This is the impression, at least, of one 
observer whose task during the past half 
dozen years or more has been to spend many 
hours of many days traveling back and forth 
across the Nation talking to many broad- 
casters and not a few organizations that have 
an interest in broadcasting. 

From the smallest station in the United 
States to the largest network, we face the 
continuing and demanding task of translat- 
ing the ebb and flow of world events into 
language that will be comprehended by our 
listeners and viewers in order that their 
judgment of world affairs, upon which they 
will in turn base their judgment in domestic 
matters, can be logical, rational, and directed 
by the mind and not alone by emotion. 

It is in this perspective, I am persuaded, 
that we must evaluate“the American system 
of broadcasting—at least in the first instance. 
It has become a part of the fabric of this 
Nation and its absence—or even its limita- 
tion by artificial means—would do great 
damage in these modern times to our re- 
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markable free society. ‘Therefore, when you 
think of the activities of such an organiza- 
tion as the National Association of Broad~ 
casters to which many of you belong and 
in which many of you have been quite ac- 
tive, remember not alone the services we are 
attempting to render in such broad fields as 
Government relations, public relations, labor 
relations, but look upon us also as a society 
for preservation of the American systém of 
radio and television. This is one of our major 
objectives. This is one of our principal rea- 
sons for being. And one needs only to look 
backward over the years of the existence of 
the national association to realize that its 
most significant contribution has been not to 
broadcasters themselves, as self interested 
members of this body, but rather to the 
American public, where it has beén the asso- 
ciation that has, through the years, defended 
the industry against usurpation or invasion 
of its freedom, and thus protected a basic 
liberty that belongs to the people by the 
charter of our Nation. 

What are the threats to this free way of 
broadcasting that exist today? 

Well, perhaps first, one should list pay 
television. Now I suppose I’ve done about 
as much talking about pay-television as any- 
one in the country and I presume also that 
there have been as many interpretations 
placed upon my remarks as there have been 
remarks made. Let me delineate here as I 
have before the position of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters with respect to pay 
television. It is simply this: We are (and 
this is a formal policy adopted by the board 
Of directors) opposed to any form of pay 
television that would interfere with the 
orderly development of the free television 
broadcasting system. This means, in effect, 
that we are opposed to the use of existing 
channels employed for free television or the 
use of any channels that might be allocated 
in the future for this purpose. Now our rea- 
sons for such opposition relate directly to 
the public interest. It is true that 42 mil- 
lion families now have invested some $17 mil- 
lion in television receivers. If any one or 
any group of those families should be denied 
free service for any moment during the 
scheduled broadcast day, there exists an in- 
terference with the interest of those people. 
I don’t presume for a moment that if pay 
television should go on the air on a regular 
basis, it would not have some subscribers. 
Obviously there would be an audience, of 
sorts. But it is inconceivable that this 
audience, in any given circumstance, would 
be more than a fractional percentage of the 
existing audience for free television. In 
total, some people who normally would be 
able as they are now to get signals from all 
stations by turning a knob—and this would 
be the large majority of people—would not 
be able to enjoy the so-called benefits of 
pay television programing because they 
couldn’t afford it. If this doesn’t involve 
the public interest, I don’t know what does. 
The proponents of pay television normally 
take the position that those of us who oppose 
it are standing in the way of progress. They 
make the point that there can be no under- 
standing of the system unless there is a test 
of it. This, in effect, misrepresents the posi- 
tion of the National Association of Broad- 
casters—for, as outlined here, we are clearly 
not attempting to stand in the way of prog- 
ress if progress will serve the public interest< 

We consider, for example, that the estab- 
lishment of 3 major television networks and 
over 500 television stations in the United 
States within a period of less than a decade 
is quite an accomplishment—certainly repre- 
senting progress in its most dynamic form in 
this Nation of free enterprise. We believe 
that anything that would interfere with the 
continued orderly progress and development 
of the American television system, until the 
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time when we have a full competitive service 
available to all the families in the Nation, 
would be retrogression. We believe, further, 
that—despite the existing criticism of televi- 
sion broadcasting, some of which is construc- 
tive and certainly heeded by our broadcasters 
throughout the Nation and by our net- 
works—there has been a general approbation 
given to this industry by the broad American 
public. If this were not true, surely we could 
not have enjoyed such phenomenal growth 
over such a brief span of years. 

And, beyond this consideration, one must 
weigh also the impact of broadcasting in this 
Nation upon the prosperity of the people. 
Everyone in this room was taught as a 
youngster and has learned in his professional 
business experience that the constant move- 
ment of goods and services is essential to a 
prosperous condition in our particular type 
of free enterprise economy. I think it is very 
likely that the onset of television, adding its 
powerful voice of persuasion to that of radio 
and that of our periodical and daily publica- 
tions, was providential in this Nation, par- 
ticularly since it came at a time when we 
were moving out of a war economy—which is 
an artificial one—into what might be termed 
@ more normal economy. Any development 
that might threaten to arrest or interfere 
with this essential function in American 
business life should be examined with pene- 
trating care. 

On an occasion like this, it is interesting to 
remember also that the pay idea in telecast- 
ing is not new. Back before the founding 
of this club, as a matter of fact, and sporadi- 
cally since that time, there have been various 
proposals for payment in radio. You will 
recall, for example, the historic one which 


earned the sobriquet of “pig squeal” radio. . 


This was, in effect, in sound broadcasting 
the same thing talked about today in tele- 
vision broadcasting. It seems to me to be 
essential in weighing these proposals that 
consideration be given to the dangers implicit 
in the acceptance of such systems—perilous 
to our free method of broadcasting—against 
the promised reward. We are told by the 
proponents of pay televiison that they will 
bring into being new types of television pro- 
graming that will supply a new and now non- 
existent service. Yet it is very difficult to 
get any specific description of the nature of 
these new programs—beyond generalities 
dealing with sports, drama, etc., all of which 
we seem to have on our existing free system 
in great quantity, and for the most part of 
high quality. 

I look upon our opposition to pay tele- 
vision, therefore, as more than a battle of 
self-interest—much, much, more. It is, in 
effect, a defense of the public itself which has 
undertaken, through the purchase of sets, its 
share of the burden in developing a free 
broadcasting system. There is considerable 
doubt in the minds of many of our legislators 
as to whether or not the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission even had the authority 
to establish tests for pay TV, on existing 
licensed stations. These matters, as you 
know, are now being examined by a commit- 
tee of the Congress. Whatever does prevail 
in this field, each of us should consider it in 
the light of its serious implications and be- 
come—individually—as fully informed as 
possible on the specific issues. I don’t be- 
lieve I’m overcome by the Washington po- 
litical climate in suggesting to you that there 
is no more vital matter facing broadcasting 
today. 

The best defense, however, against any can- 
cellation of the basic of broadcas 
as we have practiced it in this Nation, lies in 
the direction of constantly improved product 
and service. 

I'd like to turn my attention briefly to this 
as a second and eminently important matter 
with which we should be concerned. To me, 
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one of the most frustrating and illogical 
problems that we face in our day-to-day op. 
erations at the National Association of Broag. 
casters has to do with the standards of 

tice for American radio and the code for tele. 
vision. cis 

All of us know that we started thinking ip 
terms of standards in the broadcasting busi. 
ness back around the early thirties. In the 
midthirties we adopted our first set of bagic 
ethics by which we agreed, industrywise, tp 
abide at least within reason. ‘ 

This original document, since modified 
on many occasions, was the basic proposaj 
from which grew in later years a companion 
television code. Now a law or an ethic or 
& principle is as strong as its observance ang 
I believe, in the highly competitive field in 
which we are engaged in both radio and tele. 
vision, we are likely to overlook these historic 
documents that were developed following ex. 
tended industry conferences. We are likely 
to forget that herein we attempted, ag 4 
government tries to establish a constitution 
or @ club tries to establish a series of rules 
of order, to put together something that 
would be more than a prayer—a living 
reality. oi 

The consequence of this was to state 
the general public, which includes within 
its midst many smaller publics—some of 
them highly critical of our profession—+that 
here we were voluntarily establishing a set 
of minimum ground rules by which we would 
operate our businesses in the interest of 
those publics: : 

Now I am not contending that the stand. 
ards so adopted cannot be supplanted bya 
station’s own standards but I am suggesting 
that these covenants, if we may call them 
that, were arrived at after open discussion 
among all elements of our industry—and 
that therefore, at least, they should repre- 
sent an agreeable formula for service. I 
hope you don’t think I’m taking my jobo 
myself too seriously in saying that it isa 
matter of great puzzlement to me that every 
television station in the country does ni 
subscribe to the television code, 
example. 

It behooves us, as broadcasters who would 
defend against the gentle erosion of constant 
criticism, to shore up against adverse 
comment through the processes of sell- 
examination and self-discipline. I know that 
there are ecohomic exigencies that make it 
very difficult, and sometimes literally im- 
possible, to abide by the exact letter of some 
of the limitations suggested in the stand 
ards of good practice and the television 
code. These exigencies, however, are re 
ognized in all professions-and wherevtt 
self-promulgated rules of behavior are ob 
served. I am talking about. attitude, as well 
as about method. We must Assume the 
titude in this industry, and it must be uli 
versal among us, that the measure of of 
success relates to the merit of ow 
deportment. 

And, you know, the encouraging sign # 
me is that most broadcasters—with very feW 
exceptions—realize this. There is a 
and continuing improvement in the. bust 
ness—and it is not better demonstrated 


placed on the p 
departments of the Nation. 1s 

Most of us in this room remember @ 
time when the program director, in 50m 
operations, was little more than a fell 
who stood between the commercial ma 
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ogical have been acquired through the years by 
AY Op advertisers and their agencies. 
road. The program director today, in both radio 
prac. and television, is an executive upon whom 
r tele. great responsibility rests, and that responsi- 
. pility is recognized by » in 
ing in earlier times, and in another field of en- 
busi. geavor, the editor of the newspaper gradually 
in. the assumed dimensions consistent with his ob- 
basic jigations. We have, during the last decade, 
ise, to ally moved through-an evolution in 
z which rnany of those engaged in broadcast- 
odified ing and its related activities have become 
‘Oposal iced in the art—full-time professionals, 
anion who did not move from another field, but 
hic or grew up in this pursuit. 
ce and These developments are having an effect 
‘eld in upon the product we offer to the public, and 
d tele. that effect is evident every time you turn on 
istoric your radio or television set. It is this pro- 
ing €x- fessionalism that we must encourage. It is 
; Likely this attitude of being better today than we 
, a were yesterday which is contributing to the 
tution healthy expansion of free . And 
f rules it is this determination to achieve that will 
g that negate, in the final analysis, all efforts to 
living change the fundamental principles upon 
a which free broadcasting in the United States 
tate. to rests. 
within The third subject that I should like to talk 
me of about, and very briefly, relates to the other 
1\— that two. This one comes under the heading 
zm Bet of “Communication.” Paradoxically, we in 
> would broadcasting who by the very designation of 
rest -of our industry should be qualified to commu- 
* nicate seem to do a wonderful job of it for 
stand- others, but a rather insufficient job for our- 
d bys selves. Harking back to the days long before 
gesting the founding of this club, you will remember 
1 them that we built quite a few reputations in com- 
cussion merce—for small and large business, for 
y—and organizations, individuals, causes, and cab- 
repre- bages and kings. 
ice. I But we have always seemed to be, through 
job or some non sequitur, incapable of doing such 4 
it isa job for ourselves,. 
t every Only about @ year ago, at the NAB, we 
es. not started to expand our public relations activ- 
e, for ity, recognizing this problem. But all of the 
associations in the world with all of the 
. would public relations departments, no matter how 
ynstant efficient, cannot do the job alone. Grass 
ad verse gfows from the roots. The good name of 
f self broadcasting, and a good name it is, gains 
w that circulation here at the community level— 
nake it and that is the job of each of us. 
ly im These, then, if you will forgive the rumi- 
of some nations of a prodigal come home, are some of 
stand the things that are on my mind—and I know 
evision # ‘hat, lodged there, they are of no conse- 
re Te: quence in the absence of the full and com- 
plete undertsanding and sympathetic treat- 
are Ob- ment of the people such as yourselves who 


as well fre on the front lines of broadcasting and 
the advertising. 

be u So here we have, in summary, three of the 
of ow @ “jor challenges of this broadcasting age: 
ft oO the endeavor to change the basic pattern 
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A Single Service—Perennial Issue in 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Capt. Phillip Barry Brannen, 
United States Naval Reserve, reprinted 
from the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, of December 1957: 

A Suvete Service—PerenniAL ISSUE IN 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(By Capt. Phillip Barry Brannen, 
U. S. N. R.) 

The concept of a single service, headed by 
a single Chief of Staff, is a hardy perennial. 
A proposal to this effect is no sooner killed 
in one Congress than it arises, Phoenixlike, 
from its ashes, to demand the attention of 
another. In the form of the Collins Plan, 
it was strongly urged in 1946 during the con- 
gressional hearings leading up to the enact- 
ment of the National Defense Act of 1947. 
When amendments to that act were debated 
in 1949, a determined effort was made to ef- 
fect extraordinary in our present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff System. But Congress 
amended section 2 of the act to provide as 
follows: 

“In enacting this legislation, it is the in- 
tent of Congress to provide a comprehensive 
program fore the» future security of the 
United States; * * * to provide three mili- 
tary departments, separately administered 
* * *; to provide for their authoritative 
coordination and unified direction under 
civilian control * * * but not to merge them; 
to provide for the effective strategic direc- 
tion of the Armed Forces * * * but not to 
establish a single Chief of Staff over the 
Armed Forces, nor an Armed Forces General 
Staff (but this is not to be interpreted as 
applying to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or Joint 
Staff) .” 

The familiar arguments were repeated in 
1952 and 1953, and now the proponents of 
a single service dre taking the field again. 


The concept of unity is imponderable but 
it has a strange appeal. It seems to be sug- 
gested that if we have a single service, then 
almost by definition we achieve a singleness 
of purpose, organization, and operation. I 
think rather that in this same singleness of 
purpose, organization, and operation lies the 
clear and present danger to our national de- 
fense. For when we propose a single service, 
we pose inevitably the question of who com- 
mands the single service. Logically the ad- 


powers be channeled through a single Chief 
of Staff. Accordingly they propose one 
Armed Forces secretariat with the elimina- 
tion of the separate civilian heads for each 
service. This is ali logical and, for the 
purpose of plotting an organizational chart, 
simple enough. But simplicity is not neces- 
the best refuge for all the complex- 
ities of modern defense. Singleness of pur- 

is desirable where it results from a gen- 
I doubt. that in matters of 





' national defense it can usefully be achieved 
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‘ It is urged, in support of a single service, 
that the National Security Act of 1947 and 
the amendments from 1949 through 1956 did 
not carry the principle of unification far 
enough, and that what is needed is a unified - 
military command. Once this principle is 
accepted, it follows that command powers, 
over all Armed Forces, will be vested in an 
Armed Forces Gefieral Staff, and that the 
Chief of the General Staff will have power 
to issue directives with which all defense 
forces must comply. From this it is urged 
that all members of the defense forces should 
belong to the same service, wear the same 
uniform, and take their respective places in 
the same promotion list. In this symmet- 
rical organization, there could be no rivalry 
between the services and all contention will 
waste away. 

It is suggested that a revolution in weapons 
technology has outmoded our traditional ap- 
proach to national security. Our efforts to 
achieve national security should be achieved 
with solvency and it is urged that this cannot 
be done in an atmosphere of service partisan- 
ship. What woyld happen if service partisan- 
ship adversely affected our solvency, but was 
otherwise necessary to our national security, 
is a question I have not heard the advocates 
of unification discuss. 

The suggestion that merger of the Armed 
Forces would result in any saving was refuted 
by Secretary of Defense, Charles E. Wilson: 

“T am certain that the Department of De- 
fense is operating today at a greater efficiency 
than ever before. Charges of duplication and 
waste are grossly exaggerated and are an echo 
from the past. 

“Our present defense organization is sound 
and is in the American tradition. It provides 
clear channels of control and at the same 
time provides the efficient administration of 
the sepaarte services. Placing all men in the 
same uniform and centralizing our military 
business would not in my opinion save one 
dollar if we are to maintain the same overall 
military strength. It would create more 
paperwork and confusion and make it more 
difficult for anyone to get the right thing 
done.” 

If we assume that, in logic, a case may be 
made for a general staff, we only approach 
the threshold of the problem. For the test 
of success in war is not logic but experience. 
And even the opponents of the concept of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will concede that the 
system has worked well in practice. It was 
equal to the extraordinary tasks imposed 
upon it by a great war. To this country, it 
brought victory. To Germany, the contrary 
concept of a general staff brought defeat. 

To the suggestion that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff system involves making war by eommit- 
tee, I have no quarrel. In the field of broad 
strategic planning there is no great objection 
to making war by committee. It is urged 
that someone should always be available to 
terminate discussion. But the power to 
terminate discussion does not seem to be an 
end in and of itself. And its exercise assures 
no one that the discussion should’ not have 
been continued or that the right conclusion 
has been reached. 

Under our present system, the respective 
military heads of the four services are joined 
in a deliberative body and they are made 
available for the prompt consideration of all 
security and military problems. They are 
the highest military advisers to the Secu- 
rity Council, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the President. In the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
they can express their respective points of 
view freely and without restriction. As a 
body, they do not command. At the same 
time, as the responsible heads of the sepa- 
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rate services, they are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the decisions 
reached. Thus, there is an absence of that 
fateful hiatus between planning and com- 
mand that has been responsible for so much 
criticism of the general staff system in 
Germany. 

In the past, the respective points of view 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have differed; 
conceivably, they will in the future. How- 
ever, as Mr, Justice Holmes once said, the 
best proof of the validity of an idea is its 
capacity to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the open market. And the mar- 
ket in the Joint Chiefs of Staff is highly 
competitive. The worth of any proposal is 
examined by men who are deeply cognizant 
of their separate responsibilities, Each has 
been trained a lifetime in his service and 
each approaches questions of grand strategy 
with different training and experience. It 
is not remarkable that they should differ 
from time to time, but that the differences 
have been so few. “4 

It does not seem to me that this approach 
involves a disadvantage. Should any dif- 
ference in the field of strategic planning 
exist, it is not important that the conflict 
be resolved but that the conflict be resolved 
correctly. What is required is that no dis- 
pute be determined without discussion and 
debate. If, then, no agreement can be 
reached, it may be that the full resources 
of the military have been exhausted and 
that, in keeping with our democratic forms, 
the conflict should be resolved by respon- 
sible civilian authority. Certainly such an 
impasse should be resolved in the full light 
of public knowledge and discussion. 


A distinction must be drawn, of course, 
between questions of strategy and questions 
of military tactics. No one questions that 
in a particular theater there should be unity 
of command. We achieved this unity under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff system during the 
last war, and we continue to achieve it in all 
areas in which the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force operate jointly today. But this is not 
what the advocates of a General Staff pro- 
pose. They propose a single Armed Forces 
commander, i. e., a Chief of General Staff 
who would determine broad strategical 
questions absolutely and direct compliance 
therewith by the entire Military Establish- 
ment. The process would cut off debate 
and require obedience by all responsible 
military personnel. 

The difficulty is, as Gen. Robert W. John- 
son, AUS (retired) pointed out at hearings 
before the Government Appropriations 
Committee of the House in 1953, that pro- 
cedures that win a battle may nevertheless 
lose a war. No one who undertakes the 
study of military history can arrive at any 
other conclusion. In the field of tactics, it 
may be better to make an error than not to 
act at all. But a strategical error can be 
irretrievable, for it may commit this Nation 
to a course from which there is no return. 

It has been suggested that the delibera- 
tions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are slow. 
If they are, then I assume that celerity 
would have to be sacrificed to joint judg- 
ment, which is the best guaranty that any 
decision reached would be sound. The sug- 
gestion itself is fundamentally unproved and 
was pointedly refuted by Admiral King after 
the war? 





1 Admiral King pointed out that the deci- 
sion to accelerate by several months the at- 
tack on Leyte was made by the Joint Chiefs 
and transmitted to Admiral Nimitz and Gen- 
eral MacArthur in their respective theaters 
of operations within a matter of 90 minutes 
of the time the issue was first considered. 
Of course, such dispatch is not typical, but 
neither is it ordinarily required. 
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Our system of Joint Chiefs of Staff 
evolved gradually out of hard experience 
and the urgent demands of a great global 
war. It was not given legal status until the 
enactment of the National Defense Act of 
1947. In 1949 a task force of the Hoover 
Commission on Organization was organized 
to study the national security and became 
known as the Committee on the National 
Security Organization. 

The committee discussed the proposed ap- 
pointment of a Chief of General Staff in the 
following terms: 

“The committee does not believe that a 
Chief of Staff—a commander over all the 
armed services—is needed. The Secretary 
of Defense, and constitutionally, the Presi- 
dent, occupy this role. This tremendous au- 
thority should not be transferred from civil- 
ian to military hands, with consequent dan- 
ger to our democratic institutions. There 
has been much loose criticism of the war 
efforts of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as con- 
stituting command by committee; yet there 
can be no doubt whatsoever that in the 
broad field of grand strategy a meeting of 
several minds is far safer—and in the end, 
more sound—than the dictates of one. The 
responsibility for strategic planning and the 
conduct of war are soundly placed by the 
National Security Act upon the shoulders of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who, in turn, are 
under the authority, and subject to the con- 
trol of, the President and the Secretary of 
Defense. There should be no change in this 
concept.” ? 

Elsewhere, in its report, the committee 
pointed out the difference between strategy 
and tactics in connection with the capacity 
of civilians to deal with military science: 

“Much has been said about the incapacity 
of civilians to deal with military matters. 
Military science, it is said, can be the prov- 
ince only of the military. That may be true 
on the battlefield; it is not true in the 
realm of grand strategy. Modern war. can- 
not be left solely to the generals.” * 

Historically, the general staff system has 
proved singularly unsuccessful. Mr. George 
Fielding Eliot has undertaken a formidable 
demonstration to that effect. He illustrates 
his thesis by reference, interalia, to the mili- 
tary history of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. 

Of course, in Great Britain the War Of- 
fice and the Admiralty have always been 
separate. The Royal Air Force has func- 
tioned since 1916 as a separate branch of 
the Military Establishment. But the con- 
cept of a Chief of Staff over all the services 
has never received the slightest public or 
military support. And the reason may lie 
in the fact that throughout its long and in- 
volved military history Great Britain has lost 


only one war since Tudor times, viz: the War - 


of American Independence. 

France, on the other hand, under Napoleon, 
achieved a status of complete one-man mili- 
tary control. In the end, the result was 
catastrophic and military historians have re- 
lated it to Napoleon’s complete failure to 
grasp the strategical consequences of sea 
power. He brooked no advice from.his naval 
leaders, and they did not participate in the 
fofmulation of military policy. In the end, 
he let himself be cut off from overseas sup- 
plies and trade. He continued to extend his 
frontiers by land and, as a result, fatally 
impoverished the resources of his empire, 





?From this statement, two members of 
the 14-man committee, viz: Mr. Chester I. 
Barnard and Mr. John J. McCloy, dissented. 

*Inevitably this brings to mind Clemen- 
ceau’s famous dictum: “War is too impor- 
tant to be left to the 

‘“How to Lose a War,” U. 8. Naval Insti- 


tute Proceedings, July 1950, 
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Germany under the Hohenzollerns, 
again under Hitler, fought two world 
unsuccessfully, with the archetype of a gen. 
eral staff. Yet in each war, Germany 
to bring sea power to bear effectively on 
strategic purposes and ends. In World ne 
I, the German navy was viewed by the gen- 
eral staff in the light of a mere coy 
force for the agmy’s right flank. In 
War II, the navy never achieved the “ae 
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status necessary for its assigned tasks 

World War.II, the British were quick t 
point out the basic deficiency of the German 
general staff (OKW). They found it ing 
fatal cleavage between the drafting and the 
execution of the German war plans, . Ing 
White Paper issued on Central Organization 
for Defense, the British government dig. 
counted all proposals to adopt the German 
system of high command and said: me 4 

“The German system failed because the 
planning staffs of the OKW were not drawn 
from the headquarters of the three services, 
The plans they produced had later to be han. 
dled to those headquarters for execution and 
were often found to be unrealistic. The 
cleavage between planning and execution set 
up dangerous antagonisms and entirely nul 
lified any theoretical advantages of the Gen 
man system.” 

Historically, as Mr. Eliot has pointed out, 
the general staff system had led to a single 
concept of war and nothing in military ° 
perience has proved more fatal. 

France, in the interim between the tro 
world wars, evolved the concept of the 
not Line. Behind it, it was thought, 
French people could rest in safety, while the 
German Army was drawn into prepared fields 
of fire and destroyed. This concept became 
almost a fixation and led first to a reduction | 
in the term of military training for Frenth 
conscripts and ultimately to irretrievable 
catastrophe. Certainly the French wer 
brave, but World War II was lost in the field 
of grand strategy. In the aftermath, no 
Frenchman can help but believe that errom 
in strategic planning brought on the inevi- 
table consequence of defeat. 

In its war with Japan, Russia had adopted 
the concept of a fortress fleet, 1. e., a fleet 
that existed to support a base. This c 
is fundamentally opposed to our own 
tional view that a base exists to support the 
fieet in its primary objective of controlling 
the seas. Russia’s strategical concept led in: 
evitably to the loss of the war. For she 
divided her fleet between the Baltic and 
Pacific and, secondly, divided the latter 
tween her bases at Sebastopol and Viadive 
stok, thereby permitting the Japanese to’ 
gage and defeat the depleted units se 

Many critics of the General. Staff system 
have felt that it would lead to an 
able concentration of power in the 
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unsound military decisions, but also on i 
ground that it poses a danger to our 
cratic institutions. 

It is possible, of course, to say that 
American Republic does not lend itself easily 
to the creation of a dictatorship. Di 
institutions are foreign to our Seal 
traditions. Nevertheless, it must be. 
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pot happen here. 
The General Staff system, considered as a 
is monolithic in structure and design 


KE 


ad War General Staff are properly reposited in a 
e gen~ single individual has been questioned by 
: the late James Forrestal in his testimony 
a pefore the Task Force of the Hoover Com- 
size | mission. He said: 
- After “T want to make it clear, that I do not 
ick t advocate the surrender of power of decision 
erman to any such military person. A surrender 
tina of the power of decision would involve the 
nd the surrender of the principle of civilian con- 
an |. McCloy, im his eriticiam of this aspect 
it dite of the Hoover task-force report, indicated 
erman that he had little sympathy with the “man 
seer. on horseback” argument. He said that he 
se the doubted whether we need fear a man in 
drawn gniform any more than the men in civilian 
vices, dothes, to whom we have given far greater 
e han- authority. But the argument ignores the 
on and fact that civilian authority, under our dem- 
. The ocratic forms, is responsible authority. Of 
ion set course, there are usurpers like Hitler and 
ly nul Mussolini who suppressed all democratic 
le Ger processes. And a usurper is to be feared, be 
be military or civilian. 
ed out, Nevertheless, the case of the contemplated 
single Chief of General Staff is not the same. 
ary @X« Presumably he would rise in the hierarchy 
ay of his own service to his ultimate command 
ne two ME by authorized military processes. His great 


powers would not be usurped but freely 
tendered; and he would in effect arrive at 
his preeminent position without political 
mandate. The point is not so much that a 
Chief of General Staff will usurp additional 
powers (although this factor is present in 
the problem) but that his delegated powers 
are themselves so vast and so extensible in 
time of war or national emergency. Powers 
of this extent and compass should be re- 
served to responsible civilian authority. 


Iv 


The question of whether the office of Chief 
of General Staff, in modern war,-is too big 
for any one man has presented a serious and 
debatable problem. Secretary Forrestal 
thought that it was. He said: 

“The strategic decisions as to the conduct 
of global war are beyond the capacity of any 
man, even when assisted by a military and 
Donmilitary staff.” 

In modern war, the importance of the issue 
is accentuated, for the problems presented 
for military and naval disposition are inordi- 
nately diverse. They involve supply, re- 
Search, and weapons development. They are 
technical in character and would appear to 
make demands far beyond the resources of 
&single man. 

The concept of a single service involves 
het only a concentration of military powers 
ina general staff, but a concentration of all 
powers relating to our national security in a 
single Department of Defense. But the De- 
fense Department is already the biggest insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. It consumes 
Ba tly 69 percent Gf our tudget. It 

BUggested that further centralization in 
the Department of Defense would assist its 

a ; but the example of industry ap- 
‘Pears to suggest the contrary. 

When Secretary Wilson was asked the 
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ess world either.” 
advocates of a single service 
‘the creation of one service with a single 
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gparp warning to anyone who thinks it can- 
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means clear that the elimination of such 
rivalries would work in the public interest. 
In this respect the Hoover Task Force said: 

“The problem is to encourage fre-dom and 
flexibility of military thought while discour- 
aging excessive Pp. Differences 
must persist—but they must not be allowed 
to become cleavages. 

“A single military Chief of Staff, so far 

from resolving these differences, would be 
more likely to put the tremendous and con- 
solidated weight of his office behind a com- 
bination of all service claims with much 
worse results than those now evident.” 
, Of course, each service has its own espyit 
de corps. Their members think of the pride 
of the Army, the fighting Navy, and the 
enterprise and audacity of the Air Force, 
and this viewpoint and spirit are basic ele- 
ments in their capacity to fight. 

The inevitable conclusion is that modern 
war, whatever our hopes may be concerning 
it, is not a matter of weapons but of men. 
And the issue will be decided by imponder- 
able factors of spirit and morale which have 
decided wars from recorded time. These 
factors are presently attached.to the sepa- 
rate services. To detach them would be a 
formidable experiment and a hazard. 





Research for Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
léave to extend by remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times: 

RESEARCH FOR DEFENSE 


One of the first actions announced by Sec- 
retary McElroy after the launching of the 
Soviet sputniks was the establishment in the 
office of the Secretary of Defense of a unified 
agency to direct the development of the 
antimissile missile, space satellites, and vehi- 
eles, and other similar research projects. 

This new agency was to be known as the 
Advance Research Projects Agency. Mr. Mc- 
Elroy said that he would name a man to 
head the project before the end of the year, 
and that the agency would consolidate in 
one office of Defense Department level what 
he described as various upstream missile and 
satellite reconnaissance projects then han- 
dled by the individual services. President 
Eisenhower gave this agency his blessing in 
his state of the Union speech, and the new 
budget allocates funds to the agency. 

Yet no director has yet been named, at- 
tempts to write a clear charter for the new 
agency have proved to be difficult and the 
agency. still exists only on paper. 

Less than 5 years ago an office somewhat 
similar in concept to the Agency now pro- 
posed was abolished. The Research and De- 
velopment Board, charged with supervising 
the reasearch and development programs of 
the Armed Forces, was directly under the 
Secretary of Defense and was supposed to be 
the peacetime replica of the wartime Office of 





” Scientific Research and Development. There 


were, however, several major differences 
which prevented the Board from living up to 
its promise and which led to its abolition. 

In the first place, unlike the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, the Board 
was not an independent agency directly an- 
swerable to the President and hence with 
its own budget and wider hor'zons. And the 
Research 
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‘Thus the Advance Research Projects Agency 
duplicates to some extent what has been tried 
before and found wanting. Its functions, 
moreover, must cut squarely across some of 
those now exercised by Mr. Holaday as mis- 
sile czar and by Dr. Paul D. Foote, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and En-* 
gineering, with consequent problems and 
possible friction. 

If the new Advance Research Projects 
Agency is to operate at all it can do so only 
in three ways or in a combination of them: 
(1) it must build up an extensive scientific 
and supervisory agency of its own which will 
take much time at a moment when time is 
precious; (2) it must utilize the existing fa- 
cilities and organizations of the services and 
exercise only a supervisory capacity; (3) it 
must subcontract to private indusiry or to 
analysis groups like the Rand Corp. 

In addition to all these problems Mr. Mc- 
Elroy will find—as he already has found in 
attempting to secure a suitable director for 
the Agency—a natural reluctance by top- 
flight scientists, frustrated by their exper- 
iences with the Research and Development 
Board, to serve a horizons-unlimited Agency 
within the limited horizons of the Pentagon. 


In conclusion, we think, is that the func- 
tions and the placement of the Advance Re- 
search Projects Agency should be thought 
through again.* There is a good argument 
to be made for the contention voiced by Maj. 
Gen. Bernard A. Schriever of the Air Force 
that the individual services—which have the 
laboratories, the proving grounds and the 
personnel—should continue their own ap- 
plied weapons development under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of Defense. A new 
agency, however, is needed to experiment 
and to reach beyond the art of present pos- 
sibilities toward to unknown. But the right 
piace for this Agency would seem to be out- 
side the Pentagon, not in it. It should be 
generally responsive—when its basic re- 
searches had developed toward specific weap- 
ons applications—to service needs. 

Two good examples of such agencies in dif- 
ferent fields now exist—the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Both are responsive 
to Pentagon needs, both have made great 
contributions to American security, both 
have been able to enlist top-grade scientists 
and top-grade military men as participants 
or liaison officers. 





Let’s Have the First Atomic Plane 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE @F REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Let’s Have the First Atomic 
Plane,” which appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Friday, December 13, 
1957. 

Le?t’s HAVE THE Frrst ATOMIC PLANE 

The Defense Department is spending time 
on a problem that really is not too difficult 
of solution. The problem: Whether to com- 
pete with Soviet Russia for a prestige-estab- 
lishing first in some flyable kind of atomic 
plane, or take more time to create one mili- 
tarily useful. 

Can there be any real doubt that we should 
seek to create a fiyable atomic plane first 
and modify it for military use later? While 
Sputniks I and II have practically no mili- 
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tary value at present their propaganda value 
to Moscow is undeniable. Similarly, a plane 
that derived its power from the atom would 
attract worldwide attention because of its 
significance both for peacetime and war- 
time. 

This country commissioned the first 
atomic submarine in September 1954, and 
now has three of them while Russia, as far 
as is known, has none. Moscow just last 
week launched the first atomic-powered sur- 
face ship, an icebreaker which is scheduled 
to be commissioned in a few months. At 
the same time we laid the keel of what is to 
be our first nuclear surface ship. It cannot 
be commissioned before late 1960. 

Representative MELVIN Price of Illinois, 
assumes that the Russians will sacrifice 
everything they can to speed in producing 
their plane, while our Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and Air Force will take greater pains 
and more time to achieve a plane that will 
be perfect in every detail. Does this mean 
that the satellite story is to be repeated? 
Does it mean that our authorities will again 
overlook the advantages of being first until 
after we have been relegated to second place? 

Now is an excellent time to decide that we 
want an atomic plane in the air, even if it is 
. not the last word in military effectiveness. 
The Wright brothers never would have flown 
the first motored plane in 1903 had they 
sought to make it a first military plane. 





The Times Cali for Tax Reduction for 


Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
it was my privilege to appear before the 
Ways and Means Committee on behalf 
of the majority members of the House 
Small Business Committee, and the com- 
panion bills H. R. 9957 to H. R. 9963. 
These bills would modify the tax struc- 
ture to provide incentives for small and 
independent businesses, and partially 
equalize the disadvantages small busi- 
ness suffers in regard to _ taxation. 
Knowing that the concern of the major- 
ity members of the Small Business Com- 
mittee is shared by many other Mem- 
bers of this body on both sides of the 
aisle, I, under unanimous consent, insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a tran- 
script of my statement before the Ways 
and Means Committee: 

AN INCENTIVE Tax BILL FoR SMALL BUSINESS 
(Statement of Hon. Jog L. Evins, of Tennes- 
see, before the Committee on Ways and 

Means, House of Representatives) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before you on behalf of myself and 
the majority members of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business, and to express 
to you our unanimous concern over the plight 
of smell business and the vital necessity of 
providing concrete incentives to preserve 
the steadily deteriorating position of small 
business in our economy. 

Small business is and always has been the 
great reservoir of opportunity and free enter- 
prise in our Nation. As we all know, recent 
trends and events have tended, however, to 
place limitations on the ability of small 
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business to grow and even to survive, and 
have put small business at a severe dis- 
advantage as compared with larger business 
entities. 

Recently the House Small Business Com- 
mittee held public hearings on the prob- 
lems of small-business financing. The 
witnesses included an impressive array of 
high policymaking Government officials, in- 
cluding the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
as well as prominent financial sexperts in 
private life. They were almost unanimous 
in the statement that one of the most. 
sesious problems of small-business financing 
is that of the tax burden on the very small 
concerns. 

Throughout the period since the Ist ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress adjourned, the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
United States Senate has held extensive 
hearings at various locations across the 
country about the tax problems of small 
business. It heard numerous witnesses. 
Those witnesses confirmed the points made 
by the witnesses who appeared before the 
House Small Business Committee. They are 
in agreement that one of the principal prob- 
lems faced by small business today is the 
oppressive tax burden on the very small 
concern. 

All these hearings and studies show that 
small business has suffered during the past 
few years- because it is severely handicapped 
in obtaining capital for replacement, 
modernization, and for expansion. Big 
business is in a far more advantageous situa- 
tion in regard both to the use of its own 
profits for expansion and in access to capital 
through flotation of stocks and borrow- 
ing on long terms. Moreover, in the past 
few years, big business has received very con- 
siderable tax relief through the repeal of 
the excess profits tax and the use of rapid 
tax amortization. This relief made avail- 
able to larger industries billions of dollars 
for financing part of the tremendous growth 
they have experienced during the last few 
years. 

On the other hand, small business has not 
had the benefit of such tax reductions and 
relatively little relief through rapid amorti- 
zation. On the contrary, small business is 
still being taxed at just about the same rate 
as it was during the war. 

Therefore, small business has not been 
able, to the same extent as big business, 
to use its earnings for expansion and has 
been far more dependent on loans as a 
source of capital. Unfortunately, as we all 
know, in the past few years it has been con- 
siderably more difficult for small business 
to obtain loans on favorable terms—par- 
ticularly for expansion. 

There has been wide bipartisan agreement 
for several years that we must have revi- 
sion of our tax laws to equalize the oppor- 
tunities of small and independent business. 
It will be recalled that the President ap- 
pointed a special Cabinet committee some 
18 months ago to study this matter and 
present recommendations. It will be re- 
called further that a year ago the President 
presented the recommendations of the Cabi- 
net committee to the Congress and added 
his personal endorsement and urged action. 

There comes a time when we must stop 
talking and start doing. The matter is far 
more urgent today than a year ago because 
of the increased peril small business faces 
as a result of the less favorable economic 
outlook. The rate of bankruptcies and busi- 
ness failures is increasing alarmingly and 
many small businesses need immediate help 
if they are to survive at all. 

The legislation proposed by the majority 
members of the Small Business Committee 
follows the recommendations of the Cabinet 
Committee in 4 of its 5 parts. In addi- 
tion, we propose a provision aimed at the 
heart of the problem of giving small busi- 
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ness the incentive to grow, and thereby ; 
proving the climate of opportunity in oy 
country. Briefly and in general terms we 


bracket—on incomes up to $25,000—from 99 
percent to 20 percent. ; 

I am sure the committee is aware that, 
unless Congress takes action before July 1, 
the present rate of 30 percent will be 1, 
duced to 25 percent. Actually, therefore, oy 
proposal would involve an effective change of 
5 percentage points. 5 

This recommendation is exactly the same 
as the one made by the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business in its 
of August 1956 and supported by the Presi. 
dent early last year, It is true that the 
President later in the year reversed his posi. 
tion but, in view of the change in economic 
outlook since that time, we may be permitteg 
to hope that this year he will return to his 
original position. ‘ 

The committee will appreciate the diff. 
culty of estimating the loss of revenue that 
might result from changes in tax rates. If 
we use the present revenue from this soure 
as the standard, an informed guess would 
be that the loss might be as high as $4) 
million. However, I have already pointed 
out that under present law there would bk 
a reduction in the coming year from 30 
25 percent in the tax rate in this bracket, 
If we take account of this, the loss under 
our proposal against the loss that would 
ensue if presently scheduled reduction ac 
tually goes into effect would not be greater 
than about $200 million. However, in ow 
view, it is by no means certain that ther 
would be any loss at all. I shall have occa 
sion to speak on this point a little later, 

Our second recommendation is that busi- 
nesses be given the right to utilize, for pur- 
chases of used property not exceeding $50,00 
in any one year, the formulas of accelerated 
depreciation that were made available t 
purchasers of new property by the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

This proposal would enable small busines 
to benefit from rapid tax amortization on4 
far more realistic basis and on more equ 
terms with big business. I am sure ti 
most of you are aware that—parti 
where expensive equipment is invol 
small business is far more likely to purchase 
second hand than brand new equi 
Such used machinery and equipment is often 
just as good for the purpose as brand new 
and in any case is frequently the only kind 
small business can afford. Present law, how 
ever, does not permit rapid amortization d 
investment in such machinery. Thus, small 
business is put in a very unfair position ® 
respect to the tax laws. Therefore, in thi 
respect small business is between the hail- 
mer and the anvil—on the one hand it finds 
it more difficult than big business to fint 
capital for growth and expansion; on tht 
other hand, having scratched it up som 
where and invested it in the best equipmeé 
it can afford, it receives far less favoret 
treatment from our tax laws than big Dur 
ness. I am told that through the relief @ 
taxes obtained by rapid amortization, tow 
buying new equipment are able to finante® 
good portion of the investment out of te 
tax savings; on the other hand, small Di 
nesses buying used equipment receive 
such incentive toward new investment » 
equipment and facilities. We are cond 
that. providing such an incentive on eq 
terms with their larger business brows 
‘would be far more important in stimula 
the growth of small business than 

Our third recommendation is that 
porations with say, 10 or fewer inc 
personal, stockholders be given the.¢ 
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companies. believe 
possibility of its misuse should be guarded 
t, and accordingly we make a number 
of qualifications in the bill to guard against 
such possibilities. 

Our fourth recommendation is that the 
taxpayer be given the option of paying an 
estate tax in several annual installments— 
put not more than 10—where the estate con- 
sists largely of investments in closely held 
business concerns. All of us can recall in 
our own home localities instances where the 
need for paying estate taxes has required 
the distress sale of a business or its assets, 
or changes in ownership—often sale to a 
chain or a larger business. In some in- 
stances businesses on~ which communities 
were vitally dependent have had to be closed 
or broken up or moved. This section of our 
pill is intended to remove some of the haz- 
ard to small business and to the continuity 
of its ownership that present laws present. 

Finally, we recommend that in the case 
of any person engaged in a trade or busi- 
ness, there shall be allowed as a deduction 
for the taxable year an amount equal to 
the additional investment in the amount of 
$5,000 or 20 percent of the net income of 
such trade or business for the taxable year, 
whichever is the greater: Provided, however, 
that the total amount of any such deduction 
shall not exceed $30,000 for any taxable 


mee purpose of this plow-back provision is 
Obvious. It would give all business, but 
particularly small business, a much needed 
stimulant to growth. Some such stimulant 
must be applied if we are going to preserve 
the position of small business. We all know 
that circumstances today favor the big ele- 
ments cf business. I have noted some of 
them and others who have testified have also 
pointed this out. We cannot hope to cor- 
rect all the factors which favor the big and 
discriminate against the-small; but we can 
make a start, and in our view, this would 
Present the best practical point for such a 
start 


As I have said, there is wide and bi- 
partisan agreement on the desirability of 
legislation along the lines proposed by the 
majority members. The only criticism of- 
fered is that in view of the present defense 
emergency we cannot afford the loss of rev- 
enue. And I want to direct my remarks par- 
ticularly on this point. ~- ‘ 

IT have already pointed out that laws 
Which will go into effect on July 1, un- 
less modified by Congress, provide for re- 
ductions in the corporate tax structure. 
These provide not enly reductions in the 
lowest brackets but some in the higher 
brackets. If the Congress saw fit to give re- 
lef in the lowest bracket where it is most 
Vitally needed, but maintained present rates 
om higher brackets, there would be no actual 
loss of revenue from a reduction of the 
normal tax rates from 30 percent because it 
appears that_there would be more revenue 
than would be available in the coming year 
if the present tax laws remain in effect. 

: Tn the second place, we are these 
Tecommendations not to relieve people of 
taxes and our Government of revenue, but 
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the means to prosper and to grow, its earn- 
ings will increase and we will receive more 
in tax revenue even if the rates are lower. I 
am firmly convinced that within a short 
time, following the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation, the earnings of small busi- 
ness, and big business too—will rise sharply 
and produce a higher return in taxes. 

In the third place, small business has-al- 
ready made more than its proportionate 
share of sacrifice for the continued emer- 
gency this Nation has faced for the past 15 
years. It seems to me that it would be sim- 
ple justice at this time, when small business 
itself is facing-a severe emergency, to shift 
some of the burden to others, more able to 
make the sacrifice. 

Finally, let us not forget that one of the 
most important things we are trying to de- 
fend in this present emergency is the oppor- 
tunity which this land has always offered and 
which we trust it will always continue to 
offer. Small business, I repeat, is the place 
where opportunity and free enterprise start 
flowing. If in a nearsighted overconcen- 
tration on our military defenses we permit 
this climate of opportunity to wither away, 
we will have managed to do ourselves far 
more damage than all the effort of our 
enemies. 

I repeat, in conclusion, speaking for my- 
self and the majority of my colleagues on 
the Small Business Committee, that if we 
believe in small business—if we believe in 
doing our best to maintain our system of 
enterprise and opportunity, it is time we 
took appropriate action to encourage and 
stimulate it. The modifications we propose 
are in our view, the very minimum that can 
be done—and should be done—in this 
direction. Many of us think this is by no 
means enough and I am sure all of us have 
ideas on additional things which can be 
done. But we’ have subordinated our own 
ideas and joined together in these proposals 
in the hope that we can unite in making a 
start on this vital task of keeping this a 
land of opportunity and we commend them 
to your attention in this light. I thank you. 





Harry Truman Commended by 
Republican Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE 'OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


- Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
sometimes prone to lose sight of the 
human virtues in the midst of the tough 
battles of politics. Recently the Repub- 
lican editor of the Thief River Falls 
Times wrote about our former President. 
I feel this one instance is an example of 
how we should react tolerantly and hu- 
morously in a positive manner even 
though we may not agree politically. It 
is also. an example of giving credit where 
credit’ is due. This editor did in com- 
mending Harry Truman for his courage 
and dedication. Under unanimous con- 
sent I insert the editorial in the Recorp: 

: Happy Harry 

Harry Truman manages to break into print 
quite regularly. He has a knack for pub- 
licity that is refreshing, and while his com- 
ments are seldom constructive they generally 
pack a punch that provokes a healthy 
chuckle. His recent observation that his 
one-time hired man, General Ike, was a great 
fellow as long as he had someone to tell 
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him what to do, had all the earmarks of 
being a nasty dig. But the public, and Ike 
himself, accepted it for what it was, a friendly 
rib by an oldtimer who doesn’t want to be 
forgotten. , 

Harry Truman was an unusual product of 
the American political system. While he 
lacked many of the qualifications for leader- 
ship that we ordinarily associate with the 
high office he held, he did have a pleasing 
personality that won for him many friends. 
It was because he had friends that he was 
selected: to take the post of Vice President, 
and which fate decreed should be the step- 
ping stone to the Presidency. There were 
times, we thought, when he was a truly great 
President. 

And we hope that he with his wisecracks 
will keep on reminding us now and then that 
he still is with us. 





Democracy Versus Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. REECE of “Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, about 2 year ago I placed in 
the Recorp a statement, together with 
an article by Prof. Kenneth Colegrove, 
an eminent scholar, who was formerly 
professor of political science at North- 
western University and a man experi- 
enced in public affairs, pointing out the 
advisability of a textbook on communism 
being made available to high-school 
students. 


Such a textbook, Democracy Versus 
Communism, by Professor Colegrove 
which is edited by Dr. Hall Bartlett, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with an introduction by Prof. E. M. 
Hunt, of Columbia University, is now off 
the press and available to the public. 
It has been well received. There has 
been much favorable comment regard- 
ing it. 

I am placing in the Recorp editorials 
which appeared in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, December 28, 1957, and the 
Washington Sunday Star, December 1, 
1957, together with a review in the New 
York Herald Tribune of January 5, 
1958; by Herbert Philbrick, and an arti- 
cle from the Blessings of Liberty, pub- 
lished by the Foundation for Religious 
Action in the Social and Civil Order, 
1112 DuPont Circle Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as well as excerpts from other 
reviews and comments. 

Democracy Versus Communism is pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 
Alexander Street, Princeton, N. J. 

It is fortunate that there has been 
made available to our schools and to the 
public this splendidly written book on 
this vitally important subject, by such 
eminent scholars as Professor Colegrove 
and Dr. Bartlett. 

[From the’Saturday Evening Post of 
December 28, 1957] 
TIr’s TrmeE Our CHILDREN WERE TAUGHT THE 
Facts Asout COMMUNISM 

According to Army psychologists who in- 
terviewed the men who had been prisoners of 
the Communists in Korea and China, those 
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who in various degrees cooperated with the 
Communists were boys who knew almost 
nothing about communism and hardly more 
about their own system. Many civilians who 
have never experienced the kind of pressures 
endured by prisoners of the Reds have 
equally immature ideas. 

In the lower schools communism is seldom 
mentioned, although there are courses about 
other systems of government: British im- 
perialism, the Greek city states, the evolution 
of Rome from republic to empire, the social 
system of the American Indians, and so on. 
But concerning the system which has spread 
over half the world and threatens to engulf 
the other half, the ordinary .schoolboy had 
been told little beyond the idea that we must 
be tolerant. 

A promising effort to buck this mass of ig- 
norance has been made by a group of con- 
servative Americans who are organized as the 
Institute of Fiscal and Political Education. 
The Institute has sponsored a textbook 
called Democracy Versus Communism (Van 
Nostrand) by Prof. Kenneth Colegrove, for- 
merly professor of political science at North- 
western and a man of wide experience in 
public affairs. The book is written for stu- 
dents of high-school age and has already 
been placed in a considerable number of 
schools. 

Most Americans are ignorant of the means 
by which the Reds came to power in Russia. 
Constantly one hears people say, “Well, they 
gotta right to choose their own form of 
government same as we can choose ours.” 
The truth is, of course, that the Russian 
people never “chose” communism at all. As 
Professor Colegrove in Democracy Versus 
Communism makes plain, Lenin and his lit- 
tle group of conspirators, taking advantage 
of the confusion following the downfall of 
the Czar, took over by force. Thus the event 
being celebrated in Moscow this year is the 
anniversary, not of a triumph of ‘the Rus- 
sian people, but of a Putsch against them. 

The American student of high-school age 
certainly needs some indoctrination against 
the kind of instruction he is likely to run 
into when and if he gets to college. At a 
large number of leading universities he may 
encounter Roots of Political Behavior (Amer- 
ican Book Co.), a symposium edited by two 
Princeton professors, which includes an essay 
by the Swedish Socialist and Supreme Court 
favorite, Gunnar Myrdal. In Myrdal’s opin- 
ion “the constitutional convention was 
nearly a plot against the common people.” 
While the editors of this textbook do not 
specifically say that they agree with Myrdal 
that the “150-year-old constitution is in 
many respects impractical and ill-suited for 
modern conditions,” they do conclude that 
“the separation of powers in the American 
Constitution rendered it difficult to govern 
and practically impossible to develop a con- 
cept of political responsibility.” 

A high-school boy or girl who has read 
Professor Colegrove’s book will have learned 
that the separation of powers is the key- 
stone of our liberties and the means by 
which “our Government and our public offi- 
cials remain the ‘Servant of the People’” and 
not their master. 

Leftists will make the usual complaint 
that a book which relates in plain terms 
what communism has done to the world is 
not sufficiently “objective.” However, most 
Americans will feel that, if a sharp look at 
the Red record should engender a little re- 
vulsion against Red tyranny and some be- 
lated enthusiasm for our own achievements 
under freedom, that’s just fine, 


[From the Washington Star. of December 
1, 1957] 
Korea PrRovED THE Nezp: New Text CHARTs 
THE COMMUNISM-DEMOCRACY BATTLE 
When the United States counted the costs 
of the Korean war, more serious even than 
the loss of blood and treasure was the dis- 
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maying evidence that too many American 
soldiers, sailors and marines never knew why 
they were fighting. A largely citizen army, 
drawn from all walks of life and supposedly 
the products of an effective educational sys- 
tem, did not know the enemy, or his ide- 
ology—communism. 

Military leaders, shaken by the realization 
that prisoner morale during the Korean war 
was by far the lowest ever experienced in 
any American war, sought the reasons. Why 
did so many native-born, mentally capable 
and supposedly well-trained Americans suc- 
cumb so easily to Communist propaganda in 
the POW camps? Why did so many GI's 
become progressives, willing to do the en- 
emy’s bidding? Why did so many thou- 
sands abandon thier. self-respect, lose all 
hope and die miserably in Manchurian 
snows? 

After some of the most flagrant cases of 
betrayal of their comrades and of military 
secrets by American POW’s had been reveal- 
ed, the Pentagon set up the Defense Ad- 
visory Committee on Prisoners of War. It 
was headed by Gen. John E. Hull, who com- 
manded the forces in the Far East during the 
Korean war. 

General Hull declared flatly that American 
troops had obviously been poorly prepared 
either to know what their Nation was de- 
fending or to understand the character of 


the enemy. America’s schools, he suggested, . 


had failed to teach effectively what America 
stands for and what communism stands for. 

And Vice President Nrxon, urging that 
Communist theory and practice, labeled as 
such, should be freely and objectively dis- 
cussed in our schools, recalled that 21 Amer- 
ican boys * * * who were captured in Korea 
chose [to remain with] communism. 
Twenty of these twenty-one had never heard 
of communism except as a. dirty word be- 
fore their capture. 


MACHINERY WAS LACKING 


But the schools did not have—in fact, they 
still do not have—an adequate program, or- 
ganization, or material to fill the educational 
gap. Many boards of education have viewed 
the teaching of Communist history, theory, 
and practice as dangerously subversive. 
Teachers, sensitive to attack on ideological 
grounds, have been understandably reluc- 
tant to risk their livelihoods and reputations 
by attempting to instruct their students in 
so explosive a subject. 

The need was obvious; a start had to be 
made. With backers whose conservatism and 
patriotism were beyond challenge, the In- 
stitute of Fiscal and Political Education, a 
nonprofit educational organization chartered 
by the New York State Board of Regents, 
found the money to attack the problem. The 
institute, whose president is John Marshall, 
of Washington, a former Deputy Attorney 
General, attorney, civic leader, and the senior 
trustee of West Virginia’s Bethany College, 
commissioned Dr. Kenneth Colegrove, a Har- 
vard doctor of philosophy and a member of 
the Northwestern University political science 
faculty for 34 years, to write a textbook com- 
paring communism and democracy. 

On October 31, 3 years and over $100,000 
later, the text was published. Aimed at the 
high-school level, Democracy Versus Commu- 
nism combines discussion with clear charts, 
maps, and pictures of democracy and com- 
munism in practice. Dr. Erling M. Hunt, 
chairman of the social studies department at 
Columbia, wrote an introduction; Dr. Hall 
Bartlett, who served as chief editor of the 
book, is head of the materials division of the 
citizenship education project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

ADMITTEDLY ANTICOMMUNIST 

Democracy Versus Communism is, quite 
definitely, an anti-Communist textbook. 
contrasting the two antagonistic ways of life, 
no effort is made to present the Communists’ 
justifications or rationalizations. Rather, 
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the emphasis is of a comparison between the 
actual operation of the Communist state anq 
that of our own, in those areas deemed 
vital: Political, social, and economic 


doms, and individual opportunity for growth, — 


personal dignity, philosophical and moraj 
progress. 
“The privileges and responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship,” writes Dr. Hunt in 
his introduction, “stand out more cl 
against a background of totalitarian rule 
and restrictions. * * * No Communist wil 
regard the book as impartial. No author 
or editors committed to democracy couiq 
possibly satisfy critics who are committed to 
communism. But the author and the editor 
have tried to be accurate and to avoid 
aganda based on misrepresentation and emo. 
tional appeal. If their commitment t 
democracy shines through their effort to 
maintain honest balance, so, they believe, 
will such commitment glow also in the 
thought, discussion, and conclusion which 
they have tried to stimulate.” 

The author’s and the editor’s commitments 
to democracy do shine through, and the text 
is not devoid of emotional appeal. But it 
would be difficult indeed to prepare such a 
textbook for high-school pupils without 
dramatization of the subject matter. 

Very effectively Democracy Versus Commu. 
nism brings out the material, moral, spirit. 
ual, and philosophical gulf between the com- 
munism practiced today and the values in. 
herent in a democratic society. In such a 
contrast, the basic theory of Marxism-Lenin. 
ism, as propounded by the two prophets, is 
disregarded to the extent that it is no longer 
valid as a guide to Communist action. Sines 
that extent has by now become almost total, 
preoccupation with moribund theory would 
be only confusing in such a work as this, 

While intended primarily for use in formal 
educational programs, the book is also ayail- 
able to the public (the price is $4.95) and is 
published and distributed by a commercial 
house, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc, 


BRISK RESPONSE 


Initial response to Democracy Versus 
Communism has been brisk. Americanism 
committees of the American Legion, State 
bar associations, and other similar groups 
have expressed lively interest in the book 
and in the establishment of courses in high 
schools in which it might be used. 


But educators so far have moved cate 
tiously. Comment on the text from teach- 
ers, administrators, and educational ass0- 
ciations has been tentative. According to 
the Institute of Fiscal and Political Educa- 
tion, the city of Wilmington, Del., is plan- 
ning to inaugurate a high-school course 
using the textbook in next year’s classes, 
In Cleveland, Ohio, officials of the city’s 
board of education have praised the book 
and are actively considering its adoption 

It may be that the project has shake, 
perhaps conclusively, the long-standing op- 
position of such influential organizations a 
the American Legion to teaching anything 


at all about communism in the Nation's 
schools. On November 21, the Legions — 


Americanism commission approved instruc- 
tion in the public schools “to expose the 
fallacies of communism.” The commission 
announced it would seek “a model , 
book” for such instruction, aimed at : 
able courses designed to deepen the under- 
standing of and loyalty to American demo 
cratic ideals and institutions and to expos 
the fallacies of communism.” $ 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 


January 5, 1958] = 
New TextTsoox Reports Facts on COMMUNISM 
(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 


I have sitting before me on my desk & mo 
remarkable new book. It is the first C 


its kind ever published in the United States 
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It is a texbook on democracy and commu- 
nism—and it tells the truth about both. 

That such a textbook has not before been 
published is itself an astonishing and de- 

ble fact. 

As to the need for such a textbook, I can 
testify from firsthand experience. In lecture 
tours across the country, I have been appalled 
to discover the massive ignorance in our col- 
jeges and universities on the subject of com- 
munism. And I have been shocked to dis- 
cover the extent of pro-Communist propa- 

da which abounds today in various history 
and social studies schoolbooks. 

Verification of this discovery would take 
many columns to cover. For those who may 
be interested in learning more about the na- 
ture of material today in schools and uni- 
yersities, I would suggest that they read 
Collectivism on the Campus, by E. Merrill 
Root, and Conquest of the American Mind, 
by Felix Wittmer. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT COMMUNISM 


Hence it is that now a textbook, and a good 
one, telling the truth about the Communist 
criminal conspiracy is available. I for one 
am ready to stand up and cheer. 

The book—its title, incidentally, is “De- 
mocracy Versus Communism”—was written 
by Dr. Kenneth Colgrove, happily a man well 
equipped to tackle the job. As professor 
emeritus of political science at Northwestern 
University, he approached bis task from the 
teacher’s point of view, and with an appre- 
ciation of teaching problems and techniques. 

During World War II he served as consult- 
ant in the Office of Strategic Services in 
Washington. After the war, he served in 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Japan. For many years he 
had deplored the lack of a suitable textbook 
describing, in plain words, the difference be- 
tween democracy and communism. The pub- 
lication of his work is a dream come true. 

It is no secret_today that the production 
of any textbook is an enormously expensive 
endeavor. Unless the author is independ- 
ently wealthy, and this_is seldom the case, 
the book must be sponsored, either by a 
publisher or by a foundation. Democracy 
Versus Communism was sponsored by the 





Institute of Fiscal and Political Education, 


& nonprofit educational organization chart- 
ered by the New York State Board of Re- 
gents, 
BACKERS OF INSTITUE 

The supporters of the Institute of Fiscal 
and Political Education included the late 
Rebert Taft, and the late Democratic leader 
John W. Davis. On its present board of 
trustees are such renowned individuals as 
Dr. John Marshall, former First Assistant 
United States Attorney General; W. Royce 
Powell, public relations director of the Red 
Cross, Washington; Dr. Wilson M. Compton, 


former president, Washington State College; - 


Dr. John Lee Coulter, it and former 
President of N: D. A. and College; Dr. 
Charles Wesley Lowry, chairman and execu- 
tive director of the Foundation for Religious 
Action in the Social and Civil Order; and 
Representative Carroll Reece of Tennessee. 
In his preface, Dr. Colgrove gives credit to 
Many eminent scholars for assistance, advice 
and counsel; among them Dr. Erling M. 
Hunt, chairman of the department of teach- 
ing of social studies, Teachers 2 Ee, 
George S. Counts, formerly professor of edu- 


_ tation in Teachers College; Dr. Hall Bartlett, 


ers College, Columbia University; Merle 
Painsod, Harvard University; Willmore Ken- 
dall, Yale University; W. W. Kulski, 
University; Albert Parry, Colgate University, 
md Nicholas S. Timascheff, Fordham Uni- 


In writing the book, Professor Colgrove set 


means a rep- 
Tesentative government which ‘supports lib- 
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erty and free enterprise; (2) that commu- 
nism means lack of freedom; it means 
brutality and the police state; and (3) that 
communism seeks to destroy all freedom in 
ail countries.” 


IT MUST BE ACCURATE 


“Our textbook on democracy and com- 
munhism must follow the best pedagogical 
methods. It must avoid rigid indoctrina- 
tion. It must be accurate in its statement of 
facts. It must refrain from forcing conclu- 
sions upon pupils. It must not inculcate 
hatred of other nations as does Soviet edu- 
cation. It should teach sympathy for and 
understanding of all peoples. It should not 
ignore the spiritual values in American tra- 
‘dition.” - 

Having read the book from cover to cover, 
I can say that Dr. Coigrove has faithfully ad- 
hered to his self-imposed and high standards. 

Whether the book will now be used is 
another question. It is certain to meet with 
fierce resistance by the Communists and 
their allies. The next job is up to teachers, 
parents, and school authorities, to see that 
every student is properly equipped with 
knowledge of the most dangerous enemy 
ever to challenge our way of life. The use of 
Democracy Versus Communism, by Kenneth 
Colgrove, can do much to provide that 
knowledge. 





New HicH ScHoo.t TExTBOOK AN EDUCATIONAL 
LANDMARK 


(By Albert S. Epstein) 


Democraey Versus Communism, by Ken- 
neth Colgrove and Hall Bartlett,’ is not likely 
to receive the publicity that has been ac- 
corded the Gaither and Rockefeller reports. 
These two studies have performed a great 
service to our Nation and the free world by 
proposing measures which may lead to over- 
coming, our. military weaknesses. But the 
reports do not—nor were they intended to— 
touch the fundamental defects of our coun- 
try’s position in the 20th century—lack of 
political and ideological sophistication. 

The Nation has been shocked by the in- 
adequacies of the teaching of science in our 
schools and the failure to teach languages. 
But little attention has been paid to the 
need of providing American youth with the 
facts about communism. A little reflection 
will show that our most egregious mistakes 
regarding Soviet Russia have stemmed from 
our ignorance of. Communist theory and 
practice. Moreover, Prof. Sidney Hook has 
shown in an excellent article in the New 
Leader (January 6, 1958) that our lag in 
missile and other weapons can be traced to 
the withdrawal of American scientists from 
research on weapons of all types. He writes: 
“The sad fact, however, is that many of our 
ablest scientists have abandoned weapons re- 
search and allied fields. Among them are 
not a few who were active during the war 
in activities of this kind. If anywhere near 
the same aggregation of talent had been as- 
semblied a few years ago to solve the prob- 
lem of intercontinental missiles or a space 
satellite, there would now be other signs in 


the sky.” 
i a a s s 


Dr. Hook continues: “This failure to un- 
derstand the nature of the Soviet threat, and 
the disastrous consequences of appeasement, 
did not flow from any sympathy with com- 
munism but from a concern with peace 
* * * But, as the historical event has 
shown, this choice was a consequence of 
political ignorance.” . 

The textbook under review is intended 
overcome such political ignorance by begin- 
ning this education in the public schools. 
It is the joint product of an eminent polit- 





1 Published for the Institute of Fiscal and, 
Political Education by D. Van Nostrand Co:, 
Princeton, N. J., 1957. 
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ical scientist, Prof. Kenneth Colegrove, of 
Northwestern University, and a_ skillful 
writer of textbooks, Dr. Hall Bartlett, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Its 
contents were critically reviewed by a host 
of experts in the fields of communism, 
political science, and education. 

How is such a difficult and controversial 
subject as communism presented to second- 
ary school students? As the title indicates, 
this book is a study of democracy as con- 
fronted by its competitor, world commu- 
nism. It opens with a description of our 
divided world of today. Then the authors 
proceed to give an integrated, comprehensive, 
and accurate account of democracy and of 
its dark shadow, communism. 

Our form of government as established by 
the Constitution of 1787 is defined as a 
“Federal Republic of the democratic type.” 
The book stresses throughout the fact that 
the democratic government rests upon the 
consent of the governed. This is the very 
opposite of totalitarianism, of which com- 
munism is the most virulent form today. 

The two systems are analyzed in their 
various aspects—the meaning and fate of 
liberty, free versus controlled thought, law, 
economics, religion, race, and world outlook. 
In this analysis our authors do more than 
present a formal and stereotyped comparison 
and contrast. There is a constant shuttling 
back and forth in time and in subject mat- 
ter. By this process a durable and vivid 
historical fabric is woven for the student, 
and he will be a dull mind who is not stirred 
to a living interest in our contemporary 
world. 

The stature of this book can be measured 
only in comparison with other books on this 
subject. The reviewer, in the course of his 
efforts to arouse interest in including defi- 
nite teaching about communism in our 
school curriculum, has examined a dozen 
of the current texts used in teaching courses 
like World History and Problems of Democ- 
racy. He found that communism was han- 
dled in such a fragmented fashion that the 
student might well end up more confused 
than enlightened. Moreover, some of the 
texts were thoroughly misleading. 

It was, therefore, a wonderful experience 
to read the present work. The scope of the 
volume is amazing. It is rich in detail and 
human interest, and the argument every- 
where rests on a broad historical and phil- 
osophical base. 

Nowhere is there a Pollyanna-like attitude 
to democracy. Shortcomings are not glossed 
over. They are merely placed in proper per- 
spective. Unsolved problems are posed 
clearly and fairly. Questions are asked: “Is 
there a line between individual liberty and 
the welfare of everybody?” The answer is: 
“* * © in designing our constitution, indi- 
vidual liberty and the general welfare of all 
the people received equal consideration.” 
While upholding freedom of speech, the book 
makes it clear that there are limits to free- 
dom of speech just as there are limits to 
other personal liberties. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of the discus- 
sion to illustrate how balanced their analysis 
is. It does not fill the students with utopian 
notions. It instills in them the noble ideals 
of the Founding Fathers. But it does not for- 
get their commonsense. Ours is a working, 
not a dream, democracy. 

In contrast to the American democratic 
experience, the book traces the history of 
Russia from the Middle Ages and shows the 
soil from which the Bolsheviks grew. It 
shows that reforms were not impossible under 
the czars. Communist propaganda has been 
so successful in convincing people that the 
Bolsheviks overthrew. the czar that even 
textbooks I have read do not make clear the 
sequence of events that led to the seizure 
of power by the Bolsheviks. This book shows 
that Lenin and his followers overthrew what 
he himself called the most democratic gov- 
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ernment in the world, the Kerensky regime. 

The format of the book deserves special 
praise. Splendid use is made of maps, charts, 
diagrams, cartoons, and photographs, but 
above all I was impressed by the “capsules 
and vignettes” and also anecdotes which 
were scattered throughout the book. Men- 
tion should also be made of the pedagogical 
devices at the end of each of the seven parts 
of the book. Under “Topics for Review and 
Discussion” are listed: Terms, Who’s Who, 
Matching or Multiple Choice Exercises, and 
Questions for Discussion. Three or four key 
questions are also grouped at the end of each 
chapter. 

It would be surprising if errors did not 
creep into a volume of such broad scope. 
On page 408, there is a photograph of Bella 
Dodd, but the caption identifies her as Freda 
Utley. More serious is the use of the term 
counterrevolutionary to describe the social 
revolutionary Dora Kaplan who shot Lenin. 
A critic of Marx cannot afford to pull this 
boner: “Marx explained his belief in revolu- 
tion in the first volume of his book Das 
Kapital (Capital) * * *” (p. 52). Regard- 
less of how Marx related his economic theory 
to his revolutionary philosophy, Das Kapital 
deals with constant capital and variable 
capital, fixed capital and circulating capital, 
and not with belief in revolution. 

It is regrettable that an otherwise admir- 
able account of Russia’s slow and halting 
reforms under the czars is marred by such 
misleading headings as: “Russians Are Used 
to Dictatorial Rule” and “Russia’s Millions 
Are Used to Oppression.” True, this type of 
explanation is accepted by some scholars. 
But it ignores the broad, democratic move- 
ments at work in Russia during the 19th 
and early 20th centuries. The book does 
not even mention the Decembrists revolt of 
1825. It has nothing about the Narodniki. 

I call attention to these points because I 
believe that Democracy Versus Communism 
represents an educational landmark in our 
period of cold war and of the sternest test- 
ing which democracy in its modern form 
has known. It is therefore the more im- 
portant that the book be beyond reproach. 





DeEMoOcRACY VERSUS COMMUNISM 


(By Kenneth Colegrove; edited by Hall 
Bartlett, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; with an introductory note to 
teachers by Erling M. Hunt, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University) 


“The competition for men’s minds begins 
when they are students. This is when they 
must be taught to discriminate between 
truth and falsehood. Specifically, this is 
when they must be taught to discriminate 
between the American form of Government 
and the Soviet form. When they have all 
the facts, I am confident they will make 
the correct choice, as they have for the past 
181 years.” —Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Because it is so vitally important that 
students be taught to choose between the 
democratic and totalitarian forms of govern- 
ment, Democracy Versus Communism was 
written. It is the first textbook specifically 
designed to give high-school students a 
clear, balanced study of the world’s two 
major competing ideologies. 

On the one hand the text explores Amer- 
ican experiences and the principles upon 
which the democratic way of life is based. 
It vividly describes the unique qualities of 
democracy—the countless advantages which 
Americans too often take for granted. On 
the other hand, the text examines the doc- 
trines of Soviet communism and of other 
totalitarian regimes, contrasting the avowed 
principles with the realities of Soviet life 
today. 

By setting democracy and communism 
side by side, by studying the effects of each 
on individual rights and liberties, the text 
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enables each student to reach a meaningful 
understanding of the differences between 
these systems of government, 

It is said that Benjamin Franklin, when 
faced by an important decision, would list 
the advantages and disadvantages of each 
possible course of action. With the situa- 
tion clearly summarized, he felt better able 
to make the right choice. In this spirit 
Democracy Versus Communism is written, 
as a balance sheet of the two principal com- 
petitors for men’s allegiance. 

Planned especially for high school stu- 
dents, the book strives for presentation as 
vital as the issues we face. Because actual 
human experience is generally most real and 
most effective with high school students, the 
author draws constantly on the firsthand 
experience of Americans in his treatment of 
democracy. In the analysis of communism, 
human-interest narrative is emphasized; a 
special feature is a number of capsules and 
vignettes which dramatically, recount the 
cruelty and treachery of Soviet Communists, 
under such headings as “How the Soviet 
Secret Police Operates,” “Slave Train to Si- 
beria,” and “A Hungarian Girl’s Flight from 
Budapest.” 

Above all, Democracy Versus Communism 
seeks to present an honest picture so that 
students can make an informed, reasoned 
choice between democratic and totalitarian 
governments. In the words of Erling M. 
Hunt's introduction to the text, “The au- 
thor and editors have tried to be accurate 
and to avoid propaganda based on misrep- 
resentation and emotional appeals. If their 
commitment to democracy shines through 
their effort to maintain honest balance, 
so, they believe, will such commitment glow 
also in the thought, discussion, and conclu- 
sions which they have tried to stimulate.” 


THE AUTHOR 


Kenneth Colegrove has taught history and 
political science since 1913. After brief pe- 
riods at Mt. Holyoke College and Syracuse 
University, he was a member of the North- 
western University faculty for 34 years, first 
as associate professor and later as full pro- 
fessor of political science. He then taught 
at Queens College for a year before resign- 
ing to devote his full energy to the writing 
of Democracy Versus Communism. He holds 
a doctorate from Harvard University and an 
honorary degree from Columbia University. 

Dr. Erling M. Hunt, author of the intro- 
duction, is chairman of the Department of 
the Teaching of Social Studies in Teachers 
College. He is past president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and a co- 
author of the World’s History. 

Dr. Hall Bartlett, who served as chief 
editor in the production of the book, is head 
of the Materials Division of. the Citizenship 


~Education Project, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University. He is currently chairman of 
the Committee on Common Learnings, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. Dr. 
Bartlett, who taught social science courses in 
public junior and senior high schools for 16 
years, has collaborated in the writing of 
several .social science texts for secondary 
schools, including World History (to be pub- 
lished in 1958). 
KENNETH COLEGROVE’S DEMOCRACY VERSUS 
COMMUNISM 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


A word to teachers: - 

Part 1. A World Divided: Democracy faces 
communism. Whatis democracy? What is 
communism? 

Part 2. People’s Freedom in This Divided 
World: What liberty means jo people who 
govern themselves. What Communists do to 
liberty. 

Part 3. Free Thought Versus Controlled 
Thought: How free peoples form their ideas. 
How communism controls people’s ideas. 











Part 4. Democracy and Communism in Ac. 
tion: Written law—The foundation of lib. 
erty and justice. How the Communist 
operates. How Communists gain and keep 
power. Communist Party rule of Soviet 
Russia. 

Part 5. Free Economie Life Versus Con. 
trolled Economic Life: Capitalism provides 
economic freedom. Communism controls 
people’s economic life. How workers and 
farmers fare. 

Part 6. Religious and Racial Rights in the 
Two Systems: Religion under democracy and 
under communism. How minority groups 
are treated. 

Part 7. The Worldwide Program of: the 
Communists: Communist conquest and col. 
onization. The Communist Party’s program 
in the United States. Paths to peace and 
prosperity. 


[From the Birmingham Post-Herald of 


November 30, 1957] 
(By John Temple Graves) 


Should our children be taught what com- 
nunism is—or is that too openminded? 

Should they be taught in the same book 
that Americanism is right and communism 
wrong, or is that not openminded en 

The answer to both questions is “yes,” it 
seems to me, if the textbook is one of the 
straightforward exposition and comparison 
such as Kenneth Colegrove’s Democracy 
Versus Communism (D. Van Nostrand Co, 
Princeton) which is sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Political and Fiscal Education. : 

The institute’s president is distinguished 
John Marshall, longtime friend of Robert A, 
Taft, who was first Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral under Herbert Hoover. 

This book has persuaded the American 
Legion to change its stand against teaching 
communism, in new conviction that the fact 
and theory should be taught alongside our 
own system, with the evil of the one con- 
trasted with the good of the other. 

Some of our free-thinkers would say the 
two systems should be presented without 
any choosing of the American over the Com- 
munist. But we are outgrowing libertarian 
sentimentality now. We taught that the 
American way was good when our fathers 
established it. Why shouldn’t we teach it 
still good? 

If we had taught communism like this, 
evil contrast with Americanism, we would 
not have had so many of our men brain- 
washed as prisoners of war. They didn’t 
know what they were fighting. 





Stream Pollation—A Federal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16,1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», I 
include herewith an editorial entitled “A 
Federal Responsibility” which appeared 
in the Alton (Ill.) Evening Telegraph on 
January 24, 1958: 

A FPeperat RESPONSIBILITY 


We thoroughly sympathize with Repre- 
sentative MELVIN Price’s stand against ham- 
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simple reason that such & program could 
easily lead to Federal control of our educa- 
tional system. Furthermore, it is unwise to 
‘use Federal funds on types of public work for 
which it is comparatively easy to arouse in- 
terest in local financing. 

Sewers and sewage-treatment plants are a 
totally different problem. To begin with, 

ation of stream contamination is a 
Federal affair. 

It is extremely difficult to arouse public 
interest in financing sewers and treatment 
plants by bond issues, which mean increases 
in tax rates. : 

Alton probably will be finding this out be- 
fore too long if events run their course. 

Sewers lie underground out of sight. The 
dfficulties they cause often are localized to 
a limited minority, albeit they are contrib- 
uted to by the majority, which remains, it 
thinks, unhurt. 

As for sewage-processing plants, the public 
rarely thinks of them as long as there’s a 
river the size of the Mississippi to dump the 
public sewage in and have it carried away. 

Any encouragement the Federal Govern- 
ment can give needed sewer and sewage- 
treatment projects contributes’ just that 
much to realization of much-needed but all- 
too-often neglected, improvements. 


TIRE a 


Views of George F. Kennan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial titled ““Try 
Readin’ Kennan,” and a feature article 
titled “What Did Kennan Actually Ad- 
yocate?” from the Milwaukee Journal. 
The feature article summarizes the con- 
tent of the six talks that Kennan gave 
recently in England. 

Try READIN’ KENNAN 


The New Leader magazine, in a spoofing 
interview with an imaginary high spokes- 
man, reports this fascinating scrap of con- 
versation: 

Spokesman: Have you read the Gaither 
report? 

Reporter: No, Mr. Spokesman. Have you? 

Spokesman: Nobody has read the Gaither 
Teport. It is a very good report, though. 

Almost the same thing can be said about 
the series of six talks that George F. Kennan, 
former State Department expert and author- 
ity on Soviet affairs, gave recently in Eng- 
land. The talks have raised a storm—mainly 
&critical one. And the critics have been so 
Wild and have shown such a distorted idea 
of what Kennan really said that one colum- 
nist has commented! “Everybody talkin’ 
‘bout Kennan ain’t readin’ him.” 

And Kennan is worth reading. On page 1 
of this section today is a point by point sum- 
mary of the Kennan talks. If you're “talkin’ 
‘bout Kennan” or just listening to people 
who do, here’s a chance to find out what he 
Teally said. 

Kennan’s is one of the really imaginative 
4nd creative minds in the foreign field. He 
deserves reading—and especially he deserves 
it by his critics before they lose their blasts 
at him and his ideas. 


Wxat Dip KENNAN REALLY ADVOCATE? 
I. THE INTERNAL SOVIET SCENE 


1. Economic. Progress since the war has 
been remarkable but uneven. The U. 8. 
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8. R. is second only to the United States 
in industrial production and possibly sec- 
ond to none in the production of military 
goods. But progress must not be exagger- 
ated: American expansion in the same period 
has been (absolutely) greater. The U. 8S. 
8S. -R. has had the percentage growth advan- 
tage of being at a comparatively early stage. 

The emphasis has been on military indus- 
trialization. Agriculture is in a sad state. 

2. Political. The distribution of power at 
the top, and relations between governors and 
governed: 

(a) The party is not the only place to 

_make a career. After Stalin’s death Khrush- 

chev had to share power with the military 
and other elements. He has been getting 
rid of his partners, thus setting course for a 
new form of Stalinism minus (so far) po- 
lice terror, but at heavy cost in damage to 
others. The situation is unstable. 

(b) Concessions made by Stalin’s success. 
ors served to reveal rather than soften dis- 
content (especially among the intelligentsia 
and students). The real needs of educated 
people can only be met by full cultural free- 
dom but this is incompatible with Com- 
munist rule. 

8. Viewpoint of the West. Russian ad- 
vances are not automatically western losses. 
The Russian picture of economic competi- 
tion is false: The United States is engaged 
in no such competition. 

Militarily, the power to destroy is now so 
great that variations in degree have ceased 
to count. 

The real competition is for each to solve 
his own problems (e. g., in the United States, 
race, slums, education). 

It. SOVIET EXTERNAL ATTITUDES 


1. Why are Soviet leaders so hostile to the 
West? The Russians themselves express 
their hostility in ideological terms. The 
West tends to ascribe it to a lust for con- 
quest. 

The basic Russian determination is to ex- 
“ploit weaknesses in western society. Armed 
force is a precaution, a psychological ad- 
junct, and a weapon to be available in the 
last phases of capitalist collapse, but not a 
major instrument. 

To regard the Soviet leaders primarily as 
very suspicious or very evil is to oversimplify. 

They are excellently informed about the 
West’s economics, armaments, etc., but go 
wrong whenAt comes to motives because they 
fail in objective analysis. 

2. Implications for western statesmanship. 
Argument is pointless. 

The Soviet leaders can be effected by situ- 
ations but not by words. 

Meetings of top leaders are therefore of 
doubtful value except, possibly, at the end of 
a negotiating process. 

Negotiation as a coalition is inappropriate 
and clumsy. The involvement of the United 
Nations is beside the point of great power 
conflict as well as unfair to the United 
Nations. 

The approach by way of general disarma- 
ment is unpromising; to attempt to remove 
armaments before removing substantive con- 
flicts is to put the cart before the horse. 

The West should answer Soviet propa- 
ganda, however tiresome the repetition in- 
volved, no falsehood or distortion should go 
unanswered. For the rest: Old-fashioned 
diplomatic attack on individual problems. 


Itt, EAST AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


1. There is no basic issue of genuine 
gravity between Russia and the West which 
does not arise out of the way the war ended: 
Control over Germany and much of Eastern 
Europe passed from a German Government 
to the Allied armies. 

In the satellite part of this area, Rus- 
sian attempts to undo the harm done by 
Stalinist ruthlessness have only revealed the 
depths of discontent and forced the Russians 
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to reimpose sharp limits to independence 
trends. 

The situation is extremely precarious and 
must produce either new convulsions or a 
real adjustment to Soviet domination. Both 
alternatives are appalling. 

There is no escape from this dilemma so 
long as Russian troops remain in the satel- 
lite area. But they will so long as western 
forces remain in Germany. 

2. German unification. The West main- 
tains that this must flow from free elections 
and that a united Germany must be free to 
join NATO. 

This means that western forces could re- 
main in Germany but not Russian forces. 
The Russians are most unlikely to accept this. 

Yet the division of Germany is a matter 
of real concern. The western position in 
Berlin is unsafe, especially now thit Mos- 
cow, by using the East German Government, 
can make that position impossible by proxy. 

3. Assumptions reexamined. 

(a) Is it wise to insist that an all-German 
Government be free to determine its mili- 
tary alliances? Germany may be unable to 
achieve unity without accepting restraints 
on its future military position. 

(b) Would a mutual withdrawal of forces 
from the heart of Europe put the West at a 
disadvantage? We exaggerate the likelihood 
of a Russian offensive and ,the value of the 
satellite armies to the Russians and under- 
estimate the significance of ballistic missiles 
and the security advantages of a Soviet with- 
drawal. 

It is more desirable to get Soviet forces out 
of Central and Eastern Europe than to cul- 
tivate a new German Army to oppose them 
while they stay there. 


Iv. THE MILITARY PROBLEM 


1. The danger of war is immediate as well 
as terrible since efforts to compose major po- 
litical differences have been practically aban- 
doned. 

To multiply the destructiveness of weapons 
and their speeds provides no escape. 

Our weapons must be as effective as pos- 
sible, but this is a temporary and regrettable 
expedient and no part of a constructive for- 
eign policy; a suicidal weapon cannot be 
effective as a diplomatic sanction or as the 
basis for an alliance. 

2. The search for an alternative to the H- 
bomb as a basis for national defense has led 
people to distinguish so-called tactical atom- 
ic weapons and to talk of graduated deter- 
rents and limited wars, but this picture of 
warfare restricted by tacit understanding is 
a slender and wishful hope. Nor would such 
warfare be relatively harmless since even 
tactical atomic weapons are sickeningly de- 
structive. 

To give such weapons to continental allies 
would seriously increase tension in Europe 
and make a Russian withdrawal from Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe unthinkable. 

3. The only alternative to our present un- 
promising path is the geographical separa- 
tion of the forces of the nuclear powers. 

Continental countries, while retaining the 
NATO guaranties, would have to take more 
responsibility for their own protection. 

The Russian threat being more political 
than military, Western Europe’s first require- 
ment is social health. 

Their armed forces should be of the Swiss 
territorial-militia type, with internal rather 
than external functions. 

So fortified, these countries would not 
need foreign garrisons. 


Vv. BEYOND EUROPE 


1. The southern band of countries (south 
and southeast Asia, the Middle East and 
north Africa) presents different problems, 
which arise from the attitudes of the inhabi- 
tants rather than from what the Russians 
are doing. The position, which has deteri- 
orated, cannot be mended by talking to Mos- 
cow, but by changing local states of mind. 
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2. Western mistakes. To expect too much 
and try to keep Russian influence out alto- 
gether. 

To become unduly agitated about Russian 
activities and underrate the ability of Asian 
and African leaders to cope with them. 

To treat psychological and political prob- 
lems as purely military; a military alliance 
or gesture is no answer to a threat of com- 
munism. 

3. Economic aid. There is no direct rela- 
tion between economic aid and political 
attitudes. 

If economic aid is regarded as payment of 
a@ due or a sign of weakness, it does more 
harm than good. Prolonged aid comes to be 
taken for granted and its curtailment is then 
resented. 

4. What can be done about attitudes? In 
the short term, little—except to relax. 

In the Middle East we have to prevent 
local troubles from leading to a world war, to 
keep great power forces from becoming in- 
volved. 

The West should reduce its dependence on 
Middle Eastern materials and facilities by 
cultivating alternatives, stockpiling, and 
accepting minor limitations on domestic 
consumption. 

VI. NATO 


i. Purpose. The Russians talk as though 
NATO were solely designed to start a 
war. 

Others, regarding war as inevitable, think 
we should arm to the teeth in NATO in 
the hope of surviving when war comes. 

A third view is that military strength will 
facilitate a political settlement on our terms. 

But a stronger NATO would probably make 
he Russians even less amenable and would 
provoke countermeasures difficult to undo. 

NATO's original purpose still holds good. 
It was to set up a military shield to reassure 
Europe rather than to meet imminent at- 
tack; and behind this shield to meet the 
Communist danger by reviving European eco- 
nomies and confidence. 

2. A return to this conception of NATO 
would not mean a neglect of our military 
strength or the unilateral abandonment of 
the nuclear deterrent. 

It means that war must not be held in- 
evitable and that the strengthening of 
NATO must not be pursued in such a way 
as to prejudice our chances of reducing our 
dangers by negotiation. 

The strength of the West is not to be 
sought only in NATO’s military basket but 
also in cooperative economic and technologi- 
cal efforts and the spirit of our domestic 
life. 

Armies and weapons are but the smaller 
part of what we put in the hands of our 
statesmen. 





The Republican Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OP ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Arizona 
Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., dated Sunday, 
January 26, 1958. Mr. William R. Ma- 
thews, editor of the Arizona Daily Star, 
has set forth in words which anyone can 
understand a situation of which both 
parties should be cognizant. Mr. Ma- 
thews is a member of the Democratic 
Party but in his editorial he has pointed 
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out what he believes to be a wrongful 
approach by the Democrats, and a lack 
of strength in the Republican Party to 
point out this error to the American 
people. Every American of both parties 
should consider the wisdom ¢ontained in 
this editorial. 
THE REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY ‘ 

When the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, headed by Senator LrNDON JOHN- 
SON, made its report declaring, “We are en- 
gaged in a race for survival,” it dramatized 
that great American failing of seeing things 
only in extremes. 

To imply that America cannot survive as a 
great free society, the most powerful and 
wealthy the world has ever known, unless it 
matches the Soviet Union in number of 
modern engines of destruction, is a gross 
exaggeration. To the contrary the destiny 
of country is going to be determined by the 
wisdom with which the American people and 
their leaders can be inculcated, by the thrift, 
the work and the intelligence with which 
they act. 

At this moment our country is not in im- 
minent danger of an attack by the Soviet 
Union. The greatest danger at this moment 
is the bellicose shouts of the war hawks, 
whose advice, if we heed it, will take us right 
into the very war we seek to avoid. The 
records of history show that prolonged 
armament races always end in war. 

Certainly we should maintain our military 
strength at the highest level a free society 
can provide, not for just a race, but as long 
as we do face the potential danger from 
Moscow. We have to learn to live with this 
danger, but we can never hope to match the 
mighty armaments a totalitarian dictator- 
ship can squeeze out of its people. 

Moreover, if we would just calm ourselves, 
we might take note of how those who live 
in much more danger, as the people of 
Europe do, are not going to any extremes. 
They are not expressing the fears that we 
express. And they are weak, while we are 
strong. At times they express the fear that 
America’s hysteria and her great strength 
make her nearly as big a menace as the 
Soviet Union. 

The discouraging part of the present 
Washington hysteria is that the most mili- 
tant, bellicose political leaders are Demo- 
crats. They are critical of Ike because he 
does not rave and rant and frighten the 
American people. Any suggestion he makes 
that might question squandering money in 
haste, they heap with scorn. 

What an opportunity the Republicans 
have, if they would denounce the Democrats 
and cite how it was under three Democratic 
Presidents that this country went to war. 
Instead of cringing in fear they should dare 
to come out and throw down the gauntlet 
on such vital matters of deficit financing and 
inflation. What a chance there is for the 
Republican leadership to accomplish, rather 
than to evade, the necessary task of seeking 
through negotiation an accommodation with 
the Soviet Union. 

Why not make the Republican Party a 
party of peace in contrast to the way the 
Democratic Party leadership is making its 
party the great historical war party? As 
surely as churning sour cream makes butter, 
if the present policy of the Democratic 
Party continues unchecked, it will take us 
into war. If there was ever a political party 
presented with a great timely issue, it is 
the Republican Party of today. 

Unfortunately, its leadership seems to lack 
that vital spark of political courage that a 
challenge to the Democratic Party would 
require. And so we are on our way not in a 
race for survival, but in a race hellbent for 
war and destruction, probably not in the 
next 3 or 4 years, but definitely by 1970. 





Allen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
my other distinguished colleagues, I wish 
to pay tribute to two of Connecticut's 
most outstanding citizens, Mrs. Mildred 
P. Allen, and her husband, Mr. Edward 
N. Allen. Mrs. Mildred P. Allen is sec- 
retary of state in Connecticut, and much 
to our sorrow and dismay she recently 
announced that she would not be a can- 
didate for renomination to that impor- 
tant office. 

During her service as secretary of 
state, Mrs. Allen has demonstrated the 
same great qualities and ability that 
have characterized her illustrious career 
and made her one of Connecticut’s most 
beloved citizens and one of its most out- 
standing leaders. Mildred P. Allen will 
indeed be missed but long remembered 
by her many friends in the good State of 
Connecticut. 

We shall long remember her inspiring 
work in civic affairs, such as her service 
in the Connecticut Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation, the Children’s Cystic Fibrosis 
Association of Connecticut, and the Con- 
necticut Chapter of the National Multi- 
ple Sclerosis Society, to mention only 
several organizations in which she 
rendered outstanding service. 

Her astute husband, Gov. Edward N, 
Allen, is also noted for his great service 
to the State of Connecticut, particularly 
during his terms as lieutenant governor 
of the State and as mayor of Hartford. 

A very vivid description of Mr. ‘and 





Mrs. Allen was written by Mr. Alan Olm- 
stead and appeared in the Waterbury 


(Conn.) Republican on January 28. 

So accurate and factual is this edi- 
torial, Mr. Speaker, that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it here inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD as a further 
tribute to these two great citizens of 
Connecticut. 

A TALE or Two ALLENS 
(By Alan Olmstead) 

Our standards for measuring people in 
politics are relatively simple. If we never 
catch them with a knife in somebody's back, 
if we never catch them pushing somebody 
else, if we never find them indulging in plots 
and cabals or even in thought or word which 
reflects enmity to somebody else, then we 
proceed to give them just about our highest 
mark. ye 

We are not forced to give this mark very 
often. And it would be very rare to find 
ourselves giving this mark to two people at 
once. y 

But the announcement of Mrs. Mildred 
Alien that she will not be a candidate for 
renomination as of state on the 


secretary 
Republican ticket is the signal for such & 


rare occasion. 
We have never heard, or heard of, Mil- 


dred Allen taking anybody apart, question- 


ing anybody’s worth or, in’ 

against anybody, questioning any 
right to win success and favor in the 
showing an edge against any individual. 
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If our reporting is; by any chance, a little 
too generous for any human being, if there 
nave been touches of conduct we may have 
missed, we still move that they be stricken 


out. 


The general top impression has been one - 


of complete decency, and it is strong enough 
to blot out any human lapses, if there have 
peen any. 

Mildred Allen has minded her own busi- 
ness, and minded it industriously, intelli- 
gently, and well. 

And, what is indeed very rare in politics, 
she leaves public office essentially the same 
person she was when she entered it, as 
quiet, as modest, as unspoiled and un- 
smudged as she was at the begininng. 

And she has never been interested in the 
downward progress of anybody. To the con- 
trary, she has lived very well by letting live. 

As we thus give her our highest mark, it 
seems fitting to recall that a similar mark 
has already been bestowed in the same 
household. J 

The same innate decency, the same good 
tolerance of others, the same refusal to de- 
mand for self, the same good inability to 
become involved in that brand of politics 
which seeks to find good fortune in the mis- 
fortune of others, has also distinguished the 
public career of Edward N. Allen, her hus- 
band. 

_He too maintained an interior health, san- 

ity, decency and kindness of outlook which 
kept him from ever playing the political 
game as most others play it. And Ned Al- 
len’s success story, in remaining Ned Al- 
len, was the more remarkable because he 
did indeed have human ambition, which 
might have tempted him into swapping in 
character for a better chance at becoming 
governor. But he managed to be in the 
game, and get out of it, without creating an 
enemy, or deserving one. He was, in fact, 
even kind to those who didn’t deserve it 
from him. - 

So here are two who have gone through 
the fires of politics untouched, purely and 
simply, it seems to us, because they are the 
kind of people they are. It is very nice 
indeed that they are husband and wife. 





Bold and Persistent Leadership Needed in 
United States Atontic Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Eugene M. 
Zuckert on November 25, 1957. 

Mr. Zuckert is a former member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

. His address follows: 

Wanted: Bold and t leadership. 

In these days of bitter national humilia- 
tion, our self-searching always brings us 
back to those few words as we seek to find 
and hold the road to world leadership in 
the cause of peace. 

Tn such a context, the subject in the fore- 
front of our minds must be weapons—weap- 





- Ons for survival—and the crushing realiza- 


tion that we have dissipated a crucial ad- 
vantage. The recent frantic domination 
of newspaper front pages by stories of plans, 
accelerations, accomplishments, Ss or 
cutbacks, and the like, cannot deceive any- 
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body. These are not reflections of leader- 
ship; these are belated responses. Two 
months ago combating inflation was said to 
be our prime national need and slashes of 
defense spending were supposed to consti- 
tute the height of wisdom. Talk has 
changed—fast. 

My talk today; however, is not about 
weapons. It covers, however, another im- 
portant element of our world leadership. 
It is the cause of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

In December 1953, the President of the 
United States accurately expressed the deep 
hunger in this country and the world to 
reduce what he called the fear of the atom. 
To the solution of “‘the fearful atomic di- 
lemma,” the President pledged that this 
country would “devote its entire heart and 
mind to find the way by which the mirac- 
ulous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated to 
his life.” 

By this one speech the President achieved 
a tremendous effect upon the minds of 
people here and all over the world. The 
leadership of the United States in that great 
task was a source of national pride and shin- 
ing hope to the world. In this talk with you 
today, I would like to‘discuss that effort 
based upon the 4 years that have passed, and 
to appraise the significance of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy as we see them today. 

Although atomic energy is inherently, of 
course, a subject of extreme technical in- 
tricacy, we can talk about its peaceful uses 
in the most understandable terms. 


TWO AREAS OF PEACEFUL USES 


Broadly, there are two areas of promise 
generally associated with atomic energy. 
The first involves radiation, the invisible 
emanations akin to X-ray that are emitted 
during nuglear reactions. Radiation is versa- 
tile in its effects; the bad ones give us some 
of our most difficult problems in bringing 
about peaceful uses of atomic energy. But 
besides these, there is an ever-widening 
number of things that radiation permits us 
to accomplish that either could not be done 
before or could not be done as well. De- 
tection of radiation permits improved diag- 
nosis of many diseases; radiation’s effect 
upon the life cells affords new treatment of 
cancer and leukemia; it is a new source of 
sterilization in packaging, it holds promise 
of revolutionizing the preservation of food 
without refrigeration; it may be the basis of 
an important new source of energy in effect- 
ing a great variety of chemical reactions. 
We cannot today predict what 10 years will 
bring in medicine, agriculture, and industry 
as the result of our researches in radiation. 

This area is of great significance, but it. is 
the other branch of atomic energy effects 
that has come to be symbolic of the great 
potential of peaceful uses. Now we are 
talking about reactors—the atomic furnaces 
that_provide heat for electric power, or for 
propelling ships across or under the sea, or 
supplying heat for industry, and, perhaps, 
even to our homes. And of these, the atomic 
reactor for creating electric power has dom- 
inated the imagination of the world. Be- 
cause atomic reactors offer such a compact 
source of heat, they raise the image of 
power in abundance in areas where it is ex- 
pensive or unobtainable. And abundant 
power offers a dream of prosperity to many 
power-hungry countries. This is why our 
promise to share atomic materials and 
atomic know-how with the rest’ of the world 
excited so much hope. It is our progress in 
realizing atomic energy for heat for power 
that we examine today. 

How well have we done? Frankly, we have 

ted the world and our own hopes. 
Either the job we took on was too tough and 
we promised too much, or we have not done 
as well as we should. 

Simply stated, the results to date are that 
we are just about to complete our first power 
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reactor—the 75,000-kilowatt plant at Ship- 
pingport. In addition, there are some small 
reactors producing small quantities of power 
that have been completed. We have sold one 
small power reactor abroad. By 1965, we ex- 
pect to have three to four million kilowatts 
of nuclear power in the United States. 

Compared with this, look at England. 
England has in actual operation, feeding 
power into its homes and factories, the large 
Calder Hall reactors. By 1960, England will 
have additional large power reactors and by 
1966, will have about five to six million kilo- 
watts of installed nuclear capacity. England 
has sold its first large power reactor abroad, 
the recently announced sale to Italy. It is 
likely that British sales of reactors abroad 
will exceed ours in the next few years. 

Russia has one small power reactor in prac- 
tical operation and will have a 420,000-kilo- 
watt reactor station (more than I reactor) 
by 1960. In addition, it has agreements to 
supply power reactors in the near future to 
its satellites, at least to East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. In fact, there is now being 
built at Ziar in central Czechoslovakia, on a 
tributary of the Danube, a 150,000-kilowatt 
power reactor to be completed by 1960. It is 
interesting that this reactor is in the vicinity 
of a large aluminum-processing plant. 

We can only hope that we will not learn 
of Russian intentions to place a power re- 
actor in some country more neutral than 
its satellites, because this would certainly be 
another outstanding propaganda victory for 
Russian science and technology. 

Western Germany is an interesting future 
entrant in the atomic-power race. Handi- 
capped by reason of its status and economy 
in the years after World War II, West Ger- 
many is now making great strides in the 
development of atomic-energy competence. 
It is unthinkable that in 5 years, the German 
genius for technical production at a price 
will not make it a formidable atomic-energy 
nation. 

It may be that the United States still holds 
its lead in atomic-energy know-how. It is 
quite evident, however, that we are not ahead 
in any race to get atomic-energy powerplants 
into being. 


ECONOMIC MOTIVATIONS IMPORTANT 


One plausible explanation is certainly the 
important one of motivation. Britain is 
building atomic energy power plants be- 
cause it needs the power today and will need 
it even more as time goes on. Europe, short 
ef coal and oil, and frightened by the les- 
sons of the Suez crisis, is eager to have mil- 
lions of kilowatts of power from atomic 
energy in place by 1965. In this new and 
difficult technology, that means the work on 
the first of such reactors must begin now. 
The contrast, seized upon by those who ex- 
plain our present course, is that until about 
1970, there are only a few places in the 
United States where power reactors can be 
economically justified against conventional 
plants. 

It is this argument that is the crux of the 
present approach to atomic energy in this 
country. 

How does it match with such administra- 
tion statements as the moving words of the 
President before the United Nations in De- 
cember 1953? How does it match with an 
administartion statement that it would be 
tragic if we were not the Nation to supply 
reactors to the undeveloped nations of the 
world? It doesn’t match at all. 

The difficulty is that the United States 
program is only partially concerned with re- 
sults and technical superiority; of equal and 
sometimes overwhelming importance, the 
program has been determined by certain 
ideological and economic considerations. 
These have not only affected the technical 
pace of atomic energy; they have distorted 
the perspective of those in charge of the 
program and invalidated their objectivity. 
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For example, in 1952 and 1953 American 
industry was concerned about the fact that 
wartime necessity had made atomic energy 
a Government monopoly, and industry was 
afraid that it might continue to remain so. 
Industry began a great clamor to get the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 amended to per- 
mit it to participate upon a more conven- 
tional basis in the atom’s development. 
This was a completely legitimate objective, 
but industry overstated its case. Atomic 
energy technology was clearly too little ad- 
vanced, and the solutions far too expensive 
to get accelerated progress without much 
more Government participation than indus- 
try wanted, or at first believed necessary. 
Emphasis upon private enterprise and in- 
tense allergy to Government sponsorship of 
ambitious atomic energy development be- 
came administration policy and have been 
carried to such an extreme, that perceptive 
private enterprise advocates in industry are 
now desperately trying to call off their ad- 
ministration friends in order to make 
progress. 

Another ideological objective of a different 
and uglier kind has been a tremendous dis- 
service to atomic energy progress in this 
country. It is ironical that the next sig- 
nificant step affecting atomic energy taken 
by the administration after the President’s 
United Nations speech was the attempt to 
put over the shoddy power adventure now 
known as Dixon-Yates. Dixon-Yates, as you 
and I know, had nothing to do with atomic 
energy. Directed by some still misty higher 
authority, Dixon-Yates was somebody’s slick 
idea of using AEC authority and prestige to 
fight TVA. More than any other event, 
Dixon-Yates and its stormy repercussions 
weakened the high degree of confidence and 
cooperation existing between the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The abandonment of 
the Commission’s political inviolability by 
the administration has been of inestimable 
harm and has served to make much more 
difficult, objective assessment and action in 
connection with the -problems of atomic 
energy. 

OTHER HINDRANCES TO ATOMIC ENERGY 


Another deterrent to vigorous atomic en- 
ergy action has been the overwhelming de- 
gree of concern of the administration con- 
cerning inflation and the size of the budget. 
It may be that the administration has been 
@ crusade, but if so, it is the first crusade 
in history in which the sharpest lances have 
been carried by the accountants and book- 
keepers. Atomic energy has suffered from 
this fact in the same manner as weapons 
progress and basic research. 

In February 1953, before they were even 
knowledgeable about our atomic enery pro- 
gram, the confident Cabinet recruits from 
industry believed that a billion dollars 
could be saved in the atomic energy program. 
Because this would have gutted the weapons 
expansion program, they were finally per- 
suaded to set a more modest goal. Even so, 
despite their brief -acquaintance with the 
program, they cut out the reactor for the 
aircraft carrier (restored 2 years later and 
now apparently labeled an administration 
accomplishment), cut back the nuclear air- 
craft program and also eliminated one im- 
portant aspect of the power reactor program 
(later restored by the Joint Committee). 

The specific cuts were serious in them- 
selves but more so, because of their refiection 
of administration psychology. The working 
people down the line in Government take 
their cue from the top; because it was clear 
that saving money and not affirmative prog- 
ress was the primary goal, the power of the 
money men rose. There is no doubt, for ex- 
ample, that the Bureau of the Budget today 
is exercising more dampening control over 
the atomic energy program than ever before. 
You have to know the governmental system 
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of budget estimates and the hurdles that 
can be erected in the way of an agency ac- 
tually obtaining the ability to spend money 
already appropriated by Congress, in order to 
appreciate fully the extent to which the 
tempo and spirit of a program can be hin- 
dered and blunted. This is happening today 
in many parts of the programs for the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. . 

All that we have been saying relates to an 
immutable law of large organization— 
business of Government. This is the prin- 
ciple that dramatic tasks can be accom- 
plished only if its leadership takes extraor- 
dinary measure within the organization to 
insure the result. The leadership has to 
make its will felt down through the levels of 
the top executives to the scientists, the pro- 
gramers, the workers, the lawyers, the finan- 
cial people, and a whole host of others, if the 
end result is to be concrete action. Large 
organization is a kind of perpetual trial by 
combat among suborganizations with in- 
herently conflicting missions. The people 
who have responsibility for accomplishment 
want no hindrance to their doing the specific 
job assigned. But there are other people in 
the organization responsible for policies 
which impair action, and the net direction of 
the task is slowed and steered by these other 
objectives. The inspired leader knows how 
to employ the momentum of large organi- 
zation and, at the same time, possesses the 
skill to pierce its complicated inertia and 
throw the balance sufficiently to achieve 
imaginative, complex action. 

One example that has always thrilled me 
was President Franklin Roosevelt's stirring 
announcement early in World War II that 
the United States would embark upon a pro- 
gram to build 50,000 airplanes a year. There 
were too many good reasons why the job 
couldn't be done; such as, not enough alumi- 
num, shortage of engineers and labor, inad- 
equate quantities of special machine tools, 
and a host of others. But the job did get 
done because President Roosevelt followed 
up a dramatic and specific program by as- 
signing responsibilities, putting doers in the 
top jobs, by measuring results, and instilling 
an atmosphere of determination through the 
ranks that the job had to be done. 


EXAMPLE OF WARTIME ATOMIC ENERGY 
PROGRAM 


Our wartime atomic energy effort was of 
similar cloth. In 1939 there was nothing 
but a theoretical possibility that the energy 
inside the nucleus of the atom could be 
harnessed to make a new dimension of 
weapons. There were only the hopes of a 
group of scientists who made Albert Ein- 
stein their spokesman to President Roosevelt. 
The chain reaction, foundation of nuclear 
weapons, had not even been achieved in a 
laboratory experiment. It was not until De- 
cember 1942—only 15 years ago next 
month—that Enrico Fermi reached that 
great milestone. And, amazingly, it was less 
than 3 years later that we possessed the 
weapons to drop on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
a job of so many complexities that such a 
pace of accomplishment is truly incredible. 

In fairness, of course, I have been talking 
about great tasks completed under the pres- 
sure of wartime, but, nonetheless, the same 
requirements of leadership apply to accom- 
plishment of any great program in a Gov- 
ernment organization. 

Coming back to the present day. what 
have been the results of America’s promise 
to the world regarding the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy? Two nuajor accomplish- 
ments—the Geneva Conference in 1955, and 
this Government’s sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency and the de- 
termined and successful fight for its birth. 
The Geneva Conference was important be- 
cause it brought into focus the interests of 
the whole world in atomic energy and made 
us learn anew that there are great scientists 
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and great scientific nations outside the 
United States. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency 
is significant because it bears the promise 
of all the nations of the world working to. 
gether in a vital common cause. But today 
this is only a hope because, at the very 
best, it will take several years before such a 
delicate internationally constituted mechan. 
ism can translate promise into significant 
accomplishment. 

The other results of the President’s United 
Nations speech have been the painfully 
achieved accomplishments of Government 
organization, proceeding without adequately 
specific programs and without determined 
leadership. Surely, power reactors are going 
to be built in the United States and power 
reactors will be built abroad as a result of 
the United States’ effort, but that progress 
will be materially slowed by our great 
hesitancy. If dramatic achievement and 
international atomic energy leadership have 
been essential parts of our national policy, 
we have missed the boat. We have taken 
some necessary preliminary steps but creas 
tive and bold action have been subordi« 
nated to explanation and rationalization, 
The results are something less than the de- 
votion of our entire heart and mind to this 
job. 

In contrast, as Democrats we can be proud 
that our atomic energy spokesmen in the 
Congress have consistently fought for ag- 
gressive programs and tangible progress in 
the power reactor field. I refer to the Demo- 
cratic members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Their thinking has been in the same mold 
as the Navy's atomic submarine program, 


They have realized that the cost of bold 


progress is the setting of specific targets and 
the willingness to pay the high costs of fére« 
ing technological advance. They have seen 
proposals, such as the Gore-Holifield bill, at- 
tacked on technological. and ideological 
grounds or simply ignored on the complacent 
basis of the sufficiency of present programs, 
Gradually the wisdom and rightness of the 
philosophy for which they have fought, has 
been acknowledged by independent groups 
and, even in the atomic energy industry 
that has so long suspected bold programs 
and active Government participation. 

It would be silly to deny there are many 
difficult technical problems underlying any 
program for buifding power reactors, but 
the fact is that we must build power re- 
actors in this country of a size geared to 
their end use. We certainly cannot expect 
foreign countries to follow United States 
atomic energy leadership in the power re- 
actor field if we do not develop and build, 
first and second generations of a variety of 
reactors in this country. Our criterion must 
not be whether such reactors are presently 
economic, but rather their promise for the 
future. 

This is costly but indispensable to inter- 
national atomic energy leadership. Much 
time has been lost. 


The problems we have been talking about. 
today are incapable of easy solution, but. 


their diverse and important implications to 
our future and the future of our leadership, 
demands that they receive the most pain- 
staking consideration American public opin- 
ion can give, The fact that internationally 


atomic energy involves the intangible sym- _ 


bol of leadership; the fact that, domesti-« 
cally, atomic energy is a matter of long- 
range and not immediate concern, make 
the problems more subtle and the solu- 
tions more difficult. 

It is truly a test of the vigor and fiexi- 
bility of our democratic system whether w® 
are capable of finding answers, and pro- 
ceeding in pursuit of their fulfillment with 
devotion and stamina, 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on January 17, 1958, the junior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) de- 
livered a significant address to the Com- 
monwealth Club of California, in San 
Francisco. I know that the Senate will 
be as interested, as I was, in the pro- 
posals suggested by the Senator, from 
New York on a wide range of important 
topics. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator’s remarks be incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA IN CRISIS 
(Text of an address by Senator Jacop K. 

Javits delivered before the Commonwealth 

Club of California, Sheraton Palace Hotel, 

San Francisco, Calif., Friday, January 17, 

1958, 1 p. m., P. s. t.) 

_ The mood of the Congress may be de- 
scribed as being deeply mortified that the 


United States, eee sod ip and 
power, is in a position it must catch 
up with the Soviet alse the missiles 


race at the price of our 7 survival, 

I believe the care aston the Congress, by 
that osmosis which in a free ree ety trans- 
mits to us the deepest hopes and fears and 
aspirations of the people, feels : real sense 
of urgency and crisis. We do not think we 
have too much time to catch up, and we do 
not think that catching up is enough. 
Most of us feel that a great country like ours 


_§ress and the people will implement it—~ 


indeed by the determination of their fe- 
sponse to the President’s call are enat the 
whole executive department, too, will follow 
through on the President’s program. The 
ee it ee wee anaes oe 


‘ tinued in high office not with spirit 
and conviction in out the. agreed 

There are new dangers, imminené and 
Teal, which we now face that require new 
Temedies the Soviet Union’s mis- 


and 
The President has ‘led the way for 
those of us in the to 


Appendix 


- outline a program of action which, being 


specific may then ‘be subjected to that analy- 
sis and debate which has so often produced 
our greatest national efforts. Although the 
time is short and we are all under pressure, 
the need for using our resources, both human 
and material, effectively requires not a piece- 
meal approach but a total program. If 
enough of us are willing to make our pro- 
posals promptly and in specific terms, then 
our course will be most quickly charted. 
That any program suggested will include mat- 
ters already proposed is, of course, clear. In- 
deed it is hoped that in this way the great- 
est consensus of view may be arrived at the 
most promptly. 

The people are prepared, I believe, to 
work as hard as requifed and to direct ma- 
terials and energies into the program im- 


Posed upon us by the leadership responsi-» 


bility for peace as we would in war. For it 
is becoming increasingly clear that the Rus- 
sians are making a deadly serious bid to take 
world lead ip we are devoting to peace 
away from us and use it for their own pur- 
poses of imposing communism on the world; 
and that they believe they now have a chance 
to do this by military superiority, propa- 
ganda, infiltration, and subversion without 
world war III. 

As specifics, I urge the following stens in 
addition to thoes recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s message: 

1. Expand*the National Security Council 
to include four public members to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the approval 
of the Senate to make it a truly broadly 
based National Board of Strategy. 

2. Reorganize the operational control of 
the Armed Forces. substantially as recom- 
mended by the recent Rockefeller report with 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
designated as principal military adviser 
under the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 


-Gent, general officers becoming free of any 


service designation and the individual armed 
services concentrating on logistics, training, 
and administration. 

3. Place the policy and operational au- 
thority and responsibility to coordinate the 
scientific efforts in defense in the hands 
of Dr. James Killian, the President's scien- 
tific adviser. 

4. Provide standby controls on materials, 
manpower, and credit to be invoked if needed 
by the President with the advice of the re- 
constituted National Security Council, sub- 
ject to congressional veto. 

5. Asa basis, though not necessarily a pre- 
condition for a summit meeting, insist on 
freedom of information on both sides of the 
Tron Curtain. As we are willing to have the 

ments of Soviet leaders making 
their foreign policy case available for con- 
si tion by our public, we should insist 
that the policy statements of our President 
and leaders be made as widely and freely 


- available for consideration by the people of 


the Soviet Union. 

6. Forge closer links by greater partnership 
with our allies and with the regional organ- 
izations for defense and economic coopera- 
tion to which we adhere; and strengthen our 
efforts to give greater means and authority 
to deal with the problem of colonialism and 
to preserve the peace to the United Nations. 

7. Materially expand our international 
trade, foreign economic aid (including sur- 
plus food disposal program) and technical 


assistance activities to win the cold war for 
peace—and bring the private sector of the 
United States economy fully into all phases 
of the effort. Emphasize the antirecession 
aspect of this effort. 

8. Through civil defense, immigration, and 
civil-rights action and by encouragement of 
the arts demonstrate the deeper implications 
to the national spirit of the challenge we 
face. 

Now to a point-by-point explanation of my 
suggestions: 

Point I. Expand the Security Council: the 
Congress and the country feel a sense of 
urgency in catching up and staying abreast 
of the Soviet Union in our defense capability. 

The strategic concept of defense as it re- 
lates to our -fereign policy must be clear. 
This was the reason for the creation of the 
National Security Council, established by the 
National Security Act of 1947, whose pur- 
pose was to assess and appraise the objec- 
tives, commitments, and risks of the United 
States in relation to its actual and potential 
military power in the interests of national 
security for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations to the President. 


The activities of this Council were to be 
supported by a number of agencies in peace- 
time but primarily by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency created at the same time by 
the same law. Events surrounding the unre- 
leased Gaither report indicate a great dis- 
satisfaction with the amount of public par- 
ticipation and public knowledge of the op- 
erations of the NSC. Accordingly its mem- 
bership should be expanded by the addition 
of four public members whith might very 
well constitute bipartisan representation, ap- 
pointed by the President with the approval 
of the Senate. Also, the Council should be 
required to render annual reports to the 
President and to the Congress and to the 
extent that the national security does not 
absolutely require secrecy its reports should 
be published. This was the original recom- 
mendation of the Eberstadt report made to 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal on 
October 27, 1945, by Ferdinand Eberstadt, of 
New York. The report stated that “thus the 
public would be kept posted on these vital 
matters.by an authoritative and dependable 
source.” In this way, the Council could be 
a National Board of Higher Strategy and 
could aid in building up public support for 
clear-cut, consistent, and effective foreign 
and military policies. One of the lessons to 
be learned from the Russian earth satellites 
is that the defense of our country requires 
total effort by all our people—not just by 
Government; and that the public must be 
made aware of and share in great national 
decisions which are required. 


Point II. Reorganizing the operational 
control of the Armed Forces: Strengthening 
our chain of command to keep the Defense 
Establishment at maximum efficiency and 
effectiveness and maintain civilian contro! is 
a cardinal point. We can no longer afford 
the luxury of interservice rivalry, whatever 
may have been its previous benefits. There 
must be a direct chain of command and 
clear-cut lines of responsibility from .the 
Secretary of Defense down. This, I believe, 
would be accomplished by instituting sub- 
stantially the changes as recommended by 
the Rockefeller report. 

Point III. Coordinating the scientific effort 
for defense: We may not have the time now 
to fractionalize the defense scientific effort 
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by putting together a Manhattan project and 
taking it away from the various services now 
engaged in it. But we can see that one au- 
thority determines priorities and coordina- 
tion among the defense scientific activities 
of all departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the National Science Foundation, the 
laboratories in colleges and universities, the 
voluntary organizations, and American 
business. 

Point IV. Stand-by controls: We should 
now provide stand-by controls on materials, 
manpower, and credit to be invoked at the 
direction of the President with the advice of 
the reconstituted National Security Council, 
subject to the right of congressional veto for 
30 days before going into effect, according to 
practice followed in Government reorgani- 
zation plans. This is essential to place us in 
the right posture for the major national ef- 
fort we are undertaking and to thereby tie in 
and coordinate with this major national ef- 
fort the policies of United States business 
and United States labor. For it is very clear 
that these predominant elements of the pri- 
vate economy need to participate in United 
States foreign policy through their own pol- 
icies, for they represent by far the greatest 
part of our country’s production and eco- 
nomic strength. The establishment of 
stand-by controls subject to the safeguards 
I suggest will give to the Government a basis 
for consultation and planning with United 
States business and United States labor in 
the present emergency; it will also serve no- 
tice that we mean business in the accelera- 
tion of our defense and foreign aid and trade 
efforts. 

Point V. Freedom of information between 
East and West as a condition to top level ne- 
gotiations between the heads of state of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. There 
must be an end to radio Jamming. We can 
hardly look forward to great progress from 
summit meetings as long as our aims and 
aspirations are blacked out to the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. ~The arguments and 
points of view on both sides need to be ex- 
posed to the peoples of each side, specifically 
to establish a frame of reference fom preater 
progress on the major points of tengion. As 
the President stated in his answer'to Premier 
Bulganin on January 13, “It is, above all, im- 
portant that our peoples should learn the 
true facts about each other. An informed 
public opinion in both our countries is es- 
sential to the proper understanding of our 
discussions.” The President’s proposal in 
this letter for outlawing space missiles is a 
historic free-world bid to end the mortally 
dangerous weaponry race. 

Therefore I believe we should place high 
on the agenda of the preparatory foreign 
ministers meeting proposed by Président 
Eisenhower, a United States proposal to al- 
lot equal time oh American and Russian 
radio, television and in newspapers for the 
accurate exchange of each other’s stated gov- 
ernment, policies and political opinions. 
Right now, it’s a one-way street. Last year, 
millions of us saw and heard Khrushchev 
on American television and radio. At that 
time, Senate Majority Leader LyNDoN JoHN- 
sON called for reciprocity. For years, com- 
mercial television and radio networks in this 
country have broadcast filmed, taped, and 
live on the scene of world leaders in 
action, particularly Russian delegates, at the 


United Nations. Our newspapers, radio, and . 


television newscasts regularly quote Russian 
leaders and Communist Party statements. 
It is time for the Russians to give equal time 
and I believe the neutralist nations of the 
world should vigorously support such an 


terchange persons, 
initiate the exchange of broadcasts, also non- 
political, aim at increasing mutual-under- 
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standing. But only by obtaining equivalent 
newspaper space and airtime in Russia for 
the fair .reporting of American political 
thought and policies, including interviews 
with our leaders, can we ever hope to impress 
the millions living under communism, who 
are daily exposed only to their government’s 
propaganda, with the true content and sin- 
cerity of the free world’s disarmament plans 
and peace proposals. Then we would have at 
least a chance at building substantial public 
opinion behind the Iron Curtain which would 
encourage fruitful disarmament conferences 
at the summit level. 

I have few illusions that we can change the 
Soviet censorship on statements by our gov- 
ernmental leaders through appeals directed 
to the Russian leaders. They have little to 
gain and a great deal to lose by letting the 
peoples of the Soviet Union know on the most 
authoritative’level how far we really and sin- 
cerely desire to go to achieve a lasting peace. 
I believe we can, however, force a realization 
of this censorship by putting the Russian 
leaders on trial before the people of the world 
if they continue to refuse to grant freedom of 
exchange of information. 

We should launch a campaign through our 
delegation to the U. N., the State Depart- 
ment, the USIA, and our diplomatic estab- 
lishment to enlist the nations of the world 
behind the principle of such a free exchange 
of information. Let us start our equal-time 
formula with a 30-minute program featuring 
Khrushchev or Bulganin on the subject of a 
summit conference to be broadcast in the 
United States in return for 30 minutes of a 
generally equivalent Eisenhower broadcast 
with no strings attached in the U. S. 8S. R. 

Point VI. Partnership lies with our allies: 
Our people now realize as never before the 


extent to which our national interest is en<- 


gaged with the national interest of our allies. 
Particularly, we.need overseas bases for our 
own and their security. Our allies need to 
be assured of prior political consultation 
with us on major foreign policy moves to 
avoid sueh flurries as that caused by the 
recent shipment by us and Great Britain of 
@ miniscule amount of arms to Tunisia. 

We need to develop a consistent policy 
with reference to areas still under colonial 
administration. It should be heavily based 
on the British example of phased with- 
drawal, as in granting independence to In- 
dia, Pakistan, and Burma; on the possibili- 
ties inherent in U. N. trusteeships, as in 
Libya and Somaliland; and on our own and 
U. N. facilities for mediation, as they were 
used in Palestine, Iran, Indonesia, and Suez. 
We need to lend ourselves to the strengthen- 
ing of international. law, by adhering to the 
world court statute, in which -we have not 
yet concurred; by adopting the U. N. Con- 
vention on Genocide, still pending in the 
Senate; and by joining in the codification of 


in respect to foreign private investment. 
Point VII. Expansion of our economic of- 
fensive in the cold war: Recent 
the massive Soviet drive to compete with us 
in our chosen fields of foreign economic and 
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plan and of France under the pressure of 
its serious commitments. Considering our — 
mounting surpluses of farm products we 
have only begun to sense the possibilities — 
of this form of aid to industrially under. 
developed countries seeking a quicker means 
to balance their agriculture with ind 
without undergoing the privations and ternal 
endured in Seviet Russia and Communist 
China under such circumstances. In the — 
field of technical assistance, we should enter — 
into partnerships for operations In particular — 
areas with groupings of the NATO countries 
and the local countries affected, creating — 
little Marshall plans. A case in point is‘the — 
proposal of Foreign Minister Pella of Italy to 
establish a Middle East Development Fund 
from Marshall plan loan repayments due in’ 
1958 plus added contributions from the Euro. 
pean debtor countries -and others. We 
should also expand materially our use | 
technical personnel.from NATO coun 

in foreign technical assistance activities, 4 
expand our training ties for na- 
tionals of underdeveloped countries in ES 
NATO countries. 

In the field of trade, the reciprocal 
agreements program should be extended 
5 years asthe President requested and we 
should join the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. We — ee ae 
quotas and other types of protectionism and 
emphasize Federal help to reconvert 
nally economic industries without ma 
national security features adversely 
a But we have a great oppo 
also to meet the Soviet economic off 
by enlisting the private sector of our econ- — 
omy much more fully than now in the foreign 
policy effort of the United States. We should 
continue to expand our rate of overseas pri- 
vate investment from the 1956 level of close — 
to $3 billién a year to @ total of $6 billion 
per year in 5 years. 

To do this, We. Soest give pent ae 
sideration to an income-tax program for the — 
accelerated amortization of investments 
made in coordination with the foreign-policy 
efforts of the United States and for apply- 
ing on that test the 14 percentage point — 
reduction in corporate income tax we now 
allow Western Hemisphere investment, to the” — 
world. We should consider establishing @ 
governmental medium for integrating the — 
private sector of the American economy into | 
the Nation’s foreign policy. The anti- 
recession aspects of these actions are cers 
tainly a major point in their favor. The — 
expansion they represent is sound and vital. — 

Point VIII. Civil defense, civil rights, im- — 
migration and encouragement of the - 
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values in our own country. This is a 
not only for scientific searching but 
searching. We must place much greater en 

on proper organization and planr 























to protect fallout; 
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serves to. prevent famine and enable 
early resumption ’ 
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consistent with our traditions in encourag- 
ing them by the establishment, for example, 
of a United States Arts Foundation. We 
have excellent examples in the similar agen- 
cies set up by Canada and the United 
Kingdom. ; r 
vaneing these programs I am well 
aware of the cost. I fully believe that our 
people are prepared to spend whatever it 
takes to win this struggle. I ade 
people place a lower priority on tax C- 
tion and national debt limits 


on national security. ‘The people will want 


dollar’s worth for a dollar spent and they will 
want hardheaded administration of what is 
appropriated, but they will not let the cost 
stand in the way of achieving the result. 
American business, always so properly so- 
licitous about budget balance, needs to back 
these -essential expenditures and not to 
discourage them. { 

Fortunately,,expert economic analyses tell 
us that we could increase defense spending 
by 25 percent in the next 2 years without 
raising taxes or unbalancing the budget, in 
view of the foreseeable growth of the national 
economy between now and 1960. Also, we 
must note that the Soviet Union is spending 
approximately 25 percent of its gross national 
product for national security purposes while 
we will be spending less than 10 percent of 
our’ gross national product. 

Indeed, it is the Russians who are close 
to starving their people for the sake of 
arms. From now on it is they who will pay 
the heaviest penalties for increased expendi- 
tures, particularly as we start from the base 
of a gross national product almost three 
times theirs with a smaller population. As 
the President clearly stated in his budget 
message, the national debt limit must be in- 
creased. The Treasury believes that we are 
now and will be until March 1958, within 
a few hundred million dollars of the $275 
billion national debt limit with small 
cash balances. There is very little 
for unexpected contingencies, and we cannot 


' 186 percent, but in June 1957, it represented 


slightly one-half of the 1946 ratio, 75 per- 
cent, the lowest ratio in the postwar era, 
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1 billion people in the areas of the free 


‘ world needing development. 


It ts the Russians, not we, who have as- 
sailed the ‘world with threats of destruction 
by rocket weapons. Their use has been 
threatened by Moscow against Britain and 
France on November 5, 1956, the time of 
the Suez crisis, against Holland in March 
1957, against Great Britain again in April 
of 1957, against West Germany in December 
of 1957 in connection with their adherence 
to NATO, against Lebanon in March of 1957 
in connection with the Jordan crisis, and 
even against ourselves on December 11, 1957, 
in connection with the proposal to station 
nuclear weapons in the German Federal Re- 
public as an element of NATO. While on 
our part, though the most powerful nation 
on earth, we have treated as equals the small- 
est and newest nations in working out agree- 
ment on various issues with full respect for 
national sovereignty and have absorbed re- 
verses in such negotiations without pro- 
tests or threats—witness our dealing with 
Iceland and Morocco. While the free world, 
strongly aided by the United States, has been 
releasing 600 million people from colonial 

, Status since the end of World War ITI and 
brought about the establishment of 19 new 
nations, the Russian leaders have kept mil- 
lions ensiaved against their will in the Baltic 
States, in East Germany, and in Eastern Eu- 
rope, and repressed by force and terror, as 
in Hungary, any sign of self-determination. 
Finally, wherever there has been partition 


..06f an area between the Communist and free 


world, the free world area has shown bright 
by comparison, witness West and East Ber- 
lin, West and East Germany, South and North 
Korea, Vietnam and Viet Minh, Formosa 
and Communist China. It is estimated that 
for 10 years, 4,000 to 6,000 peoples a week 
have escaped from Communist East to free 
West Germany; in Hungary, Poland, even 
in Yugoslavia, this experience has occurred 
whenever there was the slightest chance to 
get out from under the Communists’ self- 
styled utopia. 

We have ascended a new plateau of world 
relations. We have in ‘sight the organiza- 
tion of the world by regions, succeeding the 
nation state as communities of interest and 
sovereign entities. We can see the means 
for attaining peace and internationally ac- 
cepted law and order. We cannot and should 
not fight the march of progress in human 
dignity and understanding or those who 
would make contributions to it. But we 
should have confidence in the fact that with 
work and sacrifice the basically superior 
moral and spiritual values of the free world 
will assert themselves as well in this new 
context as in the old. But it will take time, 
measured not in days or months but in years 
and decades. This time we must use for 
the benefit of mankind, We can lose no time 
in getting at this task. 
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ciation at the Forrestal award dinner, 
in Washington, D. C., on January 29, 
1958. 


All of us are familiar with the record 
of Admiral Radford and the great con- 
tribution he has made to his country. He 
received a fitting award at this dinner 
when he was presented with a citation 
for the Forrestal memorial award. 


His remarks are timely with relation 
to our national security, especially as 
they relate to us all as individuals. He 
speaks from personal experience about 
the late James Forrestal, the first Secre- 
tary of Defense and a patriot and able 
public official whom we all deeply re- 
spected. 

There being no objection, the addréss 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL RADFORD, UNITED STATES 
Navy (RETIRED), BEFORE THE NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION AT THE 
FORRESTAL MEMORIAL AWARD DINNER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


During my tour as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, it was my privilege to receive 
a number of medals and awards—but none 
could carry for me the deep sense of per- 
sonal honor and emotional tug of an award 
in the name of James Forrestal. The story 
is told that when President Truman pinned 
the Distinguished Service Medal on Mr. For- 
restal at a surprise ceremony in the White 
House, he became so overwhelmed he could 
not find words to respond. 

The President finally had to rescue him 
with a pat on the back and a “There you are, 
you deserve it, Jim.” 


I can understand his feelings perfectly and 
were this award a surprise, I would be 
tempted to call on President Eisenhower to 
rescue me tonight. However, even with 
ample warning, it is impossible to express 
precisely my appreciation and humbleness in 
the face of this award and citation. 

Secretary Forrestal was one of the most 
dedicated public servants I have ever known. 
During all his waking hours and, I some- 
‘times suspected, even in his dreams, his 
mind was ever on the alert for ways and 
means to better protect his country... One of 
the first to comprehend in reasoned per- 
spective the threat of international commu- 
nism, he sought to educate others in the 
aims, objectives, and practices of this great- 
est danger our country has ever faced. He 
was shocked to find, for instance, when he 
became Secretary of the Navy, that nowhere 
in the Government was there any critique 
of Russian objectives in terms of the under- 
lying philosophy of dialectical materialism. 
Characteristically, he began to study com- 
munism, not superficially, but with the in- 
tensity and intellectual restlessness he al- 
ways gave to any problem he considered a 
threat to his country. He read Marx, Engles, 
Lenin, Bukharin, Stalin, and many other 
theorists and practitioners of communism. 
As the Forrestal Diaries tell you and the 
memoirs of other great men of. the period 
confirm, he cross-examined everyone from 
prime minister to refugee who tp is opin- 
ion could contribute to -his krfowledge of~ 
communism and its ultimate aims. He was 
so impatient for any fresh slant on the sub- 
ject that he used to send an officer to the 
National War College to brief for him—in 


- advance of preparation of the transcript— 


lectures on communism and Russia. 

As early as May 1945, before the war in 
the Pacific was over, his mind was pretty well 
made up that communism posed a direct 
threat to the world in general, and to the 
United States in particular. Thus, we find 
him writing a note to Senator Homer Fer- 
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guson on the 14th of May 1945 in which he 
points out: 

“The Bolsheviks have the advantage over 
us of having a clear-cut line of economic 
philosophy, amounting almost to a religion, 
which they believe is the only solution to the 
wovernment of men. It is the Marxian 
dialectic; it is as incompatible with democ- 
wacy as was nazism or fascism, because it 
rests upon the willingness to apply force to 
gain the end, whether that force is applied 
externally or by internal commotion. 

“There is no use fooling ourselves about 
the depth and extent of this problem. I 
have no answers—I have been concentrat- 
ing on_something else. 
try to get an answer.” 

Thus, in Mr. Forrestal’s mind, the threat 
Was real and the issue joined. It is un- 
fortunate for the country that he found it 
necessary to add to his note to the Senator 
the following caution: 

“Needless to say, I shall appreciate your 
not giving this letter or these thoughts wide 
circulation or I shall be accused of being an 
appeaser, a Fascist, and various other forms 
of dangerous thought.” 

The country was not yet in the mood to 
face up to the basic issues of Soviet rela- 
tions already so apparent to Mr. Forrestal. 

In his letter to Senator Ferguson, Mr. 
Forrestal almost apologized for not having 
found valid answers to guide his country in 
future relations with the Soviet Union. “I 
have been concentrating on something else,” 
he said. The word “cancentration” is an 
apt one to describe Mr. Forrestal’s creed and 
every action. He had already been tempo- 
rarily on the Washington scene for 5 years 
when the words to Homer Ferguson were 
penned. He lived concentration and he died 
from it, Just 9 years after he decided the 
Nation was in peril and needed him. 

What were some of the major concentra- 
tions of Secretary Forrestal’s official life in 
Washington? The first job he had in the 
Navy was as Under Secretary—a brandnew 
office with no staff, tradition, or even general 
acceptance in the Navy. One would never 
be able to visualize from its original charter 
that this office would develop as the chief 
material coordinating agency of the Navy De- 
partment. It did so develop—chiefly because 
of Mr. Forrestal’s own very great abilities and 
the maxim that was his guiding star—Re- 
moving human frictions, he used to say, is 
99 percent of the art of government. All 
my experience in high-military office’ has 
borne out and underlined that maxim. 

One of Mr. Forrestal’s first contributions 
in the new post of Under Secretary of the 
Navy was to build a coordinated structure 
capable of meeting the enormously expand- 
ing, demands in building a wartime navy. 
When no organization existed, he created 
one—where 2 or 3 were already there, he 
eliminated overlap and coordinated efforts. 
He brought business management to the 


Navy and with it a deep understanding of. 


the strong and sympathetic ties which. must 
be established between industry and the 
military if the country is to be efficiently 
served by both. He not only succeeded in 
establishing those ties during wartime, but 
with his usual foresight, he sparked the very 
beginnings of this organization—The Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association—so 
that the close wartime relationship would 
not be- lost. Mr. Forrestal didn’t find 
answers to all the questions that he posed 
to his restless mind, but this organization— 
born of his idea—is a fitting monument to 
his constant search for answers. If ever 
we needed close cooperation between indus- 
try and the military, we need it today. 
Thanks to organizations like this one and 
people like Mr. Forrestal, the machinery for 
cooperation is there. 

I was somewhat amused and not a little 
frightened to note on the news ticker the 
other night that Admiral Radford was to 


But we had better’ 
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make a major policy speech on Wednesday 
before the National Security Industrial Asso~- 
ciation. Now, no man in the military makes 
major-policy speeches, much less a retired _ 
admiral who is doing his best to lose him- 
seif in industry. I came here to receive an 
award and to honor the man whose name 
it bears. 5 

I realize, however, that because of my long 
tenure in high-military office, you and the 
country might be interested in some of the 
views I hold regarding our current United 
States military situation relative to that of 
the Communists. I believed when I became 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1959 
and I believe now that complacency in the 
face of the Soviet threat was and still is 
our greatest €nemy. Fortunately, for the 
country, that complacency has been tempo- 
rarily shattered by the visible evidence of 
Soviet technological breakthrough, the sput- 
nik, which is circling our world and bringing 
about changes in it that no mere words 
could accomplish. We Americans have 
always been able to rise to the task of de- 
fending our liberty—no matter what effort 
or sacrifice was needed. 

You may recall that the Soviets success- 
fully tested a thermonuclear device in 
August 1953. The existence of thermonu- 
clear weapons in the hands of the Soviets 
shocked the country just as did the first 
Soviet atomic explosion in 1949. In each of 
these instances, the Soviets demonstrated 
that by concentration of effort on a singlé 
scientific target, they could produce tech- 


nological breakthroughs that surprised the 


free world. 

A military man must recognize the 
strength of his opponent and beef up his 
own weaknesses to match those strengths. 
The launching of sputnik has pointed up a 
great strength of the Soviets in the produc- 
tion of scientists and the concentration of 
their knowledge and ability on a specific 
problem. Somehow we must do the same 
thing without damaging the fundamental 
fibres of our democratic system. Our na- 
tional survival may depend on how well we 
do our job in this field. 

Although our greatest danger over the 
years is complacency, we must not let the 
pendullum swing too far on the side of crash 
programs... We must not go overboard in the 
appropriation of money that we wreck our 
economy. I hear voices today which urge, 
as @ cure-all for past economies, the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money. The continued 
health of our economy is just as important 
to our survival as the winning of the tech- 
nological race. Winning the race for weapons 
supremacy, and wrecking our free enterprise 
system in the process, would, in the long 
run, defeat us by a different road—a road 
which Lenin hoped for when he said that 
capitalism would spend itself to death. 

America's greatest product for export is its 
free enterprise system and a healthy economy 
which supports a high living standard ap- 
parent to all the peoples of the world. We 
can never sell a sick animal. 


Soviets gave evidence of their thermonuclear 
breakthrough—I had these words to say: .. 
“Every so often, America is shaken _to its 
very foundations with an attack of national 
nerves due to the seriousness of our world 
problems. Rising notes of urgency 
the theme of the day. If there-were €ver a 
time to be calm and resolute, it is now. We 
need to view our national vroblems in an ob- 
jective and realistic manner, We need plans 
and programs for the long-term pull, and we 
need to keep them 











believe sincerely, that we are strong enough 
today to deter the Soviets from attacking us, | 
They will never start world war III unless 
they are reasonably certain that they can _ 
knock out the might of America without fear 
of destructive and self-erasing retaliation, 
























theirs to fall to a point where they have the - 
power to devastate us without effective reply, _ 
Our. military strength in being deters the — 

Communists. If the people back the com- 
bined efforts of the Executive, the Co es 
and the military, we will keep it that way. 

Because I have confidence that wé have 
enough strength in being vis-a-vis the So. — 

viets to prevent them from attacking us 
now—doesn’t mean that I’m not concerned 
about our comparative military posture A 
5, 10, and even 20 years from now. I am, 
and in fact, I’ve been worried about how to ~ 
stay ahead in the technological race for ae 
very long time. a" 

Over 2 years ago, to a group of indus. 
trialists similar to the one I face tonight, I 
proposed 4 rules that we must follow to 
stay ahead of the Soviets in the race lone in 
weapons supremacy, Those rules apply with © 

even greater force in the postsputnik erg, 
* They are: 

“First. We must avoid our national bea 
toward complacency and self-satisfaction. I 
suggest we be very modest indeed when sens- ~ 
ing our own well-being, and that we no longer ~ 
take our technological advantages for ; 

-granted. 

“Second. We must help others to under- 
stand the significance of this technological 
race—not to spread alarm—but to develop a 
full understanding of the facts, and to gen- 
erate a will to face them squarely. 

“Third. We must encourage an increasing 
proportion of our youngsters to become 
scientists and engineers—good ones—par- 
ticularly if we are to develop and support — 
the weapons. of tomorrow which we must — 
have to survive. We must also use wisely _ 
the skilled men we have and not waste thems 
on jobs others can do. 

“Fourth. We must encourage more of our 
youths to aspire to military careers in order 
that our Armed Forces remain truly eflers” , 
tive components of our national strength.” 

. I repeat these rules to you, not for any 
measure of their. possible prescience, we 
rather as.an illustration of the failure of 
mere Words to get results. The effect of 
these words spoken at Atlantic City in late — 
1955, and the warning words of many of pe 
colleagues did not even approach the force 
or effect of the Soviet satellite. It is cer- 
tainly true in the science of communications 
that other means of transmission can some+ — 
times catry_a more a message t 
“words can convey. 3 7 4 

I don’t know of any group of Americans” 

carrying 
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us out.” IT don’t feel that confidence any 
eh more. I don’t feel it for the simple reason 
bese that if we have to fight, another global war 
ee we are going to fight it with what we have 
—- on hand at time—in men, weapons, and 
oan industrial products as distinguished from 
7 tential. ce 
ae This loss of one of America’s greatest as- 


sets—its post D-day industrial potential—a 
potential which has allowed it to come from 
behind to win two wars—is a serious loss, 
put not an irreparable-one. It simply makes 
the aims and objectives of the National Se- 
curity Industrial Association harder, but 


fire 


ieee S, 





a 
. 


Pe more necessary to accomplish. You and the 
us ~ military must, more than ever before, join - 
ried pe ds to convert our industrial potential 







a military strength in being which will 


ae 








am,” a forever convince the Soviets of the folly of 
to attacking us. I will add- my small voice 
r a whenever I can to help, but this association's 

¥ yoice is thunderous compared to mine. Its 


collective voice must reach calmly, without 
hysteria, into every strata of American life. 
It must frame out the basic problems Amer- 
iea faces and seek the answers with the 
same devotion and diligence of James 
Forrestal. 

If it does—with the competence of which 
it is capable—the United States of America 

. will be in no danger. 


gn 8. 
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Senator Frank F. Church 

.der=. : 

-_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

gen- oF 

.sing HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 

be IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

must ” Thursday, January 30, 1958 

‘se¥— Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
RE unanimous consent to have printed in 

¢ our” the Appendix of the Recorp a sketch pre- 

order sented by the United States Junior 

effec- Chamber of Commerce under the head- 


eth.” ing “One of America’s 10 Outstanding 


; any Young Men of 1957.” This particular 
Be ® urticle refers to the junior’Senator from 
ct of i Maho (Mr. Cxrorcu]. 

: late There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tn his first session in Congress, Senator 
CuurcH, Boise, Idaho, has won the 
confidence and respect of his colleagues and 
_ the press, and he holds the title of youngest 
Man in the Senate. . ~ 
An amateur in politics when 
cath of office, he is recognized orator 
and statesman. In spite of his tender years, 
and brief recog 
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‘The Senator was the, national winner of 
the American Legion oratorical contest while 
in high séhool and in 1943 was chosen to 
address the second War Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry. Four years later while at 
Stanford, he won the annual Joffre debate 
and was awarded the Medaille Joffre. 





Science Will Not Save Us, but Knowledge 
Must Be Wider Than This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there is a peril that we in America could 
emphasize science and technology at the 
sacrifice of the humanities and all other 
cultural and spiritual values. 

Some of this danger has been expressed 
in a moving and eloquent editorial in the 
December 14, 1957, issue of the Saturday 
Review by Norman Cousins, editor of 
that weekly magazine of literary expres- 
sion. He seeks a wider realm for educa- 
tion. 

I believe Mr. Cousins’ editorial should 
be called to the attention of the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it ap- 
pear in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being -no objection, the editorial 
was ordereti to*be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Scrence Writ Nor Save Us 
Let, us suppose that America will be suc- 





. cessful in its present quest for scientists and 


that the Nation’s laboratories and classrooms 
will be bulging with physicists, chemists, 
biologists, mathematicians, and engineers of 
the highest talents. Let us suppose we are 
able to devise not only super intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles but a master switch- 
board that is the final triumph of war fought 
by automation. 

What then? . 

When we succeed in doing these things, 
we will still have left the largest part of the 
problem facing America. For what the Na- 
tion needs today even more than scientists 
and vision. It urgently 
clear and full view, men 
understand what is happening in the 

and are not continually being taken 
by surprise by living history ahd by the ef- 
fects of recognizable causes. It needs men 


wh 


actually is rather than what they find it 
convenient to think it is. Most of all, it 
neéds men who are not afraid to bet their 
public careers on big ideas and who are as 
much concerned a’ the safety and rights 
of the next generation as they are about 
their own. 

Our scientists by themselves cannot give 
security. The devices and weapons they 
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an electronic board that would bring in- 
stantaneous destruction to every country run 
by Communists or that is likely to be run by 
Communists. For our security depends upon 
many things.- 1¢ depends om what America 
means to the majority of the world’s peo- 
ples—whether other peoples have a real sense 
of identification with us or whether they re- 
gard us as prosperous freaks who have noth- 
ing important to say or do in the making-of a 
saner tomorrow. It depends on the nature 
of our ideas for peace—on how much we 
are willing to give of ourselves in making 
those ideas come to life. 

Party Secretary. Khrushchev beats his big 
drum and says he can deliver hydrogen 
bombs in-a matter of minutes to any city 
in America. This kind of inflammatory non- 
sense is immediately imitated by American 
officials who say that we can zero in on 
Russian cities from our military bases in 
Europe. Like little boys boasting and taunt- 
ing and edging closer to each other with 
firecrackers, the large nations are moving 
steadily from claims of strength to ulti- 
matums. 

What is most startling of all is that some 
people seem to take comfort from this fact, 
claiming that war is now so horrible that 
no one will dare to carry out the ultimatums, 
Views like these are in themselves a species 
of insanity. They ignore history, They as- 
sume that the same shortsightedness that 
produced the present crisis is all that is 
necessary to surmouht it. They assume, too, 
that mistakes can become ever larger with- 
out exacting a price at some point, that 
action is without consequence, and that there 
exists somewhere a magical safety valve 
which, unseen and undefined, will spring into 
being and safeguard the future of man. This 
is the stuff of fantasy, readily observable at 
institutions for the treatment of schizo- 
phrenics but never more out of place than 
in a serious consideration of the means by 
which a design for survival can be treated 
for human life on earth. 

A man in need of lumber doesn’t go run- 
ning into the forest with a torch. If peace 
is to be made, something more powerful than 
nuclear explosives will have to make it. The 
peace will have to be made by a leadership 
that understands the difference between the 
means of peace and the means of war. Peace 
has its own properties and structural re- 
quirements. The fact that other countries 
may resist such an approach to peace should 
not mean that we must abandon the ap- 
proach. The leaders of a community who are 
concerned with the need to build a hospital 
for that community don’t abandon their 
plans for a hospital because some powerful 
people oppose it. -They proceed rather to 
carry the issue to the community as a whole, 
confident that a full debate will generate 
the required support. 

Our job is to help create a great debate in 
the world. Once we define the need for a 
pooling of soverfignty in the creation of a 
design of world law—adequate to prevent 
aggression, stop the nuclear arms race, and 
provide a basis for justice in settling the 
disputes among nations—once we do this, we 
create a. stage for the lonmg-overdue great 
debate that the age requires... Such a debate. 
may not automatically dispose of war or 
communism or any of the other insistent 
problems in the world, but at least it can 
enable us to focus on our real problems, 
Whatever chance we have of solving a prob- 
lem depends. first on our recognition of it 
and second on the amount of dedicated sup~ 
port that cam be rallied behind it. 

In the meanwhile, our universities can 
serve the Nation best not only by giving 
increased attention to the need for scientific 
knowledge but to the need for knowledge 
about the world itself. Education for west- 
ern civilization is not enough; beyond 
Europe lies the erance of the world’s 
peoples, Who they are, what they believe, 
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and what they want—rather than what the 
Russians alone or the Americans alone say or 
want—could determine the outcome of the 
great debate. 





Report on Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a cogent 
comment on a subject of vital interest to 
all. I am certain that the matter of our 
national security is of the utmost im- 
portance. I am equally certain that the 
path we follow in building our defense 
structure must be the shortest and 
truest to our goal of adequate defense. 
On January 6, 1958 the New York Times 
printed an excellent editorial comment 
on this problem. I commend this to all 
my colleagues and to those interested in 
our safety. ° 

Mr. President, in this problem of de- 
fense, and more particularly, in our de- 
fense organization and structure, we 
must not be in error. For it would be 
fatal, even if we were to surpass all the 
world in technological advances, if our 
method of directing the use of man and 
weapon power was faulty. To place the 
entire power and authority Over our mili- 
tary in the hands of one military man 
would in my judgment be a mistake. 
Far from improving our organization, it 
could operationally weaken it. Further- 
more, the system would invite faulty, 
albeit speedy, decision. On this plane of 
operation the free world cannot afford 
even one mistaké. 

I particularly want to bring this edi- 
torial to the attention of the Senate 
because it takes a stand against and ex- 
poses the dangers inherent in many of 
the schemes put forward as simple and 
pat solutions to any problem that might 
confront us today. The dangers of junk- 
ing our war-proven Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and unified commands and adopting a 
single chief of staff or a supreme gen- 
eral staff on the Prussian model should 
be made known to all. Many of the 
plans about which we hear so much 
would do just that, The true safety of 
our Nation demands that this should not 
be allowed to occur, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REpPorT ON SECURITY 


[From the New York Times of January 6, 
1958] 


The first of a new series of reports, pub- 
lished in the news columns today, offers an- 
other good example of the healthy self- 
éxamination to which the United States 
has been forced by Soviet technical and po- 
litical successes. This on the 
aspects of United States security represents 
the collective judgment of a 
panel of private citizens. It is a good ex- 
ample of public-spirited service. 
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The report shows—and this needs to be 
said time and again—that we are not neces- 
sarily first in the world in weapons, in tech- 
nology, in research, and development—or 
even in that field in which we take such 
pride—as a Nation of organizers, Our 
dwindling lead in the military race may be 
completely eliminated in about 2 years’ time, 
the report states, unless we take corrective 
decisions immediately. 

With one of the report’s principal correc- 
tive recommendations—substantiaily in- 
ereased defense expenditures of about $3 
billion annually for the next several fiscal 
years—there should be little quarrel. Presi- 
~dent Eisenhower and his administration 
apparently have’ reconciled themselves to 
such an increase. Money is not, of course, 
the sole yardstick of effective defense, and it 
is true—though that phrase is now derided— 
that a Natio. can spend itself into bank- 
ruptcy. But there is no doubt that the 
economy moves of recent years—the limita- 
tions on overtime, the reduction of aviation 
and naval fuel allowances, the cancellation 
or reduction of research contracts, reduction 
ef personnel in uniform, and other failures 
of omission.and commission—have reduced 
the combat effectiveness, present and future, 
of United States Armed Forces. 

With some of the other principal recom- 
mendations of the report there will be much 
less agreement... Indeed, we regard as poten- 
tially dangerous some of the suggestions for 
reform of the Pentagon’s complicated organ- 
ization. In effect, these recommendations, 
if carried out, would scrap the entire ex- 
isting system of unified geographical com- 
mands, would substitute functional com- 
mands of world wide scope, would-remove 
the four armed services from all operational 
command channels but would retain them 
for administrative and logistic purposes, and 
would make the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff the sole principal military adviser to 
the President and the Secretary of Defense 
and also, in practice, a super commander in 
chief of all our armed services everywhere. 

The logic of these sweeping and general- 
ized recommendations is supported in. the 
Rockefeller report by what has so long been 
obvious even to the layman—that the de- 
velopment of new weapons, and particularily 
of missiles, has caused the traditional roles 
and missions of the land, sea and air services 
to overlap. But the remedies suggested 
may be considerably worse than the disease 
of duplication and competition which they 
are intended to cure. ‘ 

For, in effect, the collective measures rec- 
ommended for the reorganization of the 
Pentagon would create a monolithic com- 
mand and staff structure with tremendous 
policy authority concentrated—not in the 


super Chief of Staff in uniform. 
_ Yet the supposed benefits of a single chief 
of staff system, with a er ee 
administering a single merged service 
not possibly be realized by the Rockefeller 
reforms. For the report 
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Often they have not done so. Somet: 
they have made the wrong decisions. 
times the basic cause for Pentagon problemg 
has been budgetary. 

Just 5 years ago, as a result of ® Govern. 
ment study, changes in the Pentagon 
made which reasserted civilian authority, 
the intervening years the -remedy has 
come worse than the disease it was intended 
to cure. A vast complex of civilians 
been built up in the Defense Depart: 
Civilian control of policy has been too 
distorted into civilian interference in acme 
istration, logistics, and command. But the 
cure for this does not now lie in giving, 
in effect, supreme power to a man in uni. 
form; it does not, lie in switching from q — 
civilian general — to a military general | 
staff. 
The sectmipended Pentagon changes 3 











therefore, disappointing. We believe 
net effect would be to weaken civilian 
trol of military policy and the formulation — 
of strategy without compensating Por 4 






efficiency. And the net effect of many 
the changes recommended would be, at 
disruptive to the armed services and to our | 
command structure, at a time of crisis. 5 
When all this has been said, it must be 
pointed out that the Rockefeller report hag ~ 
put its finger on many areas of national | 
weakness. Its wise recommendations about — 
our allies—and particularly about our NATO _ 
allies—have already been translated into the 
first steps of execution at the December © 
NATO conference in Paris. A revised civil< — 
fan defense and shelter program certainly — 
should be studied. We need more dispersal 
of Strategic Air Command bases, accelerated 
research and development support for 
key programs, additional sea and air lift 
make our ground forces more mobile, ete 
ter pay~scales..for the armed services, 
strengthening of our early warning, anti+ 
missile and antisubmarine programs. z 
These and many other provocative: and 
thoughtful points help to make this | 
feller report a contribution to the nao 
attitude it so strongly recommends—an 
titude neither of hysteria nor of compli 
cency but one of sustained and ni 
determination. 
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Age Is Honorable—Widows of Spanish 
American War Veterans in Distress. — 


EXTENSION x REMARKS | 
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and was published on page 1 of the 
issue of the National Tribune for Thurs- 
day, January 30, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 


as follows: 






Acz Is HoNnoraBLe 


an old adage which, unfortunately, ap- 
oo to have been overlooked by¢he present 
generation and, as Shakespeare once wrote, 
is more often honored in the breach than 
the observance. oe 

When we were young we were taught to 
respect our elders. One of the principles in- 
stilled in us was cOnsideration for those who 
had made it possible for us to enjoy future 
benefits by way of education and other priv- 

which had been denied to those who 
had worked to seé to it that we might not 
be deprived of the things which they had 
never enjoyed. ‘ 

We were taught to understand the obliga< 
tion we owed to those whose foresight and 
wisdom had made our life in a busy and 
storm-tossed world just a little bit easier 
to meet. Somie of us failed to realize the 
debt we owed to our elders and, in remorse, 
we have lived to regret our failure. 

-If we recall correctly, the reverence for 
our parents and elders.of our people was in- 
culcated in the bringing up ef generation 
after generation. The Old Testament tells 
us how the younger or with — 

to the teachings utterances o 
Se eise men ai wacinel Uae tael had Supe- 
rience in the ways of life. Chinese philoso- 
phy is filled with proverbs advising younger 
generations to listen to the wise words of 
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tespect. for their elders, knowing that the 
old men to whom they listened had proved 
their prowess in the field ef battle and, 
though aged and feeble, still retained the 
wisdom of vast » 

' Our readers may well ask why this homily, 
why this discourse with respect to the con- 
sideration of old folks whose span of life is 
nearing its end? 

._ This brings us down to a subject which 
is dear to our hearts and one which we feel 
deserves the consideration of every living 
American citizen in high place or low. 

Last week, there met in Washington, D. C., 
the national committee on legislation and its 
administration of the United Spanish War 
Veterans and its Auxiliary. They met to 
consider the retention of veterans’ rights 
which had been granted to them by the grati- 
tude and understanding of the citizens of our 
country and the past Congresses of the 
United States which had recognized their 
tight te that gratitude and i 

But, more , they met to discuss 
the plight of the widows of their deceased 


oe: es. 

' _ According to figures from the Veterans’ 
Administration, there are 86,000 widows of 
‘Veterans of the 


, bet. those who had gone before them and knew 
rvices, — of the difficulties which might beset them as 
anti+ - they lived out their lives. : 

ae ‘Here, in our own country, the American 
e- and Indians displayed that same reverence and 


} Which, at least, grants them a modicum of 
Monetary . 


The heading for this edito-tal is taken 
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were so inspired ig the volunteer days of 
1898-1902, this group, now in its late sev- 
enties and early eighties, agreed that’ some- 
thing must be done to help the unforunate 
widows of their comrades of the long ago in 
an effort to alleviate their distress and suf- 
fering in these, their declining years. 

There is up for consideration before the 
Senate Finance Committee, of which Harry 
“R Byrp, of Virginia, is chairman, H. R. 358, 

which was passed last year by the House with 
little or no opposition—a bill which would 
increase the present widows’ pension from 
$54.18 to $75 a month. ~ 

Every Member of Congress and every Amer- 
ican citizen knows how difficult it is to get 
along on $75 a month, let alone $54.18 a 
month, when there is no other income, so it 
seems “incomprehensible to sensitive and 
thoughtful people why the Senate Finance 
Committee has not brought H. R. 358 to the 
floor of the Senate for consideration and a 
vote. 

We dislike to deal with statisti¢s when it 
comes to consideration of the women for 
whom the United Spanish War veterans and 
the National Tribune are pleading, but if 
figures are necessary to induce the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Members of the 
Senate to take prompt action on this worthy 
measure, here are a few: 

Aecording to the latest figures from the 
Veterans’ Administration, if the widows of 
our Spanish-American War veterans were to 
be granted the additional $21 a month re- 
quested in H. R. 358, the total cost for the 
first year, provided all the widows survived, 
would be a little more than $21 million. 
Considering the age of these widows—most of 
them in their seventies—the cost would be 
a declining one, reducing the payments each 

ear. 

r The United Spanish War Veterans were 
also inforfthell by a representative of the 
Veterans’ A tion that there were 
some 48,000 veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War now on the pension rolls. That 
would seem to be a static figure from which 
Wwe can compute. 

Not all of these veterans have wives who 
might take their place on the pension rolls 
in the event of the veteran’s death. There- 
fore, the number of widows who might be 
added to the rolls in future years is not too 


great. 

A point in computing the cost of pensions 
for the widows.of Spanish-American War 
veterans has been overlooked by design or 
otherwise. That point is that with every 
death of a veteran of the war of 1898-1902, 
even with the increased pension sought for 
in H. R. 358, the Government would save 
from $21 a month to $60 a month when the 


widows under H. R. 358 would receive $75 
a month, a saving of some $60 each month. 

As we look the situation over, the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, who fought 
the only war in which the United.States of 
America gained in prestige, territory, and 


They volunteered 


still 
their lives in time of war, to the great gain 


of the country they loved, and at-their death - 
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Dr. Rudolph Bell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
State of Georgia has produced many out- 
standing men in the field of medicine. 
Our doctors have made many contribu- 
tions to the great developments which 
have prolonged our lives and mean so 
much to the human family. Dr. Ru- 
dolph Bell of Thomasville, Ga., is rec- 
ognized throughout the Nation for his 
distinguished accomplishments in his 
chosen profession. 

Dr. Bell has just been named presi- 
dent elect of the southeastern section of 
the American Neurological Association. 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the Thomasville (Ga.) Times- 
Enterprise of Tuesday, January 21, 1958, 
which gives some of the highlights of 
Dr. Bell’s activities may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SE URo.ocists NAME Dr. BELL AS PRESIDENT- 
ELectT 

Dr. Rudolph Bell, of Thomasville, has been 
named president-elect of the southeastern 
section of the American Urological Associa- 
tion 

The honor was bestowed at the associa- 
tion’s closing convention session at Holly- 
wood, Fla., last weekend. Dr. Bell had served 
as registration chairman and general treas- 
urer of the convention, and Mrs. Bell was on 
the ladies entertainment committee. 

Dr. Bell will be inducted into office as pres- 
ident at the 1959 convention, which will be 
held in Louisville, Ky. 

The latest honor is another in a long list 
for the well-known urology specialist and 
surgeon. He is a past president of the 
Georgia Urological Association and has 
headed many committees in the southeastern 
section of the national group. 

He is also a past president of Thomas 
County Medical Association an& has served 
as president of both the medical staff at 
Archbold Memorial Hospital and its surgical 
staff. 

Doctor Bell’s activities inclyde membership 
in the American Medical Association; the 
Medical Association of Georgia, of which he 





™ served as first vice president; the Thomas 


County Medical Society, the Southeastern 
Urological Association, and the Southeastern 
Surgical Association. 

Doctor Bell has contributed many articles 
on urology to various medical publications, 
and he is listed in Who’s Who of Medicine, 
and Who’s Who in the Southeast. He is a 
former president of the Thomasville Kiwanis 
Club. 

A native South Carolinian, Doctor Bell has 
been doing specialized work in urology here 
since 1934, He received his medical degree 
from the University of Georgia School - of 
Medicine, and took his specialty work at 
Cornell University’s medical center. 

His only son, Rudolph Mardre, is now a 
senior medical student at Emory University. 
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Surplus Stocks of Commodity Credit 
Corporation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Today I have intro- 
duced a bill which seeks to make avail- 
able surplus stocks of Commodity Credit 
Corporation rice to certain departments 
of the Government. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
encourage the increased use of rice by 
our Armed Forces and various other Fed- 
eral institutions by permitting them, 
when they have used their usual quanti- 
ties of this wholesome food to so certify 
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to the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
to receive such additional supplies of rice 
as they can use in that particular year. 

The bill would not interfere with the 
normal consumption of rice by the Armed 
Forces or these other Federal institutions 
nor would it interfere with the normal 
channels of trade. But it would be an 
incentive for these institutions to make 
greater use of rice and provide added 
nourishment to its personnel. 

The domestic consumption of rice is 
estimated to be about 27.5 million hun- 
dredweight. This domestic consumption 
has been more or less stationary and we 
now have about 10 million hundredweight 
of rice held in CCC stocks. The purpose 
of this bill is to reduce those stocks 
and to acquaint more of our citizeris 
with the delicious and nutritious grain 
that is the basic diet for more than two- 
thirds of the world. It would result in 
reduced storage costs to the Government, 


~ 


January 


increased meal-units for our Armed — 
Forces and Federal institutions at very — 
pcan Risers ng aie tongs By Byers = hemes 
acceptance of rice in a manner 
should increase the domestic 

tion of rice to = poiht that i eral 
will no longer be listed as a surplus 
commodity. 

Such a program, if effective, can 
in preven a further drastic c C 
ment in rice acreages that have do 
our rice farmers and our agricul 4 
communities for the past several y: 

The bill would extend the milk 
policy to include rice, another 
agricultural commodity and enco 
its expanded consumption. The 
should be enacted. 

I would like to attach a table with wi 
spect to the supply and disposition ot 
rice under certain assumptions. ig 

The table follows: 3 





Rice— Determination of normal supply and national acreage allotment for the 1959 crop using varying levels of assumed exports 


NORMAL SUPPLY 


—Assumed exports, 1959-H¢ 


or me Cone et 


NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


“o> - oe ND 


wo 


Na Ngoo—A Little Test of a Mighty Idea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that. there be 
printed-in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a report I have received from Alec Rob- 
inson. The report deals with the subject 
of technical aid in Thailand. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Na Nooo: A Lirrte Test or A Micury IpEa 


(This story of the Na Ngoo demonstration 
area was prepared in the office of USOM/ 
Bangkok. It was submitted to ICA/Washing- 
ton over the signature of the Acting 
Director.) 

Forty-nine families comprise the village 
of Na Ngoo. These 49 familics are proving 
the truth of an idea that may change the 
lives of millions of village people like them- 
selves in the centuries-old Kingdom of Thai- 
men @ bastion of freedom in southeast 

a. 

Despite the historic agricultural aburitiance 
of Thailand—mostly rice—millions of farm 
families scratch out a bare subsistence, bat- 


. Estimated domestic consumption, 1958-59.......2..... 
Wha ea cocks on setdiote ot taiA cme ete Rita 
. Sum of items 1 and 2__.. ee 
. Allowance for carryover 10 | pe rcent of item 3.....----_- 
. Normal supply (item 3 plus item 4)-.............-...- 


. Estimated carryover; Aug. 1, 1959 t__....-......-....- 
. Indicated production needed in 1959 (item 5 minus 
© nosh ei geben scones tesa 
. Estimated average yield per planted acre 1954-58 
SN hk on phen hot bait eae ese deta atic 
Indicated national acre age allotment for 1959 (item 7 
Ott SAGA onan ng = iio titheb tad an paint 
. 1958 national acreage allotment__._......-......._...- 
. Percent reduction in indicated 1959 allotment irom 


SOUS MITRMIONG,,. hii wed Ca eth 6a nag emeni cnn 7. ; 23.6 





{In thousand hundredweight} 


a ———— ———— — | | 


' 27,450 27, 450 27, 450 27, 450 27, 450 
os 16, 18, 000 20, 22, 000 24, 000 
43, 450 45, 450 47,450 49, 450 51, 450 

. 4, 345 4, 545 4,7 4, 945 5, 145 
> 47, 795 49, 995 - 52, 195 54, 395 56, 595 


--} > 2,963 2, 963 2, 963 2, 963 2, 963 
--| 1,039, 318 | 1, 113, 567 | 1,187,816 | 1, 262, 065 | 1, 336, 315 
--| 1,652, 596 | 1, 652, 596 | 1, 652; 596 | 1, 652, 596 | 1, 652; 5Y6 





§ Based on the assumption that exports during the 1958-59 marketing year will be only 16 million hundredweights. 


tling a combination of poor soil, scarcity of 
water 7 or 8 months in the year, inaccessi- 
bility of markets, and inadequacy of public 
services. Progressive leaders are attempting 
to improve the lot of these villagers, a monu- 
mental task in view of the meager resources 
of both the Government and the people. 
Thousands of these families see no more than 


vent the loss of a crop or for a tank to store 


sidered, it was. necessary to prove that even 
the poorest villages 
change old ways if convinced of the value of 
doing so, and to prove that even the his- 
torically individualistic Thai would work 
together on community projects. 

A number of village pilot gh ore have _ 
been Thailand in 


(19:1 



















41, 795 80, 506 

2.00 i 
1, 410, 564 1, 707, 58 
1, 652, 596 Lae 






14.6 









in March 1957, and a less promising ; ; 
mever confronted a point 4 tech a 
than the one that faced Alexander A. . 
son; American sanitarian, when he took up - 
his work that month, 
In the USOM public health office in Bang- 
kok 3 months later, we noted with some 
surprise a report from Mr. Robertson 
19 sanitary privies have been constructed 
the village, and the 6 planned for comp) 































lager ‘will never voluntarily change his # 
ditional easy, careless ways. 
Three hours’ travel from Bangkok o 

















buri Training Center, and Nai 
Chivongs, -inst . 
s with Nangsao’Vimoon Thongpoonsak, 
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health center for the area, and about the 
game distance away ‘is the area school. The 
villagers of Na Ngoo sent most of their chil- 
dren to school, for the first four compulsory 

es, but shown a complete lack of 
interest in the health center. A measure 
of the poverty and indifference of the area 
was that in whole triangle—village, 
school and health’ cénter—there were only 


' three privies. One of these was at the health 
- eenter and the other two were at the school, 


Flower and 


- 


where five teachers resided. : 

As we approached Na Ngoo, we could tell 
that it was little different from tens of thou- 
sands of other villages s main 
arteries. A few pigs, a abetng aetna ot sean 
chickens, and the ubiquitous buffalo seemed 
to total the capital assets. The surround- 
img country provided the material for 
homes—bamboo, palm leaves, and rice straw. 
Those who could afford flooring timbers 
raised their houses on stilts in the prepared 
That fashion, always with an odd, never even, 
number of steps to confuse evil spirits. The 
village water-hole, a stagnant pool during 
the dry season, was a kilometer away. House- 
hold possessions consisted of essential cloth- 
ing, a few pots and pans, sleeping mats, of 
woven grasses, and a few large clay jars for 
storing the day’s water supply. Publie fa- 
cilities were nonexistent—there was not 
even an access road to the highway, less than 
amile away. 

Dr. Khien remarked, “The people of Na 
Ngoo have lived this way so long they were 
probably not even aware of the accumulation 
of filth and completely ignorant of the health 
hazards it presented.” ; 

Having seen many a poor Thai village, we 
were prepared for the worst. The sight that 
greeted us was amazing. 

Most of the villagers were at work in their 
Ticefields and no one was expecting us, but 
the village looked as if it had been prepared 
for inspection. There was none of the litter 
about that we associated with all villages. 
Compounds were so clean-swept that we 
hesitated to flick our cigarette ash. The 
houses we looked into were scrubbed and or- 
derly. Wood stacks were neatly arranged. 
Animal pens were as clean as li rooms, 
and the animals themselves fairly shone— 
even the hogs looked as if they were on ex- 
hibition. Buffalo, which Thai invariably 
shelter under the stiltraised house, were 
penned in the shade of the trees. Dr. Khien 
said the villagers were preparing a common 
corral where all the buffalo could be 


~ penned together—in itself a remarkable step 


forward. 
And the privies—the project that sceptics 
said would never succeed, infringing as it did 


ered with neatly-built housing of rush and 
bamboo, but many had been decorated with 
fancy weaving of grasses, as latent creative 

impulses came to life. 
Obviously pride was playing its part. 
vegetable gardens had sprung up 


® generous donation of land. They had 
® large catchment basin, and to either side 
time in its history, the people would not have 
to walk almost a mile for all their water, and 
B Yould be cleaner, toa. 
the center of the largest compound 
fhe village health committee had built a 
shelter serve as the 
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center for their meetings. Colorful posters 
proclaimed that prevention is better than 
cure. 

The health committee did not consider its 
work done, it was just getting started, after 
the catchment basin and the wells would 
come the village corral. Where all the 
buffalo could be penned, keeping their flies 
and manure a safe distance from the houses. 
After that would come a community com- 
post pit, to provide a plentiful source of 
organic fertilizer for tired lands. 

We realized that Na Ngoo, with its 49 
families, was a microscopic speck on the map 
of Thailand with its 23 million people spread 
over an area as large as from northern Maine 
to the southern tip of West Virginia. But 
we saw here a possibility, that might revolu- 
tionize the whole life and economy of Thai- 
land. We saw here proof that the biggest 
barrier to national progress could be over- 
come—the barrier of indifference, apathy, 
and refusal to change. 

How did it happen, we wanted to know. 
It was not a matter of large expenditures, 
bulldozers, contractors—we could see that. 
This was no hothouse project, selected and 
carried out as a model village by outside 
agency; this was.a change that had come 
from the heart and muscle of the people 
themselves. It was self-propelled and dy- 
namic. A starter was required, of course, but 
obviously Na Ngoo was motivated and fueled 
from within—the important thing. How 
did it happen? 

First, of course, the village was selected 
as a demonstration. This was not because 
it was the most promising, but because it 
was the most difficult type of village in which 
to accomplish a program of aided self-help. 
A factor in its selection was that it was 
accessible, though with some difficulty, from 
the Cholburi Health ‘Fraining Center and 
from the district health center. 

The first formal approach was made by 
our three guides, plus Nangsao Vimoon and 
the district sanitation officer (stationed at 
the health center about 1 kilometer away). 
They pushed their jeep as close to the village 
as possible. They strung up a long cable 
into the village from the generator in the 
jeep. They first showed .a motion picture 
purely for entertainment, followed by a 
film on sanitation. -After this, Dr. Khien 
gave the audience—the entire village popu- 
lation—a short talk on the services offered 
by the health organization, discussing the 

vantages and the problems of undertak- 

“ing a health and sanitation program in the 
village. If they were interested there would 
be another meeting. 

There was another meeting a week later. 
All the heads of the village families gath- 
ered. with Nai Chit, Nangsao Vimoon, Mr. 
Robertsen, and the district sanitarian. The 
officials let the villagers carry the discussion, 
urging them to talk about the problems they 

They were in 


help them in every way it could—including 
a safe, dependable water supply and even a 


pump. 

The officials explained that -privies would 
thave to come first, because a village water 
supply could not be kept clean and safe 
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and guidance, but cement and forms for 
making the privy slabs would be provided 
at cost. Payment would be required, but 
not until the end of the-next harvest. Any 
family that could not afford the cost all at 
once—reughly $1 per privy—would be al- 
lowed several years to pay. 

The heads of the 49 households—with 
some dissent—agreed to undertake the pro- 
gram and to form a health committee in the 
village. 

After this meeting, the officials were jubi- 
lant as they drove back to Cholburi. Even 
this small step forward was a minor miracle, 
in a nation where organized self-help has 
been so long inactive. 

Men and women yoted in the election of 
the committee a few days later. The village 
was divided into 7 groups of 7 families each, 
and each group elected a member. The 
committee consisted of 5 men and 2 women. 
The head man of the village and the local 
schoolteacher each won a place. Had there 
been & Buddhist temple in the village, the 
abbot would have been given an honorary 
place on the committee, but Na Ngoo is both 
too small and too poor to support a temple. 

The committee decided to start the cleanup 
right away, just to get things moving while 
the privy sites were being selected. It was 
decided that every Wan Phra—the Buddhist 
Sabbath day—should be cleanup day, since 
it was the only day of the week that the 
people would not be busy in their fields. 

The first cleanup day found only five fami- 
lies working. The second week they were 
joined by seven more. Each week more and 
more took part. Two families held out for 
almost 10 weeks, but finally they joined, too, 
and made it 100 percent. What. eventually 
induced the reluctant ones is not known, but 
Dr. Khien believes it was social pressures 
brought by the other families. As the ef- 
fects of the cleanup became more and more 
impressive, pride was awakened in the village 
and the holdouts became the nonconformists. 

All the labor was done by the villagers, 
whole families ~ working together. They 
cleaned up their own compounds and the 

ublic places, they dug the privy pits and 

milt the houses over them, they even 
learned to mold the slabs under guidance 
of the sanitarians. They built their health 
committee headquarters under the big tree. 
When the time came to dig the catchment 
basin and the wells they did that; too. 

No one was goading, no one was dangling 
government promises before the people. The 
idea simply caught fire and popular enthu- 
siasm did the rest. 

We asked one-man what part of the pro- 
gram was the most work. With a big grin 
he ‘readily replied, “Cleaning house.” Fur- 
ther questioning brought out that he meant 
cleaning the whole compound around the 
house, and tlie reason it was the most work 
was that he did it every day after he came 
home from the fields, hot and tired. Ob~- 
viously cleanup was not limited to Wan 
Phra. 

He was eager to talk, so we probed further, 
“Why is the program good for you?” 

“T will make more money.” 

“You mean save more money, don’t you?” 
we asked. “By not getting sick and not 
spending money on medicines?” 

“No. I will make more money. Not spend 
so much time looking for place to relieve 
myself. Have more time to make things to 
sell.” 

Impressed by this unexpected logic, we 
turned to consider whether the new life of 
Na Ngoo would survive in face of, say, an 
epidemic of disease that might seem to 
prove their efforts were in vain. We were 
about to decide that this renewal of faith 
and this pride of achievement would survive 
even when we noticed that Nai Chit and the 

~village committee were engaged in animated 
discussion, It was obviously a matter serious 
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and important. It was settled with friendly, 
smiling nods on both sides. 

Curious, we questioned Nai Chit about it 
on the way back from Na Ngoo. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” he said. “The com- 
mittee asked that another privy be built. 
One family who was sharing a privy with 
another would like to have one of their own. 
It will be built, of course.” 

Driving back to Bangkok through the 
teeming countryside, we saw a hundred Na 
Ngoo’s—some strung out along the canals, 
some huddled precariously in the middle of 
a great flooded plain of rice paddies, some 
perched on a spot of higher ground among 
banana, coconut, mango, castor and Cassava. 
On the roads to Djakarta, and Kathmandu, 
and Haghdad, and Rabat, and Seoul, there 
must be niillions of other Na Ngoo’s. For a 
moment the magnitude of the problem of 
helping all of them a little way toward bet- 
ter, fuller lives seemed uterly overwhelming. 
Then we realized that there are tens of 
thousands of other Dr. Khiens and Nai Chits 
and Nangsao Vimoons throughout this vast 
region—men and women dedicated and 
hopeful, energetic and of good will. They 
are equal to the task if the people are will- 
ing to meet them half way. 

The example of Na Ngoo is devastating 
proof that the people will respond. Small 
as it is, Na Ngoo is like the stopper on & 
great reservoir of bottled-up confidence and 
ambition. The stopper has been pulled, and 
we believe that tens of thousands of thou- 
sands of other families in other Na Ngoo’s 
will_be released from the soul-killing servi- 
tude of indifference and hopelessness that 
has held them back for centuries. Na Ngoo 
is just another little window through which 
millions can see a brighter future. 

(Since this story was written, the people 
of Na Ngoo have built a community house 
10 feet by 25 feet. An opening ceremony 
will be held, probably before the end of this 
month.) 





State Department Has Followed Ostrich- 
like Policy Toward Foreign Scientific 
Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE.. Mr. President, the 
recent triumphs of Soviet science have 
startled the people of the entire free 
world, and apparently they have jarred 
even Secretary Dulles. Nine years ago 
@ program was launched to have Amer- 
ican scientists attached to our embassies 
so as to keep a close watch on scientific 
developments.throughout the-world. Mr. 
Dulles liquidated this prograni after he 
became Secretary of State in 1953, but 
he has lately revived it on a limited scale. 

The Milwaukee Journal has taken adn 
unusually close interest in the importance 
of keeping America fully abreast in the 
international science race. In a recent 
editorial in that newspaper, the import- 
ance to the scientific attaché program is 
very competently discussed. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have this editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
SO cy my colleagues in the Senate can 
rea 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESTORING ScrleNncEe ATTACHES 


Secretary Dulles is reactivating the science 
attaché program, as promised by the Presi- 
dent in his first “chins up” speech. Ironi- 
cally it was Dulles who killed off this prom- 
ising program only 2 years ago. Had he 
not done so, the United States might have 
been better informed about Russian scien- 
tific progress and better prepared for Red 
missile and satellite developments. 

Dulies still shows no enthusiasm for the 
program. It is planned to send science at- 
tachés to Paris, Bonn, Stockholm, New Delhi, 
Tokyo, and ‘several South American capitals 
at a cost of $200,000. Why none to Moscow, 
or other Communist capitals,-where they 
might prove particularly valuable, is not ex- 
plained. 

The original program grew out of a State 
Department reorganization study in 1949. 
Leading scientific groups sponsored it. 
Spokesmen pointed out that our Embassies 


had military, political, economic, labor, and. 


cultural attachés. They said that science 
was becoming increasingly important in 
man’s affairs. They argued that science at- 
tachés could keep the Government informed 
on scientific and technical discoveries in 
both-military and industrial fields. 

By 1952, 10 science attachés were assigned 
to Embassies in Europe. But after Dulles ar- 
rived in 1953, the whole program was allowed 
to wither. Scientific groups and leading 
scientists protested. The House Government 
Operations Committee voted unanimously 
in 1956 that the program should be restored. 
But Dulles didn’t budge. Meanwhile other 
countries, including Russia, steadily 
strengthened scientific representation abroad. 

Shortsighted? False economy? Of course. 
Here is what Lloyd V. Berkner, onetime Mil- 
waukeean who is now a member of the 
President’s Scientific Adyisory Committee, 
writes in the current issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs: 

“A little timely scientific advice to the De- 
partment of State on the sputnik would 
have been worth the cost of the whole pro- 
gram of science attachés and a fully staffed 
scientific division within the Department.” 

He adds the incidental note that in 1957 
there were more than 500 military attachés 
assigned to our foreign missions—and not 
one scientific attaché. ; 





Dangers of Alcoholism to America’s 
- Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD | L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
several oecasions I have discussed in the 
Senate the perils posed by alcohol addic- 
tion to family life, to economic stability, 
and even to human health. 

Benjamin A. Lawrence, of my home 
State of Oregon, has placed second in 
the nationwide contest sponsored by the 
Women’s Christian Union 
on the general theme of alcohol and re- 
lated problems. His essay-was published 
_in the January 25, 1958, issue of the 
" Union Signal under the title of “Alert 
AES. 









I believe the able discussion written by 
Mr. Lawrence should appear in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recorp, for he has stressed _ 
the urgent need for “an accelerated edu- 
cational program in our public Gchoow dl 
combat alcoholism. The 
slaughter on our highways must be 
halted. Mental deterioration because af 4 
alcoholism must be stopped.” i 

In accordance with one of the recom- 
mendations by Benjamin A. Lawrence, I 
have been gratified to note in the press 
recent reports that Gov. Averill Harri- 
mah, of New York State, has proposed — 
for sterner penalties with respect to loss 
of driving privileges for those who try 
to pilot automobiles while under the 
influence of alcohol. 9 

Mr. Lawrence's effective essay was ~ 
called to our attention by our friend 
Mrs. Fred J. Tooze, of Portland, whois | 
national corresponding secretary of-the — 
Women's Christian Temperance Unie 
and I am pleased to follow her sugges. — 
tion that the essay be made the subject - 
of this unanimous-consent request. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 















ALERT AMERICA = 


(By Benjamin A. Lawrence, winner of second 
place in the National WCTU ee 
oratorical contest, Madison) 


Stretched out before me I see 10,000 white. 
sheets covering the lifeless bodies of those 
who will be killed as a result of drunkenness 
on the highways this year.- Of the 1 million 
people in our mental institutions I see 
250,000 who are there as a result of alcohol- 
ism. I see more than 4 million alcoholics 
who are not institutionalized, but who are 
still a serious problem within our society, 
But the worst scene of all, and we can all 
see this—because we are engulfed within 
it—is the pathetic group of nearly 60 milk 
lion social\drinkers, Here is the heart of 
our problem of alcoholism. The pub! 
results of a recent study reveal that 40 per- 
cent of drinking its ptomatic of inner 
or environmental maladjustments, while 60 
percent is purely social. Purely social, yet 
drunkenness has become the second one 
cause for arrest in our Nation, exc 
only by the number of arrests for violation 
of traffic and motor vehicle laws. : 
social, yet about 75 percent of all di 
cases are place on the records because 
alcoholism. Purely social, yet Dr. Ex 
Bogan of California says: “No other poisc 
causes 80 many deaths or intensifies 
many diseases both physical and mental a 
does alcohol in the various forms in whic 
it is taken.” 

Yes, purely social drinking is the canc 
of our society, and if we are to conti 
to function as a respectable Nation of t 
world, we must curb this cancerous growt 
of alcoholism now. Alert America! Are ¥ 
to become a weak-kneed nation of socialli: 


cowards simply because “social custom” | 
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together at the boss’ home, and if 
isn’t a bar available, alcoholic drink 


usually served anyway. If you don’t ¢ 
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gether are C 
ing. Even the weekly or monthly social 
visits of friends to many of our homes, these 


ing on where they sneak to. 

pathetic thing about the possession of alco- 
-holic beverages among these high schoolers 
is the fact that in many cases they have 
brought it from home—from home. And 
iv these homes are the so-called respectable 
middle-class homes, but on the beach, or 
wherever they get together, social class is 
forgotten, and social begins. Now 
don’t misunderstand me, not all of these 
Be young folks will drink, but there are many 
/ who do. The facts of the case are plainly 
oe) evident because a recent survey reports that 
two-thirds of all alcoholics began their 

' drinking habits in their high school days. 
Iam a ministerial student, and I am 
ashamed to mention the next type of social 
drinking; nevertheless, the truth, must be 
presented, because it is only as face up 
to the facts that we can combat this rapidly 
expanding plague of alcoholism. Social 
drinking is even becoming a practice among 
church people when they get together 
their homes for a social affair—this is 
truth, not fiction. I know of a case in a 
aoe large community where somé of the 
ts of the community, as well as the 
tity fathers and ews amelie were all as- 
sembled together for a certain occasion, and 
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drinking, when it was 
commonly known that churches in general 
were opposed to drinking, the minister re- 
plied that it was because the churches are 
not as they used to be. Perhaps there is 
more truth than sarcasm in his reply, but as 
long as there is the breath of life within 
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company has even created a beer can with 
cartoon characters on it. 

All of this presents avery negative pic- 
ture, but let me say that there is a very 
positive picture too, and one which we must 
not overlook. There are many public figures 
in our Nation who are not ashamed of being 
teetotalers. For example, the happiness and 
popularity of Dale Evans and Roy Rogers is 
living proof of success without adhering to 
social drinking. And Stuart Hamblen is still 
another example in the theatrical world of 
those who are opposed to drinking. In 
many big business organizations we find 
those who will testify against alcoholic 

» men who have become successful, 
yet have not conformed to the pressure of 
social custom.’ And another bright beacon 
which is definitely accentuating the positive 
is the testimony of Glenn ' ham, one 
of the greatest athletes of all time. From 
300,000 to 500,000 young people hear Glenn 
Cunningham give his testimony against al- 
coholic drinking each year. And still an- 
other positive approach to counteract the sale 
of alcoholic beverages is the milk vending ma- 
chine, which, incidentally, is becoming very 
popular throughout our Nation. All of these 
people with their testimonies and other 
various methods of counteraction are help- 
ing in a very definite way to combat the 
cancerous growth of alcoholism. So you see, 
we can alert America. 

But how are we, as individuals, to combat 
this money-backed propaganda machine 
which is in favor of alcoholic consumption? 
First, we must each recognize our God-given 
individuality and be willing to stand up for 
our moral convictions, no matter what the 
cost. We must set the example, in a very 
positive way, of. not conforming to social 
drinking. Posterity is at stake. Your chil- 
dren and mine are coming into a society 
which we are molding for them here and 
now. We have a greater responsibility as 
parents than we have ever had before, be- 
cause the media of advertising by magazines, 
newspapers, and television are invaluable. 
If we, then, believe this and will accept our 
responsibility, why not fight fire with fire? 

Let us continue to seek the cooperation of 
PTA, educational, and church groups to 
press the issue for an accelerated educational 
program in our public schools to combat 
alcoholism. Let us press for educational TV 
programs which will present the facts about 
the devastating effects of alcohol both physi- 
cally and mentally. We, too, need more bill- 
board, magazine, and newspaper space to 
fight this common enemy. We need the 
backing of our political spokesmen in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and if we press the issue we 
can get it. The drunken slaughter on our 
highways must be halted. Mental deteriora- 
tion because of alcoholism must be stopped. 
We must fight the philosophy of social 
drinking with every ounce of blood within 
our being if we are to become a united, 
healthy society of God-loving people. It is 
total. abstinence from alcoholic drinking 
which must be advocated, not moderation. 

America, its youth and its adults, need to 
be told the truth. I believe, if they are told 
the truth, it will set them free from the 
shackles of social pressure, and truly, they 
will then have life, and have it abundantly. 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Our Income Tax Sieve,” written 
by Jack Steele, and printed in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of January 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: , 

Our INCOME Tax SIEVE 
(By Jack Steele) 


(Nore.—This is the fifth of 12 special ar- 
ticles describing the United States income- 
tax mess.) 

The Internal Revenue Service keeps a sort 
of chamber of horrors file showing how tax- 
payers use their expense accounts to evade 
taxes from the cradle to the grave. 

Here are a few sample cases which illustrate 
the ingenuity practiced by the cheaters: 

The president of two corporations, not con- 
tent to put trips to the Kentucky Derby-and 
Florida vacations on his expense accounts, 
also charged up a tax-free honeymoon. 

A businessman who charged his wife’s sal- 
ary to a family partnership was challenged 
on grounds that his wife did no work for 
the firm. But she had a ready explanation. 
She was, she said, too busy producing new 
partners. 

A Minnesota auto dealer billed his com- 
pany for $43,000 of personal expenses, includ- 
ing keeping a mistress and school tuition for 
his sons. 

An executive charged $8,000 to his business 
for his daughter’s debut. His excuse: It en- 
abled him to meet the right people. 

A steel broker claimed business expenses 
of $47,946 for call girls and female enter- 
tainers -supplied to his clients. He also 
charged $500 worth of parking and speeding 
fines to the company. 

A real estate dealer who amassed a fortune 
while paying only $4,000 in income taxes 
charged most of his living costs to his com- 
pany. Among them was a $700 bill for his 
mother’s funeral. 

And—just to complete the life cycle— 
an undertaker charged all his grocery bills to 
his mortuary. His reason: His wife might 
meet potential customers while shopping. 

Some of these expense account tax gyps 
were prosecuted for tax evasion and fined or 
jailed. Others had to pay up their taxes plus 
stiff 50 percent penalties. 

It’s useless to estimate how many millions 
in taxes escape each year by this expense ac- 
count route, 

Revenue Commissioner Russell C. Harring- 
ton will only hazard the guess that it doesn’t 
run into billions—at least not yet. 

Certainly such tax cheating has been 
growing. High tax rates have increased the 
temptation to chisel on expense accounts. 


FAMILY-OWNED FIRMS HAVE BIGGEST 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Smaller corporations owned and controlled 
by one man or a family offer the biggest op- 
portunities for this form-of chicanery. By 
the simple device of charging personal ex-.- 
penses to their own companies, these taxpay- 
ers can practice two kinds of tax evasion: 
The money becomes tax-free income for the 
individuais. And the company can deduct 
it as a business cost, thus cutting its taxes. 

Expense accounts thus open up almost un« 
limited possibilities. 

Take this case of a Kentucky paint and 
varnish manufacturer. 

He might never have been caught if he had 
not filed a claim for a tax refund. A revenue 
agent sent to investigate found that—far 
from deserving a refund—he had charged 
thousands of dollars of personal expenses to 
his company over a 3-year span. 

They tneluded the costs of: 

A Caribbean vacation. 

A trip to a football game. 

Storm windows and doors for his home. 

Gifts for relatives. 

A dishwasher and TV set. 

A room and tool shed added to his house. 

Indicted for tax evasion, the businessman 
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pleaded not guilty. He conceded these per- 
sonal expenses had been charged to his 
firm, but he said he depended on his ac- 
countant to switch them to his personal 
account. 

But the Government produced evidence 
that he had mutilated sales slips to conceal 
the personal nature of the expense. He was 
convicted, fined $15,000 and sentenced to a 
year and a day in jail. But, still protesting 
his innocence, he has filed an appeal. 

Revenue agents recently investigated a 
family firm after a large sum showed up on 
the books for water purification experiments. 
They found the money was used to build a 
swimming pool near the family’s summer 
home. 

Another businessman, whose hobby was 
collecting rare stamps, had his company buy 
$2,700 worth to add to his collection—and 
charge them to the firm’s postage account. 

The revehue loss from this sort of tax 
cheating may not be as important as the 
damage it does to the whole structure of tax- 
payer honesty and morale—on which our 
voluntary tax system depends, 


THEN THERE’S THE FUSS ABOUT LINE 6 (A) ON 
THE RETURN 


It was this fear that led the Revenue Serv- 
ice to add a new line 6 (a) to the 1957 tax 
returns to compel all taxpayers to report and 
itemize their business expenses. 

But this kicked up such a fuss—mostly 
because it was announced late in the tax 
year—Commissioner Harrington had to put 
off its effectiveness for a year. 

Line 6a may be dropped from the 1958 tax 
forms. But the Revenue Service still plans 
to require that expense accounts be reported. 
This should help cut down on expense ac- 
count cheating, but it won't stop it all. 

The Cohan rule will still provide for an 
out for taxpayers who don’t Keep accurate ex- 
pense records. 

George M. Cohan, musical comedy star and 
composer of the World War I era, was a lav- 
ish spender. He once claimed a $22,000 de- 
duction for such expenses. The Revenue 
Service disallowed it all because he had kept 
no records, 

But the Court of Appeals ruled in 1930 
that the Service would have to Iet him de- 
duct a reasonable approximation of What he 
had spent. The amount later was fixed at 
$11,000. 

Since then, all taxpayers have been able to 
benefit from the sanie rule. 

Line 6a also won't prevent corporations 
and trade and professional groups from hold- 
ing conventions and meetings in resort areas 
so those who attend can write off their 
“vacations” as business expenses. 

WHY NOT HOLD YOUR CONVENTION ABROAD? 

The latest fashion is to hold such meet- 
ings abroad. 

The American Bar Association held its an- 
nual convention last summer in London, 
The Revenue Service refused to give the as- 
sociation an advance ruling that all the ex- 
penses of its members would be a tax de- 
ductible—but most of them unquestionably 
will be. 

Full-page newspaper ads recently pro- 
claimed the “largest commercial airlift” in 
history. An airline boasted that it had flown 
5,000 employees of an appliance manufac- 
turer to the Bahamas for 7 days of fun}— 
with the company’s “sales incentive” pro- 
gram paying all the bills. 

The Government—and other taxpayers— 
may pick up half tr .: tab. 


Expense Accounr Evim.s THREATEN WHOLE 
SYSTEM 


Former Revenue Commissioner T. Cole- 


Mr. Andrews cited scores of cases 


showing 
how taxpayers evade income taxes by “liv-_ 


ing off expense accounts.” -And he added: 

“I make the unqualified statement that if 
we should be unable to check that sort of 
thing, then our revenue system will break 
down.” 
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Administration of Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to revise and extend my 
remarks I place in the Recorp an excel- 
lent paper entitled, “The Support of 
Scientific Research,” which was de- 
livered before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Decem- 
ber 30, 1957, by William D. Carey, Chief, 
Labor and Welfare Division, Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. William D. Carey in speaking of 
the Federal effort to support science 
states, “Less than two decades ago, Fed- 
era support of science was at the level of 
$100 million annually. In the year end- 
ing last June, Federal expenditures on 
research and development exceeded the 
$3 billion mark, a thirtyfold increase. 
If we carry out accounting further, add- 
ing in the cost of procurement support of 
research and development, the figures 
rise to $5 billion, and next year the total 
undoubtedly will be much higher. By 
any standard, these have been boom 
times for research and development 
supported by Government.” 

Also, “Looking at these figures more 
closely, we find that of the conserva- 
tively estimated $3 billion spent last 
year, some four-fifths represented ex- 
penditures. under the Department of 
Defense and related military programs, 
over 90 percent of which went for ap- 
plied research and. development. In 
short, the demands of the cold war and 
the need for better weapons have been 
the major factors in the tremendous 
expansion of Government support and 
for the level of expenditures for research 
and development which we are now 
experiencing.” 

Mr. Carey also makes the interesting 
statement taken from a study completed 
by Charles V. Kidd, of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, that— 

Federal research and development funds 
going to universities amount to nearly. $400 
million annually, comprising 15 percent of 
the operating income of the universities, and 
that a large percentage of these funds origi- 


nate with the armed services. But perhaps | 


his most arresting finding is this, that about 
70 percent of all the research in universities 
is financed by the Federal Government. 


Of great significance, however, is the 
statement of Mr. Carey that— 
public administration has not Kept pece with 
public administration has not pace with 
the rise of scientific research as a public 
responsibility * * * and there has been 
8 eat ae ee, eee 
and development with the homespun tech- 
mighet ofS lous comptes 
World War II. * * * we have still to develop 


within government a comprehensive view of 
research and development roughly similar 


age that antedates 
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to what we long ago devised in such a 
public policy as agriculture—land and 
source conservation, labor, and natior 
defense. 


This type of criticism of the m 


ment of our research programs pr 
ed me to introduce H. R, 9611 to 


the National Security Act of 19477, to pro. 


vide for the coordination and integ 
of policies and procedures with r 


to Federal programs in the fields of sci. 


ence and technology. It was my t 
in introducing the bill that an ov 
highly qualified council or board at 
highest possible level—the Executive 
fice—should establish priorities for 
research and development programs 
be given broad authority to transfer 
needed resources to effectively and 
ciently carry them forward. The 
text of Mr. Cary’s paper follows: 7 
THE Support OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH - 
(By William D. Caréy, Chief, Labor and 


fare Division, Bureau of the Budget, Execs 4 


tive Office of the President) 


The focus of this conference appears to he 
a@ reappraisal of the position of science 


our national values. +3 
In that framework, I shall review with : 4 


the relationship of science to public 
as it takes the fornmr of Government su 
of research. 


In recent weeks it has been fashio' le 
to assail Government for-missed op - 


ties and unenlightened budget policies, — 
the risk of casting myself as a career 


oversimplify problems: that are not s 
they do not do justice to the attitude 
Government toward science; they gloss 
the powerful voice held by science in 
councils of Government; and they 


gist, I will say that these criticisms = 4 


estimate the vexatious responsibility mg 
ing on public management to balance diver 
gent demands against resources that are — 


Government, policies toward the sup 
science is that the decision-makers have 


special insight to guide them to an absolute — 


value toe’ be placed on science’s aspira 
Science is the endless frontier, and any 


of budgetary support is only relative ite 


at best. Like all questions of Gover 
budget policy, the claims of science 
be dealt with on the basis of informed 
ment, relative priorities, and openm 
ness. 

I realize that cold facts do not tell ¢ 
whole story, and that massive dec 
on budgeting mask particular choices 
may, according to your lights, be wil 
mistaken. Nonetheless, the facts are 
pressive. A hot war raised science in 
United States to the 
policy. A cold war has kept it there. 
the middle of this century of desperate ¢ 
sion,- this is perhaps the most imp 
innovation in the American political pl 
ess. 

Less than two decades ago, Federal sup} 
of science was at the level of $100 mil 


forefront of pu ; 
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90 percent of which went for applied 
torah and development. 
demands of the cold war and the need for 
petter weapons have been the major factors 


and for the level of expenditures for 
ech and development which we are now 
experiencing. However, the benefits of this 
research will, in some degree, contribute to 
mankind in his peaceful pursuits, and when 
the secondary benefits of our national secu- 
rity program are added to the expanded re- 
search programs of our civilian Government 
es, some of the apparent imbalance is 
compensated. 

On the civilian side there has also been 
marked growth. The medical research of the 
Public Health Service has more than doubled 

‘over the past 3 years. Agricultural research 
is up almost 45 percent. The nonmilitary’ 
research of the Atomic Energy Commission 
in nuclear power development and in sup- 

of studies in the physical and life 
sciences has almost doubled since 1955. All 
the other nonmilitary agencies have also wit- 
nessed a significant increase in research dur- 
recent years. Taking into account the 
activities of the National Science Foundation, 
along with those of other agencies, the total 

Federal support of basic research has in- 

creased by 50 percent in the period from 1955 
through 1957. 

While you ponder these facts, let me com- 
mend to you a prodigious recently 
completed by Charles V. Kidd, of the National 


Institutes of Health, on the relationship be- - 


tween Federal funds for research and the 
universities of America. Dr. Kidd observes 
that research and development expenditures 
in the country as a whole are growing and al- 
ready comprise 14% percent of the annual 
gross national product, with industry sup- 
vying more than half of the total of the #7 
billion annually spent. He found that Fed- 
eral research and development funds going 
to universities amount to nearly $400 million 
annually, comprising 15 percent of the oper- 
ating income of the universities, and that a 
ee of these funds originate with 

armed services. But perhaps his most ar- 
- om finding is this, that about 70 percent 
of all the research in universities is financed 
by the Federal Government, 

As Government’s role in scientific research 
has grown, the problems of. public manage- 
ment have increased in comiplexity. When 
the budget-making authorities of your Fed- 
eral Government approach decisions affecting 
the research and development budgets, they 
do so with an acute sense of responsibility. 
- deal of intellectual sweat drips down 

hearing tables. The of re- 

aoc and development come before us with 
—, and conscientiously arranged pro- 

grams reflecting their estimate of what is 

Worthwhile and important to do in basic 


unity—and they 

aoe such eleenenta-n whe matuce: of the 
Programing process in the given bureau 

the quality of project evalua- 


ee, eet 
par 
: ipallabitity Of teenpower and tuntislien 


environ- 
bodies. 


In short, the © 
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By the same token, the entire range of major 
developmental undertakings in the national 
securfty-oriented agencies comes under 
scrutiny to ascertain the State of the art, 
the reasonableness of the costs, the time 
schedule, obsolescence rates, and the prog- 
nosis for success. In this area, we must con- 
cern ourselves with the priority of the need 
-for the end product in tne light of competing 
demands for resouces. In the case of long- 
range missiles, the President himself has 
given us our guidance, namely, the highest 
national priority. 

All budgeting is difficult, ‘and the results 
seldom bring. applause, but the particular 
difficulty in budgeting for research is the 
necessity for: effective translation of scien- 
tific objectives into lay ternw. This is an 
art thatthe scier-tist-administrator has still 
to develop into proficiency. 

But over and above the techniques of re- 
view, we are genuinely concerned about the 
soundness of this vast research and develop- 
ment structure that has come into being. 
We think that, important as it all appears to 
be in its own right, our common statecraft 
has ‘still to recognize and deal with pro- 
found issues generated by government-in- 
science on a large scale. We search, without 
much success, for clues to such possibly un- 
answerable questions as these— 

Is Government tending to overmobilize 
science for national security purposes so that 
its. stability, fruitfulness, and inherent in- 
quisitiveness is too contingent upon and too 
circumscribed by military necessities? 

Where does the optimum plateau lie for 
research in the United States, apart from 
the requirements of defense? 

Will our national interests require perma- 
nent Government support of science at 
somewhere close to current levels even if 
international tensions should pass away 

When 70 to 80- percent of university re- 
search is dependent on the flow of Federal 
funds, have we exceeded the point of satu- 
ration of our major teaching institutions? 
Are education and science, in a real sense, 
independent of Government? 

Is there an unbalanced emphasis upon ap- 
plied research and development, thus drain- 
ing the universities of strength to conduct 


t unintentionally influencing 
institutional Control over both administra- 
tion and instruction through patterns of 
research support? Are we over-emphasizing 
science in relation to the humanities and 
the understanding of our fellowman? 

These suggest the concerns of Government 
in contemplating the study growth of re- 
search and development support. They 
overhang the boom times that feature the 
present union of science, education, and 
Government. They are questions which we 
hope will not be skirted in the restive and 
worried reappraisal that is now taking shape 
with respect to the soundness of our na- 
tional science and education policies. Since 
World War II, Government has needed 
science, and has demanded much of it. But 
when science and education, together, find 
themselves so unqualifiedly dependent upon 
Government to sustain them, then a basic 
political and cultural equation has been so 
altered that we cannot shrink from assess- 
ing its implications. Government can draft 
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to the vagaries of political dynamism. The 
budget of a government, under the demo- 
cratic process, is an expression of the ob- 
jectives, aspirations, and social values of a 
people in a given web of circumstances. To 
claim stability for such a product is to claim 
too much. In such a setting, science and 
education become soldiers of fortune. To- 
day, their fortunes happily are in the as- 
cendant. My advice is—let us together so 
construct this union of ‘scientilc invention 
and political action that each party does not 
lose sight of its right of self-determination; 
in the words of the philosopher, “let them 
stand together, yet, not too near together, 
for the pillars of the temple stand apart, and 
the oak tree and the cypress grow not in each 
other’s shadow.” 

In fairness, I think it must be conceded 
that the art of public administration has 
not kept pace with the rise of scientific re- 
search as a public responsibility. Research 
and dévelopment on the grand scale resulted 
from wartime necessities and the psychology 
of the crash approach. There has been a 
tendency to attempt to manage research and 
development with the homespun techniques 
of a less complex age that antedates World 
War II. Progress is being made, to be sure, 
in recognizing the claims for flexibility that 
long have been asserted by the scientific 
community. Even so, we have still to de- 
velop within government a comprehensive 
view of research and development roughly 
similar to what we long ago devised in such 
areas of public policy as agriculture, land 
and resource conservation, labor, and na- 
tional defense. Science in government con- 
tinues in this critical age to prosper as a 
sideline of’ separate and unrelated depart- 
mental missions; it is not seen as a unity 
either in the executive or the legislative 
process. This certainly does not call for a 
compression of research services in 1 single- 
purpose department, which could create 
wholly different problems. We must, how- 
ever, reorient our “management philosophy 
toward a serious search for a national science 
policy based on the mobilization of human 
and material resources guided toward the 
attainment of some goals, and the President 
has taken the first step in this direction by 
creating a focal point for science and tech- 
nology in his own Executive Office. 

This brings me to the proposition of long- 
range programing and budgeting of research, 
which some of us in Government feel offers 
the most concrete prospect for the evolu- 
tion of-a stable national science policy, As 
matters now stand, the Government does 
its business on a year-to-year basis, and ap- 
propriations follow the same pattern. It is 
difficult under these circumstances to con- 
clusively appraise the merits of a particular 
research budget. It is rather remarkable 
that in basic research and in many develop- 
mental areas, Government support has not 
fluctuated widely. 

If we may advert to the illustration of 
medical research in this context, we can see 
the problem somewhat more clearly. We 
know, for instance, that one of the great 
burdens on our national productivity and 
welfare is the cost of crippling disease. This 
cost is revealed in terms of death rates, of 
sickness and disability benefit payments, of 
crowded hospitals, of absenteeism. Morbid- 
ity statisticians can calculate convincingly 
the awesome magnitudes of social and eco- 
nomic loss resulting from the prevalence of 
heart disease, cancer, and mental illness. It 
would seem a foregone conclusion that vig- 
orous research into these disease fields rep- 
resents a sound and even necessary invest- 
ment. In fact, this is not debatable. What 
is arguable, however, is the level at which 
research support represents productive effort, 


and the point at which it begins to be mar- 


ginal under prevailing conditions. In reach- 
ing these decisions on a year-to-year basis, 
@ number of forces become operative, .The 
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National Institutes of Health, through their 
responsible scientists-administrators, prepare 
a balanced program for consideration within 
the limits of budgetary resources. The Pres- 
ident decides how high the Government can 
go in accepting this program—and in recent 
years this has been substantial acceptance. 
Thereafter, the Congress ultimately deter- 
mines the funds to be provided. All through 
this process organized bodies of lay and pro- 
fessional thought are speaking out. Con- 
trasts are made between the support given 
for heart research versus mental health or 
infant diseases. Progress is measured by the 
amount of increase over the previous appro- 
priation. 

There must be a better and more orderly 
way to advance scentific research under pop- 
ular government. I return to the proposi- 
tion that it would be worth while to experi- 
ment with long-range research goals ex- 
pressed in annual increments of applied re- 
sources—men, money, materials, and labora- 
tory hardware. Call this a research model, 
if you will. Constructed in a cooperative ef- 
fort by consultation between the Govern- 
ment agencies and the scientific community, 
this model would comprise objectives to be 
sought over a longer period than a single 
year, and would be subject to revision in 
accordance with the dynamics of science. 
Public management would be better able to 
make decisions for a stated period in a proper 
policy setting, taking into account goals, 
magnitudes, balance, resources, and the in- 
terrelationships among the chief support 
groups: industry, education, and govern- 
ment, From the standpoint of the orderly 
formulation of public policy, this process 
could be an improvement over the tools now 
at hand, and could lead to greater financial 
security for publicly supported research. 

I suppose this proposition is vulnerable to 
the criticism that it lends itself to bureau- 
cratic interference and an undesirable con- 
centration of science through a species of 
packaging. To this, I can say only that if 
the scientific community expects govern- 
ment to deal in a more understanding way 
with its problems and aspirations, and reform 
its processes accordingly, then science and its 
spokesmen will have to come halfway in 
satisfying the needs of government. As long 
as science in government continues to be 
“Balkanized”—and efforts are in progress to 
remedy this—just so long will decisions of 
public policy remain fragmented and out- 
moded for the century of crisis and oppor- 
tunity in which we live. 

It is perhaps this absence of a unity of 
structure and expression in science’s rela- 
tions to government that has influenced the 
level of support for basic research. We are 
criticized now because basic research is sup- 
ported by government at the level of 3 to 4 
percent of total research and development 
expenditures. Basic research certainly is the 
least well-understood category of scientific 
effort, although in the last analysis it is 
doubtless the most important. It is entirely 
possible, to be sure, that government is sup- 
porting basic research at considerably higher 
level than the statistics indicate. The ter- 
minology of project accounting is so im- 
perfect that the distinction between basic 
and applied research is as hard to locate as 
Diogenes’ honest man, and this very vague- 
ness may be traced to the difficulties in- 
herent in selling basic science in a nation 
that is perhaps more concerned with better 
mousetraps and painless education. It is 
time that basic science came out of hiding 
to take its justifiable proportion of the re- 
sources available for the support of research 
and development. 

Ever since the establishment of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has sought to obtain for basic 
research a place in the sun. The foundation 
was created in 1950, on the very eve of the 
Korean war, and in the headlong rush to 
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remobilize this new agency was almost lost 
in the shuffle. It emerged again within a 
few years, an effective and hopeful instru- 
ment both of science policy and research 
support, and the Foundation has become a 
kind of administrative conscience in the 
Federal establishment. It cannot be dis- 
counted by the scientific community, and it 
should be used to greater advantage than it 
has been for the articulation and crystal- 
lization of national] opinion. 

The structuring of Federal responsibility 
for the support of basic science is, at the 
present time, reflected in an Executive order 
issued bys the President in March 1954. 
While that order dealt with the administra- 
tion of research and development, its first 
aim was to stress the importanee of basic 
research within the total framework of re- 
search and development. The order had 
other purposes, as well, and among them 
was the objective of according to the Science 
Foundation the leading role in formulating 
national science policy. The original draft 
of this order provided that the principal re- 
sponsibility for basic research would rest on 
the foundation; the final version was a 
milder prescription under which other Gov- 
ernment agencies would continue to support 
basic research where it was mission-related, 
while the foundation would increasingly 
sponsor general-purpose basic research. The 
amendment had its root in the objections 
raised by scientists in and outside of gov- 
ernment on grounds that it would be in- 
expedient to put most of basic science’s 
eggs in one basket. 

The role of the Government in supporting 
basic science has continued to be reviewed 
through the years. The President's Science 
Advisory Committee has consistently sought 
to strengthen basic research in Government, 
and a full-dress presentation on basic science 
was given to the President’s Cabinet during 
the past summer. Government does under- 
stand the importance of basic science. But 
it is a long step between a state of mind and 
the securing of appropriations, and there 
has been a notable lack of outside support of 
the Foundation’s budgets in contrast to those 
of other Government agencies. In the case 
of the Foundation, basic research does not 
enjoy the protection or glamour offered by 
large increments of showy applied and de- 
velopmental research. If the Foundation is 
to get anywhere in its drive to. strengthen 
basic research, it must have the confidence 
and support of the scientific community. 

I have alluded to opportunities that exist 
for the improvement of public management 
where it impinges on science. Long-range 
programing of research objectives is one ad- 
vance that seems to hold great potential. 

In addition, since the cost of applied re- 
search and development looms large in budg- 
etary decisions, we would like to see’ more 
extended use of systems analysis, through 


- which a study and evaluation of an entire 


program for development is laid out in ad- 
vance, with full consideration of such factors 
as scheduling, problems, and needs. Such 
techniques afford policymakers some basis 
for deciding which of several choices has the 
most promise within the dimensions of time, 
manpower, and funds. Systems analysis is, 
of course, a technique most in 
large agencies with a complex array of ap- 
plied research and development objectives. 


an objective. Both systems analysis and op- 
erations research are examples 
a aetna 
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and do: not impose unrealistic require 
upon cooperating institutions and inv 
tors.. For more than a year, the executiys | 
branch of the Government has been engaged 
on a project, with the help of a wor 
group representing the American Council on — 
Education, the Enginéering Colleges Re. 
search Council, and the National Federation 
of Businéss Officers, looking toward a rego. 
lution of problems of overhead allow 
The Government agencies have now com. 
pleted a draft set of cost principles which ig | 
presently being reviewed by the univergi. 
ties, and we hope fervently to bring the : 
project to a mutually. constructive concly. 
sion very soon. Another problem that may — 
merit attention is the provision in some 
grants for basic research which limits the 
investigator in the amount of time he 
spend in nonresearch matters, such as teach. 
ing. This latter proviso may be serving un- 
duly to inhibit the scientists from appro. 
priate participation in the teaching activities — 
of his institution. ; 
Before I conclude, I should like to point 
out that the direction of Government 
port of research is very largely in the hands 
of the scientists and not the bureaucrats, 
Dr. Charles Kidd; in the excellent 
which I have already cited, quotes a distii- 
guished university scientist to this effect; 
“We are participants in a great revolution. | 
ary movement. For the first time we @ 
scientists, are beginning to hold the 
sibility for the future in our own 
We are asked to pass not only on the sclen- 
tific merit of the work of our colleagues 
but on its anticipated merits for fi 
support. * * * Now support comes in 
part from thé yarious Government 4 
cies—a few large public organizations—and © 
funds for research are channeled almost ex 
clusively through committees of scientist, 
* * * This "gives us much power and 
sponsibility—more than we may realize.” at 
These are thoughtful ideas, indeed, | 
would only add one other, that with 
power and responsibility must go a 
understanding of decision-making p 
in government generally, and a perspectil 
of the whole within which scientists m 
work. nae 
We have been made vividly aware of the 
dangers ahead, in the sphere of world 3 
tics. In girding to cope with these 


we must also be sensitive to the dangers im- 
vited by calling upon government to do to 


much, too fast. “Let the scientific commas 
ity not only warn the Nation of what 
be done, but let it also display its 
tomed discipline. Let the country be arow 
to the importance of basic research, but It 
it be warned that basic research is a gro 
investment rather than a speculative st 
We need trained scientists and engineers, 
let us avoid swamping our schools 
load in excéss of their capacities. 
Government is prepared to act in” 
critical situation that exists. It can @ 
centrate its efforts where they will 
it can also be swept by public and politi 
pressures into courses of policy that 
dramatic but unfrttitful. Whatever is | 
in the fields of basic science and educat 
we must recognize that we are building 
long-term results rather than’ tomo 
As we reappraise the place of scien 
our national values, in a context of 








1958 
will be strengthened as enduring and free 


institutions in thelr own right. 
This is the challenge facing in 
. and out of government. It is not a task that 
can be accomplished merely with new laws 
and huge appropriations. We will do what 
must be done, guided by both urgency and 
moderation, and turn then to the solution of 
the abiding problems that-exist in our mu- 


weapons and more technicians, more basic 
science and more serious students, _but 
equally we need to think through a truly 
comprehensive public policy for the part- 
nership of science with government. 


ae ce 





Spare the President From Needless 
Chores ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Nev- 
BeRcER] has made the point that all of us 
should avoid burdening President Eisen- 
hower with needless ceremonial chores 
during these critical times. He points 
out very rightly that the President’s 
limited strength and vitality must be 
carefully conserved for the great duties 
of his office, and not dissipated in pleas- 
ant but needless ceremonies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an excellent editorial from the Mil- 
waukee Journal, which very capably 
expresses the importance of the example 
which the Senator from Oregon has set 
in this respect. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
_ Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: ' 

This year is the 50th anniversary of the 
famed Portland (Oreg.) rose festival. Some- 
one thought it would be nicé (and helpful 
Publicity) if a public presentation of rose 
slips could bey made to President Eisenhower. 
Oregon’s Senator NEUBERGER. was asked to 
Strange the presentation. He said “No.” 
His message of declination is worthy of note. 
_All Americans, NEUBERGER said, should ex- 
ercise restraint in burdening the President 
with purely ceremonial tasks, 

“We are in the midst of a crisis for our- 


Selves and the rest of free world,” he 
continued. 
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tual relations. For we need not only better. 
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United States Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH 





E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, we 
have before us legislation dealing with 
our school system, and addressed, as I 
understand, primarily to increasing the 
number of available scientists, engineers, 
and others concerned with our defense 
relations and abilities. 

The fact has been strongly brought to 
the attention of many of us that there is 
an evem greater requirement for atten- 
tion to the quality of education in our 
schools, in addition to attention to 
quantity. I feel it is exceedingly impor- 
tant that all Senators should be in- 
formed on this question of quality, and 
for that purpose wish to call to their 
attention, and ask unanimous permis- 
sion to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, 3 articles which appeared 
in U. S. News & World Report of January 
24, 1958. 

.The first article begins on page 68 and 
is entitled “What Went Wrong With 
United States Schools,” and is an inter- 
view with Prof. Arthur Bestor,; professor 
of history at the University of Illinois, 
who for the past year has been a lecturer 
* American history at Oxford Univer- 
£ y. e-° »# 

The second article which I wish to 
place in the Recorp for the information 
of Senators in connection with pending 
legislation is an extract from an address 
delivered by Dr. A. Whitney Griswold, 
president of Yale University, which also 
appears in the same issue of U. S. News 
&. World Report, on pages 76 and 77. 

The third article which I ask permis- 
sion to have put in the Appendix is an 
interview with Dr. M. M. Boring, who 
is the chairman of the Advisory Board 
on. Education of the National Academy 
of Sciences. The title of the article is 
“Will Scholarships Give United States 
Better-Trained Scientists?” beginning 
on page 78 of the same issue of U. S. 
Mews & World Report. 

This. material, I admit, is somewhat 
voluminous and will probably require 
the permission of the Senate to exceed 
the minimum or. maximum—I forget 
which it is—amount of funds required 
for putting such material into the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, and I hereby ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix.of the Recorp. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the articles are estimated to make 
6% pages of the Recorp, at a cost of 

There being no objection, the articles 

_were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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Wronc WirH UNITsp STATEs 
ScHOOLS? 


(An interview with Prof. Arthur Bestor, 
University of Illinois) 


(All over the Nation, people are asking: 
What’s wrong with United States public 
schools? Why do so many more Russian 
youngsters study science and foreign lan- 
guages? What can be done to improve 
America’s schools? Here you get the an- 
swers of Prof. Arthur Bestor, noted historian 
who has spent many years analyzing schools 
here and abroad. Dr. Best’s conclusions: 
United States educational standards are low. 
Children are not encouraged to work hard, 
Schools abound in easy courses. Teachers, 
themselves, often are poorly educated. What 
is needed to improve schools, he says, is not 
just more money—but a respect for learning 
in United States classrooms everywhere.) 

Question. Dr. Bestor, why is it that we_ 
suddenly find ourselves with an inadequate 
educational system? What went wrong in 
our schools? . 

Answer. The basic trouble is that the per- 
sons running our public-school system lost 
sight of the main purpose of education— 
namely, intellectual training. 

In the last half century we have expanded 
our educational system enormously, and this 
has been all to the good. But educationists 
became so intoxicated with the idea of mere 
size that they were ready to lower standards 
in order to achieve it. Now we are paying 
the price of a “soft” educational policy. We 
have millions of college graduates and tens 
of millions of persons with high school di- 
plomas, but the Russian threat reveals us 
dangerously short of men and women with 
thorough and rigorous training im science 
and mathematics and other fundamental 
fields. 

Question. Why is it, for instance, that all 
of a sudden Russia has a lot of scientists 
and we're told that we didn’t develop enough 
scientists? Was there something wrong with 
our system? 

Answer. There was certainly something 
drastically wrong with our system. For a 
great many years, scientists, and scholars in 
our universities and research establishments 
have been warning the country of the dan- 
ger. Back in 1952, in an address to the 
American Historical Association, I referred 
to the danger as “anti-intellectualism in the 
schools.” By this I mean the tendency of 
of professional educationists to “pooh-pooh”’ 
the idea of mental discipline, and to say that 
the aim of public education ought to be 
“life adjustment” instead of thorough train- 
ing in fundamental fields like science, math- 
ematics, foreign languages, history and 
English. 

In the light of sputnik, “life-adjustment 
education” turns out to have been some- 
thing perilously close to “death adjustment” 
for our Nation and our children. 

Question. What is the school of thought 
which believes in this “life adjustment” idea? 
Is it called progr€ssive education? 

Answer. Yes, but it is rather unfair to the 
originators of “progressive education” to 
blame them for the absurdities of what has 
passed for “progressive education” in the last 
25 or 30 years. The original “progressive” 
educators, as I see it, believed in the im- 
portance of English, foreign languages, sci- 
ence, mathematics, history, and the rest, and 
they were looking for better ways of teach- 
ing these subjects—in particular, better ways 
of putting them across to larger numbers 
of young men and women, They were on 
the right track, certainly. 

Question. But did “progressive education” 
go off the track? r 

Answer. Let me put it this way: Every 
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teacher knows that he is most effective 
when he is able to show his students that 
the problems he is asking them to get to 
work on are connected with things they al- 
ready know about and are interested In. A 
good teacher expects to go on from there, 
pushing his students into problems they 
have never thought of before, and calling 
upon them to master intellectual skills they 
will have to use later on. He is an adult, 
and he knows what these skills are. They 
are children, and they don’t. 

Now, if a teacher takes the child’s ex- 
perience not as a jumping-off place but as 
the end in itself, schooling can become ut- 
terly childish. You get a “child-centered 
school,” to use a phrase that “progressive 
educators” began to use gfter they jumped 
the rails a quarter of a century or so ago. 

You get the argument that the important 
things to teach in the schools are the things 
children are already excited about and 
choose for themselves. Because adolescents 
go out on dates, one pompous educational 
commission in my own State, Dlionis, seri- 
ously recommended that, as part of their 
work in history, high-school students be 
asked to make studies of how the last war 
affected the dating pattern in our culture. 

Educationalists blandly assert that spend- 
ing class time on projects like these does 
not interfere with the teaching of basic sub- 
jects. This is simply not true. Time is 
limited. Whatever is done in school is done 
at the expense of something else that might 
be done. 

We have wasted an appalling part of the 
time of our young people on trivialities. 
The Russians have had sense enough not to 
do so. That’s why the first satellite bears 
the label “Made in Russia.” 

Question. There is a feeling among a lot 
of people that reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are the fundamentals that ail chil- 
dren should be taught, and there are lots of 
people who think that physics and chemis- 
try and mathematics are essential to those 
students who have aptitudes in that direc- 
tion. Now, what is your thought about that? 

Answer. There is no contradiction what- 
ever between these two propositions, with 
each of which I entirely agree. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are absolutely fun- 
damental for everyone. You must remem- 
ber, however, that these are elementary- 
school subjects. We should insist on a mas- 
tery of these elements before a child gets to 
junior high school. 

The study of science, of mathematics be- 
yond arithmetic, of history, and of other 
basic subjects like these is the province of 
the high school. .Work in these fields de- 
mands a foundation in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. It certainly should not be nec- 
essary to talk about the three R’s beyond 
the elementary school. ‘What is high about 


a high school if it has to spend its time on . 


these ground-floor skills? 

Question. Why are not more students in 
this country taking mathématics? Is that 
because if a student just doesn’t want to he 
doesn’t, or is it because he lacks the proper 
counseling by the teachers? 

Answer. It is both. In the first place, he 
may skip mathematics because no one forces 
him to take it. If he decides he isn’t in- 
terested in it, he is allowed to make that 
decision for himself. Actually, he is in ‘no 
position to make such a decision. He 
doesn’t know how important the subject 
™may be to him later on. Furthermore, he 
can’t really know whether he likes a subject 
until he has actually sunk his teeth in it. 

In the second place, there is a great deal 
of muddled thinking about counseling or 
guidance in the schools. Children have real 
problems—emotional, psychological, and the 
rest—and they ought to be given whatever 
help is possible with these. This is one 
function of counseling. 

But academic\ counseling is also needed, 
and it is a quite different thing. In essence, 
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it is straightforward, adult advice about 
what studies are necessary as a foundation 
for more advanced study. 

In a university these two things are quite 
separate. Psychological counseling is fur- 
nishéd by specialists in that field. Aca- 
demic counseling is not their business; it ‘is 
the business of members of the faculty, 
speaking from their own experience as 
scholars. In the high schools, however, the 
two often get badly mixed up. A specialist 
in guidance may be preoccupied with an 
adolescent’s emotional problems when he 
ought to be giving t-from-the-shoul- 
der, mature advice to the student about get- 
ting his mathematics down cold if he ex- 
pects a career in the sciences. 

Question. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Marion Folsom, said, in 
@& memorandum issued December 30 at the 
White House: “The best available studies 
indicate that, even in high school, 1 out of 
5 students in the upper fourth of their 
class drops out of school before graduation. 
Further, among those who graduate in the 
upper fourth of their class, more than 1 
out of 3 do not go on to college.” It is also 
said: “Many intellectually able young people 
drop out of school chiefly because of lack of 
desire or incentive for education, or lack of 
money to pay for it.” Of those who have 
the money to pay for it, why is there a lack 
of desire or incentive to go on to college? 

Answer.-American public schools give to- 
tally ihadequate recognition to intellectual 
achievement. No wonder the incentive to 
work- hard at difficult subjects is.so much 
weaker here than in other countries. Is 
there any public high school in the United 
States in which the top-ranking scholar. en- 
joys a-fraction of the prestige of the football 
captain? If a school really believes in the 
importance of training men to think, then 
it will see to it that its highest rewards go 
to those who demonstrate an ability to do 
so. A good many educationists think it is 
undemocratic for a school to. reward superior 
intellectual achievement. 

This is preposterous. It is like arguing 
that because men are generally sinners, a 
church ought not to revere those whose lives 
were saintly. 

An educational system that refuses to sin- 
‘gieout for high and exceptional honors those 
who demonstrate in fair competition their 
brilliance and their willingness to work is 
not a democratic school system at all. It 
is simply an anti-intellectual school system. 
And it is no excuse to say that society as a 
whole has relatively little respect for intel- 
lectual achievement. In this matter the 
school has got to be the leader. If schools, 
whose business is intellectual training, do 
not really respect it, how can one expect so- 
ciety as a whole to do so? 


BRAINS PUT TO SLEEP 


There’s another reason why such an alarm- 
ing percentage of our ablest young men and 
women feel no desire to complete their edu- 
cation. Their intellectual interest and in- 
tellectual curiosity have been deadened be- 
cause they have been held back to the level 
of the mediocre student so long that they 
have become completely bored. A soft edu- 
cational system has put their ie to 
sleep. 

Question. Is that due to a failure on the 
part of the teachers? 

Answer. Yes; though I think the fault lies 
more in the system—including the system 
of training teachers—than in the teachers 
as individuals. The able student can tell 
the difference between a teacher who knows 


lo his subject and one who doesn’t. » 


first passes on his fire, the second 
doesn’t have any fire to pass on. i 


who have 











Their anti-intellectual point of view is ~ E 
ried over into teacher training. Their spe. 
cialty is imparting the know-how of Say 
ing, the tricks of the trade. The ca es 
of departments of education in most 
versities offer an unbelievable array ¢ 
courses in the techniques of ‘ 
teacher-certification laws in every State Te 
quire prospective teachers to take a mint. 
mum number of these. 

Mediocre students can load up with ‘ 3 
vast number of such courses and enter 7 
teaching profession knowing eve 
about teaching except the principles of 
subject they are supposed to teach. ; 
liant students, on the other hand, are almost 
uniformly repelled by the emptiness of most 
education courses, and a good many switch 
to some other field in which intellectual 
effort is encouraged and 

The life adjustment educationists, in pare 
ticular, hardly bother to hide their con. 
tempt for the teacher who knows his sub. | 
ject and is fired up. At the peak of this | 
movement, one educationist comp 
that teachers with an academic slant were 
the greatest barrier to the program, 
they have no desire to switch from 
to a course in human relations, or from 
onometry to consumer education. 
country owes a great debt to the heroic bar- 
rier of trigonometry teachers who 
They held back the barbarians within; now 
we can recognize that they are also m 
our front line of defense against 
might. 

Question. Does this mean that , 
teachers are inadequately trained in the © 
subjects they teach? Nc 
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Answer. It certainly does. Let me quotes © anyt 
recent statement by a professor of education the | 
at the University of Illinois: Recent educ 
show that 25 percent of chemistry delit 
and 83 percent. of physics teachers have had most 
less than 10 hours’ college training in the | of tl 
subject taught. ‘This is from an interview Qu 
with Dr. Will Burnett, published in the is no 
Champaign-Urbana Courier on December 22, An 
1957. The phrase “10 hours” has to be - Qu 
lated, of course. A college class that shou! 
3 times a week for half an academic’ that 
gives 3 hours of credit. centr 

Question. Is lack of desire or nol velop 
something that can be corrected by Ani 
authorities to a large extent in order to that 
vent the dropping out of so many who in to 
able, intellectually? very | 

Answer. Yes, I think it can be co op 
Indeed, it must be corrected. It will bea | t 
big job, for it will require a complete me. An 
of heart on the part of most school a oe 
thorities. They must build into our syst : 
the same incentives to hard, self-discij Que 
intellectual work that the other coun group 
the world provide in their, schools. — 

INCENTIVES FOR TEACHERS associ: 

Question. Is the lack of incentive due t } voices, 
the fact that life outside of school is anyth: 
attractive? Do you think jobs and good pay cation 
draw the youth? | e . it tha 

Answer. That has something to do ‘dividu 
but probably not a great deal. It is ¢ sfreely, 
true that, so long as professional ri Whose 
of scientists and of scholars in the ur ;  execut 
ties are very little higher than the | power 
of ordinary skilled workmen, there ism} ~Seienti 
peaea ae aaiteaboes ¢ oes oan sat to the sc 
spend an tional.7 years after high s¢ OUNTT 

himself for a career in reseq - Ques 
advanced teaching. In the long run, ards 


ever, intellectual curiosity counts far Mor 
than money in drawing able men and w« 
eee eee _ 
More dangerous than low salaries 
failure of the school, as a school, to 
intellectual curiosity and to -enco 
able student to go as far and as fast a8 
possibly can in basic subjects, 


































Sol, to work hard at basic academic sub- 


and to prepare for higher education.” 

Do we need to pay money to get that 
prought about? Isn't that the function of 
the school system? 

Answer. These are certainly functions of 
the school system, The task is being inade- 
quately performed at present, not, I think, 
so much because of lack of money as because 
of an unwillingness to push the able student 
ahead after he has been identified. 

Question. Has there been a cult in this 
country which has been opposed to this type 
of thing? 

Answer. Very definitely so. 

Question. What is the belief of that par- 
ticular school of thought? 

Answer. It is the belief that democracy 

' gequires the leveling downward of the in- 
tellectually able, Take the recent report, 
issued on January 2, by the Educational 
Policies Commission. It pays lip service to 
the idea of increased attention to the gifted 
: people, but it cancels most of this out 
by repeating a lot of antiquated nonsense 
about the danger of creating an elite class. 
In particular, the report expresses nothing 
but hostility for rigorous programs of study 
for able students—exactly the kind that 
students of this caliber require—because in 
the past such curricula were used_to weed 
out the less able pupils and relegate them 
to inferior schools, thereby producing both 
an elite and a mass of followers. 

Now I don’t want inferior schdols for 
anybody. But if you lower the standards of 
the schools for fear of giving too good an 
education to bright students, then you are 


most suicidal of all—forcing the best talent 
of the Nation to go to waste in them. 

Question. Then the survival-of the fittest 
is not accepted as a doctrine? 

Answer. Very far from it. 

Question. Is it the theory, then, that we 
should have some kind of mass education 
that fits all varieties of ability, and con- 
_centrate on that rather than trying to de- 
yelop an unustal class? 

Answer. There is a very strong feeling in 
that direction. It has ben a guiding one 
in too many of our school systems, to their 
very great detriment. 

Question. Did this point of view prevail in 
the teachers’ colleges pretty largely? 

Answer. It has certainly become very 
strong in departments of education—both in 
teachers’ colleges and in universities. 

Question. Has it been resisted by citizens’ 
groups of various kinds and parent-teachers 
associations? 

_ Answer. I would’ say the parent-teacher 
Sssociations have very rarely raised their 
voices. They don’t often succeed in being 
‘anything but “yes men” on matters of edu- 
tational policy. School administra 

it that way. Other organizations and in- 
dividuals, however, have spoken out very 
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rallying 
~Sientific and groups in defense of 
the schools against anti-intellectualism. 
UNITED STATES SCHOOLS VERSUS RUSSIA’S 


Question. How do our high-school stand- 
ards with those of, say, ‘Russia? 
like laying 
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deliberately creating inferior schools, and— | 
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omy, 5 years of biology, 10 years of mathe- 
matics through trigonometry, and 5 years of 
e foreign language.” 

The other is from the memorandum of De- 
cember 30, 1957, by Marion B. Folsom, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

“Studies indicate, for example, that only 
1 out of 3 high-school graduates [in the 
United States] has had a year of chemistry, 
only 1 out of 4 has taken a year of physics, 
ang only 1 out of 3 has had more than 1 year 
of algebra.” 

This is the situation in a nutshell. And re- 
member the Russians take 10 years for their 
program, whereas we take 12. 

Question. Can.citizens do anything about 
this? - 

Answer. Yes. The President suggested one 
thing in his broadcast. “I wish,” he said, 
“that every school board and every PTA would 
this week and this year make one single proj- 
ect their special order of business: To scru- 
tinize your school’s curriculum and stand- 
ards to see whether they meet/the stern de- 
mands of the era we are entering.” And then 
he continued with his statement about what 
a@ Russian high-school graduate has had, 


QUIZ FOR LOCAL EDUCATORS 


T hope the President’s request is followed 
up in every community in the United States. 
Let the citizens ask the following questions 
of the principal or the superintendent: 

1. How many graduates of the local high 
school last spring had completed 5 years of 
physics? 

2. How many had completed 4 years of 
chemistry? 

3. How many had taken 1 year of astron- 
omy? ‘ 

4. How many had taken 5 years of biology? 

5. How many had completed 10 years of 
mathematics through trigonometry? 

6. How riany had completed 5 years of a 
foreign language? 

7. How many had completed all these 
things? 

Citizens have a right to the answers. I 
hope they will demand them. And I hope 
they will permit no evasions by those to 
whom they have entrusted the running of 
their schools. 

Question. What do you think the answers 
will be? 

Answer. I feel reasonably certain that the 
answer to the last question will be “None” in 
every community in the United States. I 
hope I am proved wrong, and I hope that 
publicity will be given to any school system 
that can report, in answer to the last ques- 
tion, that 1 or more of its last year’s gradu- 
ates did, in fact, in 12 years equal the 
10-year Russian standard. In the present 
situation, such a school system would 
deserve high honor throughout the country. 

I suspect that the answers to all seven 
questions will be “None” in a vast number of 
American communities, 

Question. But the Russian high school is 
more selective than the American, isn’t it? 

Answer. Yes. But this is no answer to the 
point Iam making. Only the-ablest Russian 
students complete the program that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower described. But these do 
complete it. Our ablest students don’t even 
get a chance to engage in a course of study 
‘as thorough and intensive as the Russian 
one. 

We like to think of America as a land of 
opportunity, and we have gladly spent bil- 
lions trying to make it a land of opportunity 
so far_as schooling is concerned. But actu- 
ally we don’t offer our brightest young people 
the kind of educational opportunity they 

‘would have if they were born in 
countries. 


Question. Is that a case where, because we 
have our numbers, we have diluted 
. the quality? 
- Answer. It means precisely that. 
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_ Question. And was that dilution felt to be 
necessary and impossible to overcome, or was 
it deliberately done because of a desire to 
give a mass-education program? : 

Answer. We could probably not have car- 
ried all our students through a rigorous aca- 
demic program, once the numbers increased 
so largely. But we were not obliged to rec- 
ognize all those who attended high school as 
having completed a genuine high-school 
education. Our mistake was in not main- 
taining absolute standards for high-school 
graduation. We should have given the di- 
ploma only to those who demonstrated 
through examination, their knowledge of the 
basic subjects. 

Our standard for high-school graduation 
has slipped badly. Fifty years ago a high- 
school diploma meant something. It meant 
a certain degree of command of certain well- 
understood fields—mathematics, foreign lan= 
guages, English, history, science. Today it 
may mean that for some students. But it 
frequently means nothing at all in terms of 
«eal intellectual skill. 

We have simply misled our students and 
misled the Nation by handing out high- 
school diplomas t6 those who we well know 
had none of the intellectual qualifications 
that a high-school diploma is supposed to 
represent—and does represent in other coun- 
tries. It is this dilution of standards which 
has put us in our present serious plight. 


WHAT ENGLAND DOES 


Question. Other nations simply don’t send 
their less able students to school—is that it? 

Answer. No, ‘sir. There is compulsory 
schooling for all children up to a certain age 
in all advanced European countries. We 
harbor certain extraordinary delusions about 
American education. Most people seem to 
imagine that the United States is the only 
country that is attempting mass education; 
that is, offering schooling on a large scale. 
I’d like to point out, however, that a greater 
percentage of the children of school age are 
going to school in England than are going to 
school in the United States, up to thé age 
of 14. Ninety-five percent of all children 
between the ages of 5 and 14, inclusive, in 
England are in school; less than 83 percent 
in the United States. 

Up to the age of 14 England has a system 
of compulsory schooling which is more effec- 
tive in bringing a larger percentage of the 
children into school than ours. And yet 
they have been able, at the same time, to 
maintain standards ali the way through. 

Question. How do they manage this? 

Answer. Well, in the first place, they know 
what they expect of an able student by the 
time he completes the equivalent of our high 
school. They see to it that every student 
who has the ability to handle such a program 
gets the chance to take it. And, finally, they 
see to it that he really does master the 
intellectual skills required, by a thorough 
and rigorous set of examinations. 

Question. What happens to students who 
can’t make the grade? . 

Answer. They take a different kind of pro- 
gram from the age of 11 onward, usually in 
a different school. In England this school is 
usually called a secondary modern school. 

Question. Is it an inferior kind of school? 


Answer, In terms of intellectual standards, 
certainly. But not necessarily in terms of 
buildings and equipment. Its curriculum 
is to a considerable extent vocational, with 
as many intellectual subjects as it is felt 
the students can handle. Its purpose is to 
give the child what will be most useful to 
him, and to carry him along as far as he can 
go. The philosophy of such schools is strik- 
ingly like the philosophy of American high 
schools. ; 

But there is this enormous difference. In 
Europe, schools of this kind are recognized as 
inferior schools. No one expects students 
in these schools to be able to meet the stand- 
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ards required for admission to the university 
and to the professions—though a few excep- 
tional ones manage to do 50. 

In the United States, by contrast, a school 
with the same philosophy and standard as 
the secondary modern school, or its con- 
tinental equivalent, is supposed to be ac- 
cepted as a first-rate school, suitable for-even 
the brightest of our young men and women. 
And we are supposed to open the colleges to 
virtually all the graduates of such schools, no 
matter how weak their preparation in the 
intellectual disciplines on which college 
work has to be based. 

Actually, I doubt if we give the student of 
average ability as good an education as the 
same student receives in European schools of 
the kind I have been describing, because the 
atmosphere of the latter is much more seri- 
ous, and more-emphasis is placed on hard 
work than in most of our schools. 

The real difference, however, is in what 
we do—or fail to do—for the student of high 
ability. Instead of challenging him, de- 
manding that he make the most of himself, 
making him stick to the fundamentals, and 
requiring him to meet the standards set by 
rigorous examinations, we dilute his program 
and let him get away with slipshod, half- 
hearted work. 

There is a world of difference between the 
systems, so far as developing the intellectual 
resources of the country are concerned. And 
sputnik shows that the difference could well 
be a fatal one to this Nation. 


MORE TESTING NEEDED 


Question. What about the examinations 
you speak of? Does the administration’s 
new program meet the need? In his memo- 
randum of December 30, Mr. Folsom pro- 
posed: “Grants to States, on a 50-50 match- 
ing basis, to encourage earlier, improved, 
and more systematic testing of the abilities 
and aptitudes of students. Our concept is 
that the expanded and improved testing pro- 
gram would be placed, in effect, by the 
seventh, eighth, or at least the ninth grade, 
and would continue through high school. 
The States themselves would work out with 
their local school systems the best methods 
of accomplishing the desired objective.” 
How do you feel about this proposal? 

Answer. It doesn't fili the bill at all. In 
the first place, what we need is not more 
aptitude testing but much more testing of 
the results of our education. Of course, we 
must locate potential talent, but we already 
have the machinery for doing so in existing 
testing programs in most places. Where the 
American system falls down, and falls down 
badly, is in finding out how much our stu- 
dents have actually learned at every’stage. 

European countries depend on thorough 
examinations of what students know and can 
do. These examinations come at each cru- 
cial stage in a student’s advancement, and 
his promotion to a higher level of education 
depends on how well he does. 

This is the secret of how European coun- 
tries have been able to maintain standards 
while moving toward mass education. We 
undertook mass education, but threw away 
the one essential safeguard of quality. 
Hence our present, plight. 

FOR NATIONAL EXAMS 

Question. We threw it away? When. 


Answer. Thirty or forty years ago we had 
the rudiments of a good examination system 
in various places—the regents’ examinations 
in. New York State, for example, and the 
college entrance examination board exams. 
Hand in hand with expanding our school 
system we ought to have strengthened, in- 
tensified, and expanded our examination 
system. Instead, educationists have at- 
tacked it, résisted it, and made it all but 
completely ineffective. If Federal funds are 
to go into educational testing, I believe em- 
phatically that they should go for 
up an independent, mationwide system of 
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examinations that would test, by a common 
standard, the results of the operations of our 
48 separate State school systems. 

Question. Secretary Folsom says: “The 
‘testing program would be a State, not a 
Fecieral one.” What do you think of that? 

Answer. That is another fundamental de- 
fect of the proposal. I would compare a 
sound examination system with the report 
of an auditor. The Nation needs to have a 
fair and impartial audit of the schools. Who 
ever heard of an auditor giving a 50-50 grant 
to the treasurer of a concern to enable the 
latter to audit his own books? This, in effect, 
is what Secretary Folsom’s proposal would do. 

The examination program should be a Fed- 
eral program, kept in Federal hands. The 
Federal Government needs it in order to get 
& full picture of the Nation’s resources, to 
detect the weak spots, and thus to plan 
intelligently the kind of assistance it ought 
to give. Afid it ought to publish objective 
comparisons of the results of the educa- 
tional programs of the various States, so 
that citizens in the weak States can put pres- 
sure on their own school authorities to im- 
prove standards. 

Question. Isn’t it the American tradition 
to leave responsibility for education in local 
hands? 

Answer. Yes. And nothing I have said is in 
conflict with that principle. I do not sug- 
gest that the Federal Government tell the 
States how they are to educate their chil- 
dren. How the job is to be done is a question 
to be worked out by the States. All the 
Federal examination program would do would 
be to discover how well the job is being done 
and to publicize the results. 

What I suggest is less of an interference 
with local initiative than the administration 
program, because the latter requires the 
States to match Federal funds and establish 
programs which they may or may not want. 
After all, you must remember that the Ameri- 
can system is not merely one in which local 
initiative counts, it is also a system founded 
on the principle of checks and balances. We 
expect one set of authorities to carry out a 
task and an independent authority to check 
on whether it is being well done. This seems 
to me the proper relation between the States 
and the Federal Government in education. 

Let me put it this way: If the educational 
authorities of a State deliberately water down 
its school program, and if the citizens of the 
State want it that way, then I don’t see what 
can be done about the matter. But the citi- 
zens of the State are entitled to know what 
is happening, and they won't find that out 
very clearly from local school authorities if 
the latter are committed to a watering-down 
policy. Citizens should be .able to look to 
the Federal Government for an objective 
evaluation, enabling them to decide whether 
their children are getting a break or not. 

Question. Would you say that an American 
student would not be able to win a diploma 
in the high schools in England? - 

Answer. I do not think that the ordinary 
graduate of an American high school could 
pass satisfactorily the exams which are re- 
quired at the same level abroad. — 

Question. Is that because their standards 
are higher than ours? 

Answer. Much higher than ours. 

Question. And is that true of other coun- 
tries besides. England? 

Answer. Yes. It's certainly true of France 


and Germany. 


DIPLOMAS FOR ATTENDANCE 

Question. In other words, their standards 
in the high school are higher than ours? . 

Answer. Yes. Of course, they do not ex- 
pect that all of the students who go to 
schoo] will graduate, with a high-school di- 
ploma, or the equivalent is there. 
But those 


In this country we hand them out for at- - 


tendance. Now, some of the students may, 
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of course, rise to a very high level, but the 
credentials given by American high schools 

do not guarantee anything about the coy 
of the student's mind or his work. 

Question. It isn’t just the Russians 
are ahead of us? Are the French and the 
Germans and the English ahead of us in their 
educational standards? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Mr. Folsom’s memorandum te 
‘veals that we're deficient in the teaching of 
foreign languages. It reads: “In 1928, a}. 
most half of our high-school students wer 
studying a foreign language. In 1955, only 
about 1 out of 5 of all high-school students — 
was taking a course in foreign language” 
And yet today, in 1958, world affairs are 
times more important than they were eyen 
in 1928. What has happened to cause that 
diminution in the number who take fora 
languages? 

Answer. A very definite attack by ectuiea. 
tionists upon the importance of foreign lan. 
guages, as such. The study of foreign lan. ~ 
guages is an essential part of both liberal 
and scientific education in every country but 
the United States. Educationists have tried 
to get rid of the requirement even in the ool. 
leges. There is a regulation of the Cali. 
fornia State Board of Education, for ex. 
ample, which reads as follows: “No f 
language shall be required by a State cok 
lege as a condition to graduation.” 

Question. What was the reason for the op. _ 
position to the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages? Was the argument made that — 
Americans would never travel abroad? 

Answer. Yes. Educationists take a very | 
narrowly utilitarian view of this and other 
things. Language as a means to culture 
seems useless to them. They ask, in effect; | 
“Why study unless you're going | 
abroad to speak it.” This is not, wipe 
the basic reason for studying languages. I 
think the study of language is important for | 
the sake of being able to keep up with the 
literature of a subject, and to grasp the na 
ture of world affairs. 

Also, I,believe in it as an intellectual dis¢i- 
pline. I agree with what Goethe once said— 
that no man knows his own language unless 
he knows another. 

Question. Now what about the teaching ot 
Latin and Greek? Have they been almost. 
abandoned in America? : 





Answer. Yes. They have almost disap 
peared from our high schools while they still © 
remain basic in most other educational sys — 
tems. But it’s not only the decline in Latin 
and Greek that I think important, it’s the — 
decline in the study of any foreign — 

Question. Would you say that we 
‘to go.back to some of these foreign 

guage studies? 

Answer. I certainly do. That’s as impor- 
tant for us, as a world power, as tighteniNg 
up the requirements in mathematics. —— 

THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Question. Now what about the sh 
of teachers? What is that due to, do 
think? 

Answer. It’s both a quantitative am 
qualitative shortage. So far as the qu 
tative shortage is concerned, I think it ‘ 
great deal to do with salary levels. As far’ 
the qualitative shortage—by which If 
the fact that students of real -abili 
simply not going into elementary 

school e anti-intell 
character of so much public-school phi 
ophy is in large part responsible. Stu 
with first-rate minds are repelled by 
courses in education. And once they haw 
seen the anti-intellectual slant that has bee 
a on the schools, many turn % 


other profession, — 

Question. Were there educational ¢ 
zations that took those views and propagé 
those ideas as philosophy? — ‘ 

For the mot 











































































































Answer. Yes, I. think so. 
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Education Association has been in favor of 

ams like life adjustment and has depre- 
gated very strongly the fundamental intel- 
jectual discipline. 

Question. Isn’t this report by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission a report by the 
National Education Association? 

Answer. Yes, in effect it is. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission is appointed by 
the National Education Association and by 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. It echoes the views of professional 
educationists. -It has never taken: an inde- 
pendent critical view of the prevailing phi- 
losophy in the schools, It-has never issued 
aclean warning against the anti-intellectual- 
ism that has brought us to our present pass. 

Recently there has been a good deal of 
retreating on the part of the educationists 
who have attacked sciences and have advo- 
cated life adjustment. The life adjustment 
educational program is certainly not—talked 
about as much in educational circles as it 
was 5 years ago, and I think it probably is 

to be decently buried soon. I believe 
this is all to the good. I am not by any 
means convinced that this represents a gen- 
uine change of heart. I’ve seen too many 
fads rise and fall in the field of education, 
and I’m suspicious that a lot of this is band- 


- wagon-jumping at the last moment. 


Question. How much can money do to 
overcome this thing? Is it a lack of money? 

Answer. Primarily, it’s a lack of clear pur- 
pose in education. The Educational Policies 
Commission spoke of “an infusion of publi¢ 
and private support on a massive scale,” by 
which they meant financial support, of 
course. I myself‘ think we need a massive 
infusion of ideas. 

Question.. Rather than more money? 

Answer. Not “rather than” but “prior to.” 
I think it will take a lot of money to do 
some of the things that need to be done, 
but my feeling is very strong indeed that-we 
must decide precisely the things that need 
to be done, consider how much they will 
cost, and then put our money on these par- 
ticular things and not on everything in 
general. It doesn’t make sense to write a 
blank check payable to the order of the very 
éducationists who have brought us to our 
present pass. " 
~ Question. Do you favor the Federal Gov- 
érnment’s taking over this whole job? 

Answer. I think the Federal Government 
must exert its leadership in this matter in 
the national interest, yes. I don’t think the 
Federal Government can run the school sys- 
tem. I think Federal money ought to be 
used to repair the standards of the schools 
we have, to reverse anti-intellectualism 
trends; and to back up the particular kinds 


' 0f programs that we desperately need. 


Question. 


Supplementary and emergen 
Programs? ere 


training. If there is simply a free-handed 


- pumping of Fedéral funds into local school 


systems, much of it will be siphoned off into 
the trivialities that educationists have been 
_Promoting in the past. i 


~ Question of program would 
“you like to see the eral money go to? 
_ Answer. Well, I am in quite complete 
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pride to the community from which the 
winning student comes. 

t+ means of giving the recognition 
that able students throughout the country 
badly need and deserve. 

Question. Would you endorse the program 
that the administration has announced in 
full, or are there parts that you would 
disagree with? 

Answer. I heartily endorse the scholarship 
proposals. 
ervations about the testing feature of the 
plan. Then there is the proposal of “match- 
ing grants to States to support improved 
counseling and guidance of young students.” 
If this meant more guidance by scholars, 
scientists and professional men, who would 
go into the schools and talk to students 
about what is really necessary to carry on 
an advanced program in research and schol- 
arship, then this proposal would be fine. I 
have a feeling, however, that it might be 
simply a subsidy to educationists of the “‘life 
adjustment” variety, who look upon the 
school as a means of social adjustment 
rather than intellectual training. - This 
might well be worse than nothing. 

Question. Are you in agreement with the 
section about the expanding and improving 
of teaching of science and mathematics? 

Answer. Again, I would want to know 
what the specific plans are to strengthen 
these fields. What we need is to get the 
teachers of science into advanced study of 
science, the teachers of mathematics into 
advanced work in mathematics, and so on. 
These teachers need to know their subjects 
better, and they need to bring their knowl- 
edge of the subject up to date. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation has done impor- 
tant pioneer work in this, and their pro- 
gram should be constantly expanded. If the 
administration program is designed to 
strengthen the teachers’ knowledge of their 
subjects, éxcblient; but there must be real 
safeguards to see that it isn’t diverted to 
build up departments of education and to 
force teachers to take more courses in the 
teaching of science. We need less, not more, 
of this sort of thing. 

Question. The Folsom memorandum 
stated: “All the 48 States now have special 
units and programs to promote the teach- 
ing of home economics, agriculture and dis- 
tributive trades. Only 8 States, however, 
had special directors or units last year [1956] 
to foster and improve the teaching of science 
and mathematics.” Why is this so? 

Answer. This is: another evidence of the 
vocationalism and anti-intellectualism of our 
present system. And the Federal Govern- 
ment is partly responsible. It has been 
pumping a great deal of money into the 
school system—feéw people seem to realize 
this—but much of the Federal money has 
gone into vocational programs like these. 

WRONG FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 

Question. How has this been done? 

Answer. Under the Smith-Hughes Act and 
certain other ones, it has made grants for 
agricultural education, home economics and 
similar subjects in the schools. In my opin- 
ion, this was exactly the wrong direction for 
Federal support to take. There is no reason 
to believe that the States will not supply 
enough money for this kind of vocational 
training. What they seem to be reluctant to 
do is furhish enough money for basic edu- 
cation. I think. the Federal Government's 
role ought to be to subsidize instruction in 
fundamental fields such as science and 
mathematics. 

Question. Might that be 
ing State grants? 

. Answer. I think the program that has re- 
sulted in the creatiton of 48 State depart- 


done by match- 


all 48 States conscious of their real responsi- 
bility. " 


This could be an_ 


I’ve already indicated my res- ~ 
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Question. Is there danger that the present 
concern with science and mathematics will 
throw our educational system out of bal- 
ance? 

Answer. There is. real danger of this. 
President Eisenhower has warned against it. 
We must, however, be careful to recognize 
the quarter from which the danger may 
come, Genuine scientists and mathemati- 
cians would never approve any such distor- 
tion of the school system. 

I have had conferences with scores of sci- 
entists on educational questions. It usually 
turns out that I, an historian, am arguing 
strongly for more attention in the schools 
to science and mathematics, while they are 
arguing for more attention to English and 
history. 

In other words, real scientists and schol- 
ars see eye to eye on the necessity of a 
school program that will develop intellectual 
competence in all the basic fields. 

What I fear is that control over the new 
emergency programs will not be put in the 
hands of scientists and mathematicians, but 
will be seized by the very same educatiton- 
ists who have produced our present difficul- 
ties. Then we will really be in trouble. 

The point is that we have neglected sci- 
ence and mathematics as part of a general 
neglect of intellectual training. 


THE LIFE ADJUSTMENT IDEA 


We neglected all the basic subjects be- 
cause our educational-policy makers didn’t 
think them important. They wanted the 
schools to dea] only with so-called practical 
things, things in front of their noses—cook- 
ing, automobile driving, better boy-girl rela- 
tionships, life adjustment, and the like. 
Now many of them are ready to concede that 
sputnik has made science and mathematics 
practical, and they are ready to plumb for 
these two subjects. They have not really 
repudiated their anti-intellectual attitude 
toward education. They have simply taken 
up another fad. 

If educationists of this stamp control the 
new programs that the present crisis may 
bring forth, then we won't get good teach- 
ing even of science and mathematics. They 
wili be taught as a series of specialized 
tricks, not. as a fundamental way of think- 
ing. And there will be a hacking away at 
humanistic disciplines like history, English 
literature, and foreign languages, because 
the educationists will still brand them im- 
practical. 

Question. How can this be prevented? 

Answer. I think we need—at once—a na- 
tional advisory comraission on public educa- 
tional policy, composed of absolutely top- 
level physicists, chemists, mathematicians, 
hitsorians, foreign-language specialists, pro- 
fessors of English literature, economists, and 
representatives of other disciplines funda- 
mental to a sound school program. Rear 
Adm. H. G. Rickover proposed this in a re- 
cent issue of U. S. News & World Report 
(December 6, 1957). I endorse everything he 
said on the matter. Indeed, I proposed such 
a commission back in 1952 in resolutions pre- 
sented to the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

In view of the present emergency, I think 
Congress should take steps to create such 
a commission by statute, and should do so 
prior to proceeding with any of the other 
educational proposals before it. Such a com- 
mission should supervise the scholarship pro- 
gram, and should fix the fields and the stand- 
ards for any Federal examination program, 
and should indicate the precise way in which 
money for strengthening science teaching 
should be spent. More than this, it ought to 
sponsor studies of foreign school systems, and 
should in general work toward far-reaching 
reforms in the public-school curriculum and 
teacher training. 

We desperately need guidance from the 
real scholarly world to offset the damage done 
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to our school system by the advice that has 
come from commissions representing merely 
the narrow point of view of' professional edu- 
cationists. 

Question. Is the trouble with the quality 
of teaching in the schools mainly a matter of 
educational philosophy or of lack of knowl- 
edge of subject matter? 

Answer. The two go hand in hand, because 
a false educational philosophy is one that 
asserts that knowledge of the subject is not 
particularly important. It has been fre- 
quently said that a teacher does not have to 
know advanced, up-to-date science in order 
to teach science in the secondary school. The 
blind leading the blind. Educationists love 
to repeat as truth an absurd half-truth: “We 
don’t teach the subject, we teach the child.” 

Question. In your experience, do you find 
that most teachers really believe in this pro- 
gressive philosophy, or do they merely go 
along with it? 

Answer. The latter, I think. This is espe- 
cially true of good teachers. Over the last 
few years I’ve had a large number of letters 
from teachers, The overwhelming majority 
of the classroom teachers—those who are ac- 
tually teaching rather than those in admin- 
istrative posts—have been in complete agree- 
ment with me. I have also talked to a lot of 
able graduate students who had thought of 
going into high-school teaching and were 
repelled by the things they had to repeat 
parrotlike in their courses in education and 
who have dropped the idea of going into the 
profession of teaching. 

Question. If they do disagree with some 
aspects of so-called progressive philosophy, 
do they just swallow their convictions and 
go along with it, or do they try to get funda- 
mentals across some other way? 


Answer. Those who are just preparing to 
teach have discovered that it’s wisest to 
keep their mouths shut. The older teachers, 
those who have some degree of security in 
the system, can be more eutspoken, and 
many of them valiantly fight against the 
anti-intellectualism of the system. In their 
own classrooms they maintain standards, 
often against strong administrative pressure. 

Question. What is it that Europe has done 

\to keep its standards up while at the same 
time accepting the idea ef compulsory uni- 
versal education? And specifically how does 
it manage to do this? 

Answer. The examination system that I 
have already discussed is one thing, of 
course. Another thing is the European’s very 
different conception of what an educator is 
and should be. Most impressive in Europe 
is the ‘close relationship between what one 
could call the scientific and scholarly world 
and the educational world. The ministries 
of education in European countries have a 
character and an atmosphere totally differ- 
ent from the departments ef education in 
this country. In Europe they are staffed by 
scientists and by university-trained ‘scholars 
in various fields. The philosophy of the 
system represents the best scientific and 
scholarly thinking of the country. The 
teachers are trained and thoroughly trained 
in the basic disciplines. Many young schol- 
ars begin their teaching careers in the 
schools and move into university posts. 

In the United States, by contrast, the field 
of education, so-called, has become all but 
completely divorced from the fields of seience 
and scholarship, so that the persons admin- 
istering our schoo] system have very little 
contact with what is going on in the real 
intellectual world. Our teachers, moreover, 
are being trained under the direction of pro- 


fessors of education, and often get only a 


smattering of subject matter. 

This separation, it seems to me, has been 
responsible for the development of all sorts 
of fads in the public schools which no repu- 
table scientist or scholar has the least respect 
for. And yet the public is under the im- 
pression that these notions are ones that 
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have been endorsed™by scholars and scientists 
in the universities—which is not the case. 
Question. Have American educational 


standards dropped behind those of Europe we account for them? What lies at the base 








ing over the past 3 or 4 years and shows 
prospects of further decline this year — 
These are symptoms of ill health. How qo 





only in recent years? Has there ever been Of this trouble? 


a time when we approximated the European 
quality of education? 

Answer. No. I think not. In its prin- 
ciples and organization, our system was more 
like theirs in the 19th century than today. 
But in that period we lacked the resources 
to bring its standards up to theirs. As our 
resources increased we made a tragic mistake. 
Instead of putting the vast sums of money 
that we now had into constantly raising the 
standards of what we offered our best stu- 
dents, we neglected them and frittered funds 
away on silly programs like life adjustment. 
We could have achieved universal education 
without selling our most talented youngsters 
down the river. 

Question. One of the assertions you fre- 
quently hear is that it is not the progressive 
educationists but the parents themselves 
who ‘wanted and demanded vocational 
courses, “life adjustment” and so forth. 
What do you think of that charge? 

Answer. I have two things to say: One 
is that the demand \for these other kinds of 
programs is the demand of a very Small mi- 
nority of parents. The really overwhelming 
demand of parents today is for the three R's 
and for substantial advanced study. The 
educationists listen respectfully to the 
thoughtless few, and ignore or denounce the 
intelligent and thoughtful many. A citizen 
who stands up and says he wants more 
science, more history or more foreign lan- 
guages in his child’s school is likely to have 
his ears pinned back by the school auth- 
orities. I know from personal experience. 

Educationists, in other words, sometimes 
make a.very selective use of public opinion. 
Expressions in favor of vocationalism er “life 
adjustment” are taken to be the voice of the 
people. Expressions in favor of sound intel- 
lectual training are not regarded as public 
opinion at all—because educationists have 
decided in advance that such demands are 
“undemocratic.” 

There is a second thing to say: Even were 
it true—which it is not—that the over- 
whelming number of Americans want a 
watered-down school program, public- 
school authorities have no business bowing 
to the demand. They have a professional 
responsibility, like a doctor’s. It’s not the 
job of a doctor whose patient comes to him 
and says, “I would like a dose of opium,” to 
give it to him. It’s the Souels ts te re- 
fuse. He has responsibilities of a profes- 
sional sort. He has been trained, or should 
have been trained, so that his guidance is 
what is needed, medically speaking, not what 
his patient wants to take. 

It seems to me the professional responsi- 
bility of a teacher at any level to say to 
students, parents and the community: 
“These are the things that are fundamental 
in education. If you want them, I am pre- 
pared to offer them. But if you'don’t want 
them, that is the end of it. My job is to 
help you become educated. What you proe- 
Pose will not produce an educated man or 
woman. I will have no ar in misleading 
and miseducating you. 

“SYMPTOMS OF ILL. HEALTH IN EDUCATION”— 
Four YrEars Aco 
(By A. Whitney Griswold, president of Yale 
University) 

We are confronted within the next 10 
years with a -in enroll- 
ment in our total 


There are many answers to this question, 
No doubt you have heard some discussion of 
the kinds of curricula prevailing in Amer. « 
ican secondary education, particularly in oy 
public-schoel system. Courses of a voca. 
tional type and so-called life-adjustment 
courses are steadily displacing the courses 
that make up liberal education. I have be. 
fore me the transcript of an applicant for 
admission to the freshman class which 
came across my desk in my morning maij 
only a week ago. This young man is the 
citizen of a rather large Midwestern city 
and is enrolled in high school there. His 
transcript ‘shows for the last 2 years, his 
junior and senior years in high school, the 
following courses: 

In junior year: English III, American his- 
tory, typing, speech, chorus and physical 
education. 

In senior year: English IV, journalism, 
speech, personality problems, marriage and 
family, and chorus. 

I am sorry to have to report that this 
young man is not going to be admitted t 
Yale; and this in spite of the fact that ou 
dean of admissions and his associates be- 
lieve him highly qualified for higher educa- 
tion—as a person, an individual, voter, tax- : 
payer and citizen who would do credit to the 
country, and, indeed, a good deal of credit to . 
Yale University. Now why should this he 
80? 4 

I have another letter from the same morn- 
ing’s mail. This one from a teacher of 
French in a public secondary school in 4 
nearby State. She has just been called be 
fore the principal, who has in his hand 4 
letter from the superintendent of schools, 
which letter says, “Your French 4 
students have been doing better than the 
national average. This is not a good thing. 
Better slow up.” 

Our unfortunate French teacher, who hap- 
pens to have been born and .educated i 


where I am. Please, monsieur, can't you 

help? What shall I do?” 4 
Now why should a superintendent ct 
schools in any American community pas 
the word along to the principal of any one 
of his schools to tell any teacher to 
out because her students are doing better 
than the national average? 

I submit to you young men that this 
another symptom of ill health, of 
chaos and confusion of values which 
dermining the whole structure of 
education. I don’t think we shoul 
abuse upon our public-school coll 
far from it. And I don’t want an 
draw such an inference from my r 
here this morning. 

There are many historical reasons Why 
these things should be so. Yet I submit 
you that there are no excuses why they 
should continue.to be so, And further: 2 
ae ine ee 
men to do something about it. 

wit ScHOLARSHIPS Gave Unites Brace 
Berrer TRAINED SCIENTISTS? 

(Interview with M. M. Boring, of National 

Academy of Sciences) 

(One of the Nation's top engineers 
United States schools need overh ng, 
the way back to the first grade. Sc 
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gent Eisenhower’s Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers. For years, he was manager of 
technical personnel for the General Electric 


Co. 3 
cessation Mr. Boring, from your experience 
and obseryation, do you think universities 
and colleges ought to review their require- 
ments for entrance? 
_ Answer. Frankly, I do. We've got a little 
piece of evidence in this connection in our 
engineering colleges. In the one that I 
know about particularly, a survey made a 
year or so ago indicated that the engineering 
courses are not for 4 years any more, it’s 4.7 
years, with the seven-tenths of a year being 
used in an attempt to make up high school 
deficiencies, particularly in the fields of math 
and science. 

Question. Do you mean that the next step, 
then, would be to look into the high schools 
and see what could be done about improving 
education at that level? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. And, below that, elementary 
schools? : 

Answer. Well, when one considers the area 
of motivation—you have to remember that, 
when a kid graduates from high school and he 
hasn’t had the background for the profes- 
sions, it’s too late. So this ought to be done 
clear down the line, I think. 

Question. Starting with the first grade? 

Answer. Sure. y 

Question. Is there a feeling on the part of 
youngsters that science courses are too hard? 

Answer. Yes, very definitely.so. I’ve heard 
various reports that only from 3 to 10 percent 
of the high-school kids of the United States 
come out with a course in physics, and I 
hear that less than 14 percent come out with 
chemistry and that less than 20 percent go 
beyond algebra. ’ 

Question. What about the present state of 
education in the United States, particularly 
in the elementary and high schools? Are you 
satisfied with it? 

’ Answer. Outside of the fact that we make 
things pretty easy for the Kids, we’re not 
too far off the track—except that we have 
such enormous numbers by requiring almost 
every kid in the country.to go through high 
school. I understand that 92 percent of 
them do. We have geared our education for 
the average child. We will do all sorts of 
things for the unfortunates—the lower 
* group—but we don’t do a thing for the out- 
standing kids with high intelligence. : 

Question. Are you satisfied with the teach- 
ers in the public elementary and high schools, 
and with the methods of training them? 

Answers. Frankly, I am disturbed over 
that. I think a great many people are, on 
the basis that there is too little attention 
paid to subject matter. It’s how to teach 
and not what to teach that seems to be 


_ stressed. We have some interesting infor- 


mation picked up by several organizations 
on, for instance, the people who are teaching 
mathematic and science with no 

in mathematics and science—plenty of edu- 
cation courses, but nothing in subject matter. 

I think the thing we have to do is revamp 
the schools of education to that they have 
more subject matter put into the curriculum, 
even if n at the expense of some of. 
the methodology. 

Question. What has been your observation 
of the attitude of youngsters today toward 
the whole idea of school? 

___ Answer, I am afraid there is too much of, 
“It's a place to enjoy themselves.” 
_ . Question can the average child learn the 
S0-called difficult subjects, such as algebra, 
’ and physics? Ree 
__ Answer. It's a strange thing that they 
. I think if you look at the curricu- 
1900, every high-school kid in the 
take physics, chemistry, 
numbers - 
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Question. Do you think the high schools 
at that time included children of average 
intelligence? 

Answer, Sure, they did. 

Question. In looking at the colleges and 
universities, what do you find about the in- 
tellectual equipment of students coming out 
of high schools today? Are they prepared 
to take college courses? 7 

Answer. It. depends a great deal on what 
you mean by college courses. I would say, 
if one is going into the pure arts, there 
aren't very many solid things he has to have. 
If one is going to study nature, I don’t know 
that mathematics and basic physical sciences 
are too important. 

There is so much in this college education 
business: A young woman going into home 
economics—which I think is good and 
sound—I don’t think needs the preparation 
possibly that one who is going into medicine 
does—so there is a difference. 


PROMOTING ABLE PUPILS 


Question. Do you think there should be 
a separation according to ability of stu- 
dents? 

Answer. Yes; I do. Able students should 
be pushed faster than the less able. I think 
that ought to apply right through the whole 
school system. 

Question.\Mr. Boring, you’ve had a lot of 
experience with scholarship aid. What have 
you found there? 

Answer. Very frankly, I don’t know that 
this is the answer, because of the very fun- 
damental reason that we’ve got the students 
running out of our ears now. As I see this 
thing, we’re approaching a new era in edu- 
cation and it’s time that we should ask 
ourselves a very serious question: “Are we 
going to use our limited facilities and facul- 
ties to educate everyone, or are we going to 
use those facilities for those. who will really 
benefit by higher education?” 

Question. About how miany scholarships 
has the General Electric Co. given out? 

Answer. We have—for a number of years 
until this last year—been giving out 100. 
We withdrew them this last year. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. We decided that it was probably 
better to use the money in the area of fellow- 
ships in the graduate program than in the 
undergraduate program. 

Question. What was the basis of that 
decision? 

Answer. By and large, we felt that the need 
was really not in the undergraduate area. 

Now, one thing that I think has been a 
deterrent is that few people have scholar- 
ships for kids coming directly from high 
school to college. Mostly they are for boys 
already in college and, apparently, there have 
been so many of those developed that the 
need is not there. 

As an example, I was down to a presenta- 
tion of one of our scholarships at a school a 
year or so ago and this particular kid who 
was granted this had 17 awards, including 
several scholarships. 

Question. Did you find that scholarships 
ever went begging? 

Answer. No. That is, at no time did any- 
body refuse to accept scholarship money. I 
can’t imagine anyone refusing to accept 


money. 
Question. Did you find that they were well 
used by the recipients? 
Answer. I have evidence that they were 
Question. Did this happen often? 
Answer. Well, only in isolated cases. As 
an example, I remember one kid who said: 
“Swell, now I can put down a downpayment 
on a new car.”. Another 
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Question. Were experiences like this part 
of your decision to switch over to fellow- 
ships? 

Answer. No, I don’t think that had any 
particular effect. I think it was just the 
general feeling that we have, of course, a 
limited amount of money that you can put 
into these areas and that our money would 
have been better used in the field of grad- 
uate fellowships. 

Question. Do you think that, if the Gov- 
ernment goes into a large-scale scholarship 
program, it’s likely to run into problems like 
those that General Electric ran into? 

Answer. I think—more serious about this 
thing—the real question comes in: Will in- 
dustry and other groups still continue to 
give scholarships and fellowships if the Gov- 
ernment goes into a big one? Will they dry 
up. those already in existence? 


EFFSCT OF FEDERAL AID 


Question. Do you think that that might 
happen? 

Answer. That might happen. 

Question. What is your opinion of the 
Eisenhower program for aid to education? 

Answer. Well, I want it thoroughly under- 
stood that I’m not criticizing any of these 
programs. I think we have to do what is 
necessary, but, before we go into programs 
of this kind, I think we’ve got to ask our- 
selves some basic questions. 

Question. Can you give us some examples? 

Answer. The first one that comes to my 
mind is: What is the financial need of 
students? We have no idea how many young- 
sters are not going to school because of lack 
of money. Now, we’ve got evidence that they 
can go to school if they want to—lots of 
evidence. 

Secondly, I'd like to know why students 
don’t borrow money instead of asking for a 
handout or such a thing. 

Third, I want to know what would happen 
to industrial and other programs of aid. In 
bills now before Congress there’s a very sub- 
stantial amount of money suggested for 
equipment. As far as I know schools can get 
equipment. Every company that I know of 
has either plans for making equipment to 
the schools available at reduced prices or 
even on a gift basis. Will industry continue 
to provide equipment if they do that? 

Next, I want to know where we're going to 
get the teachers to handle this extra crowd, 
and what we’re going to do about the teacher 
situation. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, maybe 
those who are in sympathy with the 
Russian regime would like to know just 
how that system works out in actual 
practice, and how the people fare under 
that system. Here follows a statement 
by Dr. Joseph A. Mikus, director of the 
Slovaks League, Washington, D. C.: 

As one reads the papers, listens to broad- 
casts or views telecast presentations, he may 
be led to wonder whether the whole world is 
beginning to be regulated by the clock on 
the tower of the Kremlin. The universal 
subjects of interest and discussion seem to 
be Khrushchev, Zhukov, the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik revolution, and under- 
standably, the two sputniks whizzing in 
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space like giant wasps, attracting the obser- 
vation of astronomers and various other 
scientists and generating at the same time 
a pronounced reaction on the fear psychosis 
of multitudes of average lay people. 

The origin and the growth of the, Soviet 
Union is still too close to our own day hot 
to evoke a measure of wonder on our part. 
Out of the ruins of czarist Russia there 
emerged within the span of 40 years a power 
of prime magnitude whose political maneu- 
vering is recognized as not merely a danger 
but a vital threat to the Western World. 

In 1918 several military divisions would 
have sufficed to dispatch this incipient force 
of belshevism. Today the world is so en- 
snared and dominated by the grasp of this 
repulsive colossus that we are hard put to 
find among our contemporary statesmen at 
least a few outstanding individuals endowed 
with that moral courage that would prompt 
them to advocate to the free world that 
measures be taken to stem or definitely to 
oppose communism. 

In making his recent observations on the 
political might of Russia, Lester B. Pearson, 
Canada’s ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
recipient of this year’s Nobel peace prize, 
arrived at only this conclusion that he ought 
resignedly to recommend open coexistence 
with the Red menace. But a society not 
brought up to evaluate morality, human re- 
finement and goodness as well as progress by 
the norm of hollow success or attainment (as 
do the pragmatists) is loath to accept co- 
existence as the inevitable condition or the 
dictated mandate for relationships between 
a free world and the Soviet orbit. To accept 
and to condone such a relationship with 
communism, a system which imposed itself 
upon several hundred millions of people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and beyond it, would 
call for a complete repudiation of conscience 
and of all the traditional values and ideals 
that have inspired and characterized Chris- 
tian civilizations down through the cen- 
turies. 

There is no secret about the savage means 
by which the Communists ruthlessly set up 
the machinery of their power over the Rus- 
sian nation as well as over the neighboring 
Ukrainians, the Byelorussians, and the peo- 
ples of the Caucasus. It is no secret that Red 
dictators broke the heroic resistance of the 
Ukrainian populace by the merciless politics 
of starvation. The chapters of Russian his- 
tory that describe Stalin’s steps to entrench 
himself as the indisputable master and lord 
of Russia by periodic purges of his fellow 
officials and generals read with much of the 
fascination that*is wholly in place for the 
reading of a cleverly plotted novel or an 
imaginative Machiavellian romance. Yet 
from that time on, bolshevism, which dis- 
persed hundreds of thousands of Russians 
over the face of the earth and enslaved mil- 
lions in the touted Soviet paradise, this bol- 
shevism signifies only the extremest degree 
of terrorism that can be imagined under any 
type of political government. 

It would seem that in the course of its 
existence this government of violence and 
terror should presume to expect less and less 
to be recognized as a legitimate government, 
Yet the gullible West never paused to exam- 
ine or to question seriously the legitimate 
or the illegitimate aspects of Soviet regimes. 
With shocking unconcern—or want of con- 
cern—it received the venomous reptile into 
its bosom by contracting political and eco- 
nomic bonds and alliances with this mon- 
strous power. The sunny clime of Western 
openmindedness and indiscrimination nour- 
ished the unrecognized serpent and reared 
him until he revealed his true nature and 
was transformed into a formidable 


dragon. 
The creature readily devoured everything in 


its immediate vicinity and now is ready and 
ee ee 
world. : 
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Those who witnessed the 1945 occupation 
of central Europe by the Soviet army as it 
“liberated” one nation after another could 
not suppress the soulshaking consternation 
that seized upon everyone committed to view 
the wild and seething masses overrunning a 
civilized world. All that my imagination had 
ever painted as I read of the notorious ex- 
ploits of the terrible Genghis Khan paled 
before the realities of my experiences in 
those catastrophic days of Russian occupa- 
tion. 

The present minister of war in the Soviet 
Union, General Malinovsky, entered western 
Slovakia in April, 1945, along the route lead- 
ing through Trnava-Jablonica-Hodonin. He 
headed an army made up of an unprece- 
dented conglomeration of races and nations, 
of soldiers and of prisoners and rank crim- 
inals. As this horde advanced, it visited 
upon the luckless inhabitants of the land 
such gross misdeeds that the victims and 
their descendants will long recall the hor- 
rible experiences.as the equivalent of a Bib- 
lical scourage. 

War measures may sometimes induce a 
disregard for social and moral principles but 
this Russian movement of occupation topped 
the reactions of war and it stirred in towns 
and villages so much justified resentment 
and abject degradation that the inhabitants 
of central Europe will recount the facts to 
coming generations with undisguised hor- 
ror disgust and humiliation. It was beyond 
rational comprehension how this regime 
bristling with primitiveness, barbarity, gross- 
ness and unrelieved malice was able to over- 
power and absorb the more mature, refined 
and stabilized nations of central Europe. 

One summer day in 1946 as I was return- 
ing home from a visit to a distant town, I 
walked alone along the quiet highway. All 
at once I heard a truck rumbling behind me. 
As it approached I signaled a thumbing ges- 
ture to the driver who pulled up shortly. 
I noticed that the vehicle was a military 
truck. It carried a lieutenant, a squad lead- 
er, and a soldier all returning from a nearby 
city in central Slovakia. They 
drove me to the railroad station of the next 
town. 

As I sat next to the driver,-I studied the 
make of the truck. It was a hauling truck 
of Russian make and the whole structure of 
it shocked me with its crudeness . It was 
not an old model but it was unbelievably 
elementary—of the simplest possible struc- 
ture. Individual parts like handles, hinges, 
screws, and bolts, etc., must have been ham- 
mered out by an amateur in a smithy. The 
doors hung very loosely and the whole clat- 
tered along the road noisily as if it were going 
to fall)apart at any moment. 

Today as the world strains with paralyz- 
ing wonder to catch the beeping of Soviet 
sputniks, there returns to me the recollec- 
tion of this primitive auto of Russian make. 
I can only surmise that the Russians recently 
must have advanced incredibly in the fields 
of technology and the natural sciences. 
They had been recognized experts in the 
fields of mathematics, artillery, and ballis- 
tics. By the close of World War II they 
boasted of their so-called Katusa as a cannon 
for launching rocket weapons. Their scien- 
tists must have made enormous improve- 
ments to perfect rocket missiles since that 
time. 

But when we consinder at what a price the 
Soviets achieved this success, how inhuman- 


\ becoming more and more alike in thier cc 
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the architectural strides made by the Phar. | 
aohs but rather of their overbearing aud sa 
unbounded ‘vanity as.well as of the tho 
clockwork of the slave system that they spon. 
sored in order to make possible the erection 
of these ancient structures to their glory. 

In the Tretyak Gallery at Moscow there 
hangs a magnificent painting titled “The 
Apotheosis of Death,” by the late 19th cen. 
tury artist, Vereshchagin. It depicts a mam. 
moth pyramid constructed of human skulls 
and it is dedicated to the usurpers of power 
in all generations—past, present, and future, 
This idea with a sputnik superimposed on 
the topmost skull of the drear pile can stand 
as a very fitting symbol of the progress in 
technology which Moscow vaunts before the - 
eyes of the free world at the price of millions 
of human lives. 

The free world has no cause to envy the 
Soviets their pseudoachtevements. There ig 
no invention that can outweigh the freedom © 
and the dignity of a single human soul. } 
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HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
entitled “How Many Worlds?” by Fred- 
erick L. Schuman, which appears in the 
February 3 issue of the New Republic. 

During the discussion on the floor last — 
Monday regarding our dead center for- 
eign policy a number of the ideas ex- 
pressed so well by Professor Schumar itt © 
his article were advanced. I commend | 
the reading of this article to all inter- 
ested in getting our foreign policy of 
that dead center it finds itself.on voces 

How Many WorLpDs? 
(By Frederick L. Schuman) 4 

“It is better to live in a world united than 
in a world divided,” said Winston Churchill 
in 1946, “but it is also betteP\to live in’ 
world divided than in q world destroyed.” 
If we dare assume that mankind will refrain © 
from self-destruction, then the question ¢ 
which divisions among its members are ita 
to prove decisive for the future acqu 
significance transcending all immediscies # | 
the here and now. ae 

Current wisdom in the West takes it for — 
granted that the cleavage between the 
world of democracy and the slave world 
Marxist totalitarianism is all important @ 



















































































come. 
image is a caricature of reality; that 
and Russia as industrialized superpowers a 















munity problems and in the daily lives a 
their peoples; and that the schism which W 
determine the pattern of tomorrow has 
to do with the duel between W: / 
Moscow and everything to do with the reél 
tions between the wealthy machine societ 
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Jov’s dog by the conditioned reflexes of power 
politics in a State system lacking government 
and therefore condemned to international 
anarchy, are openly engaged in a race for 
“absolute weapons” whereby. each can 
annihilate the other. Last June, long be- 
fore the advent of the ICBM and the sput- 
niks, the Government of the United States 
published a 579-page slick-paper illustrated 
yolume entitled “The Effects of Nuclear 
Weapons.” Incredible horrors and atrocities 
are here depicted coldly in scientific language 
as if atrocities and horrors were normal 
phases of normal life in our time—for exam- 
ple, on page 461: 

“An interesting observation made among 
Japanese survivors was the relatively low 
incidence of serious mechanical injuries. 
For example, among 675 patients (in Hiro- 


shima), there were no cases of fractures of - 


the skull or back and only one fractured 
femur. This was attributed to the fact that 
persons who suffered severe concussions or 
fracture or were rendered helpless by leg 
injuries, as well as those who. were pinned 
beneath the wreckage, were trapped by the 
flames. Such individuals, of course, did not 
survive.” 

The conclusion drawn, and fully supported 
by the Civil Defense Administration and by 
more recent, more imaginative, and im- 
mensely expensive proposals, is that Ameri- 
cans must reenforce their houses, dig holes 
in the ground, plan to evacuate cities, build 
shelters, and use water-repellent clothing in 
decontamination operations, after listening 
to Conelrad at 640 or 1240 on radio dials. 
Lewis Mumford in the Saturday Review of 
March 2, 1946, correctly charact®rized the 
climate of opinion in the Atomic Age: 

“We in America are living among mad- 
men. * * * These madmen have a comet 


é 


'. by the tail, but they think to prove their 


sanity by treating it as if it were a child’s 
skyrocket. They play with it; they ex- 
periment with it; they dream of swifter and 
bigger comets. Their teachers have handed 
them down no rules for controlling comets; 
80 they take only the usual precautions of 
children permitted to set off firecrackers. 
** * Why do we let the madmen go on 
with their game without raising our voices? 
** * There is a reason: we are madmen, 
too. We view the madness of our leaders 
as if it expressed a traditional wisdom and 
& commonsense; we view them placidly, 
as a doped policeman might view with a 
bland, tolerant leer, the robbery of a bank 
or the barehanded killing of a child or the 
setting of an infernal machine in a railroad 
station. Our failure to act is the measure 
of our madness)” 

The issue is brought up to date in an edi- 
torial comment; The Dance of the Lunatics, 
in the Berkshire Eagle (Pittsfield, Mass.) of 
November 26, 1957, published and edited by 
Lawrence K. Miller: 

“These are bleak days for counting global 
blessings, but perhaps there is at least. one 


‘be avoided like a plague. 
“Picture the situation on this side of the 
ad objectively, 


, 
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that, even at the very best, can only pro- 
duce an uneasy balance of terror in which 
@ madman’s pushbutton can relegate civi- 
lization to the incinerator.” 

The alternative urged is the only one 
available: a resumption of negotiations to 
halt the arms race and end the new cold 
war. The rarity of such advice in the 
American press, along with the formidable 
barriers (e. g.,.John Foster Dulles) in the 
way of any return to diplomacy, suggests 
incineration rather than survival as a dis- 
tinct possibility. Even in this event the 
fallout may well fall short of fulfilling Nevil 
Shute’s forecast of the end of all life on 


_ earth. Only North Americans, Russians, and 


West Europeans may achieve coannihilation, 
in which case surviving Asians, Africans, and 
South Americans will inherit the planet. 
New civilizations may later arise, as Toynbee 
once anticipated, among the pygmies and 
the Eskimos. But the odds still favor, for 
a time, some negotiated scheme of coexist- 
ence or, at worst, a continuation of non- 
violent antagonism between the worlds of 
Marxland and freeland. 

Under such circumstances the contestants 
are likely to discover to their astonishment, 
long before 1984, that the differences be- 
tween them which each believes to be the 
source of their implacable enmity are swiftly 
approaching the vanishing point. They will 
further perceive clearly what they now see 
dimly: That the-only meaningful fault line 
along which contemporary societies are 
sharply divided is the line between rich- 
land and poorland. In comparison with the 
miserable masses of the have-not nations, 
both Russia and America are opulent with 
the fruits of science and technology and 
unquestionably belong to the smaller world 
of the “haves.” 

The sizes of these two worlds were revealed 
by the United Nations study of per capita 
income in 1949. No survey of comparable 
scope has since been made. Cufrent fig- 
ures would be appreciably higher for the 
United States, the U. S. S. R., and Western 
Europe, but much the same for poorland. 
All evidence suggests that the gap has 
widened, not narrowed. In a-world popu- 
lation (1949) estimated at 2.4 billion, some 
300 million people enjoyed per capita annual 
incomes over $400: United States ($1,453), 
Canada, New Zealand, Switzerland (all be- 
tween $800 and $900), Sweden ($780), Brit- 
ain ($773), France ($482). Another 500 
million people, including those of the 
U. S..S. R., Germany, Italy, Argentina, Tur- 
key, Mexico, and Brazil, received from $100 
to $400 per year in national averages. (That 
averages can be misleading is shown by other 
calculations indicating that 40 million of 
Brazil’s 60 million’ people have never been 
to school, seen a doctor, worn shoes, or slept 
in a bed} Some 1.6 billion people, com- 

two-thirds of mankind, received in 

1949, and in all likelihood still receive today, 
less than $100 per year, with the teeming 
multitudes of India and Pakistan below $60 
and of the Philippines, Burma, Thailand, 
Korea; China, and Indonesia well below $50. 
If the two worlds of greatest import for 
ty are those of the poor and the rich 

(in a strictly non-Marxist sense), then com; 
mon characteristics within each of these 
worlds are more significant than differences. 
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societies are concernec over depersonaliza- 
tion, juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, graft 
or blat, featherbedding and moonshining 
among workers, hypertension and stomach 
ulcers among administrators, and mass cul- 
ture and anomy among the white collared. 
Even literatures are parallel, for writers deal 
with common problems of highly industrial- 
ized and urbanized communities. In Mos- 
cow and Manhattan, as in Minneapolis and 
Magnetogorsk, individualists battle bureau- 
crats and philistines. Dudintsev’s Not by 
Bread Alone is the Soviet version of Ayn 
Rand’s the Fountainhead. 

In the face of this process of cultural con- 
vergence, in the vocabulary of the anthro- 
pologists, the ideological, motivational, and 
institutional differences between capitalism 
and socialism become increasingly meaning- 
less to more and more people. Travelers are 
impressed more by similarities than by con- 
trasts. C. Wright Mills sees the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. as both overdevel- 
oped and superior nations dedicated to tech- 
nological prowess and the blind worship of 
the science machine. Max Lerner comments 
in America as a Civilization: 

“Both America and Russia are materialist. 
They have a common activism, a masculine 
strength of purpose, a drive toward results, 
a genius for organization, a belief in progress, 
an obsession with production indexes and 
with magnitudes of all sorts, a conviction 
that their way of life will yield in increasing 
satisfactions to their people.” 

De Tocqueville’s insight of 1839 is strangely 
vindicated: 


“There are, at the present time, two great 
nations in the world which seem to tend 
toward the same end, although they started 
from different points: I allude to the Rus- 
sians and the Americans.” 

Meanwhile, 2 human beings out of every 
3 still dwell in the world’s slumlands where 
machines, factories, schools, hospitals, rail- 
ways, and even roads are few and far be- 
tween. Here sanitation reduces death rates 
and leads to explosions of population press- 
ing upon resources in classical Malthusian 
fashion. Here masses of men and women 
remain ill fed, ill clothed, and ill housed, 
cursed by illiteracy, disease, and indigence, 
and often ruthlessly exploited by the few 
possessed of wealth and power. But mil- 
lions among them have experienced the 
“revolution of expectations.” They have 
grasped the thought that their misery is no 
longer inevitable and immutable. They are 
aspiring gropingly toward industrialization 
as an escape from poverty. They are march- 
ing, often blindly, out of darkness toward 
the sunshine reflected from the West. 

How do the masters of “Richland” respond 
to the challenge of “Poorland”? The western 
bourgeoisie confronting the nonwestern 
proletariat is split into rival camps of 
democrats and Marxists. It is already evi- 
dent that each can gain advantage over the 
other in winning friends and influencing 
people only by appealing to the poor in their 
quest for plenty. Washington, bewitched 
by anticommunism, offers alliances, mas- 
sive military aid with political strings at- 
tached, modest economic and technical as- 
sistance, comprehensive ignorance of alien 
languages and cultures, much talk about the 
American standard of living (which all the 
poor know they can never attain), and more 
eloquence about democracy’ and liberty 
which means nothing to peoples who have 
never known either. Moscow, no longer as 
hypnotized as formerly by. anti-capitalism, 
offers respect for neutrality, modest mili- 
tary supplies when requested and without 
formal conditions, general technical and eco- 
nomic help, expert and sympathetic famil- 
iarity with foreign. tongues and ways, and 
much eloquence about anti-imperialism, 
land reform, social justice, racial equality, 
and the virtues of native nationalism. 
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“Freeland,” says the Muscovites, seeks to 
perpetuate colonial exploitation and to use 
the poor as pawns for war. “Marxland,” says 
the West, seeks infiltration, subversion, and 
the imposition of a monstrous tyranny far 
worse than the old colonialism. Both sets 
of accusations contain elements of objective 
fact and of fear-inspired fantasy. But in 
their appeals to les miserables the rich men 
of Moscow have advantages over the rich 
men of Washington which the United States 
cannot soon or easily overcome. 

Soviet big business is so organized for the 
accumlation and investment of capital as to 
make possible an annual rate of economic 
growth roughly double that achieved in the 
United States. In the decades to come, de- 
spite current “American wealth and relative 
Russian poverty, Soviet surpluses for pro- 
ductive investment in Poorland will ulti- 
mately exceed American surpluses, assuming 
no major changes in the ways in which 
Americans use, or waste, their resources. 
Soviet society, moreover, is so ordered, as 
Americans are learning with dismay, that 
eggheads are honored and rewarded instead 
of being regarded as queer. The pragmatic 
results of this difference in values are pain- 
fully apparent in aviation, rocketry, and as- 
tronautics—which are more dramatic and 
attention-compelling than other fields of 
scientific endeavor in which American lead- 
ership is still unchallenged. 

Finally, albeit no finalities are visible in 
these matters, Russians can claim with some 
justice, despite the crimes of Stalinism, that 
their devotion to racial and national equal- 
ity is more sincere than comparable Ameri- 
can professions. Muscovy’s colonial subject 
peoples, in Western parlance, include 30 
million Moslems of central Asia and a multi- 
tude of lesser ethnic groups. None of these 
is free. Some have suffered cruel persecu- 
tion. But all have acquired factories, 
schools, and hospitals, and enjoy living 
standards far above those of their racial and 
religious conferers who live south of the 
Soviet frontier. 

The inhabitants of Poprland are over- 
whelmingly non-Western’ in culture and 
language; indifferent to the cold war, colored, 
not white, in epidermal pigmentation; hun- 
ery for foreign capital and technical and 
economic aid; and eagerly receptive to the 
promise of Western science. So long as 
America remains frozen in the rigidities of 
an approach which is irrelevant to the needs 
of the present and the opportunities and 
dangers of the future, so long will Russia 
continue to make gains in competing for 
favor among the impoverished. China’s 
choice was made in 1949. The choices thus 
far made in India, Indonesia, Islam, all of 
Africa and even Latin America (consistently 
neglected by Washington as a sure thing) 
may not prove final. 

Let none conclude from™these considera- 
tions, important as I believe them to be, 
that ‘Marxist Muscovy is inexorably fated to 
win the war for the minds of men. Amer- 
icans have repeatedly demonstrated their 
capacity to respond constructively to chal- 
lenge from abroad. I do not doubt their 
ability to do so now, despite postsputnik 
hysteria and ample evidence of mounting 
irrationality. No one can any longer win 
any war as wars could be won in earlier times, 
whether they are waged by violence or by 
the gentler use of goods and symbols to 
achieve prestige and influence preferences. 

Problems of public policy in the near fu- 
ture will inevitably be dominated by calcu- 
lations of advantage by Soviet and American 
powerholders in their rivalry to convert the 
uncommitted countries of Poorland 


suspect, 
a slowly dawning realization that what mat- 
ters most inthe long run is the overall pate 
tern of relations between Richland and Poor- 
land. That pattern can be one of collabora- 
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tion in the service of shared purposes. Or 
it can conceivably become, as we are re~- 
minded by recent brutalities in Kenya and 
Vietnam and by continued savagery in 
Algeria, a nightmare of horror in compari- 
son to which the thermonuclear extermina- 
tion of millions may appear almost merciful. 

Hostile competition between the two 
camps of the rich in their rivalry for in- 
fluence among the poor will in the end, I 
believe, prove futile and fruitless for all in- 
volved. Cooperation, rather than competi- 
tion, will serve the best interests of poorland 
and richland alike, including both factions 
of richland. One instance must suffice. In 
January, 1956, Jacop Javits proposed (with 
nobody listening) that America and Russia 
should abandon their.rival wooing of Nas- 
ser’s Egypt and negotiate an accord for joint 
construction of the Aswan Dam, on terms 
acceptable to Cairo and involving equal con- 
tributions of capital and know-how from 
both superpowers. Had any such venture 
been launched, the violence of November, 
1956, would never have taken place. 

The -hope of the future, and quite pos- 
sibly the last best hope of earth, is the pros- 
pect that policymakers in Washington and 
Moscow will at long last come to terms and 
agree on a common program of cooperative 
endeavor to promdte the welfare of the 
worlds’ slum dwellers. From such a program 
all would stand to gain. In the absence of 
such a program all will continue to lose. Do 
the peoples of richland, including Americans 
and Russians alike, wish to avoid nuclear 
coannihilation and preclude the future ter- 
ror of a possible racial war of all hungry 


“colored men against all wealthy white men? 


If so, they are summoned to join hands in 
lifting the poor to tolerable living standards 
and a new level of dignity as equal partners 
in one world dedicated to the good life. 
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The Need for American Vigilance—Re- 


membering Pearl Harbor—CBR Attack 
by Invisible Invader 


EXTENSION o REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senate is bringing up 
for enactment today H. R, 4809 which 
will authorize construction of a U. S. S. 
Arizona memorial at Pearl Harbor. 

As I have previously pointed out to 
my colleagues, on August 21, of last year, 
the U. S. S. Arizona, lying close to the 
surface of the waters of Pearl Harbor, 
is a grim reminder to us of the price of 
unpreparedness, 

Within the battered hulk of that bat- 
tleship lie 1,102 American servicemen 
whose mortal remains have never been 
recovered. 

Last August 21, I placed in the Con- 


On December 7, 1941, a Japanese bomb — 
roared down through the smokestack of — 
the Arizona and exterminated those 


many lives. 
But who is to say what would happen — 


in the event of another Pearl Harbor. 
‘like attack, if it were to come? : 


Obviously, the most conclusive way in 
which to demonstrate our gratitude to 
the patriots of Pearl Harbor is to vow 
eternal 


vigilance. 
In this connection, I send to the desk 


one example of the need for such vigi- 
lance. 


Army’s Chief Chemical Officer, = 


.Gen. William M. 


Creasy. 

It is published in the February 1958 
issue of the Army Information Digest, 
Its title is “CBR Attack by Invisible In- 
vader.” 

It points out the menace of chemical, 
biological, or radiological warfare, CBR 
warfare. 


This is a danger which many often 


forget, in preoccupation with the men- 
ace of nuclear warfare. 

I bring this article up now because it 
illustrates the tremendous diversity of 
modern weapons. It indicates what man 
can do to his fellowmen in the event war 
should ever occur again on a global basis, 

I ask unanimous consent that, by way 
of a reminder of the need for American 


January 30 


It consists of an article written by the 


vigilance, this article be printed in the — 


Appendix of: the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CBR Atrack BY INVISIBLE INVADER 
(By Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy) 

The army of 1962 will be the product of 
accelerated éyolution; it will not suddenly 
emerge in being overnight; it is at least pare 
tially in being today. 

Today, or in 1962, such an army presents 
enormous new challenges to an enemy—even 


one with a vast reservoir of nuclear des i 


structive power in his arsenal. 
Consider the problem for a moment frost 


@ potential enemy's point of view. He — 


himself confronted with an extremely 
midable foe—a foe with good lead 
training, morale; with weapons ce 
equal to his own, with vastly increased fire- 
power—a foe hard to hit and pin down. ~~ 

Thus, confronted with tremendously re- 
duced possibilities of a quick knockout in a 
head-on clash of forces, w alternatives 
remain for a determined tial enemy 
bent on conquest of United States forces in 
the field? 


One of the alternatives could very well, , 


be chemical, biological, or ‘radiological 
(CBR) warfare. 


Why should a potential enemy consider 
CBR warfare when thermonuclear weap 
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eroductive facilities would have to be rea- 

sonably intact at the end of hostilities. 
To achieve this result, the enemy could 
use CBR munitions which would attack only 
le. By causing death or merely debili- 


would soon 
“through the lack of munitions, equipment, 
food, medical supplies. 
In addition, it is quite conceivable that 
’ an enemy would consider the need for cap- 
tive labor to man the factories he has cap- 
tured intact. ear munitions would 
kill or maim great numbers of people, ren- 
dering them of little use in the postwar 
~ economy. : } 
But through the use of specific chemical, 
biological or radiological agents, the enemy 
might seek to make industrial personnel so 
ill that they could not work for long inter- 
vals of time during the period of combat— 
_ put leave them available as a manpower 
supply later on. 


MINIMUM DESTRUCTION AGENTS 


This is a most significant feature of CBR 
weapons. They are agents of minimum de- 
. gtruction—i. e., in’ themselves they do not 
cause destruction of facilities, but instead 
attack the people who operate the facilities. 
Further, the degree of their effect upon 
people can be controlled. The advantages 
of this important fact to the plans of an 
~ aggressor can readily be seen. 
But there is still another consideration 
which might be equally, if perhaps not more, 
tempting. This would be the fact that 


through the use of CBR warfare, an enemy’s © 


own losses might be considerably reduced. 

The United States, it will be recalled, did 
not use this type of warfare in World War 
Il. At the outset of that conflict, we an- 
nounced that chemical warfare would be 
used only in retaliation for similar attacks 
upon ourselves. 

But would a future aggressor give us this 
advantage? 

It would appear highly unlikely. Indeed, 
our potential enemies have already openly 
announced that their planning for the next 
war includes the possible use of CBR 
weapons. ' 


There is still another military advantage 
factor in the use of such weapons which 
might appeal to an aggressor nation— 
namely, their effectiveness. United States 
casualties in World War I showed that a man 
wounded by gas had a 14 times better chance 
of survival than did a man hit by flying 
lead or steel. Am aggressor might well con- 
sider that this causes a drain upon man- 
Power reserves since a nonfatal casualty 
heeds 5 or 6 other people to care for him 
during the convalescent period, while a dead 
Person is no such lability. The same re- 

_ Serve-depleting effect could be achieved 
whether chemical, biological, or radiological 
agents were employed. _ - 


\ 


formation about them, think of them as 
strangling, pain-producing horrors. 

But actually, among the most painful of 
the war gases are those which are used for 
harassing effect and which do not cause 


actual battle casualties. An example would 
be tear gas, which is employed for riot con- 
trol. Its effect—crying, coughing, skin 
prickles—are quite irritating for a while, 
but pass off within an hour or so. 

Of the real casualty-producing agents, the 
three principal types are the vesicants or 
skinburning agents, the lung irritants, and 
systemic poisons. Mustard gas is a vesicant, 
while phosgene is an example of a lung ir- 
ritant. 

Newest of the sytemic poisons are the 
nerve gases. They are colorless, odorless, 
and much more lethal than any other war 
gas yet perfected. They were discovered by 
the Germans during World War II, in the 
course of research designed to develop im- 
proved insecticides. The Wehrmacht had 
quantities of nerve gas stored and ready for 
use during that war. 

Indeed, considering the advances already 
made, science fiction descriptions of nerve 
gases, paralyzing gases, and gases that affect 
the minds of men, could well be closer 
the realm of fact than fiction in the course 
of the next 5 years. 

, ese, then, are some of the threats to be 
considered in the field of chemical warfare. 
Similar hazards exist in the areas of biologi- 
cal and radiological attack. 

Biological agents may be used to produce 
death, disease or debility among men, ani- 
mals, or growing plants. Such agents are 
classified into three groups: living organ- 
isms; toxins, which are toxic substances de- 
rived from living organisms; and crop 
agents, includjng chemicals which might ° e 
used as crop poisons. 

Among the harmful types of living organ- 
isms are many of the form commonly ¢éalled 
bacteria and viruses. Many different types 
and forms of these micro-organisms might 
be used against man, animals, or plants. 

Toxins are powerful poisons produced by 
the life processes of various living organisms. 
Some micro-organisms, like diphtheria, pro- 
duce toxins within the body of the victim 
or “host.” The poisons may also be gen- 
erated in some other environment and later 
taken into the body, as in the case of food 
poisoning. 

Crop -agents are either micro-organisms 
which attack vegetation, or chemicals which 
retard the growth of a plant or destroy its 
life. Although such use of chemicals might 
rather be classified as a part of chemical 
warfare, the nature of the action and its 
uses has placed it in the biological warfare 
field. 

The kind of agent which might be used 
in biological warfare would depend on what 
the enemy hoped to get out of an attack. 
If he wanted to kill large numbers of peo- 
ple, he would have a number of pathogens 
from which he could choose. But an at- 
tacker might only warit to make people sick, 
rather than kill them. For this purpose, 
other agents might be used. 

Biological warfare agents also could be 
used to attack the animals upon which man 
depends for food and clothing; and many 
kinds of plant disease-producing.. agents 
could be used to attack his food crops. Dis- 
ease could damage grains, fruits, green 
vegetables. 

The very nature of biological warfare gives 
an aggressor nation great flexibility in 
methods of delivery. Effective employment 
is possible. by means ranging from use by 
saboteurs against selected installations to 
mass, delivery over large areas by airplanes, 
submarines, and missiles. 

Third, and by no means the least, of the 
CBR threats is that of radiological attack. 

' Radiological warfare is the attack on per- 

‘sonnel by — radioactive agents. This 
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may be the result of fallout caused by the 
burst of a nuclear weapon, or it may result 
from distribution of radioactive material by 
other means, such as by small bombs dropped 
from planes or missiles. With the latter 
system there would be little or no attendant 
distruction of facilities. 

With this type of warfare, an enemy 
could cause short- or long-term contamina- 
tion and denial of large areas, depending on 
the means of contamination and the material 
emiployed. And a similar control could be 
exercised in regard to troops and population 
in those areas—whether to kill or merely - 
incapacitate. 


METHODS OF DEFENSE 


It is true, of course, that advances have 
been and are being made in methods and 
techniques of defense against attack by 
chemical, biological, radiological means. 

Let us consider for a moment these ad- 
vances as they might apply in 1962 if an 
attack were made against a large industrial 
city. 

Our assumptions also include the fact that, 
because of its strategic value, the city is 
under long-range attack by the enemy in 
order to cut down on its war material pro- 
duction. The enemy, however, recognizes a 
foreseeable need for the plants and factories 
in the postwar period and so is attempting 
to neutralize the production effort by using 
nondestructive weapons.in the CBR field, 
whenever and wherever it is practicable to 
do so. 

We must assume that this hypothetical 
city has a good civil defense system in which 
the population takes an active part; that 
adequate protective equipment for defense 
against CBR weapons has been developed, 
procured, and distributed; and that full use 
is made of that equipment. Much of that 
equipment will have been developed by the 
United States Army Chemical Corps and 
adapted to civil defense use. 

The first problem of residents of this city 
of 1962 will be to know whether the enemy 
has staged a chemical or biological attack. 
This is not simple, since CBR, or toxicological 
agents are not easily detected by the human 
senses. 

For chemical -attack, the threatened city 
will have automatic alarms which will give a 
visible or audible signal when the mecha- 
nism detects minute quantities of agent in 
the air. 

To identify the type of agent being used, 
the city will have identification sets which 
cah be simply operated by personnel with a 
minimum of special training. 

For detection of biological attack the city 
will have devices which can count micro- 
scopic, airborne moisture particles, germs, or 
dust, with amazing speed. By indicating 
the presence of unduly large amounts of 
foreign matter in the air, they can alert the 
city that an attack may be underway. 
Rapid means of identifying germs will be 
available. 

In the radiological field, the attacked city 
will employ a new type of dosimeter which 
detects and ‘measures the amount of radia- 
tion to which @ person may have been 
exposed. 

Those are some of the._means which resi- 
dents of the target city would use to detect 
and warn them that they have been sub- 
jected to an enemy chemical, biological, or 
radiological attack. 

However, detection and identification 
would be of litle use without means of 
protection. 

COMMUNITY PROTECTION 

Protection of a community falls into three 
Categories: individual, family, collective 
protection. —~ 

The primary means of individual protec- 
tion is the protective mask. This inexpen- 
sive, lightweight, pocket-size item has been 
developed to the point where it not only 
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protects against chemical vapors, but also 
protects a person from breathing in bacteria 
or radiological dust. 

Such a mask will protect a person from 
breathing contaminated air, but since some 
agents attack the body through the skin, 
the city must also have a supply of im- 
permeable clothing for protection of those 
who must perform missions within con- 
taminated areas. 

For family protection, an important aid 
will be diffusion board, a gas-aerosol filter 
material resembling ordinary wallboard but 
so made that air can pass through it quite 
freely. This fiberboard has excellent gas- 
arresting properties. In small shelters, it 
operates almost as efficiently and effectively 
as a forced-fiow type of. filter. It also filters 
out biological agents and atomic or radio- 
active dust. In the target city, family-type 
bomb shelters would be lined with it. 

The city’s public bomb shelter program in- 
cludes use of large mechanical collective pro- 


tectors in shelters that have been, or can_ 


be made, reasonably airtight. © Their basic 
operating principle is the same as that of 
a protective mask, except that the air is 
forced through the filters by motor. 

The city also is presumed to have an ade- 
quate supply of infant protectors—rectangu- 
lar boxes consisting, in part, of the gas- 
aerosol filter material, semiclear plastic for 
vision, and a rigid bottom to support the 
child. 

For nerve gas victims, the city is prepared 
with atropine syrettes, and its rescue work- 
ers are trained in the back-pressure arm-lift 
method of artificial resp‘ration. If atropine 
can -be injected into the victim within 30 
seconds after the first symptoms appear, it 
will help counteract the action of the gas. 
These syrettes are a part of the standard 
military equipment, as is the protective 
mask. The new method of artificial respira- 
tion has been made standard, too, because 
it induces more fresh air into the lungs and 
is more efficient than the old method. 

Besides the physical means of protection 
against biological warfare agents, the city 
also has the benefit of numerous important 
advances in the bio-medical field, including 
disease-preventing vaccines, and a means of 
giving multi-immunizations with one injec- 
tion, to replace the old method of giving 
numerous shots for various diseases. 

By employing these and other methods, 
the city could effect a great reduction in 
casualties from toxicological attack. These 
actions must, of course, be taken with full 
cognizance of the fact that the enemy may 
choose to use nuclear weapons alone or in 
conjunction with toxicological attacks. 
Thus the means of defense employed against 
these agents, as described here, niust be in 
addition to such measures as digging in for 
protection against blast, thermal and ra- 
diation effects of nuclear weapons. 





Should We Worry About Chemical and 
Biological Warfare? 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks,-I include a 
very important speech, little heeded by 
the press, made by Maj. Gen. William 
M. Creasy, chief chemical officer, United 
States Army, before the Compressed Gas 
Association, entitled “Should We Worry 
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About Chemical and Biological War- 
fare?” made on January 20, 1958, in 
New York City. 

This address should have been more 


widely publicized. Everyone reads and 


hears about missiles and sputniks, of bal- 
listic warfare, and so forth, but very 
little, if any, about biological or chemi- 
cal warfare, as well as any other types. 

We cannot afford to let the Soviets get 
aheafi of us in any of these fields, par- 
ticularly biological and chemical fields. 

The appropriate committees of Con- 
gress should invite or see that General 
Creasy appear before them to ascertain 
as full information as possible as to our 
progress, as well as the progress of the 
Soviets, in these fields as well as any 
other qualified persons, and I recommend 
to such committees that such action be 


, taken. 


SHovLD We Worry AsovurT CHEMICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL WARFARE? 


(Remarks by Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, 

Army. Chief Chemical Officer, before the 

Compressed Gas Association, New York, 

“N. Y., January 20, 1958) 

The title of my talk is a question: “Should 
we worry about chemical and biological war- 
fare?” Since I, as Chief Chemical Officer of 
the United States Army, have prime responsi- 
bility in this field of warfare, you can well 
suspect me of having my own answer to this 
question. Therefore, I shall confine my re- 
marks to a recital of facts upon which you 
may base your own conclusions. I hope that, 
at the end of my talk, you will have most 
of the information you need to answer this 
question for yourself. 

- First, let us examine closely the situation 
in which we as a nation find ourselves to- 
day. We are traditionally a peace-loving 
people and have founded our Nation on 
ideals which protect man from tyranny and 
guarantee his right to go his way in peace 
and freedom. 

Yet, three times in the past 40 years, we 
have had to go te war to preserve these 
rights. Today, our way of life is again being 
challenged; this time by the ruthless forces 
of communism which avowedly will stop at 
nothing to gain their ends. 

We were caught unprepared for each of 
these three wars. In each case, we paid a high 
price for weakness and neglect. Have we 
learned by now, that in a world where 
strength is the only deterrent recognized by 


an aggressor that the surest guaranty of peace’ 


is a strong military posture? 

Nikita Khrushchev, now the dominant fig- 
ure in the current Soviet regime, has de- 
clared openly that the Soviets will never 
changé, will never give up the Communist 
objective of world control. We can no longer 
take lightly Soviet claims to the military 
power necessary to back up her dire threats 
to the free world. The-U. S. 8. R. has pulled 
up into a challenging position since World 


nearly 500 submarines 
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made in the field of missiles. She has made 
great strides in other fields. It has been re. 
cently reported from Moscow that she hag 
launched the first atomic surface vessel, — 

Let us by no means underrate the Soviets, is 
but neither should we fear them so long 
we fully understand her capabilities and our 

weaknesses and take whatever steps are 
necessary to keep our defenses sufficien 
strong to meet any challenges with which we 
may be faced. 

We are faced with a cunning and ruthless 
force, strong and capable, armed with not 
only the means of war but with the de- 
termination to use any means which will 
bring them a step further toward their 
dream of world conquest. However, simply 
because the Soviets have a certain number 
of divisions, naval ships, and airplanes does — 
not mean that we must have the same 
number. We must develop a strategy to 
counter the threat, considering such factors 
as geography, technological advances, indus- 
trial production, natural resources, and man- 
power, We must then devise a force struc. 
ture which will support this strategy. 

If there should come a time when the 
Soviets decided to attack us with guns in- 
stead of words, it is conceivable that this 
would take the form of a surprise atomic 
attack. Our best defense_against the possi- 
bility of such an attack is a strong retalia- 
tory capability which would make such ac 
tion foolhardy. However, if the Soviets are 
deterred from launching a nuclear attack, it, 
is not unlikely that they will resort to some 
other type of action. Therefore, we must be 
prepared in all conceivable ways in which 
retaliatory strength might be needed. 

The Army Chemical Corps is *concerned - 
with a type of warfare which has not been 
employed in modern conflicts. Because our 
only large-scale experience with it occurred 
in World War I, there has been an inclina= — 
tion to push it into the background and #® 
take the view that it is unlikely that we 
will have to cope with these forms of war- 
fare in the future. I am speaking of chemi+ 
cal and biological warfare, or in more popus 
lar terms, gas and germ warfare. 

What you have heard about such types | 
warfare ‘has too often been through the 
mediums of the writer of horrow stories, @ — 
through the columnist who has based hit — 
writings on a smattering of misinformation. © 
Just recently, a well-known columnist = 
livered himself of the profound, but f 
roneous, observation that biological w: 
is not a true weapon because it cannot be © 
limited to the enemy; a plague might turn 
around/and destroy the user as well—ch 
cal warfare presents a similar peril. 
have been many other similar conclusiae 
spawned by either lack of information of 
wrong information. q 

I shall not go into detailed exami 
here of all the wrong things that have 
said about these types of warfare. I ba 
instead give you the simple facts upon wi “ 
you can base your own conclusions. as 
In the first part of my talk I pointed out | 
the nature of the Communist threat to ¢ 
mocfracy.and the strength being acquired t 
back up such a threat. I pointed out that 
‘Soviets have made it very plain that t 
would stop at nothing to gain their 
Would they stop at biological and her 
warfare? 
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Soviet leaders have made it very plain most | 
statements over the past 2 years that dama; 
future war would include the emplo Wides; 
not of atomic and hydrogen . We 
but chemical and bacteriological weapons ‘Upon 
well. With such warning, we can safely . 
sume that chemical and = 
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Chemical warfare is an elastic term that 
embraces not only the use of toxic chemical 
ompounds (gas warfare) but also the mili- 
tary use of flame, incendiaries, and smokes in 


warfare. 

Because the first modern use of toxic chem- 
jcals occurred in World War I, when the 
Germans employed chlorine gas, all such use 
of chemicals has been termed gas -warfare, 
although in many instances, the compound 
may actually be dispersed in a liquid or as a 
cloud of small solid particles. Basically there 
are six types of toxic agents: tear gases, which 
cause crying and sting the skin: vomiting 

, which cause severe nausea; choking 
gases, which cause congrestion of the respira- 
tory system; blister gases, which inflame and 
blister any part of the body with which they 
come into contact; and blood and nerve 
gases, which upset normal body cellular re- 
actions to the point where paralysis may 
result. 

The tear and vomiting gases are considered 
as harassing agents since they produce effects 
not ordinarily lethal and which pass off with- 
ina few hours. The blister, nerve, and blood 
gases are considered lethal agents since they 
can cause death. However, ordinarily only 
exposure to heavy concentrations results in 
death, and to light doses may 
merely debilitate a person for periods rang- 
ing from days to weeks. 

Biological warfare is the deliberate use by 
man of microorganisms (germs) to cause 
disease and possibly death among humans, 
animals, and plants. By his choice of a 
disease agent, the initiator of a biological 
warfare attack could decide befofehand the 
results he wanted to achieve; death to hu- 
mans; incapacitation of people for long or 
short periods; or destruction of man’s food 
supply in the form of livestock or crops. 

There are a great many disease agents 
from which an enemy could make his selec- 
tion for a specified miltiary purpose. He 
might choose an acutely debilitating agent, 
achronic disease-producer or one causing a 
high rate of lethality. It is entirely pos- 
sible that certain mutational forms may be 
produced which have strong resistance to 
drugs, or in forms which make identifica- 
tion difficult. However, I should like to’em- 
phasize that it is nct likely that. entirely 
hew agents of unique virulence or new dis- 
ease-producing- capacity may be produced, 
even though the world has made remarkable 
genetic progress in producing bacterial trans- 
formation in recent years. 

Since time began man has been on the 
defense against disease spread by natural 
means. Just recently we have witnessed the. 
Tapid spread of Asian flu throughout many 
parts of the world. Fifteen to twenty million 


_ People have been affected. Incidentally, in 


cooperation with other agencies of the Gov- 
emment, a study is being made of the ef- 
fects of the Asian flu epidentic on the Na- 


_ tion’s defense resources. ‘The epidemic will 


be studied as though it simulated a bio- 
, logical warfare attack. Data will be collected’ 
“on the effect of the disease on community 
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this possible. For this reason chemical and 
biological weapons take on a new meaning 
in any forecast of the types of warfare an 
enemy may be considering for possible use 
against this country. 

We must also include the field of radio- 
logical warfare—and by this we mean the 
initentional scattering of radioactive material 
such as dust, for instance, on a specific tar- 
get. The effects would be the same as those 
resulting from the natural fallout of a 
nuclear detonation. And, like chemical and 
biological warfare, the effect could vary from 
temporary illness to death, depending upon 
the amount of radiation to which a victim 
were subjected. 

To assist in our own appraisal of these 
forms of warfare we should look through 
an enemy’s eyes at some of their principal 
advantages and the factors which might lead 
to their use against us. 

These agents have much incommon. They 
cannot ordinarily be detected by the human 
sensory organs. This gives them great sur- 
prise value. They can circumvent—or in the 
case of radioactivity penetrate—normal 
means of protection against the explosive- 
typé munitions. They are flexible in that 
the user can control the effects upon the 
victims through the choice of an agent which 
may merely incapacitate, or which may kill. 
The agents in the chemical-biological, and 
radiological group can often debilitate with- 
out the victim being aware of it.- Further, 
they cause no destruction of buildings or 
machines. While a rifle bullet or a high- 
explosive munition loses its effectiveness 
within seconds after being set in action, the 
CBR munitions may pose a health problem 
for periods ranging from minutes to days. 

The latter would be particularly true in 
the case of the biological weapons. These 
weapons could be particularly attractive to 
an enemy aggtesgsor for use in a softening-up 
process before any actual attack was 
launched. They can be ideal sabotage 
agents. The air-conditioning and ventilat- 
ing systems of large buildings are ideal 
methods of distributing these agents to large 
numbers of people. Sabotage could be far- 
reaching in its effects by distribution through 
our enormous food-processing systems. 

On this point, a highly significant report 
by an advisory committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences recently pointed out 
that certain segments of the food industry 
are extremely vulnerable to covert activity 
with biological or chemical warfare agents 
and possibly to those in the radiological war- 
fare field. 

The report further stated that: “Under 
present conditions of food manufacture, 
packing and distribution, it would be pos- 
sible to contaminate sufficient food with 
biological or chemical agents or possibly 
radiological warfare agents to impair the 
health or endanger the lives of large numbers 
of people scattéred over wide areas in the 
United States.” 

You can visualize, without my going into 
further detail, the possible effects upon our 
ability to produce war goods which might be 
produced in an attack with these agents. It 
would bé possible, by well-dirécted attacks, 
to seriously impair the ability of our civilian 


The biologicat~agents cah be distributed 
by an enemy saboteur with comparative ease. 
He could set up for business in a-very short 
time in almost any hidden location. He 
could pack all the apparatus needed in one 

‘We also must be concerned with the pos- 
sibility of overt military delivery of bio- 
logical agents from suitable disseminating 
should be no more difficult to de- 
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possible for an enemy to drop an atomic 
bomb on a city, it should be equally possible 
to disseminate a cloud of biological agent 
‘over that city. 

The development of means of defense 
against CBR munitions is an important phase 
of the work of the Army Chemical Corps. 
As a companion to defense, we, of course, 
are most intimately concerned with the de- 
velopment of means for the direct use of 
these weapons should an enemy decide to 
use them first. We work closely with. the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration in the 
adaptation to civil-defense use of ideas and 
items developed by the Chemical Corps for 
the protection of troops. 

Recent developments include methods for 
detecting the presence of nerve gases in the 
air. We also have developed the means for 
the rapid detection and identification of 
disease ‘germs. We have developed material 
for use in masks and shelters to filter out 
air contaminated by chemical agents, germs, 
and radioactive dust from the air. A new 
mask for troops which filters out these agents 
has been developed, and a mask using the 
same principle has been developed for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. There 
are many other developments, either com- 
pleted or in progress, for the protection of 
both military troops and the civilian popu- 
lation. We are constantly working on the 
problem of immunization against diseases 
that might be used in biological warfare 
attack. There is a great deal more to be 
done. 

I cannot stress too strongly the necessity 
for full public recognition of the fact that 
the hazards in the field of biological, chemi- 
cal, and radiological warfare can be as great 
and as far-reaching in their effects upon our 
ability to survive and defend ourselves as 
those in atomic warfare. The CBR weapons 
do not compete with the atomic weapons, 
but they are a natural complement to them 
in that they have great power to extend cas- 
ualties and to break down a peoples’ will 
to fight. 

While I cannot overstress the dangers of 
atomic warfare, we must give equal consid- 
eration to those other dangers with which we 
may be confronted. General Taylor, Army 
Chief of Staff, recently pointed out that his- 
tory is full of defeats inflicted by an enemy 
who followed an improbable line of attack. 
Hs used the following illuustration to carry 
his point: Winston Churchill was dum- 
founded when he found that the heavy guns 
of the fortress of Singapore had been sighted 
to fire only to seaward. The Japanese had 
been expected to come that way. However, 
the attack came from the land side. 

We must point our guns in all directions 
from which attack may came. We cannot 
afford to be surprised. And, in that connec- 
tion, we should consider that it is not too 
impossible that we may find ourselves con- 
fronted with a sputnik in the chemical, bio- 
logical, and radiological warfare field, as we 
did in the missile field. 





Address by Hon. John W. McCormack, 
of Massachusetts, at the 58th Annual 
Dinner of the Cathedral Club of Brook- 


lyn, January 23, 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
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clude an address made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
at the 58th annual dinner of the Cathe- 
dral Club of Brooklyn tendered to Most 
Rev. Byron F. McEntegart, D. D., in 
honor of his appointment as bishop of 
Brooklyn, which dinner took place the 
evening of January 23, 1958, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Your Excellency, most 
reverend bishop of Brooklyn, right reverend 
monsignor, reverend fathers, my close and 
valued friend; one of the most distinguished 
Members of Congress, Congressman ROONEY, 
members of the State, county, and city gov- 
ernments, members of the judiciary, dis- 
tinguished and invited guests, and officers 
and members of the Cathedral Club of the 
Brooklyn diocese and your friends, in ex- 
tending my appreciation for your invitation, 
I am particnlarly pleased to be with you on 
this occasion in the presence of a great 
churchman and a great American whom I 
have known for years, and whose friendship 
I greatly value, your beloved bishop and 
spiritual leader, Most Rev. Byron F. McEnte- 
gart. In succeeding another great bishop, 
your late beloved archbishop, Bishop Mc. 
Entegart will give to the Brooklyn diocese, 
noted for the strong faith of its people, 
leadership that will intensify the same. 
Catholic University’s loss of Bishop Mc- 
Entegart as its rector is the gain of the 
Brooklyn diocese. 

I also was particularly pleased to receive 
your invitation through my good friend and 
colleague, Congressman Rooney, who is one 
of the ablest and most influential Members of 
the Congress, enjoying the confidence and 
respect of his colleagues. I might also say 
that the congressional delegation from 
Brooklyn is a very strong and influential one 
in the Congress of the United States. 

The policy of peace through strength, and 
possessing that strength, is more important 
and vital today than it has been since the 
existence of the Communist threat. 

For the only thing that the evil-minded 
men in the Kremlin respect is what they 
fear—and that is military strength and power 
greater than they possess themselvés. 

This does not mean that military strength 
alone is our sole element of power, for in 
any severe test moral strangth is of inesti- 
mable importance that could: well be the 
deciding influence and factor between vic- 
tory and defeat. 

The Holy Father has clearly evidenced this 
in his number of messages to the world, and 
particularly in his Christmas message of the 
last 2 years—dynamic messages affirmative 
in nature, and charting the road for the 
men and women to follow who want to be 
free under their own law. 

But military strength and -power is neces- 
sary in the world today. 

And that is consistent with the moral law 
because it is intended by us to implement 
and strengthen our moral forces; and to ef- 
fectively resist the efforts ef the Soviet 
Union in its attempt of world domination or 
destruction. 

For our military strength, and this includes 
our allies, is to preserve independence of 
nations, and liberty of peoples under their 
own law. Such military strength is designed 
for constructive purposes, te be utilized as an 
instrument of world peace. 

The intent of this military power of atheis- 
tic communism is to conquor and dominate 


the entire world by any means possible, with | 


slavery, persecution, imprisonment, death 
and even martyrdom following such’ domi- 
nation. 

As long as communism remains as pres- 
ently constituted, and until its leaders re- 
pudiate or renounce atheistic and dialectic 
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communism, it is vitally necessary that we 
remain powerful from a military angle. 

And the price we pay and the sacrifices we 
make are necessary for our preservation and 
for future generations to possess and enjoy 
as now constituted our institutions of 
government. 

For we cannot afford to be second best to 
the Soviet Union and its military strength 
and power. 

If it develops, for example, that we must 
choose between a balanced budget and an 
adequate and strong military strength, we 
had better decide in favor of strong military 
strength. 

We must bear in mind that the main ave- 
nue of success, if any, in the field of 
diplomacy is the strength and. power of our 
military forces. For such strength is the 
only language the Communists know and 
heed. In other words, if any success comes 
through diplomatic negotiations, and you 
will note my guarded words, it will be due 
mainly to our military strength and power 
and the respect of the Soviets for such 
strength and power. 

I have said repeatedly in and outside of the 
Halls of Congress that we cannot negotiate 
with the Communists on the moral level, be- 
cause they not only deny, but are fighting 
God and His word and law in the minds of 
those who believe in Him; Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jew. We cannot negotiate with 
them on the level of idealism because they 
have no ideals; but there is one level on 
which we can possibly negotiate with them, 
and that is on the level of the law of self- 
preservation. 

For the Communists can close their minds 
to spiritual truths and to ideals, but they 
cannot deny there is a law of self-preserva- 
tion. They cannot deny or ignore the in- 
disputable fact that this law applies to Red 
Russia and its. people, as well as to other 
countries and their peoples. 

And as long as we have at least retaliatory 
power, short of a possible revolution arising 
within Russia, it is a reasonable probability 
that the evil-minded men in the Kremlin 
will not undertake to destroy another na- 
tion and its people if before the act of de- 
struction or mass murder is completed, the 
Soviet Union and its people commit suicide. 

And this is one of the main reasons why 
we must pay the price necessary for military 
strength—to deter—and if madmen attack, 
to be able to destroy the aggressor. 

Strong military strength as an affirmative 
threat is also a deterrent to attack, enabling 
as we hope in the future, affirmative in- 
fluences to operate with the ultimate ob- 
jective of undermining-and destroyjng com- 
munism. 

And if we are going to err in judgment 
On the question of strength or weakness, it 
is better that we err on the side of strength 
than on the side of weakness. 

For we must remember that the meaning 
and significance of little Hungary still exists 
in the minds of men and women everywhere 
who want their own independence, and free- 
dom under their own law. Hungary ‘has 
clearly shown that the Soviet Union cannot 
rely upon any one of its satellites behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Who can tell when another Hungary may 
suddenly and spontaneously happen in some 
other satellite nation such as Poland or East 
Germany. 


For the God given right of life, liberty 


and the pursuit of happiness, in other 
words, the desire for freedom, may be tem- 
porarily suppressed by totalitarian or dic- 
tator nations, but can never be destroyed. 

And while communism, and even to a lim- 
ited degree, liberty, because of different mo- 


tives and reasons, may temporarily travel the . 
tly 


ly so as long as communism, as pres- 





ently constituted, adheres to its intents and 
rand we must bear in mind that mili 
strength is relative in nature, and 
strength must have a relationship to our Poe 
tential enemy, the Soviet Union. 

Coming directly to the happenings of 


present and recent months, it is Bn 


that everyone knows or senses that an ur 
gency exists. Everyone knows or senses 
everything is not all right. ~ 

There is no question but what an urgency 
exists and that in certain military 
everything is not all right, This o 
might also be made in other direc 
However, in my remarks tonight I am com > 
fining my thoughts to the immediate situa, 
tion that confronts us. 

The question confronting us is whether or 
not the urgency of the situation is being met, 


We read the newspapers, and we knowof — 


the differing testimony given by high-rank. 
ing military men and officials. 

Who and what can we believe? 

Who is right? Are the American people 
being given all possible information? Is the 
Congress being given full information? _ 

To refresh your memory, a high-ranking 
general’s resignation will become effective 
soon, and one of his reasons for resigning was, 
he could not remain in Washington another 
year and—I quote him—"“go through another 
session” and “be silent listening to inaccu- 
rate testimony” being given to committees of 
Congress. These are serious statements and 
charges. One thing is certain, that the Con» 
gress must be fully informed in order to per- 
form its constitutional duty to legislate and © 
appropriate for an adequate national defense, 


Our people should be as fully informed as | 
possible, the bad with the good news. Ih © 


order to help them form a sound, rational 
peer opinion as to what our policy should 


a under democratic institutions of gore 
ernment, public opinion is a powerful factor, 


Some have said that its influence and power — 


is greater than Presidents, governors, and 
Members of Congress and other public off- 
cials. In any event, whether sound or em 
tional, whether right or erroneous, undef 
the constitutional government, public opin- | 
ion exercises a powerful influence. In order 
to_be sound and rational, the public must 
as fully informed as our national s 

will permit: 

And it is in connection with forming 
sound public opinion that you and 
Americans can make a marked contributik 
toward proper policy being made, and of 





quick and necessary action being taken 






thereon, 

Another prominent general recently com 
plained that in appearing before commi 
they are put in the embarrassing position 
supporting the policy, including appromal 
tions submitted by the ty fae the 













y testify otherwise, they face the 











a insubordination, or are placed in the pot " 






tion of falsifying before the committees. — 

It is a most unfortunate position for # 
men to be put in. I can sympathize 
them. But if generals and 0 
in the cnintes tea is successful, 
ing this to its natural and ultimate conel 
sion, it would result in the gagging of C 
gress, a separate and coordinate branc 
our Government. This would reduce C 
gress to simply a must body and pre % 
from carrying out its constitutional 
and responsibilities. 

Mieco oe 
situation ever comes about. 

The problem facing this particular ¢ 
and others in the same position is not 
Umer 
the executive branch, 

All of this has an effect on the & 
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of appropriations necessary for the national 
interest and the national defense of our 


country. 
. We have read in recent months about the 
‘Soviet sputnik, and some information on the 
ess the Soviets have made in the field 
of military research and development, and 
cularly in the field of ballistic missiles. 
Also, as to how far we have advanced in these 
fields; and the testimony in this respect to 
date is very vague. 

It is quite evident from what you and I 
have read in the newspapers, and we can 
discuss what we read because that is not 
j classified, that Red Russia is ahead of us in 
" the field of intercontinental ballistic mis- 


uae siles, and also in the field of intermediary 
or ballistic missiles—the latter field probably 
5 ee more than in the intercontinental field. 


The very fact that they are able to pro- 
ject satellites into the outer space is evi- 
dence of marked advancement on their part 
in the discovery or unfolding of the means 
of projecting intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles from one continent to another. How- 
ever, there must be perfection in the mis- 
sile arriving at its target. It appears that in 
the field of propulsion power, the Soviets 

“are ahead of us, but they have not as yet 
arrived at that stage of perfection where, in 
using intercontinental ballistic missiles, the 
target can be hit with accuracy. 

It is imperative that we devote all re- 
sources necessary to at least catch up in 
this field of science and technology, and in 
any others with military significance in 
which we are behind the Soviet Union. 

As long as we have retaliatory power, it 
might operate as a deterrent to surprise 
attack. Our present deterrent power is in 
our intercontinental bombers and their pres- 
ent ability to reach their targets and, if 
necessary, their present ability to reach their 
targets in the Soviet'Union. As long as they 
can reach their targets, they are a powerful 
offensive force and at the same time,~might 
operate as a deterrent influence to any sneak 
attack. 

, We read in the newspapers of an anti- 
missile-missile. Judging from the newspa- 
pers, we are working very hard in an effort 
to perfect this instrument. I assume that 
this is for defensive purposes and as a 
Weapon or instrument intended to destroy 
ballistic missiles projected against us, as 
Well as an instrunient, with other means, of 
intercepting Russian bombers in case of at- 

If so, it is fair to assume that the 

Soviets are working to devise and perfect a 
similar instrument. It is important that 
they do not do so before we perfect it. 

These observations that I have made have 
4 relationship to the urgency for speedup 
action on our part necessary at this time. 

_For if the time ever should arrive where the 
Soviets could attack us and hit targets here, 
and we could not reach their targets, where 
they could act without fear of retaliation 
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people will support the expenditure of all 
money necessary to catch up, at least where 
we are behind, and to go ahead of the Soviet 
Union before Réd Russia has perfected the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, as well as 
the antimissife missile. 

The fault mainly lies in management of 
our Government. It is. necessary that top 
management act, and act quickly, to elimi- 
nate delays in decision making in our tech- 
nological forces which has brought about 
uncertainty, and in some cases, confusion. 

There must be a reassessment of the posi- 
tion of military research and development in 
the executive branch, and particularly in the 
Defense Department and its services. 

On the top level there must exist the 
power to make decisions with the authority 
to carry them out. Other steps must be 
taken which have a direct relationship to 
the two primary steps I have mentioned. 

We must remember that democracies do 
not engage in surprise attacks. I will not 
argué as to whether or not under certain 
conditions they should. If one does come, 
as you and I know, it will be carried out by 
our enemy. And the best way to deter such 
an attack is for the free world, and our 
country in particular, to be so strong and 
powerful that the evil-minded men of the 
Kremlin will know that it would result in 
the destruction of their country and their 
people. 

While I am frankly discussing an impor- 
tant aspect of our present situation, Ido so 
with the knowledge that you and other 
Americans can accept information as to the 
conditions, and that the American people, 
if informed, will meet any challenge that 
confronts our country. 

What I have said in relation to the field 
of ballistic missiles applies to other fields of 
modern warfare,that the world killer minds 
jn the Kremlin, if they get a decided advan- 
tage might resort to, such as chemical war- 
fare, biological warfare, and psychological 
warfare. 

As long as atheistic communism is bent on 
world domination, it is imperative that we 
keep our guard high and always have power- 
ful offensive and retaliatory strength, and 
use all means possible for our best defense. 

While no one with any degree of accuracy 
can gage or weigh the possibilities of the 
Communist mind, particularly those in the 
Krelmin, the Kremlin cannot deny that there 
is a law of self-preservation, and realize its 
meaning and significance in terms of their 
own country and their own people. 

If our Government does the things that 
we know can and should be done, marshall 

ur brains and our facilities and those of 

e free world, with the necessary appropri- 
ations that will be forthcoming, within the 
time we have left before the Soviets obtain 
a decided advantage, we can catch up with 
them and go ahead of them, and the present 
fear that grips the free world will vanish 
from our minds. 

My remarks, as you will note tonight, are 


* confined to the immediate situation that 


confronts us. We must consider first things 
first. 

I have complete faith in America and its 
people. I have complete faith in men and 
women throughout the world who want to be 
free under their own law. I look forward 
with confidence that the things our Govern- 
ment should do will be-done, particularly 
now that. public opinion is aroused. In 
this necessary action the ess will play 
ite effective part and in the legislative field 
give the necessary leadership. 

And you and other Americans can do your 
part by helping to create a public opinion 
demand. that America be militarily 


strong; that if we are going to err, that we 


_ tion to housing where there is an increase 
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( 
tation, ft ts imperative that America have 
such military strength and power. ( 

I conclude my remarks by repeating what 
I have said before. The only thing the Com- 
munists respect is what they fear, and that is 
military strength and power greater than 
they possess themselves. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following broadcast: 

THE LEADING QUESTION 


(Broadcast over the CBS Radio Network, 
January 15, 1958) 


Mr. Bancrortr. Well, this Congress, called 
by some our first space-age Congress, now has 
pretty mhuch in detail President Eisenhower's 
legislative program. In his state of the Union 
message and his budget the President has 
proposed in the months ahead Congress will 
be disposing and, of course, it may go ahead 
and do some proposing on its own, espe- 
cially as the Congress is controlled by one 
political party and the White House by an- 
other. So, the essential question now is, 
What will Congress do? And to discuss that, 
we have two veteran Members of the House, 
the Democratic leader, Congressman JOHN 
W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, and the 
Republican whip, or assistant leader, Con- 
gressman LESLIE C. ARENDS, of Illinois. 

Well, Mr. McCormack, you are the leader 
in the House of the party running this Con- 
gress, so let’s start with you. 

What can we expect of this session of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. McCormack, Well, it is true, Mr. Ban- 
croft, I am the leader in tH@ House of the 
party in control of the Congress, but there is 
a responsibility resting upon all Republican 
Members to have a due regard and to follow 
their own leadership in the White House, 
who is President Eisenhower. 

I think the big question confronting all of 
us is the question of national security and 
foreign affairs. That is the matter which 
transcends political considerations, directly 
effects our country as such and all of our 
people. This Congress will cooperate effec- 
tively with President Eisenhower in any lead- 
ership he gives for a strong America, because 
the only thing the Communist respect is 
what they fear and that is military power 
greater than they possess themselves. 

In connection with this, there will be 
bills out of the Armed Service Committee, 
which are already acting very quickly. 
There would be appropriations, adequate ap- 
propriations; there will be research (and 
development; there will be the giving of in- 
formation, imparting of certain information 
to our allies in NATO. There is the debt 
limit, there is the Presidential disability in 
addition to that. There is aid to scientific 
education and other fields of education and 
the question of the aid to construction in the 
field of education; the extension in the mini- 
mum-wage laws; increase in postal rates, 
which have already passed the House. There 
will be the pay raise bills for postal em- 
ployees and for other Federal classified em- 
ployees. Then, of course, there will be farm 
legislation and the indications are that this 
administration is going to reduce the price 
supports, and there will be legislation in rela- 
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in interest rates, which I think is other- 
wise-—— 

Mr. Bancrort. Well, Mr. McCormack, that’s 
quite a list. Let’s see what Mr. ArENps has 
to say about that. Do you agree with all 
that? 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, that is only 
partial, but go ahead. 

Mr. ARENDS. First, let me say that I am 
pleased to be on this program with the ma- 
jority leader this morning, Mr. McCormack. 
We have often enjoyed these little visits to- 
gether on the radio. 

I think Mr. McCormack set forh most of 
the fundamental problems that we will 
have to consider during this session of 
Congress. There may be a few more of them, 
but several of them are basic and he par- 
ticularly referred to the two on which, of 
course, we must have unity and cooperation, 
namely, national security and our foreign 
affairs, the mutual aid program such as they 
callit. The things that must be done in the 
interest of all America, free America and 
free people all over the world. Those are 
the basic problems as I see them. 

Innumerable other problems come before 
us, some which, at this particular time, I 
would say. seem impossible to solve. Yet 
those are our responsibilities and we must 
try to meet up with them, which I am sure 
this Congress will make every effort so to do. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, Mr. ARENDs, in addi- 
tion to your position as Republican Whip, 
you are a member of the Armed Services 
Committee and Mr. McCormack mentioned 
bills out of that Committee, do you: think— 
do you think Congress will do everything the 
President asked, or more than the President 
has asked, or what? 

Mr. ARENDS. I am certaim they will do 
everything that the President has asked and 
there are many members who I imagine will 
want to even go further. Already, our Com- 
mittee has passed an authorization bill, 
which you know about, with the idea in 
mind that we implement exactly the kind 
of a program that the counry must have at 
this particular time in view of the changes, 
different concept of war and so on and so 
forth. 

So we are moving rapidly ahead on that 
particular phase of our problem. It, will be 
done hurriedly I think, but yet it will be 
done after we have carefully scrutinized 
what the requests are, because all we want 
to do is to be helpful and do the necessary 
things which can advantageously correct 
some of the things maybe we should have 
done a little earlier. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Mr. McCorMACcK, are you 
satisfied with what the President is propos- 
ing in the defense field? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, the President’s 
message in my opinion was the best one he 
has made. Whether it meets the challenge 
of the day or not, that is another question. 
I might—I have my opinion on that. I 
think, however, that we—the best thing that 
we can do is to try and convey, to the peo- 
pie of thé “country, information that is for 
the best interest of our country. I do not 
look for a bitter session in the sense of 
political bitterness, because certainly this is 
not the time to have any political bitterness. 
I do not stand for that kind of leadership 
anyway. I am a Democrat and I believe in 
the Democratic Party. It’s the best party 
to—for the people to have in control of our 
Government. On the other hand, over and 
above party considerations, whether ye are 
Democrats or Republicans, we are all’ Amer- 
icans and there is a great crisis confronting 
the world, not only the United States, but 
other free Nations, and we have got to think 
and govern ourselves in the manner that will 
most effectively serve the national interest 
of our country and the best interest of our 
people. 

And I hope and I am sure that my friends 
on the Republican side, from the President 
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down, will keep that also in mind, because 
they are going around the country in a few 
days making political speeches, which is 
perfectly all right and I—and at the differ- 
ent dinners and raising money to help their 
party. But I suggest to them that they do 
nothing to create bitterness from the Presi- 
dent down. 

Mr. ARENDS. Well; JoHNn-—Congressman 
McCormack—I think that’s all right. I be- 
lieve we are all motivated by the same objec- 
tive, namely, a loyalty to country which all 
ef us want to discharge. We will do that. 
Of course, we have run into fundamental 
questions of leadership in the country. It 
happens that the White House is—the ad- 
ministration is Republican and it happens 
that the Congress is Denfocratic. Of course, 
I would like to see it the other way. You 
know being minority whip isn’t near as 
pleasant as being majority whip. But that 
happens by the will of the people. I don’t 
think it is so good when you have one party 
in control of the legislative branch and an- 
other one in control of the executive branch. 
I wish it were the other way, regardless of 
which party might be in control, because 
I think you can work better, work more in 
unity from a party angle than before. 

However, th problems that come before 
us now, those as we mentioned a moment 
ago, defense and mutual aid and some of 
the other problems which effect all our peo- 
ple, of course, we are going to have to be 
patriotic individuals; look at it objectively 
and then do the best job we possibly can. 
We will have our little squabbles politically 
about some other phases of the program and 
on that, of course, the people are not going 
to object. 

Mr. Bancrorr. You both mentioned mutual 
aid or foreign aid and from all we hear there 
is liable to be a controversial matter on this 
issue. How about that, Mr. McCormack, dd 
you think Congress will approve what the 
President has asked? 

Mr. McCormack. We had difficulty- last 
year. There is more and more: resistance 
developing against it. It isn’t from my 
angle, because I think it is very important 
and a vital part in carrying out our foreign 
policy. The more we can do to prevent na- 
tion after nation from becoming dominated 
by the Kremlin, communism, I think the 
better it is for the national interest of our 
country. It is one of those hard ones, but 
we have got to face it, those charged with 
responsibility. I think the bill will go 
through that will be substantially—carry 
out the purposes-consistent with our na- 
tional interests. It is going to be a hard 
fight and the leadership on both sides ap- 
preciate it. There is an honest difference of 
opinion among members. Not injecting 
politics, but I think we have got to expect 
a few more votes from your side of the aisle, 
Congressman ARENDS, in the fight that is 
coming up this year, not only on mutual aid, 
but also on reciprocal trade agreements. 

Mr. ARENDS. Well let me say, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, that on this matter of mutual aid and 
certainly I do—I never like to hear it called 
as giveaway program, because I—— 


ministration, but the basic — is for 


rupt you. eS 
Mr. Arenps. That 1s all right, because I 
think you will recall that those of us of 
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There may be a difference in degree ag 
to amount, but yet we have all obj 
tried to do something in this respect, és 
the responsibility does fall on the iced 7 
ship on the majority side as well as on our 
side. And I think that we will do every= 
thing humanly possible to put forth a goog 
program which will fill the bill, so to speak, 
in meeting the needs. 

Mr. Bancrorr. As the Republican whip, 
your responsibility is lining up Republican 
votes, do you think you will line up a lot 
of Republican votes for reciprocal trade— 

Mr. ARENDS. I. must tell you a fact, J] 
must recite this to you, that last year 
was more support on our side of the aisle 
in numbers, than there had been previous : 
any one year, and I have the figures orale 
able. And we are more in numbe 
percentage of members we have on the floor 
of thé House, we did have more support, 
And I rather imagine that we will come up 
just about that way again this year. 

Mr. Bancrorr. I wonder if we could get 
to the economic problems here. The Presi. 
dent, as you know, has just asked for an in- 
crease in the limit of the national debt. [ 
presume Congress is going to give him that, 
but. what about legislation in general t 
combat recessions, with a business down turn, 
do you think anything like that will be com- — 
ing up, Mr. McCormack? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, that depends upon 
future developments. There is no question 
but what there is a recession underway, 
how+to what extent it will go, the next? © 
or 4 months will show. If it increases and, 
becomes greater with resultant unemploy- 
ment and reduced business, then Congress 
may have to take some action to try and 
cushion the downward trend and to ft 
verse it and make our contribution towards 
reversing it in connection with business; try 
and get us back into normalcy again.  — 

I look for further recession. I hope it 
doesn’t get marked, because none of us want 
to see recession in business and a resultant | 
unemployment take place. We want to se 
this constant expansion of our national econ. — 
omy. And I am satisfied that if the 
tion arises where legislation ahd action 
the‘ legislative level is necessary that it 
be taken. - 

Mr; ARENDs, Let me say, Mr. 










































































you are, but—and not being an oon 
I have tried to study a little bit some 

these economic reports from the various 
economists throughout the country, at varie 
ous meetings they have had, and while 
are all pretty much in agreement that 1 
are moving sideways, I see no clear indi 
anywhere that they are anticipating 
such thing as a recession. Now, there 
dip, and we have peaks and valleys thro 
our economy; we have had for years 
And I think @ 
possibly is some kind of a little valley 
which before the end of this calendar 
is out, we'll see our working self— 
ourselves out in good shape, and I 
that. : 
Mr. McCormack. Well, Mr. Arenps, I thi 
there is a little bit more than a dip 
on, if you judge—see the unemployment 
mounting, the highest in‘many peers 
see—you watch the number of t 
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Mr. BANCROFT. Well, the budget that’s been 
sent down here is, of course, theoretically a 
balanced one, but few people—at least a great 
many people don’t seem to think it is going 
to stay that way. a 

Are you very afraid of an unbalanced 

budget of deficit spending? - - 

Mr. ARENDs. Well, of course, balanced 

budgets are always desirable and that has 
peen one of the things that- the Republican 
Party has been trying to do over the last 
few years. And until this supplemental 
deficiency came up, why we were in the posi- 
tion of where, for the third straight year, we 
were having a balanced budget. But because 
of the requirements and necessities of na- 
tional defense, why the budget this year wiil 
probably end up slightly out of balance. 
-. Now the newly proposed budget, again, is 
jin balance. It’s a question of what Con- 
gress does. We have control of the purse 
strings up here, and at this particular time, 
I would hesitate to venture a guess as to 
what we will do. Will we be courageous 
enough to meet the issue head on and say, 
“This we need for defense, this we need 
for mutual aid,” and on some of the projects 
and programs we already have in force, which 
might well be delayed for some time, we say, 
“Let’s put this off temporarily in order to 
keep a balanced budget.” 

Frankly, I do not know what the reaction 
of the members are going to be. 5% 

Mr, BancRorT. Mr. McCormack, what do 
you think about a balanced budget? 

Mr. McCormack, Well, the balanced bud- 
get is always desirable, but between a bal- 
anced budget and a safe and sound and 
effective national defense, I am for safe and 
sound and effective national defense. 

Mr. AreNbs. And so will the 435 Members 
of the House be. . 

Mr. McCormack. I would think ‘that most 

of them would: Of course, we have got the 
highest peacetime budget ever given in 
the history of our country for two successive 
years. And this present budget contem- 
plates reduction in domestic activities in the 
field of agriculture, rural electrification, 
slum clearance, probably an attempt to take 
away some of the rights under the law of 
the veterans. Housing is going to be af- 
fected by increase—attempted increase in 
Anterest rates. The change in the law on 
Mortgage support at par is also recom- 
mended; public works practically closed, new 
public works are closed. That’s a matter 
of interest to our people all over the coun- 
try, and particularly in different parts of the 
country where projects are located. Hos- 
pital construction is being affected, voca- 
tional training and waste treatment plant 
construction and other activities. have all 
been affected adversely in this budget. And 
I doubt very much if the Congress of .the 
‘United States is going to permit all of those 
adverse effects to go through. I know I 
wouldn't agree with them. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me say, Mr.-McCormack, 
that—I say this respectfully—you are read- 
ing some things in the budget I didn't see. 





Mr. Arenps. I think you 


must have picked 
oP somewhere else. 
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other words, by simply writing a law, Con- 
gress has not been able to solve the agricul- 
tural problem. And they recognize the diffi- 
culties in the present situation. So, I be- 
lieve they are in agreement with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that that particular step 
should be taken. Now, what they have in the 
way of a future proposal, possibly brought 
up during this session, whether it is a pack- 
age bill or not, that’s another question. I 
think in this particular instance, you'll find 


_most everyone in the House wants the under- 


standing they are going to be in agreement, 
which includes the Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, there is a cut in 
the price supports that certainly is proposed, 
aimed at curbing surpluses and reducing 
the cost of acquiring surpluses. 

My position in agriculture is, that it is a 
very important segment of American life 
and of American economy. The farmer buys 
in a protected market and sells his surpluses 
on the world market, which is unprotected. 
And I think as a national policy coming 
from a district where there is not one farm 
located, that the farmer is entitled to com- 
pensatory, some kind of compensatory con- 
sideration that’s given to industry through 
tariff protection. So it isn’t any giveaway, 
it’s a matter of national interest of our 
country to keep our agriculture alive and 
dynamic. It’s important from the angle of 
national defense, as you know. .It’s im- 
portant from the angle of our national 
economy. The farmer is a very substantial 
purchasing power and when they are de- 
pressed, it’s only a matter of a year or two 
when the workers in the factories of the cities 
commence to lose their jobs. © 

So with the industry getting the protec- 
tion of tariff, the farmer not having it, you 
give him all the protection in the «world, 
you know if he*has an exportable surplus 
he has got to sell it on the world market at 
the world prices and the protection don’t 
mean a thing for him. Or when there is an 
exportable surplus, we have had a national 
policy to keep a very dynamic agricultural 
life, we have got to devise some means of 
enabling him to have compensatory con- 
siderations against those given to industry. 

Mr. ARENDS. Well JoHN—Mr. McCor- 
mMacK-—-Congressman, I can agree with that, 
and I think Congress should work toward 
that end. The difficulty is finding the an- 
swer and getting our Agriculture Committee 
to come in here with something on which 
we can all agree, 

Unfortunately, we see our agriculturalists, 
our so-called agriculture block broken down 
geographically, we see them broken down 
from the standpoint of commodity interest 
and so forth. 

Now, what we should do and I whole- 
heartedly agree with you, we-must keep agri- 
culture as a whole economically prosperous 
and because it is a segment of our economy 
which is so important, because eventually it 
is reflected some place else in the purchasing 
power of everyone; that the responsibility 
falls on us in the Congress to forget the poli- 
tics involved in this whole question, which 
as you and I both know so well, because I 
was in the middle of this fight last year. It 
became so political that we got nowhere. 

Now, this year I hope and pray, that some- 
how we can sit down and see as reasonable 
men, if we can come up with a solution 
that will bring about the answer. I am not 
sure we have it yet. . ee 

Mr. Bancrort. There is one other thing the 
President proposed in this budget message, 
to keep his budget in balance, and that was 
a 5-cent postage stamp. 

How about that, Mr. McCormack, do you 


think Congress in this election year will go 
for a 5-cent postage stamp? 


Mr. McCormack. Well, that bill has al- 


. Mr, Bancrort. For a 5-cent stamp? 


Mr. McCormack. The House was 4 cents, 
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Mr. ARENDs. We passed a four. 

Mr. McCormack. Four cents. I think the 
administration is probably a little ambitious 
in going to 5 cents. I doubt if they would 
go to 5 cents in first-class mail and—but 
the House has already passed the bill and 
that is over in the Senate now and it is 
reasonable . ground—there is reasonable 
ground to belieye that that bill in some form 
will pass the Senate and become law. 

Mr. BancrorT. Do you agree? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes; I think that is true. I 
think we will pass some kind of a rate- 
increase bill this time. 

Mr. BancrorrT. Well, I wonder if we could 
come back for a moment to the defense 
problems which you both listed as the most 
important one and as we said 

Mr. McCormack. Well, because that’s most 
important, Mr. BaNncrorr, because the very 
life and existence of our country is centered 
around 

Mr. BancrorT. I don’t think there is any 
disagreement about that, but it has a lot of 
aspects and Mr. ARENps is on the Armed 
Services Committee. 

One thing, what about the reorganization 
of the Defense Department, of a single Chief 
of Staff, or a missile czar, or what is going 
to come of that? 

Mr. ArRENps. I wonder if I might have a 
little bit of time to try and answer that. 
Because being the ranking Republican on 
the committee and so intensely interested 
in this whole thing, I have some viewpoints. 

First, let me say that our committee, al- 
though I think we've started late and I 
had urged that we start earlier, we have now 
started day before yesterday on extensive, 
thorough hearings before our committee. 
These are in executive session. Thirty-seven- 
man committee, the House Armed Services 
Committee. And I believe, Mr. McCorMAckK, 
the Majority Leader, will agree with me 
that we have always had prestige on the 
floor of the House, that we have been a fair 
committee, we are absolutely nonpartisan, 
we have tried to be objective; we are under 
the leadership of a fine chairman and this 
committee has now—is now diligently trying 
to come up with some of the answers to the 
problems that face us in relation to our 
national security. 

We started, for instance, day before yester- 
day with Secretary McElroy. For two long 
days he sat before our committee and com- 
pletely and frankly answered all the ques- 
tions that our boys could put to him, and I 
must say- there are some very capable in- 
dividuals on both sides of the chairman 
sitting there, to ask questions. 

We are going through this thing. We are 
_going to have today, General Twining, who is 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We 
will have the respective heads of the services. 
And right on down, including all the scien- 
tists. We are going to explore the whole 
field, which takes in not only the missile 
field, but takes in this question you brought 
up about the Joint Chiefs of Staff, whether 
there should be reorganization. 

We hope to go into the whole business of 
missions and assignments and anything that 
must be done and which they can convince 
us should be done for the good of the coun- 
try. I believe our committee will be able to 
come out with some forthright, objective 
recommendations. And it is our responsi- 
bility. And I am convinced that we are just 
determined to do a good job, once we have 
the time to do it and we have the time, 

Mr. Bancrort. Mr. McCorMAck, are you 
going to sit by and wait now for this com- 
mittee to—— 

Mr.McCormack. I can enter no criticism or 
contrary statement to what Congressman 
AREenDs said about his committee. It is a 
great committee, the members act without 
regard to political partisan considerations, 
The Committee on Armed Services, we have 
got to look to them... And they are making 
this investigation and—in executive session, 
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and the results of it will come out—will be 
reported to the people, to the Congress and 
to the people when they have completed 
them. 

I hope they will thoroughly look into the 
whole question of responsibility, because cer- 
tainly it appears as though in some fields we 
are behind the Soviet Union, because I am 
firmly-convinced that if the Soviet Union 
ever gets to a position where they have an 
advantage over us where they can hit us, our 
targets, and we can't get to theig targets, Mr. 
ARENDS, they are not going to let us catch up 
with them. They will hit-us and we“had 
better be prepared, because as I said before, 
the only thing they respect is what they fear 
and that is military power greater thansthey 
possess. 

Might I suggest, Congressman ARENDS, in 
your investigations, also look into the field 
of .biological research, chemical research, be- 
cause—psychological, but particularly bio- 
logical and chemical, why—it is amazing to 
find out how far advanced we are, to try 
and find out how far the Soviets are, because 
that field alone is of vast importance. The 
people read and talk about ballistics, well 
there are other fields and you know it as well 
as I do, better. And I hope that your— 
you'll see that your—you'll take up with the 
chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee the question of looking into those 
two things. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me say to you, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, that already on yesterday, as I 
said; many, many able fellows on our com- 
mittee. And already yesterday, those ques- 
tions were mentioned. We will go into those 
particular fields too, the biological, the 
chemical—in other words, I think that this 
is going to be such a comprehensive hearing, 
that we really can do a job, not only for 
the Congress, but certainly for the country 
in our final analysis of this picture as we 
see it. 

Mr. McCormack. I agree, and may I make 
one further suggestion. When you get into 
those fields—it’s all right to hear from the 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretaries, but 
get down to the operating level of the men 
who are in command of those activities and 
who never appear before, probably never 
appear before committees, and see that 
they—the only way they can get before a 
committee is where they are asked to come 
before them. I would get to the actual 
commanding and operating heads of those 
services. 

Mr. ARENDs. Our chairman has already in- 
dicated to the members, that if we have any- 
one in mind at all who think that—who we 
feel might make a contribution, that we 
should ask them to come before the com- 
mittee. In other words, there is just no 
pulling of punches here at all. In other 
words, we are trying to do a job. 

Mr. Bancrort. One of the perhaps longer 
range defense things that the President 
has—is asking about is education, helping of 
schools and some seem to think that he 
doesn’t go far enough and others that he 
goes too far. What do you think Congress 
is apt to do about education, Mr. 
McCorMACK? 

Mr. MoCormack. Well, I think, Mr. Ban- 
croft, that I'd be interested in listening to 
what my good friend, Congressman ARENDs, 
has to say in that. If he Can tell me how 
many Republican votes we are going to get 
in the House, I could answer the question 
better. 

Mr. Bancrort. There 
ARENDS, what about that? 


you are, Mr. 
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zens of Ohio County have manif ae 


man Arenps that’s 
question— 

Mr. Bancrorr. We will certainly try, how 
about it? 

Mr. Arenns. Would you permif me to go 
back just a minute and mention my own po- 
sition, because I am on the Armed Services 
Committee, in relation to this one problem 
you brought up a minute ago about the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and reorganization? I 
think possibly—I know we are going to look 
into this whole reorganization picture. But 
as one individual who has studied this mat- 
ter over the years,:I am still opposed to 
one—single Chief of Staff position, just like 
the chairman of my committee is. I have 
serious doubts that any such thing will 
happen, or be passed by this Congress at this 
particular time. 

You bring up the question of what hap- 
pened last year, Mr. McCormack, in relation 
to—— - 

Mr. McCormack. I didn’t bring that up. 
I mean 

Mr. Arenps. I refuse-to be put in a posi- 
tion of I predict, and say it, but I—by the 
time we have the matter up for considera- 
tion on the floor of the House, I'll give you a 
good estimate if you come around and see 
me. I think we are going to be in pretty 
good position on this thing according to the 
type of program sent up here and that of 
course is still unknown—— 


@ very important 





Mr. Bancrort. I’m afraid we've now run” 


out of time and thank you both for being 
with us on our leading question, 





A Salute te Hartford, Ky. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 3, 1958, a formal ceremony will 
be held in Hartford, Ky., commemorat- 
ing the 150th anniversary of the appro- 
val of the legislative act incorporating 
that city as a municipality. It is quite 
proper that we pause and give due 
recognition to this noteworthy event. 

Ohio County is located in the central 
part of the Second Congressional District 
of Kentucky which I have the honor to 
represent. It covers an area of 5096 
miles, and, as of the 1950 census, its 
population was 20,840. Rich agricul- 


Also coal and _oil deposits are present. 
1798 the County of Ohio was formed. 
was carved from an area of Hardin 
County, Ky. On February 3, 1808, Hart- 
ford, the county seat of Ohio County, be- 





Orleans. Up to the present time the 
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their patriotism, bravery, and love of 
country in every conflict the 
States has been engaged in. “3 

In this crucial period now facing ys, 
it is not amiss to review the history of 


the States comprising our great Nation, — 
as well as the municipalities which are © 
a part thereof. Just as we will probably — 


be called upon to exert initiative ang 
make sacrifices, so were the early set. 
tlers of Ohio County. They, too, 

challenges which were not met by nega. 
tions, but by forceful action. These men 


and women summoned their God-given _ 


strength to respond to the challenges of 
their time. Often the experience of our 
forebears can give us warning of what te 
do and what not to do. If we are ip 
create enduring peace, we must seek its 


origins in human experience and in the — 


record of human idealism. We may have 
forgotten to pass on the lesson that the 
men and women who-founded Ohis 
County and the city of Hartford knew 
SO well; that freedom is our most valu. 
able possession, and must be jealously — 
protected and strengthened by each 
generation. oS 
We can imagine that the pioneers in 
Ohio County and Hartford must have 
looked around with satisfaction at the 
visible evidences of their prospering ina 
new land—the snug dwellings, the fields 
from which the tillage had been 
and the churches where they th 
God for His bounty. The beginning 
they made so long ago has become the 
heritage of their descendants who have 
carried on with the results we see te 
day—a prosperous, industrious, and 
happy generation of outstanding cili- 
zens. I salute them one and all. 





After 45? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS — 


OF KENTUCKY *; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 wd 
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1958 these people have to become 65 be- 
fore they are eligible for social-security 

ions, and after 65, many are not 
eligible, if they have not the required 
number of quarter years worked where 
social security deductions were made. 
There is a period of 20 long years from 45 


4065. The majority of these people have 


raised families and found it impossible to 


_ save enough money to live without work 


from 45 to 65—a period of 20 years. Our 
jawmakers have passed a law, whereby 
there should be no discrimination re- 
garding age on employment, but it has 
failed to eliminate this condition. How 
much longer will our country, that prides 
itself on fighting prejudice and segrega- 
tion of color, continue to cultivate prej- 
udice against employment after 45? We, 
the people of America believe that our 
clergymen, Roman Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jewish, and all who profess to be 
Christian should follow the example of 
God in behalf of these unfortunate people 
over 45 with the lawmakers of our coun- 


' try, to uphold the Constitution of the 


United States for all men and women so 
that they may work and live as decen 
citizens after 45, ; 





Congratulations, Father Pat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Spedker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks I in- 
clude a news item in the Messenger. I 
join with the multitude of Father Pat’s 
warm friends in hearty congratulations. 

The news item follows: 

Pastor IN ATLANTIC Is GIVEN PaPAL Honor— 

MONSIGNOR McDermotr NaMED PROTONO- 

TARY APOSTOLIC BY Prus XII : 


ATLANTIC.—The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Patrick 
N. McDermott, pastor of Sts. Peter and Paul's 
Church, Atlantic, has been appointed a pro- 
tonotary apostolic by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII. Announcement of the new honor was 
made by Bishop Edward C. Daly, O. P., Sun- 
day at the celebration of Monsignor McDer- 
Mott’s golden anniversary in the priesthood. 

The papal honor given to the Atlantic 
Monsignor, who has been dean of the Stuart 
deanery since 1947, is the highest honorary 
title given a priest in the church today. The 
honor has not been conferred on a priest of 
Des Moines Diocese since 1944, when Mon- 
signor L. V. Lyons received the title. 

The dignity of protonotary apostolic takes 
its origin from the first century, when Pope 
ment named seven clerics with this 





of consistories 
Official documents of the Holy See, 


mit ,2pPointing @ priest as an honorary 


ber of this august group, the holy father 
to privilege 
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Mass are the pontifical headdress, known as 
the mitre; a plain gold pectoral cross, a 
jeweled ring, the tunic, the dalmatic, gloves, 
buskins or ceremonial leggings, and sandals. 

Monsignor t was named a do- 
meéstic prelate with title of right reverend 
monsignor in April 1950. —- 

Recognition from the Holy See accentuates 
Monsignor McDermott’s long active career as 
a priest in southwest Iowa. Born 75 years 
ago in Donegal, Ireland, he came to the 
United States a year before his ordination. 
He’ was ordained to the priesthood January 
5, 1908, by Bishop Jamies Davis in Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Monsignor McDermott has been active in 
church, welfare, and civic work since his 
appointment to Atlantic in 1920. 

MASSENA PASTOR IN 1909 

Monsignor McDermott’s first pastorial as- 
signment was in 1909 to St. Peter’s Parish, 
Massena, where he built the present church. 
After being a Knights of Columbus chaplain 
he was.the first priest of the Des Moines 
Diocese to enlist in World War I as an Army 
chaplain. He served in Camp Dodge and 
overseas. 

The new protonotary apostolic was pastor 
at Woodbine and Logan for a year after the 
War before being appointed to Atlantic. In 
that time he constructed a rectory at Wood- 
bine, ‘started the Logan parish, and built 
St. Ann’s Church there. 

A past State chaplain of the Iowa Knights 
of Columbus, Monsignor McDermott has been 
prominent in American Legion activity, and 
in 1939-40 had the distinction of being the 
first priest from Iowa to serve as national 
chaplain of the American Legion. He is also 
former State chaplain of the Legion, and 
during World War II served as head chaplain 
for the Iowa Staje Guard. He holds a gold 
lifetime membership in the Legion: He had 
served on the military staff of three Iowa 
governors. J 

CITIZENSHIP AWARD 


He was named Atlantic’s first citizen in 
1943, the first year the award was ever made. 
At the time he was serving as chairman of 
the Cass County Selective Service Board. 
He has been chairman of the Atlantic Library 
Board. 


In monsignor’s years at Atlantic the parish 


has tripled in size. Parish life is character- 
ized by the active programs carried on by 
the parish societies, the CYO, Knights of 
Columbus, and Catholic Daughters. 

In August 1955, monsignor suffered a 
broken hip and was incapacitated for many 
months. He now has an assistant, Father 
Bert Wilwerding. 

Bishop Daly presided at the anniversary 
mass offered by Monsignor McDermott Sun- 
day. In the afternoon Monsignor McDermott 
was host to the bishop and the priests of 
the north deanery at_a dinner in the parish 
rectory. : 





' Reckless Reuther 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA -_ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

’ Thursday, January 30, 1958 

Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Daniel William Matthaei, of my home- 
town of Fessenden, N. Cak., has long 
me with his sound thinking. 





| 


_- When he sent me a recent editorial from 


the Minot Daily News, I knew the edi- 
torial deserved attention, and after read- 
ing it, I believe it deserves the attention 
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of all the Members and ask that it be 
printed herewith. 
The editorial follows: 
RECKLESS REUTHER 


Walter Reuther’s demand that automobile 
manufacturers aliot one-fourth of their 
profits to members of his autoworkres’ 
union can be achieved within the American 
system. Let the workers put aside some of 
their earnings, buy stock in the auto com- 
panies, and draw dividends. 

Millions of Americans, union and non- 
union, participate in the earnings of in- 
dustries in that way. 

But Reuther, impatient and reckless with 
the American system, wants to change it. 
He would pry the earnings out of industry, 
distribute them by whatever formula he 
thought proper, force the automobile man- 
ufacturers to return to consumers another 
fourth of the profits, and magnanimously 
allow the industry to keep what was left 
after dividends and taxes. 

This is an attemnt to assume the functions 
of management with a vengeance. 

Industry generally complains that, despite 
higher dollar profit totals the past 10 years, 
its real capital gains are down because of 
inflation, higher wages, higher costs, and 
taxes. This menaces the future strength of 
the private-enterprise system. If industry 
cannot finance its own expansion and re~ 
pair out of earnings, then someone else even- 
tually will own industry. 

Will Government or labor own it? Either 
way it would be some form of socialism to 
which Reuther is said to be partial. There 
is little doubt that under socialism Amer- 
ica would lose its dynamic quality. 

The good sense of Americans will impel 
them to resist Reuther’s proposal to put the 
functions and profits of management into 
the hands of labor leaders—or the America 
of today will vanish. 





Pay TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 7, 1958, I introduced H. R. 9629 which 
would amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, so as to prohibit the granting of 
authority to broadcast subscription TV 
programs, This bill appropriately was 
assigned to the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of which I am 
privileged to be a member. 

Starting January 14 our committee 
held open hearings on this very impor- 
tant subject. All the members of the 
FCC, proponents and opponents, were 
heard in that order. It is anticipated 
that the committee will take some action 
in order to fully inform and protect the 
public. 

Following these hearings of widespread 
interest, thousands of letters are being 
received, especially by members of our 
committee, from the general public that 
now has access to television to such a 
great degree. These letters almost 
unanimously are in opposition to the 
principle of pay television. ‘The general 
tone of these letters and protests indi- 
cates that people do not feel able to bear 
the additional cost that would be in- 
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volved if they are required te pay for 
television programs. Many of the letters 
are from families of very moderate means 
who principal entertainment comes from 
this modern miracle of this age. 

Many of the jetters are in great length 
and others are directly to the point. In- 
cluded with these letters are many very 
interesting expressions. I ask under 
unanimous consent to include one poem 
which will help to summarize much of 
the thinking expressed by all of the 
other letters. : 

The poem follows: 

TV 


We pay to see our own TV; 
Now that isn’t funny. 

Did you ever try to stop and think 
Just who gets that money? 


Imagine a little child 
Standing at your door, 

Saying—we used to have TV 
But we don’t have any more. 


Because daddy got a layoff 
And we have very little bread— 
So we can’t see a picture now 
Before we go to bed. 


We have our own televisions 
And they surely cost enough; 

Now will you kindly tell me 
Where do they get that stuff? 


The TV service men 
Will have to close their door— 
There won’t be enough TVs left 
To work on any more. 


I bought myself a TV, 
As nice as I could get 

Now why should I have to pay 
To look at my own set? 


So I hope that they forget it— 
I think it is a crime 
The way some folks just sit and plan 
Some way to make a dime. 
—Mrs. Bertha Woolbright. 





Are We Kidding Ourselves? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of January 24, 
there appeared an editorial entitled “Are 
We Kidding-Ourselves?” 

it pointed out that there are still very 
few signs that the administration is tak- 
ing a sufficiently serious view of our cur- 
rent strength relative to the Russians. 

It deplores the finger pointing in 
Washington and pays tribute to the enor- 
mous contribution made by the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee in bringing 





out the facts of our relative unprepared- 


ness. 

It recalls that. Missouri’s Senator , 
SyYMINGTON, a member of the committee, 
has been a voice crying in the wilderness 
for many years. 

As a result of hearings, which Senator 
Symincron conducted from April until 
July 1956, a report was issued containing 
many basic findings and conclusions. 
Among them, 14 were the same as those 
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released by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Januray 23, 1958. 

‘The report of the Subcommittee on the 
Air Force was not issued until February 
20, 1957, because of Senator SyMINGTON’s 
conviction that a matter so gravely af- 
fecting our security should not be per- 
reas thee pa Pact: en ote 
campaign yea 

Despite the basic conctusions in this 
report, cutbacks were made in our de- 
fense program. 


In acknowledgment of the service ren- , 


dered our country by the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee and the 
straightforward, untiring, and intelli- 
gent contributions made by Senator 
SYMINGTON over a period of many years, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the editorial be printed in the 
REcORD. 
The editorial follows: 
ARE We KIDDING OURSELVES? 


The situation in Washington is degener- 
ating into a Donnybrook with everybody 
pointing the finger of blame at everyone 
else. 

It is an unconscionable situation which 
serves little purpose except to let both our 
friends and our enemies know that confu- 
sion currently is high in the councils of the 
greatest nation in the world. 

In the welter of charge and countercharge, 
these truths seem to emerge: 

1. While we are not weak and helpless in 
the face of the Russians, we have unques- 
tionably lost the initiative and lost strength 
relatively. 

- The Communists won a smashing propa- 
ganda victory by launching their satellites. 
Their fast-growing submarine fleet seems to 
be far outstripping our own excellent but 
pathetically few atomic-powered submarines. 
The Nautilus and its sister ships are mag- 
nificent vessels, but a mere handful of sub- 
marines, no matter how superior, cannot be- 
gin to patrol all the ocean areas of the world 
around the Americas. 

2. There is a tremendous need of a realine- 


- ment of responsibility and missions within 


the Defense Establishment. 

Even though the law calls for it, we have 
never had real unification. ‘The President 
now says that he will take a hand himself. 
No one was ever in a better position to do 
just this, but where has he been the past 
5 years, when much constructive work could 
have been done on a gradual rather than on 
a crash basis? ‘ 

3. The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
is now accused of playing politics. 

We just don’t believe it. The subcommit- 
tee has performed an enormous service to 
the country in bringing out our relative 
weakness in missiles, the gradual whittling 
down of strength in the retaliatory striking 
power of the Strategic Air Command, which 
must remain our best defense until we gatch 
up in the missile race, and in the many 
other facets of American un 
which have become increasingly manifest. 

Long before the Senate committee, Senator 
SyMINGTON of Missouri was a voice crying in 
the wilderness The 








J anuary 


thing that is necessary for us to regain 
initiative and the leadership which unquese 
tionably we have lost in recent years. a 
‘There are still only a very few signs oa 
the administration is taking a outticioatiy 






























































today. It is 
boys arguing about whose pop can beat up 
the other's. . 

Of one thing we can be sure, and that is 
that we cannot afford to take even a 


tion of unquestioned superiority. 

There is great virtue in psychological war 
fare. In World War II when the United — 
States Navy scarcely had a ship afloat, Ag. — 
miral Halsey made the aston statement 
that within 6 months he would be riding the 
Emperor’s white horse down the streets of 
Tokyo. 

It was, of course, psychological warfare to 
cover up from the Japanese how desperately . 
hurt we were in those days. It served a great. 
purpose to kid the Japanese. The important + 
thing was to be sure that at the same te 
didn’t kid ourselves. 

Somehow, we have an awful suspicion that 
in these dark times the administration, far 
from kidding the Russians, may really still 
be kidding itself. 





The Right To Compete o 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. | 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 
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during a stopover of a few hours tn New ‘being an electrician would be impossible 


York, en route from Washington, D. C., 
where he had been talking with Congress- 
men about legislation that his organization 
is advocating, to S , Mass., where he 
was scheduled to a@ speech before one 
of the Federation’s local chapters. “As a 
rule, I board the plane Friday evening, right 
after my last class,” he said. “I prepare my 
speeches during the trip, and usually man- 
age to pick up @ urn flight that gets me 
to Berkeley just in’ time for my Monday- 
morning 8-o’clock class.” He laughed. “My 
children—I have three—are getting fed up 
with this routine. They say they’re begin- 
ning to forget what I look like.” 

One of Professor tenBroek’s chief ambi- 


tions as he files about the country is to- 


persuade people he meets that he is not 


- exceptional in either talent or character but 


pretty much’an ordinary man who has sim- 
ply refused to the widespread as- 
sumption that a blind person must live a 
dependent and sheltered life. “I’ve got a 
neighbor in Berkeley—a blind man I’ve 
known since we were classmates at school— 
»who built his house entirely with his own 
hands,’ he said. “It’s quite a good-sized 
house, too—about 2,700 square feet. He 
built the forms, poured the cement, put in 
the plumhing, did the wiring—everything. 
The place is on a fairly steep hillside, and 
before he could start he had to make him- 
self a large power-operated boom, for haul- 
ing his materials up to the site. Now, 
there’s a man that someone like me—some- 
one who has no aptitude for that sort of 
thing—would call an exceptional person, but 
he doesn’t seem to think he is. He says he 
just happens to be handy with tools.” The 
professor shook his head in admiration. 

“As things are now,” he went on, “most of 
the country’s 325,000 blind people who work 
are employed in the special, sheltered shops 
that society—with the best and most chari- 
table intentions—has set up for us, where 
we can make baskets 4nd such, and come to 
noharm. Only about 2 or 3 percent of us are 
holding normal jobs out in the world. My 
organization is convinced that at least 20 
times that many could. be doing so if they 
had the chance. What we seek for the blind 
is the right to compete on equal terms. In 
this, the federation—the only national or- 
ganization in this field whose membership 
and officers are all blind—is very much at 
odds with most of the traditional organiza- 
tions and agencies set up to help us, which 
are sure they know better than we do what 
is good for us. But we’ve been making -con- 
siderable progress. In the last few years, 
we've succeeded in persuading the civil serv- 
ice to let blind people try out for many 
categories of jobs from which they used to be 
excluded.” 

We asked Professor tenBroek what jobs he 
himself thinks are impossible for the blind 
stroked his goatee pro- 
fessorially, and said, “Well, airplane pilot, I 


“suppose—though, for that matter, planes 


fly most of the time nowadays on auto- 
matic controls, don’t they, and someday 
May be automatic. Actual- 
ly, I can’t say what the limits are. Every 


_ ‘time I think I have hit on some job that a 


for a blind man, but not long ago I found a 
blind electrician—a fellow named Jack Pol- 
ston. I went and talked to his boss, and he 
told me that Polston does everything any 
other electrician can do—wiring, soldering, 
and all the rest. While I was there, Polston 
was doing the complete wiring for a service 
station, which I’m told is a particularly 
complicated job. To be sure, he had been an 
electrician before he.became blind, but don’t 
ask me how he solders without setting the 
place on fire, I couldn’t, even if I had my 
sight. Anyway, now that I’ve found him 
I’m, pestering the civil service not to dis- 
qualify blind people automatically from 
trying out for electricians’ jobs.” 

Professor tenBroek paused for @ mo- 
ment, and then said, “Don’t let me give you 
the idea that it isn't a nuisance to be blind. 
To bump your head on an overhanging sign 
as you walk down the street, or to fall into 
a hole that anybody else can see—it’s a 
nuisance, I can assure you, but it isn’t a 
catastrophe.” He stood up, buttoning his 
coat, and picked up his cane and his brief- 
case. “Well,” he said briskly, “it’s after 2 
o’clock, and I'll have to step lively if I’m 
going to make it out to LaGuardia in time 
to catch the 3:15 for Springfield. If you'll 
be so kind as to see me to the elevator, I'll 
carry on from there.” 





The Dairy Farmers of America Are 
in Real Trouble 
o 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN “ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks to include therein a telegram 
from Charles Dineen, executive secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Independent’ Milk Pro- 
ducers Association. 

The dilemma of the American farmer 
is tragic today. The State Department 
trades or negotiates him out of a foreign 
market for his products. Selfish busi- 
ness interests frequently precludes giv- 
ing the products away here in the United 
States. The Secretary of Agriculture de- 
cries production instead of battling the 
State De ent or some segments of 
business as is 
producers need some expert assitance, 
but more than that—Wisconsin needs a ° 
real dairy program of national scope. 
In Ifne with the request of Mr. Charles 
Dineen, executive secretary, I submit the 
following telegram for the Recorp: 

Hon. GARDNER WITHROW, , 
House of Representatives, 
ce Washington, D. C.: 





look for producers, request your undivided 


effort towards satisfactory and 
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views known to Congress through CoNncrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp and pertinent remarks of your 
own. 
CHaRLES DINEEN, 
Executive Secretary. 


I telephohed the Dominican Republic 
Embassy and learned theirs is a special- 
ized dairy production and distribution. 

“Free milk and cheese and milk products 
are actually gotten to the children and 
others who may be in need. They not 
only produce, but, they market that pro- 
duction on an orderly plan. I suspect 
that is what. Mr. Dineen refers to. 
Rather than be a mere storage reser- 
voir, our Department of Agriculture 
might well become the rounded market- 
ing outlet which the Government of the 
Deminican._ Republic has assumed. The 
growing unemployment in the United 
States suggests a reasonable outlet for 
our milk and cheese. Let us not simply 
tell the Wisconsin dairyman “No.” Let 
us get busy. 





Safety Legislation for Small Boats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr Speak- 
er, for many months, the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives has been study- 
ing the growing problem with regard to 
safety in the operation of small boats, the 
numbers of which have been increasing 
in recent years literally by the millions. 

A few days ago, on January 20, 1958, 
before the National Association of -Ma- 
rine Dealers, the gentleman from North 
Carolina {Mr. BonNER], chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, summed up the progress which 
has been made and the steps which must 
presently be taken. His remarks will be 
of interest to each Member of the House. 
He is to be commended for his able ap- 
proach to the problem and for the fine 
progress which has been made toward 
its solution. ; 

I include, as a part of these remarks, 


duty. Wisconsin dairy ? 2 Copy of the speech to which I referred: 


REMARKS OF Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, DEM- 
OCRAT, NORTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, CoM- 
MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES, HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AT 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARINE DEALERS’ 
DINNER, PARK-SHERATON HoreL, NEw YorK 
Crry, JANUARY 20, 1958 


President Styron, members of the National 
Association of Marine Dealers, ladies and 
gentlemen, when rising to my feet to speak, 
I like to recall the favorite motto of the 
Honorable Sam Rayspurn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He told me that 
an old Texas friend sent him the motto 
which he keeps in his office in the Capitol. 
It reads: “You ain’t larning when you're 
talkin’.” 

In any event, I can certainly promise you 
this: These remarks will be brief. I am 
sure that most of you want to get back to 
the Coliseum, 

When President Styron invited Mrs. Bon- 
ner and me to be his guests at the National 
Motorboat Show and your guests at this 
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reception and dinner, we were most happy 
to accept. The fact that your president is 
a brother Tarheel had nothing to do—of 
course—with our answer. 

We have been impressed with your hos- 
pitality here in New York. And as a first- 
time visitor to the boat show we have been 
a little overwhelmed. The boat show cer- 
tainly proves that pleasure boating in this 
country is booming and is dear to the hearts 
of millions of Americans. 

Our corhmittee, the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, first received an ink- 
ling of this when we started the pleasure- 
boat hearings 18 months ago. Boating, we 
soon discovered, was becoming the country’s 
leading family recreation. 

At this point I might pause to acknowl- 
edge in person the foresightedness of Mr. 
Ralph Klieforth and the Natignal Associ- 
ation of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 
which he heads, for the first suggestion 
that Congress make a broad-scale study of 
pleasure boating. 

The study was indeed thorough, and evy- 
eryone who had something to offer had an 
opportunity to speak his mind. I am sure 
that most of you know about the report 
made last April and the subsequent legisla- 
tion introduced. 

The committee held a brief hearing before 
adjournment, at which Vice Adm. Alfred 
Richmond, the commandant of the Coast 
Guard, was the witness. Sirice that time, 
we have made an important step forward 
in .establishing liaison with the Council of 
State Governments. A special committee 
made up of representatives from State gov- 
ernments, from the Coast Guard and from 
the staff of our committee has been working 
long and earnestly on this whole involved 
problem of coordinated Federal and State 
legislation. 

Meanwhile, I would like to sound a word 
of caution. We must avoid at all cost any 
Tower of Babel in boating laws. I refer to 
the prospect of a hodge-podge of local, State, 
and Federal laws enacted at cross purposes 
without any master plan or guidance. 

How can we avoid such a situation? TI 
think it can be done through the following 
three points: 

1. A moratorium on the well-meaning 
but, I am afraid, ill-advised activities of 
private organizations seeking to press their 
favorite plans for boating laws. 


2. A model law for the States should be 
formulated at the earliest possible moment. 

3. The outdated Motorboat Act of 1940 
and the even older Numbering Act of 1918 
should be brought up to the realities of 
boating in 1958. 

On points 2 and 3, I can report excellent 
progress that promises well for the overall 
objective. That objective, of course, is uni- 
form or nearly uniform boating laws 
throughout the land. 

The special Federal-S:ate committee just 
mentioned is working on perfecting the 
Federal bill—the Boating Act of 1958. And 
they are hard at work on a model State bill. 

We have high hopes that their efforts will 
be completed successfully and the next stép 
will be scheduled shortly. That step would 
be the calling of hearings by the Merchant 
Marine Committee on H. R. 8474, the Boat- 
ing Act. 

But before going into this, T must point 
out that the committee has a busy schedule 
ahead for this session. 

Some of the other subjects are the build- 
ing of a nuclear-powered icebreaker for the 
Coast Guard, authorizing a sister ship to the 
steamship United States, the question of 
pilotage on the Great Lakes, required because 


of the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway,_ 


the issue of subsidies for American tramp 
ships, and an international meeting on safety 
of life at sea. 
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This gives you an idea of how active we 
are likely to be in the coming months. 

In connection with the Boating Act, the 
committee has covered much of the ground 
in our extensive small-boat hearings in 1956 
and 1957. It is my belief, therefore, that 
the hearings can be relatively brief. With 
that in mind, it is expected that sessions 
could begin during the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, probably the week of February 24. 

I have been in Congress too long, how- 
ever, to make any firm prediction on when 
the legislation might be enacted into law. 
Conceivably it could occur this year. 

But if it does not pass this year, a second 
and equally important phase of our overall 
objective can be achieved. I refer to the 
model law for the States, now under study 
by a special subcommittee of the Council 
of State Governments. If it can be pre- 
sented to the States, with the blessing of 
the Council of State Governments by the 
end of this year, then they will have an 
authoritative guide for consideration when 
the majority of legislatures meet starting 
next January. 

The Federal Boating Act could, of course, 
be reintroduced at that time in the new 
Congress, and presumably moved along with 
some’ dispatch. In that manner we might 
find a new Federal law coming into being at 
about the same time as State laws are en- 
acted. 

In the meantime there is much that 
dealers, manufacturers, and other boating 
interests can do in a voluntary program. 
Such a program was drawn up at the recent 
National Small Boat Safety Conference held 
in Washington at the suggestion of our com- 
mittee. The idea behind the program was 
that there was much that could be done by 
the industry outside the field of legislation. 

A good beginning has been made, and I 
wish you and the Coast Guard every success 
in carrying out the recommendations 
adopted at that important conference. It 
was gratifying, too, to note that the delegates 
to the conference realized the need to meet 
again—TI believe next year. 

There is, it seems to me, another impor- 
tant area that dealers, manufacturers, other 
boating groups, local governments and the 
financial community should concern them- 
selves with. That is the problem of financ- 
ing and building launching ramps, marinas 
and other facilities for the growing boating 
population. 

I would like to propose that all of these 
groups get together the best minds in this 
field and see if a plan for solving this short- 
age problem can be evolved. The conference 
approach might be used again. We know 
that communities faced with strangulation 
of their downtown business areas, because of 
heavy traffic, have come up with some solu- 
tions—municipal parking areas and jointly 
financed parking garages, for exmple. 

Could not some similar nt be 
worked out for boating? I have been told 
that in some boating areas a sale of a boat 
is often gained or lost on the basis of 
whether a slip or dock is available. At the 
present rate of sales, what is-going to be the 
situation 5 years from now, unless you take 
some action? 

You dealers have an important part to 
play in safety education, marina develop- 
ment and all the other problems I under- 





January 30 


“I take this occasion to wish you and your © 





new association the best of luek and all of © 
my good wishes for success in a venture that — 


could go far toward increasing the a 
and enjoyment of boating.” 
That is still my sentiment. 


ently has been beyond the expectations of | 
the founders. I congratulate you again 


on your decision in forming the organization — 


and may it prosper. 

May the National Motor Boat Show pros. 
per, too, and all United States ‘Pleasure 
boating. 


And now to borrow from Speaker Rave oe 


BURN’S motto again, there has been a lot 
of “talkin’” and, perhaps, a little “larning.” 
Mrs. Bonner and I hope to be back again, — 
Many thanks and good evening. 


a 
. 
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Brotherhood Without Bigotry Essential to 
World Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT pad 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 
Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave — 
to extend my remarks in the ee 


I include the following address by Mr. 
D. Hayes Murphy, chairman of the Wires. 





mold Co., of Hartford, Conn., upon re- 
ceiving the citizens’ interfaith award 

from the Jewish War Veterans, Hart © 
ford-Laurel Post, No. 45, at a dinner’ 


held at Agudas Achim Auditorium, Hart- 
ford, Conn., on Sunday, January 26, 
1958. Mr. Murphy is an outstanding 
civic leader of many years in the Hart- 


ford area, and is well known for his note-  — 


worthy contributions to furthering a. 
spirit of cooperation and goodwill be- 
tween people of different faiths: ¥ 


REMARKS oF D. Haves MurPHY, CHAIRMAN OF 


THE WIREMOLD Co., UPON RECEIVING CITi-~ 
ZENS’ INTER-FarrH Awarp From Jewish 
Wark VETERANS, HarRtForD-LAUREL Post, No. 
45, ar DINNER HeLp aT AGUDAS ACHIM AUDI- , 
TORIUM, HARTFORD, CONN., JANUARY 25, 
1958 
It would be impossible for me to tell you. 
how I feel about all these“kind words, so I'll 





just say thank you most sincerely—I am 


truly grateful. 
For any contribution I have made to 


interfaith cause,.credit must be given, 
many friends of all faiths. 
This opportunity to become better 











known to me are: The YMCA, the Natio 






things in common. They hate 









The response oe. 4 
to the idea of a national trade tederataan > 
of associations and individual dealers appar. _ 
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1958 , 
py their Creator), they would give their 


lives. : 
You vet ‘have offered your lives in de- 
.fense of those Some of you have re- 
_ ceived battle scars. And some of your com- 


that righteous cause. May God rest their 
souls in peace. 

In reading the Christmas of Pope 
Pius XII from year to year, I always look for 
those universally accepted truths and I al- 

find them, 

In his last annual message, the Pope 
prayed for the common unity of all men of 
good will and stressed the need of bringing 
the world back to its original harmony and 
order, as desired by its Creator. He said this 
should be the chief basis for action, not only 
for Christians but for all men of good will. 
He referred to his repeated endeavors to 
strengthen mutual dependence between na- 
tions and forge the bonds of true brother- 





hood. 
aes - Such thoughts are shared by members of 
eg all the great religions and by all inter-faith- 
ay minded organizations. What a peaceful, 

+ happy place this would be if the influence 

ig of these groups could be made“to prevail in 
the world. 

If given the facts and a free 
fs no doubt that the vast majority of the 
world’s population would .heartily favor a 
way of life based on such inter-faith broth- 
erhood. - 

And what stands in the way? 

Nothing but the conspiracy of a relatively 
small new class of anti-religious tyrants 


mS a which sprang up in Moscow 40 years ago 
r. - and which is dedicated to the domination 
meres of the world by lies, trickery, bribery, cor- 
ae : ruption, infiltration, force, and murder. 
we Their program con lates the reduction 
Me to serfdom of all peoples of the world, in- 
te cluding the people of the United States of 


: 


America—if we permit it. 

The propaganda of the new. class ‘is so 
utterly absurd that it is easy for us to 
shrug it off as a fabrication of lies too 
ridiculously fantastic to be taken seriously. 
And yet we know that this new class is in 
dead earnest. With them, the end justifies 
the means, and they have a perverted faith 
that makes them believe what they are say- 
ing—even when they know they are lying. 

This fabric of lies is so cleverly designed 
as to appear like an honest answer to the 
problems of people who are underprivileged, 
half-starved, and wholly frightened—people 
who in their desperation are ready to grasp 
at any straw. 


- 


Or PBS SP. dee nF, See 


alone 
of terror—and to build genuine peace re- 
quires a strong economy, strong ideas, and 
principles. Bae 


; 
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rades have made the supreme sacrifice in - 


choice, there F 
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My telegram pointed out that if these groups 
were currently informed, they could—each 
in its own way, with its own people, and in 
the native tongue—supplement the efforts of 
the State Department and the United Na- 
tions in bringing to the people with whom 
they are working the simple truth. 

A cordial reply was received from Mr. 
Sherman Adams. With it, he enclosed 
copies of telegrams from 19 private organi- 
zations active in foreign affairs, all ex- 
pressing approval of the President’s foreign 
policy broadcast. Of the 19, judging by 
their names, 3 were from Protestant groups, 
2 from Catholic, and 5 from Jewish. (Inci- 
dentally, there was a splendid statement 
from the National Jewish War Veterans.) 
The other 9 telegrams seemingly came from 
organizations having members of various 
faiths. 

My message to the President was referred 
to the State Department and in due time 
they wrote a letter, from which I quote, in 
part, the following: 

“We appreciate your concern about na- 
tional private organizations’ utilizing their 
resources to exert a positive influence for 
better understanding and cooperation in the 
world today. Such efforts are essential if 
international goodwill and peace are to be 
obtained. 

“Information for private organizations on 
international affairs and United States for- 
eign policy is available through the Depart- 
ment of State. 

“Officers of the Department work closely 
with national organizations which have ex- 
pressed an interest in furthering interna- 
tional relations programs and which are in 
a position to make effective use of the media 
at their disposal. 

“It is a source of great satisfaction to 
know about the self-initiated programs by 
private organizations in the field of interna- 
tional affairs, and that under our democratic 
way of life, our citizens rise to this situation 
of their own volition.” 

Boiled down still. further, the State De- 
partment tells us: (1) They work closely 
with organizations which have expressed an 
interest; (2) it is a great source of satisfac- 
tion to know about self-initiated programs; 
and (3) under our democratic way of life, 
our citizens rise to this situation of their 
own volition. 

And that, my friends, is the message that 
I want to pass on to.you. Our Government 
is doing its part but the people-to-people 
job is for us to do. Friendship is easily 
understood, and the simple truth is our best 
secret weapon. ; 

For centuries, religious missions of many 
faiths and certain other organizations have 
been performing good works.and making 
friends in foreign lands. Is It not possible, 
therefore, that our side has out-infiltrated 
the Commies, who at the most—have been 
infiltrating these fields for only 40 years? 

If the fire which the Communists use so 
effectively is not burning in our camps, 
surely there must be a smoldering glow there 
that could break into a veritable conflagra- 
tion if enough people told the truth with 
the same zeal that the “new class” uses in 

ting the big lie. — 

Is it not conceivable that these groups of 
people of good will could generate a dynamic 
concentration of force that would change the 


‘present delicate balance of power between 


good and evil into a worldwide- movement 

for what is right and just? In other words, 

with God's help, establish peace on earth? 
Some may say this can’t be done. But not 


shchev has declared, “We will bury you.” 























































Veterans, your wartime slogan is again in 
full operation: “ * * * the impossible takes 
a little longer.” 

We might also keep in mind the faith of 
Woodrow Wilson who, in the dark days of 
World War I, galvanized’ our Nation into 
action with 13 magic words. He said, ‘The 
highest form of efficiency is the spontaneous 
cooperation of a free people.” 

Our scientists have established channels 
of communication so that all can now talk 
to each other, and our interfaith bridge 
builders have a message to deliver. A single 
spark of inspiration could set off a chain re- 
action that would insure the spontaneous 
cooperation of the entire free world, includ- 
ing millions behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains who want to be free. Let us hope 
and pray and work with them to translate 
this universal desire for~peace into action. 

The number one top priority for civilians 
is the elimination of bigotry with all its 
misery and wastefulness, thus putting inter- 
faith and interrace relationships on a com- 
monsense basis. We shall then be ready to 
go forward together. : 

Hartford-Laurel Post will, 
tinue to do its part. \ 

The reward can be greater than anything 
the world has yet known. 

And again, our best secret weapon is the 
simple truth—with fire. 


I Know, con- 





Cost Index Debated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following account 
by Mr. Sam Dawson, a financial writer 
for the Associated Press in New York 
City, in which he relates some informa- 
tion about the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
report: 

Cost INDEX DEBATED 
(By Sam Dawson) 

New Yorx.—If you cut down on your eat- 
ing last month and. happened to buy a new 
car you were as well off as you were in No- 
vember—it says here in the cost of living 
index. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports its 
consumer price index was unchanged in De- 
cember from the record high it achieved in 
November. Families who ate as much as 
ever and didn’t buy a new car may disagree. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
meat, poultry, and fish rose in price enough 
to push the food component of its index up 
0.1 percent. Rents rose 0.2 percent and prices 
of new home appliances were up 0.4 percent. 

But the cost of living index as a whole 
shook off these upward trends to hold level 
because automobile dealers started offering 
concessions to move large stocks. Prices of 
new cars dropped 2.3 percent on the index. 

All of which brings up the question of 
just how accurate such an index is in meas- 
uring the cost of living—an index to which, 
incidentally, many wage scales are now 


Bureau of Labor Statistics doesn’t claim 
its index is infallible or that it mirrors the 
experience of. everyone or even of that 
mythical thing, the average family. It just 
contends its index is the best that can be 
set up under circumstances. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics bases its index 
on interviews with about 8,000 families, 2,000 
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food stores, and 4,000 other concerns in 46 
cities. Only families with annual incomes 
under $10,000 are included. 

The index covers around 300 items which 
Bureau of Labor Statistics says the typical 
city family in the middle income brackets 
buy. Some of these items would be con- 
sidered luxuries by many persons and a lot 
of the items are bought only now and then. 
For example, families don’t buy new cars 
every month—discouraging as this fact may 
be to Detroit. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics officials explain 
this is offset by its system of giving different 
weights to the various items on the index. 
Less weight is given in the index to the price 
of cars than to a hike in public transit fares. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics recognizes that 
some families don’t own cars, that many buy 
secondhand, and that any family—except 
maybe a Texas oilman’s—buys a car only 
once in a while. But millions pay transit 
fares every day. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics isn’t interested 
in whether its items are luxuries or whether 
families should economize or look for bar- 
gains. Its index is based On surveys which 
it says show, after being averaged out, what 
kinds of goods and services the middle-class 
city dweller buys, the quantity he buys and 
the anfount, he spends for each article, and 
the quality of the item he purchases. 

Each month Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shoppers price these items in the stores and 
at the dealers. 

And Bureau of Labor Statistics officials 
stress that the food component far outweighs 
the price of new cars in setting up the index. 
Normally the rise in the price of meat would 
cause much more of a stir in the index than a 
fall in the price of new cars. December must 
have been unusual in more ways than its 
weather. 

Families usually adjust to price changes 
much quicker than does the index. In most 
homes the keeper of the budget and the 
menu planning usually spends about the 
same percentage of the family income on 
food, month in and month out. When meat 
prices go up, she switches from expensive 
cuts to more economical] ones. 








A Soul-Searching Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I cast a vote in this House which 
was both preceded and followed by much 
soul-searching on my part. I refer to 
the action of Thursday in voting to in- 
crease the public debt limit by $5 billion. 

The action we took that day was a 
needful one; but it was a shameful com- 
mentary on our Nation’s immediaté past. 

We had to vote the debt limit increase 
solely because we have a balance of a 
billion dollars, and bills that already 
total more than that. Obviously if we 
had not voted the increase our Govern- 
ment would have had to default its bills 
in a step toward the destruction of our 
national credit. Chaos , undoubtedly 
‘would have followed. . 

I had a rather positive feeling then, * 
as I have now, that this action should 
not have been necessary. . Those who 
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voted against it had some very sound 
reasons or principle for doing so. 

First of all, I would have been more 
than naive had I placed full faith on 
the assurance contained in the measure 
that this was only a temporary debt 
limit increase. We all know how the 
word “temporary” has changed in mean- 
ing in recent generations. ‘There are 
temporary buildings built some 40 years 
ago which threaten to outlast us all. 
There were temporary programs enacted 
during the depression years which are 
still on the books and still actively in 
use. “Temporary” has become a mean- 
ingless word and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that this temporary debt limit in- 
crease will not be with us for a long time 
to come. 

Then there is the reasonable argument 
that this measure would not have been 
necessary had other Members of the 
House followed the voting procedure as 
I did last year when I voted against more 
than $10 billion in appropriations or 
authorizations. 

But unfortunately the majority of the 
Members of Congress did not have that 
kind of economy voting record. For too 
many years in the past our legislature 
has not had that kind of a voting record. 
And the result came Thursday when we 
had to vote for the debt increase or face 
grave dangers of financial chaos. 

I voted for that measure with great re- 
luctance. Under similar circumstances, 
I shall not do so again in the future. 





Federal Education Aid and Dictatorial 


Powers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
several newspgper editors in the district 
that I represent in the Congress are ask- 
ing some very pertinent questions about 
the request for millions to start a pro- 
gram for the production of more scien- 
tists. It would seem that many of the 
advocates of these millions are of the 
opinion that all we have to do is simply 
appropriate money—and the scientists 
will start flowing off the production line. 

All are in agreement that our new 
crop of scientists must have a balance 
in their educational -career. 


Many 
ae ee ae ee 
this simple question, ‘ Sak ue ee 
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get its foot in the door of our ed 
tional system just to get some more 
entists 5 to 10 years from now?” ys 

I append two editorials, that very 
pointedly ask this question. 

The first is from the pen of Harlan 4 
Lill in the Plainville Times: 

FEDERAL EDUCATION AID AND Drcratonay 

POWERS 

These words may not impress the home- 
folk, much less be echoed in the halls of ~ 
Congress, but in this writer’s opinion the 


President’s budget proposal of aid to edyea.” 
tion is @ more serious threat to our way of 
democratic processes than is sputnik, mutt. 
nik, or the H-bomb. Ro 


Before presenting the case of oe 















































cation, let us be understood that we do 
oppose aid to education—it is the 
tie-in that draws our bitter opposition. 

Even with the first threat of “Federal aid | 
to education” a few years back, the edi. 
torial ire was aroused herein, and op ion 
voiced. Consider this: “Shall we sell the 
thought control of our children for a Goy — 
ernment handout?” The power to tax and 
finance gives them the power to eventual 
administrative control. 

All Government programs start with 4 | 
handout. We are bilked into thinking.that — 
we are getting something for nothing. The 
Government must have an administrator of 
the portioning out of the-billion dollar edu. 
cational-aid program. This 4-year program 
would never end, just as others never do, 
because the bureaucrat put in charge, prob- 
ably lifted from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, would want something permanent, 
To assure his future, he would complicate 
the office of Director of Educational Funds 
(or whatever title and office-he might be 
ignated) by exercising his expenditures : 
obligate the benefactors to certain 
tions of instruction. 

The educational control and planning on 
the local and State level would slowly be — 
usurped by Federal authority. What's 
stop this from happening? How many 60» 
called FPederal-aid projects started 
then were eliimnated? For each one ; 
there are at least a hundred that wer 
stretched into big Federal-aid projects. ’ 
What would happen to our local or ha 
voting right on what we need, or don’t need? 

I don’t know the full details of the Fed- — 
eral-aid bill. No one does, since it has not © 
been cléarly defined or even fully formu- 
lated.. But we have the grassroots toudi 
through our Representatives and Senators 
and the decisions they make on the Federal 
aid to education bill will be closely scruth- — 
nized by us folks back home. 


The following editorial is from the 
Topeka Daily Capital. These comments 
are made by a school amenity 
Donovan W. Rees, of Scranton, ie 
[From the Topeka Daily Capital of anual] 

25, 1958) 
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1958 
‘everyone to be taught science, even though 
ne had difficulty in understanding fourth- 
grade mathematics? Are we all to fall off of 
our rockers and clobber the job and ask col- 

to turn out scientists by the thousands? 
The precise need is not more scientists, but 


petter ones. The problem of our colleges is’ 


to train better teachers and to find the right 
students. 

Too many of our high schools and colleges 
are filled with an unselected roomful of stu- 
dents, and it matters but little if they offer 
{ unit of science or 25, the net result is too 
often the same. The teacher becomes con- 
fronted with two alternatives. One is 
through soft-soap » water down the 
course to fit the need of the average or even 
the imbecile, ‘THis plan, even though advo- 
cated by some of our better universities, can 
at the best but defeat the objective and place 
us further from the goal. The other is to 
teach the most apt and flunk the rest. This 
is but a sad and costly waste. Prepick and 
prepare students on the basis of their ability 
to learn and place them under the instruc- 
tion of a trained teacher. Then employ a 
teacher to entertain the rest. They expect it. 

“I know it is contrary to our great Ameri- 

.can myth, to educate only the elite, Fur- 
ther, any high school graduate can enter 
college, and any student, however’ dull, can 
receive a high school or college diploma, if 
he attends school long enough, wisely se- 
lects his courses, and stays out of a limited 
amount of trouble. And no one appears to 
know just what the limit is. If we are to 

' obtain the quality of leadership that this 
Nation needs in either government or sci- 
‘ence, it is quite obvious that we must revise 
our thinking. We must become more selective 
and courageously determined who shall take 
what, and stop our wishful hoping that we 
can make a silk purse out of sow’s ear. 

“In the words of William C. Durant, 
‘Greater souls than Shakespeare and greater 
minds than Plato are waiting to be born.’ 
It is very evident that we must sharpen our 
teaching, and quit it. - Quit dis- 
ilusioning ourselves that we are dispensing 
an education in a democracy. . We will then 
decrease the number of children running 
around with a diploma in their hands saying, 

, Tain't got none now, but when I get any 
Tl give you some,’ and stop adding to the 
millions already graduated who cannot, and 
very likely never will be able to, differentiate 
between nuclear ingredients; and Aunt 
Jemima pancake mix.” 

One of the most foolish worries of our 
educators at this time appears to be the idea 
that when the children who are in our 
grade schools at this time reach college age, 
there won’t be room in the colleges to ac- 
commodate them—don’t these so-called edu- 

. ators realize that the college students oc- 
cupying the halls of learning at those 
institutions today will have graduated by 

_that time, and it will be necessary for the 
children in grades today to attend those 
colleges to fill up the rooms? - 


Why Should We Have a Secretary of 
Science? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

__HON, EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 
ir. MAY, Speaker, recently Sen- 
ee Sees Se 


Mr. 
HuMPHREY and - 
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rs of the Hartford Courant have ~family and I mourn the loss of a good 
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indeed presented their readers with a 
well-reasoned and level-headed editorial 
discussing such a position in the Cabi- 
net. 

I believe it is particularly appropriate 
that this editorial appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

‘The editorial follows: 


Wuyr SHOULD We Have 
ScreENCcE? 


Establishment of a new department 
headed by a Secretary of Science is, now 
sought by Democratic Senators HUMPHREY 
of Minnesota and McCLELLAN of Arkansas. 
It would be wrong to turn thumbs down on 
such a proposal without investigating it 
fully. But it would be equally foolish to 
believe that our problems can be resolved 
by the creation of a new department. The 
weakness of politicians is that they always 
seek a political solution. 

Several things are not yet clear. Are we 
inferior to the Soviet Union scientifically? 
One sputnik or even two does not establish 
all-around superiority, particularly in the 
areas of creative science. There is a great 
deal more evidence to indicate that we are 
still way ahead of the Soviet in those areas 
of scientific research that are now going on 
without the hampering hand of Government, 
and the secrecy that is implicit in that rela- 
tion. 

Are we looking to our real weaknesses {fn 
thus seeking a political solution? Many edu- 
cators and scientists believe that our funda- 
mental softness exists on a simple, almost 
primitive level of education—in our grammar 
schools and in our high schools—that our 
courses are not tough enough, and that our 
teachers are not trained well enough or 
provided in sufficient numbers. 

Do Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. MCCLELLAN de- 
sire to have Federal curricula set up in our 
schools? If so, they are treading on dangerous 
ground. There are other questions that need 
answering. Many people believe that the 
National Science Foundation, headed by Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman, is doing a pretty good 
job now of allocating Government support to 
scientific research under private auspices. 
Is there any indication that this can be done 
better by a political Secretary of Science? 

Quite likely, mrost scientists engaged in 
pure research will blanch at the prospect of 
further Government impingement in this 
field. Although most of our great achieve- 
ments come from so-called pure or impracti- 
cal research, most politicians like to be as- 
sured of practical results in advance. The 
insulation of these research centers now 
by the intervention of such a scholarly ad- 
ministrator as Dr. Waterman seems to be a 
good solution: 

There are three weak prongs in our science 
program, all of them in the lower echelons: 
we need better teaching, tougher curricula, 
and wider opportunities for gifted children. 
We may also need to consider whether our 
present system of letting dull, backward chil- 
dren clog the arteries of a school system nray 
not also need to be revised. All of these 
things, or the major part of them, can be 
corrected by local initiative. The burden of 
proof is on Messrs. HUMPHREY and McCCLEL- 
LAN. : 


A SECRETARY OF 





Matthew Mansfield Neely 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- Om 
HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 
_ OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_' Monday, January 20, 1958 
Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, my 





friend—the late senior Senator of West 
Virginia, MaTTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY, and 
extend our heartfelt sympathy to Mis. 
Neely and her sons and daughter. 

Long have been the years of admira- 
tion and respect I have had for this great 
West Virginia liberal who championed 
the causes of labor and advanced the 
progress of our beloved Mountain State. 

I recall a time when I was quite a young 
lad that my father, Jacob Staggers, with 
great admiration, asked the distin- 
guished Mr. NEety to shake hands with 
me. Iremember well the straight figure, 
the penetrating eyes, and the friendly 
smile—characteristics that identified 
MatTTHEW NEELY wherever he went. 

From that tirne since, MATTHEW NEELY 
has impressed me with.his great energy, 
self-reliance, straightforwardness, and 
his armor of sureness. I often wondered 
if at any time he felt that he might be 
wrong, or maybe just a little mistaken. 
But I never found an answer to that feel- 
ing—always he seemed to be so sure. 

Although many times we did not agree, 
I say here with deepest'respect and grati- 
tude that I knew Senator NEELY as a 
friend, as a leader of the Democratic 
Party of West Virginia, as a representa- 
tive of the State of West Virginia in the 
Charleston executive mansion, in the 
House of Representatives, and in the 
Senate of the United States. As he pro- 
gressed up the ladder of fame, he never 
failed to keep a lifeline open between 
himself and the people back home. 
Knowing and loving people was his 
greatest possession. 

MATTHEW NEELY has now vacated the 
Democratic leadership in West Virginia, 
but he has left behind a store of wisdom 
and hard facts which will be useful and 
fruitful to his successors. I shall long 
remember our campaigns together and 
the sound advice he freely gave me and 
other younger candidates. There is no 
doubt that he was a champion and loved 
the fury of a political fight. 

He was a man of mental superiority 
and great physical éndurance, yet he 
was a man of meekness and gentleness 
too. Matt NEELy read his Bible with the 
zest and eagerness of a disciple, and for 
every occasion and situation he could 
quote an applicable verse from the Scrip- 
tures. Gentle and warm were his ac- 
counts of childhood days in West Vir- 
ginia, and subsequent years of teaching 
the boys and girls in a hillside school- 
house. 

Appropriately writes Bill Hart, one of 
Senator NeEeELty’s lifelong friends and 
editor of the Dominion News, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., in his January 20 column, 
It May Interest You: 

What made Nerety great? What caused 
him to stand out above all his contempo- 
raries for nearly 50 years? There will be 
many explanations, here are ours: 

First and foremost was his courage; then 
his ability; third, his complete confidence in 
himself to do any task he set; fourth, his 
genuine desire.to know people; fifth, his 
memory; sixth,-his poise; seventh, careful 
attention to his health; eighth, his deep 
religious. convictions; ninth, an uncanny 
knack of doing the right thing at the right 
time in politics; tenth, past master at judg- 
ing people; eleventh, adroitness in not being 
maneuvered into any commitment or situa- 
tion he did not desire to be, and the latter, 
undoubtedly, caused him to have many po- 
litical enemies, 
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Who Is Interfering With Your Right To 
Know? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my friends and constituents has pre- 
pared a very interesting article entitled 
“Who Is Interfering With Your Right 
To Know?” I was so impressed with the 
scholarly research clearly implied in this 
fine article that I wrote to my friend, 
Dr. J. E. Hawkins, of Grainesville, Fia., 
and asked for his permission to insert 
a part of this article in the ConcGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp. I am honored to have 
the privilege of making this interesting 
information available to my colleagues. 
The information was so lengthy that I 
have had to condense it, but I wish 
everyone could have the privilege of 
reading the whole statement. However, 
the part I am inserting will give a good 
idea of what Dr. Hawkins has to say. 
The article follows: 

Who Is INTERFERING WITH Your Ricut To 

KNow? 
(By J. E. Hawkins) 

A university professor, who might well be 
classed as a pseudo-liberal, has said, “Who- 
ever determines what alternatives shall be 
made known to man controls what that man 
shall choose from. He is deprived of free- 
dom _in proportion as he is denied access 
to any idea, or is confined to any range of 
ideas, short of the totality of relevent possi- 
bilities.” Thus, the withholding of inferma- 
tion is censorship and comes under the head- 
ing of hidden censorship, which is far more 
insidious than open or public censorship. 
Such censorship has been referred to as the 
conspiracy of silence. This conspiracy ap- 
pears to control our mediums of communica- 
tions to an alarming degree. Denial of 
information, together with other propa- 
ganda techniques, appears to be one of the 
methods used by persons and agencies who 
are not in sympathy with the American 
heritage of freedom. 

In order that the implications of the above 
not be taken too lightly, let us see what 
others have said of the situation. 

On October 27, 1957, Dean Clarence Manion 
broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. His address included the following: 

“The danger to our country is not that 
liberty will destroy itself in honest, earnest 
controversial debate but that liberty will be 
allowed to suffocate in the prevailing at- 
mosphere of complacency and conformity. 

“To the conformist, all controversy is so- 
cial error and controversy that challenges 
political complacency with fear and appre- 
hension of danger and destruction is intol- 
erable. To the conformist, the way to get 
along is to go along with the stream. 

“To be suspiciotis of the cause of the pre- 
vailing current is to be an alarmist and any 
active attempt to prove the truth of what 
you suspect will make you a witch-hunter or 
a crackpot, 

“The diseased disposition for popular con- 
formity has reduced our pictured, printed, 
and radio news to a common denominator 
that could be called the line of 
conformity. Who establishes the line of con- 
formity is a mystery, but he who hits that 
ra is immediately thrown for a distractful 
Oss, 
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“Called by its right name, this is. censor- 

ship 

Kent Cooper, a former chief of the Asso- 
ciated Press, warns against the suppression 
and slanting of news by Government public 
relations experts, in his book entitled “The 
Right To Know.” In this book he says, “Prac- 
tically all of this book was written 5 years 
ago * * * I decided to defer publication for 
a few years to see if within that time the 
Government would reverse the trend. It 
has not done so. - Instead, in its treatment 
of news, it is in some respects slowly pressing 
toward the totalitarian pattern. The citizen 
is entitled to have access to news fully and 
accurately presented.” 

It is the intent of this paper to cite ex- 
amples of how the various avenues of com- 
munication are operated to deny factual in- 
formation to the public and how news is dis- 
torted in such a way as to produce an arbi- 
trarily pre-conceived effect about important 
political and social problems. First—let’s 
look at the newspapers. 


No better start om a discussion of this 


agency could be made than to quote the 
president of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. As reported in the 
Gainesville Sun of November 24, 1957, he said, 
“The precious privilege of the right to know 
belongs to all people. Invasions against this 
right of the American people to know are 
repeatedly being made at all levels of gov- 
ernment in the Nation.” Perhaps Mr. Wil- 
liam Dwight, the president, does not know 
the part his newspapers play in this type of 
game. Or does he? Let us see how well 
newspapers live up to such a fine proclama- 
tion. That, of course, is what counts. 

On February 22, 1956, a For America 
rally was held in New York City. Accord- 
ing to the Dan Smoot Report of March 2, 
1956, this meeting filled Carnegie Hall for 
the first time since Paderewski's tour in 1939. 
There were 5,000 persons in the hall; some 
from every State in the union. Four thou- 
sand were turned away for the lack of space. 
The person in charge of the arrangement for 
the meeting called the New York Herald a 
few days before the meeting to ask why that 
great newspaper did not even mention the 
fact that a patriotic rally was going to be 
held. The reply was, “why should we help 
For America to fill Carnegie Hall?” The 
reason, of course, was that they did not wish 
to promote a patriotic meeting. 

A second example is taken from National 
Review of September 14, 4957. “We take 
leave to mention a new phenomenon in 
American Publishing: ad burning. The Amer- 
ican and International Councils of Christian 
Churches, established evangelical Protestant 
organizations, planned a rally in Minneapolis 
at which Dr. Carl McIntyre, a stanch and 
energetic anti-Communist, was to speak.on 
‘Modernism and Communism with Every 
Christian Contending for the Faith.’ The 
Council prepared a full-page advertisement, 
urging people to attend. The-ad listed that 
the danger that communism poses to the 
churches is real, and cited relevant testi- 
mony before congressional committees by a 


former member of the National Committee - 


of the Communist Party, and a former MVD 















o 
HEBERT proposes a definite plan by which the 
conservatives of both parties may be given 

a choice between the socialism ad : 
by the Republican and Democrat bitin and ” * : 
the return to constitutional government Ofe ; 
fered by a new political party. 

“Question. How are the people going to — 
express their opposition to the Democrats or 
the Republicans unless ‘they have a new, 
party and a candidate? 

“Congressman HisertT. You must have ‘ 
third party in order to qualify a candidate, 

“It will be necessary to comply with the 
laws of each particular State to qualify g — 
new party in order to get on the ballot. But 
at the same time we do not have to rely om 
the great masses of the voters to change 
registration from their present affiliation, — 
All we have to do is to get sufficient pers. 
sons, who have no political ambitions With. 
in the framework of the existing politica] 
parties, to change their registration or do 
whatever is necessary to qualify the third 
party on the hallot of the various States and 
in accordance with the laws of these States.” 

Here is one of a somewhat different nature 
involving newspapers, information, and the 
Government. In the October 19, 1957, 
of National Review, the following item ap- 
peared: “According to the New York Times, 
three Soviet scientists—Antoli A. Blagon- 
ravev, Sergei M. Poloskov, and A. M. Kasats- 
kin—were recently taken on a tour of the 
Washington Naval Research Laboratory, 
where they were shown how the United 
States makes and tests model satellites. The 
Times adds that no United States reporter 
was allowed to accompany the Russian scien- 
tists on their trip. Says the Times in expla- 
nation: “Phe laboratory is a restricted area’" — 
Think of it. 

Did you ever hear of an international treaty 
known as the Warsaw convention? Prob- 
ably not. “It is another one of those inter 
national treaties which either supersedes our 
constitutional provisions covering the rights 
of the American citizens or works to the 
detriment of the American taxpayer. This 
particular treaty limits the liabilities of air? 
lines in international travel for injuries oF 
death to $8,250. You will recall Jane Fromat 
was injured im a plane crash in 1943 while — 
en route to Europe. Her case is de 
in the. Dan Smoot report of November 25, 
1957. The cost of her medical treatments — 
and loss of employment amounted to more 
than a million dollars: “For 14 years Miss 
Froman’s attorneys have been fighting her 
case without success, when someone con- 
ceived the idea that in order to en the 
real facts from public knowledge, i 
be advisable for the Governmient to hawt 
taxpayers of the United States assume 


peared was not only incorrect, but that 
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innocent duples to, unleash their standard 
smear attack on the Internal-Security Sub- 
committee of the United States Senate. 
several weeks of repetitious pub- 
licity, in the papers and on the air, publicity 
which aimed to convince the people that the 
death of Mr. Norman lay at the feet of in- 
dividuals who -were irresponsible witch- 
hunters, etc., and after some discussion on 
the floor of the United States Senate, and 
after much discussion on ‘the floor of the 
Canadian Parliament, the subject of Mr. 
Norman’s death was suddenly dropped by 
reporters ut revealing the events 
which prompted lowering of the curtain 
of silence on the affair, This is what had 
occurred. 
The Canadian Foreign Minister, Mr. Lester 


’ B Pearson, was finally cornered in his efforts 


to create a favorable impression concerning 
Mr. Norman. Upon questioning, in the 
Canadian Parliament on April 12, 1957, he 
refused to state whether any single state- 
ment made in a United States subcommittee 
was accurate or not. This refusal followed 
upon his repeated efforts to discredit the 
Senate subcommittee. His performance was 
openly criticized in Canadian n pers, as 
represented by the following, which ap- 
peared in Globe and Mail: “The Canadian 
Government’s protest to the United States- 
yesterday, which won it headlines in most 
newspapers in Canada, was 90 percent a 
sham, as External Affairs Minister Pearson 
conceded. The sort of security information 
which Canada threatened to cut off from 
the United States was not the sort of in- 
formation the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee had used against Mr. Norman 
anyway.” 

And from the Montreal Gazette, Mr. 


_ Blakely, a correspondent of the paper, in his 


column on April 17, 1957, after reviewing 
certain angles of the case against Mr. Nor- 
man, asked: “Why did Mr. Pearson try to 
create the impression last week that Dr. 
Norman’s strange, ultra-left-wing associa- 
tions had been confined to his student days, 
when Mr. Pearson must have known that 
such contacts were maintained as late as 
February 1950?” : . 

Why do you think that newspapers and 
tadio failed to transmit this information in 
a convincing manner to the American peo- 
ple? The truth was out and our liberal press 
wasn't passing out that kind of information. 

Now, let’s take a brief look at an example 
of radio censorship. On October 21, 1957, 
there appeared in the Gainesville Sun an 
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tactics employed by Reuther and company, 
they decided that the program could not go 
on at all. : 

“Asked to identify. those portions of the 
talk which they found distasteful (pre- 
sumably because of libel) , the Mutual officials 


indicated certain phrases they wanted struck . 


out. These concerned acts of violence by 
UAW hirelings that have been thoroughly 
documented and discussed with no hint of 
libel action by anyone involved for the last 
3 years. Mutual then added that Kohler 
should also indemnify the network against 
possible damages. ° 

“Manion and Kohler indicated a willingness 
either to delete or to indemnify, but not 


“both. At this point negotiations stopped 


and the network decreed that the broadcast 
would not go on.” 

Here is a description for one case involving 
censorship .exercised by a television station. 
According to the October-November 1957 is- 
sue of Free Men Speak, Dean Manion spoke 
as follows: Over the Mutual Broadcasting 
Station on October 27, 1957 * * * “Let me 
recite an incident from our own experience. 
In 1956, the Manion Forum produced a pro- 

‘fessional cast and professionally directed 
television film dealing with the Federal in- 
come tax. We called it “Forced Work With- 
out Pay” and we documented the character 
conversation at intervals with 5-minute 
speeches by T. Coleman Andrews, former 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Gov. J. 
Bracken Lee, of Utah, and a concluding sum- 
mation by me. 

“In spite of the fact that the film is care- 
fully tailored to fit commercial standards, we 
were and still are unable to get it shown on 
many of the television stations to which we 
have applied for time. Mind you,.we have 
always applied for this exhibition time on 
the prevailing commercial basis and then it 
has been shown that we have always paid 
and have always expected to pay the going 
commercial rates, 

“Nevertheless, one station after another has 
declined to make-time available for this film. 
What is their reason? They tell us that it is 
‘controversial.’ The film adds up to a brief 
for the repeal of the Federal income tax 
amendment. 

“There are at least two congressional 
resolutions now pending which would ac- 
complish that purpose. This is a perfectly 
legitimate objective and the American public 
is entitled to hear the facts, figures, and 

~ arguments that support it. 

“In the form of official releases and free 
‘public service’ broadcasts and telecasts, the 


AP item from South Bend, Ind., which stated~ American people are constantly hearing 


that the Mutual Broadcasting Co. had chosen 
to fill the network with music rather than 
carry a recorded speech by Herbert V. Kohler, 
President of the strikebound Kohler Co., of 
Kohler, Wis. Apparently, Kohler charged in 
his speech, that there had been more than 
800 acts of violence and vandalism at his 


_ Plumbing-fixture plant since April 5, 1954, 


when the United Auto Workers called a strike. 
Human Events of October 26, 1957, had this 


to say about the affair\“Raising eyebrows in 
» the capital this week is the story of the Mu- 


oes the Kohler Plumbing Goods Co. 
r appeared on the Manion Forum of 
Opinion, a carried by 


program regularly 
rs 1, to tell the story of the UAW’s 3-year- 
Old strike against his company. The series 


t incidents leading to cancellation of ‘the 
went like this: ; 


which gave a full account of the 


facts, figures, and arguments to defeat the 
repeal of the income tax, but all this, of 
course, is in the current of orderly con- 
formity with which we are not supposed to 
interfere, even when we offer to buy the 
time in which to do it. 

“I categorically question-the right of any 
radio or television station to reject a paid 
program merely because it is controversial or 
to offer it only on the condition that its spon- 
sor will agree to provide and pay for equal 
time which the opposition can use to refute 
the sponsor’s arguments. 

“This ‘equal time’ stipulation is an inge- 
nious contrivance of the conformists which 
works merely against those who are propos- 
ing to upset the managed conformity. It is 
used for instance, against those who wish to 
buy time for the denunciation of UNESCO 
or the United Nations. 

“For the defense of those same institu- 
tions, plenty of free ‘public service’ is avail- 
able. This situation is an illogical as it is 
unjust. : 

*Tt is unfortunate that the truth can no 
‘out’ under its own steam. Its re- 
light can now find its way into your 

living room and from that point into your 
understanding only if the press_services— 
“and your radio and television sets—will bring 
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Albert Gallatin: Great American States- 
man and Founder of House Committee 
on Ways and Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, January 29, it was our privi- 
lege to celebrate the 197th anniversary 
of the birth, in Geneva, Switzerland, of 
@ man who was fated to become one of 
the legendary titans of America’s fabled 
period of colonial growth and develop- 
ment. He was Albert Gallatin, and his 
mame deserves to occupy a permanent 
place in the affections of the American 
people, akin to that long held by the 
names of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison. 

At different times throughout his life, 
Albert Gallatin. served the infant Re- 
public as a State legislator, as Congress- 
man, as Senator, as Secretary of Treas- 
ury, and as Amerjca’s Ambassador to 
England and to the Republic of France. 
From his early youth, therefore, until he 
was well past the age of 80, Gallatin 
labored incessantly for the safeguarding 
and improvement of America’s system of 
democratic government, and for the cre- 
ation of a stable, system of peaceful rela- 
tions with all the other nations of the 
world, 

To embody his determination to bring 
the tax, fiscal, and trade policies of the 
executive branch of the Government un- 
der the firm control of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, Gallatin became 
the original founder and one of the first 
members of the House ‘Ways and Means 
Committee, of which I am proud to be a 
current member. 

I consider it one of the special priv- 
ileges of my committee to carry forward 
into the present time the tradition and 
teachings of Gallatin. It will soon be 
the responsibility of that committee to 
frame new legislation for the extension 
of reciprocal trade authority. If Gal- 
latin were-here today to share this labor 
I know that he would counsel us to act 
only on the basis of our concern for na- 
tional welfare, and in the spirit of his 
own message on trade to Congress ,in 
1832, in which he said: 

It is commerce which unites the nations of 
the civilized world * * * it is principally to 


commerce that we are indebted for modern 
civilization. 


Today, Gallatin’s farsighted policy is 
under powerful attack by narrow pro- 
tectionist forces. As you well know, one 
of the unfortunate victims of the mis- 
guided zeal of these protectionists is 
Switzerland, the land of Gallatin’s birth. 

r the past 4 years America’s imports 
of Switzerland’s world-famed watches 
have been the object of a campaign of 
restriction and harassment almost with- 
out precedent in our history of commer- 
cial foreign relations. 

We all recognize that-America’s ties 
with the entire free world are now chal- 
lenged by the powerful, divisive force of 
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Soviet collectivism. To cope with this 
challenge we must revive Gallatin’s prin- 
ciples on trade as the guide to our future 
action. We must renew and strengthen 
our commercial ties to what Gallatin 
called the nations of the civilized world. 
We can accomplish this vital task, only 
if the members of the House can ap- 
proach their job in the spirit of the 
founder of the House Ways and Means 
Committee—the great Albert Gallatin. 





Ike Soon To Collect $100 Billion a Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in a recent edition 
of the Daily Journal, published in Tupelo, 
Miss. ‘The editorial follows: 

Ine Soon To Couiecr $100 BrtLion A YEAR 


Most of us are ready to admit the Federal 
budget has got too big for our comprehension. 
We just can’t picture $74 billion. 

And there is just reason. For during the 
entire 140 years our State has existed, all 
the people of Mississippi put together have 
not earned that much money. 

And we can, therefore, readily understand 
our own ignorance regarding such a sum. 

And sometimes we get to wondering if 
Congress isn’t just about as much in the 
’ @ark about what is represented by the mod- 
ern Federal budget. 

For after all, some of its Members live in 
States like Mississippi. And the mere fact 
that others come from wealthier States 
doesn’t necessarily mean they are any han- 
dier at juggling zeroes. 

The feeling grows upon us, therefore, that 
Congress should begin getting a little tighter 
grip on those budget figures it is tossing 
around these days. 

For at the rate things are going, another 
zero is almost certain to be added to Federal 
spending before President Eisenhower goes 
out of office, pushing the total past $1060 
billion a year. 

And to give an idea fust how much this is, 
perhaps the figure can best be described 
this way: 

If all 170 million of the people in the 
United States had the same per capita income 
that we in Mississippi had juSt 12 years ago, 
they wouldn’t be earning as much money 
as Uncle Sam now spends each year. 

“Whoa, now,” you are likely tosay. “Where 
does a figure like that come from? Doesn’t 
Ike’s budget just call for an expenditure of 
$74 billion.” 

The answer to that is yes. 

But that is the point that has us worried 
es Congress starts talking about upping ex- 
penditures all along the line as well as vot- 
ing whatever funds may be necessary for our 
Nation’s defense. 

For Congress seems to be letting Federal 
spending get away from it, slipping out- 
side the budget and thus outside the realm 
of annual discussion and debate. 

Just as items like the thirty-odd millions 
collected in gasoline taxes in Mississippi never 
show up in the State budget and are not 
even discussed when the legislature meets, so 
is the Federal Government now excluding 
from its budget the $37 billion to be spent on 
the Interstate Highway System. 
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And there are other nonbudgeted funds 
taken from the public, like the 16 billions 
collected annually in social security taxes, 
which will push the total amount of money 
taken from the American people by Uncle 
Sam during the coming year to more than 
$96 billion. 

And at the rate things have been going, 
with total Federal spending having jumped 
$50 billion since 1948, Uncle Sam’s total take 
from the public seems certain to top the $100 
billion mark before Ike goes out of office. 

Viewed from a slightly different angle, the 
problem presents this+ basis for concern: 

Prior to the time of President Eisenhower, 
the combined efforts of the biggest Govern- 
ment spenders. in American history had 
never been able to think up ways to get 
rid of more than $50 billion in any peace- 
time year. 

But one man, President Dwight Eisen- 
hower, leader of America’s so-called economy 
party, is adding $50 billion.a year to Federal 
spending in his administration alone. 

Already, including his recently proposed 
budget, Ike has collected from the Amer- 
ican public more than $500 billion. 

That is more than twice as much as the 
Federal Government collected from the 
American public during all 13 years of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt regime, including the 
4 years of World War II. 

We would not argue that Government 
spending has reached the point of being a 
definite threat to America. And we aren't 
sure but that a Democratic President might 
have spent even more than Ike has done. 

But we are convinced that Federal spend- 
ing for all purposes has reached the point 
where Congress needs to get things back 
under control rather than letting more and 
more items, like the highway program and 
the various trust funds, operate so far out- 
side the budget that they are never even 
mentioned when Federal taxation and spend- 
ing are up for debate. 

For if a new President comes along and 
adds another $50 billion to the Govern- 
ment’s peacetime take from the American 
public as President Eisenhower has done, the 
tax burden will become a real problem, par- 
ticularly in time of economic recession. 





Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 





SPEECH 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, today I. am 
presenting a petition from my con- 
stituency protesting the advertising of 


alcoholic ‘beverages. This petition was - 


submitted by Mrs. Della Painter, of 1215 
South GreviHea Avenue, Inglewood, 
Calif., and was signed by 80 constituents 
of the 17th Congressional District of 
California. The petition and signatures 
follow: i 
PETITION 

To Congressman Ceci R. Kine: 

We, the citizens of the 17th District of 











Inglewood, Calif; Mrs. Edith S. Kettering, — 
Lawndale, Calif.; Mrs. Alice J. Jones, Mrs, — 
Marjorie R. Koehler, Inglewood, Calif; 
Bertha G. Lee, Los Angeles, Calif; Mrs. Olive 
P. Frickstad, Mrs. Lillie M. Swanson, Ingle. 
wood, Calif.; Mrs, Elizabeth Taylor, Los An. 
geles, Calif; Mrs. Edith C. Asire, Mrs. Lottie _ 
S. Huston, Mrs. M. Hazel Huebner, Edna BF 
Davisson, Paul G. Huebner, Inglewood, Calif; 
W. E. Cartright, Van Nuys, Calif.; Mrs. Haze} — 
N. Klinger, Mrs. Anna M. Horton, Inglewood, — 
Calif. og 

Albertine am, Mrs. Edith M@ | 
Ockotzki, Mrs. Maybeth H. Baird, Mrs. Pear] — 
K. Frantz, Mrs. Pearl G. Russell, Miss ; 
Precise, Miss Myrtle Precise, Mrs. Martha Jo]. 
ley, Mrs. Alice A. Hedstrom, Mrs. Irene I, 
Anderson, Mrs. Alma Niederhauser, Mrs 
Myrtle M. Pearce, Mrs. Alma R. Lee, Mrs, 
Ruth E. Laughlin, Mrs. Ada A. Maloney, Mrs, 
Beatrice E. Cratz, Mrs. Plo M. Jacobs, Mrs, 
Bess Gardner Fobes, Henry Stoody, Mrs. Cora 
M. Stoody, Inglewood, Calif.; Mrs. Hazel M © 
Carter, Redona Beach, Calif.; Miss Margaret { 
Whitlock, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Dee Ida : 
\Moses, Mrs. Sarah S. Young, Mrs. Edith White, . 
Mrs. Lydia Gee, Mrs. Carrie W. Peterson, Mrs, 
Eleanor Packard, Mrs. Anna M. Garoutte, . 
Mrs. Ethel Montgomery, Mrs. Myrtle Shields, 
Mrs. Ada M. Golding, Mrs. Bessie S. Robert. 
son, Inglewood, -Calif. 

Mrs. Anna 8. Fine, Mrs. Beulah B. For- 
sythe, Mrs. Pearl Day, Mrs. Marjorie B, 
Vaughn, Mrs. Ruth W. Flagg, Mrs, Helen §, 
Robinson, Mrs. M. Englehart, Mrs. Stella C, 
Scofield, Mrs.-Claudia Lehman Miss Grate 
Ethel Morris, Inglewood, Calif.; Mrs. Louis W. 
Jones, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Norma E, 
Bowser, Mrs. Margaret M. Manor, Mrs. Laura 
Rosenbrook, Inglewood, . Calif.; Mrs, Corda 
Depew, Mrs. Irene Dailey, Los Angeles, Calif; 
Adelia M. Boetel, Catherine Repass, Bertha 
E. Bland, and Louise C. Johnsen, Inglewood, 
Calif. 
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Resolution by the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Law and Library Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Si 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- — 
orD, I include the following resolution — 
by the Law and Library Association of | 
Walkes-Barre concerning the subject — 
of additional pay and promotion for 
members of the legal profession serving — 
with the armed services in a legal 
capacity: 

Whereas there has been introduced in t 
Congress. of the United States Senate 
1165, which provides for additional pay Et 
promotion for members of the legal profes. 
sion serving with the armed services in® © 
legal capacity, bringing the pay and prom 
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pay and promotion schedule now aval D 
to members of the medical and o 
learned professions serving with the 1m 
tary; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this assoc 
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: ter properly the present Uniform Code 
a emitary Justice; that said code was made 
the basis of military Justice largely through 
the efforts of civilian lawyers, and that we 
therefore have & responsibility to insure its 
successful operation; and that, finally, this 
par has a peculiar interest in and knowledge 
of the needs and problems of the armed 
ces: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wilkes-Barre Law and 
Library Association (the Luzerne County, 
Pa., Bar Association) endorses Senate bi 
1165, and urges upon the Congress of the 
United States its passage, and the Secretary 
be and he is directed to send copies of this 
resolution to our Member of the United 
States House of Representatives and the 
United States Senators from this State, and 
to the American Bar Association. 





Survival in an Age of Technological 
Conquest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
article entitled “Survival in an Age of 
Technological Contest,” written by Dr. 
TF. Walkowicz. Dr. Walkowicz is an 
aeronautical engineer who has served 
with the Air Force both on active duty: 
and as a consultant in matters. 
He has been adviser to Dr. Doolittle and 
to various scientific advisers of the Air 
Force. He is well known and highly re- 
garded in aviation circles and is present- 
ly an aviation adviser for the Lawrence 
8. Rockefeller Associates. 

The article follows: 

SURVIVAL IN AN AGE OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
. CONTEST 





INTRODUCTION 


Since 1907, America, the birthplace of avi- 
ation, has three times lost its qualitative air 


‘leadership: the first time, almost immedi- 


ately after the Wright brothers’ success; the 
second time, in the waning months of World 
War II, with the appearance of the German 


_ V-1, V-2, and Me 262 jet fighter; the third 


time in early October 1957, with the an- 
houncement of the launching of Sputnik I 
by the Soviets. 

The world has now entered upon the sci- 
entific age, marked by a technological war 
between the United States and the U.S. S.R., 
Which the Soviets are winning by an inspired 
Pioneering spirit and by our default. Since 


the end of the last war, Soviet science has 


ahead unrelentingly. During the 
same period, American science has been slow- 
ly bogged down by a bureaucracy which 
Places major emphasis on administrative 
tidiness, and insufficient emphasis on pro- 
ducing ts. 
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of weather and other atmospheric phenom- 
ena. Our national survival depends upon 
this scientific contest also, and each 
successive contest which follows it. 
Furthermore, this is a dynamic situation, 
in which science is creating new threats to 
our security at a pace faster than that at 
which it can develop adequate coumttermeas- 
ures. Thus at some point, the loss of a sig- 
nificant engagement in this war may prove 
fatal. In short, either the United States 
promptly gets ahead in the technological war 
and stays there, or human freedom will even- 
tually go by default to the Communist 


tyranny. 
The problems 

At present, we are taking unprecedented 
risks with our national existence because our 
political leadership does not fully under- 
stand the impact of science on our security, 
industrial growth, and way of life. 

As a result, the following things appear to 
be true: 

1. We are becoming a nation of timid, un- 
imaginative people. The emphasis is on 
“safe” men in government, not on pioneers; 
the rewards for daring greatly are silently 
small, in comparison with the penalties for 
failure in even a modest endeavor. 

2. The decision-making machinery of the 
Government bogs down because many prob- 
lems have a high technical content, which 
many Government officials do not under- 
stand, and hence cannot evaluate. 

3. Many national policy decisions of pro- 
found importance are made by default, at 
the working level, without ever being con- 
sidered by the National Security Council; 

4. When the NSC does consider an im- 
portant problem with high technical content, 


‘it generally does’ so only after the problem 


has become a crisis; 

5. Instead of.having security with sol- 
vency, we are heading toward insecurity and 
imsolvency, because we have not adjusted our 
defense organization to the incredible ad- 
vances in new weapons technology; 

6. We have not comprehended the scien- 
tific (as well as political) interdependence 
of the free nations, and we have not in- 


. tegrated our technical effort with that of 


our allies. As a result, we have not taken 
full advantage of allied scientific and tech- 
nological capabilities; 2 

7. The American people have not been 
given an adequate understanding of the tech- 
nological war and of its growing demands 
for resources. While being justifiably con- 
cerned about security information, we have 
oscillated wildly between two extremes, 
either making boastful claims or not saying 
anything. We still talk too much, but we 
don’t say enough, and we are misguiding 
the American people in the process. 

This is no time for panic; it is a time 
for sober thought and sourid action. For 
either we accelerate the quality and pace 
of our scientific effort, or we are entered 


tive strength, which can only end in our 
eventual extinction as a Nation. 


‘ Background for this paper 
This paper is written out of 16 years’ ex- 


perience in the field of aviation at mary 
levels of Government. Most of the factual 


is still highly classified. However, perhaps 
these assertions no longer need documenta- 
tion; little can be gained from rehashing past 
mistakes and, besides, the evidence of our 


-Chairman of the Commission. 
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‘ 
Statesmen, soldiers, and scientists 


Just a word to the reader who may al- 
ready be apprehensive that what follows will 
simply recommend, in effect, that we replace 
all statesmen-politicians with scientists. 
Nothing could be further from the real 
need. 

Since the end of World War II, states- 
men, soldiers, and scientists have tried to 
come to grips with problems of unprece- 
dented complexity, arising from the ever- 
faster pace of the age of science. However, 
even though outstanding men in all walks of 
life have worked together devotedly for the 
welfare of the Nation, our ability to cope 
with such problems has deteriorated. 

One of the basic causes of this is that 
scientists have participated in government 
policymaking largely only as advisers, when 
invited; final decision-making has remained 
mostly in the hands of the lawyer, business- 
man, or soldier. There has been one impor- 
tant exception to this statement. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has never been 
without at elast one outstanding scientist 
on a 5-man Commission; the present scien- 
tist-member has been, on occasion, Acting 
Even more 
important, the present Chairman of the 
AEC has brought unique qualifications to his 
years of association with the Nation’s atomic 
energy programs. Although he has no 
formal scientific training as such, Chairman 
Lewis L. Strauss has shown an insight into 
the political-policy problems arising from 
the technological war with the Soviets 
which very few men have ever possessed. 

In other fields, just as important as atomic 
energy, scientists have only very rarely held 
down jobs at Government policymaking lev- 
els. And, unhappily, there have’ been al- 
together too few statesmen in the Govern- 
ment who have taken an active interest 
in scientific progress and in its implica- 
tions. Actually, it has been said that the 
last President of the United States to sit 
down at dinner with the National Academy 
of Science was Woodrow Wilson in 1918. 

Thus, more often than not, we had no real, 
dynamic leadership in science; rather, we 
have had “decisions based on that part of 
some scientist’s advice which is easiest and 
cheapest to follow.” 


In part, this stems from the unwillingness 
of scientists @hemselves to become full-time 
Government functionaries, and to assume 
greater responsibility for the consequences of 
their work. And, in the largest part,*it is 
the direct result of an educational system 
which seems to bring up children with lit- 
tle. knowledge of science, but with a con- 
viction that God has forever-ordained our 
scientific leadership, rather than teaching 
those children that “our” great scientists and 
“our” great scientific discoveries have been 
largely imported from abroad. 

Then, too, some individuals, including 
scientists, have made mistakes. It would be 
unbelievable if they had not. Some states- 
men have belittled the relationship between 
science and national strength; other states- 
men have assumed that a scientist trained 
in one field is an expert in all of the sciences. 
Some soldiers have been hesitant to embrace 
science’s new ideas and new weapons; other 
soldiers have used scientists merely as pro- 
fessional “axegrinders”’ for a particular serv- 
ice’s point of view. Some scientists have 
cloaked with scientific infallibility both 
their rather naive nonscientific views on 
nonscientific questions, as well as their 
judgments on scientific questions in fields 
outside their area of competence; other 
scientists have tried to maintain that scien- 
tists have made no mistakes, and that it is 
somehow wrong to admit that they have. 

It is important now for all groups not to 
look back at the unhappy experiences of 
learning to work , but to join ranks 
and look ahead to our continued existence as 
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a Nation and as the last bulwark of free- 
dom in the world. 

To do this, it is not suggested that all 
statesmen and soldiers abdicate, and let the 
scientists take over. It is, however, strongly 
recommended that a greater number of 
scientists be integrated, where appzopriate, 
into the working structure of Government, 
particularly in the executive branch, as well 
as in the Congress. Furthermore, it is 
urged that a sufficient number of those 
scientists working for the Government be 
men who understand the dominate technol- 
ogies of our time. Today, one of the most 
important of these is the technology of 
aeronautics. 

With this background, we proceed to a 
suggested program of action. 

Suggested action program 


1. The President's Science Advisory 
Committee 

Up to the present, even though the Chair- 
man has a direct line to the President which 
he can use if he wishes, this Committee has 
generally followed the practice of waiting for 
the President to ask it to do something. 
Since Presidents have very little experience or 
time to develop an understanding of science, 
they don’t know when to ask for help and 
advice, or what to ask, for that matter. Thus, 
usually, some person on the working level 
in Government must maneuver for months 
to get the President to ask the Committee to 
study a scientific problem that may have 
been crying for attention for years. 

On those occasions where the Committee 
has been asked to study a problem for the 
President, the problem has generally been 
too narrowly defined, and many of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations have gone un~- 
implemented, for budgetary reasons. Mostly, 
the Committee has studied narrow military 
problems, rather than such major questions 
of national science policy as the adequacy 
and effectiveness of the entire national re- 
search and development effort. 

For all of these reasons, in spite of a few 
outstanding contributions, the Committee 
has been passive and only partially effective’ 

Action required: The Committee must be 
revitalized, and its membership, mature in 
judgment, but hard-pressed for working 
time, must be supplemented by working 
groups of younger, vigorous men like those 
who came out of our scientific effort in World 
War II. Furthermore, a sufficient number 
of these men must understand the dominant 
techniologies of our time (e. g., only one man 
on the present Commitee is an aeronautical 
scientist). 

The Committee must undertake studies of 
national importance on its own initiative, 
and it must be given to undestand that the 
Chief Executive would welcome such action. 
Right now, the Committee should take on a 
broad study of action required to insure our 
survival in an age of technological contest, 

The study should include: means of at- 
tracting. greater numbers of qualified young 
people tothe study of science; means of*in- 
suring that scientists understand political 
problems and know how to communicate and 
associate with their fellow men; means of in- 
suring that every graduate in the arts, letters, 
law, medicine, etc., is not a technical ignor- 
amus; means for improving the economic and 
social stature of teachers and professors; 
means of reorganizing the national scientific 
research and development effort to place 
emphasis on achievement; rather than ad- 
ministrative tidiness; means of insuring that 
security regulations do not smother tech- 
nological progress; means of insuring the 
adequacy and effectiveness of the entire re- 
search and development effort; means of 
drastically méddifying the -over centralized 
bureaucracy in Washington which has our 


tions and writing progress reports; meenns of 
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‘reducing lead times required to bring new 
weapons and ideas to operational and full 
use; and means of infusing the entire struc- 
ture of the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government with more adequate num- 
bers of men who understand the dominant 
scientific trends of our time. © 


2. The Cabinet 


Most Cabinet discussions of problems 
which have a high technological content are 
conducted by technically uninformed people. 
This is dangerous for the country. The same 
is true on the sub-Cabinet level. 

For example, most of the national-defense 
budget during the past 5 years has been 
spent on aviation. Most of the great air- 
power leaders in the Nation have been life- 
time Republicans; yet, not one of them has 
been asked to do a.Cabinet-level job, with 
the exception, recently, of the Special As- 
sistant for Aviation Facilities Planning. As 
just one result, the President has called in 
as advisers, in connection with the events 
of recent weeks, scientists who, however emi- 
nent in their own fields, are not leaders in 
aeronautical technology. 

Action required: At least one Cabinet- 
level officer should be an outstanding tech- 
nologist-statesman, whose career has been 
in the dominant technology of the period. 
Today, aviation dominates all other tech- 
nologies in its impact on American life. 

Initially, this Cabinet-level officer might 
be a special assistant to the President for 
science, with me rship on the National 
Security Council and the President's Science 
Advisory Committee. Eventually, it might 
prove wise to set up a Department of Sci- 
ence, with Cabinet representation. 

The science Cabinet officer would become 
the focal point for formulating national 
science policy, and for such agencies as the 
National. Science Foundation, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, etc. 

The writer can readily think of 10 out- 
standing men (some Republicans and some 
Democrats) who could qualify intellectually 
and politically for the position described 
above. Each of these men has the humility 
to get advice from other scientists when deal- 
ing with problems outside his own field; 
each is too wise to try to centralize under 
his own control the Nation’s scientific effort, 
for each knows that centralized control is 
anathema to scientific progress. 


3. National Security Council Planning Board 
and Staff, Operations Control Board, and 
State Department Planning Group 


None of these organizations has in it a 
sujcient number of people who understand 
the impact of science on national policy. 
For example, the implementation of a United 
States aerial surveillance program has lagged 
terribly. First, it took years to sell the pro- 
gram and explain its importance. Then, 
budgets to develop the necessary equipment 
were not forthcoming. Various © officials 
trembled at the thought of sending up a 
United States satellite whose orbit might 
intersect the space over Soviet Russia. While 
we debated, the Soviets just went ahead and 
did it, and the military, political, and psy- 
chological consequences are now well known. 

Action required: Staff job vacancies in 
adequate numbers, calling for top-caliber 
technical people, should be created in each 
of these ‘agencies, and outstanding men re- 
cruited promptly for the jobs. 

Tie SEEDS DEACHION Sf, SNE SF Nhe Gremio 
of consultants to study very complex. 
nical problems under the aegis of the 
should be continued. The full-time 
staff members would insure that such ad hoc 
studies are initiated on a more timely basis, 
and that their results are 
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the present time, the Joint Chiefs are g 
vised on science by service people, who 
constrained to brief from the narrow 
of view of a particular service. The 
Chiefs of Staff should be advised by a fey 
outstanding, independent scientists, who 

in a position to lay technical facts on ‘ 
line, regardless of the impact on any s 
service. Scientists selected for such jobg 

should, above all else, be wise, de of compe 









































who will stick to their own fields of : 
tence, get additional help where they need if, — 
and not become just scientifically ed 


ax grinders for a particular service Banh 
















of view. 
The second problem has to do with | 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, whi 
was set up some 10 years ago, to assist in 
selection of weapons systems which re nt 
maximum combat effectiveness at miniaitay ; 
cost to the taxpayer. Ss 
All three services have contributed 
keeping this organization largely buted i 
Recently, steps have been taken 
strengthen WSEG, by recruiting scientistgin — 
more adequate numbers, and by giving the 
group an independent and strong board of — 
trustees, many of whom are outs 
scientists. These steps, taken through the 
creation of the Institute of Defense Analysis 
under WSEG, should be further accelerated, — 
WSEG is supposed to be able to spend ® 
percent of its effort studying problems on 
own initiative. Actually, the present 
organization has never been strong 
to complete on a timely basis the 
studies which the Joint Chiefs and Ke 
Secretaries have asked it to perform. ; 
thermore, congressional sniping and bi ; 
cutting have already begun to inhibit a ; 
more rapid growth of WSEG. “4 
WSEG is one of the principal keys tothe 
“elimination of obsolescent forces, which load 
on the taxpayer an additional bill for 
equipment which would never be used in| 
combat. WSEG can also foster the more 
rapid developtment of weapons which prom- 
ise greater combat capability per defense 
dollar. j 


Both the executive and legislative branch: — 
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es of the Government have a major stake in oe 
accelerating the growth in effectiveness d little 
“the WSEG. cours 
Action required: Add several outstandiig” of mc 
scientists to the Joint Chiefs of Staff oe new 1 
zation, as members of the Joint Strate paper 
Survey Committee of the JCS, and as Defen 
ers to the Joint Chiefs themselves. e resear 
Accelerate the strengthening of the Weap- 6.1 
ons Systems Evaluation Group, as ow! The 
above.. (A further role for WSEG is Ment | 
cussed in the section which follows.) ee money 
5. Department of Defense — 
There are four basic problems which m a > 
be solved in the present organization during 
Defense Department. War 1 
First, the Joint Chiefs of Staff org lems y 
tion must be reoriented, to ke po 
war planning and force level determinati¢ 
in an atmosphere of dedication to the! With 
tional interest, rather than concern wit Defens 
vested interests of a particular Service. tile R 
Second, the Defense eee org an 
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advances in the reach and destructiveness of 
modern weapons, 

Fourth, the military research and develop- 
ment effort of all three services must be 
freed from the shackles of a debilitating bu- 


- geaucracy, and placed in an administrative 


framework in which emphasis is placed on 
achievement and the required resources are 


‘more readily provided. This must be done 


in a manner which insures that reasonable 
competition is retained in research and de- 
yelopment. At the same time, wasteful com- 


tion must be ruthlessly eliminated, and 
a mechanism provided to insure that new 
weapons are selected for production on a 
maximum effectiveness at minimum cost 


. four of these problems are extremely 
complex. The first three are largely of a 
political-legislative nature, and have been 
extensively studied and discussed. For ex- 
ample, regarding the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
interested reader may refer to a Hoover 
Commission staff report dated April 6, 1955 
and entitled “The Vital Roles of the Na- 
tional Security Council and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.” Under the leadership of William 
T. Golden, the present writer participated in 
making this study, and some of the ideas ex- 

above (with respect to the JCS) are 
taken from it. 

With respect to the Defense Department 
organization, one of the best statements of 
action required was contained in the Hoover 
Commission’s 1949 analysis of the Military 
Establishment. It was supported at the time 
by General of the Army. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. An extremely good, recent review of 
this analysis is presented by John A. McCone, 
former Under Secretary of the Air Force, in 
the September 1957 issue of Air Force maga- 
gine, in an article entitled “Organizing Ef- 
ficiently for National Defense.” 

Regarding the first and third problems, one 
of the best analyses written so far, in the 
present writer's judgment, is presented by 
Henry A. Kissinger, in the\April 1957 issue 
of Foreign Affairs, in an’ article entitled 
“Strategy and Organization.” 

The fourth problem, military research and 
development, is in the present writer’s spe- 
tial field of competence. Furthermore, very 
little writing has been done on it, and, of 
course, it has special significance in the face 
of mounting evidence of Soviet progress in 

logy. Accordingly, this 

ts its discussion of Department of 

problems to those having to do with 
Tesearch and development. 

6. Military Research and Development 

The basic needs of fesearch and develop- 
Ment can be simply stated: competent men, 


Wronment, and sound organization. Each 
of these basic needs will be discussed briefly 
in the perspective of what has hap 


pened 
during the 12 years since the end of World 


War II, with emphasis on the major prob- 
lems which must still be solved, 


Competent men 


scientist has never been the top defense offi- 
cial for research and development. Simi- 
larly, although the three services have been 
working hard to improve their military and 
civilian technical staffs, inadequacies in 
military personnel policies and salaries, and 
the outmoded procedures of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, have made progresS ex- 
tremely slow. 

“On the national scene, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics put out a report in the late 
1940's which said, in effect, that there was 
@ glut of scientists and engineers. Ironi- 
cally, during this same period, the military 
research and development budget was being 
limited because of an alleged shortage of 
scientists and engineers. 

The Soviets are now training scientists 
and engineers at about twice the United 
States rate. As long ago as 1952, then 
Under Secretary of the Air Force Roswell A. 
Gilpatric warned that, unless we stepped up 
training of scientists and accelerated the 
pace of our research and development effort, 
we would, eventually, lose the race for quali- 
tative supremacy of weapons to the Soviets, 
by default. We are now in the process of 
seeing this happen. 

Action required: There is-no easy solution 
to the shortage of trained scientists. Many 
of the things which might be done are men- 
tioned above, as jtems for study by the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee. 

The President’s recently expressed interest 
in this problem, and his intention to speak 
to the Nation about it, is the most hopeful 
news so far. If he can get American youth 
as interested in science as they are in sports, 
we will have taken the fundamental step 
toward a solution of this problem. 


Research and development budget 


The military research. and development 
budget has been inadequate every year since 
the’end of World War II, with the exception 
of the calendar years 1950-52. Furthermore, 
we have now twice made a fundamental 


_blunder in equating a stable research and 


development program with a constant re- 
search and development budget. In fact, 
so long as the Soviets choose to engage us 
in an armaments race, the military research 
and development budget must continue to 
rise steadily, in pace with Soviet effort. 

The reason for this is v simple. Each 
successive generation of weapons has better 
performance, to match the gains being made 
by the enemy. These performance improve- 
ments are bought by geometric increases in 
the cost of prototypes of military hardware. 
Thus, if the research and development 
budget remains stable, we reach a point 
where we can no longer initiate new proto- 


t A 
This happened during the Johnson econ- 
omy era, prior to Korea. For some 2 years, 
the Air Force did not have enough research 
and development dollars to lay down any 
new prototypes. We went into the Korean 
war with only one fighter capable of match- 
ing the Soviet MIG=15. That fighter, our 
F-86 Sabre, was equipped with a jet engine 
designed by the British, and a swept-back 
wing design by the Germans. 
The same has happend again since 
. In spite of the fact that it appears 
erwise because gitoeuane 
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and military purposes) has increased by 
about 13 percent each year. 

This basic statistic is enormously impor- 
tant. It indicates that, as the world gets 
more and more complicated, it takes a pro- 
gressively greater effort to invent new things. 
Thus, if we wish to stay ahead of the Soviets, 
‘we cannot solve our shortage of scientists and 
engineers by cutting down on military re- 
search and development programs ard dis- 
charging technical people, as we are now 
doing. 

Rather, we should be stepping up both 
technical training and our military research 
and development programs. i 

In the field of aviation, the present research 
and development budget is inadequate by a 
figure of perhaps $250 million per year. If 
the Soviets choose to continue the arma- 
ments race, it is not unreasonable now to 
foresee a military research and development 
program in aviation alone amounting to as 
much as $5 billion per year by 1975. 

There appears to be a misconception in 
the executive branch of the Government that 
industry should foot the bill for military 
research and development, This should and 
can be done, to some extent, in fields such 
as electronics. In aviation, it simply cannot 
be done, for two basic reasons: 

First, commercial sales of aircraft do not 
produce sufficient profits to permit industry 
to support military research and development 
programs; 

Second, profits on military production con- 
tracts are too small, industry’s research and 
development charges against those contracts 
are mostly disallowed, and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has.been reluctant to allow 
tax writeoffs on industry dollars spend for 
new prototypes. 

Actually, it would take more than the 
entire net worth of the aircraft industry to 
support the military research and develop- 
ment for one year at its present rate. 

Action required: The military research and 
development budget must increase steadily, 
so long as the pace of the research and de- 
velopment effort of our Soviet competitors 
continues to accelerate. 

The Secretary of Defense should submit 
promptly to the National Security Council a 
statement of additiona* research and devel- 
opment budgets required. 

The objective should be to outpace the 
Soviets in aeronautical technology; no arti- 
ficial guide lines, limiting in advance the 
moneys to be requested, should be imposed 
on the Defense Department. 


Research and development facilities 


Regarding research and development facili- 
ties, an extremely long time cycle is involved 
in getting major construction programs ap- 
proved by the Pentagon, and getting author- 
izing legislation and appropriations passed 
by the Congress, as part of the public works 
program. As one example of the extraordi- 
nary length of this time-cycle, let us take 
the engine test facility at the Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center, in Tullahoma, 
Tenn. 

The engine test facility is capable of test- 
ing full-scale jet engines under simulated 
flight conditions. The basic facility was de- 
signed and constructed in Germany, and was 
operating in Munich in 1945. There are 
man: horror stories about how long it has 
taken the Soviets to reassemble various in- 
dustrial plants, either purchased or seized 
abroad. In this case, and in many others 
like it, the United States out-Russians the 
Russians. - 

In spite of the almost frantic—efforts of 


' the Air Force, the engine test facility was 


not put into operation again until 1953, 
some 8 years after it was taken over from the 
Germans. 

During this period, American airpower 
was severely handicapped due to a shortage 
of full-scale jet engine test facilities. We 
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got off to a late start in the development of 
jet engines, after the war. Many aircraft 
were lost due to jet engine failures, at a cost 
of millions of dollars and many valuable 
lives. 

The entire cost of building full-scale 
engine test facilities could have been amor- 
tized for a fraction of the cost of jet aircraft 
lost. Yet it required an incredible admin- 
istrative struggle, lasting many years, to get 
program approval and budgets. 

The same story repeats itself, in the case 
of practically every large military research 
and development installation constructed by 
the Government. It is a dreary story, in 
which ‘our military and civilian scientists 
see their projected and urgently required 
facilities slowly grow obsolescent, while they 
struggle and wait for program approval. 

Action required: A joint task force, com- 
posed of representatives of the Defense De- 
partment, Budget Bureau, and the Military 
Affairs and Appropriations Committees of 
both Houses of Congress, should study this 
problem and recommend appropriate action 
at an early date. 

Research and development administrative 
environment 


The post-World War II economy era 
forced the Defense Department’s Research 
and Development Board to place major 
emphasis on “policing,” i. e., to “prevent 
duplication.” As the fight over unification 
emerged, the three services began “staking 
out their future” in the fields of new weap- 
ons development. This made the policing 
function of the Research and Development 
Board all the more difficult; at one point, 
the Research and Development Board had 
an organization of several hundred commit- 
tees, panels and subpanels, and several 
thousand consultants, enmeshed in organh- 
izational procedures which sometimes re- 
quired as much as 2 years for approval of a 
major research and development program. 

During this same period, the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptrol- 
ler), the Bureau of the Budget, the General 
Accounting Office, and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral gained strength and began exercising 
more control over research and development 
projects. Simultaneously, armed services 
procurement regulations and property ac- 
counting procedures were rewritten, often 
adding to the gsdministrative redtape in- 
volved in getting the research and develop- 
ment done. 

Thus, while the top defense research and 
development organization was engaged in.a 
futile attempt to achieve a degree of coordi- 
nation which the three services were or- 
ganized not to permit, an amoebic bureauc- 
racy slowly enmeshed the research and de- 
velopment organizations of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

This brief historical note leads to one basic 
point: if the Defense Department is reor- 
ganized to eliminate undesirable competition 
among the.three services, the major reason 
for the myriad of centralized controls im- 
posed upon the military research_and de- 
velopment effort by the various arms of the 
executive branch of the Government and the 
Congress, will have been eliminated. It 
should then be possible to construct anew a 
proper administrative environment for mili- 
tary research and development. 

Action required: Reorganization of the De- 
fense Department to eliminate undesirable 
competition among the three-services. 

Establishment of a Hoover Commission- 
. type task force, to recommend a new ad- 


ministrative environment of military re- . 


search and development, in which reason- 
able checks and balances are retained, but 
prumary emphasis to be placed on achieve- 
ment, “ : ' 


- 
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Research and development organization 


There have been two schools of thought 
on the research and development organiza- 
tion; the first has maintained that a civilian- 
type organization should be set up outside 
of the Department of Defense, similar to the 
British Ministry of Supply; the other has 
contended that the military must retain 
control of the research and development or- 
ganization, using civilian scientists only as 
employees and consultants. 

What is actually needed is a mixed or- 
ganization, composed of military and civilian 
scientists, in which people are assigned 
solely according to their technical and ad- 
ministrative competence. 

The military man brings to the job a sense 
of mission, born of the knowledge that he 
may one day have to fight and die using the 
weapons that come out of his research and 
development effort. 

The civilian scientist can bring to the mil- 
itary research and development effort a level 
of scientific training and insight which has 
been achieved by the military man only in 
tare exceptions. Both civilian and military 
scientists are essential to the task; one can- 
not do without the other. 

The estabalishment of a British Ministry 
of Supply-type of research and development 
organization in this country at the present 
time would signal only a further deteriora- 
tion in the effectiveness of our technical 
programs. The basic need is to create a 
unique administrative environment for mili- 
tary research and development first, as rec- 
ommended above. Then, almost any rea- 
sonable organization will produce results. 

Action required: The establishment of a 
British Ministry of Supply-type research 
and development organization would not be 
a constructive step at the present time. 

The Hoover Commission-type task force, 
recommended above to create a new admin- 
istrative environment for research and de- 
velopment, should also consider the ques- 
tion of research and development organiza- 
tion. 


ee 


Operational suitability testing 


Each service now operates one or more 
proving grounds, where new weapons are 
tested before being put into production and 
operational use. For example, the Army 
Ordnance Corps operates the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, the Navy has an operational de- 
velopment force, and the Air Force does its 
testing at the Air Proving Ground Com- 
mand. 

It would add greatly to the realism of the 
work done by the Weapons Systems Evalu- 
ation Group if all such testing were done 
under its jurisdiction. Furthermore, as an 
objective agency responsible for assessing 
all future weapons on an effectiveness versus 
cost basis, the WSEG should in fact con- 
duct realistic field trials before making its 
recommendations. 2 

Action required: As WSEG gains strength 
(see pt. 4 above), the Secretary of Defense 
should consider the feasibility of placing 
all operational suitability testing under its 
jurisdiction. 

The ultimate objective here should be a 
truly unified defense proving ground com- 
mand, under the WSEG, charged with con- 
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which Gardner’s views should be 8 
mented. 

During the last war, recognizing both 
technical and political importance of the 
atomic bomb, President Roosevelt estab- 
lished a Special Atomic Policy Co: 5 
which included the Secretaries of War 
State, and General Groves, the head of 
Manhattan project. r 

The Committee met regularly, both among I 
themstives and with the President. Gen. _ 
eral Groves was thus free to report 
to the President on his progress and Prob. 
1 , without any dilution or modificatioy — 
of what he had to say by any officia] why 
was not shouldering the general’s heavy rm. 
sponsibilities. see 

The advantages of establishing now a sims 
ilar committee, to deal with problems arising 
from the era of ballistic missiles, is obvious; 

Action required: It is hoped that the Pres. 
ident will appoint shortly a single Ditecte 
of Missiles and Space Development, fing. © 
tioning with power of decision at the highest 
levels of the Defense Department. ‘ 

Simultaneously, the establishment of 4 
policy committee, composed of the st 
Director of Missiles and Space Development, | 
the Secretaries of Defense and State, and the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Co 
to meet regularly with the President, 5 
urgently recommended. “a 

8. Pooling of Allied Scientific Resources _ 


The writer has had some 7 years of ¢on- 
tact with efforts to promote greater coopen- 
tion in aeronautical research and 
ment among the NATO countries. In 
of the extreme importance and the sensitive 
nature of the United States-United - 
dom discussions now taking place on 
subject, a consideration of this probiem atta - 
is being omitted from the present paper. - 

9. Public Information Programs. © 


The writer's views on this subject parallel 
very closely those of Dr. Louis N. Ridenour, 
director of missile research, Lockheed Ai- 
craft Corp., as presented in an article e- 
titled “Security Requirements,” pu dq 
in the April 1957 issue of Air Force : 

The action program recommended in t t 
foregoing is truly enormous. Others, will 
broader experience than the writer, may have 
better recommendations on the ¥i 
problems. coyered. All of it cannot be a 
complished overnight. However, unless 
recognize the magnitude of our task 
address ourselves to it promptly, we 
not be meeting the challenge with ct 
the Soviets are confronting us, and the 
sponsibilities of freedom, which was pul 
chaséd for us by the blood and sweat of ot 
forefathers. ~ : ee 
























































The Late Thomas John Bright R 
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North Dakota “Groups Deplore Decreases 
in the Hill-Burton Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


. Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution by the North Dakota 
State Health Council and the State 
health planning committee is self-ex- 


planatory: 

: ed JANUARY 16, 1958. 
The North Dakota State Health Council 

and the State health planning committee, in 

g joint meeting on January 16, 1958, passed 

the following resolution: * 









showed a decrease of $297,547 in Hill-Burton 
funds under part C for hospital construction, 


pment, Tiiceress these Hill-Burton funds during 
and the the past 9 years have been well received in 
mission, the State and have been instrumental in a 
ent, is great volume of improvement of hospital 


facilities; and 

“Whereas there still remains a great deal of 
hospital improvement and construction yet 
to be accomplished and without allotments 
of comparable amounts some of this will 
necessarily be delayed: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the State health council 
and the State health planning committee 
urgently solicit the su t and action from 
our North Dakota Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress for the restoration of these 

Mrs. Fiorence D. Scort, 
Chairman, State Health Council. 


NorrH Dakota State HEALTH PLANNING 
e COoMMITTEB 


“Hon. John Davis, 
Member, Bismarck. 
E. J. Haslerud, chairman; director exten- 
sion service, NDAC, Pargo. 
Miss Brynhild Haugland, vice chairman, 
Staterepresentative. 
Carlyle D. Onsrud, secretary; executive di- 
tector, Public Welfare Board of North Da- 
Bismarck. 
‘Arne G. Bjorke, State Hospital Association, 


Governor, ex Officio 


Dr. A. DeLong, Congress of Parents and 
a president, Teachers College, May- 


Mrs. Walter Schwartz, North Dakota 
Homemakers’ Council, Belfield. 

Very Rev. A. J. Galowitsch, Catholic Rural 
= Conference, St. Joseph’s Church, Man- 


Dr, W. R. Lauer, State Dental Association, 
Bismarck 


FP. R. Knautz, Lutheran Hospitals and 
Homes Society, Fargo. 
Dr. P. H. Woutat, State Medical Associa- 


: tion, Grand Forks. 

RP) . dean, School of 

_ Medicine, UND, Grand Forks. 

| Merle Kidder, State director, Division of 

Vocational Rehabilitation, Grand Forks. 

— R. McClung, State director, Farmers 
né Administration, Bismarck. in, 

|. W. Murrey, president, State Federation 

G. Pray, M. D., State chairman, Ameri- 

Fargo. 


“Whereas the President’s proposed budget < 
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Willis Van Heuvelen, director of public 
heaith, State Department of Health, Bis- 
marck, 

Mrs. Margaret Nash, registered nurse, 
president, North Dakota Nursing Home As- 
sociation, Wahpeton. 

Alex Lind, North Dakota Farmers Union, 
Jamestown. 

George Toman, Society of Professional En- 
gineers, Mandan. 

Mrs. John E. Williams, State Nurses As- 
sociation, Washburn. 

Al Doerr, secretary, North Dakota Pharma- 
ceutical Association, Napoleon. —_ 

Edward L. Sypnieski, executive director, 
North Dakota Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation, Bismarck. 

Mrs. Florence Scott, 
chairman, Bismarck. 

Robert F. Gilliland, M. D., vice chairman, 
Dickinson. - 

Henry Lahaug, Minot. 

Mrs. George Eccles, Grand Forks. 

Joe Halbeisen, Fargo. 

M. S. Jacobson, M. D., Elgin. 

H. H. Pfister, D. D. S., Wahpeton. 

Sister M. Angele, Garrison. 

Obed Wyum, Rutland, 


registered nurse, 





Houston Clergy Opposed to Defiance of 
Federal Court Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to again bring to the attention of 
our colleagues the views of clergymen in 
the South, supporting with 
Federal court decisions affecting public 
schools. The following statement was 
signed by 173 clergymen in the Houston 
area on October 15, 1957: 

STATEMENT BY CLERGYMEN OF HOUSTON, TEX., 
RELEASED OcToBER 15, 1957 


We, the undersigned ministers of religion 
in Greater Houston, believe that it is our 
responsibility to bear witness in the face of 
serious issues which now confront our com- 
munity. We speak for ourselves only. 

The Supreme Court has ruled on an issue 
which affects our public sehools and the 
sacred American concept of the basic dignity 
and worth of every individual. The local 
enforcement of this decision is under the ju- 
risdiction of our Federal courts. While we 
do not believe in the infallibility of our 
courts, we do firmly believe that our courts 
are one of the bulwarks of our society. We 
believe it to be the duty of every God-fearing 
citizen to- encourage respect for our courts 
and obedience to all decisions. - : 

We further believe that for an individual 
or group to defy decisions with which he or 
they are not in t is to encourage 
other dangerous elements in our society to 
follow the same destructive procedure for 
their own ends. This can only lead to 
anarchy in which the rights of none are 


f 





Unfortunate and tragic events which have 
transpired elsewhere recently must not hap- 
pen here. 


We call upon all the people of our com- 


‘munity to join us in prayer. Let us seek 


the spirit of God in meeting these issues. 
Let us pray for patience and understanding 
and fora etenprined, goodwill between all 
of us. 

May God’s mercy and grace direct us. 


t 
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Signed: Bishop John E. Hines, Bishop W. J. 
Nold, Bishop A. Frank Smith, Msgr. J. Cas- 
sata, Charles L. King, K. O. White, Hyman 
Judah Schachtel, W. Kenneth Pope, John 
Knowles, Robert I. Kahn (173 clergymen in 
thé Houston area later joined in the state- 
ment). 





Federal Assistance to Areas of 
Persistent Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of the House to a 
recommendation made by President Eis- 
enhower in both his budget message and 
economic report. It is a recommenda- 
tion for Federal assistance to areas of 
persistent unemployment. 

In his budget message, the President 
emphasized: 

I repeat my recommendation of last year 
for the prompt enactment of appropriate 
authority under which communitfes with 
basic problems of persistent unemployment 
can be assisted in their solution. 


In his economic report, the President 
repeated: 

Earlier economic reports recommended a 
Federal program to stimulate sound eco- 
nomic development in areas of persistent 
unemployment. Legislation previously rec- 
ommended to provide an Area Assistance 
Administration in the Department Of Com- 
merce, to extend loans, research grants, and 
technical assistance to such areas, should be 
enacted. 


Thus we see that the President recog- 
nizes the urgent need for this legislation 
to aid depressed communities. Unem- 
ployment is a problem that should take 
a back seat to none, including national 
defense. It would be the worst of follies 
to concentrate exclusively on military 
power while at the same time allowing 
our economic health to degenerate. 

Yet this is the danger we face unless 
immediate action is taken to reverse a 
disturbing trend toward increasing un- 
employment. An unhappy example of 
this trend is seen in the twin towns of 
Biddeford and Saco in my First District 
of Maine. These once prosperous towns 
are now severely depressed with high un- 
employment caused mainly by a decline 
in textile manufacturing. Approximate- 
ly 2,000 workers lost their jobs in 1957. 

These people are making a supreme 
effort to help themselves in the tradi- 
tion of Yankee self-reliance. They have 
formed an industrial development com- 
mittee to attract new industries to the 
area, which has an abundance of avgil- 
able skilled labor and manufcturing sites 
‘and buildings. An industrial building 
authority established by the State leg- 
islature in 1957 also could help bring in- 
dustry and jobs to such areas. 

But these persevering people lack the 
resources to do it all by themselves. 
They need the monetary and technical 
assistance that only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can provide. The citizens of 
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Biddeford and Saco are not unique. The 
people of many other communities are 
faced with similar problems. 

Congress already has waited too long. 
It should not be necéssary for an army 
of unemployed to march on the Capitol 
to cause the enactment of appropriate 
legislation. The need for action is ap- 
parent. It has been underlined by the 
President. Further delay will mean fur- 
ther unemployment. 

Other measures to aid small business 
in such communities also should receive 
immediate attention. These would pro- 
vide tax benefits, an increase in busi- 
ness and disaster loans by the Small 
Business Administration, and stronger 
antitrust laws to foster free competition 
for small firms. The President has urged 
action on these three fronts also. 

My legislation to give small concerns 
a better tax break, provide low-interest 
loans in areas of unemployment, and put 
the Small Business Administration on a 
permanent basis would help considerably 
to strengthen the important small busi- 
ness segment of our economy and in- 
crease job opportunities in towns like 
Biddeford and Saco. 

The plight of these two towns—typical 
of others throughout the country—is 
pictured in an article, A Tale of Two 
Cities, which my colleague, enator 
Payne of Maine, inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp Tuesday, January 28. 


I think this article is worth: your read- 
ing, because it graphically emphasizes 
the need for early consideration of ap- 
propriate legislation. 


Legislative Poll of the Second New 
Hampshire Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PERKINS BASS — 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing 1958 legislative poll of the Second 
New Hampshire Congressional District: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

For the fourth year, I am taking a poll of 
the people in New Hampshire to learn your 
feelings on important issues before the Con- 
gress. Your opinions on these issues will be 
of great value and interest to me. Please 
check the answer which best corresponds 
with your own thinking and return to me at 
the above address, together with any addi- 
tional comments you may have on the back 
of this sheet. The wording of each question 
is not intended to influence your answer one 
way or the other, 


1. Do you favor the following major legislative recommendations which the President has just 


made to Congress? 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act?-...............-.----..----++-~--|]-<2---]ecenes]--ne ai, 


b. 


a. 
Continuance of the mutual security program of military and economic aid to friendly 
II oo in snc esgicosipie thence Mtns Soest aan 


eo ew ewww nsec n cece wcerereceeesecoesces=|-csee=| -cbeesloccecs 


ec. Liberalizing the immigration laws?__.....-.....--...-.-.--------- idee ebuardlagh > Sani lasers BN Eada aie ia 
A 5-year $882,000,000 Federal aid to education program, providing limited student 


d. 
scholarships, teaching fellowships, and matching grants to States to holster the 
Nation’s educational system, particularly in science and mathematics? 


e. Sharing atomic secrets with our allies? 
f. Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii? 
Do you favor a multibillion dollar nationwide atomic 


3. Do you favor increasing social-security benefits with a corresponding inerease in individual 


and employer contributions? 


. Assuming greatly increased military expenditures are necessary for the security of this 


country, do you favor a balaneed budget at all costs? 


ou favor a summit conference between the President and Soviet leaders on current East- 


. Do 
West SOTO ooo vcd no ddiek bn cnkeneendsocnappecnelein stati tithadé iar paeillideeieliiegs 
Do you oppose inviting to this country the heads of Communist nations for conferences? 


” President Eisenhower has recommended to Congress a 6 percent gy ett pay increase 


for Federal postal and civil service workers (cost $1,043,000,000). 


a. I favor this pay Increase 
b. I am for a lesser pay increase 
c. I don’t think this pay increase is enough 


d. Iam op 


1 answer only. 


posed to any such pay increase at this time 


e. No opinion. 
8. Do you think the Federal Government should exercise additional control over labor union 


finances and activities? ... - 2). on. etn cette en one cence ewes udienl <= <oscenginondn~laserenionns: an 
9. In general, do you approve of the way in which President Eisenhower is doing his job?....-|-..---|-..---|--.s« 


Although this is of course optional, it 
would be helpful to me if you would in- 
dicate your correct name and address below. 
If I have the wrong address or have sent 
you more than one questionnaire, please 
draw a circle around your correct address 


below. 
« ~ Sincerely yours, 


Member of Congress. , 
NOME daitecdnen ns nadamiinnsntincmnpiabat siotheeneee 


The Plight of Postal Workers’ Families 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
carefully 


Congress should consider the 
impact on the families of our good 
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of the present low wage and 
levels. 


itself on its good 


condi 
and wage and retirement schedules, 7 


urge Congress to read-this letter 
the wife of one of our younger 


workers, which is a fine statement of the | 
real human need for prompt action for — 


a substantial pay raise. 
We Members of Congress should 


“ 


action at once. ek q 


The letter follows: 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., 


January 26, 1958) 4 
Dear Sm: I am writing in behalf of the 
postal workers raise. My husband hy | 


worked for the post office for the last 6 years, 
Our income or I should say our ne 


pay is $260 for a month. This is very litte — 
and very hard to clothe, feed, etc., a f rot 


4. My husband has to work an extra jobip 
help ends meet. eS? 

We would like to be able to send our 4 
to college, but at the wages my husband 


makes I don’t see how we can ever do thiy 


for them, 


Our take-home pay, 1 month, $260, 


Our expenses, 1 month, $256.81. 
House (which is 40 years old), $77. 
Insurance ($3,000 worth), $14.26. ~ 
Utilities, $30. 
Food, $125. 
Hospitalization, $10.55. 
That leaves us about $3 and some centsto 
pay for doctors, medicine, shoes, taxes, 
phone, clothes for school, gas for a car 
is not all ours yet, for entertainment 
is very little, due to the fact that clothes for” 
my husband and I are few and far between, 
The prices of food and that price of go 
fruit, meats, and vegetables which my chil- 
dren need and we can’t afford to buy is one 
reason I would like to see a raise for | 


When I go shopping I have to buy the 


Pot 
or: 


est of everything to make $125 a month do. | 


If we have company, which is seldom, that 
comes Off my food money. How is a young 
couple to live nowadays? I would like tc 
some of these people that are against 
raise live, or try to live on what we h 


We are I guess luckier than some of these 


men. Some of those men have 5, 6, or mi 
children. They have to work extra jobs, am 
their wives work to help also. This ism 
fair; isn’t it enough for these men to Wo 
five 8-hour days a~week in all B 
weather. No; they have to work extra 
ee their families going. aad 
I my husband very little between work 


ing two jobs. I'd like to get a job to Hep, 


but he won’t let me. He said, “a moth 
place is with her kids,” which is true. | 
I also think a father’s place is to be mt 
also; is it any wonder why there are 80' 
children that respect their parents nowa 
It’s no wonder young men don’t wall 
work for the post office—what do they Daw 
to look forward to: an extra job at night 
It’s pretty hard, I think you will agr 
keep a family going on such wages. ¢ 
you feed, etc. your family on a dollar & 
per person? If you could I sure would 





The Federal Government should pride 


, ae 


OE Ce kces cee sccu.+s .......... °° @ =~ 3'” eee 
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Sermon Delivered by Rey. Father Joseph 
T. Tinnelly, C. M., Dean of St. John’s 
University School of Law, and Editor 
of the Catholic Lawyer, on the Occasion 
of the Votive Mass of the Holy Spirit, 
Historically Known as the Red Mass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a sermon deliveréd by Rev. 
Father Joseph T. Tinnelly, C. M., dean 
of St. John’s University School of Law 
and editor of the Catholic Lawyer, on the 
occasion of the votive mass of the Holy 
Spirit, historically wn as the Red 
Mass, sponsored by the John Carroll So- 
ciety, and celebrated at St. Matthew's 
Cathedral, Washington, D.C., on Sunday, 
January 26, 1958: Z 

We are gathered here this morning in a 
corporate act of worship. We have come to 
assist at the holy sacrifice of the mass—the 
red mass, to adére God and to ask His bless- 

_ ing on our efforts to administer justice. 

Just as the scarlet-robed judges of the 
King’s Bench in the days of Henry I knelt in 
humble supplication before their God, so do 
we, attorneys, judges, and members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the Gov- 
eémment kneel to ask that same God for the 
grace to recognize our obligations and to ful- 
fil them. God grant that we may receive 
these graces; God grant that we may coop- 
erate with these graces. 

But what are these words that. come so 
easily to the tongue: “God grant”? Are they 
& mere figure of speech, Are they the empty 
shell of a faith long since dead? For Nikita 
Khrushchev, Russia’s lowae’ “ook gad 
1957, that is just what they are. “God 4 
he once said (and it sounded like a prayer), 
“God grant that every Communist be able to 
fight like Stalin fought.” But then he 
hastily explained “We say the name of God 
but that is only a habit. We are atheists.” 

Americans owe a debt of gratitude to 
Khrushchev. These words should awaken us 
to a danger even more terrible than that 
threatened by sputnik: The danger that we 
May continue to say the name of God through 
habit when, in effect, we shall have become a 
0 nation without even the warnings 
4nd safeguards that acknowledged atheism 
‘and acknowledged atheistic policies would 
afford us. 


Historically, of course, we are a religious 
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be continued because of custom, convention 
or emotion. These motives may help to 
preserve a facade of ideals and principles 
but in a crisis they will betray us. 

Unless our national ideals and principles 
are founded on a belief in God and upon 4 
concomitant sense of obligation’ to obey 
God’s law we shall be obliged to shift our 
national policies and objectives from day to 
day, from hour to hour, until we are forced 
back upon the stark, ruthless, purely prag- 
matic materialism which Russia has frankly 
adopted. 

Our Secretary of State has well said that 
we do not wish to base our national policies 
upon atheistic materialism. But we will 
delude ourselves if we entrust to a nation 
which lacks moral character the execution 
of policies based on principles of morality. 
In formulating policies-upon such a scale the 
Department of State will have discharged its 
duty but we the citizen body will have failed 
in our responsibility if we have let die the 
moral character which is necessary to ex- 
ecute such high-minded policy. 

Thank God that religious life in America is 
still vigorous, that Americans as a whole 
have a sense of justice and injustice which 
transcends personal interest, that our na- 
tional policies reflect the ideals of a moral 
and God-fearing people. 

But let us have no false illusions. For 
all too many millions of-our people “God 
bless you” is no more than a synonym for 
“gesundheit”; God is a harmless though 
often useful myth. And for a small but 
significent and highly vocal minority, re- 
ligion is,a racket; clergymen are charlatans; 
morals are the shackles fashioned by an 
ancient and decaying civilization which 
brave young people will courageously cast 
aside. 

Here then is the danger—that godlessness 
and lawlessness may spread unperceived like 
a subtle but fatal poison through the body 
politic. We instinctively look to our 
churches and our homes for an antidote 
to this poison but all too often we look 
in vain. The churches of America have 
the least' effect on many of the children 
who need them the most. Our family courts 
give eloquent testimony of the failure of 
many homes to inculcate any semblance of 
moral or religious training. 

Yet, unless we turn this country into a 
police state we must continue to rely upon 
the majority of people to lead decent, moral 
lives; lives which cannot be regulated by 
police; lives which can\ be policed only by 
conscience. It is not impossible, of course, 
for some individuals to behave morally un- 
influenced by any religious considerations 
whatsoever. But the number of such people 
is small and their moral influence for good 
is negligible because their position is illog- 
ical. 

They speak vaguely of the dignity of man. 
What dignity does man have if he is noth- 
ing but an animal in a highly advanced state 
of evolution? What reverence should we 
have for the individual if he differs only 
in degree from a rat or a dog? Why should 
we condemn Nazi Germany for experiment- 
ing on human beings if such creatures haye 
no higher purpose in life or destiny here- 
after than the rest of the laboratory ani- 
mals? Why should we hesitate to solve our 
problems of overpopulation by disease or 
bullets as we would thin out a herd of 
deer? 

To ask these 


questions in Americh today is 
to answer them. 


Our institutions are based 


mortal destiny, that he is obliged by the 
of 


America needs a leaven of religious men 
and women to mold public opinion; to estab- 
lish or protect standards, patterns, habits of 
public behavior; to bring to our legislative 


i ; 


| 
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halls, to our courts of justice, to our execu- 
tive and administrative agencies and tribu- 
nals an appreciation of the great essential 
importance of the principles upon which this 
Government was founded but which can only 
continue to flourish among a people who are 
basically religious. 

It is essential, therefore, fhat religion in 
America flourish and grow. Yet how shall 
this be accomplished? . 

It is not, of course, a matter for active gov- 
ernmental intervention. In a pluralist so- 
ciety such as ours we want no establishment 
of religion any more than we want a prohibi- 
tion of the free exercise thereof. We dre 
agreed that has not conferred the gift 
of infallibility upon our Congress. 

Religious training is essential, of course, 
lest we become a nation of religious illiter- 
ates. But an hour a week of religious in- 
struction, precious as it is, cannot be the 
complete answer to character formation. 
Instruction is necessary but it must be sup- 
plemented by moral guidance, by training in 
self-discipline, by immersion in an atmos- 
phere of peace and order and justice, but 
most of all by an orientation of all activity 
to God, to adoration of God, to love of God, 
to respect for the law of God, and hence to 
respect for lawfully constituted authority. 

I dare to say that the most important con- 
stitutional problem to face this or succeeding 
generations is not the delineation of the 
respective jurisdictions of Federal and State 
Governments, not the protection of the indi- 
vidual against a tyrannical majority, not seg- 
regation, not evidentiary rules—important— 
essential as all of these things concededly 
are. 

The greatest constitutional challenge to us 
as lawyers is this: How shall religious groups 
be permitted to continue their great role as 
the leaven of society unhindered by Federal 
or State Government? 

I don’t propose to offer you a solution this 

“morning. I frankly do not pretend that I 
have such a solution or that a complete solu- 
tion can come from any individual or any 
group. It is only by the united efforts of 
persons of good will from every group in 
America that such a solution can be possible. 

But America must be convinced that the 
problem exists before it will embark on the 
search for a solution. The present task, 
therefore, and perhaps the most difficult task, 
is one of persuasion; persuasion of our fel- 
low citizens that our country must in some 
manner, provide for the religious education of 
future generations of God-fearing, law- 
abiding citizens. 

The further task of discovering means to 
provide this religious education is an enor- 
mous one, but we must not fail. 

We must not fail. We dare not fail. For 
if we fail we shall have lost all we hold dear, 
all for which our fathers and our forefathers 
fought and died. If we fail, there may in- 
deed continue to be a people and a govern- 
ment in the area now occupied by the United 
States of America, its name and flag may be 
identical with those of our beloved country, 
but it will not be the land of which Lincoln 
spoke—which Lincoln loved. For, if we fail, 
this Nation under God shall have perished 
from the earth. 





Farm Message Disappointing 
EXTENSION OF* REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Laurens (Iowa) Sun published on Janu- 
“ary 23, 1958, appears an editorial con- 
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cerning the Eisenhower-Benson farm 
proposal which represents a great major- 
ity of the people of Iowa. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp I should like to include this 
editorial. 
The editorial follows: 
FaRM MESSAGE DISAPPOINTING 


President Eisenhower’s farm message to 
Congress had some good points so far as a 
long-term agricultural program is concerned, 
but included others that are not acceptable 
to the average Iowa farmer. 

Most unpopular is the proposal to drop the 
fioor on basic farm commodities and dairy 
products from 75 to 60 percent of parity. 
The farmer has not been getting his share 
of income as it is, and lowering the price- 
support floors will give him even less pay. 
For the present, at least, it would seem that 
supports for farm products should be higher 
rather than lower. 

We predict that the administration farm 
bill, in its present form, will have rough go- 
ing in Congress. 





Atlanta Clergy Speak Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker; I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement signed by 80 
Atlanta ministers, as it appeared in the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution of 
November 3, 1957: 


Text OF MINISTERS’ RACIAL STATEMENT = 


These are days of tremendous political and 
social tension throughout our entire world, 
but particularly in our Nation and beloved 
Southland. The issues which we face are not 
simple, nor can they be resolved overnight. 
Because the questions which confront us are 
in so many respects moral and spiritual as 
well as political, it is appropriate and neces- 
sary that men who occupy places of re- 
sponsibility in the churches should not be 
silent concerning their convictions. 

The signers of this statement are all min- 
isters of the gospel, but we speak also as 
citizens of Georgia and of the United States 
of America. We are all southerners, either 
by birth or by choice, and speak as men who 
love the South, who seek to understand its 
problems, and who are vitally concerned for 
its welfare. 

In preparing this statement we have acted 
as individuals, and represent no one but our- 
selves. At the same time we believe that the 
sentiments which we express are shared by a 
multitude of our fellow citizens, who are 
deeply troubled by our present situation and 
who know that hatred, defiance, and vio- 
lence are not the answer to our problems, but 
who have been without a voice and have 
found no way to make their influence effec- 
tive. 

In presenting ouy views for the consider- 
ation of others we can speak only in a spirit 
of deep humility and of penitence for our 
own failures. We cannot claim that the 
problem of racial relationships has been 
solved even in the churehes which we serve, 
and we are conscious that our own example 
in the matter of brotherhood and neighbor- 
liness has been all too imperfect. We do not 
pretend to know all the answers. 
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We are of one mind, however, in believing 
that Christian people have an especial re- 
sponsibility for the solution of our racial 
problems and that if, as Christians, we sin- 
cerely seek to understand-and apply the 
teachings of our Lord and Master we shall 
assuredly find the answer. 

We do not believe that the South is more 
to blame for the difficulties which we face 
than are other areas of our Nation. The 
presence of the Negro in America is the 
result of the infamous slave traffic—an evil 
for which the North was as much responsible 
as the South. 

We are also conscious that racial injustice 
and violence are not confined to our section 
and that racial problems have by no means 
been solved anywhere in our Nation. Two 
wrongs, however, do not make a right. The 
failures of others are not a justification for 
our own shortcomings, nor can their unjust 
criticisms excuse us for a failure to do our 
duty in the sight of God. Our one concern 
must be to know and to do that which is 
right. 

We believe that the difficulties before us 
have been greatly increased by extreme atti- 
tudes and statements on both sides. The 
use of the word “integration” in connection 
with our schools and other areas of life has 
been unfortunate, since to many that term 
has become synonymous with amalgamation. 
We do not believe in the amalgamation of 
the races, nor do we feel that it is favored 
by right-thinking members of either race. 

We do believe that all Americans, whether 
black or white, have a right to the full priv- 
ileges. of first-class citizenship. To suggest 
that a recognition of the rights of Negroes 
to the full privileges of American citizen- 
ship, and to such necessary contacts as 
might follow would inevitably result in in- 
termarriage is to cast as serious and unjusti- 
fied an aspersion upon the white race as 
upon the Negro race. 

Believing as we do in the desirability of 
preserving the integrity of both races 
through the free choice of both, we would 
emphasize the following principles which we 
hold to be of basic importance for our 
thought and conduct: 

1. Preedom of speech must at all costs be 
preserved. “Truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail.” .No minister, editor, teacher, State 
employee, business man, or other citizen 
should be penalized for expressing himself 
freely, so long as he does so with due regard 
to the rights of others. Any position which 
cannot stand upon its own merits and which 
can only be maintained by silencing all who 
hold contrary convictions, is a position which 
cannot permanently endure. 7 

2. As Americans and as Christians we have 
an obligation to obey the law. This does not 
mean that all loyal citizens need approve 
the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court with 
reference to segregation in the public schools. 
Those who feel that this decision was in error 
have every right to work for an alteration in 
the decree, either through a further change 
in the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
law, or through an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It does mean 
that we have no right to defy the consti- 
tuted authority in the Government of our 
Nation. Assuredly also it means that resorts 
to violence and to economic reprisals as a 
means to avoid the granting of legal rights 
to other citizens are never justified. . 

3. The public school system must not be 
destroyed. It is an institution essential to 
the “and development of our 
democracy. Tosacrifice that system in order 
to avoid obedience to the decree of the Su- 
preme Court would be to inflict tremendous 
loss upon multitudes of children; -whose 
whole lives would be 
sult of such action. It would 
the economic, intellectual, and eultural im- 
poverishment of our section, and would be a 


> 


“He will grant us the courage-and faith 
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blow to the welfare of our Nation as a w " 

4. Hatred and scorn for those of anothy — 
face, or for those who hold a position ai, 
ferent from our own, can never be j 
It is only as we approach our problems jp, 
spirit of mutual respect, of charity, ang 
good will that we ean hope to understand ¢ 
another, and to find the way toa cooperative 
solution of our problems. God is nor 
of persons. Every human personali 
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precious in His sight. No policy which 
to keep any man from developing fully ever — 
capacity of body, mind, and of spirit can hp © 
justified in the light of Scripture. This js _ 
the message of the Hebrew prophets as-it is 
of Christ and His disciples. We shall solye 
our difficulties when we learn to walk jy © 
obedience to the Golden Rule: “Th ; 
all things, whatsoever you would that men | 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the law and the prophets.” ae 
5. Communication between responsible | 
leaders of the races must be maintained 
One of the tragediés of our present situation — 
is found in the fact that there is so little - 
real discussion of the issues except within 


the separate racial groups. Under sue 



































cumstances it is inevitable that misuni 
standings will continue and that s 

and distrust will be encouraged. One of the 
reasons that extreme measures have been 
so often proposed or adopted by 
within both races is found in the fact that 
those who are most concerned have seldom 
faced the issues in a situation where ther 
could be a free exchange of ideas. We he — 
lieve that a willingness on the part of white 
leaders to talk with leaders of the Negro race, 
and to understand what those leaders ate 
really seeking for their people is n 
and desirable. An expressed willingness on — 
our part to recognize their needs, and to se — 
that they are granted their full ose 


Soterte ers was 


_ 
ate 


~ 


American citizens, might well lead to a G 
operative approach to the problem , 
would provide equal rights and yet maintain - 
the integrity of both races upon a bai 
of mutual esteem and of free choice rather © 
than of force. . as 
6. Our difficulties cannot be solved in Our 
own strength or in human wisdom. It 
appropriate, therefore, that we approach 
task in a spirit of humility, of penitence, and — 
of»prayer. It is necessary that we prj 
earnestly and consistently that God. will 
give us wisdom to understand His will; 7. 
=. 
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follow the guidance of His Spirit. 
To such prayer and obedience we 
dedicate ourselves and summon al! men of 


good will. 

















SIGNERS OF STATEMENT 

Heré is the list of Atlanta ministers 
ing the declaration of beliefs on the rac 
problems: Wallace M. Alston, Charles b 
Allen, Thomas Anderson, Raymond J. 
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1958 
Stewart, Monroe F. Swilley, Jr., James W._ 
fosebee, W. Earl Strickland, Harry Tisdale, | 


Herman A Turner, L. F. Van 

Wendell Wellman, Albert Wells, Charles L. 
Widney, Allison Williams, Eugene T. Wilson, 
John Womack, Milton L. Wood. 





Subsidy for Ministers 












ty is 
every EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
a = 
sit is HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 
a OF FLORIDA 
efor, | +: IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
— Thursday, January 30, 1958 
Bs ‘4 Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
nsible ly a constituent of mine, the Reverend 
ained, BE. Lester Stanton, of Cocoa, Fla., wrote 
tation me a letter in which he put tongue in 
little “HB cheek and suggested that while the Fed- 
wit @ eral Government was granting subsidies 
_ itmight approve one for ministers. With 
_ @ Mr. Stanton’s permission I am inserting 
of the. it in the Recorpd with the belief that 
been others will get as big a kick out of it as 
groups Idid. The letter follows: 
t that CHURCH oF THE New VISION 
eldom ' OF THE OLD JERUSALEM, 
there ' Redman Creek, Fla. 
Ve be- Mr. Syp HERLONG, — 
white House Office Building, 
O Face, Washington, D.C. 
Ts ate Dear HoNoRABLE Str: Recently I read in 


the Orlando paper about Octavo Broussard, 
and the man who was not going to raise hogs, 
so I hasten to take my typewriter in hand 
to write you about the matter of Congress 
subsidizing ministers. We all know that the 
only reason the Government subsidizes farm- 
ers is because there are so many of them, and 
they have the vote. What about preachers? 
There are a lot of uS, too, and each of us 
has influence with a lot of people. Surely 
the Congressmen in Washington will be as- 
. tute enough to realize the implications, and 
who is there in the United States more de- 
serving of a subsidy than ministers? 
Probably some ministers will object to a 
subsidy fearing that after the Government 
has granted this subsidy it will want to dic- 
tate what the ministers will preach, and 
while there is some danger in this direction, 
Timagine that most of the ministers will 
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preaching. 
there will be many legislators who 
wi in favor ofthis. There is another 
‘Angle to this; namely, what to do with old 
I am now over 65 years of age, 


begin 






for not preaching, I have been 
this on the basis of t article in 

o Sentinel about hog farmer. 
same ratio of p.ymhents as were made 
farmer for not 
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Anxiously awaiting your reattion to this 


proposal, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Henry W, SHORTFELLOW, Pastor. 





Grandma Vaughn Dies at Silverton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
106 years ago today, Grandma Vaughn 
was born in Wood County, Tex., and in 
the course of her long and fruitful life, 
she became the oldest and one of the 
most illustrious of my constituents in the 
18th Congressional District of Texas 
which I have the honor to represent. It 
was with great sadness I learned of Mrs. 
Vaughn’s. passing at the home of her 
daughter in Silverton, Tex., on Monday 
last, but it is with considerable pride I 
take note of her noble life. In joining 
all the people of the Texas Panhandle 
paying tribute to this grand lady, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the following article which 
appeared in the Amaraillo (Tex.) Daily 
News on January 28, which notes the 
longevity and laudable accomplishments 
of beloved Grandma Vaughan: 

~GRANDMA VAUGHN Digs aT SILVERTON 

SILvERTON, January 27.—The Panhandle’s 
oldest resident, Mrs. Elleanora Jane Vaughn, 
died at 10 a. m., today in the home of a 
daughter, Mrs. W. A. Stephens of Silverton. 

Mrs. Vaughan would have been 106 years 
old on Thursday. a 

Funeral services will be conducted at 2:30 
p. m. Wednesday in the Silverton Baptist 
Church. The Rev. G. A. Elrod, Baptist pas- 
tor, wilt officiate, assisted by the Reverend 
James -T. Patterson, pastor of the Silverton 
Methodist Church. Burial will be in Silver- 
ton Cemetery with services under the direc- 
tion of Douglas Funeral Home. . 

Mrs. Vaughan was.born Elleanora Jan 
Spencer on January 30, 1852, on a Wood 
County farm, and she had vivid memories 
of the Civil War when she and her mother 
and five other children were left to tend 
the family farm while her father joined the 
Texas Scouts of the Confederacy. She and 
her mother planted and harvested with no 
tools except a garden hoe. 

She was married to William M. Vaughan 
on September 8, 1886, in Bosque County and 
was a mother to his seven children by a 
previous marriage. Four children were born 
to Mrs. Vaughan, and two of these—Mrs. 
Stephens, of Silverton, and Neal Vaughan, 
of Oak: View, Calif., are living. 

The couple moved to Briscoe County in 
1915 and following Mr. Vaughan's death in 
1928, Mrs. Vaughan continued to live in 
Silverton. She had made her home with 
Mrs. Stephens for several years. 

As Mrs. Vaughan grew older, she became 
Grandma Vaughan to the entire community, 
and her birthdays were an occasidn for a 
community celebration. 

In 1955, when she was 103, at least 300 
persons ori ely extend birthday greet- 
ings, and Vaughan also received 
letters of ; from President 
Eisenhower and former President Herbert 
Hoover. _ : < 

Mrs. Vaughan dictated a reply to the 
President's letter, thanking him and advis- 
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ing him to “trust God and do good * * * and 
all will be well with you in your arduous 
tasks.” 

She concluded: “I will be praying for 
you.” 

Grandma Vaughan believed in the power 
of prayer, also in the efficacy of hard work as 
the recipe for @ long life. She had been a 
member of the Old Faith Presbyterian 
Church for 88 years, 

Survivors include the son and daughter; 
1 stepson, Ed Vaughan, of Silverton; 1 sister, 
Mrs. Myrtle Moffett, of Mangum, Okla.; 49 
grandchildren and numerous great-grand- 
children and great-great grand children. In 
1955, she estimatec) the number of her de- 
cendants at 165. 





Executive Domination Over Tariff and 
Trade Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include a statement by Mr. O. S. 
Strackbein, chairman of the Nationwide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy, 
which he submitted to the Boggs Sub- 
committee on Foreign Trade Policy.of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
on September 1, 1957: 


EXECUTIVE DOMINATION OvER TARIFF AND 
TRADE ADMINISTRATION 


(Excerpts from statement of O. R. Strack- 
bein, chairman, the Nationwide Commit- 
tee on Import-Export Policy, submitted to 
the Boggs Subcommittee on Foreign Trade 
Policy of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, September 1, 1957) 


As more and more industries began to 
feel the’ effects of the tariff reductions exe- 
cuted by the President through the medium 
of trade agreements and as one after an- 
other industry tested the successive reas- 
suring Presidential statements (since 1934) 
that no domestic industry was to be jeopard- 
ized, and pondered repeated State Depart- 
ment protestations that all duty reductions 
were made only after adequate hearings and 
careful examination of the facts, and found 
both the Presidential assurances and State 
Department protestations misleading, it soon 
became apparent. that a qualitative change 
in our constitutional system, as it relates 
to the regulation of foreign commerce, had 
taken place. 

As successive escape clause cases were 
processed through the Tariff Commission 
and it became increasingly clear that the 
President, dating from 1951, was rejecting a 
vast majority of the Tariff Commission cases, 
including unanimous. decisions (tobacco 
pipes, silk scarves, lead and zinc, ferrocerium, 
groundfish fillets, velveteen fabrics), it be- 
came obvious that the State Department, as 
principal administrator of our foreign rela- 
tions, had effectivély superseded the Congress 
as the branch of the Government that regu- 
lated our foreign commerce and administered 
tariff adjustments. 

* s : + * ‘2 

This represented a transformation of pow- 
er_executed within Washington, D. C., with- 
out referendum, constitutional amendment 
or recourse to any of the known and recog-- 
nized democratic processes. 

< 7 * 7 o 
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It became a wholly frustrating experience, 
with few exceptions, for industry and labor 
groups seeking relief from oppressive im- 
port ‘competition, to make representations 
to their elected representatives, to exhaust 
their supposed legislative remedies or to 
take their troubles to the executive depart- 
ments that had to all intents and purposes 
replaced the Congress. 

The elected representatives were power- 
less. They had in one way or another been 
dispossessed of their authority. This now 
lay elsewhere, diffused in various executive 
departments,.offices and agencies and there- 
fore became as difficult to identify and piece 
together as the scattered and broken bones 
of a prehistoric missing link. Thus there 
was substituted for the responsiveness of the 
legislator the elusiveness, the finely split 
but interlocking irresponsibilities and sub- 
lime helplessness of the bureaucrat who is 
caught in the mesh of a policy that he him- 
self perhaps helped fashion and would not 
in any case change if he could. 

* * e - 2 


It became clear that under the circum- 
stances such exectuive officials had only one 
characteristic recourse and that was know- 
ingly to offer fair words and sympathy to 
petitioning groups who sought their help; 
for the bureaucrat knew that he could not 
extricate himself from the policy mesh in 
which he found himself entangled even if in 
some improbable event he disagreed with it. 

Therefore, unless the petitioning group 
had a problem the solution of which could 
be-found to lie within the lines of the gen- 
eral policy to which the executive was com- 
mitted, the bureaucrat was in fact helpless, 
unless indeed he aspired to a martyr’s crown. 
Since there was no wish frontally to offend 
the people who appealed to him, lest slow 
political erosion set in, the bureaucrat made 
a show of sincere regret and offered a num- 
ber of suggestions that he probably knew 
to be wholly sterile. 

- * - . s 


Depending upon the bureaucrat’s resource- 
fulness on the one hand and the degree of 
patience and faith of the petitioners on the 
other, this cat-and-mouse game might be 
good for 2 or 8 or 4 years. 

The bureaucrat’s supreme hope was that 
in the meantime the pressing group would 
have gone broke, become cynically dis- 
illusioned or that fate had been good to them 
and helped them out of their difficulty. 

a a 


The upshot is that the concentration of 
what is a legislative responsibility in the 
hands of the executive is in fact delivering 
power to those who cannot exercise it equi- 
tably except by accident or coincidence and 
can use it only as an instrument in further- 
ance of an executive policy. Only when the 
petitioner’s request fits into the policy can 
he hope for relief—unless he is sufficiently. 
powerful to bargain against the life of the 
policy itself. 

7 - . = 


Repeated experiences with executive ad- 
ministration of the trade agreements pro- 
gram have deeply convinced the succes- 
sively frustrated participants that under the 
escape clause or other instrumentalities, 
such as section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act or the national security clause, an 
industry or branch of agriculture will not be 
extended relief from injurious import com- 
petition on the basis of the facts of the case 
and the criteria set forth in law but will be 
judged, either favorably or unfavorably, but 
generally unfavorably, by factors that are 
nowhere set forth in any written law. 

s a = s s 

The assumption invoked in support of the 
executive administration of the trade agree- 
ments program must be that the people of 
the United States are mot competent to reg- 
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ulate their foreign commerce through. 
Congress. 
. * * = : oe 

The executive duly began to make inter- 
national relations the ultimate criterion of 
his disposal of Tariff Commission recommen- 
dations under the escape clause. This was 
the infinite opening through which every 
congressional enactment.on tariffs and 
trade could be scuttled. It was also the 
opening through which congressional au- 
thority was sent down the drain. 

That is why executive domination over 
tariff administration is the uppermost issue 
today in the formulation of foreign trade 
policy by Congress, 

. * . * * 

We have now come to the real question. 
What is wrong with executive domination of 
our foreign trade? Let us assume that the 
State Department would say what it has not 
been bold enough to say: 
allegation. What of it?” 

* + * * = 

It is unfortunate indeed that so many of 
the questions that go to the heart of the 
controversy cannot be answered by refer- 
ence to factual data. That very fact per- 
haps explains why the tarff issue has so long 
been a political issue in this country. 
Where mathematical or scientific certainty 
cannot be established differences of opinion 
will flourish and generally reflect diversity 
of interest. Policy determinations must be 
resolved on incomplete data and through 
judgments that, in great part must stand 
on their own feet. Ultimate proof in sup- 
port of the position of either side is lacking. 

It is in this setting that executive con- 
trol takes away the interplay of forces that 
we look to in our system to assure a fair 
chance for all concerned. What the ex- 
ponents of executive control say in effect is 
that Congress in policy matters cannot be 
trusted to stay put precisely because it has 
its ears to the ground. Yet it is for the 
very reason that Congress does listen to the 
voters that we can have a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 

* + os ” * 

In the ebb and flow of economic tides and 
the permutation of advantages that go with 
them, it will always come about that a pro- 
gram or line of action that may have looked 
good to the people of this country yesterday 
may today confront us with a strangely un- 
welcome aspect. If the particular program 
is based on legislation, the people can adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions, but 
only «0 long as the legislative channels are 
kept open. 

* * s = s 

It is therefore precisely because there is 
no final answer to the question of tariff and 
trade policy that it would be repugnant to 
the rules of the game and at the same time 
unwise to accept and insulate one particular 
policy against change by delivery it to execu- 
tive control; and that is what has been hap- 
pening and that is what is now under chal- 
—— in the ger and trade ae 


as. uetthe vileadianess' te Saeiiieitinie 

even the trade-agreement procedures (in- 

cluding public hearings) in the long run 

were in any event of little moment, and mere 

window-dressing at best, because in the end 

the President could backstép any, throws that 
outside 


seemed to him to be heading c the 
policy limits. 
* . s s s 


The permissive feature of the law, under 


which the President had discretion to 
accept the Commission’s tion 
(under the escape clause) was as a. 
door to walk away from any semblance of a 
tie to congressional power. The t 
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“We admit the ‘ 


January § 


port his rejection of Tariff _vOMmm™ i 
recommendations; and has done so rep 
edly. This means that the criteria laid a 
in the law (escape clause) become inope 
tive once a recommendation leaves 
portals of the Commission. Since the Tay 
Commission itself is an agency created | 
Congress to carry out certain aspects of t 
administration, the authority of Cor 
also collapses once the Commission hag: 
finished its findings a recommendation, ~_ 
* a * * . 
Surely there are ‘esseinaanis methods. by 
which the regulation of our foreign 
merce and the adjustment of our 
can be correlated with the executive 
duct of our foreign affairs without vi 
the Constitution or doing violence to 
substantial guaranties contained in that 
document. 2 
Such correlation does not call for either 
Congressional abdication or transfer of ay. — 
thority to the executive under such broad — 
terms that the executive can contrive the — 
elimination of Congress from its legitimate — 
field of control. It does call for an advisory 
liaison between the executive, i. e., the State 
Department, and the Congress; but the fre 
dom of Congress ta accept or reject any ad. 
vice that might be tendered must be 
nized as the ruling principle of the rae 
eee. 
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matonination of the presidential veto i& 
vital to the restoration of congr a 
power. To retain this veto would be to form — 
doom all other efforts to break the e ti 
domination. It is this power of final review 
that enables the State Department thom 
the President to frustrate the responsi 
of Congress to the people. It is this 
power that makes a mockery of all 
mediate procedures, such as conscenia | 
hearings and investigations. It is also 
final 1 ee that enforces the executive 
as from the legislative 
ens all interested parties, the ind 
the workers, the farmers, the owners | 
mines, plants or mills into the paim of 
executive’s hands and at the mercy of his 
predilections and those of his advisors, — 


* 





The Virgin Islands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, Rm 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF sentir 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, um 
leave to extend my. remarks in ' 
Recorp, I include the following 


ment: 
Orcanic Act 
1. The use of the franchise of the 
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Virgin Islands. procedure 
double standard of salaries in the Virgin 
‘Jslands government. . 

5. The legislation is deprived of the power 
to establish a superior court which power 
was provided in the 1936 Organic Act. The 
oniy reason why such @ court was not estab- 
lished under the 1936 act. is because there 
were not sufficient revenues for that pur- 
pose. Now that the revenues are available 
the power has been taken away from the 
people's elected representatives. 

6. Although some of the Federal Internal 

Revenue are granted to the islands, the pro- 
cedure for expenditure of such funds grants 
the United States Secretary of the Interior 
final authority to determine how such funds 
may be expended. This has led to the crea- 
tion of duplicating administrative agencies 
which only causes waste of public funds. 
' 4, The 1954 organic act has failed to grant 
the people more responsibilities of self- 
‘government after they had progressed ef- 
fectively and well in the techniques of de- 
mocracy over a period of 18 years under the 
1986 organic act passed by a Democratic 
Congress and approved by a Democratic 
Presiden t. 

8. The act has failed to grant the people 
the right to elect their governor and to pro- 
vide for a Representative in Congress by 
election by the people. 

9, It has failed to grant the legislature full 
powers to make the laws in the democratic 
way by continuing the absolute executive 
veto. 


10. Until the people are granted the power 
to elect a responsible and effective legisla- 
ture, elect the governor, and elect a Repre- 


i sentative to the United States Congress the 

ah yokes of colonialism will continue to be the 

a lle symbol of our Nation’s weakness in the Car- 
} ae 


THE EXECUTIVE 


1. Governor Gordon has abused the veto 
_ Powers granted him in the organic act to 
the extent that Senator Ottley has filed an 
action in the district court to restrain this 
illegal act. 

2. He illegally stified the investigative 
powers of the legislature granted by the 
Organic act and was reversed by the third 
| ireuit court of appeals, and the United 
. Btates Attorney General refused to allow the 
Case to be reviewed by the United States 
Supreme Court. 
_ 8. Although a year has passed the Gordon 
| Sdministration is 





Without commissioners and without any di- 


_ eet and active public policy. 
4 Many , high-salaried -posi- 


j unnecessary 
_ tions have been created at the expense of the 





He has ignored and refused to te 
@ committee of on the import- 
Matter of site 
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to remedy these deficiencies lies in part on 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands and on 
the Secretary of the Interior and his sub- 


ordinates. 


“These officials cannot avoid this responsi- 
bility by shifting it to the people of the Vir- 
gin Islands. The people of the Virgin Is- 
lands are intelligent and capable of learning. 
It is up to the federally appointed officials 
to provide the leadership and training nec- 
essary to develop responsible self-govern- 
ment in the islands, So far as the.commit- 
tee can observe, this leadership has not been 
strong, at least since the.enactment of the 
of the organic act in 1954.” 





PTA Checklist-Questionnaire on High 
School Academic Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to present a checklist- 
questionnaire on high school academic 
standards which was prepared by the 
-Alexandria il of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

In presenting this for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD,' I would like to 
quote from the January C. B. E. bulletin 
of the Council for Basic Education which 
makes -the foll6wing comment on the 
questionnaire: 

Believing that this thoughtful list asks the 
right questions, in the right spirit, we sug- 
gest that other PTA’s and citizens groups 
may find it useful in their own schools sys- 
tems. 


Also, an editorial in the Washington 
Daily News on December 16, 1957, com- 
pliments the work of the PTA Council 
by stating that “its questionnaire could 
well become a pilot project for many 
other parents’ groups.” The editorial 
apeared in some 19 Scripps-Howard 
newspapers throughout the United 
States. 

I think the comments made by Mr. 
Martin P. Claussen, president of the 
Alexandria Council of Parent-Teachers 
Associations is of great interest to those 
concerned with our school problems. In 
discussing the questionnaire prepared by 
his organization, he says: 

Our PTA concern is not quantity but 
quality. : 

The problems of improving our public 
schools in northern Virginia, or nationally, 
are not necessarily to be solved by under- 
taking simply to spend more and more 
money,- local or Federal—nor necessarily 
even, merely to turn out more and more grad- 
uates—the quantity approach. 

Instead, we seek to provide better teaching 
(perhaps even more economically taught 
courses), better teaching conditions, better 
study conditions, better academic standards, 
better avoidance of student distractions and 
teacher distractions, better recognition of 

achievement, better organization 


a 


~ academic 
‘and grouping of grades and classes—in short, 


the quality Some if not many of 


. these problems are not money problems at all. 


. The 30 questions..which we ask of our 
school authorities might well be asked of 
many of the school authorities in the thou- 
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sands of other school-board Jurisdictions 
across the land, I believe. Many if not all 
of these 30 questions have an applicability 
in many, many other communities, I believe. 
Many, many other communities are like Alex- 


andria—they are above the national average, | 


to be sure, but yet they are capable of im- 
proving further the academic standards of 
their schools, in order better to prepare their 
high-school graduates to face the rigorous 
demands of their future careers—whether 
they be vocational, business, industrial, or 
professional careers. 

Each of our 30 questions is a conservative 
one: not a single one asks for more money, 
per se, as a cure-all. Not a single question, 
furthermore, is partisan, or political, or 
racial, or one of personalities. Hence, I do 
feel that they are of interest nationally. 


The checklist-questionnaire follows: 
PTA CHECKLIST-QUESTIONNAIRE ON HIGH- 
ScHOOL ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


A. BETTER ORGANIZATION OF GRADES AND 
CLASSES? 


1. Junior-high-school idea? Shouldn't 
our students, by the time they have reached 
7th grade (that is, the junior high-school 
level, as it is called in many other school 
jurisdictions) be organized into subject- 
matter classes, with each class taught by a 
different teacher who specializes in that 
subject (e. g.. mathematics, general science, 
English, history, or languages), rather than 
continued for another year in the one-room 
elementary class that he has known so com- 
fortably and beneficially since mnursery- 
school days? Aren’t children at the 7th 
grade now “grown up” enough to start 
studying more intensively and seriously in 
each of these subjects? Aren't they already, 
by 7th grade, taking some special courses 
in this manner—for example, in home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts? In other words, 
do the nationally recognized evaluations of 
the success of the 6-3-3 system point the 
way for getting fuller academic accomplish~= 
ment (at perhaps no extra money cost, in 
addition) among the students, from the 7th 
grade on up through the 12th grade? 


2. Meanwhile, what are the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of other or- 
ganizational systems—the 8-4, the 7-5, or 
the 6-2-4 systems? 

3. Grouping of students by ability? 
Shouldn’t all students, in any given course, 
be organized according to their actual capac- 
ity to learn rather than organized (as at 
present) with both the gifted child and the 
below-average child and those in between, all 
heterogeneously and indiscriminately mixed 
together in the same Classroom dealing with 
a given subject? For example, where there 
are 2 or 3 or more classes in the same course 
(in beginning algebra, for example), can’t 
they be grouped into an advanced, an aver- 
age, and a subaverage class (each class 
properly named so as not to offend anyone 
needlessly), so that the backward child is 
not constantly being frustrated by the gifted 
child, and so that, vice versa, the gifted 
child is not being constantly bored or irri- 
tated at waiting for the others less talented? 
(The assumption that a so-called back- 
ward child is less than average in all sub- 
jects is not mecessarily valid, we believe; 
in other words, in a properly grouped fresh- 
man class, for example, a student might 
conceivably be simultaneously enrolled in an 
accelerated history class, an average English 
class, and a subaverage algebra class.) 


B. FURTHER FLEXIBILITY IN PHYSICAL PLANT FOR 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION? 


4. Construction and building rental plan- 
ning: Are the number of classrooms so far 
planned for 1958 through, say, 1963 (whether 
they be in additional buildings or in an- 
nexes and extensions, and whether they be 
in new construction or in rented buildings) 
high enough to accommodate, as at present 
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estimates, full-time basic, academic instruc- 
tion for all students in the years immedi- 
ately head? Is there an adequate balance 
(both in terms of money cost and in square 
footage of floor space) with the other kinds 
of space that are needed—such as adminis- 
trative, storage, cafeteria, special~purpose, 
athletic, or other extracurricular space? 

5. Multipurpose rooms: Granted the need 
for a variety of monclassroom space, does 
the planning constantly in progress provide 
enough flexibility so that enough of the non- 
classroom space now being built or planned 
can be (either by design or easy modifica- 
tion) readily and inexpensively adapted or 
converted into classroom space, if and when 
Alexandria might face still unforeseen 
shortages in the immediate and later years 
ahead? Similarly, is the multipurpose 
room idea being given full enough emphasis 
in planning and space utilization? 

6. Science laboratories: Why aren’t our 
apparently excellent science-laboratory 
rooms used oftener and more effectively, both 
for demonstrations and for student experi- 
ments? Is it because of lack of teacher in- 
centive, in some cases; or because science 
teachers might be too heavily scheduled 
with competing, extracurricular, or admin- 
istrative duties; or because of lack of sup- 
plies and equipment; or because of other fac- 
tors? Should laboratory periods be length- 
ened to make the experiments more valu- 
able? Is there need for more or better 
equipment? Could properly qualified stu- 
dents be encouraged to work, after hours, 
individually or in group projects? 

C. ARE OUR BASIC-INSTRUCTION STANDARDS 

HIGH ENOUGH? 


7. Illiteracy in high-school graduates? 
How does Alexandria compare, in relation 
both to the national average and to the 
adjoining school jurisdictions in the greater 
metropolitan area, in preventing and re- 
ducing academic illiteracy—a phenomenon 
which is said so freqeuntly to be found na- 
tionally among high-school graduates, espe- 
cially in the basic subjects of English, 
mathematics, science, and American his- 
tory? (We hear again and again across the 
Natiton, for exmple, of the problem of busi- 
nessmen who employ high-school gradu- 
ates, of industries that take them on as ap- 
prentices, of the armed services that receive 
them for military duty, and of the colleges 
that enroll them: all of these types of em- 
ployers have made the same persistent ob- 
servation that a serious degree of illiteracy 
prevails, especially in basic mathematics and 
in working English.) How does Alexandria 
compare, and are we doing everything prac- 
ticable to remedy any deficiencies? 

8. Alexandria’s alumni: Could the aca- 
demic histories of the last several years’ 
crop of Alexandria’s high-school graduates 
be analytically sampled with profit and effi- 
ciency in order to reveal where and how, 
specifically, there might be possibilities for 
productive improvement in the future? 
Would such studies (by reference, perhaps, 
to the graduate’s first employer, or to the 
college where he first matriculated) show up 
any particular area of inadequate or defi- 
cient high-school preparation which might 
be stressed in the remedies that might be 
planned for the future? 

9. Academic requirements for graduation: 
Are there enough required courses, that is, 
enough courses in sequence in each of the 
basic academic departments (English, math- 
ematics, science, history, and languages), in 
comparison with the interesting and exten- 
sive variety of elective academic or semi- 
academic courses offered in Alexandria? 
Are these basic, mandatory requirements 


high and broad enough to challenge Alex- 
andria’s student population—whether the 
student is going immediately into business 
or industry, or into a trade, or on to college? 


10. Vocational requirements for gradua- 
tion: Do Alexandria’s high schools provide 
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adequate and satisfactory vocational train- 
ing for vocational chreers? Should addi- 
tional facilities and staff for this purpose be 
provided at any of the high schools? 

11. Foreign languages: Should courses in 
foreign languages be offered as early in the 
ith or 8th grades? 

12. Intellectual demands on the students: 
Do any of the basic academic or vocational 
courses, as presently given, demand too lit- 
tle of students, encourage too low an expec- 
tation and effort of them, and encourage too 
little collateral reading or independent 
study in nontextbook sources? 

13. Homework: Are the students being 
given enough stimulating and productive 
homework assignments, commensurate with 
the time available daily in their busy lives, 
to challenge them to meet higher academic 
standards through directed self-study—re- 
gardiess whether they plan to go into busi- 
ness, or trades, or colleges? Aren’t proper 
homework habits a discipline that every 
student will find valuable later, regardless 
of the nature of his future career? 

14. Reporting sysems: What can be done 
to improve the grade-reporting structure, 
from the 7th through the 12th grades, by 
more emphasis, for example, on supplement- 
ing the letter grades with more perceptive 
comments, on student-teacher conferences, 
on parent-teacher conferences, and so forth. 

15. Library instruction: Are the students 
being adequately taught to be properly skep- 
tical and critical of dogmas presented in the 
textbook (which is sometimes in danger of 
being regarded uncritically as the only source 
of facts or wisdom in a given course)? Are 
the students being fully enough taught how 
to find, use, and evaluate other books, maga- 
zine articles, reference works, and reading 
references which may or may not conflict 
with the ideas presented formally in the 
official textbook? Are they being adequately 
encouraged to use the school library aggres- 
sively and to seek the cooperation of librari- 
ans and classroom teachers in the always 
stimulating exercise of exploration and dis- 
covery in the, rich resources of a good li- 
brary? 

D. CAN TEACHING CONDITIONS BE IMPROVED? 


16. Classroom-teacher pay scales: Are the 
classroom teachers in the basic subjects 
(listed earlier) being paid enough (in com- 
parison with the special teachers who spe- 
cialize in semi-academic courses or in extra- 
curricular activities), so as to keep them in 
a high enough competitive position and a 
high enough position of intellectual prestige 
in the prestige in the community? 

17. Teacher pay-raise system: How can 
Alexandria’s pay-raise system be improved, 


so as to provide increases on the basis of. 


actual merit and achievement in productive 
classroom instruction, rather than pay raises 
that aré based solely on on-the-job senior- 
ity? Is such an unrelieved seniority system, 
insofar as it prevails in Alexandria, haying 
the effect of protecting inferior teachers? 
Is it driving away talented, above-average 
teachers (for example, to private schools, or 
to other schools outside Virginia, or out of 
teaching altogether)? Is it reducing the ef- 
fectiveness of above-average teachers by de- 
moralizing them, when they observe that 
less-talented or less-dedicated teachers are 
easily able to go forward in the career system 
at the same pace, without exerting, any 
special effort or initiative? Does such an 
unrelieved seniority policy actually affect the 
quality of the instruction on a day-to-day 
basis, especially in the several basic aca- 
demic subjects? 

18. Teacher training: In the normal _10- 
year renewal training,, or in the out-of- 
on intermittent advanced training taken 


by teaghers on. their own initiative, are the . 


teachers (especially in the basic subjects) 
encouraged to take graduate courses not only 
on (a) methods of teaching, but also (b) 


on actual content, especially in those fields, 


Peter Sins #5 


January 


like science and history, where 
subject-matter is constantly develc 
faster than the textbooks which deal wi 
those subjects? Can teachers actually yy 
advance-training recognition (that is, 
in their pay status, for example) by 
taken noneducation courses in , 
colleges in such subject-matter fields, cual 
they limited (qvediuates) to approved edy 
tion courses? 

19. Intrusions on the teacher’s time: 


the classroom teacher's on-duty hours a | 


preoccupied with extraneous demands for: 
ministative or other noninstructional ‘ 
semiinstructional work, for example, to 

as sponsor for an extracurricular activity, 
take home-room duty, to take cafeteria 

to take hall-moitoring duty, to work ong 
tistical computations needed by the 


office or the superintendent’s office, ete, = 
any of this having deteriorating effect on 4 


quality of his teaching in the rem 


hours, and on the quantity of time he as 4 


left to address himself to his basic 
tional job? 

20. Overtime pay: Are classroom tead 
being subjected to too much concea 
that is, unrecognized, if not actually 
known-—and uncompensated overtime, ¢ 
(a) between 3 and 5 p. m. or (b) during 
nings and weekends? Shouldn’t they 
compensated for time beyond the terms 
“a contract, for whatever necessary 

is required of them by departmental head 
or principals? Or should their workload } 
adjusted otherwise? i 

21. Nonacademic overtime: Insofar as # 
Classroom teacher’s overtime might 


heavily with nonacademic matters, such a | 


administrative work or heavy extrac 
activities, could not each departmerit 
vide, instead, either (a) ‘compensation, of, in 
some cases (b) draw on on-duty clerical 
sonnel in the school office, or (c) one a 
interested parents in the community? 
22. Academic overtime: Imsofar as 
classroom teacher’s overtime work may 


self-improvement study, etc., could not} 
of that kind of work be done during on 
hours, or else again compensated for 
ing to predetermined uriderstandings? 

23. Pupil load: Is the total pupil load 
classroom teacher too high to enable 
teacher to give adequate individual a 
tion? What should be the maximum 
load (as distinguished from classroom 

24. Teacher standards comparatively: 
do the above teacher-quality standards 
teaching conditions compare with : 
other neighboring school jurisdictions in| 
greater metropolitan area—in the area 
makes up, realistically, the “competitive” 
=e recruitment and retaining of 
ers 


E. ARE THERE NEEDLESS STUDENT 


25. Extracurricular distractions: Is 
student, including the above-average 
dent, being kept too busy during sch 
hours with extracurricular and school’ 
ministrative duties, to the detriment of 
academic studies? Is this eres i 
(during his or her already short 
entirely warranted, as a 
policy? Why are there an auled! 
curricular activities at on during 10 
hours, other than those rare and except 
cases which might be specially 
which (if approved) can be csretuly S 
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recruit adult volun- 
~ teers in the comm) (through the PTA, 
for example) if such power costs are 
peally found to be beyond the approved 
school budget? . 
¥. BETTER ACADEMIC RECOGNITION OF GOOD AND 
. SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


97. Student promotion policy: What more 
can Alexandria’s school authorities do to 
academic standards so as to refrain 
from advancing students unless they have 
actually attained the approved academic 
jevel to merit such advancement? Is the sys- 
tem of “automatic nm,” insofar as it 
may still prevail in modified form in Alexan- 
dria, affecting adversely the actual learning 
both of the faster and the slower 
students, in particular courses? 
_ 98. Honor roll: Shouldn’t all of ‘Alexan- 
dria’s high schools operate under a single 
honor-roll policy, whereby academic recog- 
nition can be periodically and officially be- 
stowed, either at midterm or at the end of 
the semester, or both? The need for such a 
policy is especially evident in view of the 
many forms of extracurricular and non- 
academic honors which are already con- 
stantly being bestowed, almost daily, 
throughout the high schools (e. g., the var- 
sity and junior varsity awards, class elec- 
tions, club elections, popularity contests, 
etc.). 
29. Honor-roll standards: Should the re- 
ported grades in nonacademic subjects (e. g., 
the grades in physical education, in certain 
extracurricular “classes”, etc.) be counted 
in an academic honor roll? Since the stu- 
dents who excel in nonacademic activities 
are already well recognized in those other 
activities, and since the Honor roll is after 
all an academic honor roll, should not their 
“monacademic grades be discarded, com- 
pletely and categorically, for honor roll pur- 
poses? Indeed, should such courses even be 
graded? 


P it (perchance) seek 


30. Honor society: Is the honor society 


in our high schools a truly academic award 
system, somewhat analogous to Phi Beta 
Kappa in college? Or is it essentially an- 
other extracurricular club? We understand 
that, under policies handed down by the 
honor society’s national organization, the 
local club's existing members or club of- 
ficers are first obliged to formally vote to 


‘honacademic standards. It therefore: ap- - 


Pears that our high schools do not ac- 
tually have a system of senior awards for 
Teally outstanding academic accomplish- 
ment per se. Shouldn’t such a system be 


established, analogous to what is so com- 
mon in colleges? 


Senseless Firings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF “ 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 
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Services Subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the firing of some 5,000 ex- 
perienced reserve officers “does not make very 
good sense,” in the light of current efforts to 
get pay increases‘in the national defense 
establishment in order to keep trained men 
in the services. 

But he rejected the appeal of the com- 
mittee that further discharges be held up 
for 60 days to permit further study of the 
matter. 

The bureaucratic pulling and hauling ex- 


-emplified in this incident illustrates the 


point made by W. R. Hearst, Jr., in his re- 
cent Editor’s Report in the Hearst Sunday 
newspapers, when he said there is urgent 
necessity for President Eisenhower “to carry 
out his implied‘ promise of personally tak- 
ing charge of a reorganization of the De- 
fense Department.” 

As Mr. Hearst remarked, there have been 
high hopes in the Nation “that Ike would 
call upon his own vast experience in the 
military to eliminate the partisan jealousies 
and bureaucratic red tape which presently 
impede our defense effort.” 

It is a disappointment to the people that 
the President has not seemed to act as 
fully and properly in the fulfillment of pub- 
lic expectations, and the confession by Sec- 
retary Gates gives definite substance to that 
feeling. 


Memorial Urging Amendment of the 
' Financial Institutions Act of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L..MENDEL RIVERS 


. oF souTH G@afOLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker,’ under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therewith 
a concurrent resolution memorializing 
Congress to amend the Financial Insti- 
tutions Act of 1957 so as to allow the 
State’s supervisory agencies to approve 


- or disapprove proposed mergers of State 
banks. 


chartered 
The concurrent resolution follows: 
Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to amend the Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957 so as to allow the State's 
agencies to approve or dis- 
approve proposed mergers of State char- 
tered banks ‘ * 


Whereas the Financial Institutions Act of 
1957, known as S. 1451, has already passed 
the United States Senate and now is being 
considered by the House Banking Committee 
of the United States Congress, which bill 
would amend the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Act pertaining to State char- 


Whereas the power to approve or disap- 
prove mergers of State chartered banks has 
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izing the banking system as we know it to- 
day; and 

Whereas there has been no proof submitted 
that the State banking supervisory agencies 
in the various States are not capable and 
fully qualified to pass judgment on proposed 
merging of State chartered banks; and 

Whereas the State Board of Bank Control 
has done an outstanding job of regulating 
State chartered banks in South Carolina and 
the passage of said bill would seriously limit 
their authority and further restrict States 
rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States be memoralized to 
amend section 23 of the Financial Institu- 
tions Act of 1957 so as to allow the State 
supervisory agencies in the respective States 
to retain the authority and power to approve 
or disapprove the merger of any State char- 
tered banks; be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of Congress 
from the State of South Carolina be re- 
quested to do all within their powers to 
achieve the amendment of section 23 of the 
act so as to leave the merging authority 
of State chartered banks in the control of 
the respective State banking supervisory 
agencies; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Members of the House 
of Representatives and to each Senator of 
the -_United States Congress from South 
Carolina. 


The Theodore Roosevelt Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no man better qualified to write about 
Theodore Roosevelt than Mr. Hermann 
Hagedorn, who has devoted the greater 
part of his life to documenting the 
Roosevelt papers. 

Mr. Hagedorn has now written a book 
entitled “The Theodore Roosevelt Treas- 
ury,” and with the hope that a brief 
glimpse of the warm and stimulating 
personality of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
lived in my congressional district, will 
tempt my colleagues to read further, I 
ask -permission to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the following 
review, as it appeared in the December 9, 
1957, issue of Newsweek: 

THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT TREASURY 
(By Hermann Hegedorn) 

While still a young man, Hermann Hage- 
dorn met Theodore Roosevelt 7 years after 
the great “T. R.” had stepped down from 
the Presidency. Hagedorn, a poet and nov- 
elist, was enormously attracted by the older 
man and was chiefly responsible for organiz- 
ing the Roosevelt Memorial Association, a 
group which purchased the Roosevelt home 
at Sagamore Hill, and 4 years ago presented 
it to the Nation as a shrine. In addition, 
as a biographer and editor, Hagedorn has 
spent almost 40 years in painstaking docu- 
mentation of the “T. R.” legend (The Boys’ 
Life of Theodore Roosevelt, Memorial Edi- 
tion of the Writings of Theodore Roosevelt, 
The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill). 
Now; at 75, as a kind of summation of his 
previous studies, Hagedorn has put together 
a revealing self-portrait of his vigorous hero, 
drawing material from Roosevelt’s own vol- 
umes, state papers, and private correspond-, 
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ence. Little he presents is new, but it is 
all refreshing, invigorating stuff, and affords 
some splendid glimpses of this truly bound- 
less enthusiast. 

Roosevelt’s big-game hunting exploits are 
well known and, in. this- volume, hair- 
raisingly described. His athletic prose con< 
cerning the hunting field often shows & 
strong similarity to that of Ernest Hem- 
mingway. But lion shooting was only one 
thing to do outdoors. Roosevelt’s-real sen- 
sitivity as a naturalist is perhaps less ap- 
preciated. He was fond of birds and loved 
to identify their calls. After a visit to Ten- 
nessee, he recorded one particularly blissful 
experience: 

“I went to my room about 10. The moon- 
light was shining in through the open win- 
dow, and the mocking-bird was already in 
the magnolia. The great tree was bathed in 
a flood of shining silver; I could see each 
twig, and mark every action of the singer, 
who was pouring forth such a rapture of 
ringing melody * * * he would rise, flut- 
tering and leaping through the branches, 
his song never ceasing for an instant, until 
he reached the summit of the tree and 
launched into the warm, scent-laden air, 
floating in spirals, with outspread wings. 
* * * I stayed till midnight listening to him; 
he was singing when I went to sleep.” 

In the wide variety of his interests— 
ranching, soldiering, writing, and politics— 
“T. R.” was much like Winston Churchill. 
Certainly the following note, written to his 
successor as Roosevelt surrendered the Pres- 
idency_to William Howard Taft, displays a 
definite Churchillian flavor: 

“One closing legacy. Under no circum- 
stances divide the battleship fleet between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans prior to the 
finishing of the Panama Canal * * * obey 
no direction of Congress and pay heed to no 
popular. sentiment, no matter how strong 
* * * in such a vital matter as this.” 

Only 42 when he entered the White House, 
he took with him a large family, including 
several young children. Writing to son 
Kermit, he describes in detail a typical up- 
roarious family skirmish: 

“When we got home mother went upstairs 
first and was met by Archie and Quentin, 
each loaded with pillows and whispering not 
to let me know that they were in ambush; 
then as I marched up to the top they as- 
sailed me with shrieks and chuckles * * * 
and then the pillow fight raged up and down 
the hall. After my bath I read them from 
Uncle Remus.” 

When he stepped down from office, he was 
only 50 years old. He began tmmediately to 
travel, and. visited a number of European 
sovereigns, noting that they “were not as a 
whole very ambitious or very forceful, 
though fine, honest good fellows.” In 1911, 
Roosevelt went to England as the American 
representative at the funeral of King Edward 
VII and here he observed the manners of 
kings in a group: 

“As soon as I entered the room, the Bul- 
garian Czar came up to speak tome. * * * 
He is a very competent fellow, but with some 
unattractive traits, and at the momept all 
the other sovereigns were angry with him 
because he had suddenly christened himseif 
ezar instead of king, which they regarded 
as bumptious. * * * While I was talking 
to the Czar, the Emperor [Kaiser Wilhelm II 
of Germany] suddenly walked up to us, 
thrust himself in ahead of the Czar, turned 
his back square to him and said to me: 
“Roosevelt, my friend, I want to introduce 
you to the King of Spain; (then with 4 sud- 
den ferocious glance over his shoulder at the 
Czar) ‘he is worth talking to’.” 

Although not a scholarly man, Roosevelt 
eT a ee ne Seen = 
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the end of his life, he commented 
te his reading tastes: 
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“Sometimes one wishes to read for the 
sake of contrast. To me Owen Wister 
(Roosevelt’s ‘one-time Harvard clubmate, 
subsequently author of the phenomenally 
best selling Western, The Virginian) is the 
writer I wish when I am hungry with the 
memories of lonely mountains, of vast sunny 
plains with seas of wind-rippled grass, of 
springing wild creatures and lithe sun-tan- 
ned men who ride with utter ease on un- 
groomed, half-broke= horses. But when I 
lived much in cow camps I often carried a 
volume of Swinburne, as a kind of anti- 
septic to alkali dust, tepid muddy water, 
fryingpan bread, sow-belly bacon, and. the 
too-infrequent washing of sweat-drenched 
clothing.” 

Summing up: Vigorous self-portraiture, 


California Employees’ Study Blasts 
Inequity in Wage Structures 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Alameda Naval Air Station 
Association has prepared an extensive 
and comprehensive study of the salary 
scales paid to classified—white collar— 
and per diem—blue collar—employees at 
that station. The discrepancies are 
alarming. 

The study bears out the contention of 
many of us who have long fought for a 
proper adjustment of salaries for Federal 
employees, that action is needed now. 

Jerry Kluttz, of the Washihgton Post 
and Times Herald, one of the astute 
students of civil service, summarizes this 
report in his column today. 

While this report was sent to many of 
you, I realize you have not had time to 
digest it. May I urge you to study the 
summary in Jerry Kluttz’ column which 
I make part of these remarks: 

Tue FEDERAL Diary 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 
CALIFORNIA EMPLOYEES’ STUDY BLASTS INEQUITY 
IN WAGE STRUCTURES 

The Federal Government “has surrendered 
its long-cherished position and reputation as 
a@ model employer. 


“It can no longer claim that: it treats all* 


employees fairly and squarely. 

The Government “is unfair, unrealistic, 
and unreasonable in the salaries paid its 
white-collar employees. The white-collar 
worker is the ‘forgotten man’ in Govern- 
ment.” 

That stinging indictment of Uncle Sam as 
an employer and his different, inconsistent 
and conflicting salary policies is in a report 
prepared by the Alameda, Calif., Naval Air 
Station Association. 

And the employee group, which conducted 
the study at its own expense, backs up its 
charges with convincing and shocking facts. 

Representative Grorce Mituer, Democrat, 
California, described the document as “ex- 
haustive and painstaking, clearly demon- 
strating the sorry — of the classified 
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collar)—is used by the Navy mainly to 
pair and overhaul planes on Pacific ¢ 

Tt also has 1.006 silvery pelusenel cae 
there. So the station has three differ 


salary systems. a 

Since 1940, blue-collar laborers and m 
chanics there have received 14 pay ra 
which have increased their salaries an 
age of $3,348, or 157 percent. 

In the same period, the white-collar ¢ 
fied have received only 6 increases that 
averaged $1,610, or 70 percent. a 

Meantime, living costs have leaped { 
percent in the San Francisco Bay are® w 
Alameda is situated. 

A laborer-cleaner at Alameda is the lc 
paid of the blue-collar. workers. His st: 
salary is now $4,056, compared with $1 
1940—an increase of 225 percent. 

And this will jolt you. Of the 1,254 white. 
collar employees there, 815, or 65 percent, ar 
paid less than a laborer-cleaner. 

“Astounding?” the report asks, and 
adds, “Yes, but it’s true.” That should 
as the understatement of the year. 

The study observes that a GS-1 
worker had a $1,260 starting salary in 
which has risen to only $2,690 today. 


classified’s salary would be $4,095 if he ad 


gotten the same increases as a 
cleaner. 

Now don’t conclude that Alameda is a hor 
rible example of poor personnel 
tion. What's happening there is 
peated in hundreds of other places the 
over, including the Nation’s Capital. 

Classifieds are taking a severe bea 
this condition will continue until the p 
laws are changed by Congress to insure 
treatment of Government employees. 

Think of this: Alameda is forced to | 
many white-collar college graduates at 
@ year, or $386 less than an unskilled 
cleaner. 

Roundup: Representative Vincent J. 
LAY, of New Jersey, the Republican who fe 
cently turned Democrat, is the new 
of the House Post Office and Civil 
Committee. * * * Civil ‘Service a 


yesterday that cost-of-living allowances for — 


Federal employees in the Territories 
continue at present rates, which are 1 
percent of base pay in Puerto Rico, 20 

in Hawaii, and 25 percent in Alaska and 


Democrat, of Idaho, will hold a meeting 
his Postal Subcommittee on February 7 t 
consider bills to raise the auto allowance 
rural carriers from 9 to 11 cents a mile, 


\ 


Virgin Islands * * * Senator cra nein 


Consumers Must Be Shown the Ferme 
Loss Is Not Their Gain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS “ 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT?I 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


question has been asked of the const 
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‘Both Senator Taye and Senator Hum- 


yaxer have blasted away at adminstration 
, to cut price support on basic products. 
appears 


be made to realize that: 

Very little of the billions spent in his 

name goes to the farmer. Foreign aid and 
giveaways or trade deals can 

y be charged to the-farmer for they 

are an instrument of foreign and national 

The American farmer is undergoing a 
capital explosion and needs help if he is to 
survive and prosper. A recent survey 

_ showed that it takes an investment of any- 

' where from $14,000 to $89,000 to make a 
net profit of $2,500 on the farm. In this 
area the figure is estimated between $20,000 
and $25,000 to produce such a profit. Only 
& decade ago, $5,000 bought a lot of farm 
equipment. 

We believe if the true picture is presented 
to our fellow citizens who are primarily 
consumers, there will be little difficulty in 
passing a reasonable program. e 


Jedaction in Strength-and Elimination of 
E Mivkiens and Units of the Army Ma- 
tional Guard From Troop Structure 
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cludes only sufficient funds to support an 
enrolled in the Army National 
Guard of 360,000 for fiscal year > 
Should the appropriations recommended 
the President’s budget prevail, the National 
Guard will again be forced to reduce by at 
least 40,000 members fiscal year 1959. 
These strength reductions in the Army Na- 
tional Guard will require the discharge of 
74,000 voluntarily participating citizen-sol- 
'diers, many of whom have acquired a reserve 
obligation and are trained members of effec- 
tive combat and combat-support units. 
Separate and entirely apart from the re- 
duction in strength is a proposed complete 


board would cause the National Guard 
lose. about 1,200 of our approximately 
federally recognized, organized, and op- 
g units. This is not a reduction of 
its, or units carried in a nebulous 
some future activation, but rather 
disbandment of existing organiza- 
ts in operation, units with per- 
» equipment and facilities, and units 
n historical background and tradition. 
what basis this slash of division and 
nondivisional units might be accomplished 
is purely in the realm of conjecture. If such 


gf 
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Territory will be affected for the reason that 
units remaining in the troop basis will have 
to be redistributed among the States. It ts 
increasingly apparent that contrary to the 
time-honored and long standing military 
policy of this Nation, programed reductions 
in the strength and organization of the ac- 
tive Army are to be reflected in concurrent 
curtailment of the Army National Guard and 
Army Reserve. 

While we are aware of the necessity for a 
reorganization of the Army National Guard 
to conform to the pentomic concept, and 
have previously concurred therein, we are 


P ‘firmly of the opinion that— 


1¢ The present strength should remain at 
& minimum of 400,000; 

2. The existing 27 divisions.should be re- 
tained; * 

3. Necessary modification to the troop 
structure should be accomplished by reor- 
ganization, redesignation, or conversion of 
existing divisional and nondivisional units; 

4. The Army National Guard should be 
authorized to maintain all units on the 
same levels, of strength, equipment, and 
training. 


S WrL1Am H. Harrison, Jr., 
Major General, AGC, Massachusetts 
National Guard, The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, ra 
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chairman of the State of Maryland com- 
mission that drafted the Maryland Sub- 
versive Activities Act of 1949. Mr. Ober, 
a member of the Baltimore bar, is a past 
president of the Maryland Bar Associa- 
tion; a graduate of Harvard Law School, 
and an outstanding legal authority. 
Mr. Ober’s thesis is that the Supreme 
Court has, in recent decisions, hampered 
the efforts of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of both the Federal and 
State Governments to defend the United 
States from subversives. Every Member 
will find Mr. Ober’s careful analysis of 
this problem of interest in connection 
with pending actionon H. R.3 and S. 654. 
Mr. Ober’s article follows: 
COMMUNISM AND THE CourRT: AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


(By Frank B. Ober, of the Maryland bar 
(Baltimore) ) 


At the end of World War IZ a series of 
decisions by the Supreme Court seemed to 
indicate that the majority of the Court, as 
then constituted, were blind to the threat of 
communism to our internal security. Chief 
Justice Stone, dissenting in the Schneider- 
man case in 1943, even then, however, rec- 
ognized and exposed the nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy from the party’s own 
documents. Justices Roberts, Frankfurter, 
and Reed ofter dissented in these cases.1 

By 1950, the personnel of the Court had 
changed through the death or retirement of 
four judges,? and the dangers of communism, 
both external and internal, had become only 
too clear* A new attitude of the majority 
of the Court, as reconstituted, was fore- 
shadowed in the Douds cases, upholding the 
validity of the Taft-Hartley requirement that 
labor union leaders file non-Communist 
affidavits.‘ 

The Dennis case,* in sustaining the convic- 
tion of the 11 Communist leaders under the 
Smith Act in 1951, made it abundantly clear 
that the entire Court, except Justices Black 
and Douglas, had finally recognized the dan- 
ger from the Communist conspiracy and the 
necessity of legislation against it. The ma- 
jority opinion by Chief Justice Vinson em- 
phasized the necessity of the Government’s 
preventing its own violent overthrow. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, concurring, said: 

“The Communist Party was not designed by 
these defendants as an ordinary.- political 
party. For .the circumstances of its organ- 
ization, its aims and methods, and the rela- 
tion of the defendants to its organization 
and aims we are concluded by the jury’s 
verdict. * * * We may take judicial notice 
that the Communist doctrines which these 
defendants have conspired to advocate are in 
the ascendency in powerful nations who can- 
not be acquitted of unfriendliness to the in- 
stitutions of this country. We may take 
account of evidence brought forward at this 
trial and elsewhere, much of which has long 
been common knowledge. In sum, it would 
amply justify a legislature in concluding that 
recruitment of additional members for the 
party would create a substantial danger to 


‘national security. 


Justice Jackson, concurring, said: 

“The Communist Party, nevertheless, does 
not seek its strength primarily in numbers, 
Its aim is a relatively smail party whose 
strength is in selected, dedicated, indoctri- 
nated, and rigidly disciplined members. 
From established policy it tolerates no devi- 
ation and no debate. It seeks members that 


‘are, or may be secreted in strategic posts in 


transportation, communications, industry, 
Government, and especially in labor unions 
where it can compel employers to accept and 
retain its members. It also seeks to infil- 
trate and control organizations of profes- 
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sional and other groups. Through these 
placements in positions of power it seeks a 
leverage over society that will make up in 
power of coercion what it lacks in power of 
persuasion.” 

The Court had little difficulty in holding 
that the clear and present danger rule of 
reason, applied to laws limiting free speech, 
could not be used to upset laws directed at 
sedition of a serious character.* Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson pointed out that the rule can- 
not mean that before the Government can 
act it must wait until the putsch is about 
to be executed. Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
said there was ample justification for a legis- 
lative judgment that the conspiracy now be- 
fore us is a substantial threat to national 
order and security. Mr. Justice Jackson 
said: 

“Unless we are to hold our Government 
captive in a judge-made verbal trap, we 
must approach the problem of a well organ- 
ized nationwide conspiracy, such as I have 
described, as realistically as our predecessors 
faced the trivialities that were being prose- 
cuted until they were checked with a rule 
of reason.” 

Prosecutions under the Smith Act were 
hampered by pleas cf the fifth amendment 
before grand juries to questions relating to 
Communist activity because that was a link 
in the chain of evidence required for convic- 
tion under the Smith Act." Congress there- 
fore amended and broadened the Immunity 
Act so that witnesses in investigations re- 
lating to national security, upon application 
to the Court, could be granted immunity 
and compelled to testify.* 

THE ULLMAN CASE—THE IMMUNITY 
ACT UPHELD 


This act was sustained in 1956 in the 
Uliman case,® and the Court, in an opinion 
by Justice Frankfurter, declined to extend 
the fifth amendment to protect against pos- 
sible loss of jobs, expulsion from unions and 
general public opprobrium. Justices Black 
and Douglas dissented. 

Congress meanwhile passed the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950. This 
act proscribed acts substantially contribut- 
ing to a totalitarian dictatorship, controlled 
by a foreign government.within the United 
States; required registration of Communist 
action and front organizations; set up a Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board; and made 
it unlawful for members of totalitarian or- 
ganizations to hold nonelective offices or to 
conceal membership therein in seeking em- 
ployment in defense facilities. While pro- 
viding certain sanctions, it declared that 
mere membership in the Communist Party, 
so disclosed, was not per se a crime. 

The Court in 1956 referred back to the 
Board for further evidence, without reach- 
ing constitutional issues, a decision requir- 
ing the Communist Party to register. This 
was because of alleged perjury elsewhere of 
the notorious Matusow and two other wit- 
nesses. Justices Clark, Reed and Minton 
dissented on the ground that these three 
witnesses had all been cross-examined at 
length on the very issue of perjury, and 
that the Court should have determined the 
important issue of constitutionality of the 
act, which they called a bulwark of the con- 
gressional program to combat the menace of 
world communism. The Board on rehearing 
adhered to its prior opinion that the Com- 
munist Party should register." 

Additions were made to this act by the 
Communist Control Act of 1954," extend- 
ing the act to include Communist-infiltrated 
organizations and making labor organiza- 
tions determined to be such ineligible in 
certain respects to benefits under the Na- 
tioanl Lahor Relations Act. It proscribed 
the Communist Party, deprived it of the 
rights and immunities of legal bodies and 
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applied the sanctions of the Internal Se- 
curity Act to those who knowingly become 
or remain members of the Communist Party 
or similar organizations dedicated to the 
violent overthrow of the Government, under 
the tests set forth in the statute. 

In the Nelson case,” discussed below, the 
Court cited these later acts as well as the 
Smith Act as indicating an intention. to 
supersede State power in this field—thus im- 
plying their validity. The effectiveness of 
the Federal legislation against the Commu- 
nists has been demonstrated by the large 
decrease in Communist Party membership 
and the admissions of their leaders.™ 

It would have been reasonable to conclude 
therefore that the present Court would con- 
tinue to sustain the. Federal criminal laws 
directed at the Communist conspiracy, but 
the cases decided in June 1957, indicate that 
all anti-Communist laws may be so re- 
stricted as to lose their effectiveness. Thus 
in the Yates case,“ the Court freed 5 and 
ardered retrial of 9 other second-string 
Communists because (1) the indictment had 
relied in part on the organization section of 
the Smith Act, which had not been involved 
in the) Dennis case, and which it narrowly 
construed to mean original organiaztion; and 
(2) the trial judge did not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish between advocacy of the violent 
overthrow of the Government as an abstract 
doctrine and such advocacy as an incitement 
to action. Justice Burton dissented as to 
the first ground and Justice Clark as to both 
grounds. Justice Clark pointed out, as in- 
deed the majority conceded, that the dis- 
tinction between the “charge in this case and 
the Dennis case is subtle and difficult to 
grasp. In any event, of 60 second-string 
Communists now appealing their convic- 
tions many have already been freed, under 
this ruling. 

The Jencks case * held that the defendant 
was entitled to an order directing the Gov- 
ernment to produce reports for his inspec- 
tion containing statements of Government 
witnesses, overruling what seems to have 
been the prior uniform practice of requiring 
their production before the trial judge in 
whom was vested the discretion to determine 
relevancy and Government privilege as, to 
state secrets and identity of confidential 
formants. Thus the Government must open 
its files to defendants or forgo ‘prosecution. 
Justice Clark, dissenting, said: 

Unless the Congress changes the rule an- 
nounced by the Court today, those intelli- 
gence agencies of our Government engaged 
in law enforcement may as well close up 
shop, for the Court has opened their files to 
the criminal and thus afforded him a Roman 
holiday for through confidential 
information as well as vital national secrets. 

Congress did promptly in large measure 
reverse the Jencks case. 

THE FEDERAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


The Federal p designed to protect 
against infiltration, by Communists in gov- 
ernment employ of course raises considera- 
tions quite different from criminal laws. It 
involves the right of the Government, as em- 
ployer, to set up standards of employment 
and to.. empl for reasons 
which may not involve activity at 
all. Boe 

Congress, in exercise of its constitutional 
right to prescribe qualifications for Govern- 
ment employment, enacted the Hatch Act 
in 1939, prohibiting political activity by civil 
service employees; this act was sustained in 
the United Public Workers case." The same 
act made it unlawful to pay from public 


passed regu 
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Federal employment for a number of ¢ay 
including a reasonable doubt as to hig’ 
alty to the United States.* In 1947, act 
in part under the Hatch Act, President T 
man. issued Executive Order 
amended in 1951 by Order 10241, char 
the standard to reasonable doubt ag | 
loyalty. An ambitious plan for sc: 
all ral employees, with many 
cedural safeguards including a field ined 
gation when necessary was undertaken. 
criteria for determining evidence of dis! 
conduct included, in addition to sabot 
espionage, sedition, advocacy of the forcit 
overthrow or alteration of the United § 
Government, disclosure of confidential { 
formation serving the interests of anc 
government in preference to the intera 
of the United, States and membersh 
organizations designated by the Atto 
General as totalitarian, Fascist, t 
or subversive, or seeking to alter the form 
of government of the United States by ui 
constitutional jaieans.” While it. we 
seem that this order was assumed to be 
its major aspects constitutional, the p 


OTN) 


of the lower courts which had denied el aa 
to certain organizations seeking to have ther _ 


names deleted from the Attorney Generals 


list. Two of the Justices thought the 
sion not within the Executive order, 
three of the Justices thought it violated 
cedural due process because of lack of di 
notice and hearing. Mr. Justice Fh 
furter emphasized in his concurring 
however, that the claim of rational 


against it. Justice Reed dissented in 
opinion, joined in by the Chief Justice 
Justice Minton, on the ground that the: 
cision interfered with executive 

In 1953, the Truman order was su 
by the Eisenhower Order No. 10450,” wi 
has Been several times amended. This sub- — 
stituted, for the “reasonable doubt as #@ 
loyalty” standard, the test whether Pt ‘a 

- -ment was “clearly consistent with the in- 
terest of the national security.” It thust 
placed the standard of loyalty with the — 
broader concept of security, based in part on 
the Summary Suspension Act of 1950. 
ferred to below. It added to the 1947 
dence to be considered other relevant ¢ 
teria, not relating only to loyalty, but 
to criminal, unreliable or immoral 
and undue susceptibility of an emp 
pressure and likewise the exercise of 
under the fifth amendment before 
sional committees. 

In the Peters case, the 1955 Court 
strued the order to deny the right of 
Loyalty Review Board to reopen the ¢ 
an employee twice cleared. ‘The case t 
on the narrow point of construction, } 
not without however, | 
Chief Justice Warren indicated that 
granting of certiorari was because thes 


summarily 
he refused a hearing at the 
“Footnotes at.end of Beech. 
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in strikes against the Government 
or were members of employees’ organizations 
exercising such a right to strike, or who ad-~- 
eto were members of organizations 
advocating, its forcible overthrow. This was. 
implemented by the requirement of an affi- 

5 davit.* - 


That a reasonable security program must 
be maintained seems self-evident, though 
there are admittedly difficulties in adminis- 
trative procedures. The Court has in other 
security areas deferred to the greater knowl- 
edge of the political branches of the Govern- 
ment which have the »wesome public respon- 
sibility for our national security.“ The suc- 
cessive orders have improved the many pro- 
eedural safeguards of employees. No doubt 
some of the suggestions currently made for 
further improvements can and should be 

_ adopted. But proposals for restricting the 
program to persons in sensitive positions, 
restricting use of confidential information to 
cases More closely related to national secu- 
tity. and the like, must be sifted to make 
certain they do not hamstring the agencies 
tesponsible for the program: 

_. Meanwhile, the highly articulate broad- 

| sides against the loyalty program-seem often 


to ignore some of its most fundamental as-_ 


pects. The objective is not an effort to con- 
viet at a criminal trial and hence to insure 
that no innocent person be improperly con- 
vieted. In a security system, the objective 
4s to assure, so far as possible, discharge of 
_ Security risks with a minimum injury to em- 
ployees who may not in fact be security risks. 
_ While it is better to let some criminals go free 
_ than occasionally to convict one innocent, 
_ Mational security demands that there should 
- ba minimum possibility of retaining secu- 
tity risks. It seems clear, therefore, that all 
Of the judicial procedures are not applicable 
_M&loyalty program. Indeed, with the re- 
sponsibility of an executive normally should 
_ So the power to hire and fire in Government 


.s » No less than in private employ. It 


” ys been the law, except as limited by 
: “service statutes or other statutes, that 
 @mp! can be discharged without a hear- 
8. But, in the interest of fair play, ad- 
c. tive h have been provided. 
onably, in this comparatively new 
licate field, injustices have arisen ; 
ty administration of the loyalty program. 
se instances have been exaggerated in thé 
Mind by ignorance of the nature of 
Biven to a few causes célébres. . 
uch of the criticism has centered on the 


a a ei 


stated, “faceless informers.” As 
(been pointed out x by the De- 


ae 


Security program would be 


a 


. 


$ of confidential informatién or, as it is 


., 


the FBI had to uncover its agents and lose 
the of informants in every secu- 
rity case“ The British, after the Burgess 
and Maclean episode, were reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that confidential informa- 
tion had to be used to some extent in their 
security : 


program. 

To put the matter in proper perspective, it 
must be noted that the screening process 
means that few. employees ever face an ad- 
ministrative hearing and but one in a little 
over a thousand is dismissed for reasons 
involving possible disloyalty; more impor- 
tant, even those are protected by 
the provisions of the executive ~rder requir- 
ing proceedings to be kept co. ‘ential, so 
that only when the employee himself pub- 
licizes (his version of) the facts—or in half 
of_1 percent—even in the relatively few cases 


. of those dismissed is there publicity. Since 


all present employees have been screened, it 
is hardly likely that there will be as much 
cause for criticism of the program in the 
future. There is less likelihood of stigma 
being attached to failure of applicants to get 


jobs. 
ALIENS 


Congress has many times exercised the 
sovereign right of any nation to exclude or 
deport undesirable aliens.» For more than 
50 years Congress has excluded anarchists 
and who believe in or advocate the 
violent overthrow of the Government. More 
recently, through the Alien Registration Act 
of 1940, the Subversive Control Act of 1950, as 
amended, and incorporated in part in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, congres- 
sional efforts have been directed more partic- 
ularly against Communists.” The latter act 
tightens the provisions for excluding Com- 
munists and others associated -with totali- 
tarian organizations, and vests in the Attor- 
ney General power to éx¢lude and deport on 
confidential information. On the other 
hand, it contains a redemption clause in 
favor of subversive aliens who have ceased 
their subversive association for more than 
5 years and have since actively opposed world 
communism. 

In the Harisiades case ™ in 1952, the depor- 
tation of legally resident aliens under the 
Alien Registration Act of 1940 because of 
former membership in the Communist Party 
was upheld as not violating due process re- 
quirements in spite of the severity of the re- 
sults In some cases. The Court, in an opin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Jackson, reasoned that 
resident aliens are in an ambiguous status, 
retaining certain immunities which the citi- 
zens must shoulder, that their right to re- 
main in'this country is permissive only, and 
hence the Government may terminate this 
right. The Court said, page 590: 

Certainly no responsible American would 
say that there were then or are now no pos- 
sible grounds on which Congress might be- 
lieve that Communists in our midst are in- 
imical to our security. 

Congress recived evidence that the Com- 
munist movement here has been heavily 
laden with aliens and that Soviet control of 
the American Communist Party has been 
largely through alien Communists. It would 
be easy for those of us who do not have secu- 
rity responsibility to say that those who do 
are taking communism too seriously and 
overestimating its danger. But we have an 
act of one Congress which, for a decade, sub- 
sequent Congresses have never repealed but 
have strengthened and extended. fi 

While detention without bail in the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General was upheld 
in the Carlson case,“ and even confinement 
for 2 years during tion proceedings of 
longtime resident, . nevertheless four 
Justices dissented in each case. Procedural 
due process was held to require notice and 
hearing in the Kwong case.™ 
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In the Jay case ™ (1956) the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s denial of a deportation suspension 
order on the basis of confidential informa- 
tion was held valid under § 244 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, on the 
ground that in administering this relief pro- 
vision his discretion should be unfettered, 
like the discretion of a board of parole. Chief 
Justice Warren, Justices Black and Douglas 
dissented on the ground of abuse of statu- 
tory power, and Justice Frankfurter on the 
ground that this discretionary power should 
not be delegated. In the Zuka vase,™ how- 
ever, the Court in the same year reversed 
an administrative practice of 30 years under 
which a verified bill of complaint was con- 
sidered the equivalent of the affidavit re- 
quired by the act in denaturalization pro- 
ceedings. Justices Clark, Reed, and Minton 
dissented. 

In this very important area of congres- 
sional statutes against communism it would 
seem that the basic right to exclude or 
deport aliens is so clear that appropriate 
statutes will continue to be sustained. But 
it cannot be doubted that the Court is, under 
the due-process clause, increasingly pro- 
tecting aliens, particularly resident aliens, 
and further that there is dissatisfaction by 
some of the justices with the use of confi- 
dential information in this area. 


STATE STATUTES 
A. Loyalty procedure 


The same considerations that governed the 
Federal loyalty program resulted in a tight- 
ening of State laws and regulations relating 
to loyalty. States have long required oaths 
of members of the legislature as well as 
executive and judicial officers to support the 
Federal Constitution as required therein, and 
likewise to support the constitutions of the 
several States.“ These constitytional provi- 
sions have been supplemented by State loy- 
alty legislation aimed by various methods 
at keeping out of State employ those who 
seek to forcibly overthrow the Federal or 
State Governments or who are knowingly 
members of an organization engaged in such 
an endeavor. Some statutes permit the ques- 
tioning of candidate for office under pen- 
alties of perjury. This permits effective 
verification of the -candidate’s record. The 
factual statements as to a candidate’s past 
history may be thus checked, while a mere 
loyalty oath may mean little to such can- 
didates.* 

State loyalty legislation has been generally 
upheld. 

In 1952, in the Adler case,” the Court sus- 
tained the drastic Feinberg law of New York. 
This not only made ineligible for public 
employment members of subversive organ- 
izations, but required public-school teachers 
to. list such organizations to which they be- 
longed and made membership therein prima 
facie evidence of disqualification. Justice 
Minton said for the Court: 

A teacher works in a sensitive area in the 
classroom. ‘There he shapes the attitude of 
young minds towards the society in which 
they live. In this, the State has a vital con- 
cern. It must preserve the integrity of the 
schools. That the school authorities have 
the right and the duty to screen the of- 
ficials, teachers, and employees as to their 
fitness to maintain the integrity of the 
schools as a part of ordered society, cannot 
be doubted. One’s associates, past, and pres- 
ent, as well as one’s conduct, may properly 
be considered in determining fitness and 
loyalty. From time immemorial, one’s re- 
putation has been determined in part by the 
company he keeps. In the employment of 
Officials and teachers of the school system, 
the State may very-properly inquire into the 
conipany they keep, and we know of no rule, 
constitutional or otherwise, that prevents 
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the State, when deterrhining the fitness and 
loyalty of such persons, from considering the 
organizations and persons with whom they 
associate. 

In the Slochower case,“ in 1955, however, 
a City College teacher was summarily dis- 
missed under section 903 of the New York 
City charter, which provided for automatic 
dismissal of employees using the fifth 
amendment to avoid answering in official in- 
vestigations a question relating to their con- 
duct, Slochower had refused to answer be- 
fore a Congressional subcommittee, investi- 
gating subversive influences in the American 
educational system, questions concerning 
his membership in the Communist party in 
1940 and 1941. The court held that his 
summary dismissal violated the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment. The ma- 
jority opinion by Just Clark construed 
the action of the State being based on an 
inference of guilt from pleading the privi- 
lege, which it held served to protect the in- 
nocent who might be ensnared by ambiguous 
circumstances.“ The minority, on Ahe other 
hand, consisting of Justices Reed, Burton, 
Minton and Harlan, adopted the view of the 
New York Court of Appeals that the dis- 
charge under this section of the New York 
charter did not depend upon any inferences 
as to guilt, but that public employers could 
reasonably conclude, without violating due 
process, that a refusal to cooperate by fur- 
nishing information to appropriate public 
bodies in official investigations would be a 
proper basis for discharge. Justice Reed 
refers to the statement of the Court quoted 
above in the Adler case, referring to the 
vital importance of screening teachers in 
order to preserve the integrity of the schools. 
Justice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, 
said: 

In effect, What New York has done is to 
say that it will not employ teachers who 
refuse to cooperate with public authorities 
when asked questions relating to official con- 
duct. 

The majority opinion seems to indicate 
that the case may be explained on the nar- 
row ground that the discharge was based 
largely on events occurring before a Federal 
committee, whose inquiry was not an effort 
by State authorities to obtain information. 
The effect of the majority opinion is not to 
upset the general features of State loyalty 
programs, but it may interefere with and 
restrict the States’ prerogative to discharge 
on a ground that would hardly seem, to most 
lawyers, so arbNrary as to constitute lack of 
due process. It does not seem likely, for ex- 
ample, that the court would have held it 
lack of due process for the New York police 
authorities to discharge a policeman under 
this statute who pleaded the fifth amend- 
ment in an investigation of widespread brib- 
ery in the department. Nor would it neces- 
sarily so hold when the investigation was 
by a State education board. Certainly, in 
other areas it has been deemed proper to 
discharge persons for pleading the, fifth 
amendment before investigating bodies.“ 


B. State criminai statutes 


Forty-two States by 1956 had laws against 
sedition, many dating back to the Syndicalist 
movement of the 1920’s, and some a century. 
They, like the Smith Act of 1940, which was 
copied from the New York statute, make it 
unlawful to advocate the overthrow of either 
State or Federal Government. Such State 
laws had been upheld for more than 30 years. 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis sometimes dis- 
sented when they deemed the acts involved 
too trivial to present a clear and present 
danger, but cast no doubt on the power - 
of the States to enact such statutes.“ _ 

In 1956, however, the Court held the Penn- 
sylvania Sedition Act invalid in the Nelson 
case (Justices Reed, Burton, and Minton 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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dissenting), and thus inferentially the crim- 
inal laws against sedition in 42 States.“ The 
majority opinion by Chief Justice Warren 
bases the decision on an intent of Congress to 
supersede State legislation. Congress had 
expressed no such intent. The majority, or 
six Justices, implied an intent of Congress 
thus to impair the power of the sovereign 
States to protect themselves on_ three 
grounds: 

First. The majority held that the scheme 
of Federal regulation is “so pervasive as to 
make reasonable the inference that Congress 
left no room for the States to supplement it.” 
In support of this proposition the Court re- 
ferred to the Smith Act, the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, and the Communist Control 
Act of 1954. -As precedents for this novel 
application of supersession the Court, as the 
dissent pointed out, cited only cases under 
the expressly delegated power over interstate 
commerce where it had been used to prevent 
conflicts with a regulatory scheme, as con- 
trasted with sedition laws which are criminal 
statutes. There is of course no corresponding 
express power delegated under article I, sec- 
tion 8, to destroy the police powers of the 
States, which are on the contrary reserved 
by the 10th amendment. In inferring an in- 
tent of Congress to supersede State laws, the 
Court held directly against the legislative 
history of the Smith Act without discussion. 
It limited (again contrary to and without 
discussion of its legislative history) as being 
only applicable to jurisdiction the express 
provisions in the Criminal Code to the effect 
that nothing therein “shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof,” 
which the dissenters cited as conclusive. 

Second. The majority stated that’the Fed- 
eral sedition laws touched a field “in which 
the Federal interest is so dominant” that they 


must preclude State laws on the same subject. - 


For this proposition there is cited the Davido- 
witz case, relating to registration of aliens. 
As explained in the dissenting opinion, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court itself, in the Allen- 
Bradley case, distinguished that case as being 
based upon its,impact on foreign relations— 
@ field in which the Federal Government 
is of course supreme.*¢ 

Third. The majority assumed a danger of 
conflict with the States in the administra- 
tion of the Federal program. The only basis 
for this assumption was. inferences from 
statements by President Roosevelt and the 
Director of the FBI which, as the dissent 
pointed out, were merely requests for coop- 
eration and forwarding of information by 
local authorities. Incidentally, those re- 
quests themselves indicate that cooperation 
is necessary. Moreover, as stated by the ex- 
ecutive department officially through the 
Department of Justice in a brief as amicus 
curiae, there had been no such conflict. 
Hence, as the dissent pointed out: 

Mere fear by courts of possible difficul- 
ties does not seem to us in these circum- 
stances a valid reason for ousting a State 
from exercise of its police power. Those are 
matters for legislative determination. 

The decision in the foregoing case thus 
brings the six Justices com the ma- 
jority of the Court into conflict with all 
other branches of Government: (1) ~“Con- 
gress, which had explicitly provided that 
there is nothing in the title containing the 
Federal legislation to take away the powers 
of the States; (2) the executive by its ex 
cathedra pronouncements that there would 
be a conflict between State and Féderal leg- 
islation in spite of the official denial of the 
executive department; (3) the States, by 

important 
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markable because the decision is in the 
of national security, which the Cour; 
other areas has conceded is a matter 
which the political branches of the g 
ernment have a responsibility and 
information which the Court cannos ; 
sibly have." Thirty-five States 


asked th 
Court to reconsider its decision, in 4 


Congress immediately. reacted by in: 


ing bills in both Hoyses of Congress to 
verse the decision, one of which, 8, 


“was supported by the Department of 


and was reported favorably by the Sen 
Judiciary Committee in the last session 
Congress too late for. 

While the effect of this decision may 
probably will be nullified by act of Con 
the radical extension of the doctrine 9; 
emption will remain an ever-present 
to the survival of the States. This que 


of power, though argued for the States a 


in the dissenting opinion, is of course 


different from intent of Congress. Yet t 


is not even discussed by the majority 


Court. Admittedly, the powers of the States 


have been eroded by the extended use of 


commerce clause, the taxing power, and ¢ ther 
delegated powers. Even State police power 


have suffered diminution. But the 
here involved is more than a police 
over its citizens. Here we are dealing 
power of self-preservation or survival of 
State itself. Because this so plainly iny 
the whole conception of a Federal 


should be bluntly and widely discussed, — 
(1) The very conception of a Federal union 


with its emphasis on sovereign States 


as powers are delegated to the central gov- 
ernment requires that they have as a4 mini- 
mum the power to preserve themselves, The 


underlying principles of the Gitlow ca 
supra, are as ‘true today as when it was 


facts was correct or not is unim 
There the Court said: 


cided. Whether their application to the 
Pe | 


“And for yet more imperative reasons & 


State may punish utterances end 
the foundations of organized gov 


threatening its overthrow by unite 


means. These imperil its own ex 

a constitutional State. * * * And a 
may penalize utterances which openly ad 
cate the overthrow of the representative 


constitutional form of government of e 


United States and the several States; by 


lence or other unlawful means. * * * In short 
this freedom does not deprive a State of # 


primary and essential right of self- 
tion, which, so long as human gov 


endure, they cannot be denied. * * *” 
As the Attorheys General for the States 
said in the Nelson case in their brief on = 


tition for. certiorari: 

“* * * An attempt to overthrow the Go 
ernment of the United States is per se a cle 
and present danger to the safety, 
and sovereignty of any State gove 
within whose jurisdiction such attem 
made, and this is so regardless of wh 
the offenders seek the prior or conten 
raneous overthrow of the particular | 
government within whose borders the! 


(2) The power of the States to prove 


themselves is expressly recognized 
Constitution in its inherent structure di 
gating only limited powers, the 10th ar 
ment, reciprocal oath requirements 
Federal and State constitutions, | qu 
zenship under the 14th amend 
militia power, and the right to I pear 
and resist invasion.” ; 
(3) The powers and duties of 
Governments 
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~ But are the people, without a constitutional 
"amendment, willing to surrender jurisdiction 
‘of their States over such crimes, even if the 
FBI is assumed to be more expert when, 
gs in the case of subversion, the impact is 
necessarily local? If we are to avoid a totali-. 


- culties of the enemy. For even if the Trojan 


horse should gain the entrance to the citadel, 
the States would remain as centers of. re- 
‘sistance and rallying points. 

It is submitted that the philosophy of 
the Nelson case is in kind, and not merely 


state and its chief tool, a Federal. degree, a graver threat to our form of Fed- 


force, it is essential that the States 
their local police power. 
- “Would a constitutional'amendment grant- 
ing exclusive powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment over such crimes, or over subversion, 
have any chance of passage? — 
That there have been long periods when 
the Federal laws on sedition have not been 
usly enforced is common knowledge, 
gnd this has been fully brought out in hear- 
ings in Congress. The qualification in the 
Nelson opinion that it does not prevent 
. States from acting when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not acting seems to be pretty 
useless in the face of the record and confuses 
the presence of laws on the books with their 
enforcement. No political criticism is in- 
* tended by this statement, as views on sub- 
yersion and the best way to combat it do- 
not reflect any party division. Is there any 
assurance, however, that the excellent en- 
forcement under the present Attorney Gen- 
eral and the present nonpolitical Director 
of the FBI will continue? Or is it not 
quite conceivable that their offices will be 
filled by successors not alert to the danger 
from the Communist conspiracy? Are we to 
the lessons of current history and the 
successful infiltration in sensitive positions 
in the central government of our own and 
other countries? . 
~ (4) The duty of both governments is to 
cooperate.” As the court said in Gilbert v. 
Minnesota: ™ 
“* * * The United States is composed of 
the States, the States are constituted of the 
sitizens of the United States, who also are 
citizens of the States, and it is from these 
Citizens that armies are raised and wars 


waged, and whether to victory and its bene- 
fits, or to defeat and its calamities, the 


States as well as the United States are in— 
timately concerned, * * * Cold and tech- 
nical reasoning in its minute consideration 
may indeed insist on a separation of the 
sovereignties, and resistance in each to any 
Cooperation from the other, but there is op- 
Posing demonstration in the fact that this 
tountry is one composed of many, and must 
occasion be animated as one, and that 
the constituted and constituting sovereign- 
ties must have power of cooperation against 
theenemies of all. * * *” - 

Again the principle is clear and its particu- 
lar application is unimportant. 


(5) Participation by the States will greatly 


_- id in defense against insurrection and fifth- | 


column activity. The impact of domestic 

is local, and insurrection involves: 

the State, which has the equal, if not the 

eB duty to suppress it. Moreover, the 

‘Sourt ignores, it is submitted, the military 

Imp ce of dispersed forces to counter 

it umn activities. The President him- 

__ felf, from his war experience, has indicated 

_ these dangers." That the danger of sub- 

e is greater than that of another war 
_ W emphasized by current history.* 


eral Union than many recent cases for which 
the Court has been criticized. 
CONCLUSION 


During the period since World War II, in- 
ternational communism, while halted at 
some points, has made great gains and the 
increasing strength of Russia places us in 
constant peril. Internal subversion has been 
the main weapon by which Communist vic- 
tories have been won in China and other 
important areas. It now threatens the sta- 
bility, not.only of many other Asiatic coun- 
tries, such as Indonesia, but, more important, 
presents a clear and present danger in the 
Middle East and north Africa. Recognizing 
the implications of this to our allies and 
NATO, the administration is desperately try- 
ing to meet the external threat. Recognizing 
also the ever-present internal threat,“ Con- 
gress, the Executive, and the States have per- 
sistently, by legislation and security pro- 
grams, attempted to combat communism at 
home. These efforts have been on the whole 
quite successful, but the battle has not been 
won. Mistakes and clumsy administration 
in some areas, while trivial in proper per- 
spective, have given ammunition to the 
pseudoliberals who, as J. Edgar Hoover points 
out, though often sincere, are the ready tools 
of the Communist conspiracy.”. 

How has the Supreme Court stood during 
this same period? t 
_ First. The Court, as reconstituted under 
Chief Justice Vinson, clearly recognized the 
true nature of the Communist conspiracy 
and the menace of internal subversion, and 
refused to construe the Bill of Rights so as 
to interfere with a reasonable legislative 
judgment of what laws are essential to na- 
tional security. ; 


Second. The trend of the decisions under 


Chief Justice Warren who, with .others, has 
joined Justices Black and Douglas to make 
a new majority,“ seems to indicate that the 
Court has once again extended the Bill of 
Rights to a point where it presents great 
obstacles to the fight against communism 
which has been carried on by the Executive, 
Congress, and the States. True, some of its 
decisions may be distinguished from the 
decisions of the Vinson Court on narrow 
grounds. Buit the net effect of such deci- 
sions seems to subordinate the national se- 
curity to an extreme extension of civil lib- 
erties through the due process clause and 
other provisions of the Bill of Rights. 
' The Court seems to have abandoned the 
judicial self-restraint which has heretofore 
caused it to defer to the Executive and leg- 
islature, which are constitutionally charged 
with the responsibility and alone have avail- 
able the necessary information to carry out 
the primary duty of self-preservation, with- 
out which civil liberties of individuals 
would be meaningless. If our Government 
is to_survive, it is submitted that it must 
defend itself, not only in preparation for 
external war for which men are still being 
_ drafted and sent to foreign lands, but that 
we must prepare in advance against the new 
and dangerous preliminary attacks on our 
internal security, which are the peculiar 
technique of the Communist conspiracy and 
the prelude to war. The Constitution, it is 
submitted, should be construed in accord- 
ance with its purpose and as one instru- 
ment, and without such preoccupation with 
civil rights as to national Survival. 


2 Ober, 34 A. B. A. J. 645 (August 1948). 

, ¢. 8. Schneiderman v. U. S., 320 U. S. 
dissenting) ; see also Bridges 

v. Wizon, 326 U. S. 135 (Chief Justice 


aid. 
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Stone, Justices Roberts and Frankfurter dis- 
senting); Board of Education v. Barnette, 
319 U. S. 624 (Justices Roberts, Reed and 
Frankfurter dissenting); Girouard v. U. S., 
328 U. S. 61 (Justices Roberts, Reed, and 
Frankfurter dissenting). 

*Chief Justice Stone, Justices Roberts, 
Murphy and Rutledge, succeeded by Chief 
Justice Vinson (1946), Justices Burton 
(1945), Clark (1949), Minton (1949), Justice 
Byrnes’ tenture—1941-42—was too short to 
have any material effect on the subject un- 
der discussion. : 

* Externally through the fall of China, 
commencement of Korean war, June 1950. 
Danger attested by the Truman and Mar- 
shall, plans, expenditures for defense and 
Internally the threat of subversion was 
dramatized by exposure of Hiss, Fuchs, 
White, Remington, Coplon, etc., and attested 
by Federal and State legislative and loyalty 
programs. These pages of history seemed 
indeed worth volumes of logic (N. Y. v. 
Eisner, 256 U. S. 349) in their impact on the 
Court. See Dennis vy. U. S., 341 U. S. 494, 
548. 

* American Communications v. Douds, Os- 
man v. Douds, 339 U. S. 382, 846 (1950). 
Constitution of United States, Legislative 
Reference Service Library of Congress, Ed- 
ward S. Corwin ed., hereinafter cited “Cor- 
win,” page 795. Cf. Leedom v. International 
Union, 1 L. ed. 2d 201, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters v. NLRB, 1 L. ed., 2d 207, holding 
that union status is not affected by false af- 
fidavits of officers. 

5 Dennis v. U. S., 341 UL. S. 494, 519, 546, 
564 (1951). Emphasis here and through- 
out supplied. 

*341 U. S. at pp. 509, 542, 568. Justices 
Black and Douglas dissented on the basis 
of the first. amendment, and the latter 
thought that the answer to communism 
was education which, as has been caustically 
pointed out, did not prevent the very con- 
spiracy under consideration—see Corwin, 
page 801. ince the Dennis case, through 
1946, 103 Communist leaders had been con- 
victed and 27 awaited trial—see U. S. News 
& World Report (hereinafter cited as U. S. 
News) December 28, 1956. 

7 Blau v. U. S., 340 U. S. 159.(1950). 

#18 U. S. C. Supp. 11, sec. 3486 (c). 

*Uliman v. U. S., 100 L. ed. 511 (1956). 
Justice Frankfurter’s statement that no 
constitutional guaranty enjoys a preference, 
if followed, would be contrary to prior de- 
cisions. Cf. Adams v. Maryland, 347 U. S. 
179 (1954), holding testimony before con- 
gressional committee could not be used in 
subsequent State trial for gambling. 

#50 U. S. C., secs. 781-826. This act is a 
subchapter of the Internal Security Act. 
Another subchapter provides for the deten- 
tion of security risks under prescribed pro- 
cedures during war or fifth column 
insurrection. 

“Communist Party v. Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board, 351 U. S. 115 (1956). As 
@ postscript to this case it may be noted 
that the FBI informer, Matusow, who was 
induced to write a book, presumably under 
Communist inspiration, recanted his testi- 
mony in a number of cases and was con- 
victed for perjury in so doing. Baltimore 
Sun, September 27, 1956. The District 
Court refused to set aside convictions 
merely because of Matusow’s testimony, ex- 
cept as to two of the defendants involved, 
where his evidence was important. See 
Fiynn v. U. S., 130 F. Supp. 412. The Board 
filed with United States Court of Appeals 
for District of Columbia, December 19, 1956, 
a modified report (argued May 27, 1957), con- 
taining convincing evidence of the conspira- 
torial nature of the Communist Party. 

250 U. S. C. Supp., secs. 782, 784, 789-793, 
841-844. See also, secs. 851-7. Cf. Md. Code 
Art. 85A provisions as to subversive organi- 
zations. 

* Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 U. S. 597. 


“The difficulties in maintaining under- 
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ground apparatus is admitted in Communist 
documents. See Chief Justice Stone dissent- 
ing in Schneiderman v. U. S., 320 U. S. 187-9, 
202-3. 

16 Yates v. U. S., 354 U. S. 298. 

16 Jencks v. U. S., 353 U. S. 657. Justices 
Burton and Harlan dissented on this point 
but concurred with the majority on other 
grounds. Congress immediately reacted by 
enacting 18 U. S. C. séc. 3500 to*keep the 
FBI files confidential. Cf. Black v. Cutter, 
100 L. ed. 681, where Chief Justice Warren, 
Justices Black and Douglas, dissenting, indi- 
cated that membership in the Communist 
Party involved only political beliefs. 

5 U.S. C. 118 (i) (j); Corwin op. cit. 449. 
United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 330 U. 8S. 
75; Oklahoma vy. U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 330 U. S. -127. 

15 U. S. C. sec. 631 ff. See Friedman v. 
Schwellenbach, 159 F. 2d 22; cert. den., 331 
U. S. 865. 

1%” See notes under 5 U.S. C., sec. 631. 

* Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee v. 
McGrath, 341 U. S. 123 (1951); cf. Bailey v. 
Richardson, 341 U. S. 918; Corwin, op. cit. at 
451-452. 

21 See notes under 5 U.S. C., sec. 631 Supp. 

= Peters v. Hobby, 349 U. S. 331 (1955), 
Justices Reed and Burton dissented. Service 
v. Dulles, 1 L. ed. 2d 143. 

235 U.S. C., sec. 22 (1-3). 

*% Cole v. Young, 351 U. 8. 536 (1956). 

=U. S. C., sec. 118 (j), (p). (q). The 
Atomic Energy Commission under the act of 
1946, the Defense Department through de- 
fense contracts, and the Coast Guard under 
the act-of August 9, 1950, operate separate 
security programs. 

% Harisiades v. Shaughnessy, 342 U. S. 580, 
589, 596-7; Shaughnessy v. Mezei, 345 U. S. 206 
(dissenting opinion of Justices Jackson and 
Frankfurter at p. 222); Dennis v. U. S., supra, 
pp. 542, 547. 

“The necessity of using confidential in- 
formation as provided by Executive orders 
since 1947 has been repeatedly affirmed by 
the President. See reprint of 1952 speech in 
U.S. News, Sept. 9, 1955; Brownell, U. S. News, 
April 29, 1955, p. 58. For percentage of Cases 
where there is publicity, see p. 64, where it is 
also pointed out that where the employee 
publishes his side of the case the Govern- 
ment is at a disadvantage, since it cannot 
disclose its own confidential information. 
Occasionally, however, reporters themselves 
dig out derogatory information from public 
records. 
on Dr. Peters, who was the person inyolved in 
Peters v. Hobby, discussed supra, note 22. 
See also report of the Commission of the 
Association of the Bar of New York, New York 
Times, July 19, 1956, indicating only about 
9,400 employees out of about 7 million in- 
volved in the several security programs were 
affected. See also Harkness’ report on’ Eisen- 
hower program, U. S. News, Nov. 25, 1955, 
p. 77; report British Privy Councillors on Se- 
curity, U. S. News, March 30, 1956, p. 108. 
The report of the Wright Commission on 
Government Security, summarized New York 
Times June 23, 1957, recommends retention 
of Federal security programs; creation of 
central security office to study security mat- 
ters and furnish advisory decisions to de- 
partment heads; a return to the earlier con- 
ception of separation of. loyalty from secu- 
rity cases; continuance with changed pro- 
cedure of the Attorney General’s list; 
compulsory process witnesses; right 
of person subjected to loyalty investigation 
to confront accusers and cross-examine them 
whenever it can be done without endanger- 
ing the national security; emphasizes the 
prime duty of the Government to preserve it- 
self and to avail itself of information from 
confidential sources, but recommends that 
no derogatory information shall be consid- 
ered against objection without the right of 
cross-examination, except where supplied by 
. ‘regularly employed confidential informants 


See U. S. News, May 13, 1955, p. 55, 


~ 
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engaged in intelligence work for the Gov- 
ernment whose identity may not\be disclosed 
without compromising the national security; 
that it be made criminal for anyone in or out 
of Government to willfully disclose classified 
information. 

2® Constitution art. I sec. 8 (4); Chinese 
Exclusion case (130 U.S. 581, 604, 606); Cor- 
win, op cit, 259-260. 

® This act, popularly known as the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, recodified the immigration 
laws. Its historical background is set forth 
by. the legislative assistant to the House 
Judiciary Committee, 8 U. S. C., pp. 2-91. 
The rnore important provisions relating to 
subversion are contained in 8 U. S. C. 1101 
(a) (37); 1184 (a) (28); 1225 (c); 1424 (d). 

*® Harisiades v. Shaughnessy (342 U. S. 
580; 343 U. S. 936), Justices Black and Doug- 
las dissenting. See alsc Galvin v. Press (347 
U. S. 522 (1954) ), upholding sec. 22 of the In- 
ternal Security Act permitting deportation 
of_resident aliens members of Communist 
Party without proof of knowledge of objec- 
tives. Justices Black and Douglas dissent- 
ing. But the Court, in December 1957, 
Rowoldt v. Perfetto (26 U. S. Law Week 
4034), denied the deportation in a case hardly 
distinguishable, Justices Harlan, Burton, 
Clark and Whittaker dissenting. In Bridges 
v. U. S. (346 U. S. 209), the Court held limita- 
tions barred prosecution of Harry Bridges 
for perjury in testifying on his naturaliza- 
tion in 1945 that he was not a member of 
the Communist Party, thus writing a post- 
script to the long and unsuccessful efforts to 
deport him. Chief Justice Vinson and Jus- 
tices Reed and Minton dissented. 

%1 Carlson v. Landon (342 U.S, 524). Jus- 
tices Black, Frankfurter, Douglas and Burton 
dissenting. 

® Shaughnessy v. Mezel (345 U. 8. 206 


._(1953)), Justices Frankfurter and Jackson 


dissenting for lack of procedural due process, 
said (223): “Close to the maximum of respect 
is due from the judiciary to the political de- 
partments in policies affecting security and 
alien exclusion.” Justices Black and Douglas 
dissented on broader grounds, 

%3 Kwong v. Colding (344 U. S. 590 (1953) ), 
Justice Minton dissented. 

* Jay v. Boyd (100 L. ed. 732). Justices 
Frankfurter and Douglas quoted President, 
Eisenhower's approval of Wild Bill Hickok’s 
code, which however was presumably made 
in connection with criminal matters as it 
follows a reference to jail. Although the 
detention procedure in some cases may make 
the reference to some extent apt, it is inap- 
plicable to the loyalty program, where no 
criminal punishment is involved. See note 
27, supra. 

*U, S. v. Zuka (100 L. ed. 539). 

* See Constitution, art. VI, sec. 3; e. g., 
Maryland constitution, art. I, sec. 6. 

* See, for example, Mazyinnd Code, art. 85, 
secs. 10-17. 

% Gerende Vv. Board of Supervisors (341 U. 8. 
56 (1951)). Maryland loyalty oath for candi- 
dates for election. 

Garner v. Los Angeles (341 U. S. 716 
(1951)), Justices Black and Douglas dissent- 
ing; Justices Burton and Frankfurter con- 
curring in part. The latter pointed out that 
“the Constitution does not guarantee public 
employment” and that “No unit of govern- 
ment can be denied the right to keep out of 
its employ those who seek to overthrow the 
Government by force or violence, or are 
knowingly members of on organization en- 
gaged in such endeav 

%® Adler v. Board of eéicition (342 U. S. 


485, 493 (1952)). Justices Black and Douglas 


dissented. Justice Frankfurter dissented on 
jurisdictional Cf. Wieman v. Upde- 
graf (944 U. 8. 183 (1952) ). 
Slochower v. Board leaden ten 
Pe City of New York (350 U.S. 551). This 
section of the charter was inserted as the re- 
sult of the Seabury investigation of corrup- 
tion, ee on 
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questioned for 25 years until applied 
professor—see Saturday Evening Post ed; 
rial, May 19, 1956. Denial of 

bar for lack of moral character evide: 

long past Communist activities held violg 
due process. Schware v. Board of Exami 

(1 L. ed. 2d, 796); Konigsberg v. State Bar ¢ fo 
California (1 L. ed. 2d, 810) (Justices Har 
and Clark dissenting because of refusa] 
answer questions. The extension 

Court of its jurisdiction into a field thereto. 
fore almost exclusively left to the States 
without justification. (See Maxwell, 

A. B.A. J. 786.) eo 

“ Citing Griswold, The Fifth Amendme 
Today without discussion of the contrary 
guments. See, e. g., Williams, 24 
Rev. 19; Wyman, 41 A. B. A. J. 801; Baker, 
A. B. A. J. 633; cf. Wright, former president of 
American Bar Association, United State 
News, November 25, 1955; Wigmore, Evic 
(3d ed.) sec. 2250. The court had const 
the fifth amendment with great li 
favor of witnesses before congressional eg; 
mittees. Bart v. U. S.,349 U.S. 219, and 
cited. It placed new and severe limitat 
on congressional investigation under the first 
amendment by reversing a contempt convic. 
tion of a labor union official with 
Communist connections, in an invest i 
relating to proposed labor legislation, who re. 
fused to identify persons he had known gg 
Communists in Watkins v. U. S., 354 U, 
178, The Court held in substance that 
resolution under which the House Un- 
ican Activities Committee had‘ acted 2 
1938 was too vague; that the ee 
could not expose for exposure’s sake; a es 
that the legislative purpose and pe cy 
of questions’ must be spelled out to the wit- 
ness with great care: Mr. Justice Clark dis. 
sented. See also Sweezy v. N. H., 354 U. 

234 (investigation by State attorney eee q 

“Cf. denial of certiorari to a professor 
fusing to answer State board of education i 
Steinmetz, 110 L. ed. 538, Justices Black 
Douglas dissenting; Chief Justice Warren not 
participating, and Beilan v. Board of pre. 
tion, 1 L. ed. 2d, 913, cert. granted. The 
President’s Loyalty Order 10450, sec. 8 (a) 
(8) makes it one of the relevant criteria in 
loyalty investigations. The recent a . 
ment by the AFL-CIO that labor union a 
ers who plead the fifth amendment 
of cooperating with Congress in its 
to expose racketeeritig would be 
indicates the opinion of the justice of 
@ procedure in an important element of @ 
society. See Baltimore Sun, January 
30, 1957. 

“ Gitlow v. N. Y., 268 U. S. 652, 667, E 
(1925), Justices Brandeis and Holmes 
senting; Whitney v. California, 274 U. 8. % 
(1927); Burns v. U. S., 274 U. &. 328 can 
Justice Brandeis dissenting. 

“ Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 U. S. 497; fe 
hearing denied 881; affirming, 377 Pa. 38, 
104 A. 2d 133 (divided court). For ¢ 
below affirming conviction see 172 Pa. 125. 

A. 2d. 431. The New Hampshire court 

ly thereafter refused to follow the Pent 
vania court in Nelson v. Wyman, 105 A. 2d 
769. This Communist conspira 
(see House Rept. 1225, 82d Cong., 2d 
Pp. 29), while convicted in the Federal 
under another alias, has been again t 
loose finally 7 years after his first cc 
tion, because the Government = 
truthworthiness of one of the wi 

had used—Mesarosh v. U. s., 952 U. 8. ir 


munist 291 8. W. 24 843 (Ky.); cf. 
v. Millard, 346 U.S. 242, ‘7 
#18 U. 8. C. 3231. See Sezton ¥. 
ee eee ‘This codification © 
bined criminal sections, which plal 
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funding State laws in particular fields, and 
it. 


-E 304, 80th Cong., Ist sess., p. A148, 
explicitly states the change in phrase- 
was with no intent to eliminate 

jurisdiction under their respective 

‘Jaws. The legislative history of the 1950 

and 1954 laws indicates Congress thought 

State laws still operative. Section 796 of 

the Internal Security Act broadly states it is 

pot in modification of existing criminal 
statutes which certainly includes State laws 
in view of the widespread State legislation 
known to exist. For legislative history see 
giso p. 514, note 4 to Mr. Justice Reed's 

_ opinion, and the statements made to Con- 

| gress at the time of the introduction of the 

get by Representative Smrrn, that this has 
nothing to do with State laws. See brief of 
gith Attorney, General’s filed as amicus 
curiae, p. 11, referring to the ConcreEs- 
gona, Recorp of July 29, 1939, p. 14525, 
fee also the letter of Representative Smrrxu, 

in the dissenting opinion of J. Bell 
jn the Pennsylvania court. 

“Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 U. 8. 52; Allen- 

Local v. Board, 315 U. S. 740, 749. 

#See note 26, supra. 

#Reintroduced as S. 654, H. R. 7903. 
Other bills introduced were more general in 
form, such as H. R. 3 in the last Congress, 
which is criticized and an alternate proce- 
dure suggested by Wham and Merrill, 43 
A. B. A. J. 131. The decision has been 
widely criticized. See, for , editorial 
Baltimore News-Post, Apr. 7,. 1956; Ives, 
Baltimore Sun, Apr. 9, 1956; U. S. News, 
Apr. 20, 1956, p. 68, June 1, 1956, pp. 33, 104; 
endorsement of S.-3617 by Justice Depart- 
ment was reported in Baltimore Sun.on May 
18, 1956. That State reflects the 
wishes of the people is indicated by the 
referendum under which the Maryland law 
was approved by an almost 3 to 1 majority. 

“See art. I, secs. 8 (16), 10 (3); art. VI, sec. 
$; 2d, 10th, and 14th amendments. For an 
example of oaths required by State consti- 
tutions, see Maryland Constitution, art. I, 
sec. 6. 

®art. IV of the Constitution guaran- 
teeing a republi government provides for 
protection against domestic violence only on 
application of the State. 

"254 U. S. C., 325, 329-331. The prac- 
tical difficulty of restricting evidence in 
State courts to sedition against the State 
in @ field where the conspiracy is directed 
at all organized government is mani- 
fest. The end product is almost always vio- 
lence within the boundaries of some State. 

®U. S. News, Sept. 9, 1955, p. 142, cited 

‘pra; Report of Maryland. Commission on 

Subversive Activities 1949, and reports of 

_ Many congressional committees: on fifth- 
Column technique. 

.“E. g., the current infiltration of Syria, 
a, Egypt, Algeria, and other parts of 
the Middle East and Europe. 

_ SE. g., the grand jury investigation of 

the United Nations employees; the Rosen- 

_ berg trial; the still unknown contribution to 

_ @ur failure in Korea, indicated by such inci- 

_ dents as the Peterson abstraction of security 
fodes from the CIA itself, the stra 


_ Merchants about 


Public Relations and Public Law 78 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I should like to include a 
statement prepared by a constituent, 
Archie Haven, of San Clemente, Calif., 
for Ivan Wood, manager of the San Diego 
Farmers, Inc. ‘This statement is a clear 


and concise analysis of the public bene- - 


fits accruing under Public Law 78. I feel 
that this report. will be of considerable 
interest to the Members of Congress, as 
many people believed this to be a selfish 
program, benefiting only the farmers. 

The statement follows: 

' REGARDING PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
Pustic Law 78 
(By A. B. Haven, Jr.) 

Obviously this program has been good to 
the growers of all kinds of specialty crops; 
their acceptance and use of the program is 
ample proof. We are not here concerned 
as to how good this program has been for 
the growers, the question is whether it is 
also good for the general economy of these 
United States and for domestic labor in this 


country. 


It is my contention that our supple- 
mental labor program-under Public Law 78 
accomplishes a great many things which di- 
rectly benefit our own people, and rather 
than taking jobs from them, it makes more 
jobs and better living for all of us; in addi- 
tion, it makes it possible for Mexico and 
her people to buy a great many American 
products, both agricultural and manufac- 
tured, which they otherwise would not be 
able to purchase. 

In our own county of San Diego, through 
the use of this supplemental labor, it has 
been possible to increase the gross annual 
product of many of our ranches by as much 
as 10 times (or even more, in some cases) 
ever what they were able to produce, in 
revenue, that is, when growing staple crops 
such as beans and grain, using only local 
help. In our own case, where we operated 
a bean and grain deal, we employed less 
than -5 year-round local people. In the 
vegetable deal we are using approximately 
4 times as many local people, plus 35 to 
40 Mexi national workers. Now this in- 
creased of local help does not stop at 
the farm level; this in ed production 
makes jobs for them who freight this prod- 
uce to market; it makes jobs for the man 
who handle and distribute this produce and 
for the American workers who produce the 


; equipment and supplies we use. 


In San Diego County we use at the present 
time, collectively as an association, some- 
thing over 4,000 Mexican national workers. 

from our.own experience, these 


Judging 
men will spend at least 50 percent of their. 


wages locally. If the average for the county 
compares with our own experience, this sup- 
plemental labor force spends with our local 
$80,000 per week, or 
$4,160,000 per year. Now, if the ratio holds 
between the number of Mexican nationals 


i, as Our own experience would in- 
fe, this supplemental labor force of 4,000 
Produces jobs in San Diego County 


for at least 2,000 local workers who would 


not be employed in agriculture if this sup- 
plemental] labor f 
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addition to the indirect employment cre- 
ated. 

Now, in terms of American-produced sup- 
plies which San Diego County agriculture can 
purchase during the year; under the bean 
and grain economy, the purchases by farmers 
of supplies such as fertilizer, insecticides, 
farm machinery, trucks, etc., would be less 
than 10 percent of the amount that it is able 
to "purchase, using supplemental Mexican 
labor. 

I may be treading on thin ice here, but I 
am personally convinced that a little research 
would bear out my belief that the greav 
bulk of the imported labor used in these 
United States is in the field of perishable ag- 
ricultural products—products which are not 
supported in price by the Department of Ag- 
riculture—which by virtue of their perish- 
ability do not build up surpluses which de- 
presses the market over a long period of time. 
We are all too familiar with the basic prob- 
lem facing agriculture in the United States 
of a tremendous overproduction of those sta- 
ple commodities such as beans, grain, cotton, 
and on down the line—products which once 
produced and properly stored:can depress a 
market for years. Take away supplemental 
imported labor, and you force most of the 
land devoted to vegetable production and 
certain other specialty crops back into the 
crops which are in distress. At the same 
time you will increase the cost of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits to the general public by a 
very great percentage. 

Basically, then, I maintain these things 
to be true: 

1. The use of this labor force produces up 
to 10 times the gross revenue from our farm- 
lands that could be realized without this 
labor force. 

2. This labor force makes additional jobs 
for local people at the ratio of 1 new job 
(at farm level) for each 2 or possible 3 sup- 
Plemental laborers employed. 

3. In addition to the jobs created at farm 
level there are created other jobs in hauling, 
handling, and selling this produce on which 
Ihave no basis to establish a ratio. 

4. This labor force creates a very sizable 
amount of business for our local merchants 
that would not exist otherwise. 

5. This program keeps land out of the pro- 
duction of those agricultural commodities 
which are in distress and surplus supply. 

6. This program produces economically the 
fresh fruits and vegetables which are such an 
essential part of the diet of the people of the 
United States. 

7. Since this program increases the gross 
annual production of those farms en which 
it is effectively used by as much as 10 times, 
it thus creates_a tax base for our Govern- 
ment—local, State, and Federal, far greater 
than would exist without the program. 

8. The monéy which these workers send 
back to Mexico to their families gives Mexico 
a tremendous dollar exchange for trade with 
the United States, making possible her pur- 
chase of all manner of agricultural and 
manufacturer products, thus creating a siz- 
able export market that would not exist oth- 
erwise. 

A. D. HEVEN, dr. 


Change of Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 
IN THE Dorin. or SPRONNETATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
were not available; in under leave granted to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of January 2, 1958: 

CHANGE OF STYLE 


The best New Year’s resolution that could 
be made—and kept—in the field of foreign 
affairs is suggested by the remarks of Theo- 
dor Heuss, President of West Germany, in his 
New Year’s Eve message to the German peo- 
ple. 
International politics, he said, “should 
change its style.” It should change its style 
from “almost improvised” high-level meet- 
ings, built up with all the public-relations 
methods of modern man, to those quieter 
forms of old-fashioned diplomacy designed to 
carry out negotiations rather than to pro- 
mote world propaganda. If there is Teally 
serious purpose to reach agreément on the 
disputes that so deeply divide the free world 
from the Soviet world—and there must be 
such purpose on our side at least—the way to 
start is not through a full-blown “summit” 
conference under the glare of publicity that 
makes true negotiation all but impossible. 
The way to start is through constant private 
probing in every direction and at every op- 
portunity. The “summit” that the Russians 
seem so ardently to desire can come only 
after the foothills have been mastered. 

We do not know, nor does anyone else in 
the free world know, how serious the Russian 
feelers and proposals are, what intentions 
they conceal, what plans they support. But 
we do know that the responsibility for failure 
to reach agreement, if failure there is, must 
be ours. 

What does this mean? Let us see at first 
what it does not mean. It does not mean 
acceptance of a meeting “at the summit” 
for propaganda purposes and without prior 
preparation. It does not mean sacrifice of 
basic principles or of needed military 
strength; it does not mean naive trust in 
Soviet lies or worthless promises; nor does it 
mean forgetfulness of the bloody record of 
Russian imperial despotism and colonialism, 
whether in central Europe or in central Asia, 

But it does mean a recognition that the 
Russians are on this planet with us, and that 
we both have to live here peacefully if we 
are to live at all. It does mean that we 
must make an earnest searchfor areas—even 
the very smallest areas—of agreement. That 
search cannot be carried on, as George Ken- 
nan remarked the other day, through “the 
hectic encounters of senior statesmen under 
the spotlight,” but rather through the un- 
noticed and quiet channels of diplomacy. 
The Russians must be tested. And if the 
test fails, they must be tested again, and 
again. No Russian note should be rejected 
before it is read; nor should it remain long 
unanswered; nor should the initiative ever 
be left to them. 

We are certain that Secretary Dulles wants 
peace as much as any other American; but 
his special techniques frequently leave the 
rest of the world confused as to our in- 
tentions and mistrustful of our motives. 
American foreign policy can afford an atti- 
tude of self-righteous rigidity no more than 
it can afford one of appeasement. We want 
neither and we reject both. -Our first re- 
quirement, and it is urgent and vital, is to 
build up military strength in every field and 
with every modern weapon. Our next, and 
the inescapable corollary of the first, is to 
build up our political strength by making it 
clear that we are willing to meet any poten- 
tial enemy halfway in the search for a safer 
world, always provided this involves no 
sacrifice ef principle or sacrifice of any 
friend. ~ 


Mr. Speaker, I expressed the same idea — 


in the ConGREssIONAL Recorp on April 4, 
1955, when Isaid:\ 


I do feel that sometimes this public or 


“microphone diplomacy” is fraught with dan- 3 


- 
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er. * * * For example, a somewhat minor 
ue may be publicly debated, each party 
taking opposite sides, until an issue is blown 


up to so much importance that neither side _ 


can retract from the position it has publicly 
taken. Each side may find itself in the 
position of the small boy who has put a 
chip on his shoulder and dared his opponent 
to knock it off. Both sides are afraid to 
give in, 

While it may be a slow and tedious 
process, I believe we should continue our 
discussion of the issues that come up in the 
foreign fields, with the countries concerned 
working together to find mutiial and reci- 
procal solutions. It may be a tedious and 
dificult process to reach such an under- 
standing and mutual consent that will be 
for the benefit of all concerned, but I believe 
such negotiations will be on a more firm 
basis by such methods, and will help to 
bring about the permanent peace and se- 
curity all the free world is so devotedly 
striving to accomplish. : 


Skills That Must Be Saved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, very 
shortly the Armed Serviees Gommittee 
will begin hearings on several bills which 
have been introduced, all aimed at help- 


’ ing to solve the extremely critical, highly 


dangerous, personnel retention problems 
of the Armed Forces. 

At the very heart of these bills lies one 
basic, undeniable, logical principle—men 
should be paid on the basis of merit, for 
what they are worth and the quality of 
work they do, rather than on the basis 
of longevity, their length of service, or 
how long they have been around. This 
is a commonly mistaken idea about the 
proposals of the Cordiner committee. 

The proposed readjustments in mili- 
tary pay are not intended solely as a pay 
raise. They purport to create incentives 
for the highly qualified and skilled tech- 
nical, professional, management, and 
leadership personnel so that the unbear- 
able personnel turnover is reversed and 
a@ professional force is established. 

I, for one, will be sorely disappointed 
to see a bill come out of the committee 
which continues the archaic practice of 
longevity payment under which men in 
a@ lower grade may receive more than 
their superiors. 


January 


corded the new military pay system reqy 
by the President has led some to fear th 
needed adjustments are again in jeopard 
The administration wisely coupled the pr 
. posed merit increases under the Cordip 
plan with a 6 percent cost-of-living 
all members of the Armed Forces with n 
than 2 years of experience, In all 
to the rank and file, allowance must be n 
for changes in the cost of living since p 
pay scales were fixed. But this is not 
heart of the”bill. Even more impo: 
the conservation of skills that are now t 
lost to the armed services because exi 
pay scales are based on longevity ins’ 
merit. is 
‘The stupendous losses under the pr 
system are illustrated by the frequently ¢ 
statistic that it costs the Air Force more 
$600,000 to train one B-47 bomber pilot ¢ 
a 5-year period. Yet many such pilots k 
the Air Force each year for higher pay 
private industry, necessitating the trai 
of new men to take their places. It 
be a substantial economy to keep th 
the service, and, more important, the 
cannot afford to lose so much talent 
its defense efforts. 

No routine pay increase on a 
basis will halt this costly waste of 
cians. Only substantial adjustments in 
rates which will make careers in the 
Forces attractive to talented young mencan 
serve the national need. It is true that 4 
administration’s plan departs from the Gorm 
diner principles in some particul } 
haps unwisely. But these details are les 
important than the broad concept of d= 
ing military experts in accord with ther — 
usefulness to thé country. The al 
safety puts Congress under a heavy 
tion to consider this bill on its merits im — 
stead of falling back on the easy ent 
of a routine military pay raise. 


ae 


Self-Help Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF" REMARKS 4 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 — 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. _ Mr. Spee 
among the constituents whom I havet 
honor to represent is Donald R. Hani 
@ member of the original housing té 
assigned to the Caribbean Commission 
the first United States technical as 
ance project in that area. Robinson. 
Ilvaine, of the Commi 
noted his outstanding work in the 


Under permission granted, I insert in 


the Recorp an excellent editorial from 
the Washington Post of January 20, 1958, 
which emphasizes the need for making a 
military career attractive to quality per- 
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ten for some insights and some clues, 


B: hole solution. This is the poin 


-assistance program in the Carib- 


‘jon in the same way. 


-nachines meant $2,000 to $3,000. They cost 


$200 No United States money was 
used to finance the program. The funds 
were borrowed from rents of their public 


housing to buy materials. When the houses 


were completed, mortgages were obtained 
and the money was used again in a revolving 
Local technicians, y possessing 
considerable skill, were in special 
techniques and left to do the job. The 
United States team helped make blocks, 
place foundations, etc., helping and 
whenever needed. » 

The first project was @ success and many 
more groups started before the first houses 
“had their foundations completed. Fourteen 
other islands and countries, British, French, 
and Dutch, went on to start self-help proj- 
ects. From 2 technicians the humber grew 


 ¢ 9 for housing alone, and today in 1958, 


“over 40 in all fields, including agriculture, 
health, forestry, amd economics. The sala- 
ties of these specialists are the only expense 

to the United States. 
_ The significance of this program is that 
the United States technician is looked upon 
favorably in this area. ‘There is a pro-United 
States attitude among the people. They 
used their own effort and skills, supple- 
mented where it was needed the most, by a 
few practical techniques, , some . special 
knowledge, much enco t and sym- 
_ pathy from United States technicians. The 
area is reaching .Political inde- 
pendence is almost a reality despite the pov- 

, erty of a few years ago. 
Of great importance is the fact that the 

African 


don’t believe it will be wasted, 
foundation is sound. On the other hand, I 


PAY 


4 


peoples, of underdeveloped countries 
allowed to solve their own problems. in 

with the advice they seek and 
the United States technicians are advisers 
_ nd friends and team members, foreign aid 
“will be successful, humane, practical, and 


worth every penny. 

: Donap R. Hanson. 
Cricaco, ILL. 
Rabbi Rothschild Condemns Racial 

Inequality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


' OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the statement of 80 Atlanta ministers in 
support of the Supreme Court’s decision 
on integration in public schools. I fur- 
ther commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following statement by 
Rabbi Jacob M. Rothschild, of Atlanta, 
which appeared in the Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution of November 17, 1957: 
RaBBI ROTHSCHILD SPEAKS: MOSES, PROPHETS, 

Jesus. FouGHt To Erask INEQUALITY 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Following an Atlanta min- 
ister’s charge that the pulpits have been 
paralyzed on the. segregation-integration 
question, the Atlanta Journal and Consti- 
tution invited ministers of many faiths to 
give their views. One article will be printed 
each Sunday so that Spiritual counsel may 
have its widest play.) 

(By Rabbi Jacob M. Rothschild) 

Amos, us prophet of antiquity, 
once stood ore a great assemblage at Beth 
El. A people, sincerely religious, had gath- 
ered there. They had come to the ancient 
shrine to observe the rites of their faith as 
they knew them to be. Then the prophet 
spoke to them of their religious obligations 
as he understood them: 

He dramatically distinguished between 
what God required of them—the lofty ideals 
of justice and righteousness which they, and 
‘Wwe, so earnestly seek, and the actual achieve- 
ments which characterized their daily lives. 
Nor was Amos insensitive to the hostility 
which his words would arouse. He admitted 
as much when he said: 


“The prudent keep silence in such a time, 
For it is an evil time.” 


Religious leaders in the South today, in- 
who see the ideals of their 


the 
are 
if 


wiolence threatens, and fear fits as a tight- 
ening band about the hearts and minds of 
men. Reason abdicates—for a pattern of 
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of man’s existence. They constantly sought 
to apply moral commitments of faith to the 
arena of life. * 

Moses, the prophets of Israel, Jesus of 
Nazareth—all of them concerned themselves 
mightily with the practical problems of 
ethical living. Injustice, inequity, the sup- 
pression of human rights—these were the 
areas of their preaching and teaching. 

They sought to lift men up to an un- 
derstanding of what the Lord required of 
them. And they did so in the race of cus- 
toms and mores that challenged their own 
vision of truth. Ineed, it was just because 
the daily lives of the people violated the 
ideals of God’s truth that it was necessary 
for them to teach at all. 

Since it is clearly religion’s province to 
speak out on social issues, then what does 
it have to say on the subject of racial 
equality? The spirit of the Bible—both Old 
Testament and New—is clear and unequivo- 
cal: All men are created equal. God is 
our Father and as children of God we are 
brothers, 

In each of us is the soul, measure of the 
Divine, which makes all men but little lower 
than the angels and crowns him with honor 
and glory. It is true, of course, that God 
created some men with white skins and 
others with black or yellow or red. But it 
is man, not God, who attaches labels of 
superiority of inferiority to the difference. 

In Judaism as in Christianity, the state- 
ment of Malachi has become classic: “Have 
we not all one Father? Hath not one God 
created us? Why.do we deal treacherously 
every man against his brother?” In Jewish 
tradition, the ancient rabbis asked the 
question: “Why did God create only one 
man—Adam—when He created the world?” 
Their answer: “In order that no man should 
be able to say: ‘My ancestors were better 
than yours.’” This, I believe, is the spirit 
of our religious heritage. 

We who live in America, we who pride 
ourselyes on the principles of freedom that 
undergird our democracy—we should surely 
see no conflict between the goals of our spir- 
itual faith and the ideals of our hard-won 
freedom. ‘The greatness of America rests on 
the oft-repeated truth that on this soil 
alone a country was created and a govern- 
ment formed and based upon the ideals of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

Judaism, Christianity, and America all 
believe in the equality of men under the 
law, in human dignity, and in equal rights 
for all. Now, the law itself challenges us 
to live by the moral principles that we have 
thus far espoused only_in theory. Now the 
law makes it possible for us to effect that 
change of heart by which we can bring 
our ideals to reality. 

Religious men and women must begin to 
face up to the nobility of their heritage. 
Customs and mores may prevent us, for a 
time, fr6ém living up to our ideals. Let 
them not force us to abrogate or deny them 
altogether. 

We must admit that in our attitude to- 

ward and treatment of the Negro we have 
fallen short of our spiritual ideal. But we 
dare not find excuses for our own failures 
by seeking to tarnish the ideal. God’s way 
is perfect; it is man who has fallen short. 
. Let us, then, seek to scale the heights of 
true brotherhood that beckon us. Let us 
use the spur of our faith to goad us on. 
Without rancor, withoGt hatred, without 
fear, we must seek patiently and quietly to 
lift up the hearts of men to the noble vision 
of what we pray for: “O Lord, quicken us 
to work with the righteous of all nations 
and creeds, to bring about Thy kingdom 
upon earth, so that hatred among men shall 
cease, the walls of prejudice and pride 
separating people shall crumble and fall, and 
war be destroyed forever.” 

This is not an easy task we thus set for 
ourselves. To fulfill God’s challenge to us is 
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never easy. But we must pursue the un<- 
alterable course of justice and righteousness. 
We must live with courage and do whatever 
we are able todo. We must effect a change 
in our own hearts and thereby seek to 
change the hearts of all men. And as we 
trod the path of truth and justice, we shall 
find comfort and strength in the rabbinic 
promise: “It is not incumbent upon thee to 
finish the work, but neither art thou free to 
desist from it altogether.”. 





West Virginia Employment Trends 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
West Virginia unemployment trends in 
an effort to show that the situation in 
my State would indicate a downward 
slide in unemployment that could soon 
mushroom into a depression. The fig- 


ures which I report come from the of-. 


ficial records of the West Virginia De- 
partment of Employment Security and 
present a fairly good picture of the 
serious threat to the State’s economy 
and its ability to meet State, county, 
and municipal obligations and partic- 
ularly to match Federal funds in some 
of the programs that require matching. 
This is a summarization of the report: 
WEsT VIRGINIA EMPLOYMENT TRENDS, 
JANUARY 1958 


EMPLOYMENT CONTINUES DECLINE 


At mid-December nonagricultural employ- 
ment fell to 503,500, dropping 6,000 from 
November and 8,500 from December, 1956. 
Nonagricultural employment in December 
was below the November level.forthe first 
time in the past 10 years. Manufacturing 
employment dropped 5,200 over the month 
to fall to 125,300 which was 6,700 lower than 
12. months ago. Nonmanufacturing was 
down to 378,200, off 800 from November and 
1,800 from December a year ago. 

MANUFACTURING LOSSES SEVERE 


Every segment of manufacturing registered 
losses from 1 and 12 months ago with the 
exception of apparel and printing and pub- 
lishing which held steady from November 
and printing and publishing and chemicals 
with slight gains since December a year ago. 
Durable goods suffered the heaviest loss, de- 
clining 3,200 over the month and 5,600 over 
the year. Lumber, wood products, furniture 
and fixtures dipped 500 below November and 
400 below last December due to seasonal 


since last December, and fabricated dropped 
300 over the month and 800 over the year. 
Machinery fell 300 below a month ago and 
1,300 below a year ago. Other durable goods 
posted losses of 400-over the month 

year. Employment in nondurable goods 
ceded 2,000 from November to a level 1,100 
below last December. The end of 
activities at canneries resulted in an 
the month decline of 1,300 in food 
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held at last year’s level. ‘TextiJe mill prod- 
ucts were off 200 over the month and 500 over 
the year. Apparel held at the November level 
but was 600 below a year ago. Printing and 
publishing was unchanged from a month 
ago and up 100 from last year. Chemicals 
edged down a modest 200 from last month 


‘ but employed 400 more than a year ago. 


Products of petroleum and coal slipped 200 
from November and 400 from December last 
year. Other nondurable goods dipped 100. 


NONMANUFACTURING EDGES DOWN 


While seasonal factors consistently domi- ° 
nate November-December nonmanufacturing 
trends, this is the first time in a decade that 
the trend has been downward. Bituminous 
coal mining declined 800 over the month to 
fall 6,000 below last year. Contract construc- 
tion followed its seasonal pattern with a 
3,000 drop over the month, but remained 
5,700 above-a year ago. Transportation, com- 
munication, and public utilities were off 
1,000 from last month (700 in transporta- 
tion), and 1,400 from a year ago (all in 
transportation). ‘Trade expanded 3,800 to 
handle holiday business, but fell 2,200 below 
December a-year ago. Finance, insurance, 
and real estate was up 100 over the month 
and 400 over the year. Service was down 
seasonally, but employment remained 1,400 
above last year. ‘Temporary holiday em- 
ployees at post offices swelled vernment 
employment 700 from a month ago to a level 
200 above a year ago. 





Distortion by Mr. Dulles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial, 
entitled “Half-Truth and Distortion,” 
from the Milwaukee Journal: 

Ha.r-TRUTH AND DiIsTORTION 


The list of broken Soviet promises is long, 
indeed—far surpassing the list of Soviet 
agreements that have been kept. So Secre- 
tary of State Dulles doesn’t lack for ex- 
amples of Soviet bad faith whenever he 
wants them. This is the more reason, how- 
ever, why there is no excuse for the Secre< 
tary to engage in distortion and half truth 
in connection with Russian commitments - 
—_ Geneva summit conference of July 
1955. 


Mr. Dulles is now saying: “An agreement 





The foreign ministers met, They 
cussed the German ‘problem. The ' 


elections 
did not bind Germany to be neutral. be. 
tween Russia and the western allies, 
Russians rejected that proposal. They 
manded a neutral Germany. 
bled about voting plans,» The whole bus 
ness came to nothing. 

So, the summit conference f 
when Dulles says that the Ri 4 
back on a promise he is dealing in the 
of half truths that the Communists so 
use. He is not telling the real story. 
are enough difficulties in with 
Russians, without adopting one of their 
admirable tactics. z 


be 
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Longfellow’s Tribute to Jewry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 

we | 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL © 


_ OF MICHIGAN ee 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
my good friend, Mr. Philip Slomoy ' 
publisher of the Jewish News, ran a cole — 
umn in his paper, the Detroit (Mich) 
Jewish News, of Friday, December 2), 
1957, entitled “Longfellow’s Tribute to — 
Jewry.” I found that article mostin- — 
teresting and I think that if our a 
were to read some of the Longfelloy 
works referred tein the article, 
lar. works of other early 
authors, that there might be more um — 
derstanding by some toward the prob. 
lems of their fellow Americans who hap- 
pen to profess the Jewish religion, 
The article follows: eid 
LONGFELLOW’s TRIBUTE TO JEWRY 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 
In the romantic period during which 
sentimental American poets influenced t 
thinking of the people of this y 


‘the very beginning of 19th century, 
‘Wadsworth Longfellow was among the 
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Jews and Judaism figured prominently. 

was the author of a five-act tragedy, “ 

Maccabeus,” in which he dealt 
between Judaism and He 
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of note and who mastered Hebrew. He met 
- per in Paris during her final sickness, before 
ghe died in her 33d year. Longfellow wrote 
a poem in the album of the La Belle Menken 
who became famous for her ote and 


uty. ; 
Pe metelion also made the acquaintance of 
a Moroccan Jew, Israel Edrehi, who became 
the prototype of his Spanish Jew, the hero in 
nis “The Spanish Jew’s Tale—the of 
Rabbi Ben Levi,” one of the poems in “Tales 
of a Wayside Inn.” Here an early American 
poet emerges with one of the friendliest sen~- 
timents about Jews. 
This legend of Rabbi Ben Levi is a tale 





sword of the Angel of Death. He returns it 
on the condition that sword as well as 

_ angel should remain invisible. Admonished 
to “Give back the sword,” Rabbi Ben Levi's 
tale concludes: 


“The Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer; 
Then said he to the dreadful Angel, ‘Swear, 
No human eye shall look on it again; 

But when thou takest away the souls of 
men, ; 

og Thyself unseen, and with an unseen sword, 
rn Thou wilt perform the bidding of the Lord.’ 

The Angel took the sword again, and swore, 

And walks on earth unseen forevermore.” 


Later, in another poem, Azrael, the Span- 


in a tale about the 1 of Death. Here 
a Hindu is the guest of 
sees the Angel of Death and begs the king to 
send him back to India. The king complies, 
is thanked by the Angel of Death, and it 
develops that the latter is bound for India 
to meet that very guest. : - 
In Sandalphon, Longfellow dealt with an- 
‘ other legend of ancient Rabbinical lore, “a 
part 
“Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and fire of the brain, 
That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 
The golden tes of Eden, 
: To quiet its fever and pain.” 


' In The Theologian’s Tale about Torque- 





land. He concludes the poem with this ex- 
pose of Torquemada: 

' “Three centuries and more above his bones 
Have piled the oblivious years like funeral 
: stones; 
His name has perished with him, and no 

trace , 5 

Remains on earth of his afflicted race; 

' But Torquemada’s name, with clouds o’er- 


cast, 
Looms in the distant landscape of the Past, 
Like a burnt upon a blackened heath, 
Lit by the of burning woods beneath!” 


In his major poem of Jewish interest, The 
_ Jewish Cemetery at Newport, which is espe- 
_ tially inspirational, there is an inconsistency 
_ that arose out of the pessimism of the ages 
_ Over Israel’s ability to survive. The ninth 
__ Stanza pays a tribute to Jewry’s martyrdom: 
_ “They lived in narrow streets and lanes 

obscure, - 
Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk and 


=, . mire; , 
‘Taught in the school of patience to en- 
eae The life of anguish and the death of 
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. Yet in the final lines, apparently moved 
by the lack of faith in Israel’s ability to en- 
dure, he wrote: ' 


“But, ah, what once has been shall be no 
more; 
The groaning earth in travail and in 
7 pain 
Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 
And the dead nations never rise again.” 


It took the events of the middle of the 
20th century, a hundred years after Long- 
fellow had written these lines, to prove that 
he was wrong. But those who knew him be- 
lieved that his major faith was in the asser- 
tion that Jewry is “yet unshaken as the 
continent.” 

A tragically pathetic story is told about 
the funeral of Longfellow. It was attended 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson. The great philos- 
opher was then already ailing. His memory 
began to fail him. He rose several times 
during the funeral services for Longfellow 
to look at his dead friend’s face and then 
said: “I can’t recall my friend’s name, but 
I know he was a good man.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow had great 
faith. In his “Evangeline” he wrote: “Man 
is unjust, but God is just, and finally jus- 
tice triumphs.” This line, together with his 
assertion about Jews being “unshaken as 
the continent,” caused him to stand out as 
the great poet of confidence.and of faith in 
the ultimate triumph of justice. 


Address of Hon. William M. Colmer, of 
Mississippi, at Dedication of Kessler 
Air Force Base Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Britt Co_mer, one of the most 
outstanding Members of this Congress, 
delivered an inspiring speech at Kessler 
Air Force Base, January 11, 1958. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include his ad- 
dress in the Recorp. It follows: 

General Sutherland, Dr. Fisackerly, honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply 
honored to be invited to be with you here 
today on this momentous occasion. As we 
gather here today to dedicate this magnifi- 
cent new hospital, it is natural for us to 
think of it in terms of its material attri- 
butes. We take pride in the neat, clean 
wards, the gleaming laboratories, the germ- 
free operating rooms, and the spotless kitch- 
ens. We are proud of the efficient design 
expressed in architectural forms of harmony 
and beauty. We are proud of these things 
“because they express to us our high Amer- 
ican achievements in architecture and in the 
many disciplines that go to make up the 
science of medicine. And aside from the 
physical structure which we formally dedi- 








“cate today, we take justifiable pride in the 


skill, the spirit, and the devotion to duty of 
the men and women who staff this monu- 


.ment to modern medical science. 


It is right and fitting that we should take 
pride in these things, and yet it seems to me 
that a hospital is more than the sum of its 

parts, however excellent these. may 
be. A hospital is b6éth a symbol and a re- 
minder. It is a symbol of our national 
ideals, and it is a reminder of the price that 
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we may have to pay to preserve these ideals 
inviolate in a world made hideous with the 
specter of a ruthless-eonspiracy dedicated to 
world domination’ and the extermination of 
the spirit of freedom. 

Moreover, as a Mississippian, I anticipate, 
with considerable comfort and pride, the 
contribution this most modern institution 
will make to the medical advancement in my 
beloved State. This is well. In fact, it is 
most.comforting to us to observe the splen- 
did spirit of cooperation existing at all times 
between the people of Biloxi, and Mississip- 
pians generally, on the oné hand, and the 
Keesler leadership and personnel on the 
other... There is; and always has been, a 
minimum of conflict between the two. The 
absence of this harmony has so often marred 
this coveted relationship in other localities. 
I should, therefore, like to congratulate both 
our city and Federal officials upon this proper 
and happy situation. Sacrifices have been 
made on both sides. They must continue in 
the interest of harmony and the perpetua- 
tion of this proud and valuable asset to 
Biloxi and the Mississippi coast. 

This building is a very special sort of sym- 
bol because it is a special sort of hospital. 
While it is true that members of other 
branches of our armed services and their 
dependents will become beneficiaries of this 
great institution, it is primarily an Air Force 
hospital, As such, it symbolizes many 
things. For example, it symbolizes the im- 
agination, the daring and the heroism of the 
men who work-in the very specialized field of 
air medicine. It is these men who have 
made it possible for us to exert the instru- 
ment of airpower throughout the terrestrial 
globe by helping to discover and develop the 
techniques of survival in the vastness of the 
Arctic,.in desert wastelands, and in the 
shark-inhfested seas. 

We pay tribute to these men, for without 
them our airpower would remain forever 
earthbound, denied the capability of moving 
heavenward beyond the stratosphere ard 
into the far reaches of interstellar space, 
where clearly the future of airpower lies, and 
where, it is quite possible, the decisive 
battles of the future will be fought, should 
war come. 

But this hospital is not only a symbol. It 
is a reminder as well. It is a reminder that 
the men who wear the uniform live in peril 
in peacetime as well as in war, and daily risk 
their lives to guard the air approaches 
through which an enemy might attack us. 
It is a reminder, too, that if our air power 
deterrent to- war should fail, it will be not 
only those in uniform, but civilians as well, 
such of us as may survive, who will desper- 
ately need the services that hospitals like 
this one can provide. It is a reminder that 
the stakes that lie on the table today are 
nothing less than our nationalsurvival, a re- 
minder of the stern realities that require of 
us so much of our national effort and of our 
personal treasure. 

I have spoken of this hospital as a symbol 
of the achievements of aeromedicine, but, of 
course, it symbolizes many other things as 
well. It symbolizes, for example, our knowl- 
edge and conviction that our American youth 
is our greatest and our most precious nation- 
al asset. It symbolizes our concern for their 
welfare and our realization that without 
these dedicated men and women, our most 
ingenious instruments of defense would be 
useless and incapable of keeping the enemy 
at bay. 

It used to be the fashion to believe that 
the coming of the age of so-called push-but- 
ton warfare would require that we maintain 
in uniform fewer and fewer people with lesser 
and lesser skills. Unfortunately, this belief 
has proved to be only half true. It is prob- 
ably true that ultimately we will require 
fewer people in our Military Establishment, 
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but it is also true that a higher percentage 
of them will have to be trained and skillful 
technicians. 

It is an inexorable fact that the more so- 
phisticated our weapons become, the greater 
is our requirement for men and women with 
the capacity to absorb the highly technical 
training necessary if they are to maintain and 
operate these complex weapons, and who 
have the willingness to devote their talents 
to a career that imposes many physical and 
emotional hardships upon its members, while 
granting them few material rewards. 

The time has passed when we could meas- 
ure the strength of a military establishment 
by the number of bodies it contains. Today 
the strength of our Military Establishment 
lies in the sum of the skills that its members 
possess and in the proportion of these skills 
to the jobs to be performed. 

We are all increasingly aware that we have 
not, in the past, made the fullest use of this; 
our most precious national asset, our youth. 
We have allowed too many of our young 
people to enter upon maturity with their 
full potentialities unrealized. We have too 
often permitted our armed services to be- 
come mere training schools for industry, by 
failing to provide the incentives that would 
keep our skilled people in uniform. 

This hospital symbolizes not merely our 
concern for the material well-being of our 
young men and women who wear the uni- 
form. It expresses as well our new concern 
that they be freed of anxiety for the health 
and welfare of their loved ones, whether 
they, themselves, are at home or in distant 
places, far away. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in our evaluation and 
admiration of this magnificent structure, its 
most modern equipment and the patriotic 
men and women whom it will serve, it would 
seem appropriate also to briefly consider the 
overall picture of the Republic’s defense. 
This is peculiarly true in the light of the 
spectacular advances made by our potential 
enemy, the Russians, in the field of long- 
range missiles and outer-space gadgets. 
These achievements should neither be sur- 
prising nor discounted. Certainly, we should 
not become panicky about them. Why 
should we suddenly panic over the launch- 
ing by the Russians of a rocket-propelled 
satellite into outer space? Is our memory 
s0 short that we have forgotten that at the 
end of World War II Germany was far ahead 
of the Allies in the development of long- 
range rockets and missiles? And, moreover, 
under our appeasement policy at the conclu- 
sion of that war we permitted the Soviets to 
capture and transport to Russia mary of the 
leading German scientists, who were respon- 
sible for that achievement. 

The fact that Russia is ahead of us in this 
particular field does not necessarily mean 
that America is impotent to defend itself. 
There is good and sound reason to believe 
that in all other avenues of warfare, the 
striking power of America is superior to that 
of the slave kingdom of the Communist 
leaders. 

In spite of all of the hysteria and propa- 
ganda, it is most difficult to believe that a 
nation as backward and undeveloped as 
Russia less than two decades ago has over- 
night, through slave-like methods, developed 
@ super race of people and a monopoly in 
the world of science. 

Despite the propaganda value of the sput- 
nik, the Kremlin masters are possibly moré 
aware than the average American citizen of 
the gigantic striking power of our own long, 
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not test the retaliatory power of these ma- 
chines of destruction. ~ 

Surely, would suggest that, un- 
der these conditions, this new turn of events 
Seta Rule tek. Siang: be thal ates sieiee 
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us posed should be met. But we m 
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not permit ourselves to be misled into charg- 
ing off in all directions and thus destroy 
our own economy and institutions. 

Let us ever be mindful of the fact that the 
blueprint laid out by the chief architect of 
communism, and still the Communist idol, 
Lenin, himself, provided for ultimate vic- 
tory by the destruction of the American 
economy. 

Finally, this hospital symbolizes the aware- 
ness of all of us that we share in the heavy 
responsibilities that we bear as citizens of 
this great Republic. This is our gift to the 
men and women in uniform and to their 
families. It was bought with our dollars and 
it will dispense the blessings of health and 
the mercies of medical care only with our 
continued financial support. 

This hospital is a living symbol of our 
determination that we, as American citizens, 
in or out of uniform, will make whatever 
sacrifices may be necessary that our coun- 
try may lead the world into a future of peace 
and prosperity for all men, under God. 

May this noble and magnificent structure, 
during its long years of usefulness, never be 
called upon to function in a period of active 
warfare. 





It’s Your Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
article: 

ALLEGHENY CouUNTY 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 28, 1958. 
The Honorable Jamres G. Fu.ton, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Futon: This very excellent arti- 
cle, which is enclosed, was published in the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 26, 1958. I thought perhaps you might 
have missed it, but I also thought you ought 
to read it. 

I find the women in Allegheny County-are 
deeply interested in the passage of H. R. 
8002, which is one of the major recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. 

Something must be done to get the con- 
trol of the purse strings back in the hands 
of Congress. I appreciate that the bureau- 
crats are putting forth every effort to retain 
under their control the $70 billion which 
have been appropriated in past years. 

It is time the people, through their duly 
constituted authorities, took the purse 
strings in-their hands. 

I hope you will yote in favor of this bill— 
H. R. 8002. 

Very sincerely yours, 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
January 26, 1958] ~ 
It’s Your Monger 
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have to. report back on the cost of the 
gram or its progress from year to year. 
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trol of the purse 







Here is an example: for fiscal 1953, Con 
gress appropriated $12.5 billion for mil 
hardware for Korea, Within a month 


the fiscal year the fighting ended.’ But in Se 


the years that followed the Army continued © 
to spend the huge remainder of the APPro~ 
without further congressional i 

view or authorization. 
Under H. R. 8002 Congress would _— 
the control of expenditures—which it never 


should have lost—by appropriating them on - 4 
checking 


& yearly basis and them by yearly 
review. If this doesn’t make sense, then 
housewives and businessmen ought to for- 
get all the principles of budgeting tory’ 
have learned the hard way. 

In the last session of Congress the bill was 
passed by the Senate unanimously. It was — 
one of the chief recommendations in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recent budget message, 
Senator Harry Byrd, one of the most astute 


The opposition is centered in the House 
Appropriations Committee, but the oppo- 
nents cannot prevent the bill being brought - 
to the floor for a vote. 

To repeat the title of this editorial, it’s 
your money that is being wasted. 

att ae ee a eee 

il the following to your Congressman, the — 
Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

“Dear CONGRESSMAN: In the vital interest 

of national economy I. join the Sun-Tele= 








HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 af 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
‘ashington Pe 
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SKIMPING ON SCHOOL 


Education to defend the edeepasipetion cut- 
packs in Federal aid to impacted school dis- 
tricts. An impacted school district (a num- 


per of examples of which can be found in 


the Washington metropolitan area) is a dis- 


- trict the school population of which has 


been swollen as the result of Federal gov- 
ernmental activity. Federal responsibility 
to help solve the school problems of such 


' districts has long been recognized and met 


by Federal payments to promote school con- 
struction and to defray Operating costs. In 
the budget for fiscal 1959, the President pro- 
to continue such Federal aid only, as 
Mr. Richardson put it, “in the case of com- 
~ munities responsible ‘tor the education of 
substantial numbers of children who live on 
tax-exempt Federal property with parents 
employed on such property.” He also pro- 
to discontinue aid = impacted areas 
entirely by 1963. 
There is much to be said for this stand 


in principle and as a goal; aid to impacted 


ateas was meant to be only an emergency 
measure. The trouble is that the President 
proposed to impose the change too quickly 
and too drastically. His plan will place a 
burden on many communities altogether be- 
yond their means. School districts such as 
some of those around W which 
have grown with dramatic rapidity would 
have to multiply their tax rates beyond en- 
durance to sustain adequate schools for their 
children if the Federal contribution were 
suddenly withdrawn. The inescapable con- 
sequence would be a lowering of the quality 
of education in those districts—and, ironi- 
_tallly enough, at a time when the adminis- 
tration is talking hopefully about raising the 
quality of education in public-school sys- 
tems all over the country.. 

The truth is that the administration has 
fixed its eyes more clearly on the idea of a 
balanced budget than on the ideal of a re- 
vitalized public-school Sudden 
withdrawal of Federal aid from federally 
aflected areas may promote the narrow in- 
terest of economy but it ignores the broad 
interest of the country in an: educational 
program which, as the President put it in his 

_ Message to Congress on the State of the 
Union, will serve “to create the intellectual 
Capital we need for the years ahead.” 


GTA Family Farm Survey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA » 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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rather a rough time of it re Mees 
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found 2 years ago, but it indicates a 
tremendous lack in purchasing power 
and the loss of millions and millions of 
dollars in business because of the farm 
recession. 

~ The Secretary of Agriculture has de- 
clared a 22 cents a bushel cut in wheat 
for this year and a 25 cents a hundred- 
weight cut in milk prices be g 
April 1. Obviously, this will further 
compound the economic ilis of our area. 
I sincerely hope that strong bipartisan 
effort can be made to prevent the Sec- 
retary from successfully carrying out 
these further cuts in farm prices. I 
offer for the Recorp at this time the 
most recent summary of the GTA fam- 
ily farm survey for 1955 and 1956: 

A Summary or THE GTA FaMILy Farm 
Survey For 1955-56 

(A continuing study of family farms in Min- 

nesota, Mor<ana, North Dakota, South Da- 

kota, and Wisconsin, covering 1950 

through 1956 as authorized by the stock- 

holders of Farmers Union Grain Terminal 

Association) i 

i INTRODUCTION 

This resurvey of some 4,079 family farms 
is based on the income-tax records of each 
farm, plus other information gained by on- 
the-farm interviews during 1957. The in- 
come-tax records for 1955 and 1956 were 
audited and added to those for 1950-54. 
These two recent years have seen increased 
emphasis upon accurate tax records due to 
the beginning of social-security, payments 
based upon these returns. As in the first 
GTA family farm survey, virtually com- 
plete coopération was’ forthcoming from all 
of these thousands of families. We présent 
some of the findings in the hope that this 
unique information about average com- 
mercial family farms in some of our best 
farming dreas may netp the Congress decide 
wise national policies 

What the serves shows 
1. Summary of Farm Operations for 1956, 
Compared With 1954 

The essential figures show that despite 
claims to the contrary, the lowering of farm 
prices between 1954 and 1956 did not im- 
prove real net\income. This was in spite of 
a gain of some 4 percent both in acreage and 
investment on the farms, and with improved 
yields and production. Net income did go 
up some $80 due to an increase in Govern- 
ment payments of $125. But, this small in- 
crease was more than offset by the rise in 
cost of living between the two surveys. 


*That rise was nearly 4 percent, about $107. 


Real income, consequently, dropped $27, or 
about 1 percent. No account has been taken 
in this of the $1,848 increase in investment 
required to farm. 


Average per farm receipts and expenses, with 
changes 
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Average factory wage_......-- 


A. Return to capital and 
labor: 
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Details of cash receipts and expenses are 
shown in Table 1 of the appendix. From 
this can be seen how these farms have at- 
tempted to cope with lower prices by pro- 
ducing more, and how various expenses 
have risen, The allowance for a net rental 
value of the farm home equal to 8 percent 
of the insurable value of the home is an 
addition to gross income not made in our 
original survey. ‘The allowance for food is 
based on the prices farmers would get for 
home used food if they sold it. This fcl- 
lows the usual pfactice in valuing such food, 
although the cost to city consumers*of such 
food in the form they would buy it would 
be considerably higher. Other costs in farm 
living not figured in this survey offset this 
food benefit and then some, such as higher 
costs for all manufactured goods and for 
such important services as health and 
education. 

2. Analysis of Returns to Labor, Manage- 
ment and Capital Used on Farm 
Allowing only a 5 percent (before taxes) 
on capital, and nothing for management, 
returns for the work of the farmer and his 
family were only 25 cents per hour, as shown 

below. : 

If these farmers and their families got 
the average factory wages paid in their 
State, their net income would have been 
$6,303, more than double what it actually 
was. Stated another way, actual income was 
short $3,293 of paying a factory wage. This 
is equal to an 8 percent loss on investment 
for the year. 

If nething is allowed for investment, then 
the return for labor amounts to 91 cents 
per hour. This is less than half the $1.91 
average factory wage for the area, a full dol- 
lar short. It is also below the federal mini- 
mum wage of $1. Thus, in addition to get- 
ting substandard wages, farmers are con- 
tributing over $43,000 in capital for nothing, 
bringing that tof their job with no recom- 
pense. 

If the labor of the whole family, except 
the farm operator, is unpaid, and the opera- 
tor’s labor is figured at the very conservative 
figure of only 2,000 hours as worked in city 
employment, then the farmer still would 
make only $1.51 per hour. That is nearly 
one-fourth less than factory labor. ‘That 
would meah unpaid family labor, unpaid 
management, unpaid capital, and still in- 
equality. 


Investment in average farm, hours worked, 
average factory wages, and imputed ré- 
turns to farm labor, management, and 
capital 











1954 1956 | Change 
Number of farms_-...........- 4,321 | 4,079 1—5. 6 
Acres in farm... ‘bilan 613 637 i4 
Insurable value of home_.._-- $4,999 | $4,688 /........ 
Investment in plant: 
Land and buildings--...- $27, 285 ($26, 538 |........ 
Equipment. ....2......... 7, 857 | 10, 473 }........ 
PeROOOUE Sic cicknmonade 4,805} 4,521 j........ 
RR ea it lin enews’ ep COR: 1s ae leksser on 


Estimated hours worked -..-.. 


Net farm income (before 
GC 65155 Seti eke 


5 percent on investment. 
Net to labor. ........... 





B, Iffactory wages were paid 
on labor: 
Wages for operator and 
ic Ses Sa 
Actual total net income... 


$5, 676 


‘on investment 
(percent)...........- -7 =—8 |...... on 


1 Percent. 
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Investment in average farm, hours worked, 
average factory wages, and imputed re- 
turns to jarm labor, management, and 
capital—Continued 


1954 | 1956 | Change 








C. All returns to labor, noth- 
ing to capital and man- 
agement: 


Return per hour for 
3,300 hours.......-...- $0.89 | $0.91 j........ 
Return for 2,000 hours...| $1. 47 | $1. 51 Jagiontinal 





3. Returns Required if Farmers To Get Parity 
With Labor, Business and Management 


It is of interest to calculate, if only 
roughly, the amount needed to give these 
farm families something like parity returns 
for their labor, management and capital. 
If factory wages were earned, plus only 5 
percent on investment, and nothing for man- 
agement of the farm, than as of 1956, it 
would have taken about 64 percent higher 
prices to bring such parity. Much business 
netted more than 5 percent after taxes, and 
farm. management services for an average 
commercial farm would run at least several 
hundred dollars. Neither factor if counted 
here. 

Such higher prices would bring agricul- 
ture back about to where it was in the 
1946-50 period, or the 1947-49 period used 
by the Goverr ment as a base for statistics 
in all fields other than agriculture. The 
official parity ratio was respectively 109 and 
107 for these periods. Such prices also show 
the average of products raised in these five 
states in 1956 was between 65 to 70 percent 
of parity, instead,of the national average 
of 81 percent for that year. 

Such prices would give the average fam- 
fly, with a $43,000 investment, a return of 
about $7,000 cash before taxes, plus $1,500 
allowance for food and housing, a total of 
$8,477. The $3,011 actually received in 1956, 
was only 36 percent of this needed total. 
Thus, after nearly 10 years of declining 
farm income and rising city boom, farmers 
were far behind city cousins for comparable 
investment and labor. 


Increased prices needed for parity income 











1954 1956 
& percent return on investment (before 
ID a iran sie epi ecbansttiidiaiedl 082 | $2,174 - 
Labor at average factory wage......._- 5, 676 6, * 
DEOMAGUMOM.. Foon once ccencnnevdnn 0 
Total needed for parity income_./ 7, 758 8,477 


Less actual net income.__............. 2,931 3, O11 


5, 466 





Plus actual cash receipts 


“Ratio of actual to parity income___...- 38 36 
Ratio of actual to parity cash receipts- 63 61 
Approximate increase in prices re- 

quired to get parity income_.......- 59 


4. Low Prices Are Forcing Commercial Farm- 
ers Into City Labor Markets 


In the 2 years between early 1955 and early 
1057, during which these two surveys were 
made, over 5 percent of these commercial 
farms which had been supporting families 
had been liquidated. In some cases this was 
due to ‘death with no heirs to take over the 
farm, but in most cases the families were 
forced off by income. The actual 
figure was i farm out of 18 missing in this 
short 2-year period. 

In addition to this expanded labor supply 
headed for the cities, many farmers, their 
wives or older children began to work at off- 
farm jobs, part-time or even year-round, in 
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the effort to save their farm homes. In early 
1957, our surveyors found this an increasing 
practice, but in 1956, the. actual wages 
earned amounted to an average of only some 
$200 for operaters and $100 for wives, a total 
of less than $300 per family. We cite this 
to show that contrary to national estimates, 
which include many part-time farms and 
subsistence farmers, commercial farmers in 
this area were not yet able to get much help 
fromr off-farm work. Such work as’* was 
being done was concentrated nearest to the 
larger cities and was being done mostly by 
younger farmers and their wives who have 
the most difficulty with present conditions. 
Most of these off-farm workers were GI’s who 
deserve better from their country in their 
eflort to make a home on the farm. 

Where farmers have abandoned farming to 
move into city jobs, they will have the least 
seniority and often little resources in case 
of unemployment and business recession. 
This will tend to force them back onto 
farms, perhaps into farm homes of relatives, 
adding further troubles to our farm families. 
Nothing is less needed by our national econ- 
omy just now that another several hundred 
thousand farmworkers dispossessed ‘from the 
land. Nothing should be more vigorously 
opposed by city people, themselves having 
unemployment and relief to attempt to 
handle. 

5. Indications That Farm Depression Is 
Feeding City Recession 

National farm income dropped 
lower in 1956 and again in 1957 in terms of 
their buying power, approaching the low 
figure of 1940, which was a bad depression 
year for the whole American economy. The 
gain in size, investment, inputs, and out- 
puts of the family farms in our survey 
covers up somewhat this drop in total.buy- 
ing power, but some figures do show up, 
which indicate the important part which 
lower farm income is playing in the growing 
national recession. 

Because of the great shortage in real -in- 
come needed to give farmers parity with 
city people, and thereby give real balance 
to the American economy, farm buildings; 
homes, and equipment have never reached 
parity. Much needed spending has been 
postponed. Our survey repeated an earlier 
inventory of immediate farm needs. For 
production purposes, as of early 1957, here 
are the averages per farm, by each State, 
and for the five-State area. Amounts have 
grown substantially in the 2 rr since our 
earlier survey. 
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and waiting to restore American ind 
usefulness, and American labor to produgs 
tion, if only balanced farm and city in (3 
can be restored. 

This farm demand is particularly 
durable goods, the products of our 
manufacturing industries now so hard 
Higher farm income would help at the 
vital spot in the current national lack ¢ 
balance between capacity and demand. 
includes the farm-machinery industry now 
severely cut back, and the appliance i Le 
try, now cutting back. Some other 5 
once again indicate this great need for qura- 
ble goods in our farm homes. Alth 
these are better-than-average comm ee 
farms, they have a lack of modern conven 
iences that is a national shame in this sixth — 
decade of the 20th century. The percentage nA 
of homes in this survey without the follow. 
ing facilities is astounding, but the figures 
would be even higher if all farm homes taf = 
these States were included: 


Percent of farms without named faciitie, 
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Note that large numbers of the homes ; 
tis highest aueaiee at eniaeia to no 9 4 


tion are still 
running water 

Note that pexity th plumbing tactile = 
is not someth in foreign | 
lands, but is right here in the heart of the 
richest farmiands in the world. 

Note that central heat is lacking in 
coldest States in this Union. 

Note that thoes families ‘which car‘siit 
to best advantage a deep-freeze are not nec- 
essarily the citizens who have them. Hi 

Tee td arent ee 4 
in the home and business that needs ; 
above all others, for convenience at least. — 
Other figures would show how many of these 
phones in farm homes are still of the horse- — 
and-buggy type, & disgrace in this day of 
electronic miracles. “ia 

Note that many farm homes do not have 
even one TV set, @ necessity oy 
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1958 


Number, age, and aie range of automobiles 
on farms 








9.0] 54 2 4.8 

TE, cap cael 88. 4 | 89.9 9 3 

lor MOre....-.a0e< 26] 47 9 9 
ae or older scasss 22.9 | 23.9 | 19.2 8.2 
1950 to 1955.-.-.... 67.7 | 67.9 9| 68.7 
1956 to 1957_...-..- 9.4) 8&2 9] 23.1 
mage 74.9 | 70.0] 71.2] 66.5 
~» sien 24.6 | 29.7 3] 31.4 

Pe 6 3 5 2.1 








_ ‘Note the large poterftial market here, in- 
dicated by the Soe ease of farms 
either with no car or models which a 


year ago were 8 years old and older. 

These potential markets are actually to be 
found not just on the commercial farms of 
the great Midwest, but also in the farm 
towns and cities which are largely dependent 
' upon farmers for their trade and business. 
These areas have not shared in the national 
boom of the last few years in the same 

ion as- have industrial cities., A re- 
vival of prosperity on our farms would stim- 
ulate even greater markets in the whole 
rural part of the Nation, which still makes 
up more than a third of our population. A 
' continuing farm depression will surely bring 
about a further decline in business in these 
_ same rural areas. 

6. Prospects for 1958 and 1959 

It is obvious that the efforts to help farm 
income by reducing farm prices have failed 
to this point. Further loss of income is now 
being suffered because of present Weakening 
farm prices, especially for feed grains. This 
forecasts and ensures a return to very low 
livestock prices before long. Reductions or- 
dered in supports for dairy products and 
wheat will be only the forerunners of other 
; cuts unless stopped now. Nothing is‘in sight 
tie which will raise farm prices or cut farming 

3 costs. Nothing will help farmers restore 
their purchasing to former levels, - 





An analysis of the figures from wheat 
farms in this survey shows that the 22 cents 
= per bushel (11 percent) cut now scheduled 


for the 1958 crop, will mean about 25 percent 
cut in net income. Similarly, the 25 cents 
per hundredweight (8 percent) cut on milk 


parable cut in net income of Midwest dairy 
farmers. It is calculated that each of these 
-2 cuts will cost the respective groups of 
farmers $250 million, a total of $500 million 
loss in net income per year. ~ 


Further cuts in farm 


that can’t be 
short of terrible cost. The best 
_ Up our factories and call back 
_ te see to it that there is no further 





scheduled for this spring will bring a com-. 


; 
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Further surveys may be made, with the 


cooperation of participating farm families, as 


farms in these five States. 


. for the 7 years 1950-56 are an authentic 


and unique grassroots record, 
é' APPENDIX 


TaBLe I. Average receipts. and expenses per 
farm, 1954 and 1956 



































CO ne coreanl $3, 638 
Dairy products._..........-...- 1, 236 
Livestock sales. ..............-- 1, 969. 
Beets and — ye See eitein nig 87 
Poultry and eggs. .-..--.-..-..- 379 
Profit on ame livestock... 238 
Miscellaneous. ..............--- 463 
Marketings._......<.....- 8, 010 
Government payments........- 66 
Dtiieedibkwadmansaine 8, 076 
FARM EXPENSES 
Tabor RPGR. 66k. sic cnneee 401 
I dia alse aphithrianambenctle cal oes <td 622 
a ee tet | 263 
Custom work and machine hire. 201 
Supplies 194 
TN Bi nar itie nen nee = 
Fertilizer and sprays 139 
Gas, oil, 700 
a and warehousing R 
UTNE aaa vaenncnnaae— 190 
Ce a an aca Rene ie 174 
Utliies dist, power, phone) -- 7 
btn dn nasoseseenaue 2-8 Hee 
Farm mie diaute. .........2.-.-- 182 
livestock and poul- 
a cea alah dating sin intra 38 
Miscellaneous. ................- 245 
Cash expenses.........-.- 4, 559 
Depreciation. ............-.-.-- 1,310 
SEE ic Sicehsintvindhennsties 5, 869 
Receipts less expenses... .......- 2, 207 
Plus food allowance -._.......-- 


Plus home allowance. .........- 
Total, home and food__..- 724 
Net income (before taxes)_| 2, 931 
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Ghandi 10 Years After 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 
Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


Aeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of an article entitled “Gandhi 
10 Years After” and taken from the Jan- 
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Gandhi’s heir, Prime Minister Nehru 
himself. 
The article follows: 
GANDHI 10 YEARS AFTER 
(By Frank Moraes) 


“In times of crisis and difficulty,” I asked 
Nehru recently, “do you inquire of yourself, 
‘What would Gandhi have done?’” Nehru 
reflected a moment before he replied. “It’s 
a difficult question, but I'll answer it frankly. 
In moments of crisis, political or personal, I 
do think of Gandhi but for a somewhat 
selfish reason. I think of him because [ 
would like to recapture his serenity of mind, 
the calmness of spirit with which he used to 
face a crisis. But if you ask me, do I con- 
sciously inquire of myself, ‘What would 
Gandhi have done?’ well—no.” 

It was an honest answer and typical of the 
man. Here was Gandhi's heir, whom the ma- 
hatma in his own lifetime had named as his 
successor, confessing that not in every mo- 
ment of crisis did he turn instinctively for 
inspiration to the master. 

“And. yet,” Nehru went on, “Gandhi typi- 
fied the spirit of India in a curious and char- 
acteristic way. He had the same strong core 
of tradition and thought to which he re- 
mained loyal. But outside that he could 
adjust himself and his views to the impact 
of others. He was resilient and flexible. He 
would bend but he would not break.” 

As I listened to Nehru I felt that that was 
probably how the mahatma would have liked 
it, for Gandhi had never insisted that his 
followers should lie in the image of himself. 
True, he was an exacting taskmaster who ex- 
pected and insisted on scrupulous adherence 
to certain standards of conduct, of discipline, 
and rectitude. But even within the idiosyn- 
crasies of his own personal mode of life 
Gandhi was prepared to make concessions to 
others, whether in the way of diet, tobacco, 
tea, or celibacy. It was one reason why he 
attracted such diverse individuals as the 
exuberantly extroverted Sarojini Naidu, on 
the one hand, and the saintly but astringent 
Vinoba Bhave, on the other. 

Looking back over the past 10 years from 
January 30, 1948, when the mahatma was 
assassinated, it would be pharisaical to pre- 
tend that Gandhi’s ideas and teachings sur- 
yive and shine as vividly as they did in his 
lifetime. Like Hinduism, Gandhism is much 
more than a way of life for, just as the mere 
observance of caste, ritual, and the institu- 
tion of the joint family does not constitute 
Hinduism, so also the adoption of ascetic 
habits, verging on the masochistic, does not 
in itself generate the soul force which is 
Gandhism. Paradoxically enough, while 
Hinduism is beginning to shed its outer 
habiliments such as caste and the joint fam- 
ily, the present-day exponents of Gandhism, 
with rare exceptions, prefer the facade to 
the faith. The result is a general debasing 
of Gandhian gold. 

Servicé was the master passion of Gandhi's 
life, and although he was not the first Indi- 
an to preach political liberty he was distinc- 
tive insofar as he was the first to identify 
himself with the people. This quality of 
never standing apart from the people is what 
distinguished the mahatma most clearly 
fromn the older school of Indian politicians. 
An English friend describes how he once 
asked Gandhi whether his service was done 
through love of the cause or love of the 
people. Gandhi’s reply was characteristic. 
“For love of the people,” he said, and added, 
“To serve a cause without serving persons is 
a@ dead thing.” 

To the end of his life Gandhi combined 
with a basic, often extreme conservatism a 
heterodox outlook on many matters, and the 
rebel was as strong as the puritanical streak 
in him, The rebel in Gandhi drew Nehru 
to the mahatma. 

“Sometimes,” Nehru confesses in his auto- 
biography, “his language was almost incom- 
prehensible to an average modern.” Many 
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of his ideas appeared to the younger man to 
be medieval and revivalist. Nehru recoiled 
from the mahatma’s idealization of poverty 
and suffering, his doctrine of wealth as a 
trust, his frequent. stress on the religious 
and spiritual aspect of the civil disobedience 
movement, his attitude to machinery and 
modern civilization, and his vagueness in 
defining political and economic objectives. 

Yet, behind Gandhi's gentle mien, Nehru 
detected a resolute purpose. The mahatma, 
he discovered, was different from the older 
school of Indian politicians in another re- 
spect, for while the latter had consisted 
largely of armchair politicians who delighted 
in marathon speeches and in the passing of 
long-winded resolutions, the mahatma in- 
sisted on action. A wrong, he declared, 
should provoke not only protest, but active 
resistance, and such resistance should be 
nonviolent. 

We come here to the core of Gandhi's 
teaching. Blended in the doctrine of ahimsa 
or nonviolence are two of Christianity’s out- 
etanding principles—the percept of return- 
ing good for evil and the promise that the 
meek shall inherit the earth. The idea of 
using moral suasion rather than force is 
not new to humanity, but to Gandhi be- 
Jongs the credit of employing it as an in- 
strument for political and social regenera- 
tion. In this the mahatma was influenced 
greatly by the ideas of an American and a 
Russian, by Thoreau and Tolstoy. 

With Thoreau he believed that in a time 
of injustice the place of the just man was in 
prison, and from the American he drew 
strength in his own way of life, in “‘the joy,” 
as Thoreau put it, “of possessing all and 
owning nothing.” It was to Tolstoy that 
Gandhi sent an account of his first non- 
violent campaigns.in South Africa. Tolstoy’s 
reply ends on a prophetic note: “Your ac- 
tivity in the Transvaal, as it seems to us at 
this end of the world, is the most essential 
work, the most important of all the work 
now being done in the world, wherein not 
only the nations of the Christian, but of all 
the world will inevitably take part.” 


To many this will seem an extravagant 
prophecy which indeed it was. But its in- 
terest lies in its irony, for there is no notion 
more mistake: or fanciful than the wide- 
spread belief that India and the National 
Congress Party were at any time, in Gandhi's 
lifetime or after, committed to nonviolence 
as a creed. The Congress Party, including 
Nehru and other prominent leaders such as 
the late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, accepted 
nonviolence but only as a method. With 
them it was an instrument of political prac- 
tice, not an article of faith. The distinction 
is important for it explains many of the con- 
tradictions, seeming or real, in Indian policies 
at home and abroad since the Mahatma’s 
death. 


To Gandhi nonviolence was a dogma, a 
creed, and an article of faith, but the major- 
ity of his followers saw it only as a worthy 
means to a worthy end. They approached 
nonviolence pragmaticaily whereas Gandhi's 
faith in it was absolute and immutable. 
Good means, he insisted, must lead to good 
ends while bad means could only vitiate 
and defeat the ends. Insofar as he viewed 
ends as a projection of means he was often 
wont to regard means as ends and thus 
nonviolence became with him a mission. 


Most of the Congress Party, more especialiy 
Nehru, never shared this view. If they did, 
it is difficult to reconcile some of their ac- 
tions with their speeches. Thus, on the out- 
break of the Second World War, Gandhi 
urged that Indian aid should be given to the 
British unconditionally, but that it should be 
of a nonviolent character. Nehru’s view, like 
that of the majority of his colleagues, was 
different. India, they felt, should assist 
Britain in a war against nazism even to the 
extent of armed support, but it could do so 
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only as a free nation. Subsequently dif- 
ferences arose over a later resolution adopted 


by the Congress Party which Gandhi in- 
terpreted as committing the to non- 
violence, even in external war. With this in- 
terpretation the majority of his colleagues, 
notably Nehru, Patel, and Azad, disagreed, ex- 
plaining to the mahatma that their accept- 
ance of the principle of nonviolence was 
limited only to the country’s internal politi- 
cal struggle and was never intended to be ex- 
tended to external war. Significantly they 
also pointed out to him that the Congress had 
never applied the principle of nonviolence 
to the Indian armed services and police since 
the Congress Party had frequently urged 
more rapid Indianization of the army. 

Gandhi, having listened to them patiently, 
was adamant. “It is my certain belief,” he 
said, “that only nonviolence can save India 
and the world from self-extinction.” But 
his colleagues would not be convinced, and 
so—not for the first time—the mahatma 
relinquished the leadership of the Congress 
Party. 

The interesting fact that emerges from 
all this is that neither India nor the Congress 
Party accepted Gandhi's doctrine of non- 
violence as a creed. Even the mahatma’s 
effort to equate nonviolence with Hindu 
teaching was vigorously contested, not least 
by Hindus themselves, many of whom pointed 
to the Mahabharata, the great epic poem 
which has as its central theme the war be- 
tween the Kauravas and Pandavas. In the 
Bhagavad Gita, which is an interpolation in 
the Mahabharata, Krishna addressing his 
disciple, Arjuna, urges him to play his part 
in the destruction of the enemy in war. 
Gandhi's attempt: to explain this as sym- 
bolic of the eternal conflict between good and 
evil, right and wrong in the human soul, is 
not convincing for it cannot be reconciled 
with Krishna’s address to Arjuna as a sol- 


-dier whose duty it is to defend the com- 


munity uninfluenced by fear. Nor in the 
mahatma’s lifetime was the modern edu- 
cated middie class easily impressed by non- 
violence as a political faith. It seemed to 
them to lack an intellectual basis because 
violence by any rational thinking was per- 
missible in defense of personal honor and 
against aggression. 

Here Nehru, by rationalizing those of 
Gandhi’s teachings which were not easily 
acceptable to the sophisticated intellectual, 
did much to reconcile this class to Gandhi’s 
leadership and induced them to follow him. 
“A worthy end should have worthy means 
leading up to it,” he observed, in commend- 
ing nonviolence. But clearly he himself ac- 
cepted it-as a political weapon not because 
he respected it as an absolute creed but be- 
cause he regarded it as the right policy~in 
the conditions which prevailed. 

One might almost say in the light of 
present-day events that Nehru used Gandhi's 
means to achieve what have proved to be 
largely his own political and economic ends. 
But this would be demonstrably unfair 
since at the time he could not have foreseen 
the future. That, however, is what has 
actually happened. The Indian Government 
ef today, headed by Nehru, favors industri- 
alization and high power projects, stands for 
a socialistic pattern of society, refuses to re- 
gard wealth as a turst and has put private 
enterprise on the defensive—developments 
at which Gandhi in all likelihood would 
have looked askance. On the other hand it 
is attempting to enforce prohibition over 


The Government has also been active in in- 
itiating birth-control clinics within 10 years 
of the Mahatma's death. It will be remem- 
bered that Gandhi denounced artificial birth 
control as “sin” and preached the rarified 


“great deal,” said Polak. 
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cult of brahmacharya which means ch 
or voluntary restraint, oa 
Only a few months ago I asked one ot! 
Gandhi's oldest English associates, H. § 1, 
Polak, who had worked with him in South 
Africa, how much of Gandhi's teaching }j 
thought survived in Inida. “Ostensibly 


“In reality,’ yer 
little.” , . 


I think he was right. The facade of Gan. 
dhism is there and many Congressmen stil] 
talk of the mahatma as “the voice of 
science,” but the voice, if ever heard, 
rarely to prevail. In the 10 years of 
pendence there have been more police 
on workers, students and other 
strators, admittedly obstreperous, than there 
were in the 10 comparatively . 


died 


‘ie. celle Gees ee de ee a ae 


the police have opened fire on over a thou- 
sand occasions in the past 10 years. ; 
exact figure is 1,020 for 94% years.) In all 
840 persons were reported to have been killed 
and 3,136 injured. These figures have not © 
been contradicted by the government. Of | 
nonviolence, save as an expression of India’s 
foreign policy, there is therefore little eye 
dence inside India—which is not to say that 
a state of turmoil persists (it does not) but 
that authority as represented by those in 
charge of law and order is more trigger 
happy in independent than it was in Brit- 
ish-ruled India. as a 
Two facts explain this paradoxical state— ~ 
of affairs. In the first place, the majority 4 
of Gandhi's teachings, including his basic ~ 
tenet of nonviolence, were accepted by the 
majority of his followers not as doctrinal 
articles of faith but .as practical weapons 
in the fight for swaraj. Other tenets, such — 
as brahmacharya, were regarded as harmiess" 
fads springing from an excessively puritan- 
ical nature. Certainly Gandhi's attitude to 
sex and his ideas on diet appear curious nob 
only to a modern but to a normal indi al, 
It is difficult, for instance, to conceive of 
many persons (including Indians) subscrib-— 
ing to ¥ 
beverages such as tea were dangerous and = | 
passicnate drinks calculated to stir the ani- 
mal in man, os 
The second explanatory fact arises from 
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terizes some Congress circles, and detracts 
from the intrinsic virtue of much of what 


the mahatma taught. 


From this taint happily Nebru has been 
‘free. 


y 
the reason he gives for eating less meat: is 


4 that he finds the habit coarse. Although 


Nehru is inclined to agnosticism, Gandhi 
ence described him as “nearer ' than 


many persons whe profess to be His fol- 
lowers.” - ‘ 


_ ITremember asking Nehru some years ago, 
when the mahatma was alive and the Con- 
gress Working Committee was meeting for a 
busy and protracted session, whether 


| he 
gould find time to see me, He puckered his 


eyebrows fretfully, for his day was very 


_ erowded, and then- suddenly he smiled. “I 
_ know,” he said. 


“Come and see me during 
prayer meeting. I’m never 


It might have marked the beginning of the 
secular approach. Yet I feel he is less than 
just when he describes the foreign policy he 
now pursues as rooted in Indian tradition 
and deriving from Gandhi, the Buddha and 
Asoka. It is true that these great sons of 
India preached peace and good will to all 
men, and that insofar as nonalinement 
represents good will to all men it is in line. 
with ancient tradition.» But neither Nehru 
nor the Congress Party has at any stage 
accepted nonviolence as a doctrine or a 
creed. Indeed they repudiated this concept 
of nonviolence in Gandhi’s own lifetime. 
Many Hindus repudiate it as contrary to 
Hindu tradition. Perhaps some might also 
see significance in the fact that of the 3 men, 
1, Gandhi, was assassinated by 1 of his own 
countrymen, while the religion preached by 
another, the Buddha, was gradually edged 
out of India and mainly flourishes abroad, in 
Thailand, Ceylon, Japan, and elsewhere. 
Prophets rarely flourish in their own country. 

Moreover, the mahatma’s conception of 
Nonviolence or ahimsa was never passive. 


. He certainly never compromised with evil for 


he insisted that a wrong should not merely 
_ protest, but that it should be ac- 

ly resisted. The practical expression of 
ahimsa was satyagraha which literally 
Means “the power of truth” but is generally 
‘described as “soul force.” Satyagraha, which 
fame to be known in its-political form in 
India as civil disobedience, was described by 
Gandhi as the weapon of the strong, not the 
Se ea tee ter ncaa ‘totes 
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and non-Communists as human beings, he 
was implacable in his opposition to what he 
felt was evil. 

“I do not know,” he told some Indian 
Communists who tried to convert him as far 
back as 1924, “whether bolshevism is for the 
good of Russia in the long run. But I do 
know that insofar as it is based on yiolence 
and. denial of God it repels me. <A * Iam 
an uncompromising opponent - ‘violent 
methods even to serve the noblest of 
causes.” 

Gandhi believed in the spiritual nature of 
man, and for him a world or doctrine which 
denied the existence of God was meaningless 
and abnormal. It is here that modern India 
departs markedly from the Gandhian tradi- 
tion, for to the mahatma individuals were 
more important. than governments, and he 
worked passionately to uphold the individ- 
ual’s right to freedom of opinion and action. 
In a curious and distinctive way he was more 
concerned with individuals than with causes. 
On one occasion he held up a meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee, whose mem- 
bers had come hundreds of miles from vari- 
ous parts of India while he listened gravely 
and earnestly to the pleas of a widow who 
was there to consult him on a personal 
problem. 

“Who can judge?” remarked a spectator 
who told me of this incident. “His sense of 
values is probably more true than ours.” - 

Socialism sees society not in terms of indi- 
viduals but as a conglomeration of groups, 
of classes and masses, of workers and capi- 
talists, of peasants and landlords, of various 
forces operating at different’strata to change 
the face of society. This is how Nehru and 
the Congress Party view India today, and it 
is here that they deviate most significantly 
from the Gandhian” outlook and tradition. 
For to the mahatma society meant individ- 
uals, not groups, and he saw India as much 
in the faces of a peasant or a londlord as in 
the eyes of a child or a teacher. Gandhi was 
primarily a humanist and only next a poli- 
tician. He was more concerned in achieving 
the ultimate slowly than in seizing on an 
immediate advantage and exploring it. This 
explains his weakness as a purely political 
negotiator. He was more interested in the 
purpose than in the mechanism of modern 
politics. 

He functioned, it is true, in opposition to 
an estabilshed alien order whereas Nehru and 


the Congress Party operate today as the gov- 


ernment in power. Political, economic, and 
social values tend to change when viewed 
from different and opposite vantage points. 
This partly explains the movement of the 
Congress away from many of Gandhi's teach- 
ings, but the divergence is also influenced by 
the sharp difference in attitude or approach, 
The Gandhian emphasis was on the individ- 


group outlook blurs the individual 
image. Gandhi put the human personality 
higher than the leviathan of the state. 

On the domestic and foreign planes this 
difference of approach has led to an im-~+ 
perceptible but none the less definite demar- 


The ethical ideal of socialism is 
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gence between his precept and Congress prac- 
tice, for looked at from a modern point of 
view Gandhi's attitude seems perilously close 
to that of England’s Victorian Liberals who 
opposed the Factory Acts on the plea that 
they infringed the freedom of the individual. 

Just as Gandhi saw satyagraha as active 
resistance to wrong and evil and would 
therefore never have been quiescent on the 
international plane toward what he believed 
to be oppression or injustice, so also his con- 
cern with the individual would have far out- 
weighed any attraction he might have felt 
for a particular ideology. In his eyes the 
Americans and Russians would not signify 
members of two opposing biocs but men, 
women, and children belonging to the great 
company of the human race, and a wrong 
done to an American or a Russian would 
equally arouse his protest and resistance, for 
it would be a wrong done to a human being, 
quite irrespective of his political affiliations. 
Were Gandhi alive his influence, I feel, would 
have been exerted decisively in keeping In- 
dia’s policy of nonalinement, of which he 
approved, really nonalined. He would have 
done so in the spirit in which he wrote dur- 
ing the Second World War, “I will not hurt 
England or Germany to serve India.”’ 

The twin stars.of Gandhi’s teaching were 
ahimsa, or nonviolence, and satya, or truth. 
Truth, like love, is a many-splendored thing, 
and its effulgence shines with a varied glow 
on individuals and governments. Truth pre- 
sents a different facet to a politician when 
in office and when out of it. And to the pol- 
iticians of the Congress Party now in office 
it appears to be slightly different article from 
what it was when they followed the mahatma 
in the battle for freedom. The Congress is no 
more or less fallible than political parties 
the world over. Truth is the first casualty 
when men climb to power. The nishkim 
(desirelessness) which Gandhi preached as 
an ideal regarded office only as a means of 
public service. 

In his autobiography Nehru recounts a 
conversation which reveals Gandhi’s un- 
canny prescience on things relating to his 
own people and country. The conversation 
took place some 15 years before independ- 
ence, and in the course of it Gandhi in- 
quired of Nehru how he visualized the fu- 
ture of the Congress and what form the 
organization should acquire when freedom 
came. Nehru replied that when independ- 
ence came the Congress should cease to exist 
asa party. Gandhi demurred. 

“I thinK the Congress should continue,” 
he said, “but on one condition. It must pass 
a self-denying ordinance that none of its 
members should accept a paid job under the 
State. If.any one of its members desired 
such a post he should resign.” 

What was in the mahatma’s mind? Clear- 
ly he visualized the possibility of power cor- 
rupting the fine fiber of Congress charac- 
ter, of dulling the spirit of service, of blunt- 
ing honesty, and of eventually influencing 
Congressmen in their capacity as ministers 
and officials to stand apart from, instead of 
with, the people as he had always taught 
them to do. Paradoxically but perhaps sig- 
nificantly, the political power of the mahat- 
ma over his colleagues waned as independ- 
ence approached, though his moral author- 
ity over them. and the country was still 
strong enough to compel the Indian Gov- 
ernment soon after partition to hand over 
to Pakistan 53 corres of rupees ($106 million) 
which the mahatma felt belonged rightly 
to the/atter. 

Yet it would be unfair to infer from all 
that this Gandhism in India today is more 
honored in*the breach than in the observ- 
ance. The ideals which Gandhi symbolized 


“and which he attempted to impress cn his 


people were uncommonly, even transcend- 
entally high, and not many men were as 
well equipped as the mahatma either in ex- 
perience or character to maintain such de- 
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manding standards. Despite the drawbacks 
and deficiencies inherent in the Indian situ- 
ation and people, Gandhi has ieft on his 
country the stamp of his moral impress. 
This survives. 

It survives in many ways’. If Nehru, by 
insisting that India’s struggle for freedom 
could only have a global significance as part 
of the broad stream of world progress, made 
Indians aware of others, Gandhi made India 
aware of herself. He imbued his country- 
men with a sense of dignity, service and 
self-respect. He put spring into, their tired 
muscle and taught them to hold their heads 
erect again. “Do not fear and do not hate,” 
he adjured them. “Above all, reform must 
start from within.” He was a hard, exacting 
taskmaster, “the beloved slave driver” as one 
of his followers called him, but he practiced 
@ll that he preached. 

What was satyagraha with its message of 
self-discipline but “reform from within”? 
The same principle inspired jis creed of 
ewadeshi which might be translated as 
“made in, or belonging to, one’s own coun- 
try,” but to Gandhi it had a special conno- 
tation with again an underlying stress on 
self-discipline. The swadeshi movement 
aimed at encouraging the manufacture and 
use of indigenous, homemade products. 
Within the Congress Party it took the form 
of popularizing khadi or homespun cloth. 
It thus came to signify two things—self- 
sufficiency and the~duty to employ your 
neighbor. “So when we find,” wrote Gandhi, 
“that there are many things that we cannot 
get in India, we must try to do without 
them.—*_* * Once we adopt this swadeshi 


rule of life, a burden will roll off our backs , 


and, like Bunyan‘s Pilgrim, we shall go on 
our way rejoicing, freer than we were.” To 
reduce one’s personal wants tc a minimum 
was the mahatma’s conception of the swa- 
deshi way of life. 

Gandhi's message of swadeshi survives but 
of some of its manifestations today, such 
as heavy industrialization, he would prob- 
ably not have approved. The mrahatma’s 
opposition to industrialization was focused 
mainly on the big machine which in his 
opinion tended to displace labor and. to 
create unemployment. He was not against 
all machinery. “What I object to,” he once 
explained, “is the craze for machines, not 
machinery as such. The craze is for what 
ihey call labor-saving machinery. Men go 
en saving labor till thousands go without 
work and are thrown on the open streets 
to die of starvation. I want to save time 
and labor not for a fraction of mankind but 
for all. I want the concentration of wealth 
not in the hands of a few but in the hands 
of all. Today machinery merely helps a few 
to ride on the backs of millions. The im- 
petus behind it all is not philanthropy but 
greed. It is against this constitution of 
things that I am fighting with all my 
might. The supreme consideration is man. 
The machine should not tend to atrophy the 
limbs of man.” 

} In a country of arrested economic growth 
such as India with small capital resources and 
a vast reservoir of labor, smali-scale indus- 
tries and handicrafts must necessarily sup- 
plement the bigger industries in the towns 
and cities. Gandhi's solution was the 
charkha or spinning wheel, and he was fond 
of saying that India could spin her way to 
swaraj. In the charkha he saw another sym- 
bol of self-sufficiency. I doubt if he would 
have approved of the mew India’s 5-year 
plans, for his approach to economic pian- 
ming was basically different, having its roots 


industrialization with its concomitants of 
‘modern machinery and multipurpose power 
(projects. “‘Power,” said Nehru in a recent 
broadcast, “is the foundation of all develop- 
ment today.” He is right None the less 
it is difficult to conceive of the Mahatma 
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The village community projects would have 
had his warm endorsement. To Gandhi the 
basic fact of economics was that man must 
eat. His views on politics and Sconomies, 
because they were fundamental, appearto 
many to be elementary. ‘They were founded 
deep in an understanding of the human per- 
sonality and in an appreciation and aware- 
ness of the basic needs and desires of India’s 
common man. Among the many enduring 
lessons which Gandhi taught is his insistence 
on the dignity of manual labor. The 
charkha symbolizes self-sufficiency but it also 
daemonstrates the beauty and value of work- 
ing with one’s hand. Gandhi's sense of 
social service took many forms, from his 
passion for nursing the sick to performing 
the most menial tasks such as cleaning la- 
trines. There was no trace of squeamishness 
in his makeup. } 

If he imbued many in India with a sense 
of service he also set up both for himself and 
others an exacting code and a meticulous 
standard of conduct and performance. He 
set scrupulous standards which the people 
of India came instinctively to expect from 
their leaders and which, despite a marked 
deterioration after the Mahatma’s death, con- 
tinue to influence and to govern the conduct 
of public men and affairs. Therein lies 
Gandhi's greatest legacy—the spread of a 
moral climate of thought, behavior and ac- 
tion which serves as the voice of conscience 
to many thousands of Indians, just as the 
Mahatma himself relied on what he called 
his inner voice which was really his sense of 
intuition. : 

Alongside the setting up and observance of 
standards, Gandhi made another distinctive 
contribution. He taught the Indian people 
to respect the simple way of life. This les- 
son lives. If in the process he tended some- 
times to idealize poverty, he strove more 
than any of his countrymen to lift the com- 
mon man from the degradation of poverty. 

Of the many times I have seen Gandhi and 
Nehru together over the years one incident 
comes back vividly to mind. It was at the 
meeting of the congress in Bombay in August 


“There is nothing beautiful about 


speaking. 
“I hate 


poverty,” he declared passionately. 


human, individual approach to all persons. 
Apart from his ability to attract followers 
of the most diverse personalities and tem- 
peraments, Gandhi was able to transmit to 
many of them his own inspired sense of 
dedicated service. Notable among these was 


touchables and aboriginals, Vinoba Bhave is 
another—some say the only genuine Gand- 
hite alive today. But working unknown and 
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friend, recalls a scene in South Africa when 
Gandhi, tired after the iabors of the day, 
sat in the twilight under the open sky with — 
an ailing Zulu child on his lap. He asked 


Andrews to sing his favorite hymn, Lead _ 
_“I can remember,” writes — 
, “how we all sat in silence when 


the hymn was finished, and how Gandhi _ 


then repeated to himself the last two solemn — 


“‘And with the morn those ange! faces — 


smilie, 
Which I have loved long since and lost 
awile.’” 
Who knows but that the message of 
Gandhi for India has only been lost awhile? 





Resolutions of Sangamon County, Ill, 
_ Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Milinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a letter I received from the 
Sangamon County Farm Bureau, along 
with several resolutions passed at the 
annual meeting of the Sangamon County . 
Farm Bureau held in Springfield, Ml., on 


January 18, 1958. In these resolutions 
Parm Bureau took 


the Sangamon County 
sharp issue with Secretary of Agriculture” 
stating ee 
We do not agree with Secretary of Agricul- — 


ture Ezra Taft Benson and many of hissup-. 





ae oe See ae oe that most of the ped- 
e@ engcs: n agriculturé are prosperous 
and tha‘; the best answer to the agricultural 
problem is to withdraw all or a major part 
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s&s School Building on January 18,- 1958. 

| Jhis meeting was attended by over 1,300 

‘gangamon County farmers and members of 
_ their families. 

The four resolutions are on the following 

policy, Public Law 

No, 480, research, and and education. 

_ Copies of these resolutions are being sent 

‘to you as @ result of official action by our 

- members attending our annual meeting last 

. We sincerely hope that we will have 

time to review the position of our group as 

reflected in these resolutions. 
Very truly yours, 
ce SANGAMON CouUNTY FarM BUREAU, 
sy E. W. Lowry, President. 


hg 
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NATIONAL FarRM PoLicy 
We repudiate the philosophy that farmers 


~ gan successfully overcome all of the many 
ee . and complex problems which have descended 
h on agriculture largely as a result of tech- 


hao nological and atomic adjustments of the 

oF present age, without help or assistance of 
any kind. We do not agree with those who 
I that agricultural prices and incomes 
: dor must go down while at the same 
time wages of industrial workers and prices 
of almost all commodities go up. 

We believe that the economic stability of 
our country is in danger of being threatened 
because of the lack of economic stability of 
Bi a large segment of the agricultural indus- 
We do not agree with Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and many of 
his supporters who maintain that most of 
the people engaged in agriculture are pros- 
; perous and that the best answer-to the 
a agricultural problem is to withdraw all or a 
wy major part of the economic supports and 

4 aids which have been available to assist 

=“ those engaged in farming. 
; We view with considerable alarm an- 
eee 4 nouncements of this week indicating the in- 

: tention and recommendation of the present 
national administration to substantially 
teduce appropriations for the aid and sup- 
port of agriculture. We believe that there 
aré two fundamental things which should 
be given increased attention concerning our 
national welfare at this time, namely: (1) 
greatly increased attention and appropria- 
tions for national or physical defense in- 
cluding efforts in the field of missiles; (2) 
increased attention to the economic defense 
of this country, including definite measures 
to stabilize the agricultural economy. 

We note from time to time certain lead- 
ets Of the American Farm Bureau Pederation 
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ing in mind that it is much better to main- 
tain those markets than to regain them if 
and when lost, 

We believe that a sound soil-bank program 
sympathetically, efficiently, and honestly ad- 
ministered could be one of the most desirable 
methods of achieving goals necessary to pro- 
vide a balance between production and mar- 
ket needs for agricultural products. It is our 
opinion that the soil-bank plan developed by 
Melvin Gehlbach and the Soil Bank Associa- 
tion of Logan County contains many of the 
principles necessary to achieve goals desired. 

Until such a program can be enacted and 
effectively administered, we believe farmers 
should be protected by a sound price support 
and storage program on basic storable crops 
at substantial levels which will guard against 
disastrous price drops and which will help to 
stabilize both our agricultural and our na- 
tional economy. We believe that such a pro- 
gram can bean important factor in main- 
taining opportunity for farmers to earn in- 
comes comparable to those of other groups. 

The program recently advanced by the 
USDA permitting farmers to lease all of their 
cropland for a period of years, we believe 
has possibilities of success in bringing pro- 
duction in balance with demand, providing 
the administrators of the program follow a 
realistic plan of paying adequate rentals to 
attract sufficient productive land to be effec- 
tive. 


We reaffirm our opposition to any and all — 


Government-sponsored reclamation projects 
which will bring new land into production of 
agricultural products until such time as de- 
mand-and production of basic crops are in 
balance. 


Pusiic Law No. 480 


We reaffirmed our belief that Public Law 
480 has proven very helpful in aiding the re- 
duction of the surplus of several basic crops. 


This emergency export law which was put 
on the statutes largely through the efforts of 
the American Farm Bureau has proved to 
be most valuable in promoting and increas- 
ing exports of farm crops produced in this 
country in surplus amounts. We therefore 
urge that the IAA and the AFBF work for 
the continuation of this very useful act. 


RESEARCH 


Nearly every industry and every corporation 
in our country are spending vast sums in re- 
search in every department of the manu- 
facture of the products they are producing, 
and over the years this has proven very 
profitable. With the present stockpiles of 
grain in our country, there should be no in- 
dustry more concerned in research than agri- 
culture. We need to put more. grain into 
stomachs instead of storage bins. We need 
to develop new products from our grains 
which will expand our markets. 

Research is an important part of the work 
of our universities, and is supported by uni- 
versity funds, foundations, commercial organ- 
izations, State agencies and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Already much has been accomplished in 
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We would favor Federal scholarships for a 
limited number of exceptionally talented 
science students. 

These scholarships should be ~ awarded 
States on basis of population, and to stu- 
dents based on adequate tests, scholastic 
records, and need. 





Mexico’s Claim to Texas Tidelands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, now 
comes Mexico, who wants to lay claim to 
the territorial waters beyond the 3-mile 
limits of the United States boundaries. 

As the Dallas Morning News points out, 
this is not as fantastic as it seems at first 
blush. 

Following is what the Dallas Morning 
News has to say on that subject: 

[From the Dallas Morning News of January 
” 17, 1958] 
MeExtico’s CLAIM TO TEXAS TIDELANDS 


The possibility that Mexico may demand 
the 7.35-mile strip of Texas’ tidelands, which 
Washington now claims, -is not as fantastic 
as it might seem. At least, it is not as fan- 
tastic as Washington’s claim in its latest suit 
against Texas. 

As a former chairman of Texas’ Good 
Neighbor Commission, Neville Penrose, of 
Fort Worth, has many warn friends among 
our next-door neighbors in Nuevo Leon, 
Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, and Coahuila. He 
serves the cause of the commission in report- 
ing the study’of such a move by legal experts 
south of the border. If Mexico decides to get 
into the act, it would indeed be ‘neighborly. 
For it would buttress Texas’ own claim to 
the vast underwater acreage at issue. 

Mexico’s position is logical enough. The 
seaward boundaries it inherited from Spain 
are 3 marine leagues, or 10.35 miles from 
shore. When Texas seceded from Mexico, in 
1836, it inherited the same. limits from 
Mexico. 

After Texas joined the American Union, 
Mexico acknowledged Texas’ title to this 
width of tidelands in the Gulf of Mexico. 
That was in the Treaty of Guadalupe, which 
the United States also signed, presumably 
in equal good faith. Yet the United States 
now insists before the Supreme Court that 
Texas owns only out to the 3-mile limit. 

In denying Texas’ claim to this property, 
Washington should also admit that it still 
belongs to Mexico. To date, Texas has col- 
lected the dollar equivalent of 337,500,000 
pesos in oil leases on this strip. Solvent as 
is the Ruiz Cortines government, it could 


doubtless use this tidy little sum. 


Texas is getting tired of the doubletalk 
coming out of Washington. While the Jus- 
tice Department says Texas is confined to 
the 3-mile limit, our State Department gives 
de facto recognition to Chile’s claim to a 
200-mile limit. It makes no protest when 
Texas shrimpers are penalized for violating 
Mexico’s 3-league limit. When will this 
hypocrisy cease and Texas be treated as 
other than an unwanted stepchild? 


In this connection it is indeed proper 
and appropriate to’ bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress what Judge Leander 
H. Perez of the parishes of St. Bernard 
and Plaquemines, La., had to say before 
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the House Committee on the Judiciary 
on the operation of submerged lands 
at a hearing in New Orleans during the 
past November. This committee was 
headed by my learned and able col- 
league, Epwin E. Wiis of the Third 
Congressional District of Louisiana. It 
was a productive and constructive 
hearing. 

Appearing before the committee was 
Judge Perez whom I consider to be the 
best informed man on the subject of the 
tidelands in the United States. I attrib- 
ute Judge Perez’s unrelenting and 
vigorous attention to the subject as the 
major factor in the fight which has been 
made and which is being made to re- 
serve to the several States their just and 
due territorial jurisdiction and owner- 
ship. Others may have faltered and still 
others may have compromised but Judge 
Perez has held steadfastly in his beliefs 
and his devotion to the cause of preserv- 
ing the rights of the States in this most 
important fight. 

With your permission I herewith sub- 
mit to you the full text of the testimony 
given. by Judge Perez in November which 


is so applicable to the situation as it 


stands at this moment. 
The statement follows: 


STATEMENT oF LEANDER H. PEREZ, DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY, ST. BERNARD-PLAQUEMINES, LA. 


Mr. Perez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. Writs. I know you have not been idle 
in the meantime. 

Mr. Perez. I have not been idle, really. 

Thanks for the opportunity of appearing 
before you just briefly, Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen. 

I am sure that in your hearing you re- 
ceived much evidence helpful in the drafting 
of legislation looking to proper regulation 
and-conservation of mineral resources off- 
shore in that area called the outer Conti- 
nental Shelf; that is, Continental Shelf 
beyond State boundaries, as defined. and 
quitclaimed in the Submerged Lands Act. 


And my purpose in appearing before the 
committee today is the same as what I at- 
tempted to advocate when I appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs on May 30, 1953; and it is this: 

Naturally, insofar as our domestic rela- 
tions are concerned within our States and 
the United States, the authority for the en- 
actment of laws looking to the regulation 
and. conservation of these resources in the 
outer Continental Shelf rests with Congress. 
The application of any such laws finally is 
with the United States Supreme Court which 
exercises jurisdiction in matters of contro- 
versy between the United States and par- 
ticularly with respect to the boundaries of 
the States in the Atlantic, the Gulf, or 
Pacific, beyond which the provisions of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of Con- 
gress is intended to apply. 

But I would like to leave this word of 
caution with the committee in the hope 
that it will make some impression with Con- 
gress and with the authorities in Washington. 
Regardless of what laws Congress may pass, 
regulating operations in the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf, and what the aftermath may 
be as a result of the United States Supreme 
Court decisions restricting States historic 


boundaries to that as contended for by the 


State Department and the Department of 
Justice to 3 miles offshore, for which there 
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enemies. I would not be surprised to see, 
after our oil companies have spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars in exploration and 
development work, bringing out production 
in the Outer Continental Shelf beyond the 
restricted State boundaries, that some con- 
troversy will be provoked in a higher author- 
ity than the United States Supreme Court 
and that is the International Court of 
Justice. 

We do know that Great Britain questioned 
the historic seaward boundaries of Norway. 
And we should not overlook the fact that 
in that case the International Court of Jus- 
tice rendered its last decision on the ques- 
tion of seaward boundaries and it was based 
on the fact that although Norway claimed 
the extent of some 70 miles from shore sea- 
ward as its historic boundary, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice held with it but based 
its decision on this holding, and I quote: 

“Historic waters are usually meant waters 
which are treated as internal waters but 
which would nct have that character were 
it not for the existence of a historic title.” 
and that, and I quote again: 

“Norwegian sovereignty over these waters 
would constitute an_exception, historic titles 
justifying situations which would otherwise 
be ih conflict with international law.” 

Now, the claim of the United States to the 
Outer Continental Shelf beyond the State's 
historic boundaries is of recent origin and 
certainly not of historic significance or ap- 
plication. It does not go beyond President 
Truman's proclamation in 1947 and the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act in 1953. 

While your committee is studying these 
problems regarding legislation for regulating 
and protecting our resources in the Conti- 
nental Shelf, serious study should be given 
to what may happen in the future if the 
present trend in Washington succeeds in re- 
stricting the States’ boundaries to a mere 3 
miles from shore, which would, in effect, sur- 
render to an international court the decision 
of what happens to the submerged lands and 
resources beyond 3 miles, including our in- 
land waters, because a line drawn $3 miles 
from shore would deprive our State of large 
areas of its inland waters. 

Now, I do not want to go too much at 
length in the matter. 

One thing we should bear in mind is this: 

The United States Constitution gives to 
Congress alone the right to admit new States 
into the Union. Since adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1789, Congress admitted. 35 
States, some inland and some coastal States, 
and ip each instance Congress defined the 
limits of those States. It certainly makes no 
difference whether a State is coastal and has 
a limit extending out seaward or whether it 
is entirely inland. But we are up against a 
serious proposition; because the representa- 
tives of the national Government are after 
restricting the States’ historic seaward 


Continental Shelf, a map of the 20 leagues 
line of the original coastal 

Atlantic Ocean as fixed in article II of the 
at eee ee 


ee 


‘Shelf 


January 3 


State’s seaward boundary $ miles from 
by the act of Congress which admitted 
fornia as a State into the Union. 


3 leagues from the coast into the Gulf of- 
Mexico. 
Atlantic was fixed in the treaty which se 
the War of the Revolution. The 6 1 


from coast boundary to which Florida is co 


titled, dates back to the 1763 procl 


of the British Crown, when Britain fed, 


the boundaries of the East and West Florida 
Territories. Later Britain ceded to Spain: 
1783, and Spain in 1819 ceded the ? 
Territories to the United States with 
same boundaries extending as they were aed 
by those governments. 

We have gotten away from history and we 
are going to get into serious trouble sooner 
or later unless we adhere to State historic 
boundaries in the regulation .of operations 
for development and conservation of our 
natural resources under — Outer Continens, 
tal Shelf Lands Act. 

Tt ie a: very serious mantis for the Condi 
to consider primarily because I expect to see 
the United States Supreme Court go along 
with the State Department and the Attorney 
General's Office on the baseless claim that 
Thomas Jefferson wrote a letter when he was 
Secretary of State, and referred to the old 
cannon shot range of 3 miles. But Jefferson 
repudiated that story as having any signifi< 
cance. When he was President in 1807 he 
had Congress pass an act authorizing him ~ 
as President to survey the coast of the United 
States within 20: leagues offshore. at 
was in keeping with the second article of the 
treaty with the British Crown which 
the war of the. Revolution and fixed 
boundaries of the Atlantic Coastal States | 
20 leagues offshore. 

T tiaek’ we abould all ‘be concerned NN 
politics ‘has gotten into the State historic 
boundary question, with one side not want- 
ing to be criticized by the liberals of the 
other side on the giveaway program. 
have heard those speeches. ree 

But the United States Government and 
the people of every State stand to lose, # 
we do not know what the future will 
Possibly the United Nations will take 
over eventually, if the International 
of Justice holds they do not belong to @ 
United States, because there is no 
title to the claim of the outer Con 
the State boundaries. 
it would be a sad mess; 


I hope I have not imposed on you g 
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Mr. Wmus.. It says that Louisiana is 
pounded. on the south by the Gulf of 
‘Mr. Perez. Yes. 
- Mr. WiuIs. Including islands, - 
Mr. Perez. All of the area, comprehending 
gil islands, within 3. leagues from the coast. 
_Wi.uis. Three leagues from the coast? 
. Perez. From the coast. 
. Wits. So that is the act of Congress. 
. Perez. That is it. 
. Wits. Then the first constitution of 
a which was required to be adopted 
- by the act mentions the same description? 
_ Mr. Perez, In the preamble it contained 
. exactly the same description; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wi.L1s. Then the Submerged Lands Act 

that we passed again refers to the coastline. 

” Mr. Perez. Yes, sir. 

' Mr. Wrtu1s. Where do they get the Chap- 
' man argument and the Secretary of State 
a ent about the shoreline? Where do 
they get that from? 

“Mr. Perez. I can tell you, sir, because I 
ke ted Louisiana in..the controversy 
_ with the United States at that time—that 

was in 1950—and Perlman was the Solicitor 

General. They call it the Chapman line, be- 

cause he was the Interior Secretary at the 


=e 


time. That actually is the Perlman line.’ 


Perlman just took a pencil and drew that 
line. And I can tell you something more in 
connection with that Perlman line or Chap- 
man line. If you -will look at the Perlman 
| fine you will notice how east of ‘the river, 
for instance, inside of Breton Sound, it comes 
way in near shore and then-tt goes out again, 
and then at East Bay, between South Pass 
and Southwest Pass, it does the same thing. 
It comes way inside and goes out again. 
Well, there was an oilfield in both of those 
 gfeas, and they. were just cutting into those 
oilfields without any guide to go‘by. As a 
matter of fact, neither Perlman, the Solicitor 
| General, nor Chapman, the Interior Secre- 
tary, had any authority under any act of 
{ to define any line, shore, or coast. 
_ Originally in 1807, the authority to have 
_ surveyed and to mark the coastline was given 
by Congress to the President; in 1895 that 
| suthority was given to the Secretary of the 
_ Treasury; in 1913 to the Secretary of Com- 
_ Mnerce, and in 1948 under the reorganization 
_ plan No. 1, that authority was given to the 
_ Commandant of the Coast Guard. There is 


abooklet published by the Commandant of 


_ the Coast Guard showing just where that 
_ ‘teastline runs. There is no mystery about 
‘it, The coastline as the House Judiciary 
| Committee defined it in its report in 1953 
| & simply the outer boundary of inland 
| Waters where the sea begins. 

; . Witiis, Where it comes in contact. 
_ Here is the language. 

_| Mr, Perez. And the coastline is also defined 
_ inthe Submerged Lands Act in the same way. 
_ _Mr. Wiuts. Other corollary language. But 
the term “coastline” 


Mr. Wiit1s. I do not want to go into the 
estion of 3 miles versus 10 miles. That is 


This ‘was a very illuminating statement 
you made, Judge. 

Has this position that you presented here 
been presented to the Supreme Court? 

_Mr. Perrz. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I 
would like to file with your committee, and 
I de-eted that part which is irrelevant here, 
a booklet which we prepared and filed with 
the Supreme Court. The Louisiana coastal 
parishes had filed or attempted to file an 
intervention in the suit against Louisiana 
on this boundary question, and showed that 
our boundaries ran coextensively with that 
of the State and therefore we had an interest, 
that we w entitled to a percentage of the 
State’s sev ce tax and oil royalties for 
certain purposes to be applied within our 
parishes. However, the Supreme Court re- 
jected our intervention without hearing. 

Mr. Keatinc. Rejected it? 

Mr. Perez. Yes, sir. 

I filed a brief in connection with it and I 
‘would like to file it with your committee, be- 
cause in that we refute every contention 
made by the Attorney General or Solicitor 
General for the United States of its claim 
to this 3-mile cannon-shot belt. We quote 
from Secretary Dulles’ letter, for instance, 
which was attached to a brief filed by the At- 
torney General in that case which was based 
principally on the Jefferson 3-mile*state- 
ment in his letter in 1793, and we cite the 
Jefferson repudiation of that letter as mean- 
ing that it was approval of a 3-mile: belt. 
As a matter of fact, he said our boundary 
should extend to the Gulf Stream because 
that was a natural boundary. We show that 
Jefferson even equipped a force to cruise 
within our seas, to arrest all vessels of those 
descriptions found hovering on our coast 
within the limits of the Gulf Stream. We 


‘refer to the 1807 act of Gongress. Secretary 


Dulles, I think, had quoted Secretary Seward 
for a 3-mile-belt statement, and we show 
that Seward negotiated the treaty 
for the purchase of Alaska from Russia, the 
boundary of which was fixed at 10 marine 
leagues from the coast, and that certainly 
showed that Mr. Seward was not an advo- 
cate of a 3-mile belt when he negotiated 
the Alaska treaty going out 10 Ieagues from 
the coast. ’ 

That is the kind of stuff which the Attorney 
General’s Office and the State Department 
are using in their efforts to restrict the 
State’s historic boundaries to 3 miles from 
shore, and thereby throw this vast a into 
the outer Continental Shelf, or international 
waters, jurisdiction over which lies in the 
International Court of Justice. 

How we may come out in the future, we 
do not know, but we can expect that our 
enemies are pretty smart, and I think they 
have proven that lately. They are not going 
to overlook this bet to embarrass the 
United States. 

Mr. Keatinc. How can Russia claim this 
property? 

Mr. Perez. How can Russia claim it? 

Mr. Keartine. Yes. 

Mr. Perez. International waters do not be- 
long to anyone. Russia is too smart to come 
into the International Court and sue the 
United States, but Russia has a lot of satel- 
lites. Russia could easily influence some of 
our southern neighbors, through financed 

organized under their laws, with 

drilling permits from their governments in 

areas. Some other country or gov- 

t may back up their licensees to oper- 

ate in areas of the outer Contmental 

Shelf sooner or later. That would bring the 

issue squarely before the International Court 
of Justice. ; 


a 


Mr. Keatmyc. How could any other specific 
country claimit? — 

Government claims what lies in those inter- 
national waters. Finally, with an adverse 
decision of the International Court against 
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the United States, it may wind up in the 
United Nations. Wedo not know. I cannot 
predict just what would happen, except we 
would be prevented from exploiting the re- 
sources in the outer Continental Shelf be- 
yond State boundaries to the exclusion of 
nationals of other nations. In that case 
whatever laws Congress may pass regulating 
those operations in that vast area would be 
unenforcible. 

Mr. KraTinG. I do not see how any tribunal 
with any jurisdiction could stop the United 
States from exploiting that area. 

Mr. Perez. The International Court of Jus- 
tice undoubtedly has jurisdiction, and they 
could have stopped Norway, as they said in 
their decision, if Norway’s title had not been 
based on an 1812 decree of the Norwegian 
Crown, or historic title. They said other- 
wise Norway’s claim would be in conflict with 
international law. In that same case they 
held that the 3-mile belt, the 10-mile head- 
land rule, and the Boggs formula had no ac- 
cepted place in international law. The de- 
cisive question was historic title. The States 
have it. The Federal Government through 
their representatives now are trying to de< 
stroy that historic title. Where it will end, 
we do not know. 

I feel sure the International Court of Jus- 
tice can prevent the United States from in- 
terfering with nationals of other govern- 
ments from exploiting the resources in the 
international waters or Outer Continental 
Shelf. It is a serious question. The men 
who are in office today playing politics as 
they are with the future welfare of the coun- 
try and who will be out of politics in a rela- 
tively short time, compared with time as it ~ 
goes with the Nation and the States, will 
have done their country and the people of 
the States a great disservice. They are at 
the helm now and we are practically helpless 
as States. 

Mr. Wiiu1s. Do you have a question, Gov- 
ernor Tuck? 

Mr. Tuck. I have no questions. 

I would like to say I appreciate personally 
the message that the Judge has brought us. 
I certainly am one among those who depre- 
cates the fact that the Federal Government 
seems to be using so much of its powers to 
abridge the right of the States and seems 
to have less concern for the powers exercised 
by these foreign countries. 

Mr. Perez. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
leave these for you. I will mark them 
Perez 1 and 2. If you care to incorporate 
them, I think they contain all of the sub- 
stance and historical references on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Keatinc. I do not see, Mr. Chairman, 
where it has any bearing on the hearings we 
are concerned with. 

Mr. WruIts, We will have it for our file but 
not for the record. 

Mr. Frazier. I have no questions. 

I just want to thank the Judge for ap- 
pearing here and elucidating this question. 
I think it has a fair amount of importancé 
to the people of the United States as well as 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Perez. That little booklet treats of thé 
historic boundaries of various Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific boundaries. 

Mr. Wits. Thank you, Judge. 

Mr. Perez, Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received Presidential message on reciprocal trade extension. 
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Senate passed Air Force construction bill. 
House passed bill on life-insurance company taxation. 


Senate | 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 1128-1146 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 3187-3194; and S. Con. Res. 59. 
Pages 1128-1129 


Bill Reported: decent was made as follows: Report of 
Sélect Committee on Small Business entitled “Tax 
Problems of Small Business” (S. Rept. 1237). 


Page 1128 


President’s Message—Reciprocal Trade: Message 
from President transmitting his recommendations for 
continuation of the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram until June 30, 1963, was received and read—re- 
ferred to Committee on Finance. Pages 1142-1143 


Bills Referred: Two House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Page 1159 


Air Force Construction: Senate passed with amend- 


ments H. R. 9739, authorizing supplemental Air Force 
construction for fiscal 1958. Prior to this action Senate 
adopted committee amendment in thé nature of a sub- 
stitute, which had been further amended by adoption 
of an amendment by Senator Stennis of a technical, 
corrective nature. 


Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- , 


ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Russell, Stennis, Jackson, Saltonstall, and Case of South 


Dakota. Pages 1147-1156 


Army Airplane Flight: Senate considered but did not 
complete action on H. R. 6078, to erect suitable markers 
at Fort Myer, Va., to commemorate the first flight of 
an airplane on an Army installation. Page 1159 


Committee Assignments: Senator Carroll was excused 
from further service on Committee on Public Works 
and was assigned to Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senator Yarborough was assigned to Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. : 


Treaties Received: Convention- between U. S. and 
Belgium, supplementing convention of October 28, 


Dé62 


Pages 1133, 1168-1169 


1948, for avoidance of double taxation and’ prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to income taxes, signed at 
Washington August 22, 1957, was received and referred 
to.Committee on Foreign Relations (Ex. B, 85th Cong, 
2d sess.). 
Notification given by United Kingdom and Northern 
Ireland with view to extending to certain British over. © 
seas territories the application of convention of April 16, 
1945, for avoidance of double taxation and prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to income taxes, was fe. 
ceived and referred to Committee on Foreign Relations 
(Ex. C, 85th Cong., 2d sess.). Page 1143 


Confirmations: 126 civilian nominations were con-- 
firmed, including those of U. Alexis Johnson, of Cali, 
fornia, to be Ambassador to Thailand, and AnthonyF. . 
Arpaia, of Connecticut, Rupert L. Murphy, of Georgia, 
and Abe McGregor Goff, of Idaho, to be Interstate Com- 


mérce Commissioners. Page 1169 


Program for Friday: Senate recessed at 4:44 p. m. until 
noon Friday, January 31, when its unfinished business 
will be H. R. 6078, commemoration of first 2irplane 
flight on an Army installation, probably to be followed 
by consideration of H. R. 5809, construction of memorial 
to U.S. S. Arizona. Pages 1159, 1169 
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Commitiee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not mect) 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS —DEFENSE | ee 4 


Committee on Appropriations: Committee concluded 
its executive hearings on H. R. 10146, fiscal 1958 supple 
mental appropriations for the Defense Dep: 
with testimony in behalf of funds for their Departn 
from Secretary James H. Douglas and Vice Chief a » 
Staff Gen, Curtis E. LeMay, both of the Air Force, 
Committee will hold an executive session tomorrow — 
to mark up this bill. - ne 


ADMINISTERED PRICES 


Committee on the Judiciary: Antitrust and Monop 
Subcommittee ‘continued its hearings on administe 
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A New Approach To Solve the Problems 
of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in times of turmoil and strife, a 
quiet, thoughtful voice is one of the most 
yaluable possessions a nation can have. 

I believe that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle will agree with me that 
such a voice is presented by the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD}. 

Senator MANSFIELD is a man who 
thinks problems through before he ex- 

himself upon them. For that 
reason, his ideas and proposals carry 
conviction. 

In the New York Times Sunday maga- 
sine of January 26 the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MawnsFIELp] sets 
forth some of his views. They are based 
upon the premise that the primary ob- 
jective must be to reduce the danger of 
real war rather than to register gains 
in the cold war. 

Icommend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues atid the country, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Open AGREEMENTS PRIVATELY MaADE—THE 
FPatture or OPEN DrPLOMACY, DECLARES SEN- 
aToR MANSFIELD, CALLS FOR A NEW APPROACH 
To SoLvE THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE 

(By Mrxe MANSFIELD) 
WASHINGTON. 

Tt has been said many times and correctly 
that peace cannot be had for the wishing. 
It might also be said that peace cannot be 
had for the talking. Talks are a necessary 
part of peacemaking but they are not in 
themselves necessarily the producers of 
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Peace begins not with talks but with poll- 
tics. In this day and age it begins largely 
with the policies of the Soviet Union and 
the United States. President Theodore 
Heuss expressed the initial problem suc- 
cinctly in a New Year’s message to the Ger- 
man people. “The main thing,” he said, “is 
to get sober and disentagle oneself from the 
web of slogans and ideologies.” 

If there is to be peace, nowhere is this 
advice more applicable than in the foreign 
policies of the Soviet Union and the United 
States. These policies must reflect what the 
people of both countries know and what their 
leaders sometimes profess. They must re- 
flect an awareness that both nations, indeed 
all nations, now have a supreme common in- 
terest which transcends ideological differ- 
ences and clashing national aims. That su- 
preme common interest is the preservation 
of the human species on earth in a recog- 
nizable form of civilization. 

In short, the first step to peace requires 
policies aimed primarily at reducing the 
danger of real war rather than registering 
gains in the cold war. That means sincere 
efforts at reconciliation and accommodation 
on the great issues which divide the world, 
rather than continued provocation and ob- 
stinacy. It is senseless and hypocritical to 
talk peace in general terms if the desire to 
reach peace in specific situations does not 
really exist. 

A supreme mutual interest in avoiding 
mutual extinction and a ‘miutual appreciation 
of that interest will not automatically pro- 
duce peace between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The ideological differ- 
ences remain. The clashing national aims 
are still with us. Reconciliation of these 
differences, accommodation of these aims re- 
quire action. It requires action to har- 
monize the policies of the two nations and 
other nations into agreements designed to 
get at the causes of international tension. 

The second step to peace is the work of 
men, skilled and sober men, and they require 
machinery through which to function. Even 

the sincere desire on the’ part of all 
concerned to work for peace, what kind of 
machinery will serve to bring the desire to 
fruition in workable international agree- 
ments? 
OPEN AGREEMENTS OPENLY ARRIVED AT 

When President Wilson listed his 14 points 
to peace in 1918 he included the following: 

Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, 
after which there shall be no private inter- 
national understandings of any kind, but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and 
in the public view. 

This statement 40 years ago set in motion 


tions. The open approach reaches its apex 

today in the United Nations. x 
We have had a decade in which to observe 

the United Nations at work on intenrational 


It is one thing to hold an international 
tension in check or to restore it to a state 
of tension after it has given way. It is an- 
other thing to bring the tension to an end. 
The first is largely a problem of coercion, 
whether the coercion be the force of world 
opinion, economic sanctions or military ac- 
tion. The second, the ending of a tension, is 
a problem of reconciliation and accommoda- 
tion. Contrary to popular belief, the U. N. 
has scored considerable success as an instru- 
ment of coercion. It has been least success- 
ful as an instrument for ending tension, that 
is for reaching agreements on the major 
international issues. 

The organization has tackled at one time or 
another virtually all the principal problems 
which divide the world. It has dealt at 
length with the cold war between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, with oppression 
in eastern Europe, with the arms race, with 
the Korean conflict, the divided-China ques- 
tion and the Middle East crises. All of these 
issues remain open and, much as it is, it is 
not enough merely to keep them from open- 
ing wider. All must begin to close in satis- 
factory agreements before the world can be- 
gin to breathe easily again. 

The U. N. of course cannot settle questions 
unless nations are prepared to settle them. 
No blame attaches to the organization for the 
failure of member-states to use it properly. 
Yet for anyone who has observed the organ- 
ization in action, the feeling remains that 
even if the U. N. were used in good faith, it 
is not the best instrument for bringing about 
major settlements which involve the great 
powers. Indeed, the U. N. was never in- 
tended to serve that purpose and the at- 
tempts to make it serve the purpose may have 
acted during the past decade to complicate 
these settlements. 

Behind the scenes much valuable work is 
done and has been done at the U. N. in 
reconciling differences between nations. 
Such was the case in bringing about the 
end to the Berlin blockade. These informal . 
and private negotiations undoubtedly also 
loom large in keeping a measure of stability 
in the Middle East and elsewhere. 

In formal operations, the U. N. is a vast 
international stage. The great diplomatic 
dramas of our times are played there before 
a worldwide audience. Stalking the stage 
are the diplomatic stars, the representatives 
of the most influential countries and their 
supporting casts. 

The actors play the parts that have been 
written for them by the policies of their 
respective governments. Invariably, as 
actors will, they add their own inimitable 
touches and sometimes the bit players try 
to steal the show. The press, radio, and TV 
services of the world duly report the day- 
to-day performances and serve well in the 
role of critics. 


These dramas in New York may provide 
entertainment or they may be boring. They 
may help to clarify or serve to confuse the 
issues. They may be necessary outlets for 
international steam. They may serve a use- 
ful purpose by mobilizing the emotions of 
the peoples of many nations in support of a 
desirable action or to discourage an un- 
desirable one. That is all to the good but 
it is beside the point. The fact remains: 
the essence of drama is conflict. The ques- 
tion remains: Is this the way in which 
complex and contesting national aims are 
likely to be adjusted? 
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The experience of the United Nations dur- 
ing the past decade seems clearly to show that 
it is not. The attempt in the U. N., in effect, 
to arrive at open covenants in the open has 
put every nation on continuous exhibition. 
With the best of intentions, and these are 
not always present, the temptation remains 
for each country to portray itself a little 
purer than it is and its opponents a little 
impurer than they can possibly be. 

The U. N. procedures encourage the over- 
statement at which the Russians are past 
masters, and which, regretably, we are also 
learning to use. The glare of the interna- 
tional spotlight reflects all situations in 
clashing black and white when in reality 
many are shades of gray. The fear of public 
criticism and ridicule hangs over all who re- 
treat from previously taken positions even 
though these positions may have lost their 
meaning. 

As typified by the United Nations, in short, 
open diplomacy encourages propaganda, ob- 
stinacy and inertia in international negotia- 
tions. It is not the key to the kind of set- 
tlements that are likely to get the nations 
of the world off the sword’s edge on which 
their survival now is so delicately balanced. 


SUMMIT OR NEAR-SUMMIT CONFERENCES 


Not all summit conferences have been 
open, as was the case at Potsdam, Teheran, 
and Yalta. These were wartime conferences, 
however, and between countries which were 
allies. In the post-war period, the summit 
or near-summit conferences have repre- 
sented a more specialized form of the same 
open diplomacy that is practiced at the 
U. N= They may have many of the same 
limitations, perhaps intensified. As inter- 
national dramas their casts contain only the 
superstars, the political heads, and the for- 
eign secretaries of the most powerful states 
of the world. The glare of publicity under 
which they operate is even brighter than at 
the U. N. The whole world hangs on every 
word that is spoken. At these conferences, 
the political leaders must not appear too 
adamant, if the public demands conciliation. 
At the same time, they must not appear too 
yielding. 


In these circumstances and in the few 


days that are usually allotted to these con- 
ferences, it is ridiculous to expect settlement 
of the intricate problems that stand in the 
way of peace. With the best of intentions, 
the political leaders are not equipped to 
do the painstaking work that must be done, 
if these problems are to be solved. Nor do 
these conferences provide the time or the 
environment to permit the job to be effi- 
ciently handled by the anonymous experts 
who surround their respective leaders. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong in 
the meeting of the political heads of states 
or their foreign secretaries in summit, or 
near-summit conferences. Meetings of this 
kind do provide a first-hand opportunity 
for the men who must make the ultimate 
decisions for peace to weigh the attitudes 
and thinking of their counterparts. 

Attendance may be good international 
public relations. The conferences may give 
some relief when the nerves of the peoples 
of the world are strained to the breaking 
point by the endless threat of war. They 
may restate the major issues which divide 
the world and reemphasize the hope that 
they may be solved. In doing so, the con- 
ferences may create at least temporarily a 
better atmosphere for the consideration of 
these issues and some pressure on the bu- 
reaucracies of each country to get to work 
on them. 

These results were in fact achieved by the 
Geneva Conference of 1955. They are results, 
however, that by now ought not to be con- 
fused with peace. Two years later, the issues 
discussed at Geneva are still with us and in 
some respects have grown more ominous. 
. For that momentary respite, moreover, the 


democracies of the world paid a price. We — 
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have paid for it in an unwarranted relaxa- 
tion of defense and other national efforts 
which have placed us in a more disadvanta- 
geous position with respect to the Russians 
than was the case 2 years ago. 

The fault, of course, does not lie with the 
conference. It does not lie with the Rus- 
sians. If we confuse the illusion of peace 
with the reality of international settlements 
which will make peace durable, we have only 
ourselves to blame. 

TRADITIONAL DIPLOMACY—THE KEY TO 
SETTLEMENT 


If the key to agreement does not exist in 
the United Nations or in the summit or near- 
summit conferences, it may possibly be found 
in traditional diplomacy. Diplomacy of this 
type, as contrasted with what is normally 
seen at the United Nations or in the great 
international conferences, is a quiet art. It 
is practiced in private, and those who pur- 
sue it do not normally seek the spotlight of 
international attention. On the contrary, 
they shun it. Its chief characteristic is the 
slow and unspectacular but dogged pursuit 
of.a particular international objective. 

While traditional diplomacy is quiet, it is 
not soft. The best practioners are hard if 
well-mannered bargainers. They are master 
technicians in statecraft and international 
negotiation. They know the caliber of their 
opposites and they know the situations with 
which they may be called upon to deal. If 
directed to win the agreement of other 
states to a desired course of action, they 
will do so with minimum concessions. They 
will give a little and they will take a little. 
They will know better than most how much 
it is necessary to give and what to take in 
order to achieve an agreement, if in fact that 
is the ultimate objective. 

The ability of traditional diplomats to 
function effectively depends largely on the 
privacy which they enjoy in the negotiating 
process. Privacy permits, without the loss of 
face, the making of specific concessions on 
all sides, concessions which often can and 
should be made to produce an agreement of 
mutual advantage to all. There need be no 
plays to the audience, no adamant refusals 
to retreat from untenable positions, no dra- 
matic walkouts. There can be maximum at- 
tention to the basic problems involved in 
settlement and minimum concern with the 
possible propaganda impact of each act of 
give and take. 

In short, the methods of traditional diplo- 
macy permit the exercise of great skills in 
negotiation in a favorable setting on the 
significant issues of the day. Full utiliza- 
tion of these skills may well offer the best 
promise of progress in unraveling the knots 
in which peace is now tied. 

That these skills can produce results is 
indicated by the Austrian peace.treaty. This 
treaty represents the one genuine interna- 
tional settlement of an outstanding East- 
West issue that has been achieved since the 
cold war began in earnest. 

The treaty did not materialize, of course, 
until the Soviet Union was prepared to set- 
tle the question. It might never have come 
off even then, however, had not skilled ne- 
gotiators worked out the intricate details 
and had they not done so in private. There 
were no humiliating public retreats in this 


failure of formal U. N. procedures to do so. 
It was the key to the termination of the 
Berlin blockade. Even in the Middle East, 
it has probably-been as much the essentially 
private diplomatic work of the Secretary- 
General as the formal open procedures 
the U. N. that has kept a measure of 


fs 


in that region. Elsewhere, the story is simi. 
lar. Diplomacy at work, inconspicuously ang 
continuously, often spells the difference be. 
tween admittedly unsatisfactory in 
tional situations and impossible ones, 

It is not possible to measure the 
contribution of traditional diplomacy tg 
peace in the postwar era. If for no 
reason, to try to do so except in long retro. 

_spect would be to violate the privacy on 
which it depends for effectiveness. There ig 
reason to believe, however, that it has made 
a highly significant contribution. 


OPEN AGREEMENTS ARRIVED AT IN PRIVATE 


If the time is approaching when talk js 
to be used to seek peace rather than to proses 
cute the cold war, we may well ask our. 
selves, what kind of talk is likely to prove 
most successful in easing situations of ten. 
sion. It is unlikely that we shall obtain 
satisfactory open agreements if we attempt 
to arrive at them in the open. On the other 
hand, secret agreements arrived at sec 4 
with which old-fashioned diplomacy is some. 
times associated, is a discredited formula, 
It is the technique of authoritarianism and 
is repugnant to any nation in which soy. 
ereignty resides in the people. 

These phases, however, are after all, 
slogans rather than actual methods. 
agreements in the past, the Versailles 
for example, have rarely .been made fully in 
the open. And secret agreements have rarely 
been kept secret for very long. What is 
essential now is to employ the technique 
which offers the greatest promise of pro- 
ducing reliable agreements to strengthen 
peace, to obtain these agreements in an 
honorable manner and without relative loss 
of national security. 

It may be that the road to settlements of 
this kind can be lit by still another slogan, 
“Open agreements arrived at in private.” 
What is suggested here is not new. It is the 


formula that was employed in reaching the. 


Austrian Peace Treaty. The method used 
was that of private negotiation but it pro- 
duced an open agreement. It produced an 
agreement, moreover, which removed & spé 
cific cause of international tension without 
loss of relative national security and it did 
so in an acceptable and honorable fashion 
since the treaty was subsequently ratified. 
The open agreement arrived at in private, 
in short, means simply a reemphasis of the 
constructive role of traditional diplomacy in 
seeking agreements while at the same time 
keeping this technique responsible to the 
people. As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the use of the formula involves cef- 
tain changes in the methods by which we are 
now carrying on our foreign policy. It means 
an improving of the caliber of American am- 
bassadors abroad and a rebuilding of their 
stature. This stature has been lessened in 
recent years by the quasi-independent oper- 
ations of the agents and representatives of 
the numerous Federal agencies concerned 
with the cold war and by the tendencies of 
the Secretary of State to act as his owl 
diplomatic agent. - 
The formula also requires the development 
of a substantial corps of seasoned and al 
diplomats of the highest standing 
the Department of State. These men, work- 
ing closely with the Secretary of State and 
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There is a place for the summit or 
summit conference in this formula. 
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the differences between nations are nar- 

to manageable proportions by the 
negotiators, ultimate decisions will still have 
to be made. These decisions will fall to the 
neads of states and their foreign secretaries, 
for it is they who will have to provide the 
political leadership to secure ratification of 


the negotiators and supported by the 
leadership of the countries involved 
it will be time then for the U. N. to keep 


the peace. . 





Address Delivered by Senator Hum- 
phrey at the International Rescue 


Committee Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address I delivered-last evening at 
Miami Beach, Fla., on the occasion of 
the annual dinner of the Florida chap- 
ter of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee. The meeting was held at the 
Hotel Fontainebleau in Miami Beach, 
Fila. As many Members of the Senate 
mow, the International Rescue Com- 
thittee illustrates the noble work that is 
being done in the field of aiding refugees 
from Communist tyranny. In my ad- 
dress I reviewed the work of the Inter- 
national Committee, and outlined a pro- 
= of action for its future considera- 





Its present program includes the re- 
settlement of the victims of Communist 
tyranny in free lands where opportunity 
is available to them. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPeecH EY SENATOR HuserT H. HUMPHREY AT 

INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE MEET- 


Mr. Duke, ladies and gentlemen, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to be here tonight because 
I éan, I wish to honor the role of 
private voluntary efforts to help 

meet today’s total from the Krem- 
lim. America’s private citizens with their 
Public conscience have brought our country 
‘o its present greatness. We must not lose 
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revolution in October of 1956—all.of these 
are examples of the work a private group can 
do, unhampered by Government redtape, in 
reacting quickly to further our national ob- 
jectives. 

Of particular interest now is the reaction 
to the Hungarian Revolution of 15 months 
ago. Then, in the wake of the Red Army’s 
ruthless suppression of this anti-Soviet re- 
volt, there was a surge of interest and sym- 
pathy among the American people for the 
fate of the thousands of Hungarian refugees 
who had fied to freedom across the swampy 
border into Austria. 

The work of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee during this emergency has already 
become legendary. Food, clothing, medicine, 
shelter were made available almost overnight. 
Plans for resettlement in other countries 
were carried forward as rapidly as possible. 
The American people opened their hearts 
and their homes to those refugees who were 
lucky enough to come to the United States. 

Today Hungarian refugees are no longer 
in the headlines., But this noble rescue work 
is far from finished. The IRC deserves 4 
tribute - for its determination to follow 
through with aid and counseling for refugees 
resettled in the United States. 

I am also extremely pleased that you in- 
tend- to continue supporting your excellent 
projects for the refugees left in Austria. 

The plight of the Hungarian refugees was 
dramatically told, although now, as the 
months pass, the story dims. It is all the 
more important, therefore, that we remember 
those even more forgotten men—the refugees 
from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other Com- 
munist-dominated countries who poured into 
free Europe after World War II. Many of 
them have waited in dismal camps or tem- 
porary shelters for years for the opportunity 
which they thought the free world would 
give them to rebuild their lives. No words 
can describe the bleakness of their lives, or 
the agony of waiting year after year, ap- 
parently unwanted. Some, disappointed and 
broken in spirit, have returned to their 
Communist-dominated homelands. Others 
have lost the will to live. 

The Zellerbach Commission recently asked 
that the United States assume the leadership 
in a program to help settle these 200,000 
remaining refugees. As most of you know, 
this Commission has been studying the refu- 
gee situation under the auspices of the IRC. 
I agree wholeheartedly with the Commission 
that if the United States took the lead in 
such a move, we would be grasping one major 

opportunity for a humanitarian countermove 
to Soviet scientific achievements. 

My good friend, Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, 
the former American Ambassador to Den- 
mark and a distinguished citizen of my home 
State of Minnesota, has said: “If the United 
States will take the lead in seeking to imple- 
ment NATO support in the refugee field, we 
can prove to Western Europe that we are 
prepared to lead the way in humanitarian- 
ism.” Her concept is that NATO can play 
a role in waging peace as well as war. 

Mrs. Anderson is troubled, as I am, and as 
I know you are, by matters of conscience. I 
mean the collective American conscience 
which concerns itself with the discrepancy 
between what we preach and what we do. 
When it comes to preaching, we Americans 
have held ourselves forth as the leaders of 
the free world. We have urged those behind 
the curtain to throw off their shackles. 
Moreover, we have indicated a degree of sup- 
port for such action. We have sent balloons 
behind the curtain the words on 
cards, “We can’t help you unless you help 
ourselves.” 


y 

Some among us once preached liberation. 
Yet, when it comes to action in helping those 
who have boldly and unsuccessfully raised 
hands against the heavy brutality of 
we find ourselves no Ionger so 
uch in the lead. 


: 
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When it comes to financial support for 
refugees from behnd the curtain, we Ameri- 
cans have contributed more than any other 
country. But in the way of providing the 
traditional American welcome and haven, 
we have lagged miserably. In fact, my 
friends, the United States ranks 13th on 
the basis of population among the coun- 
tries of the world in accepting Hungarian 
refugees. To be specific, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Israel, Sweden, Australia, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, Belgium, West 
Germany, and Prance, in that order, rank 
ahead of the United States. 

This is startling enough. Unfortunately 
on the basis of comparative overall welcome 
to refugees from behind the curtain since 
World War Il, the United States ranking is 
equally low. Again, on the basis of popula- 
tion, the United States stands 13th among 
the countries of the world in admitting refu- 
gees from communism. Israel, Germany, 
Australia, Austria, Canada, Italy, France, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Venezuela, rank ahead of the 
United States in that order. 

A far cry, isn't it, from what we preach? 

Now, what can we do to carry out our obli- 
gation as the leader of the free world? First, 
empty these refugee camps. Give the vic- 
tims of Communist tyranny a new life in 
areas of freedom. 

Secondly, we must adjust the status of the 
thirty-thousand-some refugees from Hun- 
gary brought here as so-called “parolees” by 
presidential fiat. These unfortunate people 
have been left to an uncertain future by the 
administration, which so far has failed to 
make any determined effort to obtain appro- 
priate legislation. 

According to the American Immigration 
Conference, this one point is the major 
stumbling block to successful integration in 
the United States of the refugees. It has 
woven a thread of uncertainty into the whole 
area of refugee resettlement. As a guest of 
the Government, one who is physically in 
our country, but who has not been legally 
admitted for permanent residence, the 
parollee’s rights and responsibilities are at 
best tenuous and uncertain. 

A parolee may not be employed by the 
Government or in defense industries. He 
cannot even join the Army. The parolees, 
themselves, are unquestionably apprehensive 
that they will be forced to move on to another 
country unless status is accorded them soon. 
This apprehension gives rise to all manner 
of fears that deter a refugee from adjust- 
ing to a new way of life. 

Thirdly, the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 must be completely revised along 
the lines recommended by the commission 
appointed by President Truman, in 1948, and 
as embodied in bills introduced by Senator 
Lehman and others of us in successive ses- 
sions of the Congress. Even the adoption of 
all of President Eisenhower's recomendations 
on immigration last year, would have been 
a longer step in the right direction than the 
one we took. 

This broad new program of immigration 
laws and policies should include the elimina- 
tion of the national origins quota system 
of admission. This system of nationality 
quotas on a 1920 immigration pattern, is not 
only outdated but ineffectual and artificial as 
far as present needs are concerned. It is 
discriminatory in its very nature, an affront 
to the decent sensitivities of men everywhere. 

A revised immigration program should also 
eliminate current provisions imposing un- 
necessary discriminations on naturalized citi- 
zens, as well as the provisions giving two 
agencies of the Federal Government—the 
State and Justice Departments—overlapping 
jurisdiction over applications for admissions 
to the United States for temporary cr perma- 
nent residence. 

The events of the past year have continued 
to demonstrate that the problem is not easily 
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solved by makeshift policies of immigration. 
We must adopt longer range policies toward 
those who want to break away from Com- 
munist rule and flee to freedom. Of course, 
consideration must also be given to those 
from other parts of the world who want to 
migrate to the United States. 

We all know that Public Law 316 was signed 
by President Eisenhower in September. As 
a cosponsor of this measure in the Senate, 
I have no delusions about it. Several worth- 
while but relatively unimportant changes 
in existing laws were included in it—such as 
the admission of orphans, unification of 
families, and the lifting of mortgages on visa 
quotas. We all know in our hearts that this 
is a piecemeal and inadequate approach. 
What we really need is an overhaul of our 
entire immigration policy. 

Unhappily, the general attitude through- 
out the country, as well as in Congress, has 
been and still is one of caution on this 
issue. On occasion, however, Congress has 
risen above its caution to move with bold- 
ness and generosity in this field. The pas- 
sage of the Displaced Persons Act in 1948 
and the Refugee Relief Act in 1953 is evi- 
dence of that fact. 

The response of our people during the 
Hungarian emergency gives further ground 
for belief that Americans generally are not 
blindly set against all change. If all those 
who sincerely wish to improve our immigra- 
tion laws and practices—including most 
specifically you of the International Rescue 
Committee—will work together for those im- 
provements which are within the realm of 
the-pessible and thus, little by little, whittle 
away at the injustices in the present laws, 
I think we can succeed. 

Friends, you and I know that basically this 
is a challenge to Americans to return to 
their better selves, to restore the image of 
the compassionate, friendly, humanitarian 
America devoted to works of peace, not 
merely the words of peace. 

The works of peace are the very heart 
and core of our tradition and philosophy. 
Health care for the sick, food for the hungry, 
jobs for the unemployed, homes and shelter 
for the needy, opportunity for youth—these 
are the concrete works of peace we must 
execute and help toward fulfillment in the 
have-not nations of the world. This great 
promise of the good life, with liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, is one we can fulfill, 
and we should move ahead vigorously to do 
it. 

Indeed as I look at the world situation at 
the moment, I think we have an opportunity 
to face up to three basic challenges: 

The first challenge, the immediate one, is 
to recover from our delays and mismanage- 
ment in the field of military rocketry and 
missiles. There is no doubt that Congress 
will respond with increased appropriations 
for these programs, probably more than the 
President has asked. 

The second challenge is to provide the 
basic defense in depth which these defense 
programs need with a new and lively redis- 
covery of the importance of education, 
trained minds, basic research, not only in 
the sciences, but in the humanities too. 
Theer are signs that people are belatedly 
awakening to the full dimensions of this 
challenge, too. 

The third challenge is the major one for 
the long haul. Today we have only a sober- 
ing and disturbing awareness that our cur- 
rent struggle to regain military parity ulti- 
mately will lead nowhere but to increased 
world problems. We are only vaguely aware 
that the long-term challenge lies in the 
competition for men’s minds, hearts, and 
enthusiasms. 

It is a political challenge to evoke a new 
appreciation of the worth and value of dem- 
ocratic institutions as the last best hope of 
earth, It is a social challenge to cut out 
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the cant of inequality, to uproot the ugly 
weeds of racism, to quit acting as 

we still have doubts that each man is his 
brother’s keeper. It is an economic chal- 
lenge—to harness the energies of people in 
a@ cooperative effort to create heaithy and 
productive societies, giving and utilizing 
economic aid, technical assistance, our stores 
ef food and fiber. 

It is also, of course, a cultural challenge 
—to take up the gaunlet which Khru- 
shchev, among others, has thrown down to 
us in such fields as people-to-people ex~- 
change. 

But America, of all nations, ought to be 
the one best equipped to meet this total 
challenge. We are a Nation, which, through- 
out most of her history, identified herself 
with mankind. It is that kind of America 
which we must recapture. Woodrow Wilson 
was talking about it when he said: 

“There have been other nations as rich 
as we. There have been other nations as 
powerful. There have been other nations 
as spirited. But I hope we shall never for- 
get that we created this nation, not to serve 
ourselves, but to serve mankind.” 

And it was the same America, devoted to 
international rescue, which Emma Lazarus 
immortalized in her words inscribed on the 
Statue of Liberty in New York harbor, words 
that are familiar to all of you: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, learning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 
to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 





Awake America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, smug- 
ness in our citizens is one of the most 
dangerous enemies we have. 

An interesting speech was made re- 
cently at the annual Man-of-the-Year 
award breakfast of the Schweiger- 
Dobrow Post, Jewish War Veterans, in 
Teaneck, N. J. The man of the year se- 
lected was Charles A. Binger, a man 
truly distinguished in many fields. The 
speech was made by Matthew Feldman, 
of Teaneck, N. J. Mr. Feldman is a 
leading businessman in New Jersey. He 
rose from private to captain in the Air 
Corps during World War I and is a past 
department commander for New Jersey 
of the Jewish War Veterans. His other 
activities include the following: Chair- 
man of the United Jewish Appeal of 
Teaneck; ‘member of the ZOA, B’nai 
B’rith, American Jewish Congress; di- 
rector of the Hebrew Home for the Aged 
of Hudson and Bergen Counties; past 
president of the Teaneck Jewish Com- 
munity Center; and first president of the 
Teaneck Jewish Community Council; he 
is the recipient of the 1956 UJA award 


the Teaneck Advisory Board on Parks 
and Recreation. 


mt, 
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The remarks are so timely that, under 
unanimous consent, I include them ip 
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AWAKE AMERICA 


The first hysteria over Russia’s 
ments in launching the satellites has now 
worn off and has been replaced by a 
chagrin that America is second to the Soviet 
Union in at least this field. National pride 
has previously never permitted Americans to 
consider their Nation second to anyone, or 
inferior in anything. It is this attitude on 
the part of the American tourists to Europe. 
which has always bred so much ill will ang 
misunderstanding. There might have 
room for difference of opinion in mai 
culture, or in matters which are 
qualitative analysis, but the latest 
success has been so marked as to be beyond 
question. % 

I try to analyze wherein lies the vaunted 
American superiority, and the y 
slowly grows upon me that America has been 
deluding itself. America has cultivated the 
superficial. Impressions were what counted, 
not deeper values. The typical American, 
with his shined shoes and creased trousers 
certainly makes a far better appearance 
than the shoddily dressed Muscovite, 
American women have style; Russian women 
do not, observers have gleefully told us, and 
we relied on such as indications of 
superiority. 

Constantly the emphasis has been on wit 
and on cleverness. Nowhere has menial 
agility been practiced so successfully on un- 
important things as in the United States, 
American comedians are masters Of witty 
phrases and rib-tickling gags. Television 
quiz programs have risen to new heights of H 
exhibitionism, with dollar prizes 
into fantastic figures. For what? The old- 
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fashioned evening of intelligent conversa WT 
tion, as neighbors and friends gather to talk 
to sharpen mind upon mind and intellect 
upon intellect has given way to the vicarious M 
pursuit of the $64,000. Unar 
Run through the pages of American news Appe 
papers and magazines and note the level of prep 
popular advertising. For the most part it have 
appeals to the senses, not to reason. A slt- cone 
cessful ad, the Madison Avenue crowd will help 
tell you, must be clever; whether it is con- 
vincing is unimportant. The latest epidemic Th 
of greeting cards are also characterized by ment 
surface cleverness. Gone are sincerity, Reco 
beauty, and esthetics. Even music albums Us 
it appears, are sold as much by the color | 
fully illustrated covers as by the musical i 
content. F 
Oh, the wit is sharp, and gets a laugh. x 
One walks into important business estal- gin 
lishments and finds a sign displayed reading he liy 
as follows: “This is a nonprofit 0) mn; 
we didn’t plan it that way, but it is.” And = 
the observer has a smug feeling that these pr 
people are superior—because they seem to be anes 
superficially clever. = relief 
Or this one, printed copies of which até the we 
for sale all over metropolitan New York: Mr 
“Cheer Up. ‘One day as I sat musing, sad ‘8 his 
and lonely without a friend, a voice- came nclos 
to me from out of the gloom saying: 0 for 
up, things could be worse.’ So I volunt 
up—and sure enough, things got worse. tssent 















So far as we know, the Russians 


















its petty luxuries, its chrome- 
-@-magigs, and its electronic, thermostel® 
rustproof, waterproof devices which gi 
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No American would change places with a 
pussian. No one is asking that this country 
change its way of life or lower its standard 
Ser point out is that the United States 
has been so occupied with the little things 
of life that it has been neglecting other 

of much greater significance. We 
nave been developing more beautiful bath- 
yooms, while the Russians have been unlock- 
ing the door to the universe. : 

The awakening has come in good time, and 
the temporary setback which the United 
states has suffered in its prestige may yet 

to be a great blessing in disguise. It 
js very possible that the next 5 or 10 years, 

impetus by the shocks of recent 
months, may be the years of greatest scien- 
tific and technological progress in the history 
of the United States. I think America has 
peen shocked out of its complacency and its 
smug.feeling of superiority. Now let’s use 
those wits and those clever brains for more 

nt things. 

The Jewish War Veterans, I am proud to 
sy, i behind the program for improved 
scientific development in order to provide 
more adequately for-our national defense 
and to assist our allies in the free world. 


sae 
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Use of Surplus Food To Help World’s 
Hungry People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
wanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a brief statement 
prepared by me quoting a letter which I 
have received from Mr. Alvin J. Sandow 
concerning the use of our surplus food to 
help the world’s hungry people. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: $ 

Ust Our Foop To HetP Wortp’s HuncrRY 

(Statement by Senator Proxmme) 
A few days ago I received a letter from 
& gentleman in Portage, Wis., which touched 
my heart as few things do. 
This man’s name is Alvin J. Sandow, and 
he lives at 820 East ter Street, Por- 
tage, Mr. Sandow’s letter is an eloquent plea 
| us all to heed the urging of our religious 

impulses and to make use of our tremendous 
of food in this Nation to bring 
| = a starving and hungry people of 


Mr. Sandow’s deed is equally as eloquent 
% his words. With his letter to me, he 
~ -adelbroae for $12, which he asked me 
tof to CARE, the agency which ships 
Private gifts of food and other 
to persons in other lands who are 
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"I need. 
T was very happy, of course, to comply 
‘Wi Mr. Sandow’s request. I have forwarded 
ct to Mrs. Raymond Clapper, the 
Whal secretary of CARE, to be used for 
, a intended by Mr. Sandow. 
Sut Mr. Sandow expressed a further pur- 
‘in his letter to me. He hopes that his 








| better than I can express it. I will 
y from his letter, as follows: 
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“Gentlemen, this is what the Lord has laid 
on my heart. ; 

“Being a Christian, I can’t do otherwise. 
Well, here it is in a nutshell. We have heard 
so much about CARE, and we have sent 
many packages in the past. We are told that 
$1 will take care of a family for a month. 
Last year I sent $12 to CARE to take care 
of a family for a year. 

“So, this is what the Lord has laid on my 
heart: Since the Government has a great 
surplus, why not make it public that many 
people are starving im this world of ours? 

“As we do in the March of Dimes and 
many other projects, we should ask every 
family that is able to send $12 to CARE. 
I believe if that were done it would take 
care of the surpluses we have. : 

“I am sure that almost every family could 
sacrifice a quarter a week for 48 weeks to 
help some starving family, so here is a check 
for $12 to start it. 

“Now, when I said every family, that 
means you gentlemen, too. So, gentlemen, 
get down on your knees and pray about it. 
And let the Lord be your guide.” 

That is the letter which Mr. Sandow wrote 
to me. I am sure that the compassionate 
spirit which motivates this Wisconsin citizen 
is a fine and constructive force in the world, 
and one which we should do all we can to 
foster. 





Freedom Awards of the American Vet- 
erans Committee in Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L.° NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
each year, the Portland, Oreg., chapter 
of the American Veterans Committee 
presents three citations to citizens or 
organizations in Oregon that have made 
notable contributions toward our com- 
munity goals of freedom, human equal- 
ity, and social and economic progress. 
Known as AVC freedom awards, these 
citations have been presented as one af- 
firmation of the ideals of “‘a more demo- 
cratic and prosperous America and a 
more stable world’, which has been the 
announced purpose of this veterans’ or- 
ganization since its inception at the end 
of World War II. 

The freedom awards for 1957 were pre- 
sented by AVC’s Portland chairman, Mr. 
William McCoy, Jr., to three outstanding 
recipients. They are Mr. A. Harvey 
Wright, Oregon State director of Indian 
education; Mr. Tom Lawson McCall, 





radio and television news commentator - 


for station KGW, in Portland; and, 
third, the Portland City Club’s special 
committee on the Negro in Portland, 
headed by Dr. E. Kimbark MacColl. The 
other members of this city club com- 
mittee were John Eyer, Jack Hargrove, 
Francis H. Murphy, Gerald Robinson, 
The Very Reverend Monsignor Thomas 
J. Tobin, Dr. DeNorval Unthank, How- 
ard, Van Nice, and John Whitelaw. 


The award to Mr. Wright was for his 


contributing, in his role as a broadcaster 
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and commentator, to greater under- 
standing of matters of public concern. 
The city club committee was cited for 
“its comprehensive report on the status 
of the Negro in Portland, its efforts in 
support of racial integration, and for 
identifying the problems which the com- 
munity still faces in this subject.” 


In my opinion, all three awards were 
well merited and deserved, for the rea- 
sons set forth in the citations: Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the three citations given to Mr. 
Wright, Mr. McCall, and the city club 
committee, by Portland’s AVC. As a 
member of that veterans’ organization, 
I heartily concur in these citations. 


There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CITATION, PoRTLAND CHAPTER, AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS COMMITTEE FREEDOM AWARD—A. HAR- 
VEY WRIGHT, IN RECOGNITION OF AN OUT- 
STANDING JOB IN COMPLETING THE INTEGRA- 
TION OF INDIAN RESERVATION SCHOOLS INTO 

, THE PusBLic ScHoont SysTEM Or OREGON 


Mr. A. Harvey Wright, Director of Indian 
Education for the Oregon State Department 
of Education, has been responsible for carry- 
ing out in Oregon the program of transfer- 
ring responsibility for the education of In- 
dians from the Federal Government to the 
State and local school districts. Although the 
schools have received some financial assist- 
ance from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
program was administered by the State and 
local school districts. The speed and smooth- 
ness with which the objective was accom- 
plished was determined by State action. Due 
to the perseverance, initiative, and efforts of 
Mr. Wright, Oregon this year became the Ist 
of the 17 participating States to complete 
this integration whereby Federal assistance 
for Indian children is now on the basis of 
a federally affected child from Federal areas 
rather than on the basis of being an In- 
dian child. 


In addition to his major achievement of 
bringing the education of Indian youth into 
the regular local school systems, Mr. Wright 
has been responsible for many other note- 
worthy achievements on behalf of Indians 
in Oregon. He has been a motivating force 
in encouraging Indian youths of Oregon to 
enter schools of higher learning. To achieve 
this objective he has personally counseled 
many students; he has been successful in 
having the Warm Springs Tribal Council es- 
tablish funds for this purpose; and he has 
succeeded in having church and civic groups 
sponsor college scholarships for Indian stu- 
dents. More recently he has launched an 
adult education program on the Klamath 
Reservation which is part of the termination 
porgram being carried on here. 

Several years ago Mr. Wright played a 
major role in presenting the facts to the 
Oregon legislature to obtain the repeal of all 
State laws which discriminated against In- 
dians. 


His influence on behalf of the Indian has 
extended beyond the State of Oregon through 
his active membership on the Governors’ 
Interstate Council om Indians as a repre- 
sentative of the Governor of Oregon. 


During the last 10 years in his present po- 
sition, Mr. Wright has worked diligently, 
conscientiously, and frequently beyond the 
normal requirements of his duties, to aid 
Indians in achieving a better life in our 
democratic society. His sincerity and effort 
is exemplified by his actions a number of 
years ago when he found a destitute Indian 
family with six children. He adopted one of 
the children, a two-year-old, and found 
homes for the others. 
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For his contribution in achieving the AVC 
goal and purpose of “a more democratic and 
prosperous America and a more stable world” 
through his efforts with Indians in the State 
of Oregon, the Portland Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee is proud to bestow 
upon Mr. Wright its 1957 Preedom Award. 

WILLIAM McCoy, Jr., 
Chairman, 





CITATION, PORTLAND CHAPTER, AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS COMMITTEE FREEDOM AWARD—TOM 
LAWSON MCcCALL, IN RECOGNITION OF HIS 
NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION IN PROVIDING GREAT- 
ER UNDERSTANDING OF MATTERS OF PUBLIC 
CONCERN 
Freedom can exist only if the citizens of a 

community are informed and take an inter- 
est in the important public issues of the day. 
As these issues become more complex and 
more removed from the everyday experiences 
of the majority of the citizens, there is a 
greater need for critical and impartial analy- 
sis of issues affecting the public and for 
forumr discussions by persons familiar with 
the various aspects or viewpoints of these 
issues. In recent years radio and television 
have assumed an increasingly greater role 
in the formulation of public opinion and in 
providing public information. 

Through his radio and TV analyses of the 
news and his TV discussion program View- 
point Tom Lawson McCall has brought to 
the citizenry of the Portland area an oppor- 
tunity for greater understanding of the com- 
plex matters upon which they as citizens 
must pass judgment. His keen analyses of 
current events and issues have been stimulat- 
ing and informative. His forum presenta- 
tions have dealt with all manner of public 
issues and have presented the various view- 
points on controversial matters with skill 
and impartiality. 

He has repeatedly demonstrated an appre- 
ciation of the principles of liberty and the 
equal dignity of all persons without regard 
to race, creed, political belief or economic 
status. He has been in the forefront in put- 
ting issues involving freedomr and human 
dignity clearly and firmly before the public 
so that they may be aware of their existence 
and understand their implications. 

One of the essences of freedom is that the 
people control their government. And to 
control it they must understand it—under- 
stand the issues with which government 
deals, the problem confronting those who 
comprise the government, and the conse- 
quences of government action or inaction in 
a given field. Mr. McCall, himself a former 
public servant, has constantly sought to help 
the public understand their government 
and the people who operate it. 

A society which insists upon freedom for 
the disseminators of information has a right 
to insist upon responsibility on the part of 
those disseminators. In all of his newscast- 
ing, Tom McCall has demonstrated the -high- 
est standard of moral integrity, decency, fair- 
ness, constructive criticism, and professional 
skill which is in keeping with his profes- 
sion’s responsibilities to a democratc society. 

For these reasons, the Portland Chapter 
of the American Veterans Committee takes 
pleasure in bestowing upon Mr. Tom Lawson 
McCall this 1957 Freedom Award. 

; WILLIAM McCoy, Jr., 
Chairman, 


CITATION, PORTLAND CHAPTER, AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS COMMITTEE FREEDOM AWaRD—CITY 
CLUB OF PORTLAND, COMMITTEE ON THE 
NEGRO IN PORTLAND, IN RECOGNITION OF ITs 
EXCELLENT REPORT ON THE STATUS OF 
NEGROES IN PoRTLAND 


One of the biggest blights upon America’s 
generally outstanding record of freedom is 
the discrimination that is too often prac- 
ticed against our nonwhite citizens. In the 
words of the City Club committee, “We 
Americans as a people are prone to espouse 
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principles—not the least of which is the 
right of every individual to equality of op- 
portunity. In practice, unfortunately, we 
have not shared this right which we appar- 
ently hold so dear.”’ 

In 1955 the City Club of Portland appointed 
this committee to examine the status of 
Portland’s Negroes and to determine what 
progress had been made in race relations in 
Portland since a 1945 City Club study of 
this question. Members of the committee 
were Dr. E. Kimbark MacColl, chairman, 
John Ever, Jack Hargrove, Francis Murphy, 
Gerald Robinson, the Very Reverend Thomas 
J. Tobin, Dr. DeNorval Unthank, Howard Van 
Nice, and John Whitelaw. 

The committee accepted as its responsi- 
bility a twofold assignment: (1) To study 
the treatment of Negro citizens in the social 
and economic life of the city; and (2) to 
make recommendations for changes in pres- 
ent practices and procedures which might 
lead to more just and harmonious race rela- 
tions. It approached its task with com- 
mendable objectivity, combined with a ded- 
ication to the responsibility of uncovering 
the facts behind the local problems of racial 
segregation in such fields as housing, em- 
ployment, education, and recreation, and to 
make such recommendations as appeared 
warranted by its findings. 

The committee completed a scholarly study 
whose quality is in accord with the long 
tradition of City Club research reports which 
has been recognized nationally by academic 
and civic institutions. ce 

The committee concluded that, although 
noticéable progress has been achieved in 
Portland toward closer racial integration, 
the existence of discrimination in housing 
and employment in Portland still poses a 
definite moral dilemma for Portland’s white 
majority. Discriminatory practices in the 
sale and rental of housing now present the 
No. 1 obstacle to the harmonious integra- 
tion of Negroes into the mainstream of com- 
munity life. Despite the declared intent of 
the public policy of the State of Oregon 
that there be no discrimination against any 
of its citizens, augmentation of this prin- 
ciple is yet lacking in many areas. If we 
are to realize a more democratic and pros- 
perous America and a more stable world, we 
must eliminate racial discrimination in 
America. 


For its comprehensive and clarifying re- 
port on the Negro in Portland, its efforts 
in support of racial integration, and for 
identifying the problems which the com- 
munity still faces on this subject, the Port- 
land chapter of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee is proud to bestow on the City Club’s 
committee its 1957 Freedom Award. 

Wi1L1aM McCoy, Jr., 
Chairman, 





~ Great Americans Received at the 
White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


- OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
know that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is the repository of any and all sorts of 
articles, documents, statements, and 
various other assortments of the printed 
word. However, once in a while a special 
and unique and interesting piece capti- 
vates one’s attention, and justly so, I 
read such an article the other day. It 
appeared in the Washington Star of 





January 19. It was entitled “Will Othe 
Great Americans Receive White House 
Bid?” written by Betty Beale, stay 
writer for the Star. 

Miss Beale’s article is good reading 
if for no other reason than to reming 
us that our sense of values often becomes 
warped and calloused. 

America is more than just business 
and public figures. It also has 
musicians, crusaders for reform causes, 
Pulitzer Prize winners, poets, educators, 
and spiritual leaders. 

Yes, this is the America of beauty ang 
dignity if we will but see it. I felt better 
after reading Miss Beale’s article and in 
these days I think we can all use a lift, 

Therefore, let me share this artide 
with my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

WILL OTHER GREAT AMERICANS RECEIVE Watre 
House Bw? 
(By Betty Beale) 

President Eisenhower proved, when he an- 
nounced his new social schedule 10 days ago, 
that social recognition must go hand in hand 
with national recognition. 

In short, when he included for the first 
time on the White House social schedule a 
science-military dinner, he was giving proper 
social recognition to a branch of life now 
recognized as a national need. " 

The Chief Executive, whoever he is, is 
different from any other host in that he en- 
tertains the people he most admires or to 
whom he is most indebted. There are certain 
Officials he has to have at official functions, 
but beyond that number he has a choice, 

Up to now during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, this segment has been dominated 
entirely by big-business men. But now that 
the President’s door is to be opened to scien- 
tists, maybe there’s a chance that great Amet- 
icans in the field of the humanities, artists, 
writers, composers, and educators also will 
get a bid. - 

The British reward their men and women 
of high accomplishment with a title. Aman 
who achieves top fame in his field, even if 
he’s a jockey, is knighted; a woman becomes 
a dame. 

I am not suggesting that an invitation to 
the White Housé is the equivalent of such 
honors. Still, it is an indication thas the 
Chief of State wishes to do you honor. 

Past Presidents have also failed to recog: 
nize in ‘this manner the great Americans of 
their time. Carrie Chapman Catt, who 
fought the fight that amended the 
tion to give women the vote in 1920, had be 
a leader of women for 30 years before she was 
asked to set foot in the White House. Eleanor 
Roosevelt invited her to be an 
guest and attend a State dinner. ¥ 

If I were President I would keep & list 
of great Americans to share my board and 
conversation at some time and to show 
off before visiting heads of state. ee 

On this list would definitely go novelists 
and Nobel Prizewinner Ernest H y 
and William Faulkner, plus the impa 
predictable and pioneering architect Fr 
Lloyd Wright. Can you imagine the fasd- 
nating sparks that would fiy if these thre 
got together? a 

On this list would go Helen Keller, 
shining faith and face are a beacon 
to the blind, the-deaf, and the mute 
Sr ee ne ae ree ee human 

y- 

And Marian Anderson, who is one ami0®. 
many great singers but who stands #00 
for the obstacles she overcame with 
dignity, . 
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_4¢ I were President I would invite to my 
Carl Sandburg, poet, Pulitzer prize- 
winner and biographer of Lincoln whose 
kindly 


and Igor Stravinsky, great composer, for- 
eign born but an American citizen; Aaron 
Copeland, the American-born composer, as 
American as Brooklyn, and Leonard Bern- 
stein, conductor and composer of West Side 


The musical “musts” would also include 
Rubinstein the pianist; Isaac Stern, 

the violinist, and conductors, Leopold Sto- 
xowski, Eugene Ormandy, and Charles 


Robert Frost, America’s most ed 

, would be on this list, and so would the 
jeading Protestant philosopher, Paul Tillich, 
and the leading Catholic philosopher, 
Jacques Maritain. And there would be a 


such as Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard. 

The dean of realistic artists, Edward Hop- 
per, whose works are in all the finest mu- 
seums of the country, would get an invita- 
tion, and so would Karl Knaths, the noted 
semiabstractionist, and Mark Tobey who 
probably has more influence abroad than 
any other living American painter. 

Naum Gabo, the abstract sculptor, would 
get a bid too. Like Stravinsky he is Rus- 
sian born, but he’s been an avid American 
since 1942, and it would be nice to show 
the world in these two that the air of free- 
dom in our melting pot gives the arts a 
chance to flourish. 

And on this list of great Americans who 
would enter 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue by the 
front door—the door Cabinet members and 
visiting personages use—would go the name 
of Eleanor Roosevelt for her tireless efforts 
for less privileged peopie, and the names of 
every former First Lady living and every liv- 
ing ex-President. 
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Outer Space, the New Frontier 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


© will OF 

omen HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or OF WISCONSIN 

comes IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

as Wednesday, January 29, 1958 

+ such Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 

s+ the the most historic suggestions in the post- 
war decade has come from the Secretary 

recog: of State. 

=— Speaking before the National Press 

} Club, Secretary Dulles urged the control 

tpn fm “outer space through the United Na- 

ne Was 

jeanor The Secretary pointed out that, be- 

right Cause we are at the threshold of the ex- 

sad Ploration and conquest of outer space, 


distinguished president of a great university” 
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Fortunately, foreign policy experts are 
hard at work on this subject. I hope 
that their labors will prove fruitful and 
that the beginnings of an agreement may 
be worked out between Soviet Russia, 
ourselves, and the other nations. 

Meanwhile, the American bar and the 
international bar are giving their serious 
consideration to the tremendous num- 
ber of legal aspects which arise from a 
purely civilian standpoint, as well, on 
this subject of travel through outer space. 

I send to the desk now two items: 

The first is an excellent editorial from 
the January 19 issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, entitled “Policing 
Space.” 

The second is a pioneering address 
which was delivered at the conference. 
of the Inter-American Bar in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, last November. Its 
title was “The Impact of the Atom and 
the Satellite on the Law and the Lawyer.” 
Its author was Mr. Ralph E. Becker, 
prominent Washington attorney. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the editorial and article will make 
2% pages of the Recorp, at a cost of 
$202.50. 


I ask unanimous consent that both 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 19, 1958] 


POLICING SPACE 


The control of outer space, long the 
province of improbable heroes of science 
fiction and comic strips, has abruptly been 
brought down to the green baize tables of 
diplomacy. President Eisenhower has called 
for an international agreement to ban from 
space the weapons of war. Secretary of State 
Dulles has followed with a suggestion for 
an international police system to the same 
end—while there is yet time. 


The time element is acutely important. 
When the development of atomic energy was 
in its infancy, at the end of World War II, 
@ system of controls might have been es- 
tablished to insure against nuclear war. The 
United States offered such a system; the 
Soviet Union rejected it. Now the prolifera- 
tion of completed weapons, of plants and 
sources of fissionable materials has made an 
over-all program of international inspection 
and control extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. As Mr. Dulies pointed out, some 
of the same considerations apply to the in- 
vasion of space. The large, cumbersome de- 
vices used to penetrate the world atmosphere 
could .be controlled by an inspection sys- 
tem now. But, as the Secretary of State 
» “we cannot say with certainty that 
in 10 years. the mechanics of penetrating 
outer space will become so refined that we 
will be up against * * * an impossibility.” 

* + a a © 


The task of introducing order into the 
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Yet the very fact that outer space offers 
@ clean slate for the creation of new inter- 
national institutions is in favor of the at- 
tempt. It offers, too, an exciting appeal to 
the imagination—a chance for constructive 
work in an untouched field. If successful, 
this could open the way for similar efforts in 
international cooperation for peace; efforts 
that have been stified by earth-bound rival- 
ries, old fears and hatreds. And—the most 
sobering yet demanding thought of all—if 
space is not regulated, humanity may be 
extinguished by its own devastating crea- 
tions. 

“Now I see no obstacle in the way of estab- 
lishing an effective, all-inclusive system of 
supervision,” said Mr. Dulles. “I think there 
is an opportunity here that is almost stag- 
gering in its * * * tragic implications if we 
do not do it.” 

The world has a right, indeed a duty, to 
insist that the Soviet Union measure up to 
this opportunity. The Kremlin calls for a 
summit meeting. As Mr. Dulles again 
pointed out, a conference that produced 
nothing but vague and peaceful platitudes 
would be positively dangerous. Policing 
space is one great and concrete accomplish- 
ment that East and West might achieve in a 
summit meeting after due preparation. And 
the United States can be proud of the leader- 
ship which its President and Secretary of 
State have displayed in insisting that space 
shall be brought within the rule of law. 


— 


THE IMPACT OF THE ATOM AND THE SATELLITE 
ON THE LAW AND THE LAWYER 


(Address by Ralph E. Becker * at Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Conference, Buenos Aires, No- 
vember 15, 1957) 


I am very glad to accept the invitation of 
our Secretary General to deliver this paper. 

Before discussing the principal theme of 
my remarks I want to convey a message from 
your American colleague who has many warm 
friends in Latin America, but unfortunately 
has seen only a few countries. However, 
this convention trip to Buenos Aires gives 
me a real opportunity to visit other Latin 
American countries. 

Aside from the contribution this Inter- 
American Conference will make for all of 
us, there must be other reasons for some of 
us to travel over 6,000 miles. Undoubtedly 
it is the urge to Know, to meet, and to under- 
stand other people particularly our neigh- 
bors and friends in Latin America. And let 
them know us. This human principle is 
greater than Mr. Sputnik or Mr. Anti-Sput- 
nik. This course is slower, it takes time, 
it carries with it feelings and emotion, and 
requires reason. It is not automation; one 
cannot be a robot, one cannot goosestep; 
one cannot be-a slave. This tenet carries 
with it a smile, a tear, a feeling for his 
fellowman and his problems; the freedom 
to meet in assembly, to criticize and to speak 
out. It requires an understanding of human 
values and of human conduct which is the 
basis of all law. And underneath it all, 
though not patent on our cuffs, we have a 
supreme moral and ethical concept—a faith 
in God, no matter what be our religion, and 
not atheists and idol worshippers. 

The impact which atomic energy will have 
upon world economies within the next sev- 
eral decades cannot be overestimated. The 
many varied and substantial applications of 
atomic energy assure that it soon will be- 
come a tremendous and all-persuasive fact of 
economic life throughout the world. In order 
to lessen the tensions in international pol- 
itics it is most important that nations con- 
centrate on the problems of the peaceful de- 


; 


1 Brookhart, Becker & Dorsey, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. See remarks, Ralph’ 
E. Becker, November 15, 1957, International 
Atomic Agency, Vienna 1957 Conference. 
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velopment of atomic energy. International 
cooperation in the sharing of atomic infor- 
mation can result in greatly strengthening 
the prospects of peace with great economic 
and social benefits to all nations. Four years 
ago in the United States it was my privi- 
lege to organize for the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation the first symposium in United States 
on the legal aspects of atomic energy, which 
I am happy to say met with great success. 
Since that time the lawyer has made large 
strides toward acquainting himself with the 
problems incident to the atomic age and is 
now cognizant of the ground rules for atomic 
energy. 

The principal areas, as far as the United 
States is concerned, for the development of 
an atomic energy program, are Europe, Asia, 
and Latin America. Europe is highly de- 
veloped along scientific lines and is inter- 
ested in having only high level scientific 
conferences. Asia, on the other hand, rep- 
resents the opposite side of the picture 
where the basic rudiments of physics and 
chemistry must be taught before any prog- 
ress at all can be made in atomic develop- 
ments. Latin America lies between these 
two extremes. A contingent of highly 
trained personnel is needed to supplement 
the basic core of Latin American scientists 
in order that the atomic program can reach 
full development in Latin America. Of 
course, the valuable materials which are 
vital to carrying out an atomic program 
must be supplied. The United States is pre- 
pared to lend a helping hand in these re- 
spects. However, the countries of Latin 
America should take the initiative in bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon the United States 
through its Ambassadors and missions to 
demonstrate its willingness and interest in 
atomic development. 

A big step in the direction of bringing the 
United States and its 20 Latin American al- 
lies into closer association in scientific mat- 
ters was taken just several days ago. The 
United States presented a resolution at a 
meeting of the Organization of American 
States calling for, (1) establishment of a 21- 
nation commission; (2) appointment of a 
special committee to prepare a draft statute 
for the new Inter-American Nuclear Energy 
Commission; (3) recommend preparatory 
steps for the first IANEC meeting, and last- 
ly, to instruct OAS Secretary General Jose A. 
Mora to survey the needs of the 20 republics 
for research and training. This move of 
the United States is an outgrowth of a 
recommendation by a committee of persons 
from the United States headed by Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, which met earlier this year, that 
an IANEC be set up under the OAS with 
objectives to act as a center of consultation 
on peaceful uses of nuclear energy; to co- 
ordinate training of technicians; to exchange 
scientific and technical information; to ar- 
range Latin American meetings and con- 
ferences to develop public health safeguards; 
and to aid in the development of legisla- 
tion on nuclear energy matters. 

* . * a . 


} ‘There are indications that the atom mo- 
nopoly in the United States, Russia, and 
Great Britain will be broken by other coun- 
tries within 2 to 3 years and thus the 
urgent need for bringing the atom arms 
race under international control and inspec- 
tion. This means a welding together and 
greater cooperation in atomic weapons and 
development of all western forces at an early 
date. 

Greater cooperation in atomic weapons de- 
velopment, however, would require a modi- 
fication in the atomic energy law, which is 
now on the statute books of the United 
States. Discussions between the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada culmi- 
nated recently with the announcement by 
President Eisenhower that he would ask the 
Congress to amend the Atomic Energy Act as 
may be necessary and desirable to permit a 
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close and fruitful collaboration by scientists 
and engineers of Great Britain, the United 
States, and other friendly countries. * * * 
There are divergent views on how this co- 
operation may be achieved. These views will 
be vigorously debated publicly under our 
constitutional due process in the next ses- 
sion in Congress (the parliamentary body 
which can make legislative changes). From 
an examination of the atomic energy laws 
of the United States it appears to me that 
there are three sections of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act which would require modification 
in order to achieve enlarged cooperation on 
the part of the United States. These sec- 
tions deal with weapons information, ma- 
terial, and weapons. With regard to peace- 
ful uses information, the act already allows 
adequate authority for the dissemination of 
peaceful use information in accordance with 
procedures set forth in section 144 a, which 
specifically includes authority under sub- 
section (5) to transmit “industrial and other 
applications of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes.” 
x * ” 7 * 

Of course, the Congress of the United 
States has the power to act with regard to 
what changes it deems advisable to be made 
in our Atomic Energy laws. Our legislative 
body, fully realizing the great impact that 
peaceful utilization of the atom can have 
on world economy and progress, may in the 
near future take cognizance of this pressing 
problem and finally enact the changes that 
I have just enumerated. This exchange of 
atomic data will be extremely useful but, 
I feel, will not be quite enough. It will 
go a long way toward eliminating the dupli- 
cation of effort which is now wasting scarce 
manpower resources and will add great di- 
mension to our research. Scientists, of 
course, need to be kept informed of other 
work in their field. But, in addition, they 
need a free Row of half-formed ideas, of 
hunches, and of sudden insights. These 
basic ingredients of progress are rarely set 
down in reports, least of all those likely 
to be sent by one government to another. 
Rather, these are the subjects of informal 
conversations and exchange of information. 
Therefore, it is most important that scien- 
tists be able to meet one another periodi- 
cally, and through sessions of an informal 
nature, communicate whatever ideas and 
hunches they might have to one another. 
What is needed to add a new zest to our 
program aimed at the sharing of* atomic 
information is the mutual stimulation of 
working together, the spur of mal com- 
petition, which are the trivial incidents 
that so often produce the spark of inspira- 
tion. 

As lawyers from the Western Hemisphere” 
you may well ask how do the recent de- 
velopments in atomic energy or even in 
“Sputnik” have anything to do with you. 
There is one way in which you play an ex- 
tremely important part. 

Though the statutory changes of the, 
atomic energy law I have referred to will 
take place in the United States, the mores 
of the day require the pooling of brainpower. 
The ideas of man particularly for the protec- 
tion and preservation of the law by the rule 
of law. I would be the last person to admit 
that such a monopoly of brainpower exists 
with the American lawyer, so your thoughts 
and wisdom should be most welcome. 

As lawyers you have a tremendous voice 
in setting the legal atmosphere in which 
scientific research can be performed and in 
which modern generations live with scientific 
developments. Remember many well-known 
scientists in ted to the West- 
ern Hemisphere because of its freedoms. For 
scientific persons, the main freedom that 
bears on their work is the “freedom of 
speech.” h this freedom they are 
capable of “cross-f ”" each other’s. 
ideas—to the end that there is the greatest 


development of the thoughts from indi 
minds. This also means that the la 
who are concerned with “freedom of 

for scientists are also concerned with scien. 
tists as individuals—not with scientists as 
cogs in the wheels of a state. The “ 

of speech” is so important that of 89 Tecog- 
nized constitutional documents of 

76 have some article on the freedom of 
speech and of the press. 

But constitutional documents are not 
enough—lawyers must also see that the 
freedoms are effectively enforced. 

With these latest scientific developments, 
too, the lawyer is concerned to see that 
are used and available for private use in the 
Nation—not that their benefits inure only to 
the State. In our anxiety of trying to fing 
means of doing research work to overcome 
the apparent advantage flowing from the cir. 
clings of the sputniks, we must be d 
sure that we remember our traditional values 
Placed upon the individual—and not falj 
into the trap of letting our anxiety cause us 
to try to emulate our rivals. General of the 
United States Army Omar N. Bradley re. 
cently characterized the central problem of 
our time as “how to employ human intelli- 
gence for the salvation of mankind.” The 
lawyers of the nations represented here to- 
day are the key to the solution of this prob- 
lem, as lawyers fittingly have been the per- 
sons who have used their intelligence to 
solve the myriad problems that have beset 
mankind through the decades. 

You might now ask what place the lawyers 
have in the atomic age and the age of space 
travel. The lawyer will occupy a most 
prominent position when the concept of 
space flight, still in the embryonic stage, 
becomes a reality. The natural or physical 
scientists, through whose efforts space 
will be possible, fear that the products of 
their research will be dangerous to mankind 
unless subjected to just rules of law and 
equity which will protect mankind. It will 
be the function of lawyers to make and in- 
terpret these laws whether they take the 
form of treaties, statutes, or administrative 
agreements between two or more countries. 
Even at the present time we lawyers are con- 
cerning ourselves with legal problems relat- 
ing to space. Among these is the problem 
of preparing a precise definition of the term 
“air space.” In addition, we are considering 
such questions as: 

Who has jurisdiction of the space above. 
the air? Y 

How can a nation obtain possession of or 
sovereignty over the moon? 

Under space law could any sovereign shoot 
down a satellite which was taking pictures of 
its defense areas or otherwise obtaining in- 
formation which could be used against it in 
time of war? 

May foreign space vehicles legally hover 
over another sovereign country? 

What about space problems of nationality, 
domicile, and statelessness? ge 

What about space problems concerning 
embargoes, reprisals, blockading, and boy- 
cotts? 

What about acts in space of piracy, im- 
pressment, smuggling, and felonious attacks? 

What about responsibility for damage 
caused by a falling satellite? 7 

Never before in the history of mankind 
the necessity arisen so quickly to state leg? 
parameters in connection with a vast neW 
area of social change. * * *, Historically, 
both lawyers and the courts have 
abreast of the changes in civilization. 
times in which we are now living 
uniformity of law and order on an interna 
tional scale. An international forum # 


taking the cue from OAS whose 


Togetherness, and placing it on a legal basi 
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The consent of all nations to the satellite 
m of the International Geophysical 
Year and the active cooperation of most na- 
tions in that program have resulted under 
familiar and accepted principles of interna- 
tional law in giving full legal validity to the 
nt International Geophysical Year sat- 
ellite program. However, this is the one and 
only achievement that nations have made 
along these lines. Space law and the law 
applicable in the atomic age still completely 
await development, and the burden rests 
upon the shoulders of lawyers of all nations 
to familiarize themselves with the new con- 
cepts that will be applicable in this new era 
so that they may best serve their clients, 
their nations, and the world at large. 

In this connection, the Inter-American Bar 
Association is a young group which can be a 
stimulating factor in shaping the policies of 
activities in the Western Hemisphere. News 
media abound with the activities of scien- 
tists and the progress they are making in 
developing space travel. Nothing, how er, 
is mentioned about the place of the lawyer 
or his activities in this new era. Lawyers 
and the law which will govern must be 
brought to the forefront, and it is the duty 
and place of the lawyer to do so. Scientists 
are capable of discovering and inventing, but 
the fruits of their labor are controlled within 
the orbit of the law. 

Therefore, I recommend that to meet these 
new changes from this distinguished group a 
committee be appointed to delve into the 
legal problems that will stem from the space 
age, the threshold of which we are now ap- 
proaching. That committee should consider 
the substantive problems that will arise, as 
well as the international problems that will 
be precipitated by the space age, with a view 
toward the association ultimately making 
recommendations with respect thereto to the 
legislative and executive bodies of the coun- 
tries represented here today. 

Experience has taught us the value of law 
and order. As the past Attorney General of 
the United States, Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
stated recently at the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s 80th annual meeting in London: 

“What we need is the development of the 
law of nations in our age which will first bind 
the countries of the world into solemn vol- 
untary pacts governing their great interests 
en the world scene, in contrast to unilateral 
exploitations by the mighty. We must per- 
fect a machinery for settlement of interna- 
tional disputes—not now and then or occa- 
sionally, but on a total basis—under a tribu- 
hal or system of tribunals which will com- 
mand general confidence as to the fairness 
of their judgments and whose procedures will 
be supported by a public opinion which will 
not tolerate a departure from them. We 
must establish an era when nations as well 
oe ieee are subject to justice under 

w.” 

We of the American bar avidly look for- 
ward to working with the men of the law 
from the other Americas and to joining hand 
in hand in the common effort referred to by 
Mr. Brownell—a work which we could do in 
behalf of the entire world. Our purpose will 
be to apply what we have learned of justice 
between men to the affairs of nations. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Ten- 
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nessee [Mr. Gore], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “Our In- 
come-Tax Sieve,” published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of January 11, 1958. 

' ‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our INCOME-TAXx SIEVE 
(By Jack Steele) 


The Sttpreme Court will pass final judg- 
ment soon on a tax-evasion case which the 
Internal Revenue Service has labeled the 
biggest ever prosecuted in the United States. 

Central figure’ is Hyman Harvey Klein, a 
Baltimore liquor dealer. He and associates 
are charged with having evaded over $17 mil- 
lion in income taxes. 

They made huge profits during World War 
II selling Canadian whisky in this country. 
You may remember this brand—Harwood’s. 
It was often the only one available during 
the wartime shortage. 

Mr. Klein and his partners started out with 
an OPA ruling which permitted them to 
make an $11-a-case profit. 

The whisky was shipped direetly from Can- 
ada to the United States, but all the profits 
were siphoned off into a network of 17 com- 
panies they set up in Cuba and Panama. 

(Such foreign corporations are widely used 
to avoid taxes legally. Profits from interna- 
tional trade are routed to these firms, which 
are taxed neither by the United States nor by 
the tax-haven countries in which they are 
incorporated. If the companies are liqui- 
dated or sold and the profits brought back to 
the United States, they are taxed only at low 
capital-gains rates.) 

The Klein group followed this pattern. 
After the war, they folded up the Cuban 
and Panamanian companies and pocketed 
the accumulated profits—paying only capi- 
tal gains taxes. - 

Mr. Klein and two aides eventually were 
indicted and tried for tax evasion. The 
Government contended they set up the for- 
eign companies as shams to evade taxes. 
But these counts were thrown out by a dis- 
trict court judge who ruled that, shams or 
not, the companies were legal tax-avoidance 
devices. 

Conviction, however, came on another 
count unique in tax-evasion history. They 
were held guilty of conspiring to defraud 
the United States by “obstructing and de- 
feating” the collection of income taxes. 

Mr. Klein got 4 yours, Morris G. Alprin, 
his attorney, 3, and Maurice Hass, his ac- 
countant, 2. The court of appeals upheld 
their conviction which has been appealed to 
the Supreme Court for review. 


COURTS UPHOLD RIGHT TO LEGAL TAX SAVINGS 


The myriad of differentials, preferences, 
and loopholes which Congress has written 
into the tax laws open the way for wide- 
spread “do it yourself” tax cutting. And 
the courts often have upheld the right of 
taxpayers to use any legal devices available 
to reduce their taxes, or even to arrange 
their affairs so they have to pay none at all. 

The intricacies of our special benefit tax 
laws also make it difficult to draw a clear 
line between legal avoidance and illegal eva- 
sion. 

The practice of stretching tax avoidance 
devices is not limited to big and complex 
schemes. 

One Texas rancher tried a fairly simple 
one. When he sold his cattle, he accepted 
only checks in payment. Instead of cash- 
ing the checks, he traded them for more 
ranch land, expensive cars, etc. And he neg- 
lected to report them on his tax returns. 

Indicted for tax evasion, the rancher in- 
sisted: that his trades were “tax-free ex~< 
changes.” (Exchanges of property are not 
taxable under certain conditions.) He said 
+he planned to pay taxes when he eventually 
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sold the property acquired by “trading” his 
checks. 

Convicted, he was fined $12,000, given a 
2-year suspended sentence, and assessed over 
$150,000 in back taxes and penalties. 


UNION DEVICE 


An Ohio tool and die maker claimed a 
$3,000 deduction on his taxes for union dues. 
While such dues are a legal deduction, $3,000 
a year is a big union assessment. 

Revenue agents found the taxpayer had set 
up his own one-man union. He paid dues, 
he said, by transferring the $3,000 from 1 
pocket to another. (He even had a name 
for his union: “The Lonely American Work- 
men’s Society.”’) 

The Revenue Service disallowed the deduc- 
tion, but did not prosecute. The taxpayer 
appealed to the Tax Court which upheld the 
service with a ruling that dues to one-man 
union, are not deductible. 

Self-employed ‘tax evaders use unlimited 
ingenuity to conceal income, Here are just 
afew examples: 

A New York doctor and his wife, who never 
reported more than $4,000 a year income on 
their joint return between 1940 and 1953, 
were found to have amassed $200,000 in this 
period. 

Revenue agents found they had deposited 
$125,000 in accounts in 47 different banks. 
They pleaded guilty and each drew sentences 
of 6 months. 

Another doctor in an eastern city whose 
reported income seemed low to the tax col- 
lector claimed he had lost or destroyed all 
records of the fees-he had collected. Agents 
checked the records of 3 hospitals and turned 
up the names of 1,500 of his patients. 

Interviews with these patients disclosed 
that the doctor had used a check-cashing 
agency in a distant city to cancel his fees. 
He secreted others by depositing them in his 
mother-in-law’s bank account. He was 
assessed $92,000 in back taxes and penalties 
and sentenced to 6 months. 


THEN THERE ARE THE FAKE EXEMPTIONS 


Low-bracket taxpayers seldom can conceal 
their income, since taxes are withheld from 
their wages. But some fail to report income 
from part-time jobs. Others use a favorite 
tax evasion device—fake exemptions. 

Dogs, cats, nonexistent children and dead 
parents turn up as dependents on many tax 
returns. These false exemptions are hard 
to catch, since millions of returns are scru- 
tinized only for arithmetical errors. And re- 
funds are paid quickly to those who claim 
big exemptions. 

But the Revenue Service has found this 
type of evasion runs in waves in certain 
areas and among selected groups—evidently 
as the result of tips being passed on by word 
of mouth. Recently the service has un- 
covered and prosecuted a number of long- 
shoremen and truckdrivers who reported 
large—and fake—families. 

Another refund racket has sprung up in 
recent years—the filing of many small re- 
fund claims by a taxpayer who lists fictitious 
jobs on which he declares that taxes were 
withheld. 

A Los Angeles auto salesman filed 188 such 
fake refund claims totaling $85,000. He 
spread them over all 84 revenue districts 
and left a trail of forwarding addresses 
which all ended up in an Alhambra, Calif., 
post office box. An agent spotted the fake 
claims and the salesman was picked up 
when he went to the box to collect his re- 
fund checks. He got 3 years. 


SOME THINK YOU’RE SAFE IF YOUR RETURN IS 
ACCURATE 


Some reluctant taxpayers have operated 
on a false theory that they are safe as long 
as they file accurate tax returns—even 
though they never pay any taxes. 

The Government recently prosecuted and 
won a test case to discourage this brand of 
evasion. 
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A Philadelphia fight promoter dutifully 
filed his returns from 1949 to 1954, but paid 
mo taxes. Revenue agents found that dur- 
ing this period, when he claimed he could 
pay no taxes, he had spent $6,000 for a 
daughter’s wedding, even hiring Duke El- 
lington’s orchestra. He also bought several 
Cadillacs and a beach house. 

Convicted of evasion, he is now awaiting 
sentence. 

On the other hand, a New York lawyer— 
and former high official of the Justice De- 
partment—filed mo income tax returns at 
all for 1952 and 1953 and got away with it. 

Indicted and tried, his plea was that he 
didn’t know he had to file returns when he 
lacked money to pay his taxes. A sympa- 
thetic jury acquitted him. 





Sputnik Among the Turkeys 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a most 
eloquent and moving sermon entitied 
“Sputnik Among the Turkeys,” which 
was delivered recently by one of the Pa- 
cific Northwest’s illustrious religious 
leaders, the Right Reverend Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr., Episcopal bishop of Olympia. 

This is a Thanksgiving sermon, in 
which Bishop Bayne has emphasized our 
vast debt to the Almighty for the bounty 
which He has placed on earth for our use. 
Bishop Bayne has stressed the fact that 
the enduring values of the universe, and 
our spiritual indebtedness for these eter- 
nal verities, have not changed because of 
the scientific developments in the Soviet 
Union. 

I believe that Bishop Bayne’s sermon 
will be of compelling interest to all my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Sputnik AMONG THE TURKEYS 

A generation which can imperturbably 
digest the world-shaking annual appearance 
of revolutionary new automobile designs 
can well be expected to take the successive 
sputniks calmly. We have done so; we have 
already learned to go a day or longer with- 
out remembering the silent whirl of the 
little moons. Soon there will be more, per- 
haps with less pathetic and more potent 
freight than the second one. While I still 
remember the shock of the first one, I am 
minded to set down a little philosophical 
refiection a propos of Thanksgiving. 

It began with a television performance 
a night or two after Sputnik I made its 
appearance. A master of ceremonies was 
signing off at the end of a tedious half hour, 
standing in front of a large photograph of 
the night sky, complete with moon and 
radiant clouds, which had probably had 


the 

At any rate, as he said good-night, he 
pointed to the moon in 

ancient one) and said something to the ef- 
fect that we should all go look 

(the ancient one) before we wen 

“God's moon,” he added, thus indicatin 





sf 


‘was not God's. 
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Whose the second one was he did not say. 
Being loath to offend anybody, I capitalize 
the possibilities. Was it supposed to be the 
enemy’s moon? If so, was it the satanic 
enemy or the Marxist one? Were the en- 
emies the same? He did not specify; all he 
suggested was that there was a schism 
among the moons. God can claim only one, 
a familiar, gentle, lovely old friend as far 
back as man could remember. The new 
one was somebody else’s. 

And it came to me, meditating sleepily 
about the casual little remark, that this 
schism is exactly the nerve and the measure 
of our heartache. A people to whom God 
the Creator has become unreal and essen- 
tially incredible is a people simply unable 
to cope with their own times and their own 
ingenuity. Such a people falls back from 
the ceaseless, ennobling challenge of mono- 
theism into the jaded fearfulness of a world 
with many small gods, a world in which the 
historic clash of rival forces alone seems to 
count. God’s moon—and the evil moons 
which are not His—this division is the out- 
ward and visible sign of the surrender, of 
the giving-up of the fight to make theo- 
logical sense of our own science. 

So I refiected (doubtless reading far too 
much into the solemn little pleasantry); so 
I refiect still, looking forward to America’s 
annual attack of homesickness called 
Thanksgiving. For we shall come to that 
feast with precisely such a divided mind, 
moved indeed to give thanks as our fore- 
fathers did, for God’s bounty, wishing with 
all our hearts that it might be possible for 
us to recapture the naive, simple sense of 
dependence upon the provident creation of 
God which they had; yet aware that such 
simplicity fs not for us. For better or worse, 
we feel that we have taken so much out of 
God’s hands and into our own. So many 
things used to be His prerogative—seasons, 
sun and rain, seedtime and harvest, certain- 
ly moons. Little by little man has limited 
God’s sovereignty, made a constitutional 
monarch out of Him, to whom we pay 
homage to be sure (“I believe in one God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and in- 
visible”), but little more than that. 

If He does not wield the effective power 
over our affairs, then thanksgiving to Him is 
little more than a wish or a gesture for old 
times’ sake. Then we are truly alone, locked 
in the iron cage of this life with our mortal 
enemies, against whom only steady 


satellites as weil as the older ones—if it is 
not deep enough to include the 

gift of freedom itself as one of God’s gifts— 
then it is a poor thing and inadequate to 
our present needs; and we are alone and de- 
fenseless against ourselves, let alone the 
Russians. 

This is the 1957 face of our nostalgia. We 
shall bite on sputniks among the turkeys, 
like birdshot in a duck, and be reminded 
of the other moons and the other gods. 
Then we shall long for the old days when 
there was just one God and one, common 
human condition and hope, when God sent 
what was His will, and we humbly gave 
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separated from Him, nor can it separate 
humanity from Him; for He crept within it 
in His birth, lived within it, taught and 
loved within it, and died within it that it 
might be a new and living way to our 
redemption. : 

The trouble with our Thanksgiving likely 
is that it does not include enough. Take all 
His creation, then—all “the good gifts around 
us”—and set them on your table. All of 
nature (including all of our human nature 
too) is of His providence, rich with the pos- 
sibilities of His purposes. What our fore- 
fathers gave thanks for was not an easy time 
nor a painless harvest. It was the sure evi- 
dence that when men were faithful husband- 
men of God’s gifts and ventured themselves 
in earnest self-offering to His will, He did 
not fail. He does not fail now, where there 
is the same steadfast partnership and the 
same devotion of our free minds and hearts 
to Him. 

History is never easy to those who are 
living through it. It only seems easy when 
we look back, knowing how it came out. 
It was not easy to those who first came to 
this wilderness and ventured greatly in the 
confidence of their faith. It is not easy now 
for us, suddenly plunged into a new wilder- 
ness. No more than the men of old time 
do we know how it will all come out. But 
we know Him who gave us the creation to 


nor the goodness of His creating love. If 
He has given us immensely greater knowl- 
edge and almost unbelievable skills, those 
gifts must still be taken as the gifts they 
are, requiring from us the ageless obligation 
of free people to use them and to offer them, 
us in the very gifts themselves 
with new assurance of His continuing wil- 
to admit mankind into friendship 
“knowing what the master doeth.” 
It was not easier to be thankful then than it 
is now, really—it required, in every age, the 
supreme dignity of creatures, to receive with 
thanks and with boldness the fact of their 
creatureliness and the endless, fa 
love of the unchanging God. 





The New United States-U. S. S. R. Agree- 
_ ment on Cultural Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, an im- 
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It is the earnest hope of the Ameri- 
can people that this agreement, which 
has been solemnly signed by both 
parties, will be fulfilled in its letter. and 
in its spirit. 

We, of the United States, believe that 
our word is our bond. It is our inten- 
tion to uphold our share of all the com- 
mitments which we have made, as a 
people. 

So, too, it is our hope that this agree- 
ment is but the first step in a chain- 
reaction of peace. 

For we have nothing but goodwill for 
the people of Russia, or for that matter, 
of any other land. 

Some observers have said that, bas- 
ically, the American people are very 
much like the Russian people. 

We both are friendly and hearty. 

We both have a vast land mass into 
which we can put an enormous amount 
of energy. 

Russia, long before 1917, had a mar- 
yelous cultural heritage. We, of the 
United States, likewise prize esthetic 
values. ’ 

We want to get to know the Russian 
people beter, and we want them to get 
to know us better. ' 

We want their visitors to come to our 
shores and we would like more Ameri- 
cans to visit them. 

That does not mean that our eyes are 
not open to the fact that sometimes, 
as in the past, visitors from their land 
have not abused our hospitality. 

But we say, in all frankness, that, if 
the cultural-exchange program is car- 
ried out in letter and in spirit, if each 
visitor to each land behaves as a guest 
should behave in another man’s house, 
then much good will develop. 

The fact that we have signed this 
cultural agreement does not, of course, 
signify in the slightest that we have 
altered our own basic belief in our own 
way of life. It does not mean that we 
have diminished in the slightest our 
feelings against the official ideology of 
Soviet Russia. 

But the ideology of its government is 
one thing; friendship with its people is 
another thing. ; 

During World War II the people of 
Russia suffered terrible losses which are 
almost unimaginable here on this con- 
tinent, which was unscathed. 

. We would like the Russian people to 
know, through our musicians, our artists, 
our writers, our sculptors, our athletes, 
and through plain, ordinary Americans, 
that we hope that the Russian people 
will, after all they have gone through, 
ad nothing but the good things of 
e, 
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in the Kremlin will likewise be affected 
by that spirit, and we can then march 
together down the highway of peace. 

The Milwaukee Journal of January 29 
contained an editorial commenting upon 
the new cultural agreement. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
of the January 29 issue be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

TOWARD More HEALTHY RIVALRY 


The American-Russian cultural exchange 
agreement reached in Washington this week 
is all to the good. It is designed to bring a 
2-year swap of films, radio-television broad- 
casts, athletes, artists, musicians, students, 
and some 500 experts in edu¢ation, industry, 
and various other fields. 

It takes some of the emphasis off the dan- 
gerous power rivalry which so threatens 
world peace and puts emphasis on amicable 
interchange and cooperation—on sportsman- 
like competition and on healthy rivalry. 

Americans and Russians have much to 
teach each other. Russians who visit the 
United States will come to realize that 
the people of this country want no war with 
the Russian people. Americans who visit 
the Soviet Union will doubtless find that 
the Russian people feel the same way. 

Another encouraging fact about the Wash- 
ington agreement is that it was reached after 
3 months of quiet, patient negotiation. 
There was giving on both sides. There were 
no noisy public disagreements, no violent 
headline charges, no spectacular walkouts. 
An excellent example was, provided by Am- 
bassadors Lacy and Zarubin. May the lesson 
be kept in mind by those in high places who 
are thinking about future American-Soviet 
conferences and preparations for them. 

Proof of the pudding will be in the eating, 
of course. The Russians are not famed for 
keeping their agreements to the letter; time 
will tell how they observe this new one. 

There are hopeful elements in the picture, 
however. The agreement is carefully limited. 
It was drawn with infinite care. Basically 
it enlarges a present exchange program by 
fivefold. 

Then there is Zarubin’s statement that he 
considers it the most important achievement 
of his 5 years in Washington. Zarubin is 
returning to Moscow for what is reported to 
be a much better job in the Soviet foreign 
Office. 

So, to echo President Eisenhower’s senti- 
ments, here is hoping that “the arrangement 
will be implemented in the same spirit which 
has animated the negotiations.” If it is, the 
last week of January 1958 may have seen a 
major contribution to lessened world ten- 
sions. 





A Report on the Canadian Gas Cases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the potential impact of natural gas 
imports on the domestic economy and 
national security, I should like to review 
briefly the course of the so-called Cana- 
dian gas cases before the Federal Power 
Commission. 

During the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress numerous Members of the 
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House discussed the proposed pipeline 
from Canada to the Midwest. The 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Bartey] who has led the battle for more 
than a decade to protect America’s 
markets from products of cheap labor 
abroad, joins with me in accepting the 
challenge of Canadian gas proponents, 
and I am happy to say that many other 
of our colleagues take a similar position. 
We pointed out the grave economic im- 
plications contained in the applications 
for this pipeline. We explained that coal 
miners, railroad workers, dockworkers, 
and employees of many allied businesses 
would be relegated to the rolls of the un- 
employed if this foreign gas were per- 
mitted to enter United States fuel 
markets. We reviewed the serious na- 
tional defense considerations involved 
when any single phase of the military 
structure lends itself to reliance upon an 
uncertain supply of energy. 

The controversy which has persisted in 
Canada over attempts of international 
gas dealers to vend an exhaustible com- 
modity without first attempting to dis- 
cern the extent of the Dominion’s own 
requirements—these and other issues 
originating in the producing fields and 
echoing through the House of Commons 
in Ottawa were also reviewed for Mem- 
bers of Congress prior to adjournment in 
August. Dissatisfaction on the part of 
the Canadian press and of the general 
public from Nova Scotia to British Co- 
lumbia was recorded in the CoNnGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The full story of Canadian gas—except 
for that portion of it covering the mys- 
terious financial transactions that have 
thus far never been opened to the pub- 
lic—was covered in full for the elucida- 
tion of Congress, the Federal Power 
Commission, the executive department, 
and the American people. I shall at this 
time proceed to examine the develop- 
ments that have taken place since the 
adjgurnment of Congress. 

Throughout September and most of 
October a parade of witnesses appeared 
at the Federal Power Commission hear- 
ings to present testimony and submit to 
cross-examination. Meanwhile, rever- 
berations were being heard in various 
areas of the Dominion itself. Address- 
ing the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce, 
@ member of the Manitoba Legislative 
Assembly charged that export of Cana- 
dian gas would be a scandalous sellout 
of an important Canadian import at the 
expense of Canadian producers and Ca- 
nadian consumers. Taking the same 
position that many of us in Congress be- 
lieved most feasible for the protection 
of Canadians and of proposed consum- 
ers in the imports’ target areas of this 
country, he demanded establishment of 
a Royal Commission to investigate the 
Trans-Canadian Pipe Line Co., from 
whose. facilities the projected interna- 
tional line would derive its supply. 

Shortly thereafter, on October 15, 
such a commission was in fact created 
by Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, 
who told the House of Commons that 
no final answer could be given on the 
export issue until the commission has 
reported its findings. As directed by Mr. 
Diefenbaker, the commission is to study 
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pipeline operations, including price regu- 
lation and the financial structure of the 
pipeline companies. The Prime Minis- 
ter emphasized the necessity for con- 
serving supplies to meet present and fu- 
ture Canadian requirements before 
granting export licenses. News sources 
in Canada reported that about 2 years 
would be needed for the commission to 
complete its work. 

As if to accentuate the impossibility of 
expediting a final determination of the 
export issue, the Prime Minister on 
October 31 stated that the Government 
would make no decision until after the 
Borden—chairman—Royal Commission 
had completed its investigation and sub- 
mited its recommendations. 

On the basis of this action by the 
Canadian Government, we might jus- 
tifiably assume that our own Federal 
Power Commission would not even con- 
sider allowing the proposed foreign pipe- 
line to enter this country at least until 
the matter of exports was settled in Ot- 
tawa and in affected Provinces. None- 
theless, the FPC continued its hearings 
as if oblivious of what was transpiring in 
the Dominion. 

Then, in early November, another ex- 
plosion jolted the pipeline applicants. 
It took place in the FPC hearing room 
during _the appearance of Francis Ker- 
nan, partner in the New York firm which 
financed the Trans-Canada Pipe Line. 
Mr. Kernan admitted that appointment 
of the Royal Commission to study Can- 
ada’s projected energy demands and to 
investigate the pipeline itself is a serious 
impediment to the Canadian-American 
line proposed by Tennessee Pipe Line Co. 
and its subsidiary, Midwestern Gas 
‘Transmission Co. He added that some 
clarification of this situation will be 
necessary before Midwestern could 
finance. 

In consequence of this uncertainty and 
of other intangibles born of the question- 
able relationships behind the parent 
pipeline, and brought into prominencé’by 
subsequent actions of the Canadian 
Government and through testimony be- 
fore the FPC, a motion to dismiss the 
applications of Widwestern and its affili- 
ate—on the grounds that they did not 
have an assured supply of natural gas 
from Canada—was filed by Fuels Re- 
search Council jointly with the National 
Coal Association, United Mine Workers 
of America, Mid-West Coal Producers 
‘Institute, Inc., the Anthracite Institute, 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 

Last month the Commission directed 
that the motion be referred to the presid- 
ing examiner for consideration and dis- 
position after the hearing is completed 
and briefs are filed. 

In the interim period, a large number 
of witnesses representing the American 
coal and railroad industries have testi- 
ified in opposition to the Canadian gas 
applications. I shall not include any 
of the testimony in the record at this 
time. The hearings are now nearing 
their conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that 
Members of the House and Senate keep 
a watchful eye of what transpires at the 
FPC.. Committed by the Constitution to 
regulate foreign commerce, Congress will 
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be responsible for enacting legislation to 
protect American industry and labor 
against this new threat if the FPC does 
not properly consider the anticipated 
impact of the proposed foreign import 
on American fuel industries. 

Mr. Speaker, American coal produc- 
tion suffered a severe decline in 1957. 
We are in the throes of an economic 
situation that finds thousands of coal 
miners and railroad workers without 
employment. It is incumbent upon us 
as Members of Congress to seek out and 
remedy the policies that have brought 
about this distress. 

To permit Canadian gas to capture 
markets upon which other miners and 
railroaders depend for subsistence would 
be inimical to the welfare and security 
of the United States. If the Federal 
Power Commission does not issue a find- 
ing in defense of these markets and these 
people, the Congress must set up a legis- 
lative barrier in their defense. 





A Need for Angry Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as most of us realize, there have been 
few times in history when the impor- 
tance of dynamic leadership and quick 
action have been needed as today. Com- 
munism has been moving with terrible 
speed in its efforts to make America a 
second-class power, militarily and scien- 
tifically. 

This is, I believe, a time when all of 
us should make a stern self-appraisal 
of our conduct in this period of emer- 
gency, not as Democrats or Republicans, 
but as representatives of the people of 
the free world. 

An outstanding Texas weekly news- 
paper editor, Ernest Joiner, of the Ralls 
(Tex.) Banner, recently wrote an edi- 
torial on the need for angry men bred 
to meet the challenges of this period of 
crisis. Mr. Joiner is an editor of the 
crusading, courageous breed—a group 
which contributes much by breaking 
through the barrier of complacency, and 
demands and inspires intelligent action. 
He is close to the people, and he fear- 
lessly reports what he finds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of his editorial, Give 
Us an Angry Man, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp for all of us to 
consider. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orRD, as follows: , 

Give Us an ANGRY Man 

Tuesday the United States Congress- came 
together to talk, plan, and try to regain the 
Nation's fast disappearing leadership in the 
world. Amid all the worried legislators, one 
is conspicuous by his absence. He is an an- 
gry man. Any angry man. . 

There are no angry men left anywhere in 
this country any more, and we're the 








for it. Nobody gets roiled up. Everybody is 
well fed, well worried, well employed, smug, 
and complacent. How can anybody in 4 
nation of “fat cats” get angry? 

Evil has been defeated. Higher wages for 


shorter hours prevail. We have our social. 


security, pensions, paid vacations, unlimited 
leisure, plentitude of gadgets, money to com- 
bat the upswing in disease among people 
who are sicker than at any period in their 
history. Only on television are there bad 
men and good men, and only there can bad 
men be “headed off at the canyon.” 

The great issues of the time are with us, 
but we have no angry men to implement 
them. In most periods of crisis we have 
been fortunate enough to find at least one 
angry man to slash like a demon from hell 
through the sincerely complacent stagna- 
tion of the populace. Not yet in America at 
the beginning of 1958. 

We have no angry voice to challenge this 
era of passiveness. Here and there some 
minister of the Gospel addresses empty air 
from behind the Mexican border in a tone of 
anger, but the tone is a stage prop, more 
than likely, and his aim is economic security 
for himself. There is no Thomas Paine to 


fan the flames of revolution, stir the imag- 


ination of Americans toward human rights 
and national independence; no Tom Paine 
to strike fear into the hearts of dictators, 
both clerical and lay. Gone are the Robert 
Ingersolls, W. C. Branns, Voltaires, and Vic- 
tor Hugos whose anger stirred men to justi- 
fiable action. Nobody emulates Jesus, who 
in anger, whipped moneychangers from the 
temple. Stilled is the shrill voice of Teddy 
Roosevelt at San Juan Hill, and his angry 


table pounding reverberates no longer from’ 


the White House. Upton Sinclair, an angry 


man, wrote “The Jungle” and “The Brass 


Check” to horrify the American people and 
bring about drastic revisions in the field of 
public health. Angry Man Sinclair Lewis 
broke up an era of complacency in America 
with his “Main Street” and “Babbit.” 
Champ Clark and Bob La Follette were the 
angry men in Congress at a critical era, but 
they too are gone from the scene. 

The angry man is vanguard for reform and 
revolution. He is action and inspiration. 
He walks ahead of angels to point the way 
for the timid, the tired, the irresponsible 
majority who long more to be let alone than 
to exercise the armor of right. 

Give us not in 1958 amy more sober states- 
men; status quo, departmentalized, thorough 
channelized politiciams; or  pig-headed 
systemized, and indoctrinated military gen- 
erals whose responsibility is to their heir- 
archy and not to the people; or educators 
who edutate to “get along and let’s don't 
have any trouble.” 

Just give us for 1958, God, some thor- 
oughly angry men, . 





Surpluses and Shortages—Who Really 
Gets the Subsidies? 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1958 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there ap-_ 


peared in the December 1957 and Jal- 
uary 1958 issues of the Progressive 
Farmer two excellent articles by its able 
and executive editor, Mr. 
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be of particular interest to all Mem- 
pers of Congress at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp the two articles by Mr, Alexander 


Nunn. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

SurPLUSES (?) Topay; SHorTacEs (?) 

‘TOMORROW 
(By Alexander Nunn) 

Every year now the United States is adding 
nearly 3 million people to its population. 
Every 4 years we're adding more people than 
today live in Georgia, Florida, and Alabama 
combined. Let’s put it another way: From 
that memorable October day in 1492 when 
Columbus sighted land, until this country 
began its fight for independent in 1775, pop- 
ulation in the Thirteen Colonies had grown 
to about 3 million. Now we add as many 


human beings each year as we once did in - 


nearly 300 years. And in 1492, we started 
with some hundreds of thousands of na- 
tive Americans—the Indians. 

By the time of the Civil War, we had 
grown to a Nation of 31% million; by 1900, 
to 76 million. By 1950, we had again dou- 
pled, to 151,683,000. Here in December 1957, 
the figure is somewhere between 171 and 
172 million. At present rates of growth, it 
seems almost certain that we will add an- 
other 76 million people from 1950 to 1975—~ 
to a total of 225 to 230 million. We will 
probably grow as much in population in the 
25 years following 1950 as we did in the 50 
years after 1900. Furthermore, if the trend 
holds, we’re likely to reach 300 million before 
2000 A. D., which will be the prime of life 
for babies born in 1957 and 1958. 

World population is growing at a fantastic 
rate. Population experts figure that all the 
nations of the world had less than a billion 
people in 1800. It had taken all the genera- 
tions from the time of Christ to grow to 
that number from maybe a quarter billion. 
Yet by 1900, the total was growing toward 2 
billion, has now reached an estimated 2,750 
million, and may hit 6 billion by 2000 A. D. 
China alone has 600 million today, 100 mil- 
lion more, we’re told, than their experts esti- 
mated before their recent census. 

So rapid has béen growth of population in 
recent decades that population expert, F. K. 
Whelpton, was quoted by U. S. News & World 
Report as saying: “If rate of world popula- 
tion growth in the last century had started 
in the year that Christ was born, for every 
1 person now in the world there would be 
about 1 million people.” 

Now without being so foolish as to think 
we can ignore or forget other countries and 
their teeming billions, let’s come back to the 
United States and our own immediate prob- 
lems. No one can say what the next 25 years 
will bring. There are too many uncertain- 
ties. The human race may try to destroy 
itself. But over and over since the 1930's, 
expert and official estimates of population 
gtowth have been too low. As late as No- 
vember 14, 1951, with census estimates for 
his authority, Secretary of Agriculture 
Charlie Brannan said,“For every four eating 
in 1950, we'll need a fifth plate in 1975.” 
He was s to the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Just 6 years later, it seems much safer to 
every 4 eating in 1950, we'll need 
‘0 add 2 other plates by 1975.” 

While total population is multiplying so 
tapidly, American farm population has been 


Population has climbed from 76 million to 
‘Rearly 172 million since 1900; farm popula- 
tion in that time has dropped from 28,900,000 
to 20,396,000. The phenomenal movement 
from farms has taken place since 1940, when 
Our farm population was 30,547,000. These 
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20,396,000 farm Americans, operating an esti- 
mated 4,700,000 farms, supply all the food, 
feed; and fiber going into commercial chan- 
nels of America and into the Nation’s export 
trade. Never have so many owed so much 
to so few. 

The simple truth is that all the so-called 
surpluses in farm products are no more than 
8 to 5 percent per year of total production. 
We expanded production in .the years of 
World War II to help feed our allies. It 
has not proved easy to make needed adjust- 
ments as overseas demand slackened. We 
also replaced 7,488,000 horses and mules with 
2,271,000 tractors between 1945 and 1955. 
That gave an added 20 million to 30 million 
acres for food and fiber and, of course, tem- 
porarily added further to adjustment prob- 
lems. 

If we take 1947-49 as equal to 100, then 
gross farm production and population have 
varied as follows since the end of World 
War II in 1945: 

[In millions] 


Pro- Popu- 

duction lation 
Sasaki wba adcs tec amanda 97 97 
Ree ss Shan icles haan apheresis weg 99 97 
Ne sii listenin aie 2p lene ea enc endian Seas 95 98 
SN Sins «2s omen cig oepaeteange 104 100 
pT ED TSS 101 102 
eek nico ake ed atecienccsen 99 104 
is ass ahs ohana ine cb eean ees 101 105 
SEG a a Lt EAE 105 107 
SE i ont as soc ened cite pectecn ds 106 109 
Se aeted hc th kc coeckeas 105 111 
WN Sit nis marinine 109 113 
ae, 2th nc. bh oindebara ont dlrerinw ss 110 115 
Sakae onc ngaensw Pckiteace Risin 111 117 


(Production, USDA figures; - population, 
census base.) 

Population increased 20 percent, farm pro- 
ducts produced increased only 14 percent, 
Recent USDA studies have indicated a de- 
mand for farm products 25 to 40 percent 
greater in 1975 than in 1953. The estimates 
are largely based on an assumed population 
of 210 million. The probable population, as 
we have pointed out, is much more likely to 
be from 225 to 230 million. 

Even with no increase in nutritional levels, 
we will probably need 50 percent more food 
and feed in 1975 than we needed in 1950. 

The big booms will be in livestock and 
poultry products, fruits, leafy and yellow veg- 
etables, and food fats. Needed cotton in- 
creases could be very large. If gross needs 
should be roughly 50 percent greater in 1975 
than in 1950, then farm families would need 
to increase production less than that, for we 
were producing somewhat above market 
needs even in 1950. 

Putting all the pieces of this jigsaw puzzle 
together, we can say in a few words that the 
ambitious young farmer who can hold on for 
a@ few years will face a brighter and brighter 
future, 

WuHo REALLY GETS THE SUBSIDIES? 
(By Alexander Nunn) 


So much has been said and printed in the 
last few years about so-called “subsidies” 
to farmers that we’re afraid many of our 
farm people have themselves come to be- 
lieve the charges are true. It’s high time 
we began to broadcast the facts. 

The real subsidies today are going to urban 
areas and urban consumers—and*the an- 
_— amount is running into multiplied bil- 

ons. 

The urban citizen who begins to talk 
about subsidies as if farm people are a 
highly favored group, starts without a case 
and reflects on his own intelligence before 
he begins. Specially favored groups in this 
country were highly subsidized by tariffs 
and other measures before the farmer ever 
knew what the word “subsidy” meant. 
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Today legislation and regulations favore 
ing one group over another are so widespread 
that it is hard even to name them. The list 
would include tariffs; immigration restric- 
tions; minimum-wage laws; high depletion 
rates on oil wells; Government bank deposits 
that. draw no interest; veterans’ benefits; 
steamship and airplane subsidies; fast tax 
writeoffs to industry; all kinds of Govern- 
ment services to other economic groups, 
such as we have in our national, State, and 
local farm agencies. Our annual $38 billion 
to $40 billion defense progr.m specially bene- 
fits nonfarm groups economically. Some 
have contended that publications are sub- 
sidized through our postal rate structure. 
We of the Progressive Farmer have insisted 
that if this is so, then it has all been passed 
on in low subscription rates. 

Now let’s look at how agriculture is di- 
rectly subsidizing the cities day by day and 
year after year. No large group of people 
in the world is getting its food with so little 
work as are our American people. No other 
large nation, so far as we can learn from 
history, has ever had such an abundance 
of food of such variety and quality. An 
American auto mechanic might buy 4 or 5 
pounds of bacon with an hour’s work; in 
Russia he might work 8 or 10 hours to get 
1 pound. An Englishman might work over 
an hour to pay for 1 pound; a Frenchman, 
more than 2 hours. A factory worker in 
this country might get a dozen grade A large 
eggs by working 20 minutes; in Italy it 
would take maybe 2 hours. All over the 
world, for almost any food product you 
want to name except bread, the story would 
be much the same. 

There’s another way to tell this story of 
low food costs in America. Look at these 
Government figures on what one hour’s aver- 
age take-home.pay would buy in two periods 
31 years apart: 


Product: 1925 1956 
IN SO itd cis vida cine 54 11 
Steak, pounds............... 1% 2 
Chicken, pounds... .... 11% 4 
ig siete mole tae nn eng en 314 8 
Oranges, dozens__........... 1 344 


Next, let’s look at these changing food 
costs for a year’s market basket for an aver- 
age urban wage-earner family. We have used 
the 1952 basket as a base that we might com- 
pare both ways: 

Urban family Farmer 


paid got 
Diss care ai aaabae nines $911 $467 
Wc ntnthpendmmamen nants 1, 034 482 
BOG Ft iickinndiincbaccieccwos 1,010 400 


1 Preliminary USDA figures. 


In that 10-year period, food costs to the 
urban family increased $99, while returns 
to the producer actually dropped $67. All 
these facts and others have led us to say 
in the chart above that— 

The farm families of America are subsidiz- 
ing urban consumers annually in food, feed, 
and fiber at least $6 billion to $16 billion an- 
nually. 

Most of the criticism of surpluses has come 
from people who somehow can’t wake up to 
the fact that food, feed, and fiber costs would 
have been far greater if we had had shortages 
rather than very abundant production. ‘ 

Another enormous subsidy to the cities 
comes from the young men and women— 
and the grownups—which our farms have 
been sending to urban areas. Again, look at 
the chart. Net farm population is down 
around 9 million persons, compared with 
1940. If we could also have shown you the 
added millions who went from farms to cities 
in the same years because of the higher 
birth rate, the total would have been 17 mil- 
lion or more. How much did we subsidize 
the cities with this farm migration? Well, 

klahoma studies indicate that it takes 
$10,000 to $11,000 to rear a child to 18; some 
Tennessee research puts the figure lower. 
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If we assume a cost of but $5,000, which we 
know is much too low, then in 17 years we 
have subsidized the cities in people $50 bil- 
lion to $85 billion. In the next generation, 
our urban friends need to remember, they 
must feed, clothe, house, and educate their 
own future population. 

Summing up, we can conservatively say 
that— 

American farmers are subsidizing urban 
areas of this country at a rate of $8 billion 
to $20 billion annually. 

All Government payments honestly and 
properly chargeable to agriculture can be 
put now at $214 billion to $3 billion annual- 
ly. You can figure the net difference your- 
self as to who is really being subsidized. 





“Prudent Investment” Versus “All the 
Traffic Will Bear,” and Its Relation to 
Peace, Domestic and Foreign 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, for 
some time I have been concerned that 
the extraction from our domestic econ- 
omy of excessive profits by some of our 
giant corporations would slow down busi- 
ness activity, as happened in the late 
thirties, and would bring us to a serious 
economic erisis. 

Within the past few years, some of 
our giant corporations have adopted a 
price policy intended to yield enough 
profit not only to reward stockholders 
handsomely, but also to pay for new 
equipment and new plants. 

Although it was concealed for a time 
by the administration’s deliberate defla- 
tion of the farmers’ economy, a very con- 
siderable inflation has occurred; and 
today we are in the second Eisenhower 
recession, with no bottom in sight. Ex- 
cessive profit taking is at least partially 
responsible. 

There is no hope of economic stability 
in the Nation if the greed and avarice 
of industries capable of managing prices, 
and we have many of them, are not 
checked. 

Similarly, I have been concerned about 
the effect on our foreign relations of the 
excessive profit demands of some of our 
American enterprises which conduct 
operations abroad, supposedly to assist 
in economic development of underdevel- 
oped nations. There is real danger that 
our country will, in some instances, be 
accused of exploitation, rather than as- 
sistance. 

Judson King, of the National Popular 
Government League, for many years well 
known about the Capitol, has recently 
issued a bulletin on profits and foreign 
relations, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
‘RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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“PRUDENT INVESTMENT” VersUS “ALL THE 
TRAFFIC WILL BEAR” AND ITs RELATION TO 
Peace, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


Some years ago I composed a lecture titled 
“From the Top of the Washington Monu- 
ment” in which I reported what was hap- 
pening in the Nation’s Capital, a part of 
which was devoted to what was going on be- 
hind the scenes as affecting economics and 
clean government. 

That it seems is what our members and 
our leaders expect from me; that is, over- 
all perspectives; but the exercise of this 
function now includes the whole world as 
well as the United States. So here are some 
musings over what Congress faces at the 
opening of the sputnik age. 

On the night of December 6 I listened on 
the radio to an address by Vice President 
Nrxon before the annual meeting of the 
National Manufacturers Association in New 
York, noting that it was applauded by fre- 
quent, and at the end, prolonged applause. 
Like approval would doubtless have followed 
had the address been given before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, In- 
vestment Bankers and other big business or- 
ganizations. 

In dealing with foreign policy the Vice 
President in conclusion summoned “all 
faiths, all creeds, and all peoples to the 
cause of peace and freedom for the world” 
as against aggressive Russian communism. 

Being intensely interested in the policies 
and methods by which the United States 
could aid in achieving these praiseworthy 
objectives for which the common people of 
the entire world so passionately yearn, I un- 
derlined later this sentence from the Manu- 
facturers’ reprint of the speech: 


NOT ONE CENT 


“I believe that the most productive source 
of a people’s progress is private rather than 
Government enterprise. I do not believe 
we should spend 1 cent for Government 
activity in a field where private enterprise 
can or will do the job. It is because I be- 
lieve the system of free competitive private 
enterprise is the best man has devised and 
is worth fighting for that I favor those Gov- 


ernment expenditures in the military and _ 


economic fields which are absolutely essential 
to save our Nation from those forces that 
would destroy it.” 

The significance of this generalization 
mounted on reading section 30 of the decla- 
ration of principles of the NATO Conference 
issued from Paris on December 19: 

“Economic cooperation. We are united in 
our common purpose to promote the eco- 
nomic and social development of our peo- 
ples and to assist the peoples of other coun- 
tries to achieve the same objective. We 
consider that the purpose of government in 
a free society is to enlarge the opportunity 
of the individual rather than to subordinate 
him to the state.” 

Which I take to mean private enterprise, 
American style. As I see it, these state- 
ments are faithful echoes of the beliefs of 
a vast majority of big business executives, 
principally centered in Wall Street, and they 
raise the question as to what extent the 
capitalistic interests within NATO hold the 
same opinions as those in the United States 
regarding the proper “purpose of govern- 
ment” is forbidding extortionate profits; and 
further, what influence will they exert in 
determining the economic policies of their 
governments. 

Also what if it is discovered that there 
has been a re-creation of monopolistic cartels 
which ignore national control 
production and fix extortionate prices for 
oil, chemicals, textiles, and other consumer 
goods within their respective countries; thus 
destroying competitive free private -enter- 
prise? 





I am not dreaming. Competent authori. 
ties, largely ignored by the press, warn that 


this conspiracy is now in the making. . More : 


of it in future bulletins. 
ONE SHARP DIFFERENCE 
There is, however, one sphere of action in 
which, so far as I can discover, not only the 
NATO nations but all other countries differ 
from the policies of big business as reflected 


in the Eisenhower administration; namely, 


multipurpose river development for flood 
control, navigation, regional planning, and 
in any case public ownership and operation 
of the electrical industry. 

Socially minded thinkers and statesmen 
the world over agree that electric service is so 
vital a factor in promoting national welfare 
that it must be sold at the lowest possible 
costs to homes, farms and industry in order 
to secure the greatest possible consumption, 
They know that objective can be secured only 
by public plants which amortize the invest- 
ment while paying their way. 

That is why when grants are made in aid or 
the Export-Import Bank loans money abroad 
to build dams they are multipurpose public 
not private dams. 


THE WORLDWIDE INFLUENCE OF TVA 


Now mark you that the most influential 
proof of the soundness of that policy is the 
example set by the TVA. The annual report 
for 1957 shows that there were 2,792 visitors 
from 78 foreign countries during the year. 
For the last 20-odd years a large proportion of 
these visitors have been not mere sightseers 
but engineers and experts sent by their gov- 
ernments to study this famous experiment in 
river contro} and regional planning. And do 
you suppose they overlooked the fact that 
thousands of housewives in the Valley are 
buying power cheaper than private com- 
panies sell to big industries and that Valley 
industry gets it supply at one-half the cost? 

Can we not, then, readily imagine their 
amazement to discover that the Eisenhower 
administration is bent on undermining the 
TVA and raising the cost of power in the 
valley and halting unified multipurpose and 
arid region development of all other Federal 
projects, including REA? 

NO CREEPING SOCIALISM IN CANADA 

What's more, if these visitors had happened 
to be in Canada recently and listened to the 
address of Queen Elizabeth on October 15, 
written by the Conservative Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker, they would have found them 
announcing that the Dominion Government 
is proposing to advance large loans to the 
provinces for the purpose of building public 
powerplants and there was no mention of 
partnership with private companies in con- 
junction therewith. (See New York Times 
of October 15, p. c9.) 

They would probably have also noted that 
the Queen and the Prime Minister were not 


Nor can our own people forget that in the 


12-year warfare to establish the TVA Sen- 
ator Norris and others repeatedly emphasized 
the fact that the publicly owned su 

systems of Manitoha and Ontario were sell- 
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cover of military defense and the contain- 
Realistic 


ment of communism. re and 
analyists, however, are growing bold enough 
to inform us that this is a potent cause of 
NATO’s disharmony and the decline of Amer- 
ican prestige although they can be none too 

ific since most editors are afraid to get 
down to brass tacks. 

Being curious, I queried some experts in 
finances concerning the profits American big 
pusiness was making in foreign trade or 
upon their branch plants in other countries. 
They replied: At least 20 percent and up to 
100 percent or more in various crucial fields. 

I reflected that this was of the same order 
of profits made in many fields of domestic 
free enterprise, starting with the creation of 
trusts a few years after the Civil War, which 
promptly became @ prime political issue as 
it pointed to an unhealthy concentration 
of wealth and which would destroy democ- 
racy. 

BIRTH OF PRUDENT INVESTMENT POLICY 

To thwart that danger, I remember that 
when I was a youngster in college the 
Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 was passed, 
to which big business has paid no more 
attention or respect than nightly porch 
climbers. Trusts multiplied, breeding mil- 
lionaires, and recently we began to hear of 
billionaires. 

I recall that at the turn of the century 
the conservation movement, led by Gifford 
Pinchot and Teddy Roosevelt, was de- 
nounced as socialistic for preaching the doc- 
trine that capital was justly entitled to a 
return of not more than 6 percent on the 
actual cash when prudently invested. This 
policy has likewise been thrust aside, al- 
though in three major decisions the United 
States Supreme Court has pronounced it 
sound, especially in relation to private util- 
ities. 

WHY THIS HISTORY? 


By this time many readers will restlessly 
inquire what all this frankly gratuitous 
reminiscence has to do with Vice President 
Nixon’s plea for the free play of private 
enterprise at home and abroad, and which 
voices the fixed conviction of President Ei- 
senhower and his influential adviser, Senior 
Statesman Herbert Hoover. 

The answer is*that progressive forces in 
NATO countries, and backward nations as 
well, are keenly aware of this phase of the 
American way of life and do not propose to 
be exploited by entrepreneurs of Wall Street 
variety, either alien or native, by extortion- 
ate profits or enslavement of labor. All of 
them insist upon public ownership of the 
power business, railroads, and like facilities 
serving all the people, but they reject whole- 
sale communism. 


HOW COMPETE? 
Now, then, since the United States is de- 


from a third world war the gravest problem 
facing our economy is how we are success- 
fully to compete with Soviet Russia in the 
world markets when that country adds a 
huge industrial plant to its military estab- 
lishment and will not be governed by the 
Policy of reaping even a 6-percent profit, let 
alone all the traffic will bear on the bil- 
lions invested, and can thus undersell us. 


It was recog-~ 
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nized as the root cause of widespread poverty 
in good times and disaster in times of finan- 
cial panics and depressions, which they con- 
cluded were not acts of God. It was diag- 
nosed in 1879 by Henry George in his world 
famous book, Progress and Poverty, which 
denounced monopoly in land and natural 
resources. 

Since that time the growing intelligence 
and capacity for organized effort on the part 
of hand and brain workers, above classified, 
resulting from our free public-schools sys- 
tem, has now reached a potency which chal- 
lenges the rule of the Wall Street faction and 
portends a political revolution in the not dis- 
tant future—unless. ; 

Hand and brain workers, up to $10,000-a- 
year men, are today once more finding that 
an increase in income is speedily absorbed by 
sharp rises in the cost of living, leaving the 
Damocles sword of uncertainty and poverty 
hanging over their heads. 

For one remedy they demand that the high 
wages of capital and unreasonable profits 
come down, and here we have the root cause 
of the most searching investigations, public 
and private, into the American way of life 
yet known to our history. As never before, 
they pose the problem of why poverty and 
why depressions in this land of plenty and 
efficiency. 

CONGRESS VERSUS THE WHITE HOUSE 


As the 85th Congress begins its second ses- 
sion the overshadowing issue, of course, is 
how to catch up with Russian military might 
and how to finance new defense projects, 
without disturbing business as usual. 

Here we must leave the technical phases of 
missiles production to the experts and bypass 
in this bulletin how it is to be financed in 
order to discuss another aspect 6f the situa- 
tion, which seems to me of very grave con- 
cern. 

It is an axiom of historians that in periods 
of war the ruling classes in all civilizations 
have taken advantage of the preoccupation 
of the people with wars, and threats thereof, 
to improve their financial status, seize public 
property, and strike down civil and political 
liberties. I submit that we face these dan- 
gers today, especially in the field of publicly 
owned natural resources, the right of labor to 
organize, and of the persistence of race 
prejudice. 

For one example, we need to hold firmly in 
mind that jurisdiction over waterpower and 
established policies for.development thereof 
lies in the Congress and not in the White 
House. 

Exercising that jurisdiction Congress in 
1920 passed the Federal Water Power Act, 
creating a Power Commission to lease power 
sites under certain restrictions, as one Con- 
gr an put it, “solely to save our time,” 
but retaining the right of Government de- 
velopment as Congress might decide. 


REPUBLICAN CONGRESSES ONCE BLOCKED GIVE- 
AWAYS 


Now note that during the Coolidge ad- 
ministration the Power Commission appoint- 
ed by him was in 1926 about to lease several 
power sites on the Tennessee River above 
Muscle Shoals, including the all-important 
Cove Creek site where Norris Dam now 
stands, to private corporations. This threat 
occurred at the very time Congress was con- 
sidering the Norris Muscle Shoals bill in- 
cluding all these sites. 

At this juncture the mere introduction of 
@ bill by Norris, with strong support from 
Congressman Lister Hill, Democrat, and W. 
Frank James, Republican, was sufficient: to 
stop a steal which would have prevented 
Government control of the upper Tennessee 
for unified flood control and power as we 
have it today. 

And again, in 1931, when the Power Com- 
mission appointed by President Hoover at- 
tempted to make a shambles of the Power 
Act by granting a minor part license to a 
private company to build a major 185,000 
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horsepower dam on the New River in Vir- 
ginia, which would have excluded Federal 
control, a Senate investigation, initiated and 
presided over by Republican James Couzens 
of Michigan, stopped that betrayal of existing 
law and established policy. 


WHY WE WERE ABLE TO GET TVA 


In 1933 at the bottom of that famous de- 
pression with bankers begging President 
Roosevelt to save them from bankruptcy and 
with the Nation’s. economy at a standstill, 
the situation enabled the progressive coali- 
tion of Democrats and Republicans, to create 
TVA, which set the pattern for efficient, wise 
development. 

But big business soon rallied and prevented 
TVA’s unified, multipurpose setup, plus re- 
gional planning, from being adopted in other 
watersheds of the United States. 


EISENHOWER RESURRECTS PARTNERSHIP 


Then came the election of 1952. Wall 
Street and rightwing Republicans got con- 
trol with the election of General Eisenhower. 
Hamstringing of TVA was begun; and the 
adoption of its policies in other watersheds 
was made impossible under the soothing but 
deceptive caption of “Partnership” with pri- 
vate concerns—a policy repeatedly rejected 
from 1906 to 1952. Since 1953 this has been 
going forward in violation of existing law, 
and policies established after 50 years of 
conservation efforts, by the appointment of 
men to all regulatory Federal agencies from 
the ranks of big business who are not stew- 
ards of public property but servants of cor- 
porate greed. 

THREE MORE YEARS OF IT? 


I take it that my readers are fairly well 
acquainted with the steady inroads on what 
we thought were well-established conserva- 
tion policies in respect of natural resources 
since 1952, including the turnover of the 
atomic-energy program to subsidize private 
industry. 

Vice President Nrxon’s green light flashed 
to the National Manufacturers Association, 
quoted at the beginning of this bulletin, 
simply means that Wall Street policies will 
be continued. 

And how else can we interpret the follow- 
ing sentence from the President’s state of 
the Union message read to Congress on Jan- 
uary 9: 

“While some increase in Government funds 
will be required (for foreign aid), it remains 
our objective to encourage shifting to the 
use of private capital as rapidly as possible.” 

I have not heard a word of radio comment 
or newspaper editorials on that assurance or 
whether the President expects the usual 
profits of 20 percent and up to 100 percent. 


THE OLD COALITION RETURNS 


One might have expected that this sort 
of statesmanship would have been halted 
at home and abroad when the Democrats 
got control of the 85th Congress at the elec- 
tion of 1956, but not so. In spite of the 
heroic protests of a group of progressive 
Democrats in both Houses, enough conserva- 
tive Democrats teamed up with Republicans 
to permit the debacle to continue. 


But the militant progressives, both in 
and out of Congress, are alert, well organ- 
ized, and will readily do battle over such 
issues as to whether the Hells Canyon atroc- 
ity shall be reversed; whether Paradise and 
other Columbia River dams be given away; 
whether power from the Trinity River pro- 
ject in California be presented to a private 
company; and whether the REA shall be 
further mutilated by denying loans for 
needed generation and transmission facili- 
ties, and by boosting interest rates on loans. 

To sum up, the basic issue remains 
whether American capitalism be permitted 
to call the shots and make profits of all the 
traffic will bear at home and abroad, or 
whether reasonable profits from prudent in- 
vestment be allowed to show what it can 
do for the national welfare and world peace. 
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Why Spend Money for What You Can Get 
Free? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent unlamented death of the 
Communist Daily Worker of 34 years of 
seditious activity has aroused consider- 
able comment and speculation. It is 
obvious that the Communist Party had 
more than ample funds to continue had 
Moscow so ordered. Why was the Daily 
Worker allowed to die? 

The January 25 issue of the National 
Review contains what I consider a sound 
autopsy report on the death of this Com- 
munist paper. It follows: 

No Coats To NEWCASTLE 


When the national committee of the Com- 
munist Party closed down the Daily Worker 
last week it buried a corpse. The circula- 
tion of the party’s 30-year-old central organ 
had dropped from 100,000 to 5,000—and half 
that number went to anti-Communists, li- 
braries, and FBI agents. 

The Daily Worker’s death deserves’ a 
moment's meditation. Why (one wonders) 
did Moscow allow its chief official United 
States journal to die? and why (more gen- 
erally) has Moscow permitted the United 
States party to wither away into a seedy sect 
that amounts to little more than an alliance 
of a half dozen ectentric political groupings? 
There can be no doubt that, if Moscow had 
so chosen, the paper could have maintained 
a substantial circulation—a modest amount 
of money would have been enough for that— 
and the party, though it might not have 
flourished, could have continued putting up 
if not an impressive, at least a noticeable 
quantitative front. 

But the Kremlin, which does not lack for 
resources or skills in such matters, supplied 
neither the funds nor the technical assist- 
ance that could have kept the American 
movement actively going. Instead—for it is 
plainly deliberate—the Kremlin decided to 
reduce the party, for this next period at 
least, to a shell. Why? 

We incline to a twofold answer. The 
Kremlin wants to entangle Washington in 
negotiations, preferably two-power negotia- 
tions, that would revive the old dream of a 
world settlement agreed to and enforced by 
the two great world powers—what diplo- 
mats call a Soviet-American condominium. 
A large, active Communist Party, with its 
constant public witness to Moscow’s bad 
faith and subversive intentions, is an ob- 
stacle to such negotiations (as witness, for 
example, Mr. Fanfani’s action, described 
above) even now, as in 1933. It therefore 
makes sense to let the party go (except for the 
shell that can be fleshed out when times 
change), and order most individual Commu- 
nists to function underground. 

From a second and higher standpoint, the 
Kremlin doubtless reasons that it no longer 
has any need for an official United States 
Communist Party, or of official United States 
Communists, other than spies and under- 
ground agents. There is no use going to 
the trouble and expense of supporting a big 
United Staets Communist setup when there 
are plenty of non-Communist Americans to 
do your work for you—and do it all the better 
because they are not Communists. 

Why build your own organization to stop 
nuclear testing when Linus Pauling will get 
9,000 fellow scientists to propagandize your 
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slogan? Why organize a sleazy group to 
demand Robert Oppenheimer’s reinstatement 
when the President’s own chief scientific 
adviser (I. I. Rabi) and the Pentagon's mis- 
sile chief (James Killian) lead the cry on 
their own initiative? Why form clumsy 
committees to get comrades out of jail when 
the Supreme Court will see to it cheaper and 
quicker? Why build societies to prove that 
the Soviet Union is No. 1 in arms, science, 
education, and economic growth, when nine- 
tenths of the Nation’s publicists repeat it 
daily? When George Kennan does his best 
to forestall West European missile sites, it 
would be ridiculous to push forward a party 
hack in competition. 

In short: why spend money for what you 
can get free? 





Agricultural Progress in 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon- 
orable Ezra Taft Benson, recently issued 
a@ report on agricultural progress in 1957 
which brings into clearer light the status 
of our agricultural economy and the 
many benefits derived by it under our 
Republican administration. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this report be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY BENSON ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROGRESS IN 1957 

As we enter the new year, it is well for the 
Department of Agriculture to take inventory 
and review the past year, even as farmers and 
other businessmen take stock. 

Improvement was the keynote of condi- 
tions in agriculture during 1957. Progress 


in some instances was not as great as desired . 


but significant gains have been made. This 
is indicated by a brief review of the Depart- 
ment’s activities and our accomplishments, 
problems, and objectives in agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES IN 1957 


During the past year the Department of 
Agriculture has provided services of great 
benefit to the farmers and ranchers of this 
Nation. The various agencies of the Depart- 
ment are meeting the challenges of our dy- 
namic agriculture. 

We are continually striving to make’ im- 
provements, inaugurate new ideas, and bring 
about savings to the American taxpayer. 

We are bending every effort to utilize sound 
business principles wherever possible in the 
administration of this Department. For ex- 
ample, this past month we succeeded in sell- 
ing the last of 155 million pounds of wool 
which had accumulated in Government 
warehouses by November 1955, as a result of 
the old Government support program on wool 
in 1952, 1953, and 1954. The Government is 






sents us with many difficulties. We haye 
made great progress in this regard as Goy. 
ernment investment in surplus commodities 


has been reduced one-sixth during the pas¢ 


17 months. 

In fact, movement of surplus farm prod. 
ucts from Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks into consumption was at record levels, 
Surplus commodities with a cost value of 
$5.3 billion were disposed of during the 15. 
month period ending September 30. 

Two major programs contributed to this 
progress in reducing stocks: 

1. During the 1957 fiscal year farm com. 
modity exports totaled $4.7 billion which is 
an all-time record. An important factor in 


this accomplishment was our sales for foreign © 


currencies under Public Law 480, the Agricul. 
tural Trade and Development Act. 

2. The soil bank helped check the buildup 
of surpluses as farmers withheld just under 
30 million acres of cropland from production, 
Because of the soil bank’s acreage reserve 
alone, in 1957 the Nation had about 2 million 
bales less of cotton, 6 million hundredweight 
less rice, 93 million pounds less tobacco, 225 
million bushels less corn, and 175 million 
bushels less wheat. The soil bank is also 
supplementing farm income, and conse 
soil and water resources for future needs. 

In another field of agricultural achieve- 
ment during 1957, the cooperative Federal- 
State Rural Development Program was ex- 
panded to six additional States and Puerto 
Rico. This makes a total of 30 States which 
have selected specific.rural areas for demon- 
stration programs leading to improved farm- 
ing and the development of new nonfarm 
enterprises. 

Scientific successes by USDA in the past 
year included virtual eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida; use of the 
byproducts of atomic energy in a campaign 
against the screwworm, a serious menace to 
livestock and wildlife; and purifying, isola- 
ting and photographing the virus of foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

The Cooperative Extension Service of 
USDA and State Land-Grant Colleges 
reached an all-time high in aid to home- 
makers, 4-H enrollment, and aid to handlers 
and distributors of farm products, and a 
near all-time high in aid to farmers. 

Loans made and insured by the Farmers 
Home Administration during 1957 totaled 
$342.5 million, with more than 44,000 bor- 
rowers repaying their loans in full and at- 
taining a position where they could obtain 
credit through other sources. 

Farmers used agricultural conservatibn 
program cost-sharing assistance to establish 
conservation practices on 1,210,000 farms 
and ranches in calendar year 1956. Progress 


in the Nation's 2,770 soil-conservation dis- 


tricts was aided materially by increased local 
financial support—with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service reporting $1 of non-Federal 


Farmers and ranchers signed the first con- 
tracts for long-term conservation cost-shat- 
ing in the Great Plains in the final weeks of - 
1957. : 

OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Agriculture was a $14-billion customer of 
industry and labor during 1957, not count- 


This purchasing power was increased dur 
ing 1957 to the benefit of the entire national 
economy, as indicated by the following: — 


e*, 
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9. Farm assets reached an all-time high 
last year. According to preliminary esti- 
mates, value of all assets rose $11.2 biltion 
during 1957, and probably will continue to 
rise in 1958. Farms have only $11 in debts 
for each $100 of assets. 

3, Farm ownership is at a record high, as 
farmers continue to demonstrate their sound 
financial management. Two out of three 
farms have no mortgages. 

MAJOR PROBLEM 


But, while agriculture was making this 

t contribution to the national economy 

in 1957, the cost-price squeeze on farmers 
continued to be a major problem, 

Gross farm income is at the highest peace- 
time level in our history, but farm costs con- 
tinue to rise. 

The entire Nation should be concerned in 
stopping the price and wage spiral which is 
affecting adversely the keep-home pay of 
farmers and the income of the major seg- 
ment of our population. Another round of 
wage increases and price hikes in machinery 
and other equipment used by farmers has 
recently occurred. A considerable part of 
these increased profits and higher wages is 
being siphoned from the economic blood- 
stream of the Nation at the expense of the 
American farmer. 

As Congress convenes, the Department of 
Agriculture will be submitting recommenda- 
tions for legislation based on the following 
objectives of this administration’s farm pro- 


gram: 

1, Freedom to plant. 

2. Freedom for farmers to make their own 
management decisions on their own farms. 

8. Elimination of undesirable controls, 
thus removing the shackles from farmers’ 
efficiency. 

4. Maintaining and expanding farm mar- 
kets at home and abroad. 

5. Using our ability to produce abundance 
for the blessing it really is. 

6. Helping farmers to help themselves, 

7. A program of research, education, and 
conservation combined with sound and rea- 
sonable price supports allowing Government 
to be a partner of the farmer but never his 
master. 

Agriculture continues to grow in strength. 
However, we are in the midst of a techno- 
logical revolution in agriculture and farmers 
must be able to adapt their operations to 
changing conditions, inaugurating new tech- 
niques, developing new crops, and finding 
hew uses for farm products. 

The promise and potential of the new agri- 
culture can only be fulfilled if we have con- 
fidence in our free-enterprise system and 
confidence in the ability of farm people to 
make the best decisions regarding the use of 


, their own resources. 





Ethel Romig Fuller, Poet Laureate of . 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
inspiration for appreciation of America’s 
e of outdoor beauty is a gift dis- 
unequally by the Creator. Oc- 

this » we are fortunate in having 
sift concentrated in the talents of a 





ae individual who can put into words 


emotions they feel from observing 
the Wonders of nature. Such a person 
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is Ethel Romig Fuller, appointed by 
Governor Robert D. Holmes to act as the 
poet laureate for the State of Oregon. 

Mr. C. Edward Graves, western repre- 
sentative of the National Parks Associa- 
tion and himself an outstanding writer 
on outdoor and wildlife topics, has voiced 
similar views on the unique abilities of 
Mrs. Fuller. Too seldom is recognition 
given to the wide influence of those who 
inspire understanding and consideration 
for the scenic resources of our Nation. 
Mr. Graves has helped to fill this gap by 
a brief review of the works of Mrs. Fuller, 
which was published originally in the 
Carmel Pine Cone, in Carmel, Calif., and 
eventually reprinted in the Portland 
Oregonian, which Mrs. Fuller serves as 
poetry editor. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, Mr. Graves, excellent tribute to 
the art«and talent of Oregon’s poet 
Aaureate. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg.] 

LAUREATE HONOR DESERVED 


(The following is reprinted from the Oc. 
tober 10 issue of the Carmel Pine Cone, Car- 
mel, Calif. The writer is western representa- 
tive of the National Parks Association.) 


(By C. Edward Graves) 


Art and poetry are not usually considered 
as being very closely related to conservation; 
yet the photographs of Philip Hyde and 
Charles Eggert, two of America’s “f6remost 
scenic photographers, played a crucial part 
in winning the famous battle against the 
proposed Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. Poetry could also be sig- 
nificant in awakening an appreciation of the 
spiritual value of wilderness—an apprecia- 
tion that could inspire conservation workers 
to a more devoted effort. 

Speaking for myself, I can testify that my 
love of the western mountains and my de- 
sire to help protect them from commercial- 
izing influences has been fostered to a con- 
siderable degree by the writings of some of 
our western nature poets. Foremost among 
them is Ethel Romig Fuller, who was in Au- - 
gust appointed by Governor Holmes as Ore- 
gon’s new poet laureate. She succeeds the 
late Ben Hur Lampman, who for 40 years, as 
associate editor of the Oregonian, made no- 
table contributions to the nature literature 
of Oregon and the West. 

My first acquaintance with Mrs. Puller’s 
poetry dates back to the years of my resi- 
dence in Oregon in the 1920’s. Living in the 
Hood River Valley, almost within the shadow 
of Mount Hood, I learned the meaning of the 
first sentence of Mrs. Fuller’s lead poem in 
her book, White Peaks and Green. The poem 
is entitled “Concerning the Speech of Moun- 
tains” and the first sentence, very short and 
significant, reads: “Mountains talk.” 

This is repeated in the last stanza, which 
is worth quoting: 


“Mountains talk; 
Their language is a composite 
Of all peoples, of all lands, of all ages, of 
all planets, of all seas. 
Its fundamentals are beauty. 
I am studying the language of mountains.” 


This is a study that for me is still con- 
tinuing. I never expect to master that lan- 
guage. In many of Mrs. Fuller’s other poems 
may be found hints that will help. For in- 
~satice, the poem, Origins of Beauty, in her 
most recently published book, Skylines 
(Binfords and Mort, 1952), one of my favor- 
ites, is a mine of suggestions. 

Listen to these sentences, taken at random 
from this poem: “Mountain water made 
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music before man’s throat knew gutturals— 
it sings a paean of creation.” “From a pin- 
nacled rostrum, a Master wielding a baton 
of lightning, conducts the superb orches- 
tration of a thunderstorm.” 

A few summers ago my wife and I had the 
great pleasure of becoming acquainted with 
Mrs. Fuller and her husband at their delight- 
ful mountaintop home in northern Wash- 
ington, 

Now they live in Portland, where Mrs. 
Puller is poetry editor of the Oregonian. She 
is currently working on her fourth book of 
poems. It was indeed a great honor to be 
chosen by a committee of the Oregon State 
Poetry Association from among 21 candidates 
to be recommended to the Governor for the 
appointment as poet laureate. May she have 
many more fruitful years in which to enjoy 
this richly deserved honor. 





British Diplomacy at a Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 31, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the many commentaries on the 
December NATO conferences in Paris, 
one of the most noteworthy I have seen 
was one appearing in the current issue of 
the New Leader magazine, January 27, 
1958, by Denis Healey. ‘The article bears 
the provocative title “Fifteen NATO 
Nations in Search of a Leader: British 
Diplomacy at a Crossroads.” 

The article is particularly instructive 
on the mood and mind of Britain as she 
waits for American leadership, which is 
not always forthcoming. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

FirTreEN NATO NATIONS IN SEARCH OF A 
LEADER—BRITISH DIPLOMACY AT A CROSS- 
ROADS 

(By Denis Healey) 

LONDON.—The December meeting of the 
NATO Council showed the world that west- 
ern policy has reached a dead end. It is 
almost 10 years since the western alliance 
was created. The atmosphere in those days 
was not just one of anxiety at the onward 
march of Soviet power; there was also a feel- 
ing of ardent idealism, a buoyant sense 
that the peoples of the West were embark- 
ing on a new experiment in international 
cooperation, whose success would do more 
than any purely military measures to halt 
the advance of communism and expose Rus- 
sia as the citadel of an old-fashioned impe- 
rialism incapable of meeting the challenge 
of the modern world. 

NATO’s aim was to create a unity and 
strength in the Western community which 
would not only provide military security 
against Soviet aggression but also establish 
the basis for negotiating a more stable set- 
tlement in the postwar world. The strength 
at which NATO aimed was not to be meas- 
ured solely in divisions and atomic bombs— 
it included economic prosperity and social 
justice, bread, and freedom. 

Despite all the revolutionary changes in 
the world since NATO was created, this con- 
ception of its role remains the only valid 
one. But, in the last few years, something 
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has gone terribly wrong with the vision 
which inspired its founders. The Paris 
meeting made it possible to discern the na- 
ture of the malady which is sapping NATO’s 
strength and, even more, its sense of pur- 


e. 

In the first place, no one in Europe any 
longer fears the sort of Soviet aggression 
which the NATO military planners say they 
are trying to prevent. The sputnik did not 
present any new dangers to Europe, which 
has lived for years with the knowledge that 
it will be annihilated in any all-out war. If 
anything, it made Europeans wonder 
whether it might not be conceivable for 
America and Russia to fight it out over their 
heads, without involving them directly. 

On the other hand, by reinforcing doubts 
about America’s readiness to blow up the 
world for the sake of her allies, the sputnik 
has exposed some of the contradictions in 
NATO’s present military policy. Yet, al- 
though these contradictions have been 
known for years, the‘NATO council was not 
prepared to discuss them. And it is doubt- 
ful whether the proposed meeting of NATO's 
military chiefs in March will do much to 
dissipate this confusion. 

Meanwhile, all sense of NATO’s political 
purpose has been lost. Though the absolute 
weapon makes it impossible to impose un- 
conditional surrender on an enemy—above 
all in peacetime—NATO’s official diplomatic 
posture implies the belief that it is possible 
for the West to achieve so decisive a mili- 
tary superiority over the Communists that 
it will be able to force them into making 
one-sided concessions, at least on the Euro- 
pean problems which are NATO’s main con- 
cern. As a result, the Russians have kept 
the diplomatic initiative throughout, win- 
ning bloodless victories every time they send 
a letter to the Western powers. Indeed, in 
these circumstances a summit conference 
would be a disaster. If the Western powers 
went to the conference tied to their existing 
policies, the conference would be certain to 
fail and the West would take all the blame 
in the eyes not only of the uncommitted 
world but of a majority of its own peoples. 

The only positive advantage which the 
West gained at Paris was due to the small 
powers—no*sbly Canada and the Scandi- 
navians—which insisted on calling a halt to 
the senseless rituals which have lately be- 
come a substitute for political discussion in- 
side NATO, and asked for time to consider 
the implications of NATO’s present course. 

For the most striking feature of the NATO 
meeting was the public demonstration that 
America’s. allies no longer have confidence in 
or respect for the ability of the United States 
to lead them. From this point of view, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s attendance in Paris was 
as disastrous as his later appearance on 
United States television. It made visible the 
nature of the paralysis which will continue 
to afflict American policy until either the 
Constitution or the President is changed. 
Europe knows, as does America, that the only 
effective influence on American diplomacy is 
John Foster Dulles, who supports paralysis 
as a principle of faith. 

In fact, NATO is now fifteen nations in 
search of a leader. It will take years for 
America to recover the position she once 
held. The President’s state of the Union 
message did not impress the Europeans. 
After years of disappointment, they want 
“deeds, not words.” 

In Britain, there is a growing feeling 
among all political tendencies that London 
should fill the vacuum of leadership created 
by the abdication of Washington. Superfi- 
cially, there has never been a more favorable 
situation for British initiative. Indeed, the 
Government itself is ob conscious of 
the opportunities before it. Yet for some 
reason it has so far fumbled all its chances. 
Indeed, the paralysis of British diplomacy 
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is only a little less complete than that 
of the United States. 

To some extent, the problem in London, 
as in Washington, is lack of integration in 
leadership at the national level. For exam- 
ple, on January 4 the Prime Minister made 
a feeble attempt to break new ground by 
suggesting that when we next negotiate 
with Russia we should “start by a solemn 
pact of nonaggression.” No doubt he had 
looked through all the tangle of proposals 
in the Bulganin letters and decided that this 
was the one which could be accepted with 
least damage. As he said: “It will do no 
harm. It might do good.” 

But, 2 days later, the Foreign Office 
called all the correspondents together and 
issued the following statement: 

“What he was really saying was that we 
must continue to work for an agreement 
which will be followed by deeds. * * * If 
it would assist in arriving at such agree- 
ments to have a nonagression pact, then the 
British Government would feel that such a 
pact, to complete the agreements, might do 
some good.” 

Another example of the Government’s 
split mind appeared in the London Times on 
January 10; this simultaneously reported 
Britain’s Ambassador to NATO as saying in 
Paris that the maintenance of large British 
forces in Europe was necessary, and the 
British Ambassador to Germany as saying in 
Bonn that, if the Federal Republic failed to 
pay the 50 million pounds demanded by 
Britain, the British forces in Germany would 
have to be reduced to such an extent that 
they would be “incapable of defending the 
area assigned to them. This covers the en- 
tire north German plain, the obvious axis of 
any attack on Western Europe.” 

It must be admitted that this sort of be- 
havior, whatever its real explanation, appears 
to Europeans as both hypoc itical and per- 
fidious—justifying the traditional insults of 
the Anglophobes. Indeed, Britain's prestige 
has rarely stood lower on the continent. In 
France, the calculated insult to a recent ally 
by the arms delivery to Tunisia hurt worse 
because it came on top of what Paris sees as 
a British attempt to rob France through a 
free-trade area of all the benefits she hopes 
to receive from the European common mar- 
ket—the French Government has now put 
forward a counterplan for a Free Trade Area. 
But, worst of all, the Continent has come to 
believe that Britain has now finally decided 
to be a junior partner to America in the 
nuclear club rather than senior partner to 
Europe in the nonnuclear club. Indeed, 
there were many bitter jokes in the NATO 
Council meeting about U and Non-U—the 
United States and United Kingdom delega- 
tions sit together for alphabetical reasons. 

There seems to be some justification for 
this last suspicion. Much of the equivoca- 
tion in current British policy is most easily 
explained on the assumption that Britain 
is going all out to establish herself as a 
major thermonuclear power and is prepared 
to follow America’s diplomatic lead so long 
as she obtains physical assistance from 
America in building up her atomic armory. 


Some of Defense Minister Duncan Sandys’ — 


speeches suggest that he foresees a time 
when America has enough intercontinental 
striking power to justify her in leaving Eu- 
rope altogether, and in that situation Britain 
might be able to assume the same relation- 
ship to the Continent as America has so far 
held to Europe as a whole. Such a pipedream 
is too fantastic to need discussion, but after 


Macmillan really 
Mendés-France and not on Charles de Gaulle. 


Consequently, he is forced into a mixture of 
opportunism and improvisation for his qj. 
plomacy. And he can only sell his policy 
to his supporters by speeches which humor 
their nostalgia for the past. 

In any case, his is a government which, in 
Aneurin Bevan’s words, now has death in its 
heart. The resignation of all the 
ministers is the beginning of the end, even 
though the end is long protracted. 
it is in or out of office, the Labor Party is 
now likely to exert an increasing influence 
on British foreign policy. 

After years of bitter argument, the Labor 
Party is now more united on foreign 
than at any time in its history. In its basic. 
assessment of the world situation, it takes 
much the same view as the Canadian ang 
Norwegian Governments expressed in Paris— 
a view which is widely held by influential 
people throughout the alliance, for example, 
by George Kennan and Walter Lippmann in 
the United States. While accepting the neeq 
for a balance of power between East and 
West, it believes that the existing balance 
will suffice to prevent all-out war despite 
tremendous fluctuations in the relative strik- 
ing power of the two sides. It believes the” 
main need in the military fleld is to provide 
more mobile conventional forces for limited 
or local war—not more strategic airpower, 

The Labor Party sees the main danger to 
peace in the uncontrolled expansion of a 
local conflict which might well begin against 
the will of both Washington and Moscow, 
Even more important than the military ca- 
pacity to smother such a conflict without 
global war is a diplomacy which aims at 
minimizing the chances of a conflict break- 
ing out. That is why the Labor Party wishes 
the West to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
to establish mutual control of the areas 
which are most unstable and most danger- 
ous—particularly Central Europe and the 
Middle East. And, so long as the cold war 
remains the main factor in world politics, 
the Labor Party believes that the major 
danger from the Communists is not military 
aggression in Europe, but political expansion 
in Asia and Africa. This danger can only be 
countered by political and economic policies 
which take account of the real needs and 
aspirations of the uncommitted world. A 
drastic change in the priorities of western 
diplomatic and economic effort is urgently 
required to support such politicies. 

These views are held by many people who 
are neither British nor Socialist. It is diffi- 
cult to see any other basis on which Britain 
can exert a real influence in world affairs. 
That is why I believe that if the Conserva- 
tive Government survives in Britain for the 
next 2 years, it may find that the facts com- 
pel it to take over many of the Labor Party's 
views on foreign policy. the other 
party’s clothes is an old tradition in British 
politics, 
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Kiwanis magazine. The article is en- 
titled “Eximbank: Good News for the 
United States Taxpayer.” 

The second article appeared in the 
New York Times on January: 8, 1958. 
The article was entitled “Export Bank 
Aids Little Fellow.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
{From the Reader's Digest for December 
1957] 


ExmmBpaNK: Goop NEWS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
TAXPAYER 
(Condensed from the Kiwanis magazine) 
(By Blake Clark) 

A policeman in a Texas border town was 
startled not long ago to see a cow gallop past, 
hotly pursued by a half-dozen shouting Mexi- 
cans. He joined the chase and in the excite- 
ment pulled his gun. Suddenly he found 
himself flat on his back, laid low by a flying 
tackle from a little man yelling wildly in 
Spanish. Haled into court, the Mexican 
farmer got a sympathetic hearing. The 
judge ruled that any man who would tackle 
an armed officer to protect a highly prized 
cow bound for his stock-poor Mexican home- 
land deserved to go free. 

This incident shows how much a loan from 
the Export-Import Bank, which is owned by 
the United States Treasury, can mean to an 
individual beyond borders. For that cow 
was one of 20,000 beef cattle and milkers 
bought by Mexican farmers last fall and win- 
ter from ranchers in 14 of our drought- 
stricken Midwest States. The Mexicans paid 
with $5 million lent by the bank to the 
Agricultural Credit Bank of Mexico; they 
have 4 years in which to repay the loans. 

This transaction is paying triple dividends. 
It was a godsend to many American ranch- 
ers who would have been forced for lack of 
fodder to dump their cattle on a glutted mar- 
ket. The fine breeds are building up herds 
below the border, providing our neighbors 
with better beef and more milk. And the 
loan, guaranteed in full by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, will earn $135,000 a year in interest 
-. a 4-year period for the Export-Import 


Eximbank, as it.is popularly known, en- 
ables the United States to help build up liv- 
ing standards around the world while 
strengthening our own economy. Thanks 
to credits it has extended, men are mining 
manganese along the Amazon, uranium in 
Africa, copper in Peru; building railroads in 
Africa and Iran; developing hydroelectric 
power in the Philippines and Brazil; manu- 
facturing cement in Indonesia, fertilizer in 
Egypt. Equipment and products for proj- 
ects the bank finances are purchased from 
United States firms, with few exceptions. 

Created in 1934, the bank has $1 billion 
of capital stock, all owned by the United 
States Treasury, and authority from Con- 
gress to borrow $4 billion more from the 
Treasury. As of last June it had money out 
Working on 635 projects in some 60 countries. 
In 23 years it has paid $362.8 million in in- 

and dividends to the United States 

and accumulated a $442.8 million 

Surplus. It is one Government agency that 

makes money for the United States taxpayer. 

from bad loans are phenomenally low: 

one-hundredth of 1 percent. (Commercial 
losses average nine times that.) 

Eximbank differs from the International 

for Reconstruction and Development 
(the World Bank*) in that the latter is 
by 62 member nations and makes only 


es 


*See Eugene Black, Banker to the World, 
the Reader's Digest, October 1954. 


government-guaranteed loans, while Exim- 
bank extends more than half its credits di- 
rectly to private enterprise. Eximbank lends 
more money, makes more profit, spends far 
less than the World Bank. 

New Zealand’s Murupara project, financed 
in part by a $16 million Eximbank loan, is an 
excellent example of how such loans benefit 
both a foreign country and the United States. 
In 1913 the New Zealand Forestry Service 
planted an extensive tract of pulpwood trees 
on wasteland where the volcanic-ash soil, 
plus a climate so mild that plants grow 46 
weeks a year, make the annual growth many 
times that of similar forests in Canada, 
Scandinavia, or the United States. 

. To take full advantage of this resource, 
which is expected to produce some 30 million 
cubic feet of wood a year, the New Zealand 
Government and the Tasman Pulp & 
Paper Co., working together, decided to de- 
velop electric power in the area and to con- 
struct lumber, chemical pulp and newsprint 
mills. Total cost will be $84 million, of 
which the $16 million from Eximbank is for 
the purchase of United States products such 
as machinery for manufacturing paper. 

Until the Murupara project, New Zealand’s 
economy was based almost entirely on dairy 
products, meat and wool. Now the country 
is exporting lumber, chemical pulp and 
newsprint—and on newsprint it is saving $10 
million a year formerly spent to import it 
from abroad. This saving may now be spent 
on other imports, either to develop the econ- 
omy or to provide a higher standard of liv- 
ing, thereby making New Zealand a better 
market fora variety of United States 
products. 

In pre-Nasser 1946 an Egyptian business- 
man, Ahmed Abboud Pasha, flymg one day 
with a friend over the petroleum refineries 
at Suez, saw flaming waste gas flaring from 
tall stacks. “You could use that waste gas 
to produce nitrogen fertilizer,” remarked the 
friend, Col. Frederick Pope, former president 
of the Chemical Construction Corp. of New 
York. 

A year later Abboud showed Eximbank 
Officers engineering designs and economic 
studies prepared by Colonel Pope’s firm, and 
requested a loan to build a fertilizer plant. 
The bankers investigated, let Abboud’s com- 
pany have $7,250,000. Today the plant uses 
the waste gases for fuel and as a source of 
hydrogen, which is combined with nitrogen 
taken from the air and limestone from 
nearby quarries to make fertilizer to in- 
crease Egypt’s food production. 

The number of United States firms getting 
@ boost in sales from one of these Ex-Im 
loans is astonishing. One $61,500,000 series 
of credits to a Chilean steel company re- 
sulted in 7,807 separate orders to 780 United 
States suppliers. Overseas sales are only a 
small percentage of our total business, but 
for certain segments of our agriculture and 
industry they are crucial. William Blackie, 
executive vice president of Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., says that his firm sells abroad one- 
third of its entire output, much of this on 
Ex-Im_ credits. Without that business, 
Caterpillar would have no work for more 
than one-third of its 36,000 employees and 
its domestic payroll would be lowered by 
about $70 million a year. 


-What about the harm done to a United 
States industry when foreigners start making 
a basic product like steel? Americans raised 
this objection when Export-Import Bank 
granted a $45 million loan to Brazil for a 
steel mill. Here is how it worked out. 

The site chosen was Volta Redonda, 65 
miles northwest of Rio de Janeiro. This once 

place is now an attractive town with 
schools, hospital, and recreation facilities for 
40,000 people. All this building required 
steel. and innumerable other products, many 
of which were purchased in the United States. 
Further purchases in the United States of 
supplies to run the plant itself have, in the 
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course of years, amounted to more than the 
original loan. Each year the company buys 
400,000 tons of coal from West Virginia. 
Meanwhile, Brazil’s production of steel 
stimulated the construction of dozens of 
steel-using industries, producing everything 
from refrigerators to railway cars. As this 
Brazilian industrial development progressed, 
the Volta Redonda mill could not cope with 
the new demands. By 1951, 5 years after 
Volta Redonda got in full swing, Brazilian 
builders had increased their total purchase 
of United States steel by more than one third. 


Benefits to us from Eximbank loans to 
friendly neighbors multiply in other ways. 
Our industrial machine requires an increas- 
ing supply of manganese for steel production. 
Since we must import 90 percent of our man- 
ganese, the discovery in Brazil 15 years ago 
of one of the world’s richest stores of this 
ore was of vital interest. 

A woodsman named Mario Cruz, prospect- 
ing for gold along the Amazon, picked up a 
huge rock as ballast for his canoe. Its 
strange, grayish appearance excited his 
curiosity, and he took it to the governor of 
the territory. It proved to be 55 percent 
pure manganese. Mario Cruz led geologists 
to gigantic outcroppings of the ore. Shortly 
afterward a $67,500,000 Export-Import Bank 
loan to a private company, Industria e 
Comercio de Minerios, S. A.; got Brazilian 
production under way. Now the precious ore 
is coming out at the rate of a million tons a 
year, and almost all of it comes to us. 

Similarly, when miners in Africa dis- 
covered significant amounts of uranium in 
gold ore, our Atomic Energy Commission 
asked Export-Import Bank to grant loans to 
help the mining companies there extract it. 
As a result, many plants are now producing 
substantial tonnages. 

Other Export-Import Bank-backed projects 
are moving mountainsides in Afghanistan 
(for highways), finding and drilling water 
wells in the desert of Iraq, building a rail- 
road along the banks of the crocodile-in- 
fested Limpopo River in Mozambique. 

Export-Import Bank has never competed 
with private capital. It works closely with 
commercial banks. “There is no competition 
between Export-Import Bank and us,” de- 
clares the head of the foreign department of a 
great American bank. “We commercial 
bankers seldom lend for exports for longer 
than 180 days. We don’t want our money 
tied up in long-term investments abroad.” 

The man who minds the Export-Import 
Bank till is Samuel Clark Waugh, 67, for- 
merly a Lincoln, Nebr., banker and Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs. Before he became president in 1955 
the bank averaged only 50 credits a year. 
Last year its directors authorized 182 credits 
totaling $1,066,000,000 to borrowers in 36 
countries. One unusual loan—to help Brit- 
tain keep the pound stable—was for $500 
million; others were for as little as $2,000. 
Waugh is a firm advocate of trade to re- 
place aid. 

Says he: “We must build up other coun- 
tries if the United States is to continue to 
grow and prosper. We can’t keep selling 
abroad unless they can pay. They can do 
this by accepting a gift, by borrowing, or by 
earning dollars. For all concerned, the best 
way is to help them earn dollars by pro- 
ducing goods.” 

[From the New York Times of January 8, 

1958] 

Export BANK Arps LITTLE FELLOW—SMALLEST 
or Its Loans Is $500 To ALLOW SALE or Har- 
ROW—UNITED STATES AGENCY’s OTHER Fi- 
NANCINGS RUN IN MILLIONS 
Recently the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 

ington, overseas lending arm of the United 

States Treasury, lent $550 to a company in 

Georgia to permit the export of a disk harrow 
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to a buyer in Brazil. It was the smallest loan 
in the bank's 23-year history. 

Samuel C. Waugh, the bank’s president, 
explained that the deal showed that even the 
smallest United States exporter or overseas 
buyer could gain the ear of the bank’s loan 
officers. 

In contract, during the last 5 months, the 
Export-Import Bank lent $60 million to Co- 
lombia to refinance purchases of United 
States products; $17,500,000 to the Cuban 
Telephone Co. for expansion, $16 million to 
the Mexican steel mill Fundidora for addi- 
tional plant and equipment, and smaller 
sums for agricultural machinery and road- 
building equipment in other parts of Latin 
America. 

BIG LATIN-AMERICAN LOANS 

Of the bank's $426 million of loans made 
during the months of July—-November last 
year, 49 loans totaling $150 million were made 
in 10 Latin-American countries. During the 
12 previous months, 134 new loans totaling 
$396,200,000 were authorized in 17 of the 
American Republics. Apart from the $500 
million special credit extended to Britain to 
stabilize the pound, 47 loans totaling $169,- 
800,000 were made to other nations in the 
same period. 

More dollars were lent to the 20 Latin- 
American Republics in the year ended last 
June 30 than in any similar period in the 
bank’s history. 

About two and a half times as much money 
was advanced in development loans, to build 
mines, mills, factories, powerplants, and 
transportation lines, since the Rio Confer- 
ence 3 years ago than in the 3 years before the 
Conference. 

More than 41 percent of the dollar volume 
of all loans authorized by the bank during 
the last decade went to Latin America. 

The increased pace of the bank’s lending in 
Latin America has stemmed from relatively 
few requests for large sums of money from 
borrowers abroad and many requests for 
much smaller sums from exporters in the 
United States. 

In the 12 months through last June 30, for 
instance, 26 Latin-American purchasers ac- 
counted for $373,900,000 of the Export-Import 
Bank's loans to that region, while 108 United 
States sellers accounted for only $22,300,000. 

Most of the large credits requested by Lat- 
in-American purchasers of United States 
equipment are for railroad, port, steel mill, 
mining, powerplant, highway, aircraft, con- 
struction, agricultural, and manufacturing 
equipment—the basic facilities needed for 
the economic development of any country. 


CREDIT FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Any one project may involve purchases 
from several hundred United States suppliers. 
For example, between 1946 and 1956, the bank 
lent $61,500,000 to a Chilean steel company, 
Cia. de Acero del Pacifico, S. A., to develop a 
fully integrated steel mill at Huachipato. 
The loans resulted in the placement in the 
United States of 7,807 individual orders with 
780 different suppliers, 

Although governments or government 
agencies account for a large proportion of 
the Export-Import Bank credits, often be- 
cause major development facilities such as 
powerplants and transportation lines are 
government-operated, the bank’s loans to 
Latin America include sizable advances en- 
tirely to private business. 

A test of any loan is that it shall meet the 
standards of » bankable private loan. 

In the year ended June 30, 99 credits total- 
ing $86,800,0°) were entirely in the private 
sector, and another 11 credits totaling $36,- 
400,000 were to private borrowers with gov- 
ernment guaranties. 

These compared with 24 credits totaling 
$272,900,000 lent directly to governments or 
government agencies. 
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Executive Encroachment Upon the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23,1958 . 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the shocking action of Mr. Eisenhower in 
sending troops to Little Rock, Ark., on 
September 24 last year has been con- 
demned by the General Assembly of 
Georgia in an appropriate resolution 
adopted by the house and the senate of 
that body. 

The resolution was read and adopted 
in the Georgia House on January 21, 
1958, and in the Georgia Senate on 
January 22. 

The resolution strongly condemns the 
President for deliberate and palpable 
executive encroachment upon the Con- 
stitution and laws. 

The resolution follows: 

Resolution censuring the President for call- 
ing out military forces to enforce integra- 
tion of the races at Central High School in 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Whereas on September 24, 1957, by arbi- 
trary and illegal action unprecedented in the 
annals of history, the President of the United 
States federalized the Arkansas National 
Guard and sent airborne storm troopers of 
the United States Army into a sovereign 
State to enforce integration of the races at 
bayonet point in the Central High School of 
Little Rock, Ark., contrary to the President's 
positive statement never to use troops in 
enforcing integration; and 

Whereas in so doing the President sacri- 
ficed the honesty and integrity of our high- 
est executive office on an altar of political 
expediency to appease the NAACP and other 
radical, Communist-sympathizing organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas such action was illegal, unconsti- 
tutional, and void, as held by Attorney Gen- 
eral Eugene Cook in official opinion to the 
governor under date of October 17, 1957, in 
that: 

(a) It was in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution, article IV, section 4, declaring that 
the United States can intervene in State 
affairs only upon application of the executive 
or legislature thereof. 

(b) It was in violation of the Posse Com- 
itatus Act (18 U. S. C. A., 1385). 

(c) It was in violation of other provisions 
of law limiting the use of troops to enforc- 
ing laws of the land, when in truth and fact 
the decision of the Supreme Court sought 
to be enforced was not the law of the land 
but only the law of the case, as held by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit in the case of Indiviglio vy. U. S. (26 
L. W. 2227 (Oct. 31, 1957) ). 

(dad) It was contrary to Federal statutes and 


established principles of constitutional law - 


that military forces should not be used in 
enforcing court decrees until civil authori- 
ties had been frustrated in their attempt to 
so do, when in fact no United States marshall 
had ever sOught to enforce Federal court 
decrees req integration in the Central 
High School: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That this general 
assembly does hereby censure the President 
of the United States and declares its most 
emphatic disapproval for this deliberate and 





palpable executive encroachment of the 
Constitution and laws; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
dispatched forthwith to the White House 
and to each member of the Georgia delega. 
tion to Congress. 
In house: Read and adopted January 21, 


1958. 
J.N. Bang, 
Clerk of House. 
In senate: Read and adopted January 22, 
1958. 
Gerorce D. Stewarr, 
Secretary of Senate, 


LT rer 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica. 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for ‘the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent, of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 


document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exect- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. & 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 


the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 


for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 


expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. 


on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, BP 
1939). 





January 31,1958 


No sale shall be made 
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Senator Hill’s. Record in the Field of 


Medical Research Legislation 
EXTENSION OP. REMARKS 
or ‘j 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Febraary 3, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the senior Senator from Alabama, 
Lister HILt, has, through his long years 
of service in Congress, become, in my 
judgment, a recognized expert in the field 
of medical research tion. 


legisla 
Many important laws in this area bear - 


his name. Many more bear the imprint 
of his skillful and diligent work as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Senator Huu is significantly reférred 
to in an excellent article on the sub- 
ject of Federal efforts in the medical re- 
search field which appears in yesterday’s 
New York Times. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be inserted in the 
Appendix of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 2, 
1958] . - 


Picet FoR WORLD HEALTH—AN ANALYSIS OF 
Money NEEDED To MOUNT OFFENSIVE ON 
Cancer AND Heart DISEASE 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 
In his state of the Union message earlier 
this month, President Eisenhower invited the 

Scviet Union to join in the current global 

plan for the eradication of malaria from the 


Au, 
bama, long the “dean” of American health 
tion, has now proposed immediate im- 
tation of the President’s suggestion 


by & dynamic program of “Health for 


Appendix 


Once again the President also plans to 
ask Congress to increase the “overhead” or 
“indirect cost” allocation to medical schools 
and other research institutions from the 
present 15 percent to 25 percent. Congress 
refused to do this last year. 


OTHER BUDGET REQUESTS 


The President’s other budget proposals re- 
lating to the health activities of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
would: Z 

Reduce the $121 million available for Fed- 
eral grants for hospital construction to $75 
million, 

Increase funds available to the Food and 
Drug Administration by 1 percent. 

Decrease tuberculosis control funds by 50 


percent. 

Increase funds for radiological health ac- 
tivities by 50 percent. 

Appropriate another $30 million for Fed- 
eral grants for construction of medical re- 
search facilities. ; 

Reduce funds for venereal disease and 
communicable disease control. 

As the first step toward health for peace, 
Senator Hix urged that the President sub- 
mit to Congress a substantial supplemental 
budget increase for research against cancer 
and heart disease and a long-range research 
program against these diseases. 

The remainder of his program would: 

Expand United States participation in 
existing international programs against can- 
cer and heart disease. 

Have the United States take the initia- 


“tive in planning international research at- 


tacKs on cancer and heart disease. 

Provide for an official exchange between 
Russian and American scientists engaged in 
research on cancer and heart disease. 

Provide that the United States initiate 
plans for an international clearing house on 
medical research information not enly on 
cancer and heart disease but on all the 
major illnesses which plague humanity, 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT NOTED 


The question of increased funds for med- 
ical research has long had bipartisan sup- 
port. Two years ago, for example, Senator 

&: 


ment over a 5-year period for medical re- 
search, Federal grants for medical research 
facilities, and Federal aid to medical educa- 
tion. 

Congress has regularly appropriated more 
funds for the research programs of the Na- 
tional Institutes for Health than recom- 
mended in the President’s budget. Congress 
recognizes that the people of the United 
States firmly believe in tax-supported med- 
ical research. 

Nor can the contribution which Senator 


that while we and the rest of the world are 
spending billions of dollars for research for 


or ideological boundaries, we must follow 


Senator Hiu’s advice that we must act and 
act boldly, now. 





Wisconsin Farm Organizations Oppose 
Benson Dairy Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. FROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, dairy 
farmers in Wisconsin are virtually unani- 
mous in objecting to the severe addi- 
tional cut in their incomes which will 
be the consequence of the administra- 
tion’s plans to reduce the price-support 
levels. I have received numerous letters, 
telegrams, petitions, and resolutions from 
Wisconsin farmers within the past few 
days. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp some of the resolutions that 
have been sent to me by various farm 
organizations in Wisconsin. 

There’ being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD oF 
DIRECTORS OF THE MARINETTE COUNTY 
FaRMERS UNION AT CRIVITZ, WIS., ON JAN=- 
vary 15, 1958 


Whereas there is a great difference in the 
amount of money received by the farmer for 
his products, as compared to the amount of 
money that the consumer pays; and 

Whereas the farmer's share of the con- 
sumer's dollar is getting less and less; and 

Whereas there are excessive price spreads, 
increases, and profiteering in business and 
industry causing the present high cost of 
living: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Marinette County 
Farmers Union demand of the Congress of 
the United States that it conduct an investi- 
gation into the cause of the widening price 
spread between the farmer and the con- 
sumer; and the excessive profit-taking in 
business and industry; for the purpose of 
formulating legislation to be acted upon by 
the Congress to correct these abuses; and 
therefore,- be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our United States Senators ALEXANDER 
Wrzy and Wiii1am Proxmire and to our 8th 
District Representative, JonN ByYRNEs. 

FRANK ZaIDA, 
President. 
Mrs. EpMuND RUNNOE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
WiruiAm CrortT, 
Director of Legislation. 


Ractne Mri.K PRopUcERS 
~ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Racine; Wis., January 29, 1958. 
Senator Wu11mM E. ProxmMme, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. * 
My Dear Senator Proxmme: Enclosed is a 

copy of a resolution adopted at our annual 
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meeting regarding the price support policies 
of Secretary of Agriculture Benson. You will 
note that the resolution is critical in tone. 

We are sending this to you because we 
wanted you to be aware of the sentiments of 
the dairy farmers in this area—sentiments 
which they have seen fit to put in resolution 
form. 

Very truly yours, 
Lynn E. STALBAUM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED aT ANNUAL MEETING OF 
RACINE MILK PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, JANUARY 13, 1958 


Recently Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
announced a reduction in price supports on 
dairy commodities to 75 percent of parity. 

We find that the present Government pur- 
chase program has acquired about 4 percent 
of the national dairy production each year 
where over 25 percent of the wheat, over 13 
percent of the corn, and nearly half of the 
rice has been purchased. Yet there is no 
move to reduce the supports on these com- 
modities. 

We also find that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has “publicly admitted that lowered 
supports do not decrease production. Pro- 
duction figures since 1953, when he last low- 
ered support levels, show this to be true, as 
dairy production has increased every year. 
Yet, in spite of these facts, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson now wants to cut supports 
further. 

It is estimated that this cut in milk price 
will reduce farmers’ income in Wisconsin 
over $40 million. Economists have contended 
that each dollar moves seven times in the 
channels of trade. On this assumption, this 
will mean a drop of $300 million in trade 
channels in Wisconsin. Our membérs would 
average a $600 loss next year if this cut takes 
place., 

Industry in the United States would never 
tolerate a Secretary of Commerce who advo- 
cated lower industrial profits. Likewise, no 
Secretary of Labor would ever say that wage 
scales are too high. Why then should the 
farmers tolerate a Secretary of Agriculture 
who wants to cut farmers’ income? It is 
clearly evident that Mr. Benson is not the 
farmers’ spokesman in the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

We, therefore, urge the Congress, in the 
best interests of our Nation’s agriculture and 
our Nation’s welfare, to nullify this latest 
effort to cut farm income. We further be- 
lieve that Mr. Benson can serve no further 
good purpose as Secretary of Agriculture and 
that he should resign or be fired. 

Str. Pavt, Mrnn., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

T am a large dairy farmer in Wisconsin; 
also president of Falls Dairy Co., Jim Falls, 
Wis., where we receive milk direct from ap- 
proximately 1,500 farmers as well-as purchas- 
ing milk from small cooperative and private 
creameries. I am also executive vice presi- 
den of Western Dairy Cooperative at Clark- 
field, Minn., where we receive milk from 16 
cooperative creameries and 1 private cream- 
ery representing approximately 3,000 farmer 
producers. 

The drop in the support price will not 
hurt the creameries as the reduction in price 
will be passed on to the farmer. This drop 


in price, however, will be a very serious blow. 


to the dairy farmer. 

It is beyond us to comprehend the justi- 
fication for continually reducing the prices 
paid to farmers while nearly all other seg- 
ments of our economy continue to raise 
prices. The labor costs are being increased 
yearly.. In many cases these increases are 
automatic having been ted from 1 to 
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money. This price squeeze on one of the 
most important segments of our economy is 
not, in our opinion, justified. 

The lowering of price supports will not re- 
duce the production but will increase it, as 
these farmers must have a minimum cash 
income to pay their obligations. We re- 
quest that you use every effort and means 
possible to prevent the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from reducing the support price April 1. 
In our opinion the least that can be done is 
to maintain the present support level. 

Irvin GRUDEM, 
Wausau, W1s., January 27, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Proxmire: We the members of the 
Wausau Local Farmers’ Union oppose Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson’s recent an- 
nounced cut in parity-support price on dairy 
products. 

We believe that this will definitely create 
hardship on the family farmer, which will 
result in many of these farmers being forced 
off their farms to seek employment in cities 
that now have an unemployment problem. 

We do not believe that much of the cut 
in price on dairy products will be passed on 
to the consumer. The reduced purchasing 
power on the farm will result in more unem- 
ployment, which will result in more surplus 
dairy products by reducing cities consumers’ 
ability to buy food. This action on the part 
of the Secretary of Agriculture will bankrupt 
the farm instead of helping him. 

We urge you to take whatever action you 
can to restore this cut in price supports on 
dairy products. 

Sincerely yours, 
GILBERT JACOBI, 
JANUARY 23,.1958. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM PRoxMIRE, 

Dear Sir: District No. 19 of Pure Milk 
Association had its annual meeting and 
unanimously passed the enclosed resolution 
for your consideration: 

District 19 of Pure Milk Association has 
1,263 members representing southwestern 
Wisconsin, adopted the following resolution: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that commencing April 1, 1958, the 
price-support program on milk will be re- 
duced approximately 23 cents per hundred- 
weight. It is estimated that this decision 
will cut dairy farmers’ income by $250 mil- 
lion a year, 

“The brunt of this action will fallgon 
Middle West farmers who are already the 
lowest priced in the Nation. 

“Our dairy prices are now the lowest they 
have been in years and we ask you as our 
Representative to take whatever steps are 
necessary to overcome this unfair and un- 
reasonable decision by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and that parity be maintained at 
83 percent until a more desirable program 
can be adopted.” 

CLARENCE GILBERTSON, 
Secretary, District No. 19. 
ORFORDVILLE, WIs. 





Tribute to Mr. Justice Frankfurter _ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


_ OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Monday, February 3,1958 
Mr. MARTIN of | | 
it, the~Washington Post and 
erald of Saturday, February 1, 
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Mr. 





February 


1958, editorially commented most fa 
ably on a statement made by the 
tinguished senior Senator from 
(Mr. Bricker]. The entire statement 
of the Senator from Ohio should be 
by every American. I ask 
consent that the editorial be — 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 
There being no objection, the edi 
cra ans = erties. Ss 
as follows: ° 
TRIBUTE TO FRANKFURTER 
It is not often that we have found ours 









selves in accord with Senator JoHN W. Brick. 


ER, especially in regard to constit 
issues, but his tribute in the Senate to 
Justice Frankfurter was so apt, so well ex. 
pressed and so well supported in legal circles, 
that it merits a round of dpplause. Mr, 
Bsaicker made it clear that he spoke as one 
lawyer looking at another; that he does 
with all of Justice Frankfurter’s opin. 
ions or with all of his philosophy; but he 
does greatly appreciate the senior Justice's 
profound understanding of the judicial func. 
tion. This makes the compliment al the. 
more significant, é 

Senator Bricker went on to say: 

“No member of the Supreme Court in my 
memory has been more successful in keeping 
purely personal preferences from een 
his constitutional and statutory interpre. 
tations. 

“I think I have read enough of the cases. 
to say with some authority that no one on 
the bench in that period [the last 20 years} 
has shown a better understanding of the 
need for judicial self-restraint than Mr. Jus. 

Frankfurter. 


- tice 


“This understanding is reflected in scores 
of opinions showing an honest search for con- _ 
gressional intent, a decent respect for the 


which are prematurel, basically 
trivial, or essentially political in character.” 
The Senator denounced tt? bills 


. Congress seeking to compel the President to 


name to the Supreme Court only lawyers 


with judicial experience. “The mere fact — 






that such legislation would have d 
Mr. Prankfurter,” he concluded, “is 
reason for not passing it.” We agree 
Senator Bricker on both points and also jol 
in his hope that, as Justice : 
begins his 20th year on vot ‘liver, Went 
this illustrious disciple of Oliver 

Holmes may continue his service to 
causes of justice and constitutional or 
ment for omny more years. 





Soil Conservation Work Must Go a3 














Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pre 
dent, I wish to quote a paragraph ! 
a letter I have received from Mr. W. 
















































































1958 
* tons for this all-important work should be 


“made as needed for that purpose by the Soil 
Conservation Service and the ASC. _ * 


Along with his letter, Mr. Howard sent 

‘acopy of two resolutions concerning ap- 

; tions for the Soil Conservation 
Service and agricultural conservation 
program, as passed by Texas soil conser- 
yation district supervisors at their recent 
State convention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these resolutions be printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp. ‘ 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Fhe 


bate . 








ae AssocIATION OF Texas Sor. CONSERVATION 
i: DISTRICTS RESOLUTIONS 
Es . Be it resolved, That the proposed cuts in 
= the 1959 fiscal year budget of the Soil Con- 
pin. servation Service be restored, plus the 
> he amounts necessary to include any increases 
ice’s in salaries, assistance to new districts and 
ane= any other increased costs, 
‘ Be it resolved, That our legislative commit- 
of tee work to get ASC program cuts, as pro- 
. my posed in the President’s budget message for 
ping 1959 program year, restored to same level as 
ping 1958 program year, and that this increase 
pree over budget recommendations be earmarked 
Ms for permanent type practices. : 
raSeS. 
e on 
ars] 
Pd Death of Walter A: Shead, Publisher and 
Veteran Newspaperman 
cores 
ye EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
and or ; 
sm HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 
ster.” OF INDIANA 
99 IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ae Monday, February 3, 1958 
fact Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
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paper Union which was distributed to 3,000 
— and weekly newspapers in the United 

In addition to producing the Atomic Energy 
Guideletter, he was writing another syndi- 
cated column at ‘the time of his death. 
Called W: Quiz, the column was 
distributed by the National Weekly Newspa- 
per Service. Also he was_Washington cor- 
respondent for the Frankfort (Ky.) State 
Journal. 

He was the author of two books on atomic 
energy, Atomic Energy Guidebook and Ra- 
dioisotopes—The Wonder Tool. 

He was a member of the National Press 
Club, the White House Press Association, the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Order of the 
Alhambra. 





Agriculture Under a Free Market System 
EXTENSION 





OP REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 3, 1958 


Mr. . Mr. President, a 
great deal of effort has been expended on 
misleading the city public about farmers 
and the free market. Dr. John Ken- 
neth Galbraith is a highly respected ag- 
ricultural economist at Harvard Uni- 
versity. In a recent interview, entitled 
“Farmers Can’t Afford a Free Market,” 
Dr. Galbraith pinpoints some of the 
weaknesses of agriculture under a free 
market system. 

His answers to a series of questions on 
— policy are constructive and help- 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article referred to from the Jan- 
uary issue of Capper’s Farmer be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the interview wes ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FaRMERS CAN’T AFFORD A FREE MARKET 
(Recorded interview with John Kenneth 

Galbraith, agricultural economist, Harvard 

University ) 


This month we interview Dr. 
John Kenneth Galbraith, toughminded econ- 
omist of Harvard University, who pin points 
some of the weaknesses of agriculture under 
a free market system.) 

Galbraith, 
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for a low income? I don't see why everybody 
can’t have moderately advancing incomes. 
This has been true in the past. There is no 
reason why it should not be true in the fu- 
ture. 

Question. Then why hasn't farm income 
kept up with that of other parts of our 
economy? 

Answer. Well, it’s a complicated thing. 
There's no single answer. We expanded our 
agricultural plant in the 1940’s under the 
pressure of war and food demands of west- 
ern Europe. We also have the great tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture. This has 
brought us temporarily—possibly even per- 
manently—more agricultural products than 
we can sell profitably. ; . 

Question. Now that the emergency of war 
is past, why do we continue to overproduce? 

Answer. I make a good deal of this point. 
The so-called free market doesn’t treat 
everybody alike. The position of the farmer 
in the market, like the position of the un- 
organized worker, is inherently weak. He’s 
a man with very little bargaining power. 
The wheat farmer; for example, can’t do 
much bargaining when he goes to market. 

By contrast, we all recognize that business 
has considerable discretion over the prices 
it charges. It has a great deal of built-in 
bargaining power. 

We also recognize that the individual 
worker, although he is without bargaining 
power alone, has a lot when he organizes 
himself into a union. 

The free market is much harder on the 
farmer who is without bargaining power 
than it is on the large corporations which 
have a great deal. 

It is a lot harder on the farmer than it is 
on the urban worker who has learned to 
correct his bargaining weakness by organiz- 
ing a union. 

Question. This bargaining power—why 


- does the farmer have so much difficulty in 


organizing? 

Answer. Well, again there are several rea- 
sons. However, the principal reason is an 
economic one. 

We organize to bargain, to get a higher 
price. To get a higher price we sometimes 
must hold back something from the mar- 
ket. The man inside the organization has 
to hold back. The man-who is outside 
doesn’t. And the man who is outside gets 
the same prices as the man inside. It’s hard 
to get everybody on the inside. 

Question. Then you don’t look for farmers 
to gain bargaining power by organizing? 

Answer. The voluntary agricultural or- 
ganizatior puts a premium on the man who 
doesn’t participate. The idea of voluntary 
self-organization by farmers to protect their 
prices, except for a few specialty products, is 
essentially a mirage. It will not work. 

Question. You think, then, that a self- 
help proposal such as that of the National 
Federation of Milk Producers by which they 
might finance their overproduction through 
a checkoff, is headed for failure? 

Answer. There are two problems here. 
First, it is my general feeling that anything 
of this sort that requires voluntary coop- 
eration is almost certainly headed for fail- 
ure. These programs will only work to the 
extent to which they have the power, the 
authority, and the leadership of the Gov- 
ernment. I’m not in favor of government 
for its own sake, but I am inclined to be 
practical. 

The other problem is, given good programs, 
is it wise for agriculture to approach its 
problems by commodities or should there 
be an effort to provide an overall program 
adapted to “the special requirements of in- 
dividual commodities?” i 

I think the second course is much better. 


Question. Why hasn’t our present price- 
succeeded? 4 


program 
Answer. It wasn’t designed to be a perma- 
nent program. Back in the minds of a great 
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many people was the hope that flexible price 
supports would be the first step toward no 
price-support progran.. 

In fact, the so-called flexible. prices. were 
largely a fraud. In the case of wheat, econ- 
omists“have long known that a small re- 
duction in price doesn’t bring much more 
consumption. They also have long known 
that a reduction in price doesn’t greatly re- 
duce production. Yet 1 was said that the 
flexible prices would cure surpluses, There 
was no basis for this hope. 

Incidentally, when the flexible support 
program was enacted, I presented an analysis 
of it to the Department of Agriculture in 
which I concluded that it solved none of 
our agricultural problems<—that it merely 
continued the poorest features of the pre- 
vious support system. 

I think one reason the administration 
fails to see the weakness of its program is 
that it lost a source of sound advice when 
it reorganized the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics out of existence 4 years ago. 

Question. Why. was BAE dissolved? 

Answer. The BAE was perhaps the finest re- 
search organization of its kind that has ever 
existed. But its answers were not popular. 
BAE members knew that all agricultural 
problems could not be solved by returning to 
a “free market,” and said so. As a result, 
they were gravely suspected of being in favor 
of “planning.” 

So BAE was dissolved. Thus, the Secre- 
tary and his associates were cut off from 
the kind of advice and guidance they needed 
most._.The deep trouble in which they now 
find themselves is partly a consequence. 

Question. What are your suggestions for a 
better farm program? 

Answer. I would urge first, that in as many 
crops as possible we get away from the prin- 
ciple of propping up prices and that we 
substitute production payments. This is a 
change of great importance. 

Question. Would you limit production in 
some manner? 

Answer. Production control is necessary, 
either with direct payments or price sup- 
ports. The idea of production payments: is 
old. We used them during the 1930's. The 
British use them now. 

Instead of holding prices up to an agreed 
level you let them find their own level. You 
make up the difference to the farmer in a 
direct payment. 

At first glance, this doesn’t look like a 
great difference, but itis. It means that you 
give maximum encouragement to consumers 
to consume more farm products. It means 
also—and this is important in the case of 
cotton and wheat—that domestic prices are 
at, not above, the world market. 

With production payments the support 
may easily be combined with production 
control. You make production payments on 
that part of a farmer’s acreage which is 
wanted and needed. You do not pay on the 
extra or overquota production. 

Question. Will our farm problem even- 
tually go away with increasing population? 

Answer. We would be most unwise to as- 
sume that. We have had a farm problem 
since World War I. While our population is 
growing rapidly, it is being outdistanced so 
far in our inc technology. 

Question. The farmers can’t have both 
market freedom and prosperity? 

Answer. We should stop with the 
agricultural program asa matter of political 
faith and morality. 


Emphasis on the free market has been 


seem to have forgotten, 
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Meanwhile, the judgment of scientists and 
economists should be sought, another lesSon 
we once learned and subsequently forgot. 

We should stop imagining that there is a 
farm program that will be painless and per- 
fect. Farmers should seek to unite, not on 
the perfect program, but ‘on one that will 
work, 





United States Earth Satellite To Provide 
Broad Scientific Data 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday; February 3, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp a copy of the 
release quoting Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, 
commanding the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency, with reference-to the details of 
the launching of the scientific earth 
satellite from Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

UNITEep States EarTH SATELLITE To PROVIDE 
Broap ScrenTiFic DaTa 

The United States scientific earth satellite 
launched by the Army from Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., today will provide basic scientific data 
of great value in man's effort to understand 
the earth and its environment, according to 
Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, commanding the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 

* The satellite launching was assigned to the 
Army by the Department of Defense Novem- 
ber 8, 1957. It is a joint undertaking of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency and the jet 
propulsion laboratory of California Institute 
of Technology. 

Dr. Warnher von Braun, chief of develop- 
ment operations in the missile agency, and 
Dr. William H. Pickering, director of jet pro- 
pulsion laboratory, supervised the prepara- 
tion of the multistage rocket and the satel- 
lite. The project is part of the United States 
contribution to the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. 

The missile agency was responsible for 
operation and launching of the booster, or 
first stage, and system. The first 
stage consisted of a modified Redstone bal- 
listic missile, a thoroughly tested vehicle 
now in production for field deployment. 

The jet propulsion laboratory assembled 
the high-speed upper stages, which have solid 
propellant motors, some of the in- 
strumentation for the satellite, packaged the 
satellite, and will conduct task of gather- 
ing scientific data from the orbiting payload. 

The State University of Iowa, represented 
by Dr. James A. Van Alien, furnished instru- 
mentation to collect cosmic ray measure- 
ments. 

The launching vehicle was redesigned from 
the Jupiter C reentry test vehicle developed 
by the missile agency and the jet propyjsion 
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cated in the following places: inte 
instrument 
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The total electronic payload weighs 
pounds. Total payload weight, 
structure and antennas, is 18.13 
Total weight of the orbiting satellite is 
pounds, 

‘Each of the two transmitters telemeters 
information to ground stations oo 
around the world. 

The first transmitter is sending data on the | 
skin temperature of the rear area of = 
satellite, internal temperature, micrometeor. 
ite impact, and cosmic ray ne. ae 

The low-power transmitter, designed es 
the jet-propulsion laboratory. sends infor. 
mation on the skin temperature of the satel- , 
lite forward area, the nose-cone temperature, — 
micrometeorite impact, and. onl 
counts. Be 

Information on the low-power frequency | 
received on 108 m ycles, while the Ae 
power transmitter broadcasts on foe 
megacycles. The low-power transmitter 
expected to transmit data for 2 to 3 mona 
the high-power transmitter for 2 weeks, 

Both transmitters are independent, from | 
batteries to antenna, to insure reliability in” 
the event of accident or malfunction of an 
essential part. ) 

All of the instrumentation including the 
sensing devices was designed and installed 
in such manner as to. withstand the tremen. 
dous shock and vibration that occurred dur. 
ing the powered phase of the launch. It is © 
estimated this was equivalent to a force ot 
100 gravities. 

During the power phase of the launch, a 
temperature-sensing instrument inside the 

nose-cone tip telemetered information * 
ground stations on the aerodynamic h 
of the nose cone. This information came in 
via the low-power transmitter. aA 

“This temperature,” said Dr. Pickering, “is 
difficult to determine analytically, but the 
range of heating is extremely important to 
provide launch-design information for fu. 
ture satellites or space vehicles.” / 

“The exterior shell and internal temperae 4 



















































































said. “These data will be compared with 
calculated shell temperatures and experi- 


to improve satellite design.” “wah 

The satellite is at nature’s mercy side 
the earth’s atmosphere. When it is on 
dark side of the earth, it radiates heat 
the coldness of.empty space. When it ison 
the sun side of earth, it absorbs heat 
high rate. As a result, the tempertaure 0 
the satellite can fluctuate widely. 

The jet-propulsion-laboratory scientists 
tried to control this wide temperature 
to some degree by coating the a 
tion section and the nose cone with stripes of 
aluminum oxide. 

The forward section of the satellite 
tially covered by 8 equally space stri 
aluminum oxide and each is one-¢ 
inch in width. The striping is expect 
keep the temperature range within a 
able figure to protect the sensitive elec 
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these limits inside the satellite to af 
mately 40° and 70°. ; 
for these 
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ve, and information on the distribution, 
density, and relative momentum of micro- 

tes in space. - 

In addition to collecting information on 
the rate and density of tiny particulate bits 
of meteors in space, the satellite is equipped 
to detect the abrasive effect of dust-like 
gouds of micrometeorite particles which 
nave a sandbd effect. For this dual task 
the satellite carries two sets of instrumenta- 


Me erosion gage %# located near the aft 
end of the final stage motor. It contains 
a wire grid made up of 12 wires arranged 
in parallel. 

If the satellite rums into a sandblasting 
cloud of micrometeorite matter, the wire 
grid will undergo erosion from the abrasive 
effect so the wires may be cut. As each grid 
a3 is severed, there will be a small increase in 
frequency in the low-power transmitter, 
indicating a micrometeorite five microns in 
size or larger. 

In addition to the wire grid, the satellite 
catries an impact microphone with amplifier 
and scaler. The microphone is in spring 

; contact with the outer shell of the satellite. 
#3 when a particle of sufficient size and mo- 
mentum impacts against the shell, the am- 

pulse will actuate the sealer. 

The output of this scaler controls the fre- 

of one telemeter channel of the 
Minitrack transmitter so that when the fre- 
quency changes from low to high in the 
band, it will mean the satellite encountered 
alarge particle. 

When the frequency changes from high 
to low, the satellite will have encountered 
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size and momentum of the particles will 
be made by calibrations selected prior to the 
launching. 
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The continuous cosmic ray count will be 
Measured and telemetered simultaneously 
by both transmitters. Total courit of cosmic 
Tays hitting the satellite Geiger-Mueller 

" tube has been scaled. down to 32 so that 
tach unit of 32 cosmic rays will cause a 
step change in frequency in the instrumen- 
average counting rate expected will 
approximately 32 pulses per second, 
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of transmitting cosmic ray informa- 
40 times the normal rate if such 
comes during intense solar or mag- 
storms, 

dition to information received direct- 
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Po © information simply by 


satellite will 
t information about the ionosphere, 
etic field intensity, and atmos- 
i Dien ee that until now 
ved at by calculations based upon 
evidence. a 
- Accurate optical and radio observation of 
“thanges in the satellite orbit may provide 
basic information a8 to gravitational anom- 
. e 
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from observations made of the satel- 
not been to stretch a tape 
between land dis- 


This experiment is being performed in co<_ 
Cambridge 


ened 
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accurate; possible errors may be as large as 
about half a mile. 

' Geologists believe that continents drift a 
few feet a year but up until now there has 
been no method to establish this as fact. 
Observations made of the satellite from two 
stations simultaneously can lead to a pre- 
cise calculation of distances between 
continents, 





Wisconsin Celebrates Farm-Home Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
marks the opening of Farm-Home Week 
in my State. 

This coming Wednesday night, five 
outstanding rural leaders will be honored 
by the board of regents, of the University 
of ‘Wisconsin, for splendid contributions 
to farm life in my State and in America, 
generally. 

Farm-Home Week is a wonderful 





. means by which the constructive self- 


help efforts of rural leaders can be recog- 
nized and stimulated. 

It is out of such self-help that Wis- 
consin and American agriculture’ will see 
its way through present difficulties. 

I congratulate the five leaders who will 
be honored and I send to the desk now 
the text from the Thursday, January 30, 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal, which 
describes their worthwhile contribution. 

I ask unanimous consent that this clip- 
ping be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Frve Witt Be Honorep aT ParM-HoME WEEK 


Five Wisconsin rural leaders will be hon-~ 
ored Wednesday during farm and home week 
at the University of Wisconsin. They are: 

“Elsmer Berg, dairy farmer from Brownsville, 
Mrs. Melvin Pulver, home demonstration 
leader from Povnette, Arthur C. Shultz, man- 
ager at. a cooperative-creamery at Arcadia, 
Harry M. Schuyler, fruit farmer and con- 
servationist from Fish Creek, Ludwig C. 
Virchow, poultry farmer from Waupaca. 

They will receive certificates of honorary 
recognition, presented by the university 


Berg has developed one of the fine Holstein 
herds in the State. In the last 10 years, some 
his cattle have been shipped to 


Pulver has been a county and State 


has also been treasurer of the organi- 
gation and t of the Columbia county 
home council for 2 years. 


adult lifé as manager of a cooperative cream- 
ery. He has also helped organize coopera. 
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tives in his community, including an elevator, 
@ hatchery, and a broiler-dressing plant. 

His efforts brought a flourishing broiler 
industry to Arcadia. With his sons, Darell 
and James, he owns and operates dairy, beef, 
and poultry farms with a total of about 900 
acres. The Shultz family produces about 
35,000 broilers a year on their farms. 


LEADING FRUIT PRODUCER 


Schuyler owns and helps operate a 150- 
acre fruit farm for cherries and apples in 
Door County. He has been town chairman 
for 24 years and chairman of the Door 
County Board of Supervisors for 19 years. 
He has also been State president of the Wis- 
consin County Boards’ Association. 

Interested in wildlife in his area, he helped 
establish the Ridges sanctuary at Baileys 
Harbor. 

Virchow has developed a strain of single 
comb white leghorns on his poultry farm 
and it is now generally distributed through- 
out the State. This line of breeding has ma- 
terially increased revenue to poultry pro- 
ducers. 





David Dubinsky Leads in the War on Cor- 
ruption Within the Labor Union Move- 


ments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, once again 
Mr. David Dubinsky has taken the lead 
among labor leaders in the war on cor- 
ruption within the labor-union move- 
ment. I welcome his support of pro- 
posed legislation designed to help stamp 
out wrongdoing in labor-management 
relations; and I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, following my remarks, the 
text of an editorial entitled “Mr. 
Dubinsky Is Right,” published in the 
New York Times of January 31. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Dustnsxy Is RicnT 


Eighteen years ago David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, began a historic effort to get 
organized labor to rid its ranks of corrup- 
tionists—by a resolution he proposed at the 
American Federation of Labor convention in 
New Orleans to bar those convicted of 
wrongdoing from holding union office. Since 
then Mr. Dubinsky has taken a-leading part 
in the cleanup campaigns that have resulted 
in the revocation of the charters of some 
offending unions, the ousting of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association and, 
finally last year, the adoption of the merged 
federation’s ethical practices codes, for vio- 
lations of which three affiliated unions have 
already been expelled. 

Mr. Dubinsky’s record as a fighter from 
within for labor rectitude lends special 
weight to the support he is now giving to the 
Eisenhower administration’s proposals to 
eurb corruption from without—by Federal 
legislation. President Meany and other fed- 
eration leaders approve of the one which 
calls for a full disclosure law for employee 
welfare and pension fund operations—a 
measure which Mr. Dubinsky favored 6 years 
ago against strong opposition in union cir- 
cles. But there is much the same govern~- 
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ment handsoff feeling among federation of- 
ficials about the compulsory reporting of the 
finances and control of the unions themselves 
which the administration now wants. 

Mr. Dubinsky is for it. He says that labor's 
experiences with the teamsters and the other 
unions already ousted for corrupt practices 
all show the need not only for full disclosure 
fut for government power to investigate 
union abuses, with the right of subpena, 
and backed up by adequate legal sanctions. 

We hope Mr. Dubinsky’s views will now 
prevail, as they have prevailed in the past, 
and we congratulate him on his forthright 
stand. 


School Milk Program Praised 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the December 1957 issue of the 
Central Cooperative Shipper, published 
by the Central Livestock Association of 
South St. Paul, an article entitled 
“School Milk Program Praised,” which 
I ask unanimous conserit to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ScHoot MILK PROGRAM PRAISED 

Nearly 1,800,000 half pints, or 967,500,000 
pounds of milk—nearly 1 percent of the 
year’s total production were marketed 
through the special school milk program last 
year. 

These figures were released by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In laud- 
ing the program, the Department pointed 
out that the amount of milk consumed by 
the school program provided a market for 
20 percent of the milk surplus of cur coun- 
try. Purchases of dairy products under the 
price-support program took about 5 billion 
pounds of milk last year. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture points out that dairymen have an 
opportunity to make the program still more 
effective this year, and solicits their sup- 
port toward that goal. 

The possibilities for increase are demon- 
strated by the program’s record of growth 
since it started: 


Quantity consumed 

School year: (half pints) 
RODE OG itcctnnadindinbeeie 449, 800, 000 
WEG EG iin cn hetiwetnntiannis 1, 394, 200, 000 
SEBO iivictimotisimubion 1, 750, 000, 000 


All of this milk moved through established 
channels of trade—from dairy farms, 
through distributors, into use. The pro- 
gram relies on regular sources for the milk, 
thus boosting business all along the dairy 
marketing channel. Many dairymen—both 
on their own, and through the efforts of 
their national organizations—have seized on 
the’ program’s possibilities, and have done a 
fine job in developing its full potential in 
the schools and child-care institutions that 
are eligible to take part in it. 

WORK THROUGH INSTITUTIONS 


people the 
know what the opportunities are for 
ing milk consumption by children 
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They’ve proved enthusiastic supporters. 

Thus, the first thing for dairymen to do— 
if they want to take advantage of the pro- 
gram to boost their milk sales—is to check 
with the officials of the “oe and child- 
care centers. 

Originally, the program was made avail- 
able to schools of high-school grade and un- 
der. They're still eligible. They also offer 
the best opportunity for further participa- 
tion. But there are other possibilities as 
well: a year ago, the program was extended 
to nonprofit nursery schools, child-care 
centers, settlement houses, summer camps, 
and similar nonprofit institutions devoted to 
the care and training of children, 


~ DAIRYMEN CAN HELP PROMOTE 


Dairymen interested in the program should 
familiarize themselves with the operation of 


the program. The details of the program can ’ 


be obtained from a dairy association repre- 
sentative, or from two publications issued 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA: The Special Milk Program’ (PA-248) 
and the Special Milk Pr for Summer 
Camps and Similar Child-Care Institutions 

(PA-334). 

Once a dairyman is sure of how the pro- 
gram operates, he can check with eligible 
participants -in his area to be sure they 
know about it. Chances are that most of 
them already are participating. 

But the dairyman may find some who 
don’t know about the special milk program. 
In this case, he can explain it to them— 
pointing out the advantages of the pro- 
gram—and then put them fn touch with the 
persons who administer the program in their 
State. It would generally be the State edu- 
cational agency. 

The dairyman will be able to do-the most 
good when he finds some eligible partici- 
pants who know about the program but 
who have decided not to take part. 

It is possible that they may not have un- 
derstood exactly how it works. The dairy- 
man can help here by explaining how easy 
it is for them to take part. They may have 
thought that the possible results were not 
worth the effort. The dairyman would be 
able to cite some of the big increases 
achieved by other schools. 

Or, they may not be participating for any 
one of a number of practical considerations 
that can be resolved by an informed dairy- 
man. For example, some schools have not 
joined the because they could not 
= delivery of sufficient quantities of milk 

t specified times. Others may be short on 
facilities and are not taking part because 
they have no way to keep the milk. 

EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE NEEDED 

The dairyman can help with these situa- 
tions. 

One way is to find means to finance re- 
frigerating equipment for the _ school. 
Another way is to help arrange schedules for 
distributor déliveries of milk to the school 
so they'll be able to serve cold refreshing 
Se ee ee they want it 
most. 

‘In such ways as these, dairy producers 
and distributors can help themselves to the 
full wealth of opportunity that is offered 
by the special milk program. 





Sputnik and the Human Spirit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH - 


OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
_ Monday, February 3, 1958 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 

ident, in weeks to come we shall no 


” 







F ebruary ‘ 


doubt hear “romanian Sein: 
the significance of sputnik, es 
since our own brilliant success Ga i 
the last few days. On Sunday, De 
ber 29, 1957, in the Princeton Uni 
sity Chapel, I had the pleasure of 


rogram. 

Dr. Jamison pointed out that 
should be viewed not only as a a 
lenge to our military and scientific res 
sources, but ultimately as a 
to our spiritual resources, for the fate 
of the world depends on whether such 
miraculous achievements can be turn; 
from military application to the 
of peace and human progress. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of reg 
able sermon be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

SPUTNIK AND THE HuMAN Sprerr 

(By A. Leland Jamison, research associate, 

American civilization program, Princeton 

University) 

Old Testament lesson: Psalm 46. 

New Testament lesson: Luke 4: 1-15, 

You are doubtless weary of hearing 
sputnik—the speculations about its 
and path, the gloomy warnings of 
supremacy which it imposes, even the 
jokes which it has stimulated in such 
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creation: 
and fearful powers it may yet c 
those who aim it? 

T submit that sputnik and all that t 
bolizes 
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‘whole earth.’ ‘ And 
_of men had built. 
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human situation. 
the past, we are 
a conceived and 
“They said, ‘Come, let us build ourselves 
city, and a tower with its top in the heavens, 
and let us make 
we be scattered abroad 





see the city and the tower, which the sons 
said, “Be- 
hold they are 1 
language; and 
what they will do; 

to do will 


understand one another's speech.’ 
Lord scattered them abroad from there over 
the face of all the earth. * * *” 


plain the wide diversity of languages among 
the nations. As such a primitive story we 
may indulgently smile at it, for we know 
from other evidence that the origin of lan- 

was &@ more complex and extended 
process than Genesis indicates, But a deep- 
er meaning informs the story. Here we en- 
counter what Canon Richardson calls the 
essential Biblical verdict upon secular civili- 
gation. You will recall that the fathers of 
Israel were nomads—men of the desert who 
claimed a minimum subsistence from stub- 
born nature, knowing no roof but the sky 
and their tents, hardened by austerity but 
defiant in their-freedom. The spectacle of 
the buildings of civilization 
and the artificiality of social life which these 
nomads saw in Babylon awed and intimi- 
dated them. Although Israel itself in time 
settled down in a “promised land” and built 
cities and a temple after foreign models, there 
continued throughout her history to arise 
men of insight who distrusted the parapher- 


-nalia of civilization, All the prophets, from 


Amos at Bethel to John the Baptist by the 
Jordan, condemned, in turn, every great em- 
pire of the ancient world. Throughout the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, the name 
“Bebylon” represents the ultimate human 
Presumption, the recurrent symbol of man’s 
Megalomaniacal attempt to achieve world 


of mankind in peaceful, mutually supporting 


- quilibrium.: So it is that again and again 


fome prophet has been compelled to pro- 
Rounce the word 


g 


~ Shattered. 
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sputnik, but in the human spirit. The only 
other thing in creation that can soar higher 
and fall lower than the satellite is man’s 
own mind and spirit. It is not the Tower of 
Babel as a tower that brings on the divine 
judgment—it is, rather, the pride of the 
men who build the tower—the blind pride of 
power, man’s ambition to overstep his status 
and to become like God. And this is a mat- 
ter of the spirit of man, as man elects 
either to obey God or to rebel against Him. 
A recent dispatch from Berlin describes the 
crude manner in which the significance of 
sputnik has already been perverted by a 
totalitarian system: 

“Kast Germany's Communist regime has 
matched sputnik against God in a new battle 
to wean the nation’s youth away from the 
influential Evangelical (Lutheran) Church. 

“Church leaders report Red-run schools 
are portraying the Russian earth satellites as 
proof that man can master the universe 
without benefit of religion. 

- “There can be no God, since the launch- 
ing of sputnik into the cosmos symbolizes 
that there is an eighth day of creation,” 
boys and girls are told. 

The reply of the West German church 
goes straight to the heart of the matter: 
“God gave into the hands of man the possi- 
bility of creating sputniks, and they should 
not be used against God.” Sputnik, in- 
deed, cOmpels us to recognize again the fact 
that the machine is merely the instrument 
by means of which man expresses his deep- 
est intention and desire. Sputnik may whirl 
to the glory of God, or it may prepare the 
way for a launching platform of universal 
destruction. The choice lies within us, not 
in the manufactured satellite. ~ ° 


The story of Babel is further instructive, 

I think, in its revelation of the results of 
human _presumption in attempting to out- 
reach God: “Therefore its name was called 
Babel, because there the Lord confused the 
of all the earth; and from there 

the Lord scattered them abroad over the 
face of all the earth.” Whatever may the 
historicity of Babel itself, it remains true 
that whenever man revolts against God, 
whenever a man or a nation seeks domina- 
tion of the world outside the framework of 
God’s law and grace, human solidarity is 
The vast and wonderful achieve- 
ments of modern science are not evil in 
themselves. Potentially they make possible 
an enrichment of human life which would 
outstrip the most exalted apocalyptic 
dreams. Not even the gloomiest preacher 
can deny the possible human value of every 
scientific achievement. But the success of 
the scientist provides the occasion of the 
severest. spiritual danger. Sputnik must be 
mastered by God-centered spirits. The 
magic of atomic energy is already being used 
to discover and attack disease; it promises 
in the not distant future to lift further 
the burden of drudgery from mankind’s 
back. Yet it was first employed to wipe out 
an entire city. The balance of peace today 
seems to rest on the equality of stockpiles 

rather than on 
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must be used, first and last, for the glory of 
God and the general welfare of mankind, 
those same discoveries will remain instru- 
ments of judgment, not of salvation. 

Let us be utterly frank with ourselves: 
the prospect before us is bleak, indeed. It 
is not that we or the Russians or other na- 
tions are greater sinners than wefe our an- 
cestors—probably human nature is much the 
same from one generation to another. 
Rather, the risk lies in the sheer massiveness 
of the physical techniques which man now 
possesses. There have been crises in human 
affairs before now—hatred, rivalry, wars—but 
never before did there exist weapons which 
could preclude the very possibility of the 
continuation of history. The irony is that 
while science has made human interde- 
pendence absolutely inescapable—-we are all 
Siamese twins—it also tempts those who 
control scientific power to play God in human 
affairs and thus to destroy the sense of com- 
mon interest. The fate of humanity on this 
planet is punctuated by a terrifying question 
mark: Can the clever and powerful of the 
earth be converted to make their tower of 
Babel a temple to the living and true God? 
Can all of us sinful men acquire the genuine 
wisdom and the dynamic good will by which 
alone the lost unity of the human family 
can be restored? Can sputnik be brought 
under the control of the spirit of Christ? 


The problem comes at last to you and me: 
What must we do to be saved and to cast 
our vote on the side of humanity’s salvation? 
After all, no one here present cracked the 
atom or projected the first satellite. Prob- 
ably we are conscious of no overweening pride 
or rebellion against God. At most, we have 
laid or paid for a single brick in the modern 
tower of Babel. Nevertheless, we are involved 
in both the achievements and the failures 
of the whole human species. This is acutely 
the case in a democratic society where all of 
us participate in decisions. How can we dis- 
charge our responsibilities in creating condi- 
tions of understanding and reconciliation in 
the place where God has set us? There is no 
easy answer, but two things, at least, we can 
say. First, we can cultivate the kind of wis- 
dom and human concern which must charac- 
terize the decisions of a free people. This is 
importantly, although not exclusively, a mat- 
ter of education. Already we hear the clamor 
of those who demand a more rapid and in- 
tense training of scientists, after the present 
Russian example. We can have no quarrel 
with the scientist as such, and surely our 
need of more and better scientists is pressing. 
However, as one educator has recently stated: 
“Naturally we are vitally concerned with 
what happens in the laboratory and on the 
missile proving grounds. But we must re- 
member that the decisions that finally shape 
events are made at the polls and at the 
world’s conference tables.” For the right de- 
cisions, men of wide understanding and noble 
sensitivity are required, persons who have 
studied deeply in the subjects of distinctively 
humanistic interest—the social sciences, his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, the arts, and re- 
ligion. Colleges such as this one have an 
essential service to perform in the coming 
years, as we try to keep our technical compe- 
tence and our humane wisdom in balance. 

We should remark in this connection that 
the scientists have not been the chief of- 
fenders in the breaking of the lines of com- 
munication in the contemporary world. 
They have been muzzled, on occasion, and 
they have been exploited, but, given proper 
freedom, scientists transcend the artificial 
boundaries erected by pride and provincial- 
ism better than do most of their colleagues 
(theologians, in particular). This fact was 
cogently emphasized in a recent editorial 
in the Reporter Magazine. Mr. Ascoli points 
out that a decade or so ago many scientists 
became increasingly anxious about the im- 
plications of their own discoveries—he 
speaks of those few men aching under the 
Gedlike power of sheer destruction that 
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they themselves had brought into being. 
They began, as never before, to ask political 
and humanitarian questions—and they re- 
ceived few viable answers and little support 
from the guardians of the humanistic and 
religious tradition. These scientists desired 
the assurance that our system of spiritual 
values could somehow control the system of 
new weapons, and they wanted this assur- 
ance expressed, not in abstractions and plati- 
tudes, but in diplomacy and national policy. 
That these scientists did not succeed—that 
some were led into naive and desperate po- 
litical gambles, that others were cruelly and 
uselessly humiliated—all this constitutes an 
indictment of the entire intellectual com- 
munity. The intellectuals simply have not 
thrown themselves into the struggle for the 
primacy of spiritual values with total com- 
mitment. We (if I may be so presumptuous 
as to include myself in the category) avidly 
read the New York Times; we meet in con- 
ferences, sign declarations—and talk chiefly 
to each other. But somehow we are trag- 
ically ineffective—unable to propose work- 
able solutions of global misunderstanding, 
too timorous or too lazy to roll up our sleeves 
for the unremitting, rough-and-tumble con- 
flicts by which our nobly phrased ideals 
might possibly be transformed into realities 
of public policy. There is no reason for the 
rest of us either to condemn or to idolize 
the scientists—but there is reason enough 
and to spare for us to communicate freely 
with them, and with them to forge lines 
of communication with as much of mankind 
as we are able to reach. Few of us have 
ever ventured far from the reading room in 
such a quest. 

Finally—and this is the genuinely reli- 
gious dimension of our predicament—there 
is required of us a spiritual humility, rooted 
in a confident trust in God and His meth- 
ods. This, it seems to me, is what the temp- 
tation of Jesus enforces upon us if it is 
to be considered as anything other than a 
sly trick played by an embodied god on the 
devil. Here was One, conscious of possess- 
ing extraordinary power, who yet refused to 
throw his weight around, even in order to 
achieve demonstrably good ends. He pre- 
ferred to teach, to heal, and at last to die 
upon a cross. Such, it appears, is God’s 
strategy of redemption. Just what this strat- 
egy would involve for us, I frankly don't 
know—and I suspect that if I knew I would 
be reluctant to follow it. But if my faith 
is more than a compendium of theological 
guesses, I must trust the God whom Jesus 
trusted, I must be willing to follow the 
way in which He walked. It simply cannot 
be Christ on Sunday and Machiavelli the 
balance of the week: The spirit of Christ 
must somewhow snatch my spirit from the 
depths and send it in hot pursuit of sput- 
nik. We could not, if we would, cancel out 
what science has done. What we can do is 
to yield ourselves humbly to God’s redeem- 
ing power, revealed and mediated through 
Jesus Christ. He alone can purge our pride, 
turn our hatreds into love, and teach us to 
speak a common language with all our 
human brothers. 
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Alumni Association of Washington, D.C., 
holds an annual meeting when a citation 
is given to a Pennsylvanian who has 
made an outstanding contribution te the 
preserving and extending of the Ameri- 
can ideals of education. and constitu- 
tional government. This annual meeting 
was held last Saturday, and the citation 
was given to the distinguished president 
of Temple University, Robert L. Johnson, 

Dr. Johnson’s-address is a most help- 
ful contribution to the problems now 
confronting us. When he took over the 
presidency of Temple University, he im- 
mediately inaugurated a 20-year pro- 
gram, which has been completed in less 
than 15 years. Dr. Johnson believes that 
80 percent of the alumni of an institu- 
tion, properly approached, would give 1 
week’s salary to their alma mater, which 
would balance the budgets of higher in- 
stitutions of education. 

Dr. Johnson does not believe the state-« 
ment that for every boy and girl in col- 
lege there is at least one other who is 
qualified but who cannot afford a college 
education. He believes that lack of 
funds is not the real reason. He fur- 
ther states that at Temple, 80 percent 
of the students have jobs. He feels that 
a student who works his way through, 
either partially or entirely, gets more 
out of his college experience than the 
boys and girls whose families pay all the 
bills. 

Dr. Johnson suggests as an aid in high- 
er education that the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide a funds from which 
boys and girls may borrow and then pay 
the money back under favorable circum- 
stances. 

Mr. President, while I do not fully 
agree with any‘aid to education from 
the Federal level, yet I feel that Dr. John- 
son’s speech is sound, and, coming from 
a man of his ability, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

- A Look AHEAD . 

Madam President, distinguished guests, 
and ladies and gentlemen, I am greatly hon- 
ored to be chosen’ this year to receive your 
association's 1958 citation. I accept it with 
deep humility, realizing that I am but a 
symbol and that you would want me to 
share this award with all of our fine faculty 
and administrators and trustees, who have 
worked so unselfishly and with such dedica- 
tion to strengthen Temple University’s edu- 
cational program. 


plan in a little over 15 years. We are 
embarked upon a new 10-year effort, which 
with good luck and hard work will be 


cooperation of our university 
goals have been reached. ‘ 



























this because our former students have ar 
ized, as never before, the important 4 4 
they play through their St ia 
paigns which mean so much to us. : 
gifts from individuals,,industry, foundations, - 
and other sources are each year, 
I am happy to add that a number of bes 
quests from our alumni and interested per. 
sons in our community have helped us 
greatly in meeting our now rather 
yearly budget. 

So much for Temple. I did want you 
know that we are moving ahead and 
not fearful of the future. 

All over the country today college admin- 
istrators are making similar plans for the 
future, and their alumni from coast to coast 
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nearly every institution of higher 1 ; 
in the Nation could balance its operating 
budget. This is not impossible to achieve, 
but it can be done only by personal solici+ 


lowup must be, of course, well organized bya 
good development man-—the kind of a person 
who is able, imaginative, and trained for his _ 
responsibility. ‘ve 
In nearly every. community, ee ae 
there are still a few persons of wealth 
ave deaply contetned ne. %.how ‘hey saa 
their fortunes for the mont Seteeness te 
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way through college. At-Temple, about 80 

nt of our students have jobs. Some 
work in the afternoon, some have evening 

tions, and about 7,500 come to our night 
‘schools, holding jobs during the day. Most 
of these students win Yheir degrees and the 
vast majority are able to complete their 
course within @ 4-year period. Very frank- 
ly, a student who works his way through, 
either partially or entirely, is likely, I think, 





to get more out of his college experience than 
the majority of boys and girls whose families 
pay all the bills. 


This does not mean I am set against all 
Federal and State aid for the gifted young 
people who cam prove economic need. We 
are in a state of emergency. Specifically, we 
face a shortage of tists. For the first 
time in two gener our leadership in 
science and technology has been challenged 
by a potential foe. In such a time, those 
who can qualify should be able to go to the 
public treasuries and borrow against their 
personal futures to secure this Nation’s 
future. We should make it possible each 
year for at least 20,000 youths of demon-~ 
strated ability, ambition, character, and 
need, to have a loan from Federal funds, 

The plan might work like this: 

Borrowers would pay 2 percent interest 
and the full sum be repaid to the Federal 
Government in small amounts over a 15-year 
period following graduation. This would 
cost our Government approximately $160 
million a year after the program had been 
going 4 years. A life insurance feature could 
be included which the student would take 
out in favor of the.Government. This he 
could arrange to care of out of his loan. 
When a boy is graduated, he should receive 
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yor a special form from the Treasury, and each 
you year that he makes his payment a special 
is. A stamp could be sent to the borrower to at- 
riol- - tach to this form. employers would 
i bya be asked to inspect these once a year 
erson to see that these particular employees are 

living up to their contract. In most cases, 


corporations would be willing to deduct from 


a 





Government and send the funds to Wash- 
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gs. Bier 
A small staff in the United States Depart- 
Ment of Education could put this plan into 
_@ilect in a few months, and the chief edu- 


ee Ons Warn Nahe ab Goniguaned’ loge 


‘To have the privilege of competing for this 
Special. Federal educational fund loan, stu- 


ernest 
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A limited mumber of these young people 
would be recommended for a year or two of 
postgraduate study, and some similar method 
of financing could be worked out to help 
these particularly brilliant students. Many, 
to be sure, could earn most of their support 
as teachers and faculty assistants by the 
time they have reached the graduate level. 

In this way not only would they be a 
pledge against a continuing shortage of sci- 
entists but they would afford a measure of 
present relief to the problem of finding 
enough properly trained classroom teachers. 
One of the most interesting suggestions for 
replenishing our.store of teachers is that 
made months ago by the distinguished chief 
executive of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, General David Sarnoff. He believes in- 
dustry itself could be helpful by supplying 
technical teachers at_both the high-school 
and college levels. This might become a two- 
way lend-lease program between industry 
and education. It is worthy of our most 
serious consideration. 

Whatever we -do, we must do it quickly. 
History is pressing us hard in these times 
when yesterday, today, and tomorrow seem 
almost.as one. I say to you, as I have said 
to our faculties at Temple University, this 
is a time not for education as usual but for 
education as never before. The class of 1963 
already is knocking at our doors. Some seri- 
ous thinkers believe that by the time these 
young people are graduated, the fate of the 
Western World, for gord or ill, will have been 
signed and sealed. Much of the weight for 
what this decision will be rests on the Ameri- 
can college. 





Who Is Going To Control Farming? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_) HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Farm Journal an editorial 
by Carroll P. Streeter entitled “Who Is 
Going To Control Farming?” which was 
most interesting. I am sure it will be in- 
teresting to all who may read it. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as. follows: 

Wuo Is Gorne To .Conrrot Farmrvc? 
FaRMeERsS, OR SOMEBODY ELSE? It’s THE 
Bic QUESTION For 1958 

(By Carroll P. Streeter, editor, Farm 
Journal) 
Parmers have traditionally trudged to 





‘market with their stuff, asked the buyer 


what he’d give for it, taken it, and gone 
meekly home to raise more. Weak and sin- 
gle-handed they have come up against 
buyers who are relatively few and strong. 
In some places co-ops have tried to help. 
We've seen some of them perform brilliantly, 
others have languished, some have died. 
Up to now we've been able to coast along 
in this fashion, but we can’t from here on. 
Farmers are now faced with a decision that 
won't be put off forlong: _ sags 

- ‘Will they control and run their own busi- 
ness or will they let somebody else do it for 
them? ~ 

Consider these facts: 

Buyers are becoming even fewer and 
stronger. 
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Government programs are leaving farmers 
more and more disillusioned about salvation 
by that route. 

Private industry has begun to move in to 
integrate farmers, which simply means put- 
ting under single control, so far as possible, 
all the steps from raising the food to selling 
it to the consumer. The integrator gains a 
measure of. control over the whole works. 

There's nothing bad about integration. It 
has economic advantages and we're going to 
see more of it. Pioneer farmers, who pro- 
duced, processed, and ate their own food 
were integrators 100 percent. When you 
package and sell your own stuff at a road- 
side stand you are an integrator. When a 
co-op processes and sells your crop it’s an 
integrator. 

The biggest question now is not whether 
there will be more integration, but who the 
integrator will be. 

if it is to be farmers, singly or in groups, 
then they will continue to run their own 
business. If it is to be somebody else, then 
that somebody will one day control agricul- 
ture, and farmers will be somewhere along 
the road to becoming hired men working for 
wages. 

The broiler industry has shown how it 
can happen. In most cases nowadays, all 
the grower does is furnish the house and 
feed the chickens. He usually gets paid so 
much a pound, varying with his efficiency. 
He gets a sure return, such as it is, and takes 
only limited risk. The feed company or 
poultry processor owns the chickens, fur- 
nishes the feed, tells him pretty much what 
to do and has him deliver the chickens on 
call. (In a few places co-ops now offer broiler 
contracts.) 

The hog business has begun to go the 
same route. As Farm Journal was first to 
report, thousands of new hog raisers in the 
South are cranking out pork by the car- 
load on a variety of deals with feed-dealers. 
In some the feed dealer owns the pigs. In 
ethers he only furnishes the feed and credit. 

Hog contracts are now being offered by 
feed companies on the Great Plains; others 
are planned. An attempt has been made to 
do the same with eggs, in Kansas and nearby 
States. 

No one can blame the feed companies. 
They have an excellent product to sell and 
are merely trying to increase and stabilize 
their market. Some have been forced into 
the banking business, unwillingly, by com- 
petition. Moreover, some farmers involved 
in these deals are making more money, with 
less risk, than ever before, particularly in 
low-income areas. 

Do we have anyone but ourselves to blame 
if we sit by while someone else is alert 
enough to seize the opportunities that lie 
in integration? 

How, then, can farmers control and run 
their own business? 

Farm Journal believes there’s one answer, 
and only one. They've got to band together 
into powerful groups. to do what they can 
never hope to do alone. There are several 
ways to do it. No one of them holds the 
complete answer but each of them has a 
part of it. These five seem to have special 
promise: 

1. A new kind of selling co-op. 

2. Bargaining associations, which bargain 
for price only with or without handling the 
product. { 

3. Marketing orders, Federal and State. In 
these, if a specified majority vote for the 
order its terms apply to every producer and 
every buyer of the product in the area cov- 
ered. We now have some 70 Federal milk 
orders which govern price but not quantity. 
Another 35 Federal orders on 
fruits and vegetables specify quality but not 
price. In addition there are State marketing 
orders—California alone has nearly 30. They 
work best on products confined to one area. 
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4. Commodity groups that advertise and 
promote—such as the American Soybean As- 
sociation, American Dairy Association, Ore- 
gon Wheat Commission and others. 

5. Strong commodity programs of the 
general farm organizations. 

If we try all of these at once we can get 
somewhere. 

Let’s take a look at the selling co-ops. 
(Here we are not concerned with co-ops that 
buy farmers’ supplies, nor with how co-ops 
should be taxed.) 

Their future is about to be decided. 

Will they be able to become the integrators 
of agriculture or will they sit on their bot- 
toms and watch somebody else take over? 
Can they furnish the farmer financing that 
integration requires? Can they do some- 
thing for their members that the nonmember 
can’t match? Can they keep from handling 
heavy surpluses? 

Well, not any kind of a so-called co-op 
can. But a new kind of co-op has a good 
chance of doing all these things. 

This will be a co-op that limits its mem- 
bership to those solid, solvent operators who 
are willing to produce a top-quality product; 
a@ co-op willing to let other producers go, 
rather than one interested in rolling up 
the largest possible membership; a co-op in 
which you've got to be good to belong. 

Then it will be a co-op which will man- 
age to get a premium price for its quality 
product. 

These co-ops may have to start small, 
grow solidly and possibly merge into bigger 
units later. That can’t happen overnight. 

I especially liked that story from Mitchell 
County, Iowa, which Farm Journal carried 
in November. It involved just 32 farmers 
with an average of only 500 hens, yet they 
get a premium up to 9 cents a dozen. No- 
body is about to take them over, nor do 
they ask the Government to step in. They 
are their own integrators. 

What is it these 32 farmers are doing? 

Well, they formed a selling co-op. They 
grade eggs, by some pretty tough standards. 
If a man doesn’t want to meet them he 
doesn’t have to, but he’s soon out of the 
deal. (It’s that new kind of co-op which 
limits its members to quality operators.) 

Then the co-op found some good buyers, 
way off in New York City. Not only could 
it promise these buyers superior eggs, but 
also a steady supply. For this the buyers 
were glad to pay a premium. 

At the other end of the scale we have a 
few big, strong egg co-ops—and they are the 
eventual answer. All of them do the same 
things: 

They even out the flow of goods to mar- 
ket and avoid gluts. 

The big ones process the raw product and 
let the farmer earn some of the middlemen’s 
profit. 

They do research on how to improve the 
product. They finance the marketing job. 
And they advertise, promote, and sell under 
their own brand names, 

To do all this, co-ops must have manage- 
ment that is better than just good. It 
must be exceptional. And they’ve got to pay 
what it takes to employ some of the best 
business brains in the country. 

Also, from here on farmers will have to 
put up more capital—a good co-op will need 
@ lot of it and a substantial part must 
come from the members. 

Had it occurred to you that here, too, is a 
way in which farmers can take some first 
steps toward controlling their own produc- 
tion of some products? How? By control- 
ling the quality level at which they will sell. 
If they decide to market only peaches of top 
quality they will obviously put a limited sup- 
ply on the market. And if peach co-ops in 
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various areas conferred they might begin to 
affect production nationally. 

Anyone who wants to, can get into the top 
price class, even the little man, as in Mitchell 
County. A farmer can also get as big as he 
wants to, which its more than you can say 
under some Government programs with their 
acreage allotments. Those who.do the best 
job get paid the most, which is the way it 
should be, . 

Admittedly it’s easier to see how co-ops, 
bargaining associations, and marketing or- 
ders could get a better price for eggs, milk, 
fruit, and vegetables than for cash grains, 
cotton, and meat animals. .These devices 
may therefore work sooner for the eastern 
and western parts. of the country than for 
the central and southern. But we can show 
the way in the former and work toward a 
method for the latter. We already have a 
few co-ops grading and selling quality feeder 
cattle. 

So far we've stuck to what’s happening. 
Now let’s dream a bit. 

Suppose that ‘someday 75 percent of the 
hog farmers of Iowa, or a larger area, were to 
form a giant pork-raisers’' co-op and contract 
to let it sell their hogs. 

The co-op—as well as the buyer—would 
grade the hogs. Stores don’t let the custom- 
er grade their merchandise, do they? 

The co-op could offer the buyer any degree 
of quality he wanted, in any amount. It 
could assure lively bidding. It could even 
out the supply. ‘You’d book ahead when you 
wanted to sell hogs, and if. the co-op saw a 
glut coming it might ask you to hold off for 
3 days, perhaps getting you 50 cents a hun- 
dred more. Any organization controlling 75 
percent of the Iowa hog supply could”have a 
pretty powerful influemce on quality, on sup- 
ply, and on price, couldn’t it? 

“Absolutely visionary,’”’ you may say. But 
is it? The citrus co-ops, plus a Federal 
marketing order and orange administrative 
committees have Worked along these lines 
for orange and lemon growers for years. 
And how visionary is a carpenters’ union 
that bargains for 850,000 carpenters in 3,000 
locals throughout an entire nation? 

Isn't it time for farmers to do a little of 


-this bold kind of thinking? Farm Journal 


believes so. 

In addition, we'll need national farm or- 
ganizations, even more powerful than today. 
We'll need some forms of Government farm 
program during the transition years, par- 
ticularly for the basic crops of the Central 
and Southern States. Farm Journal does 
not believe that all Government farm pro- 
grams should be heaved out the window 
forthwith. But we should be moving away 
from them as fast as farmers can find ways 
to take over. 

What we need is organized selling power— 
collective bargaining for farmers—commod- 
ity by commodity. 

America’s laboring men deal for price 
through powerful unions. They don’t sell 
as individuals. 

Manufacturers, while they can’t get more 
than the public will pay, at least announce 
re And they slow 
w 
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side integrator or the Government step a 
do it for them. 


to the group. But he gains new power. 
Rather than losing control of his business 
he keeps it. 
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The Importance of Religious Overseas Aid 
EXTENSION ae REMARKS 


Rape « 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN i % 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 ; 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, men ot. 
good will throughout the world 
in the successful orbiting of the Amen J 
can earth satellite, Explorer. 

Everywhere men look aloft for this 
See ee aan herrea? na oe 

know-how, American 
on to peace. 

“oe in a larger sense, the people of the — 
world look aloft for another type of sign 
and symbol. 

I refer to their eager anticipation of 
further signs of the demonstration of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

I refer to the world’s anticipation of 
additional American generosity in fulfill. 
ment of our religious creed. 

As important as Explorer is for the 
world of tomorrow, it does not today feed 
a hungry stomach. It does not clothea 
body, tattered with rags. It does not 
heal a sick child. 

For these goals, the world looks to 
additional American humanitarian 


assistance. : 

I am most pleased, therefore, thata 
month-and-a-half from now, on March 
16, there will be observed once again the 
simultaneous fulfillment of the appeal 
of America’s three great religious faiths — 
for purposes of overseas aid. 

Last year, in the distribution of United 
States surplus commodities; a, 
America’s religious organizations 
available more than a billion po 
where-with-all in the service of m@ 
Every single dollar collected made a 
able more than.300 pounds of food. 

The slogan for this year is “Keep fall 
with those in need overseas—give — 
through your faith.” 

I am mentioning this March 16 
this far in advance because, through 
means, I hope to_highlight this 
program and thereby assure its ¢ 
possible success. 

It will be epecially appropriate ¢ 
year that Americans, by their ¢ 














































We are demonstrating that, while ¥ 
are interested in penetrating outer 5 
we are even more interested:in per 
ting forces of hunger, of illness, and I 
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council, Inc., describing the March 16 


al. 
Pr ssk unanimous consent that this 
o material be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. — 
There being no objection, the material 
- was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Pee (Catholic Relief Services, National Catholic 
ey Welfare Conference, Wm. P. Maloney, direc- 
: tor, public relations, 350 6th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Church World Service, National 
Council of the Churches. of Christ in the 
United States of America, G. E. Blackford, 
director, public relations, 215 4th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. United Jewish Appeal, 


ue Council of America, : 
publicity director, 165 West Street, New 
York, N. Y.) 
JaNUARY 28, 1958. 





ae The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY. 
[ United States Senate Office "Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: The major 1958 over- 

3 seas relief emphases of the three great relig- 

| ious faiths, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 

ish—through which they seek funds for pro- 
grams of assistanee to needy people of other 

lands—will coincide on Sunday, March 16. 

J 


pecifically 

; Protestant—One Great Hour of Sharing, 

| with major eo March 9-16, with spe- 

ES cial offerings in churches of participating 

eee denominations; 

— | Catholic—The Bishops’ Relief Fund ap- 
j 1, March 9-16, in Catholic churches; 


aa continuing programs in pockets of need 
; abroad to millions of undernourished and 
iiiaprivitcyedl dutin: weainis aeapentinnae 
As I am sure you are aware, these minis- 
tries of mercy account for more than 80 per- 
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their Government, the American 
people are providing material aid to many 
suffering inhabitants of the world. 

“But so great is the suffering and so 
great the need that it will always be essen- 
tial for individuals and churches to supple- 
ment this aid. 

“In so doing they not only reap the great 
persona! satisfaction which is somehow lack~- 
ing when one government simply makes 
funds available to other_ governments, but 
they bear witness to true’ brotherhood. 

“It is * * * with warm appreciation that 
ZI commend these efforts * * * to aid suffer- 
ing humanity.”—Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


\ KEEPING FAITH WITH THOSE IN NEED 


Our three religious faiths—Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jéwish—are currently appeal- 
ing to their- people for support of their 
overseas aid programs.” 

Through these efforts—the Protestant One: 
Great Hour of Sharing, the Catholic Bish- 
ops’ Relief Fund, and the United Jewish Ap- 
peal Rescue Fund—programs of assistance 
to the needy are carried on throughout the 
free world. 

GREATEST OF VOLUNTARY OVERSEAS RELIEF 

EFFORTS 


These ministries of mercy account for 
more than 80 percent of America’s volun- 
tary overseas relief efforts, and give person- 
to-person assistance annually to millions of 
hungry and needy people—refugees from op- 
pression, the chronically undernourished and 
underprivileged, the victims of war, disaster, 
and famine, and other destitute and hun- 
gry. © Through such sharing with the less 
fortunate, Americans emphasize the com- 
mon spiritual brotherhood of than ‘that is a 
first essential for a lasting peace. 


SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE 


These supported by the more 
than 100 million Americans enrolled as mem- 
bers of the three great faiths, are carried 
out at lowest possible cost. For example, in 
the distribution of United States surplus 
commodities—more than a billion pounds 
through religious agencies in 1957—-each dol- 
lar expended made available more than 300 
pounds of food. 

This is possible because in the worldwide 
organizations of the religious faiths there 
are so many thousands of voluntary workers 
available among the peoples aided—putting 
cost at a minimum and person-to-person 
contact. at a maximum. 

Through the year, hundreds of millions of 
pounds of food, clothing, medicines, self- 
help, and other supplies will be distributed, 
programs of resettlement, constructive de- 
velopment and other assistance maintained, 
and and hospitals, tuberculosis, 
and other health projects aided. 


SLOGAN: KEEP FAITH WITH THOSE IN NEED OVER- 
SEAS—GIVE THROUGH YOUR FAITH 


Current appeals in which funds are raised 


Catholic—The Bishops’ Relief Fund ap- 
peal, March 9-16, in Catholic churches. 

Jewish—-The United Jewish Appeal Rescue 
Pund, a continuing effort during this séason. 
SUMMARY 4 
See eaunaee renee _Gevesatanit Catho- 
Jewish—carry on bulk of 
aeuansieat tagenerd eisat” a0 tae Yomnetons 
‘and destitute overseas, 


clothing, bedding, 
See 
needy, including United States 
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They maintain continuing programs of re- 


settlement, constructive development, self- 
help projects, and other assistance for 
refugees. 


They assist orphanages and hospitals, tu- 
berculosis and other health projects. 

2. This aid is given in spiritual brother~- 
hood with the needy everywhere and urge 
every American to keep faith with those in 
need overseas by giving through your faith. 

3. The specific appeals of the faith agen- 
cies this spring, are highlighted by: The 
Protestant One Great Hour of Sharing and 
The Bishops’ Relief Fund appeal of Catho- 
lic Relief Services, both March 9-16; and the 
United Jewish Appeal Rescue Fund, a con- 
tinuing éffort during this. season. 

If. you would like further information or 
additional service’ in connection with this 
campaign, please get in touch with any of 
the following advertising council offices: 

New York, Harold Rosenberg or Gordon 
Kinney, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. ¥. 

Chicago, Mrs. L. S. Schwartz, Room 2000, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Hollywood, Robert Grey, 9100 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 





Dairy Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, 
Inc., is representative of the dairymen 
in most of New York State, northern 
Pennsylvania, northern New Jersey, Ver- 
mont, and the western sections of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. Very re- 
cently, there was taken a survey with 
regard to the attitude of the_producers 
in this great cooperative toward the 
dairy price-support levels which have 
been proposed. 

I have received from Mr. A. Morelle 
Cheney, secretary of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc., a 
letter containing a report on this survey. 
His letter is so interesting and illumi- 
nating and extremely pertinent, that I 
feel it should be brought to the attention 
of all the Members of the Congress. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DaIrYMEN’s LEAGUE COOPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., January 28, 1958. 
Hon. Irnvinc M. Ives, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ives: On behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s League I want to ex- 
press our sincere appreciation for the inter- 
est which you have shown in the dairy in- 
dustry by the introduction of your bill in 
the Senate. 

A survey which we have made in the milk- 
shed gives evidence that your action is in 
line with the wishes of 90 percent of the 












New York State, northern Pennsylvania, 
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northern New Jersey, Vermont, and the 
western sections of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. 

At the present time we have reports that 
cover contacts made with 2,045 milk pro- 
ducers. An analysis of the reports shows 
that: 

1. Seventy-five percent of ttiose contacted 
believed dairy price-support levels should 
not be reduced April 1 or thereafter; 

2. 15 percent of those contacted believed 
price supports should be maintained at pres- 
ent levels unless (a) supports are reduced 
or eliminated for other farm products as 
well as dairy products; (b) a self-help pro- 
gram be used to offset the Government’s 
proposal; 

3. Seven percent favored removal of price 
supports for dairy products believing that 
within a year or two all farmers would be 
better off without Government pricing; 

4. One percent believed the Government 
should reduce price-support levels on dairy 
products on a gradual scale over a 2- or 3- 
year period; 

5. The remainder, or 2 percent, although 
understanding the new program reserved 
judgment. 

We hope this will be of value to you as it 
has been to us in determining how the in- 
dividual dairy farmer feels about this price- 
support issue. 

Sincerely, 
A. MoRRELLE CHENEY, Secretary. 


Congressional Investigations and the Code 
of Fair Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, notwithstand- 
ing the costs of $243 estimated by the 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, an article entitled “Congressional 
Investigations and a Code of Fair Pro- 
cedure,” written by Samuel H. Hofstadt- 
er, a distinguished justice of the State 
of New York, and Shirley R. Levittan, a 
distinguished member of the New York 
bar, and published in the New York Law 
Journal. 

I offer this article, which is quite 
lengthy, but extremely well written, for 
printing in the Recorp without necessar- 
ily subscribing to all the statements made 
init. However, it raises the fundamental 
issue of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Watkins case, and other decisions 
which require us to fix our attention on 
the development of a code of procedure 
for investigation by congressional com- 
mittees. 

I am working on this subject with the 
staff of the Conimittee on Rules and 
Administration, of which I have the 
honor to be a member. The staff is 
making a survey of what we are doing 
now, as well as preparing to make certain 
recommendations as to what we ought 
to do, with a view of ultimate hearings 
on the entire subject. 

I point out one statement in this article 
which epitomizes what I have in mind: 
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Even when correct procedures have been 
instituted, it is desirable to perpetuate them 
in a code—just as common-law principles 
oftem have been enacted into statutes—lest 
salutary rules established by usage and cus- 
tom be discarded or eroded by disuse or 
abuse. 


There being no objection, the article . 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS AND A CODE OF 
Far PROCEDURE 
(By Samuel H. Hofstadter and Shirley R. 
Levittan) 
INTRODUCTION 

In a democracy, sovereign abnegation— 
the mark of political civilization—takes the 
form of self-restraint on the. part of the 
people themselves in the person of their leg- 
islative representatives. For, as John Stuart 
Mill reminds us, the “tyranny of the major- 
ity” is a danger to individual freedom. 

To avoid concentration of absolute power, 
the Founding Fathers evolved our written 
Constitution with its triune system of sepa- 
ration of powers and checks and balances— 
an equilibrium sustained by our unique in- 
stitution of judicial review. The Legislature, 
as well as the Executive, must conduct. its 
activities within certain limits. And in no 
field has the relation of the Legislature to 
the law of the land, in the context of indi- 
vidual right, proved so delicate as in the area 
of legislative investigation. 

Constitutional command,:enforced by ju- 
diciai decision, provides only benchmarks for 
legislative inquiry. It is in the broad area 
of discretion which is within constitutional 
bounds that restraint of power—self-imposed 
by Congress—must operate to protect indi- 
vidual freedom, When this self-discipline is 
lacking, the gap between the legally permis- 
sible and the morally inadmissible so widens 
as to generate the carnival of excesses ex- 
hibited by some investigating committees in 
recent years. The surest protection for the 
individual against such invasion lies in the 
adoption by Congress of a self-imposed code 
of fair procedure that will maintain the bal- 
ance between requisite public power and es- 
sential private right. Insolence of office can 
run riot in the absence of such a code; and 
the truculent statement by one committee 
chairman : to a witness—“the rights you have 
are the rights given you by the committee”— 
might become an accepted norm. The tem- 
perature of the committees rises as the level 
of their fairness falls—producing a whole 
crop of abominations. 

ORIGINS OF LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY 


The legislative investigation was born in 
17th century England at the very time that 
free government—the rule of law, not of 
men—was being established by a Parliament 
devoted to ural safeguards as the 
guardian of liberty.* 


quiry was soon utilized as an aid to legisla- 
tive enactment and to surveillance of gov- 
ernmental officers. Sir Edward Coke de- 
scribed the Commons as the “general inquisi- 
tors of the realm.” * 

It was during this period that America was 
settled, and the power of legislative investi- 
gation was taken for granted in colonial as- 
semblies; ¢ the framers of the Constitution 
considered the investigative function a nor- 
ro incident and prerogative of a legislative 

ye 
LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY IN ENGLAND 

However, the development of such investi- 
gations in the United States took a different 
form from that which it ultimately assumed 
in Britain itself.* The British form of govern 
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Footnotes at end of speech, 
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ment is based on legislative primacy, 
its constitution is not a single document, 
a complex of yeas and nays. In Britain 


executive power is part of ae nea Ce - 


majority. The Commons’ 
time ba aitee then an cubeeloncn aici 


it frequently fulfills the requisite aco g 


purpose that in the United States is achieveq — 
by means of legislative inquiry. 


added legislative investigation is n es 


Parliament may resort to a select 
asthe vehicle for such study. The power ; 
of the select committees—used exclusively up 


to the 18th century—is practically unlimited — 


as long as the House of Commons is in 
The absolute quality in 

of the legislative power to investigate ae 

origin in-the fact that lex parliamenti 

specifically and willfully excluded from { 


lex terrae. This has never been ‘the ce 


the United States. 

Perhaps because of the almost Mmttiegy 
powers of the parliamentary select commit. 
tees, which came to a head in the vi 
of the Walpole investigation of 1742, the last’ 
century has seen in England a singular 
exercise of restraint in the area of } 
inquiry. Since the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, the select committee has seldom been 
invoked. 

Instead the task of investigation has been 
delegated to extralegislative bodies—gen- 
erally to the royal commissions of inquiry 
and occasionally to the tribunals of i 
The royal commissions are independent 
Parliament. They ordinarily have —7 
the power of subpena nor contempt, yet have 
been able to function effectively. In part this 
is due to their mood of moderation 
measure to the settled character of | 
homogeneous British public, The tribums 
of inquiry, however, have the power of 
pelled testimony, and the witnesses bi 
them, in turn, may usually claim substan- 
tially all the formal privileges obtaining 
&@ Judicial proceeding. 

Thus, in England, although on one hand 


the paramountcy of Parliament rendered | , 


vestigative power absolute, on the 
delegation of investigative authority to the 
Royal Commissions (and the Tribunals of 
Inquiry), generated a climate of sober mod- 
eration consonant with ancient liberties. 
Whereas in England the investigative func- 
tion was funneled into the Royal Commis- 
sion, thereby contracting the scope of 4 
quiries by Commons itself, the reverse 

ess characterized the development of 
legislative investigation in the United 

A narrow base grew into an ever-wi 
apex. Thus the need youl =a 


areas of expansion. In the early years ’ 

Sseunvhal acuta ahaa tinea 

cay umaban or aiseaas a 
of Government . 


During and following our national 
as a Union, there were investigations 4 
various phases of the Civil War.’ 
eee ee eee eet 


mercial "enlargement investigation? 
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tions into banking and finance were in- 
. ” 

Ores debacle of the twenties and prohibi- 
tion on one hand, and general governmental 
intervention on the other, caused Americans 
to become increasingly concerned with hon- 
est government. The investigative scrutiny 
was then shifted to national ‘corruption as 
exemplified in the Teapot Dome scandal 

24). When the country was plunged 
into the great depression and national in- 
terest converged on matters of economic con- 
cern, the famous inquiry of the Stock Ex- 
change resulted (1932), as well as many new™ 
deal investigations. 

“In the forties and early fifties, the after- 
‘math of hot and told wars focused atten- 
tion on subversion; and a new type of in- 
vestigation took the center of the stage— 
the loyalty investigation, which inquired not 
only into conduct, but inevitably into opin- 
jons and beliefs as well. With this shift 
in emphasis the power of congressional in- 
vestigation proliferated and pervaded the 
very homes of private citizens. And now in 
the midfifties, when labor and management 
problems are of utmost significance in a na- 
tion—and indeed a free world—which must 
afirm its underlying economic system, the 
investigative attention has veered to. faith- 
less fiduciaries suspect of converting to their 
own use trust funds of their fellow workers, _ 
and to racketeers whd have infiltrated respec- 
table labor and management groups from 
the nether world. 

Unlike the contracting process which took 
place in Great Britain, in the United States, 
as the base of governmental activity widened, 
both on the national and international 
scene, so did the use of the congressional 
investigative power numbers and 
inimpact. In view of its development with- 
in our triune system of government, it is 
highly improbable that general resort can 
be had to investigations by. extra legislative 
sources such as the British Royal Commis- 
sions. It is unlikely that Congress would 
acquiesce in—or the people accept—this de- 
parture from our tradition: Indeed, such 
commisisons as have been appointed in our 
country have, generally, proved’ ineffective. 
It may be anticipated, therefore, that growth 
= congressional investigative power will con- 

jue, 


itis more urgent than ever, therefore, that 
the congressional power to investigate be de- 
fined—both externally, under the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the court, and, in- - 
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on its own activities by means of 
4 code of fair procedure. 
LIMITS ON LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY 
Though lawyers may differ as to what are 
the external limits of the power of Con- 
gress to investigate, they would certainly 
agree that there are limits. The legislative 
Power to investigate is broad but not unlim- 
ited. Investigations, like statutes and other 
actions of the Legislature, are subject to 
_ the Constitution—the supreme law of the 
But the constitutional. bounds are 
ample—and even 
With the temper of the times. There is a 
Rear shore that is clearly permissible and a 
far shore that is illegal. In be- 


ternally, through self-limitation imposed by ~ 
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stay further aggression. If it be urged that 
such judicial power was never expressly 
granted by the Constitution, it may be ob- 
served that the power of Congress to inves- 
tigate likewise is an implied one—its génera- 
tion was in implication and its sanction was 
by prescription, 
PURPOSES OF CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


The power of Congress to seek informa- 

tion—one of the greatest it possesses—is vi- 
tal to its legislative competence. Clearly 
within the permissible are all investigations 
which relate to 1} tion—pending, pro- 
posed or prospective.. It is equally well rec- 
ognized that “investigations conducted for 
the personal aggrandizement of the investi- 
gators or to punish those investigated are 
indefensible. There is no congressional pow- 
er to expose solely for the sake of exposure” 
(United States v. Watkins, 354 U. S. 178). 
_ But while it is relatively simple to define 
the prohibited and even the permissible, the 
shadowy area between presents a more per- 
plexing problem. Much of the error relating 
this midarea arises not only from the fact 
that the power to investigate is an implied 
one, but also because investigation, when 
assimilated to legislative competence, in- 
cludes a broader orbit then the enactment of 
statutes—in their usual connotations. 
Among other things, Congress has the power 
to declare war. It is the purse of the realm 
and regularizes both taxation and disburse- 
ment. It even largely participates in execu- 
tive appointment by its authority of advice 
and consent. As a corollary to these powers, 
in its historic development from the Com- 
mons of Parliament opposed to the absolut- 
ism of the King, Congress has the duty to 
correct official mismanagement—accidental 
or willful. Further, in general, it is Con- 
gress that under the Constitution must pro- 
vide for the general welfare of the Nation. 
All the powers delegated by the people to 
their Government—and not confided to the 
executive or judiciary—necessarily repose in 
their legislative representatives—the Con- 
gress. >- 

It was in this’ frame of reference that 

Woodrow Wilson included within the legisla- 
tive competence its “informing function” * 
and reminded us that Congress. is “the eyes 
and ears * * * of its constituents.” The 
people can conduct inquiries only through 
agents. And, obviously, this is the function 
neither of the judiciary nor of the executive. 
It must necessarily reside in Congress. 
Thus, as long as the informing function— 
“self-informing and ‘informing the Nation— 
may in. some way be related to the broad 
power confided to Congress, it is a legitimate 
basis for investigation. “The public is, of 
course, entitled to be informed concerning 
the workings of its government” and Con- 
gress indubitably has the power “to inquire 
into and publicize corruption, maladminis- 
tration or inefficiency in agencies of the Gov- 
ernment.” But “that cannot be inflated into 
a@ general power to expose when the predomi- 
nant result can only be an invasion of the 
private rights of individuals.” * 

That exposure for exposure’s sake is not 
valid has been said repeatedly—and once 
again in the Watkins case. But this is not 
the same as saying Congress may not seek 
information for the sake of information— 
both for itself and the public, The latter is 
a wholly different matter, So far as the 
writers know, the right of investigation for 
the purposes of information, though never 
explicitly questioned, has never been bluntly 
asserted, except, perhaps, by Woodrow Wilson 
who said, “The informing function of Con- 
gress is to be preferred even to the legislative 
function.” This affirmation is believed to be 
not ‘only a correct viewpoint but a valid 
‘statement of congressional competence. 
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In this view the investigative power is 
practically unlimited; so long as it is exer- 
cised for informative uses conducive to the 
welfare of the Nation under the general 
welfare clause—unless and until the pursuit 
of information collides with a right pro- 
tected by the Constitution and the element 
of good sought for is disproportionate to the 
mischief entailed ih the violation of such 
basic right.“ Indeed, if the informative 
function could not be justified under the 
general-welfare clause, it could be validated 
as a prerogative achieved by prescription; for 
it cannot be doubted that from the earliest 
times in its history, the Congress has as- 
siduously performed an “informing func- 
tion” of this nature.* 

But, as the informing function moves fur- 
ther away from the more traditionally legis- 
lative purposes—and approaches the consti- 
tutionally prohibited—investigative practice 
must be controlled by an objective correla- 
tive which will maintain a balance between 
the underlying competence of Congress to 
inform itself—and the public—and the pro- 
tection of individual right. Investigation, 
like any governmental activity, must operate 
within the Billi of Rights and other consti- 
tutional guaranties. Whether such is the 
case becomes a matter for the courts. And 
it should be noted that if Congress has not 
always articulated the scope of their inves- 
tigations, heretofore, the courts have not 
paused to stake out the bounds of Congress’ 
constitutional competency in every aspect of 
the investigative power; perhaps because 
they followed the traditional and generally 
salutary principle of dealing only with the 
immediate question without reaching any 
other until it arises. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND CONGRESS 


The traditional reluctance of the judiciary 
to impose restraint on the legislature arises 
from the innate respect which one coordi- 
nate branch of Government holds for an- 
other. Heretofore, judicial guidance and re- 
straint has been less marked in the field of 
legislative action generally than in that of 
the executive branch of Government. 
Doubtiess this was due to a historical, po- 
litical orientation. Parliament was the pro- 
tector of the people as against the sovereign. 
Though originally his creature and the keep- 
er of his conscience, the judiciary came to 
see greater danger from the King; and it 
drew closer to Parliament. In establishing 
our own libertarian forms, the judiciary 
tended to a sterner attitude toward the 
executive and a more friendly one to the 
legislature. Marbury v. Madison was the 
first of the historic cases establishing the 
power of the Supreme Court to review the 
action of its coordinate branches of Gov- 
ernment. 

Earlier in our history, the legislature re- 
mained closer to the people than the execu- 
tive, but now this is no longer so. The bond 
between the citizen and his representative in 
the Congress chosen by him was a personal 
one. The figure of the President selected 
by the electoral college was remote. The 
President represented the people at large. 
Congressmen represented individual men 
and women. But owing to the new means 
of transportation and communications— 
among many other factors which need not 
be explored here—these distinctions no long- 
er obtain. The occupant of the White House 
enters every home in the land. There is no 
basis for a different attitude toward the 
legislature than toward the executive— 
either on the part of the people or the 
judiciary. 

THE WATKINS CASE 


The recent Watkins case, if it did not 
initiate, signalized the point of departure 
in the attitude of the judiciary in dealing 
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with its legislative coordinate.as to investi- 
gation competence. “Accommodation of the 
congressional need for particular informa- 
tion with the individual and personal in- 
terest in privacy is an arduous and delicate 
task for any court. * * * We cannot simply 
assume, however, that every congressional 
investigation is justified by a public need 
that over balances any private rights af- 
fected.” 

Drawing support from the renewed vitality 
of due process displayed in cognate areas, in 
Watkins, the Supreme Court drew a line 
insulating basic individual rights from in- 
vasion by congressional committees. As 
Chief Justice Warren points out, it under- 
lines the shift in emphasis from definition 
of the scope of the investigative power in 
terms of the inherent ilimitations of the 
source of that power * to the accommoda- 
tion between public right and private need. 
The shift in emphasis is a natural outgrowth 
of the post World War II loyalty investiga- 
tion, where congressional scrutiny was 
turned not so much on official conduct as on 
private citizens. For the problem then is no 
longer a matter of the extent of the in- 
vestigative right of Congress—but rather its 
impact on other equally precious but oppos- 
ing rights of individuals.“ The court must 
choose among competing goods as well as 
among the competing precedents which en- 
shrine its previous choices ng. those 
good, in David Riesman's phrase. 

Watkins is an historic case not only in its 
reaffirmation of the court’s duty and power 
to held a coordinate branch within consti- 
tutional bounds, but in its imsistence that 
basic rights of the individual citizen are the 
primary and ultimate concern of our system 
of government. It will leave its imprint not 
only in the particular area in which it 
wrought in our time but on the whole pat- 
tern of the American idea for all time. 

Its importance extends beyond its im- 
mediate ruling which held a conviction of 
criminal contempt invalid under the due 
process clause because the pertinency of the 
question propounded to the witness had not 
been made clear._ It reaffirmed that the con- 
stitutional rights of witnesses must be re- 
spected because the Bill of Rights is ap- 
plicable to investigations as to all forms of 
governmental action. Investigations, like 
any governmental activity, must operate 
within constitutional limitations. Thus, it 
represents a landmark in the eternal struggle 
to provide procedural safeguards to make 
America safe for honorable differences. 

It laid down broad guide lines for the con- 
duct of legislative inquiry—not in a spirit 
of restraint on congressional prerogative, 
but as an aid to its stewardship.” Actually, 
by setting forth the metes and bounds in 
limitation of investigative powers, it illu- 
mined the broad expanse of its lawful 
domain. 


CONGRESS CRITICIZES THE COURT 


There was shrill criticism of the Watkins 
case by various Members of Congress. In- 
cluded in the criticism was reference to the 
separation of powers, But that is precisely 
one of the besetting sins of the investigating 
committees in recent years. In their ex- 
cesses they have invaded the executive and 
judicial departments by attempting, among 
other things, to act as indicting, prosecuting, 
and enforcing agencies. 

Of course, criticism of the Supreme Court, 
as of other branches of Government, is in 
order—it is the duty and right of all in a 
democratic community—when it is imper- 
sonal, reasonable, and temperate. That is 
not the kind of criticism, however, which was 
uttered. Some Senators are reported to 
have spoken of ; others to have 
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brainwashed by the left. A House leader as- 
serted that the recent decisions had crippled 
the investigating committees of Congress. 

It was a grave disservice when legislators 
quibbled on the Court’s jurisdiction and 
power; spoke of circumscribing its province 
and competence by abridging its appellate 
jurisdiction; advocated coercive and restric- 
tive measures in the selection and removal 
of the Justices; and urged ill-considered leg- 
islation to rectify its decisions—actually to 
nullify them—and even to provide a system 
for their recall by popular vote. 

Criticism is constructive when it prompts 
a reexamination of policies and modifications 
of existing practices in the authorization of 
committees, and when it results in the bet- 
ter conduct of them. To assure the latter, 
the enactment of a code of fair procedure 
is imperatively indicated. It would be more 
useful for our representatives to address 
themselves to this problem than to fulminate 
against the Supreme Court. 

At the present time of writing, except for 
a wholly inadequate one adopted by the 
House of Representatives in 1955, no code has 
been enacted notwithstanding frequent 
promises to do so. No committee of Con- 
gress—for that matter no other arm or agency 
of Government—may be suffered to place it- 
self above the law of fair play. The external 
limits to investigation embodied in the Con- 
stitution, as interpreted and enforced by the 


courts, are inherent in our system of gov-~ 


ernment. Equally basic to the underlying 
concept of fair play is the principle of self- 
restraint. The House and Senate must im- 
pose upon themselves a mandatory uniform 
code of fair procedure for their respective 
committees. Congressional leadership of 
both parties has persistently defauited in dis- 
charging its obligation in this critical mat- 
ter. It is to be hoped that they will not de- 
lay any longer. Congressional investigation, 
while not a trial in the strict sense of the 
word, has effects so far reaching that ele- 
mentary safeguards must be maintained. 
Despite the apparently improved motivation 
and temper with which recent inquiries have 
been conducted, reliance must rest on 
fixed principles and not on the vagaries of 
individuals. Even when correct procedures 
have been instituted, it is desirable to per- 
petuate them in a code—just as common-law 
principles often have been enacted into stat- 
utes—lest salutary rules established by usage 
and custom be discarded or eroded by disuse 
or abuse. 


A CODE OF FAIR PROCEDURE 


This article has undertaken to establish 
that a code is requisite. But its limitations 
do not permit a plenary discussion of the 
pros and cons of all the suggestions that 
have been made delineating such a code. 
Model codes have been proposed and their 
best features may be utilized. 

The duty on the part of the witness to 
testify is implicit. “He who will live by 
society must let society live by him when it 
requires to * * *, From the point of view 
of society’s right to our testimony, it is 
to be remembered that the demand comes 
not from-any one person or set of persons 
but from the community as a whole—from 
justice as an institution and from law and 
order as indispensable elements of civilized 
life.” = 

With this as a point of departure, the fol- 
lowing suggestions have been made as to 
what a code of fair procedure for eee 
sional investigations should include: 

1. Established practice of some form of 
representation by counsel, to include limited © 

cross-examination in the discretion of the 
committee. 


said that the Court was worse than the ~~ 2. Provision for the reading of a relevant 


Kremlin; that it had been indoctrinated and prepared statement of reasonable length at. 
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February 


the time of the hearing and the filing of 


a statement after the hearing. A Person 1 


by testimony _ 


given should be permitted to give his own 


who deems himself defamed by 


testimony, if such procedure we not 
Oe ee art Fp 


3. Ample opportunity of asserting = ' 


able constitutional guaranties which & Wit 


ness is entitled to invoke. 
4. Control of television, radio and 
coverage to render it consistent with ~ 


oe Stipulation that action in maine 
substance be by majority vote. 

6. Requirement of multiple membership tq. 
conduct executive hearings, when so de. 
manded by the witness. 

7. Adequate notice of subpena. 

8. Furnishing an accurate transcript ot 
testimony to the witness on request. 

9. Prohibition of disclosure of 
in executive sessions, except as it becomes 
part of public hearings. 

10. Adequate sanctions for violation of, the 
provisions of the code. 

The above represents some of the broad 
areas a code must cover; the foregoing 
visions, of course, must operate within 
proper bounds of the investigation—it is as- 
sumed that its scope has been adequately 
outlined and that the questions propounded 
are pertinent to the inquiry. 

Such a code will have a salutary effect, 
The investigative power of Congress is in- 
dispensable to the American system of goy- 
ernment. For the welfare of the Nation itis 
important that its continued vitality » 
maintained—not eroded by possible 


% 4 


those not justly entitled to invoke it, 
brought that great constitutional canon 
into some disrepute—with the result that 


ess, is in support, and not in derogation 
that well established power, which can be 
the very self and voice of the people. pT 
CONCLUSION se 
But a code is not in itself sufficient. lt 


them does not also 


wetness ueiacn es ante tek. Cea 


cognizance not only to rule and statute, 


iy 


also to self-discipline and mannerliness—ia 


their best connotation. 
One writer points out the futility and 
limitation of fair procedure codes, and ¢m- 
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on both sides, stress of rights must be 
palanced by insistence on obligation. There 
are important things which must take the 
place of considerations or there 
could be no human society. The progress 
of humanity has resulted more from the con- 
cept of duty than of right. Former Ambas- 
sador Kenan put it well: “Freedom lies only 
in the greatest harmony between obligation 
and will and reality. - ce 
of that system of restraints most closely in 
tune with our own nature and with the 
order of this world.” 
POSTSCRIPT 

In a prophetic insight, based on past ex-~ 
periences, into future political aberrations, 
James Madison, one of our Founding Fathers, 
perceived: “In framing a government which 
js to be administered by men over men, 
the great difficulty lies in this: You must 
first enable the government to control the 

erned and in the next place oblige it to 
control itself” (the Federalist, No. 51, Feb. 
8, 1788). 

A code for congressional inquiries is part 
of the governmental self-restraint requisite 
for,democracy. Procedural safeguard is the 
keystone of self-control. It is the heart of 
democracy, in which government exists not 
for self-perpetuation of power but to effect 
the safety and happiness of its free citizens. 
It is the essence of due process—good ends 
must be secured by good means. The thesis 
that the end justifies any means is rejected 
by all thinking men. Though sometimes dis- 

as the friend of freedom, or security, 
or piety, it is hostile to them all. It is a phi- 
losophy implemented only by authoritarian 
techniques. 

In an age when the ultimate issue has 
been framed between West and East—an issue 
that may not be resolved by might on the 
battlefield, because that is unthinkable, but 
by the power of moral strength in the com- 
petition for men’s minds and hearts—we 
dare not permit alien procedures to infiltrate 
our way of life. For in the between 
the concept of the dignity of individual man 
and the authoritarianism of the monolithic 
state, an army of principles will penetrate 
where an army of soldiers cannot. It will 
March on the horizon of the world and_it 
will conquer. 

The importance of the safety of the nation 
_. be underestimated; equally. impor- 

is the more inclusive safety of a way 
of life which is based on principle and not 
expedience. America; always a beacon to 
lovers of freedom everywhere, in the provi- 
dence of God, will remain so—the last best 
hope of mankind—the perfect ideal of or- 
dered freedom under moral law. 


-_ 


*Representative J. Parnell Thomas, 1948. 
_ *For an excellent and brief history of the 
Origins of legislative investigation and the 
Varying practice in England and the United 
States see Telford Taylor, Grand Inquest, on 
which our summary is largely based. 
"Institutes, book IV. 
*See Charles 8S. Potts, Power of Legislative 
To Punish for Contempt, 74 U. of P. 
Review, 691, 780. One of the earliest 


at length in Herman Finer, The 


 _*The form of British legislativerinquiry is 
= 18 University of Chicago Law 
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ter of a century since. Its special compe- 
tence lies in inquiry into indiscreet or repre- 
hensible acts of Government officials which 
have a political frame of reference and 
which do“net warrant indictment. The po- 
litical charge is removed from the arena of 
partisan controversys and submitted to 
the procedure of what is almost a court of 
law. The tribunals can be invoked only by 
a joint resolution of Parliament and its 
members are designated by the Crown. 

*The first investigation in our history, 
which took place in 1791—an inquiry into 
the disaster of the St. Clair expedition 
against the Indians—is an example. Other 
similar inquiries in the.early years included 
investigations of the Treasury Department 
(1800 and 1824); the territorial government 
of Mississippi (1800); the War Department 
(1809 and 1832); government clerks gener- 
ally (1818); the Post Office (1820 -and 
1822); the Bank of the United States (1832 
and 1834);’ the New York Customs House 
(1839); the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
(1849); the Secretary of the Interior (1850). 
There were, of course, a few more general- 
ized inquiries in pre-Civil War days, such 
as the 1827 investigation of the tariff. But 
these were exceptions to the general rule of 
inquiry into the conduct of government 
agencies and officials. 

* Investigations were made into John 
Brown’s raid at Harpers Ferry, the Union 
defeats at Bull Run and Ball’s Bluff, and 
the condition of the late insurrectionary 
States. 

# Most important among these inquiries 
were the investigations into the Credit Mo- 
bilier, which financed the Union Pacific 
Railroad, into corruption in the procure- 
ment of subsidies for the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. and into the bankruptcy of 
Jay Cooke & Co. 

#1 Also known as the Pujo hearings from 
the chairman Rep. Arsene Pujo, of Louisi- 
ana. The investigation took place in 1912. 

#2 Lord Moulton once said that human ac- 
tions may be divided into three groups— 
those within the domain of positive law, 
those within the domain of free choice, and 
those within that vast region between the 
two, which he terms the unenforcible—the 
things a man must impose upon himself— 
duty, good taste, and the capacity to discard 


~ dubious promptings. The real greatness of 


a nation, its true civilization is measured by 
the extent of its obedience to the unenforc- 
ible. 

% Constitutional Government, Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

4 United States v. Watkins (354 U. S., 178). 

It should be noted that when the legis- 
lative power to inquire collides with execu- 
tive acts and functions, a choice must like- 
wise be made and the line is drawn when the 
inquiry would be subversive of the effective 
functioning of the Executive Department. 

16 United States v. Watkins, supra. 

“For cases within the earlier tenor of 
definition of scope, see Kilbourn v. Thomp- 
son (103 U. S., 168); McGrain v. Dougherty 
(273 U. S., 185); Sinclair v. United States (279 
U. S., 263). 

% The court recognized that abuses of the 
investigative process may imperceptibly lead 
to the abridgment of protected freedoms, 
and as previously held in United States v. 
Rumley (345 U. S., 41), where first amend- 
ment rights are threatened, an extra measure 
of caution is requisite—especially when the 
inquiry concerns matters that are unortho- 
dox, unpopular, or even hateful to the gen- 
eral public and relates to past belief, ex- 
pressions or associations. 

* The New Republic, July 29, 1957. 

*» The court suggested that at its inception 


mittee constitutes a criminal offense (2 
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U.S. C., 192) and the standard of criminality 
requires the underlying statute to be free of 
vagueness. Only if the underlying resolution 
is clear will the witness be enabled to deter- 
mine if the questions posed to him are perti- 
nent to the congressional purpose as de- 
lineated in the resolution. Finally, the court 
adumbrated a sound pragmatic rule of evi- 
dence as a guide to materiality. In deter- 
mining pertinency there must be maintained 
a balance between the prejudice to the wit- 
ness and the necessity of his testimony to the 
investigation. If the prejudice is wholly dis- 
proportionate, the testimony may be con- 
sidered too remote to be of value. 
*1 Crosby v. Potts, 8 Ga. App., 463. 





National Wilderness Preservation Bill and 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
excellent editorial entitled “Saving the 
Wild” was published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald for February 2, 
1958. It deals with the national wilder- 
ness preservation bill, and happily gives 
credit to the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota {Mr. HumMpPpuHrREy] for 
being the principal sponsor of this worth- 
while legislative “proposal. Senator 
Humpurey is preeminent among us in 
the field of conservation. The editorial 
emphasizes a point which I, as a co- 
sponsor, am pleased to see stressed, 
namely, that the wilderness bill has now 
been amended to meet some of the modi- 
fications proposed by the Chief of the 
Forest Service, Dr. Richard E. McArdle, 
and by other governmental officials who 
share our interest in the legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SAVING THE WILD 

Less than 100 years ago much of this coun- 
try was unsettled wilderness and Congress 
passed the Homestead Act to help extend 
man’s dominion. Today, the problem is re- 
versed; the need is to contain civilization, 
not extend it. That is why conservationists 
are asking Congress to pass the wilderness 
bill which would keep some corners of the 
United States forever wild. Few bills seem 
more deserving of support than this. pro- 
posal to “establish on public lands of the 
United States a national wilderness preser- 
vation system for the permanent good of the 
whole people.” 

Without safeguards, it is possible that 
within a few short decades no. refuge from 
civilization could be found anywhere in the 
United States. All the arts of man cannot 
recreate a virgin forest, once gone, wilder- 
ness is lost forever. Yet, strangely, the more 
men feel the pressures of a desperate civil- 
ization, the greater grows the hunger for a 
respite in the wilderness. It would be a na- 
tional tragedy if no wholly unspoiled area 
existed (in the words of the bill) “where 
man himself is a member of the natural com- 
munity, a wanderer who visits but does not 
remain and whose travels leave only trails.’’ 
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The wilderness bill has received thoughtful 
Senate hearings and several modifications 
have been made to meet administration ob- 
jections. The proposal seems modest and 
workable. No new bureau would be created 
and present land-agency jurisdictions would 
be maintained. But certain areas—amount- 
ing to only 8 percent of the total acreage 
of the national forests—would be set aside 
in perpetuity as unimproved,.and unscarred 
wilderness. The bill would further estab- 
lish a National Wilderness Preservation 
Council, an advisory group designed to fos- 
ter use and enjoyment of the protected areas. 
Introduced in the Senate by Senator Huserr 
HuMPHREY, the bill enjoys wide bipartisan 
backing; it should be warmly approved, 





An End to Hysteria? 
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OFr 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “An End to Hysteria?” 
publHshed in the Wall Street Journal of 
February 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

An END TO. HYSTERIA? 


An air of relief, if not of anticlimax, sur- 
rounds the United States satellite as it spins 
in airless space. And the achievement will 
be valuable not only scientifically but psy- 
chologically if it puts the quietus on the 
exaggerated worries that have afflicted some 
politicians and commentators in this coun- 
try in the ¢ months since Sputnik I orbited. 

There was never any doubt, despite the 
Vanguard misfiring, that the United States 
would launch a satellite. Moreover, it is 
perfectly plain now that the United States 
could have beaten the Russians to this par- 
ticular punch by months at least, if it had 
chosen to give the project a high military 
priority; the Jupiter-C was developed before 
the postsputnik push for increased missile 
development. If the decision not-to give the 
satellite program that kind of priority was 
wrong, it was a defect of policy not of Amer- 
ican science. 

So where does this leave the great tech- 
mological race with Russia? 

It seems clear for one thing, that the 
hullabaloo over the sputniks as such was 
overdone. As this newspaper has observed 
before, with basic science equally available 
to the two great powers, one is bound to be 
ahead in some field or other at any given 
time. Actually, it looks now as though the 
United States was not behind in satellite 
technology; it was just behind in getting 
around to putting one up. The Russians 
may put up their third one any day. We will 
certainly launch others, and so on. 

That still leaves unanswered the question 
of rocket power implicit in the two coun- 
tries’ launchings. “It.is said that we are be- 
hind in this; that the Russians have much 
more powerful rocket engines. If so, that 
agg Senge leap Nem pal mathe gh 

such & powerful engine; as far 
one gatiene above. there is no unsolved 


e. The Pentagon also 
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needed a shakeup, and for better or worsé 


it’s going to get one. Our educational sy- 
stem needs an unemotional new look much 
more than it needs money, ee 
some hope to report in that regard. 

But some of the talk about what the sput- 
niks supposedly proveti never did make sense 
to these columns. The Soviet satellites were 
offered as demonstration that the Russians 
were more powerful than the United States 
in every way; indeed, as evidence of some 
basic flaw in the economic, political and 
moral fabric of our own society. 

Well, it just isn’t so, and it never was. 
The Kremlin has fantastic problems on its 
hands; compared to those problems, ours, if 
not easy, are certainly more easy to manage. 
They can be managed without resort to the 
managed economy some panicky people are 
advocating. 

The American satellite launching is a 
creditable but not surprising attainment. 
The best service it could perform would be 
to put an end to political hysteria. 





Address on Foreign Policy by Adlai E. 
Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson delivered a 
speech of remarkable courage and wis- 
dom on our foreign policy before the 
National Roosevelt Day dinner in New 
York on January 31. In the course of 
his speech Governor Stevenson faced up 
to the great problem of our time—how 
to rescue peace out of the suicidal arms 
race that engulfs us. _Stevenson’s pro- 
posal was sensible and constructive. He 
suggested that the Secretary General 
appoint an international commission of 
leading citizens of the world to consider 
the most practical; workable, and ac- 
ceptable proposals for ending the arms 
race and beginning arms reduction. 
The group would work in ‘private. It 
would render an advisory report. Such 
a report could provide the kind of strong 
moral drive essential to end the race 
toward a nuclear holocaust that could 
destroy mankind and would destroy civ- 
ilization. ~ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of Governor Ste- 
venson’s address printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

[From the New Seem er of February 1, 
1958 } 











for gallantry in hopeless conibat more 
once. 
And it is an honor to be invited to 


















Last night I saw the opening of 
Schary’s play about Franklin 
Sunrise at Campobello. It isnot about pol 
tics; it is a play about the triumph of 1 

and 1 family over disaster. It moved me 
deeply, not alone because of the h ek 
drama it portrays, but also because of the 
to mind—his paralysis and personal edly 
to mind—his paralysis and personal 

the lonely courage, the proud decision; 

the crises of depression and war and 
courage and skill with which he uittea our 
Nation to great, decisive deeds. 

We need such qualities to conquer the 
crisis of today. Ours in not simply a crisis 
of ballistic missiles, and it cannot be repaired 
just by weapons. It has been long in the 
making; it stretches across the whole front 
of our national policies and back to the 
roots of our national life. nad hearts 

believe, is in our minds and hearts. 

Ra, meet it we will need a radical 

in our national spirit and @ radical te 
eouniraaen of our national policy 
A famous European flattered me the 
eae that no one nae 
than I to point out the price 
its allies are paying for 5 years 
of “peace, prosperity, and—pomposity.” 

And I have thought of late that 
the last survivor would be pomposity, 
sputnik scattered the doves of peace that 
obscured 
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has replaced 
sion, by the way, the other day and hit u 
recessional; which was defined as a piece ; 
poset rt. det liem paeetiesce.saglma: 
when the people were out. ae: 
The best of all the reasons for the.p 
to move out—the first item in my 
ment—would be the administration's 
matic withholding and 
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eminent spokesmen have assured an ext 
again that our strength vis-a-vis the But 
Union was unimpaired if not actual; ast we 
creased. : ‘our e 
“We witness the beginning of a amnes 
confidence in the be ver 
must beware lest it turn into a © ‘The 
confidence in ‘the democratic process ‘anothe 
But the task, now, isn’t to count thé “Romie, 
ens coming home to roost. And | Dackw: 
come here tonight to abuse the Eis dom tr 
Nixon administration and ' «Ate owe 
task, now, is to face - People 
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ever party, section, or group—the 
oa 4 disintegration. Th 











now never could. 


other year. 


1951. 
CUTBACKS ASSAILED 


ne 
: : On the domestic side there is not even an 
= filusory promise of more strength. Instead 
: 4 of expansion and enrichment of the aims and 
ne capacities of our way of life, the program 
m, is to roll back, cut down, contract, all along 
# the line from school construction to cancer 
a research, at a time when a rapidly growing 
e- tion is multiplying the needs. As 
¥ . Walter Lippmann puts it: “The basic con- 
ee ception of the program is that this Nation, 
ae challenged as never before in history, is to 
e 4 nsibil- 


reduce and contract its national respo 
of the Nation.” 


quest. for peace and security. 


And they have found another 


Cmte ge mera i 
direction, too—the ’ 
d psychological penetration of the 





een 


budget message proposed a program for con- 
fraction. It told us, in effect, that we would 
try to achieve those grand objectives some 


Even on the purely military side, the pro- 
is for just a little more money, But 
the increase doesn’t even meet increased 


sts, and it is a smaller proportion of our 
' gross national product than any year since 


ity for the internal development and welfare 


For my part, I don’t think two and a half 
cheers for America and survival is enough. 
But what I wanted to talk about is not our 
well-being nor our military stature. As to 
the latter, you cannot build strength through 
joy. And there is little doubt that our mili- 
tary deficiencies, at least, will get a lot of 
sympathetic attention from Congress. For 
we must jealously guard our military 
strength lest our adversary gets too far ahead 
and puts his advantage to use. But when 
use by either side means Tetaliation and de- 
sttuction of both, then clearly nuclear war 
becomes less likely, and we must look for 
other instruments of national policy in our 


- The Soviets have already done so in the 
‘@ive to their goal of universal domination. 


ity weapon 
_ ineducation and scientific achievement. We 


our high standards of living and material 
ty with intellectual stature. It is 
extravagant and dangerous mistake.” 
But there are encouraging signs that at 
last we may be going to do something about 
_ Sweducation. And certainly the current 
iy 2 intetiendentinnns agubends same 
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in world influence have punctured our fog of 
complacency—as some people I 


" Sputnik has, as Dr. Johnson said of the 


LOSING COLD WAR 


We have been losing the cold war in these 
areas as well as in weapons. To measure 
Communist success in political penetration 

economic aid and subversion we have only 

look around—at Egypt, Syria, and South- 

Asia. If this goes on, the consequence 

‘will be progressive isolation for the United 
States. 4 

So I am emphatically in favor of the ad- 
ministration’s program for economic assist- 
ance and also freer foreign trade. I’m told 
that both are in danger in Congress. But 
espousing unpopular causes seems to be my 
specialty, and I want to say a word about 
aid—not military aid but funds to loan, to 
invest in economic development, in these 
countries where shelter, food, clothing, dis- 
ease are more interesting than democracy or 
communism or the great world contest that 
concerns us. 

Many Congressmen will gladly vote bil- 
lions for arms and military assistance 
abroad, but balk at millions to help the new, 
underdeveloped countries stand on their own 
feet. 

It has always seemed to me since President 
Truman announced the point 4 idea that we 
Americans who believe so passionately in the 
ways of peace and commerce and have such 
industrial skill should welcome a contest 
with communism with weapons that con- 
struct “and develop instead of kill. 

The Russians saw that point 4, economic 
assistance, was what these countries wanted 
and went. for it in a big way. But our em- 
phasis has been largely military—so much so 
that the world has begun to suppose that 
America thinks only in terms of military 
solutions. Our diplomacy has been ad- 
dressed primarily to the promotion of mili- 
tary coalitions around the Communist pe- 
riphery. Ninety percent of our foreign aid, 
so called, has been allocated on military 
grounds. Meanwhile, nations which were 
unwilling to join us in military pacts have 
had relatively little economic assistance. 
This has played directly into Moscow’s hands. 
And I am not sure how effective our huge 
military assistance expenditures have been. 

Meanwhile the Communist bloc has 
rapidly increased its long-term, low-interest 
credits to strategic countries for economic 
aid. They have a clear-cut strategy for deal- 
ing with the surging nationalism of the new 
nations—to keep it aimed forever against 
their old colonial masters, and by skillful 
penetration and subversion to gradually 
chain these decisive regions. to their vic- 
torious chariot. 


ALMS IN WORLD 


As for us, what do we want of the people 
who live in these regions? We want them 
to remain independent; to modernize their 
ancient societies; to develop their countries 
economically; to take a role of increasing 

ty on the world scene; to succeed 
sake, which is also ours. 
should know they can preserve 
om and contribute to world order only 
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to guide your nation aleng paths of social 
and economic modernization, we are prepared 
to look ahead with you for many years. We 
are prepared to loan you money to help you 
develop sensible programs; and we are pre- 
pared to help you find the foreign capital 
to bring them to life. 


SEES UNITED STATES AWAKENED 


We have awakened just in the nick of time 
to the fact that our adversaries are out- 
doing us in education and the weapons of 
the future. I hope we also realize, in time, 
what is at stake in these vast, uncommitted, 
underdeveloped areas where the Communist 
dictators with their large pool of technicians, 
their greater facility with languages, their 
austere standards of living, their closer iden- 
tification with life in these poor countries, 
their lower costs, shameless propaganda, and 
fiéxible government have great advantages. 

We must find ways to commit the full 
weight of western financial and technical 
resources to this cause. This was a prin- 
cipal purpose of my late service in the State 
Department. Many of the industrial nations 
are engaged in technical assistance and lend- 
ing for economic d@velopment. As we have 
coordinated our military defense in NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organization), I 
think we must coordinate, combine, and en- 
large the efforts of the haves to help have- 
not nations. We must be able to make clear 
to the needy quickly what should be done, 
what can be done, how and when. 

Perhaps it is not beyond the genius of 
western capitalism even to help stabilize 
commodity prices. The present decline, ac- 
cording to the United Nations figure, has cost 
the primary producers, who are mainly un- 
committed, $600 million to $700 million in 
export income in 1957, which wipes out our 
economic aid program, and then some. 

With the vast western economic and tech- 
nical powers harnessed for constructive 
tasks, many possibilities come to mind. One 
can think, for example, with a certain zest, 
of taking on Mr. [Nikita S.] Khrushchev with 
his plan for catching up—challenging him on 
housing statistics,.on cars and durable goods, 

and food; of welcoming the competition in 
foreign aid and urging the Russians to meet 
us on a matching basis: “We'll provide half 
the capital for Nile development. Come on, 
Mr. Ehrushchev, what about the other half? 
You will? Good—we'll do it ‘together 
through the World Bank. You won't? Well, 
we understand that communism isn’t yet 
productive enough, so we’ll do it ourselves. 
Better luck when next we try—which we 
shall do next year and the year after that 
and on and on until kingdom come, because 
we believe that our competition in peaceful 
development will one day create a world in 
which we can all live together without the 
present grimaces and name-calling and gen- 
eral offensiveness which are an insult, Mr. 
Ehrushchev, to the common humanity we 
all share.” 

Of course, we can expect no quick miracles. 
Moralizing, cursing communism, proclaim- 
ing containment will be no substitute for 
day to day actiéns which demonstrate that 
our interest in these regions transcends mili- 
tary support and loyal votes in the United 
Nations. For if these nations can make the 
transition from stagnation to growth by the 
methods of consent it will give democracy 
and peace new impulses which may safe- 
guard free society for generations. 

It is both harmful and inaccurate to pre- 
sent our interest in these areas as economic 
warefore. We defeat ourselves and deface our 
best instincts by disavowing all generous 
motives where foreign investment is con- 
cerned. Of course self-interest is involved, 
Developed countries are stronger countries 
and better customers too. - 

TWOFOLD TASK SEEN 
But there is another element. Both for- 
eigners and our own people—even Republi- 
cans—would like it better, . think, if we 
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didn’t act as if we were ashamed to admit 
to a degree of natural brotherly compassion. 
I haven't seen any repeal of the command to 
love your neighbor. And neither Christ nor 
Santa Claus is regarded as subversive by the 
average voter. 

I have tried to suggest that our task is two- 
fold; that a bold, sustaihed western economic 
development effect is just as imperative, just 
as urgent, as missiles and nuclear weapons— 
and much less expensive. The United States 
expenditure I’m talking about is only 3 or 4 
percent of what we plan to spend on military 
defense, and much of it will be repaid. 

Deterioration of economic standards and 
failure of hope is the classical receipe for un- 
rest, disorder, and final war. So let us take 
care not to lose the earth while we are trying 
to win the sky. 

But, finally, there can be no safety for any- 
one as long as there are hard, inflexible divi- 
sions between East and West, and nuclear 
weapons anywhere. We must break the 
stalemate. And if there are always risks in 
trying to strike bargains, there are greater 
risks in not trying to, I think our position 
has been too rigid, and theirs more so. But 
rigidity is rigor mortis nowadays, and I am 
glad that our Government, even if reluctant, 
is negotiating about negotiating. 

Under present conditions I doubt if any 
major political settlements are possible. We 
don’t get anywhere for the very good reason 
that nobody trusts anybody. And I doubt 
if confidence can be restored by propaganda 
letters, a little meeting at the summit or a 
town meeting of all the nations. I suspect 
that confidence can be built only brick by 
brick, item by item, agreement by agreement. 
So I welcome with cheers the cultural ex- 
change agreement concluded this week, for 
intercommunication is certainly one way to 
understanding and confidence. 

I would be surprised, too, if the Soviet 
leaders are prepared to end the arms race 
on acceptable terms just now. But I would 
be even more surprised if there are not men 
in the Kremlin who know the arms race is 
insane and world domination impossible in 
the twentieth century. 

We must keep up a steady dialogue with 
these men. We must break the arms dead- 
lock. As you know, I have long thought 
that we might take a big first step and get 

inspection started by agreeing to end nuclear 
bomb tests if the Soviets would agree to 
genuine safeguards against violation. 

And I would like to lay before you another 
thought. Suppose the Secretary General of 
the United Nations appointed a commission 
to examine all the proposals that have been 
made to mitigate the arms race, This com- 
mittee would be composed of private citi- 
zens, top men of affairs and science, chosen 
by the Secretary General from anywhere and 
everywhere and acceptable to the nuclear 
powers. It would work in private. It would 
render an advisory report. 

PURPOSE OF REPORT 

What purpose would the report serve? 

Pirst. It would take the great life and 
death issue of our age out of the realm of 
competing propaganda. - 

Second. It would give the nonnuclear 
world .some degree of responsibility for 
breaking the vicious circle. At the moment 
most people are frightened bystanders, cut 
off from any responsible connection with this 
problem. Understandably they tend ‘to 
back any move, no matter how impractical, 
that would seem to bring the Soviet Union 
and the United States together. 

Third, The committee’s report at a mini- 
mum could clear the air of all the bunk and 


like basis for serious negotiation among the 
nuclear powers. 

This is but one proposal. Iam sure there 
are many other better ones. The point is 
to give positive and convincing evidence of 
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our determination to explore every path to 
peace. 
A final word: I hear the cynics say. that 


comfort and wealth have corrupted us, that 


America has grown soft, that we can’t even 
understand the dimensions of the national 
effort required of us. Well, I’ve h all 
that before and I don’t believe it. don’t 
believe our Nation has lost the capacity 
for heroic response to great demands. 

But certainly the time has come to break 
through the thinning fog of complacency 
and affirm our conviction that American so- 
ciety is so varied, so inventive, so flexible, 
so abounding that problems exist to be over- 


come—that danger is-also opportunity and | 


our community becomes healthier and hap- 
pier in the performance of great tasks. 

That, I believe, was the innermost faith 
of our friend and abiding inspiration 
Franklin Roosevelt. 


Overseas Press Club Contributes to 
Overseas Cultural Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS, Mr. Président, there is 
wide and growing recognition of the 
fact that the present cold war with the 
Soviets, being waged on cultural as well 
as economic and other fronts, is not 
solely the task of the Government but 
one in which the individual citizen has 
an essential role. I ask unaminous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp 
an article entitled “United States Over- 
seas Cultural Offensive Needs Publicity 
Help” written by David Safer and Adele 
Nathan, and published in the December 
28, 1957, issue of the Overseas Press Bul- 
letin, published by the Overseas Press 
Club of New York City (Cecil Brown, 
president), giving ample evidence of the 
increasing acknowledgment of the part 
which must be played by those in the 


private sector, whether business, jour-_ 


nalism, and the arts or other nongovern- 
mental contributors to our national 
growth and culture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES OVERSEAS CULTURAL OFFENSIVE 
Nerps Pus.iciry HELP 
(By David Safer, with Adele Nathan) 

A flick of your TV tuning knob on Mon- 
day evening, December 30, will transform 
your home into a frontline observation post 
from which to view the latest battle in 
Uncle Sam’s overseas cultural offensive. 

From 10 until 11 p. m. that evening, 


Februa ’ 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


If_you cover a news assignment 
you have the opportunity to m e 
program’s impact at first hand and 
chance to ‘help it obtain the Stateside 
tention it deserves. As members of the 


program. hic 
Under this program, the crystal = 
concert halls of Vienna, Rangoon, and } s 


cow have rocked to thunderous ova 
corded an illustrious army of American 


will ambassadors which have included the 


New York Philharmonic and 


tras, Benny Goodman, and Louis Arn 
and 5 other name bands, the Ballet 
and 4 other dance groups, and 
Bess, Long Day’s Journey Into Michel 


other musical comedy and sue a | 


ductions. a3 
The participating solo arists have 

Isaac Stern, Gregor Piatigorsky, willis wee 

field, Eleanor Steber, John Sebastian, Tom 

Two Arrows’ (American Indian dancer), Ry. 

dolf Serkin, Leontyne Price, Blanche Tee 

and Eugene Istomin. 


- ONLY $2 MILLION 
The cream of America's concert, ballet, and 


dramatic artists are spearheading Uncle 


Sam’s cutrate attempt at a peaceful 

of the world for an annual cost to the t 
payer of approximately $2 million—less 
the cost of one ICBM. 

In stark contrast, the > 8.8. R. is spending 
$1,500,000,000 this year in assorted currencies 
to support its globular cultural re 
the forthcoming Brussels World's 


Soviets will spend $50 million as compar 7 


our $12,345,000, 

Take a good hard look at this 
sweepstakes. Consider the stakes we're 
ing for. Then grab your type 1 
run—don't walk—to your nearest 
man. 

Since 1954, Uncle Sam’s round 
cultural mission has been adm 
the International Cultural Exchange 
of ANTA as part of the President's 
international program for cultural 


leaving the professional and artistic 
entirely up to ANTA and its affiliated! 


worldwide merry-go-round is admin 
a cost of but 5 percent of the total at 
funds, as against the usual 15 or 25 p 
ordinarily considered reasonable f 
operations 


He points out that the present p 0 
would not be possible without the cot 
ation and génerous contributions : ft 


organizations, as well as by many dedics 
individuals. The stars, for example, ™ 
reosive tit. 20 to. 50 pereent-of themed 
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s 
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» 1958 
- gnal efforts of Blevins Davis. He financed 
Robert Breen, pro- 

ow—making it available to 

“ANTA which then sent it to the Berlin fes- 

tival in 1952 and then on to Vienna. Later 

on, during the European tour, ANTA picked 

Porgy again for an 11-week trek through 


up 
terranean area before the group re- 
oe in Italy. 


Gurope and a triumphant 3-week stand in 
the Soviet Union through the efforts of Im- 


presario Davis, 
Times’ man Harrison Salisbury, who re- 
cently completed an extensive trip through 
ne Balkans, reports a “‘vast, untapped reser- 
yoir of friendship and respect for the United 


Having visited every Soviet satellite cap- 
ital, as well as Russia itself, Salisbury said 
further, “There are huge, gaping holes in 
the so-called Iron Curtain and such a hun- 
ger everywhere for the kind of fine enter- 
tainment the State Department can provide 

the exchange program.” 

He described the sending of Porgy and 
Bess to Russia as “the best single thing we've 
done in the entire cold war. It had more 
impact, reached more people, and did more 
than anything else to spike the No. 1 — 

' anti-American propaganda charge—nemely, 
that the American Negro is a mistreated 
third-class citizen, receiving no recognition 


in turn, influence the thinking of the mass 
of Russians.” 
NONOFFICIAL ‘PICTURE 


‘The frequently critical foreign press ap- 
underscoring 


_ After the Ballet Theater visit to Paris, Le 
Soir . “The ballets of the Ballet The- 
‘ter have made us love America.” 


charming as the San Francisco Ballet. 
| “If this is cultural imperialism, then let’s 
- Make the most of it.” 

_ And on the other side of the world, Wil- 
| bur de Paris’ jazz orchestra blazed a hot, 
“3 trail 
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cast to the Congressional Gallery—where he 
introduced them to his senatorial colleagues 
and then read the following passage into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“They are true ambassadors for America 
* * * each and every one of us as we travel 
about, is an ambassador for better or for 
worse. The members of the ballet theatre 
are selling to the world the fact that Ameri- 
cans have great art and fine ballet.” 


ae WILL THEY BE 2 
Will the Senator’s badder colleagues 


remember these words next month when 
Congress will receive an appeal for an addi- 
tional $3 million f 
Pair participation in 
other ‘areas? 

Howard Cullman, director-general for the 
United States at the fair, said recently, 
“Brussels will be the principal forum of 
1958 in the ideological war between Russia 
and the United States. Frankly, we can’t 
do the job we think ought to be done with 
the funds from Federal sources alone. Con- 
gress voted $12,345,000 of the requested $15 
million, which means we are spending all 
together at the fair, somewhat less than the 
$15 million the Soviets have allocated for 
publicity and propaganda alone.” 


e performing arts and 


The Punxsutawney Groundhog 
SPEECH 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the House that 
the one and only Punxsutawney ground- 
hog—that great prognosticator of the 
weather—has spoken. 

He emerged from his hole on Gob- 
bler’s Knob in the foothills of the Alle- 
ghenies located in my district—the 23d 
District of Pennsylvania w I am 
proud and honored to represe the 
annual Groundhog Day yesterday, Feb- 
ruary 2, and saw his shadow at 8:27 
a. m. 

Whether we like it or not we are in 
for 6 weeks more severe winter weather. 
_ It is gratifying to me to know that 
the synthetic hogs from Sun Prairie, 
‘Wis., and Quarryville, Pa., no longer 
have the audacity to challenge the pre- 
dictions of this worli-renowned meteor- 
ologist. 

I want to present to you one of the 
forebears of the one and only ground- 
‘hog—the weather prophet who for the 
past 75 or more years has predicted with 
amazing accuracy weather conditions 
for the 6 weeks following Groundhog 
Day, February 2. 

‘The seer of seers has spoken and I 


-will'resent any attempts on the part of 


‘atryone to depreciate his lordship’s pre- 

Let me now present this mounted 
groundhog to you—one of the forebears 
of the one and only weather prophet— 
the Punxsutawney groundhog. 


<H§ 


United States Brussels 
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Propriety and Legality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Propriety and Legality,” which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
January 29, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROPRIETY AND LEGALITY 


The Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Mr. John C. Doerfer, de- 
fends on the ground that it is legal the 
practice of accepting speech honorariums 
from associations composed of businesses 
that must answer to his agericy. 

At the same time, Mr. Doerfer says, he ac- 
cepted Government pay for the same speech- 
making activities. A case in point was when 
he appeared at a regional conference of TV 
and radio stations in Spokane. The associa- 
tion paid him $575 for expenses for Mrs. 
Doerfer’s attendance which came in his own 
words to about $275. The extra $3800 was 
an honorarium, he assumed. 

Perhaps it is legal for Mr. Doerfer to 
accept money ald expenses for making 
speeches to members of industries over 
which his agency has great power. But is it 
proper for Mr. Doerfer at the same time to 
charge the Government expenses for the 
same speech? 

We pose the question not to embarrass Mr. 
Doerfer, who must answer not only to a con- 
gressional committee but also to himself. We, 
ask the question because there are a number 
of Government regulatory bodies like the 
FCC which have great power over in- 
dustry—and individuals—in this country. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
another; so is the Se@urities and Exchange 
Commission. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
is still another. There are the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. And these are not the end of the reg- 
ulatory bodies with vast powers to decide 
matters which can affect the well-being of 
industries and the pocketbooks of the 
public. 

These bodies sometimes act as prosecutor, 
judge, and jury in matters which come be- 
fore them. Almost all of their decisions can 
be appealed to the Federal courts, but the 
fact is that as a matter of principle, where 
there is reasonable evidence to uphold the 
rulings of the boards and commissions, Fed- 
éftal courts are reluctant to substitute their 
own judgment. 

As a matter of practice, these regulatory 
bodies themselves act as a lower Federal 
court, perhaps with even broader powers 
than a Federal court. For whereas the ju- 
diciary’s role is to determine the law of the 
matter, the regulatory bodies may also de- 
termine their own policy as they interpret 
the statutes Congress has authorized them to 
enforce. 

So it seems to us that the regulatory 
bodies, because of these broad powers, should 
dhere to the least standards of propriety 
that guide the Federal judiciary. Those 
-proprieties are pretty simple ones; mo Fed- 
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eral judge who held them in due regard 
would place himself in the position of ac- 
cepting any sort of favor from a litigant 
before his court. 

Right now Congress is investigating the 
manner in which the regulatory bodies are 
interpreting and enforcing the laws, and ob- 
servance or lack of the proprieties is certain 
to become an important part of the record 
before the hearings are over. Some of the 
men who are members of these boards and 
bodies may feel that entertainment or ac- 
ceptance of favors from other men whose 
businesses they are supposed to regulate is 
not improper. 

We hope Congress will feel differently and 
will say so. For a great many people feel 
differently about the matter; favors create a 
suspicion of favoritism, and that reflects on 
the whole system of quasi-judicial regula- 
tion, even though the men who accept the 
favors try their best to be fair to everyone 
concerned. The favors may be legal, but 
legality isn’t always propriety. And legality 
isn’t always enough. 


Capital Gains and Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “Our In- 
come Tax Sieve,” published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of February 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Income Tax Srreve—How IKE AND TRU- 
MAN AvolIDeD SOME TAXES 
(By Jack Steele) 

Even Presidents of the United States have 
joined in the mad—but legal—scramble to 
avoid income taxes. 

One of the most popular tax-avoidance de- 
vices is that of converting ordinary income 
into capital gains, which are taxed at much 
lower rates. 

Dwight D. Eisenhawer, before becoming 
President, was the central figure in perhaps 
the country’s most-celebrated capital-gains 
case. 

At the peak of his World War IT popularity, 
Ike decided to write his war memoirs. He 
sold the book, Crusade in Europe, for a re-. 
ported lump sum of $635,000. 

CAPITAL FOR IKE 


The Treasury in 1948 handed down a 
special ruling permitting him to treat this 
payment for tax purposes as a capital gain 
rather than as ordinary income. 

As a result, Ike had to pay only about 
$159,000 in income taxes on his book and was 
able to keep $475,000. : 

But his tax deal got so much publicity 
that Congress was flooded with dem to 
tighten up the capital-gains loopholes in the 
tax laws. One such demand came from 
then President Truman. 

Mr. Truman, in a 1950 tax message to 
Congress, urged it to close loopholes which 
permitted individuals, by one device or an- 
other, to take unfair advantage of the differ- 
ence between the tax rates on ordinary 
income and the lower tax rates on capital 


gains. 


a: 
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Congress quickly complied, amending the 
laws to bar capital-gains-tax treatment to 
sales of literary, musical, and artistic com- 
positions. 

H.S.T.’s TASK 

Mr. Truman, after he retired from the 
White House in 1953, also turned his hand at 
authorship. He sold his memoirs to Life 
magazine for a reputed $600,000. 

But the change Congress had voted in the 
tax. laws in 1950 at his request barred Mr. 
Truman from claiming his sale as a capital 
gain. Faced with the prospect that under 
the law he would have to give up most of his 
$600,000 in taxes, he also sought help from 
the Treasury. 

And the Treasury came up with a 
special ruling to fit his case. It held that, 
since he also was an amateur author, Re 
could treat the sale of his memoirs as a 
“casual sale of personal property.” , 

He still could not treat the $600,000 as a 
capital gain, but he could spread the pay- 
ments over 5 years at considerable tax sav- 


gs. 

A big advance payment Mr. Truman had 
received from Life might have blocked such 
spreading of his income, but the Treasury 
fixed that by ruling the advance was a loan. 

As a result, Mr. Truman had to pay about 
$350,000 in taxes on the money he got from 
his memoirs, keeping $250,000. While he 
didn’t fare as well as Ike, he managed to 
save some $150,000 in taxes. 


SERGEANT YORK’S CASE 


Another old soldier did not do nearly as 
well as either Ike or H. S. T., although he was 
an amateur writer, too. 

Back in 1940, Sgt. Alvin York sold the 
rights to his life story for a movie. York 
was the Tennessee squirrel hunter who be- 
came the country’s outstanding hero of 
World War I by capturing 132 Germans 
singlehanded. 

Sergeant York collected $150,000 for his 
life story. (The movie later made millions.) 
And he claimed the income as a capital gain 
and paid his taxes accordingly. 

But Sergeant York had no advance ruling 
from the Treasury, and apparently not even 
very good tax advice. In any event, Internal 
Revenue several years later ruled that his 
$150,000 was ordinary income and slapped 
him with an $85,000 deficiency assessment. 

Sergeant York had long since spent the 
money. Now 69 and an invalid, he is living 
on a $70-a-month disability pension. But 
the Government still is trying to collect the 
$85,000. 

And there is another chapter to York’s sad 
tax tale. 

The man who bought his life story and 
made a movie of it was Jesse L, Lasky. He 
in turn sold the story to Warner Bros., with 
a contract which gave him a flat percentage 
of the gross profits. 

As the profits rolled in from the film, Mr. 
Lasky let them accumulate in the hands of 
Warner Bros. until they reached $822,000. 
Then he sold his interest in them $805, 
000. Lasky claimed this was a capital 


and paid only about $200,000 in on it. 
RETURNS $450,000 
But the Revenue Service said no. And 
Tax Court upheld its that ordinary 
neome could not be converted into a capital 


EE 


February 


With such huge tax savings to shoc 
it is hardly surprising that taxpayers j, 
devised many complex schemes for 

Business profits are treated as or¢ 
income. But if such profits are 
in a company, the resulting increase ip | 
value of its stock becomes a capital 
Thereby hangs many a tale. 

Congress for years has tried to limit th 
use of capital gains as tax-avoidance device, 
But taxapyers and their lawyers manage to 
keep well ahead of the game. iE f 
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Cordell Hull Award to Hon. Clare Boothe 
Luce for Leadership in Building United 


ee 1, 


States Foreign Economic Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr,. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
challenge of Soviet Communist Party 
Chief Nikita Khrushchev in his Moscow 
address of November 23 last that the 
Soviet Union declares war upon the 
United States in the peaceful field 


In recognition of his national leader 
and the great tradition of public servic 
established in a career of more than 

century as Secretary of State and 
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_ passador to Italy, she made constant effort to 
United States-Italian trade, her 
ement in this fleld notably contribut- 
ing’to Italy’s great economic recovery and its 
» stiff resistance to communism, Returned to 
america, Ambassador Luce has maintained 
her record of service, assuming important 
ip in the conclusive struggle for an 
effective trade policy, the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1958, by declaring to the 
Nation: “The clear and decisive truth is 
that our trade policy is, to all the world, a 
test of our worth as a champion of the West, 
| g challenge in our determination to be the 
partner in world affairs.” 

Award presented upon this 10th day of 
December 1957 by the national membership 
of the Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc., in affiliation with the Western 
Committee for Trade Expansion, 7 (Los 
Angeles) . 


ee oe 





Partnership at Trinity Best for 
San Luis Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in its 
January 17 edition, the San Jose 
Mercury stanchly reaffirms its support 

for the Trinity partnership plan, now be- 
fore House Interior. The main editorial 
entitled “Second Thoughts on Partner- 
ship” vividly describes what our area has 
at stake in the outcome of this issue. 

Joint development of the ‘Trinity 
River project would give a hand to the 

: San Luis Reservoir, critically needed on 
San Joaquin Valley’s west side. With 
- a expected $124 million surplus for the 
Central Valley project and a $56 million 
_ Sayings in Government costs, partner- 
ship could give San Luis the financial 
boost it needs at this tight budget time. 
_Isubmit herewith in full the Mer- 
tury’s.wise Second Thoughts on Part- 
hérship: 
| {Prom the San Jose Mercury of January 17, 
1958] 
SECOND THOUGHTS ON PARTNERSHIP 
The partnership principle of hydroelectric 
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sequence of Trinity operations are expected 
to add about $125 million to Central Valley 
project revenues over the long haul, 

Of course, it may not work out that way 
at all. Congress and the country are in a 
jittery mood, and such civilian projects as 
are approved and appropriated for this year 
will have to stand the most critical scrutiny, 

But one thing seems certain: Partner- 
ship on the Trinity is bound to give some- 
thing of a helping hand to the San Luis 
project. 

And this region’s most vociferous parti- 
sans of public power, who in the past have 
also been among the strongest proponents 
of importing Federal water to this area, will 
likely find themselves cheering the partner- 
ship principle if events take the turn Gus- 
SER foresees. 





Education in the Interest of National 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of education is controversial and 
controversy breeds confusion. I should 
like today to try to dispel some of the 
confusion that apparently surrounds the 
education program set forth in H.-R. 
10278, which I have introduced on behalf 
of the administration. 

This is a program to strengthen edu- 
cation in the interests of national secu- 
rity. Itisnotacure-all. It does not aim 
at trying to do everything at once. In 
particular, it avoids the attempt to do 
things that are beyond the préper scope 
of any Federal undertaking. f 

No Federal program can or should at- 
tempt to accelerate the consolidation of 
small and uneconomical school districts. 

-No Federal program can or should at- 
tempt to remove unreasonable restric- 





tions on bonded indebtedness or reform 


outmoded assessment practices. 

No Federal program can or should at- 
tempt to bring some kind of sensible 
order out of the crazy quilt of taxing 
jurisdictions, 

No Federal.program can or should at- 
tempt to reapportion State legislatures 
so as to give more equitable representa- 
tion to metropolitan areas. i 

No Federal program can or should at- 


: tempt to impose higher and more rigor- 


ous’*standards of academic achievement. 
All these things are important to edu- 
cation. Action to. correct them is 


urgently needed. We must look for such - 


action, however, not to the Gov- 
ernment'but to the States, to } school 
systems, and to an aroused citizenry. 


plied to 
education most significant to the national 
security. 
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The other—the more efficient and the 
more consonant with the traditional role 
of Federal grant-in-aid programs—is to 
provide funds to encourage greater State 
and local attention to specific problems of 
paramount concern to the national in- 
terest and national security. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the 
second is the sounder course. I am con- 
vinced, moreover, that in this a great 
majority of our colleagues are agreed. 
The bill which I have been privileged to 
sponsor follows this course. 

The program set forth in that bill has 
been given many misleading labels in re- 
cent days. It has been called a billion- 
dollar-scholarship program. It is not 
that. It does include scholarships, but 
as one part of a three-part approach to 
the problem of inducing a higher pro- 
portion of our bright and talented high- 
school students to go on to college. The 
total cost of scholarships would be less 
than 10 percent of the cost of the entire 
program. 

It has been called a teacher-pay bill. 
It is not that. It does permit local school 
systems, if they see fit to do so, to apply 
the matching funds made available for 
strengthening the teaching of science 
and mathematics to the payment of qual- 
ified teachers of these subjects, This 
would be done, however, only where a 
local school system concludes that ad 
ditional teachers are needed in order to 
expand and improve the teaching of. 
these subjects, or where qualified teach- 
ers of science or mathematics cannot be 
attracted or retained without the induce- 
ment of extra pay. But the local school 
systems would be equally free to use the 
funds instead of laboratory equipment, 
visual aids, reference materials, or for 
other purposes best suited to local needs. 

This part of the program follows the 
pattern first established 40 years ago in 
vocational education. The Smith- 
Hughes Act and the George-Barden Act 
are almost exact precedents. The only 
difference—aside from the substitution 
of mathematics and Science for agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts—is that under 
the new program the States and local 
school systems would not have to meet 
so many conditions in order to qualify 
for Federal matching funds. ’ 

The program has been called a patch- 
work of unrelated proposals. It is not 
that. Each of its elements is directed 
toward a specific aspect of education 
which has -important bearing on the 
national security. It would help reduce 
the waste of talented youth. It would 
stimulate improvement ‘in the teaching 
of mathematics and science. It would 
provide for in-service training of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers 
of languages, and for centers of training 
in the so-called rare languages. It would 
substantially expand the output of fully 
trained college teachers. It would en- 
able the Office of Education to cooperate 
with State departments of education in 
collecting data bearing on the progress 
and needs of education. 

These are the purposes of this pro- 
gram. I submit, Mr, Speaker, that the 
unifying principle which binds them all 
together is a single-minded concern for 
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strengthening education to meet the 
needs of national security. 

I urge my colleagues to bear these 
needs in mind as during the days ahead 
we deliberate upon the subject of edu- 
cation, 


New Milk Product 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has rendered a 
great public service through the discov- 
ery of a process of manufacturing sterile 
concentrated milk. ‘This concentrated 
milk can be stored without refrigeration. 
The consumer simply adds- water to the 
concentrated milk, chills to the desired 
temperature and serves. I have tasted 
this milk after it has been stored in room 
temperature for 8 months and could not 
tell the difference between it and fresh 
milk. 

A very important meeting will be held 
at the University of Wisconsin at Bab- 
cock Hall on March 19, 1958. At this 
eonference the technical phases of the 
manufacturer of this new milk product 
will be fully outlined. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in today’s Recorp a letter 
from Rudolph K. Froker, dean and di- 
rector of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Wisconsin, and the 
notice of this important milk-meeting to 
be held in Madison on March 19, 1958. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, January 21, 1958. 
Congressman MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LarIRp: In accordance 
with the previously announced intention of 
the University of Wisconsin to make freely 
available the methods discovered here for 
the manufacture of sterile concentrated 
milk, we are calling a conference of those 
interested in the technical phases of its 
manufacture at Babcock Hall on our campus 
March 19, 1958. 

A copy of the announcement of this con- 
ference and a list of the topics to be dis- 
eussed is enclosed. You will note that the 
program is focused on the processing proce- 
dures and controls and will not deal with 
the merchandising of the product. ; 

Copies of the announcement are being 
sent to all persons who have expressed an 
interest in learning more about the methods 
used and in making the new type product. 
We expect a fairly large attendance of milk 
plant operators and dairy chemists. 

This letter and a copy of the announce- 
ment are being sent to you so that you may 
be informed of the steps we are taking in 
the further development and carrying for- 
ward of this important new dairy processing 
project. 

Sincerely yours, 
RupoLeu E. Froxer, 
Dean and Director. 


StTeRrLe CONCENTRATED M1LK MEETING 
A technical meeting to discuss the research 
findings secured by the University of Wiscon- 
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sin in its sterile concentrated milk investiga-. 


tions will be held at Babcock Hall, on the 
campus, on March 19, 1958, beginning at 
10 a. m. 

The program will deal with technical fac- 
tors concerned with the processing of con- 
centrated milk, and will not be concerned 
with the marketing or merchandising of this 
new type milk product. 

The meeting will be for dairy plant opera- 
tors, milk processing technicians, and dairy 
chemists. 

The prograin will include the following: 

Introduction: H. C. Jackson, chairman. 

Processing sterile concentrated milk: H. E. 
Calbert. 

Technical problems relating to sterile con- 


_ centrated milk: A, M. Swanson. 


Bacteriological problems relating to sterile 
concentrated milk: W. C. Frazier. 

Problems in industrial application: L. C. 
Thomsen. 

Visit to concentrated milk research lab- 
oratory: research staff. . 

All persons planning to attend the confer- 
ence are urged to write Prof. H. C. Jackson, 
chairman of the Department of Dairy and 
Food Industries, Babcock Hall, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., telling of their 
intention. 

Advance information as to how many will 
attend will be helpful in arranging for auto- 
mobile parking, size of room for the confer- 
ence, luncheon facilities at noon, and similar 
details. 

A brief, nontechnical report on the new 
concentrate will be made to those a 
Farm and Home Week at the university early 
in February. The March 19 meeting will be 
the first full technical report to the dairy 
processing industry. 


Integration in Hyde Park High School 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


‘Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Hyde Park High School is in the district 
that I have the honor to represent. 
Until recent years its student body 
was almost entirely white. ‘Now there is 
about an equal number of Negro pupils. 

What is the parent reaction to the 
change?” Mrs. Emanuel Stavish, repre- 
senting the PTA of Hyde Park at a meet- 
ing of the Chicdgo Board of Education, 
gave the answer when she said: “What 


Februa 
BrorHErHoop 
Brotherhood: at its best exists 


self-consciousness or fanfare, and ig pn, 
thing to be buffeted about like a 


opposing 
& jewel. to us as our beating hea: 
it does not disappear, even though we fo) 
our attention on other matters. ea 
We hope that the observance of 1 
hood Week may give new point and 
in the year ahead to a habit of fee 
thinking and acting which is already 


( 


in the citizens schools committee. ay 
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Ninety-two persons had requested time to 


speak at the public hearing on the tentatiyg ; 


school budget for 1958. 4 
Nothing was said about brotherhood 
the budget hearing, but it was 


cite 


high transiency areas; for special a’ 
to foreign language in-migrants; for a 
tive policy opposed to segregation and for 
integration, based upon an impartial survey 
of existing cdnditions not conducted 
by the staff of the board of education, © 
In view of recent claims that 
schools are predominantly segregated, on 9 
de facto though not on a legal basis, it was 
surprising how many speakers for local 
schools or communities stated, “Ours is an 
integrated district.” 
Among the talks that we like to remember 
is that of Mrs. Emanuel Stavish, represent- 
ing the PTA of Hyde Prrk High School 
“whose alumni for the pasi sixty-odd years 
read like a Who’s Who of America.” This 
school serves “a rather unusual area 
that we mean unusually good), with ma 


the repeated requests for an expanded hy. 
man relations program; for added —— : 


community organizations. and ed ) 4 


institutions all working together to arrest 

blight and-to plan for urban renewal and 
“Our high school has 12 elementary schools 

that fed into it, from Oakenwald, at 30th 


predominantly so, 4 are well integr 

2 are all-white, we have been able to observe 

how these students work together. om te 

many student panel discussions we have held — 

during the past year, as well as some of te 
parlor meetings that have — 





teams, nor yet to be ¢ ia 
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what our Negro as well as our white parents 


the Board to re- 
to determine 


speaking for the 
said that the Franklin (built in 1896), 
4p a polyglot area, has always been @ school 
of different rates and nationalities. Today 
4 nationalities are represented, including 
filipino, Japanese, Chinese, Peruvian, Puerto 
Rican, French, Italian, Yugoslav, English, 
Irish, German, Negro-American, southern 
white, and American Indian children, It is 
; the excellent teaching staff and our 
pal that these children adjust, learn 
the cultural patterns from their schoolmates, 
and in many cases the English language as 
ng 
Many children come to Franklin with the 
handicap of inadequate previous schooling, 
| mainly in segregated schools, These are 
special attention without neglect of 
their fellow students. “Most students have 
‘been able to catch up with their grade level. 
Many have exceeded their grade level and 
are superior. We, the members of the PTA, 
are proud of Franklin School and feel that 
our children are receiving an excellent edu- 
cation and are part of a harmonious group 
of all races, creeds, colors, and national 
origins, which to us is the cultural heritage 
of America.” ; 
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ABill To Establish a Consumers Counsel 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, our 
former colleague, Foster Furcolo, now 
| Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, is rendering for Massa- 
 thusetts the fine character of public 
service, and courageous leadership as he 
did while a Member of the’Congress, 
Among his recommendations to the 
General Court of Massachusetts was the 
_ passage of legislation to establish setting 
_ ipa two-member unpaid advisory con- 
sumers counsel, and a paid consumer 
counsel. 

One of the witnesses appearing in 
of such legislation was Rev. 
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‘The State, as the one body created to pro- 


mote the general welfare, must undertake 
to help the consuming public by giving it a 
‘specific defender. Every other group in the 
economy is now represented both by private 
and by State agencies. In simple justice, 
why should the consumer be left out? 
In reality this should not be considered a 
m measure. It is inconceivable that 
either Republicans or Democrats could take 
the position (a) that the consumer should 
any longer be left completely unrepresented, 
or (b) that the State cannot afford the 
trifling amount of money that will be in- 
volved in the establishment of such an 


egency. 

Neither is it conceivable that reputable 
businessmen would seriously oppose the 
granting of equal representation for the con- 
sumer interest. As a matter of fact, the 
honest, reputable businessmen would have 
the most to gain from the activities of such 
@ consumer counsel in investigating and 
publicising the efforts of that small unscru- 
pulous minority which is constantly bring- 
ing the good mame of business into public 
disrepute. In this way, the general level of 
business ethics can be gradually raised. 

Three years of operation of such an 
agency in the State of New York have not 
produced ‘any evidence of either harm to 
legitimate businesses or waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. On the contrary, it has won 
enthusiastic approval and support from 
business, The fact that England has just 
recently enacted a stringent law governing 
the terms and practices of installment sell- 
ing shows that they, too, are aware of the 
necessity in modern times for greater atten- 
tion to the needs of consumers. 

Competent scholars now admit that the 
chief problem facing a society that makes 
extensive use of regulatory agencies is the 
common tendency of the members of the 
agency to begin to think and act like the 
very people whom they are supposed to be 
regulating. In other words, the regulators 
and the regulated industries slowly become 
one and the same thing. 

This is probably a natural human tend- 
ency, but in the process the protection of 
the public interest somehow gets lost. No 
informed person, aware of current develop- 
ments in the field of administrative law, 
would deny this practically universal dan- 
ger. The consumers’ interests are, there- 
fore, almost completely forgotten. 

Now, ours is a system of government by 
checks and balances. In such a system the 
representatives of business and other pro- 
fessional groups all serve a useful purpose 
in making sure that no public action is 
taken without their particular viewpoint 
being considered. But no one now speaks 
explicitly for consumers. All the consumers 
counsel bill attempts to do is to be sure 
that somewhere in this process of chécks 
and balances someone will be commissioned 
to stand up for the rights of the unrepre- 
sented consumer, © . 

By this bill now, Massachusetts 
would be taking the lead among these United 
States, fully in accord with her proud tradi- 
tion as a pioneer among the States in the 
enactment of progressive social legislation, 
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SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker I disa- 
gree most emphatically with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. I want to say I 
am in favor of this amount of money 
for the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. It is doing a wonderful job; The 
committee has justified its request for 
every penny; it should be continued in 
full operation; and as a member of the 
Committee on House Administration 
who supported this amount in our com- 
mittee I urge the House to vote the full 
amount of $305,000. 





Minnesota Commissioner of Agriculture 
Would Like To See Intention of Agri- 
culture Legislation Carried Out in Min- 
nesota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a pro- 
test which goes to the very heart of our 
present farm depression is ably stated by 
Minnesota’s commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Hon. Byron G. Allen. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Rrecorp his 
fine letter to the Secretary of Agriculture 
dated January 14, 1958: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DaIRY AND Foop, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 14, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BENSON: During the past 4 years 
Minnesota State officials, including myself, 
have met and corresponded with a great 
number of our citizens who are lifetime 
farmers, beginning farmers, and those who 
aspired to become farm operators. ° All of 
these people have problems in varying de- 
grees, which stem primarily from the eco- 
nomic plight of American agriculture. 
However, one of the most’grievous complaints 
of these Minnesota citizens concerns their 
inability to obtain needed credit from those 
who are in charge of the loan programs of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration here in 
Minnesota. In the past year this lamenta- 
tion has become even more apparent in all 
areas of the State. ' 

It is my undersganding that the United 
States Department of Agriculture maintains 
some 51 init offices of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration throughout Minnesota and has 
a State staff totaling about 135 trained peo- 
ple. With an organization of this size and 
the geographic distribution of unit offices, I 
would conclude that the Minnesota organi- 
zation has ample personnel to properly ad- 
minister its functions and duties. Therefore, 
I would conclude this is not the reason for 
the organization’s inertia and continued 
lessening in use and value as an agricultural 
credit agency. 

For many years, I have been closely asso- 
ciated with farms and farm families of rural 
Minnesota and elsewhere. I have personally 
seen the outstanding services that Farmers’ 
Home Administration and its predecessor 
agencies have rendered to our farm people, 
including veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. The administrative policies 
and approaches to the financial and farm 
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farm people of that era now appear to have 
been completely reversed by those in Minne- 
sota who are now charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the purposes and intent 
of legislation. 

Here in Minnesota the eligibility require- 
ments for Farmers’ Home Administration 
chattel type credit seem to have gone to an 
extreme proportion. Those who qualify for 
Farmers’ Home Administration credit so 
-nearly qualify for commercial or cooperative 
credit that there is practically no line of 
demarcation. 

In making these criticisms of the Minne- 
sota program, I am not completely satisfied 
that this State is conducting their activi- 
ties in complete harmony with the policies as 
set forth by your-national office. However, if 
the operations as presently conducted ,in 
Minnesota are in harmony and accord with 
national policy, I believe the Congress would 
be well advised to direct their attention 
towards bringing present administrative 
policies in line with the purposes and inten- 
tions of the enabling laws. 

Yours truly, 
BYron G. ALLEN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 





The Contemporary Crisis in Scientific 
Education 





EXTENSION OP REMARES 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3,.1958 


Mr. McCORMACK.. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
address made in New York City on Jan- 
uary 23, 1958, by Hon. Thomas E. Mur- 
Tay, consultant to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, former member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Catholic Youths 
Organization, entitled “The Contem- 
porary Crisis in Scientific Education”: 

The theme of my remarks tonight will be 
the contemporary crisis in the scientific edu- 
cation of American youth. It seemed to me 
that the topic would be appropriate for this 
audience, whose interest lies in the Catholic 
youth of American. They are somehow in- 
volved in this crisis. Therefore it is up to 
us, their elders, to whom they look for guid- 
ance, to give some thought to the crisis. 

The sheer fact of the crisis has been front- 
page news in the papers; it has received of- 
ficial recognition on the highest levels of 
Government. And all of us know what re- 
vealed the existence of the crisis. The Rus- 
sian earth satellites gave us shocking no- 
tification that spectacular-scientific prog- 
ress has put the Soviet Union in command 


" adapt it to the needs of the day. 
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mend themselves on grounds of common- 
sense. It is my further hope that they may 
suggest some lines of guidance to you in 
your work with youth. 

First, it is only commonsense to say that 
we must not conceive our t educa- 
tional problem too narrowly or in purely 
comparative terms. It is not simply a mat- 
ter of turning out greater quantities of 
scientists and-engineers. Still less is it a 
question of imitating the Soviet Union in 
its attempt to inaugurate a new and 
revolutionary educational tradition. 

Soviet education is consciously directed at 
the construction of a purely scientific and 
materialist culture. It will offer to the vision 
of the world the spectacle of Soviet scientific 
achievements. This will be the basis for 
winning belief in the superiority of the 
Soviet system and for drawing the uncom- 
mitted nations under the: banner of Soviet 
cultural leadership. This is a bold experi- 
ment. We shall have to bend every effort to 
defeat this bid for the intellectual leadership 
of the world. But our efforts will be self- 
defeating if they lead us to forsake our own 
tradition of culture and of education. 

It is a first principle with us that man does 
not live by science alone. He cannot by 
science alone lead his fellow men even to the 
security of well-being that is man’s aspira- 
tion here on earth. Ultimately, we believe 
that man lives out of the resources of his own 
vision of himself as the creature of God, the 
image of God, the servant of God. This 
vision, as our Holy Father reminded us in his 
latest Christmas message, is a call to un- 
ceasing action in this world. It imposes the 
duty of intervention in the world, whose 
purpose is to establish order within human 
society, at least in some small measure, 
necessary for free and peaceful existence. 
This. order cannot even be known by the 
techniques of science; and it cannot be 
realized by the resources of technology. This 
order has its origin in the mind of God the 
Creator. And from the mind of God it finds 
its way into the mind of man, God’s image, 
through his laborious study of sound 
philosophy and of true religion. 


Our tradition of culture has been inspired 


by this Christian vision of man and of his 
duty here on earth. It has not been inspired 
by the false image of what our Holy Pather 
calls the new man. This new man has been 
self-created. He is the creature of his own 
progress in scientific know . He has 
come to believe that he is himself the ulti- 
mate architect of the order of the world. 
And he consequently believes that it is singly 
by his own power that he will realize his own 
design for life. This is why the new man 


the continued creation of the new man. 

For our part, we must reject this new and 
revolutionary tradition of education as we 
reject the vision of man that inspires it. We 
have our own image of man, the true one. 
We have our own tradition of education. Our 





Today we do need to strengthen the work 
of our schools, colleges, and universities in 
mathematics, in the basic scientific 
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that this divine design will not be rea 
without the powerful aid of technical g¢ 
tific knowledge and skills. Our Holy Fy 





































because it was one of the lessons of my 9g 
term of public service. Technical 
is highly relevant to many of the 
of policy with which Government is ¢ 
fronted. In its absence both the 
intelligence and even the moral co ce 
are adrift on uncertain seas of unknown fag 
unable to put down the anchor of firm; 
and political judgments. ae 

We ought therefore to greet with sym. 
pathy—though with a soundly critical sym. 
pathy—all sensible proposals to s 
scientific education, not least in our 
lic schools. But we must likewise insist 
this be done only as part of a e 
strengthening of the total educational I. 
prise, under preservation and even rene 
of our own tradition. If science ue ae : 
insure the survival of the free sociéty, an 
not hasten ,its downfall, it must find 
rightful and honored place within the 
and older tradition of liberal and 
knowledge on which the free society rests its — 
foundations. The quest of scientific knowl 
edge is crucially important today. But it 
must not be allowed to supplant the ques 
of wisdom as the final goal of any ed 
worthy of the name. 

Wisdom 
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does not le at the end of purelj 
scientific investigation. Perhaps it not 
lie at the end of any formal study at all. It 
is largely the fruit of experience; it is gained 
only in the school of life itself. But we shall 
not equip our students to live in such away — 
as to acquire wisdom from experience, unless — 
we see to it that they are trained in all the — 
modes of human thought. They need litera- 
















to act, and to act wisely. ae 

Whatever our need for science ang tech- 
nology today, our need of wisdom is 
greater.- Science and technology, for 
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work, of patient attention to the 


_ Ot it. These ideals 
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problem will be solved simply by drawing up 


plans and ting money to carry 
them out. New plans more money are 
. Better will not happen 


midst without a price tagon them. But plans 
and money can 
educational opportuni 

the student. The crucial is, will 
the opportunities be grasped by the student? 
* The answer will be-yes on two conditions; 


es for 


'_-4f there is instilled into American youth a 


love of excellence in intellectual pursuits— 
in the scientific disc and in all the 
disciplines of human ; and second, 


if there is inculcated In American youth a 


words of four letters each—hard work. 
Who can fulfill these conditions? The 


Professional educators are forever pointing 
out to us that youth tends to reflect the at- 
titudes of its parents. Here, then, you and 
Icome in. We have to realize that love of 
intellectual excellence and a_willingness to 
work for it are plants of early growth that 
must get their first nurture, and their con- 
tinuing nurture, in the home, at the hands 
of parents. 

This nurture of a love of learning is not 
the privilege only of those parents who 
are intellectuals in the usual sense. I was 
impressed on reading about the backgrounds 
of students who were on the initial schol- 
aship list of the National Merit Scholar- 


itself, a thing to be worked for, sacrificed for. - 

Here then is that all of us can 
do toward the raising of the general level 
of American education. We can’ make re- 
Spect for knowledge and for hard intellectual 
work an essential element in the family 
environment. ; 

Iam speaking here of an ideal, an atti- 
tude. I know that this ideal is being upheld 
by the C. Y.O. You are always holding be- 
fore the eyes of youth the ideal of excellence, 
of expertness, of proficiency, of conscien 
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hand, of curiosity about the best 
the task; of steady perseverance 
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Unsightly Wares on View in Our Asian 


Show Window 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


- OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
“Unsightly Wares on View in Our Asian 
Show Window” which appeared in the 
February 1, 1958, issue of the Courier 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

UNSIGHTLY WarES ON VIEW IN OUR ASIAN 
SHow WINDOW 


George Bernard Shaw used to call Ireland 
John Bull’s other island. It was a source 
of ceaseless trouble to the ruling English, 
and of impish glee to the Dublin-born play- 
wright. — 


Okinawa might well be called Uncle 
Sam’s other island. It is not a part of 
American territory, as Puerto Rico is, but it 
is in our possession under an agreement 
which gives us indefinite control. Whenever 
we sary Sy soem to give it up, the island will 
revert to Japan. - 


_ This arrangement is the result of a chain 
of events that started with a costly Amer- 
ican landing in Okinawa at dawn on Easter 
Sunday, 1945. It took most of the remaining 
months of the war to subdue the island 
completely. It has taken the succeeding 
years to build it into a primary military 
bastion in the Pacific. 

We have proclaimed Okinawa at the same 
time as a show window of democracy in the 
Far East. This makes it embarrassing when 
some of the things on display there now are 
all wrong from one point of view. 

The outward symbol of our trouble is the 
election of a virulently anti-American mayor 


Mayor Kaneshi won at least in part on 
American blunders. Another left-wing mayor 
hamed Senaga had taken office in Naha a 


They found a way to 
ease him out of office after a while, by 
changing the rules in the middle of the game. 

Then they booby-trapped themselves again 
by another smart move. Just before the re- 
eent election, they ted an adjoin- 
ing community ‘called Mawashi in the city 
limits of Naha, on the theory that Mawashi 
voters were more conservative than their 
neighbors. The annexation boomer- 

Kaneshi carried MawashIl by nearly 
votes, far more than his margin of 


new mayor now demands that Amer- 
release some funds for the rehabilitation 
Naha, which have been frozen for nearly 
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ing Star. It proclaims editorially that “the 
people of Okinawa on more than one occa- 
sion have proved that they are truly people 
of Asia, truly backward.” It adds the sweep- 
ing announcement that the nations and peo- 
ples of Asia are not ready for democracy 
as Americans know it. Nor will they be 
ready for a long, long time. This will make 
interesting reading in such countries as Ja- 
pan and India. 

The sad truth is that we are caught in our 
own trap in Okinawa. We want to present 
the island as an example of democracy, yet 
we are unwilling to abide by the demo- 
cratic, if misguided, decisions of the Oki- 
nawans at the polls. We want the people 
to be happy as domestic servants or workers 
around the American bases, but we uproot 
them from their ancient parcels of land in 
order to make way for landing fields, super- 
markets, and even golf courses for our serv- 
icemen. We want them to be self-respect- 
ing, while taking away their traditional sym- 
hols of respect. 

Many Americans have criticized the Brit- 
ish for hanging on to Cyprus for military 
reasons over the yehement protest of most 
Cypriots. We are moving into just the same 
position in Okinawa. 

The situation demands some sharp re- 
thinking in Washington. For all the mil- 
lions we have spent on our air and: naval 
bases in Okinawa, are they really vital to 
our security? Admittedly they are points 
from which we could launch atomic bomb- 
ing raids on the cities of Red China and 
even of Siberia. But isn’t this concept al- 
ready falling out of date? In the event of 
war, the whole island of Okinawa could be 
Knocked out by a handful of rockets 
launched from Russian soil. 


Our position is becoming untenable from 
@ political point of view. Is there any way 
we can escape from it without jeopardizing 
our security? Talks with the Japanese seem 
to offer our best hope. They are naturally 
eager to get the island back under their con- 
trol. They might well be willing to sign a 
long-term agreement for our use of bases, 
in both Okinawa and the home islands, in 
return for a restoration of their political 
rule in Okinawa. 





No Change in REA Financing Without 
Thorough Study Proves Justified 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been concerned, as have other Members 
of Congress, with some language in the 
budget with reference to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the President’s 
discussion of REA electric power, which 
I quote as follows: 

Approximately one-half of REA electric 
power now goes to rural industrial and non- 
farm residential comsumers, and in the 
future these nonfarm users will count for 
@ large share of the increasing demands. 
This situation together with the present 
state of development of rural electric cooper- 
atives, clearly ‘indicates that it would be in 
the public interest to broaden the source of 
capital from which the REA cooperatives 
may obtain the financing necessary for con- 
tinued growth and adequate service to con- 
sumers. 
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And, here is the language that further 
disturbs me: ~~ 

Therefore, legislation will be proposed (1) 
to assist both electric and telephone bor- 
rowers to obtain financing from private 
sources where the security is adequate, and 
the loans can be paid within a reasonable 
time, and (2) as previously mentioned -in 
this message, to adjust interest rates on 
future loans for loan programs to meet the 
Government’s .cost. 


Mr. Speaker, this language indicates 
that the President has some concern 
about the great increase of industrial 
powerload, and nonfarm residential 
consumers that are now being serviced 
by the REA. Elsewhere in the discus- 
sion, this increase in the nonfarm 
powerload is referred to. 

Mr. Speaker, in a bu*tetin from the 
Agriculture Department, under date of 
January 10, 1958, it is pointed out “95 
percent of our farms now have central 
station electric power”; that “total 
energy sales by REA borrowers exceeded 
19 billion kilowatt-hours, while nonfarm 
consumers used about one-half of this 
energy.” 

These statements from the budget and 
the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that this is a part of the problem the 
President refers to; and the reference to 
adjusting interest rates on future loans 
for all loan programs to meet the Gov- 
ernment’s costs appears to be the other 
problem. There has been some demand 
in the Congress and by the President 
during the past year that money loaned 
for college housing and to REA coopera- 
tives and to any Department of Govern- 
ment should bear an interest rate equiva- 
lent to the cost incurred by the Federal 
Government in borrowing its money 
from the people through the sale of 
bonds tnd securities. 

Until legislation is offered setting out 
clearly the mode of financing REA and 
telephone loans, in whole or in part, from 
private sources, it is difficult to deter- 
mine just how such financing can be car- 
ried out, and at the same time give REA 
the type of reasonable interest rates and 
sound financing in the future it has had 
in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me, and I 
think the Congress should and will take 
the position, that no change shall be 
made in the present financing of REA, 
until a thorough study proves that any 
change is needed. The Congress will 
want to be assured that such change in 
the legislation will be fair and adequate 
to the REA cooperatives,.so that REA 
may continue to make its great contribu- 
tion to agriculture and the economy of 
the Nation. 

The over 900 REA cooperatives, each a 
separate cooperative organized and man- 
aged by the farmers through their own 
elected and separate boards of directors, 
is one of the finest examples of free en- 
terprise at the grassroots of the country 
that has ever been developed. 
PROGRESS OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELE- 

PHONE SERVICE 

Let us look at its record of accomplish- 
ment to our Nation. The rural electrifi- 
cation and rural telephone programs 
have con uted substantially to the 
_ economic development of rural America. 

The availability of electric power in here- 
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tofore unserved rural artas has brought 
about improved farming conditions and 
methods, a higher standard of living, 
and has attracted industrial development 
and a variety of nonfarm rural con- 
sumers. Rural America is becoming in- 
creasingly attractive to people and in- 
dustry because of the availability of elec- 
tric and telephone service. 

Rural electric systems that have 
availed themselves of REA financing 
serve more than 4.4 million consumers; 
an increase of about 600,000 consumers 
received service during the past 5 years. 
This rate of growth—more than 100,000 
a year—is expected-to continue. 

ALL LOAN NEEDS MET 5 


Rural-electrification loans now total 
$3.6 billion. Legitimate and feasible 
loan needs are being met with a record 
promptness. In the past 5 years the 
loans have totaled $824 million. 

COST OF POWER DOWN 


Rural electric systems in calendar 
year 1957 purchased power at the lowest 
wholesale cost in REA history—7,75 mills 
per kilowatt-hour on the average. The 
average retail rate dropped to an all- 
time low of 2.23 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Speaker, this reflects credit not 
only to the REA management, but credit 
as well to the 5 years of this administra- 
tion. 

EXCELLENT REPAYMENT RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, REA has a good repay- 
ment record. On the nearly $3.5 billion 
loaned, there has been paid approxi- 
mately $930 million in principal and in- 
terest. The borrowers’ payments 
against loan maturities were 99.985 per- 
cent of the total amount which had be- 
come due by December 31, 1957. In ad- 
dition, the borrowers had at that time a 
balance of payments in advance of due 
date amounting to about $117 million. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a proven fact that 
the Treasury has had a cushion of some 
$40 million for the past several years 
paid in advance to the Government by 
the REA at 2 percent when the Govern- 
ment was borrowing money for less than 
that for a number of years in the past. 

Actual loan losses during the life of 
the program have been less than 
$50,000. Only a very small number of 
electric borrowers now are delinquent in 
loan repayments. 

These accomplishments reflect great 
credit to the rural men and women who 
are largely responsible for making this 
outstanding record. 7 

Throughout the United States, the 
farmers, in organizing these REA coop- 
atives, have given millions of dollars 
worth of their time and effort, free of 
any charge, because they visualized the 
great good it would bring to the farm 
people of America. The farm directors 


of these cooperatives have developed a . 


record of business ability and adminis- 
tration that has not been surpassed, and 
seldom equalled by any business organ- 
ization in America. . 

- These cooperatives employ thousands 
of men and women with steady jobs, with 
practically no labor trouble and no 


To a very large extent, they have 
helped to modernize the countryside, 
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have brought to its people the con 
ences, the en ent, and 
which a quarter of a century ago 
enjoyed only by the people in the towns 
and cities of the Nation. es 
The REA also has contributed greatly — 
to the economic development of every — 
rural community. . 
Mr. Speaker, the electrification of — 



















































. rural America has opened up a f 


market ‘for billions of dollars of e . 
cal appliances—the manufacturing of 
which has expanded business in the cit. 
ies,“ employing additional millions of 
men and women. ee 

Thousands of returning veterans now 
have prosperous small businesses, retail. 
ing and servicing the many electrical 
appliances—greatly increased by farm 
ownership. 

When the question of low interest 
rates to REA is raised, if we consider the 
increased income tax receipts going into 
the Treasury from the wages of mil- 
lions of laborers employed manufactur- 
ing these appliances, and the additional 
millions in taxes flowing into the Treas- 

from those who sell this greatly ex- 
panded volume of electrical appliances, — 
we must conclude that the small 
amount in interest rates sacrificed to the 
REA cooperatives has increased the tax 
flow into the Treasury many fold mil- 
lions of dollars annually—more than the 
small benefits in interest rate granted to 
the REA. 

Of all the many other business or- 
ganizations assisted by the Government, 
not a single one has made such a con- 
tribution to so many American citizens 
and made such a financial contribution 
to the economy of the country and in. 
creased income in taxes to the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not point only to 
REA as the recipient of low-cost money, — 
This issue also applies to other goverml- 
mental operations, and should be consid- 
ered in its entirety. é 

Mr. Speaker, if there is an overload of 
industry locating in the rural areas # 
secure REA light and power, or if the 
Government insists upon an increase in , 
interest rates to meet the Governments 
cost of money loaned to such agencies of 
Government, a thorough study of this 
entire problem should be made, and 
the facts bearing on the problem i 
be evaluated before any hasty actions — 
taken by this Congress. ee is 

Mr. Speaker, the President could ap / 
point a commission with members repre — 
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evaluate the facts and make a fair and 
_ §ntelligent decision. If the facts prove 
that rates should be adjusted upward on 
rmment borrowings, the Con- 


Or. Speaker, if the Congress was con- 
yinced and placed a minimum borrow- 
ing rate equal to the cost paid by the 


Government, the farmers of America,. 


who only want what is fair, would be the 
first to say, ‘““We are Willing to pay a just 
and equitable rate to the Government for 
the money we borrow.” 

Mr. Speaker, no action should be 
hastily taken that might impair the pres- 
ent and future long range financing of 
the great REA organization until such a 
real study is made and all the facts given 
to the Congress and the executive de- 
partment of the Government. 





Medford, Oreg., Newspaperwoman Finds 
Good Use for Old Magazines 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, an alert 
Medford Mail Tribune staff member dis- 


cussed the Magazines for Friendship 
movement in her Po column of 





January 26, 1958. I should, at this time, 


like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues this column by Mrs. Olive 


Starcher: 
PoTPourRt 
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Life, Look, Mechanix Mustrated, McCall's, 
Mademoiselle, National Geographic, Nation’s 
Business. 


Others on the desirable list are New York 
, New York Times Book Re- 
Herald ‘Tribune Books, 


Magazine, 

ence, Reader’s Digest, Redbook, Saturday Re- 

view, Saturday Evening Post, Science Digest, 
cientific American, Science and Mechanics, 

Sports Illustrated, Sunset, Successful Farm - 

ing, Time, Today’s Woman, Town Journal, 

and U. S. News & World Report. 

Packages of magazines weighing 10 to 40 
pounds may be shipped from New York and 
San Franciseo, or nearby communities to 
United States embassies and consulates by 
way of APO. In this fashion, the cost is even 
less. 


Copies of professional magazines are also 
needed abroad, it is stated. Potpourri often 
feels pretty dubious about so-called good-will 
movements, but this one seems excellent 
from all angles. Paul G. Hoffman has said 
that Magazines for Friendship can be “a 
major instrument of foreign policy” and 
pointed out that it is a coycrete, dynamic, 
and yet simple project in which thousands of 
Americans can engage. 

Zontian Jean Pish has a list of foreign 
universities which will use the magazines, 
and it shows about 30 nations, from Argen- 
tina to Yugoslavia. It is possible to find 
the name and addresses of leading European 
personages in many nations by consulting 
Europa Encyclopedia or copies of foreign 
Who’s Who volumes. The Editor and 
Publisher Directory lists the names and 
addresses of “executives and editors of the 
world’s mewspapers and magazines. 

In case you send your copies ,to the 
mayors, this Information may be helpful. 
In Germany and Austria the mayor is called 
the burgermeister; in Italy, the sindaco; in 
Prance, the maire; in Spain and Latin Amer- 
ica, the alcalde. 





If you are one of those who fret because . 


it seems a waste to throw away copies of 
g00d magazines, you’re just the person to 
join the Magazines for Friendship move- 
ment. Potpourri heard about this project 
Thursday at a Zonta meeting, and im- 


Post Office Ban on Obscene Magazines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


.Thursday, January 30, 1958 
Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 





the post office on mailing three obscene 


I quote from the January 24 issue of 
the New World, a reputable news 
journal: 


The Supreme Court decisions, which have 
the effect of sharply restricting the legal defi- 
nition of obscenity—particularly with regard 
to nudist publications—were delivered with- 
out written opinions. 


- ‘This action is in itself interesting since 
the New World mentions further “that 
the Court merely filed a notice that it 
was granting review of the constitutional 
‘raised in the cases and simultane- 

filed a per curiam decision that 
lower courts were reversed.” The 
Court added cryptically, “See Roth 
against United States” in each case. 

As I understand this Roth against 
States decision reached by the 
Court June 24, 1957, the Court 
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upheld in a 6 to 3 decision the constitu- 
tionality of the Federal law banning ob- 
scene material from the mails. In the 
majority opinion, Justice William J. 
Brennan, Jr., laid down a new definition 
of obscenity that is having increasing 
impact on Federal and local law enforce- 
ment of anti-smut laws. Quoting from 
Justice Brennan, he states “the test of 
obscenity should be whether to the aver- 
age person, ahplying contemporary com- 
munity standards, the dominant theme 
of the material taken as a whole appeals 
to prurient interest.” It appears the 
Court did not believe the magazines vio- 
lated this standard. 

As the father of eight children, I am 
and always have been concerned with 
what my children read. Though I am 
aware of the efforts to change our moral 
codes in many instances, I do not believe 
we need to change our definition of the 
word obscene as found in Webster’s 
dictionary. . 

My district in Chicago has a great 
number of devoted: teachers who are 
nuns, priests and laymen. They are 
gravely concerned with the moral edu- 
cation of their pupils as well as the 
academic side. My belief is that per- 
mitting obscene magazines to go through 
the mails is not contributing to the good 
of any of our young people who read 
them, nor does it make it any easier for 
our schools in their efforts to teach rea- 
son and decency; to explain the differ- 
ence between good and bad. If such len- 
iency is permitted by the Government, - 
then I do not believe the Government 
is serving the best interests of the peo- 
ple in America. 





Address by the Honorable Alf M. Landon 
at the Tri-County Teachers Meeting in 
Minneola, Kans. 
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HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an address delivered by the Honor- 
able Alf M. Landon to the tricounty 
teachers meeting,.Minneola, Kans., on 
January 13, 1958. While I do not agree 
with Mr. Landon’s observations I respect 
his knowledge of, and experience in, af- 
fairs of government, and take this op- 
portunity to offer Mr. Landon’s remarks: 

Our ForREIGN RELATIONS 
(Address by Alf M. Landon at Tri-County 

Teaehers Meeting, Minneola, Kans., Janu- 

ary 13, 1958) 

The great issue confronting all govern- 
ments is the preservation of civilization. 

While supporting always the Joint Staff re- 
quest for more ground troops—more air- 
planes—more ships—a universal military 
service act—I have always urged serious 
talking and negotiating with the Soviet at 
every opportunity in an attempt to break 
the existing impasse that threatens destruc- 
tion for humanity. Understanding other 
nations’ side to a problem—clear thinking— 
patience—skill and definite plans—are es-, 
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sential to preventing the international situ- 
ation from developing in such a way that 
can only mean disaster for all peoples. 

As I have said repeatedly in the past 12 
years—when governments stop negotiating 
with each other the shooting usually fol- 
lows—eventually. The Soviet’s treatment of 
its commitments at the end of World War IL 
and events forced the United States into 
what is known as the Truman containment 
policy—which I was the first Republican 
leader to support. 

The national administration is continuing 
to pursue and emphasize that now out- 
moded, obsolete policy that the NATO Paris 
Conference demonstrated is unpopular with 
our allies. 

The principal author of it—Kennan—re- 
cently delivered a series of broadcasts over 
the British Broadcasting Co., which attracted 
worldwide favorable attention. He advo- 
cated an entirely new concept along the line 
of “spheres of influence” and “coexistence.” 

The national administration is still dog- 
gedly dragging along with the old moribund 
containment formula. That was its basic 
plan for the NATO Conference where our 
allies showed they were turning against it. 

Our allies—all over the world—ere finding 
a joint role based on containment to erase 
international tensions—difficult. They are 
looking for a way out. NATO was never 
able to build up enouch steam to be much 
of a factor in defense of the free world. But 
the Soviet was fearful that it would. 

All nations are in closer balance—both 
militarily and economically—than any time 
since World War II. 

Therefore, the time is rine for a new start 
on the problem of how to save the world 
from military destruction. 

Insisting on discussing in advance of the 
proposed summit conference—details of dis- 
armament of weapons and fortifications— 
that will be outmoded by the missile develop- 
ment—is obsolete in a way itself, 

Air photographing by the United States 
of Russia and by Russia of the United States 
is undoubtedly going on now, and both 
know it. 

Whether the Russians had cameras in their 
second satellite is conjectural but our mili- 
tary intelligence administration strongly sus- 
pect they did have. 

Therefore, to continue to argue that air 
inspection must be agreed to by all coun- 
tries as a prerequisite of effective disarma- 
ment agreement is of no real moment, be- 
cause new devices and new weapons, are con< 
tinually being perfected which will greatly 
facilitate the detailed photography of great 
areas, willy-nilly. 

That’s going to be one of the primary 
functions of the coming space vehicles. Plat- 
forms in outer space will not only control 
the air but all the instrumentalities of the 
air. 

Space platforms will not only control pho- 
tography, but communications—black out 
our early warning system—and jam all kinds 
of mechanisms. 

Therefore, to continue the argument 
about details of air inspection isn’t prace- 
tical. 

Our biggest problem is our own inertia— 
confusion and indecision in the national 
administration. Delegating authority is nec- 
essary but there has to be a boss man in 
every organization to make the final decision. 

There is confusion in the Pentagon and 
confusion in the State Department. Both 
ignored the warnings of our Central Intelli- 
gence Administration of the progress the 
Russians were making in nuclear weapons. 

Since 1953 the CIA has been making re- 
ports based on hard information about Soviet 
missile development. 

Last spring the CIA made a detailed re- 
port that the Russians were on the verge of 
sending/up satellites. The reports were ig- 
nored—no attention was given them—and no 


‘ want to talk about? 
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policy was based on them—according to the 
record testimony given in detail to the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee by Allen 
Dulles, head of the CIA. 

It is plain that the President and Secre- 
tary of State went to the NATO conference 
in Paris without either knowing or caring 
or properly interpreting the numerous re- 
yports they should have received from our 
many agencies all over the world as to the 
attitude and desires of our allies. 

There is growing discord and bitterness 
now coming to a head in the State Depart- 
ment between our inept Secretary of State 
and Harold Stassen. 

It is passing strange that both of them are 
there. What’s going on? Mr. Stassen is 
making no secret of his opposition to the 
Secretary of State’s negative attitude on dis- 
cussions with the Soviet—massive retalia- 
tion—ultimatums—brinkmanship policies. 

While Secretary Dulles is boasting about 
them at the front door—the Soviet is mak- 
ing important and signficant gains at the 
back door. 

Our Secretary of State doesn’t operate on 
the basis of what he is told about.either the 
enemy or our friends. He does not pay 
much attention to that. He operates on 
the basis of what he thinks should be done. 
As a result, we have steadily been clobbered 
flank and rear. 

Secretary of State Dulles’ adamant stand 
against a meeting at the summit with the 
Soviet because he doubts their sincerity—is 
taking the world down a dangerous road 
that threatens disaster for all mankind. 

Therefore, the first requirement of a posi- 
tive constructive instead of a negative for- 
eign policy—a policy that does not. leave the 
initiative always in the Soviet’s hands—is a 
new Secretary of State. 

As I have said before, historically Great 
Britain—called at. one time perfidious Al- 
bion—Russia, the bear that walks like a 
man—France—Spain—Germany—suspicious 
and distrustful of each other—were making 
agreements and then breaking them and 
making them again. But they lasted for 
awhile. They were the basis for peaceful 
coexistence of a sort—that made existence 

ible. 

Historically, sincerity has little to do in 
negotiating international affairs. Skill, ver- 
satility, reasonableness, understanding of 
other nations and understanding of our own 
strength and weakness in terms of how the 
rest of the world appraises us—are more im- 
portant factors in bargaining. 

Absurb as it is, there are lots of people 
in the world who do not trust Americans 
and believe the United States is a war- 
monger. 

Instead of saying no-no-no to the Soviet’s 
proposal for a summit conference—why don’t 
we sit down and start arguing? The Secre- 
tary of State says we can’t trust them. Who 
wants to? Americans were famous once as 
Yankee traders who always could get their 
money's worth. These old Yankee traders 
didn’t bother about the religion, the political 
philosophy or sincerity of the other party 
just so the deal suited them. And unlike 
Mr. Dulles, that Yankee trader knew he had 
to pay for what he got. 

Mr. Khrushchev after first asking us to 
join, has now stolen a march on us by 
announcing he will call a summit eonfer- 
ence. 

Instead of saying no because the Soviet fs 
unreliable—and let them win propaganda 
victory after victory of incalculable value— 
why not ask them what they want to talk 
about? 

If it’s containment basis—all right—we 
will talk about them. What airbases do you. 

What are your con- 
crete proposals on disarmament and non- 
aggression? : 

If it’s NATO and Eastern Europe—all 
right. What is your proposal about the uni- 
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fication of Germany and your subjugated 
colonies like Hungary? Let’s talk out self. 
determination for these people. If it ig 
status quo—all right—what about the Mid. 
dle East and the Far East? 

Let’s have some proposals of our own to 
talk about like a fair, Just and equitable 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli dispute. w 

If the Soviet will agree to definite com. 
mitments in @ nonaggression pact while 
these and other vital and difficult problems 
are being discussed between natio 
coexistence Mr. Khrushchev is always talk. 
ing about—may become a reality—tempo. 
rarily at least. 

Therefore, the United States should wel. 
come Prime Minister Macmillan’s construc. 
tive proposal—and join with Russia and 
other nations “in a real nonaggression pact, 
The President’s reply to Premier Bulganin 
reflected the President’s sound leadership, 
It remains to be seen how Mr. Dulles handles 












































































“the President’s peace without appeasement | 


proposal. 

‘Let’s at least bring out just what the 
Soviet wants to talk about by the summit 
conference they are so busily boosting all 
over the world. Let's call them and see 
their d. 

The time has come for the United: 
States—having accepted responsibility of 
leadership for the free world—to dramatize 
our positive policies for peace, 

It is obvious that. a new affirmative ap- 
proach to establishing world law and order 
appeals to our allies infinitely more than the 
negative policy of containment. Twelve . 
years ago I advocated neutralization of the 
key spots in the world. 

It may be that an effective and workable 
pact for nonaggression is only a dream 
world. But such ideas have a strange way 
of taking root and growing into reality. 

Unless some realistic and workable none 
aggression pact can be achieved with the 
Soviet we must prepare more efficiently to 
meet its rising military-political and ec0+ 
nomic challenge. 

The President’s determination to immee 
diately organize the Pentagon on a mor 
efficient basis to eliminate mountains of red+ 
tape—the confusion and scandalous rivalries 
between the armed services that weaken our 
national defense and wasted our money—is 
needed leadership. 

We must build up our nuclear weapons for 
‘a nuclear war that no nation can win. Bu. 
even so we must keep abreast with any other 
nation in our defenses. 

We must also support our friends in the 
Middie East, both militarily and ed 
nomically, to the limits of our resources. 

The Middle Kast 1s the crus of the ex#ali 
so-called peaceful coexistence. ‘ie 

Economically, we have the most 
and impressive base in the world. Mili Fs 
we are the front line and chief supporh a — 
the Free World. ee 
\ No matter how many rockets the soviet 
possesses—or how accurate they are and 
well trained the personnel is in hand 
them—all our military bases and ships calle 
not all be knocked out at once. am 

Little by little the world is getting - 
in every way for all mankind. 

Despite everything the Soviet has nae 
prevent it—respect for individual right 
faith in democratic processes. is 

Even in Russia itself—and certainly 
colonies—the age-old desire of man 
individual rights and consideratiqn is 
ing 
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EconomicaHy, all peoples are rep 

by higher and healthier living standards 
As the President said—in overall str 
no nation can match us. It is up tov 
eer 08 Eek We, SE ON 
disarmament occurs. ‘ 
Relief from that military burden 
mankind added added impetus toward 
still higher standards of living. 
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1958 


The immense savings to the world result- 
from abandoning obsolete weapons and 
fortifications—the great boon of the peaceful 
yse of atomic energy—and interstellar 
an then be turned to the welfare 

of mankind. New values will be established 
jn these vast, undeveloped, and unknown 


areas. 





How To Compete With the Russians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a search- 
ing article addressed to the new Soviet 
challenge appeared yesterday in the New 
York Times magazine. The author, 
Walter Millis, is an eminent historian 
and expert on military affairs. 

Our colleagues who are interested in 
meeting the Communist challenge with- 
out distorting our society—and who de- 
sire genuine negotiations which might 
relax world tension—will find, I think, 
that Mr. Millis has uncommon insight 
into our predicament. His article 
follows: 

How To Compere WITH THE RUSSIANS 

(By Walter Millis) 

Since the early postwar years Americans 
have been asking themselves an increasingly 
grim question: In a world of rapidly develop- 
ing nuclear weapons; and a world po! 
between the non-Communist West and a 
mighty and aggressive Soviet power, is it 
possible to defend the American free society 
without destroying its essential freedoms in 
the process? Can we meet effectively the 
Communist challenge without ourselves be- 
coming so militarized and communized that 
we lose all resemblance to the democratic, 
eres social system that we have 


In varying forms, the question has been 
with us since Hiroshima, but in the intense 
debate over the appropriate American re- 
sponse to the newly dramatized power of 
Soviet communism, it has been raised again 
and with a deeper urgency. Unfortunately, 
there has been little to show that we have 
faced up to. the problem of howe to retain 
our freedoms in the process of defending 
them; much to suggest that these freedoms 

_ May be irretrievably lost unléss we can bring 
& good deal sounder. analysis than anyone 
has yet employed to the large -issues of de- 

war, and power policy in the-nuclear 


age. 

“These are the pessimistic possibilities: 

1. Intensification of the nuclear arms race 
itself offers no hope for freedom. The 

power of the absolute , which we may 
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swer to the threat posed by the first Soviet 
atomic explosion in 1949, the intensification 
of our rocket and missile development pro- 
gram is, in itself, no answer to the problem 
posed by the Soviet technical successes in 
1957. The most that can be done in this 
way is to pile what Omar Bradley has called 
“this electronic house of cards” higher and 
higher until it reaches the point of collapse. 
The collapse might well destroy civilization; 
it certainly would destroy the American free 
society. Whatever crawled out of the ruins 
would be unrecognizable to the authors of 
the American Constitution, though it is 
quite possible that the shades of Marx and 
Lenin would find something familiar in its 
outlines. 

The only hope in the arms race is that it 
will, through deterrence, prevent the collapse 
of the house of cards. To many this is no 
longer even a good hope. They argue, per- 
suasively,.that with so many of the ablest 
brains of two great technological systems de- 
voted to the production of weapons, for 
which there is no rational use save destruc- 
tion, the weapons must sooner or later be 
used to accomplish that destruction. If so, 
free society is obviously done for. 

2. But let it be assumed that deterrence 
deters, and that the intercontinental mis- 
siles and megaton bombs are never released. 
The effort to maintain this unstable balance 
of unimaginable terrorism is certain to be 
very great. The nuclear arms race is not 
reaching the hoped-for climax in a dead 
heat; on the contrary, it is barely beginning. 
Presumably, the Russians have, as they 
claim, flown a ballistic missile over a 5,000- 
mile range and landed it accurately in the 
target area. But if the Russians, like our 
own weapons engineers, had to wait for per- 
fect weather, had to run through an heurs- 
long countdown to check off all the thou- 
sands of working parts subject to malfunc- 
tion, had to pay with numerous failures for 
the one success—then they are still a long 
way from a missile weapons system which 
can be fitted practically into any rational 
strategic concept. : 

This is not, however, a reassuring thought. 
If the Russians still have an enormous labor 
to perform before they have an adequate 
arsenal of ICBM’s set up, ranged in on 
American targets and ready to take off at 
the touch of the pushbutton, we also have 
an enormous labor to perform in creating a 
similar weapons system, and we shall be 
driven to perform it by the gnawing 
thought that the Russians may achieve the 
goal first. Even though the military actu- 
ality of intercontinental missile warfare may 
be far in the future, the military potentiality 
will dominate current policy and planning 
as if it were the reality of today. The 
world’s first atomic bomb was born of the 
frantic fear that the Germans might beat us 
in the race’for the weapon. The Germans, 
it turned out later, were not even in the 
race. The race was a fantasy; the bomb, 
when it appeared, was tragically real. 

Our first successful ICBM will signalize 
not the end but the start of a race—for 
nymbers,. accuracy, reliability, defenses, 
countermeasures, counter-countermeasures— 
which seems certain to be enormously ex- 
pensive. Army sources not long ago ad- 
vanced a $7 billion program for anti-mis- 
siles alone. The top-secret special study, 
under H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., which recently 
reviewed the true requirements for the de- 
fense of the free society, reportedly recom- 
mended a $22 biilion program of shelter 
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the Russians in retaliatory 
will -astronomically expensive; 
words, it will compel a much larger 
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diversion of the gross national product away 
from butter and into guns. 

There is not much doubt that the econ- 
omy could stand this. It has been estimated 
that we could put at least $2 billion a year 
more into defense simply by maintaining 
present tax levels, while tax increases that 
raised this figure to $10 billion or $20 billion 
would be economically bearable. But it 
seems obvious that taxation on such a scale 
must work important transformations in the 
social and political bases of the economic 
system. 

The aviation industry, our noblest monu- 
ment to the cold war, is already the single 
biggest employer in the Nation. Almost 
wholly dependent on Government military 
orders, concentrated in the hands of no 
more than a dozen big corporations, oper- 
ating within a system of administered prices, 
wages, and raw-material allocations, and di- 
rected by an essentially self-perpetuating 
managerial elite far removed from the 
theoretical owners of the enterprises, it pre- 
sents a picture surely not much different 
from that of the state-owned trusts and 
subcontractors who have produced the tri- 
umphs of Soviet military-industrial tech- 
nology. There are, of course, differences be- 
tween the Russian and American armaments 
industries. But they are differences which 
seems to be declining in significance; the de- 
cline is in a direction away from our con- 
ventional concepts of free enterprise and in- 
dividual liberty, and will surely be accele- 
rated by any major shift of the national 
energies from butter into guns. 

While the arms race must intensify the 
already powerful pressures toward a man- 
aged or semi-socialist economy, there may 
still be room for argument as to whether 
real freedom would gain or lose in the pro- 
cess. There is less question that it would 
be a certain loser from other aspects of the 
nuclear-missiles race. Any society which pins 
its hope of survival upon its technical abil- 
ity to massacre scores of millions of the ene- 
my’s innocent noncombatants, which is at 
the same time reckless of its responsibility 
for poisoning, in the name of self-defense, 
the atmosphere and food-bearing soil of the 
whole earth, has accepted a moral degrada- 
tion which denies it any title to freedom 
within itself. It has accepted a brutaliza- 
tion of its foreign policy which must inevit- 
ably brutalize and poison its internal life as 
well. It has taken a position which neces- 
sarily undermines all its highest protesta- 
tions on the world stage, and at the same 
time undermines—as did the slaughters at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki—all its most deeply 
held beliefs. 

A policy which can see no further than 
a@ missile-megaton arms race amounts, if 
not to a denial, at least to a disregard of 
those fundamental concepts of the inherent 
value of the individual, of the dignity and 
fraternity of all men, of justice not only for 
one’s self but for all, which many believe to 
be the indispensable foundation of any free 
society. ‘Those pressures which may con- 
veniently be summarized under the rubric of 
McCarthyism are now happily in the decline. 
If our only intelligible national aim be- 
comes the creation of superpowerful weap- 
ons of mass destruction; if this leads us to 
large shifts of purchasing power from con- 
sumer to military goods; if this in turn 
means heavy increases in taxation and 
much greater control by Government of in- 
dustrial production; if this only intensifies 
the regressive fears of war, of espionage, of 
subversion, who can say that McCarthyism 
will not revive in much more acute form? 

Can a military society, organized primarily 
around. great bombs and rockets, remain a 
free society—free in thought, belief and de- 
bate, free in the power of the ballot or in 
the right to strike, free in its access to the 
information on which its policymakers ar- 
rive at their decisions and free to apply its 
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intelligence and creative powers to the pro- 
duction of better decisions? It seems im- 
probable. 

3. If, under the courses we are now fol- 
lowing, the free society is not destroyed in 
the nuclear fires; if it is not corrupted from 
within by the illiberal and immoral implica- 
tions of its basic foreign policy, it will still 
face a third peril. Simply stated, this is 
that the Russian Communist empire will 
win the world from us by those nonmilitary 
means which our own policies and attitudes 
have done so much to facilitate. 

Only recently has the Pentagon come to a 
serious realization of the extent to which, by 
staking everything on the threat of instant 

hermonuclear retaliation, it has paralyzed 
any use of military force as an instrument 
for the regulation and control of contem- 
porary international relations. .The sug- 
gested exits from the. dilemma are not 
promising. In one concept, military power 
can be restored to its historic role in inter- 
national policy, without touching off the 
megaton holocaust, by providing small but 
highly expert and powerfully weaponed 
forces to fight brushfire wars. But it is in- 
creasingly difficult—especially after our re- 
fusal to intervene in the Dienbienphu crisis 
in Indochina and our stern suppression of 
the Anglo-French police action at Suez—to 
picture any situation to which this “brush 
fire” concept would be applicable. 

In another concept, military power can 
again be made usable through limited war. 
The thought here is that the great strategic 
weapons of mass extermination can be 
tacitly immobilized by both sides, each un- 
derstanding that the only function of such 
weapons is to prevent their use by the other 
side. Beneath this tremendous double 
threat, war could still be waged by limited 
means—even for quite large objectives, such 
as the hegemony of Western Europe—using 
no more than tactical nuclear weapons and 
hurling them only at such genuinely mili- 
tary objectives as would not invite reprisals 
of mass extermination. 

But today even tactical nuclear weapons 
are frequently as powerful as the bombs 
which at Hiroshima and Nagasaki seemed 
absolute; how such things could be thrown 
indiscriminately around a continental battle- 
field like Western Europe without ending in 
a universal war of extermination is not easy 
to see. The idea of limited nuclear warfare 
seems of dubious value. 

The conclusion is that war has become 
obsolete in international relations. But if 
war is unavailable as an instrument of pol- 
icy, how are we to prevent the spread of 
Soviet influence through the Middle East, 
into Africa, to the ultimate erosion of free 
Europe and, at last, the extinction of our 
own free society? We certainly cannot do so 
by insisting upon regarding our whole re- 
lationship with Russia in terms of a war 
that it is no longer possible to fight. Many 
close students of Soviet policy are convinced 
that, far from contemplating military attack 
upon the United States or its allies, Russia’s 
major aim is the avoidance of any risk of 
actual war, if only because peace alone pro- 
vides the dictatorship with the shield under 
which it can successfully operate at home as 
well as abroad. . 

The needless assistance which we are giv- 
ing them by our defense policies is well il- 
lustrated in Bulganin’s recent letters to the 
NATO countries. There are few in the un- 
committed world who will not respond to 
his argument that a systematic propaganda 
of Western Powers, which claimed that war 
is allegedly unavoidable and that one must 
make every effort to get ready for it, has 
poisoned human minds and created an at- 
mosphere of nervosity and fear. 

Just 170 years ago, Alexander Hamilton 
was writing: 

“Safety from external danger is the most 
powerful director of national conduct. Even 
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the ardent love of liberty will, after a time, 
give way to its dictates. The violent de- 
struction of life and property incident to 
war, the continual effort and alarm attend- 
ant upon a state of continual danger, will 
compel nations the most attached to liberty 


to resort for repose and security to institu-_ 


tions which have a tendency to destroy their 
civil and political rights. To be more safe, 
they at length become willing to run the 
risk of being less free.” 

It is just such a process that we have been 
witnessing in the past dozen years, with the 
ironic difference that in risking our freedom 
we have not become more safe. We are en- 
gaged upon military-political defense policies 
whose apparent end is the total destruction 
of our society, for they are policies which 
tend to transform it into something other 
than the free society we have known, while 
exposing us to international encirclement by 
Communist or Communist-dominated areas 
from which we can see no means of escape. 
As matters stand, the answer to our opening 
question is in the negative: free society can- 
not be defended without risking its own de- 
struction in the process. 

But matters need not stand as they are; 
there is no reason why we should continue 
to play Khrushchev's game for him as un- 
imaginatively as we do. If the American 
people will both recognize and accept the 
plain actualities of contemporary inter- 
national relations—rather than fear-engen- 
dered myths, largely of our own creation— 
we can call off the cold war tomorrow and 
apply ourselves genuinely to a solution of 
the problems of competitive .coexistence. 
We can, as C. L. Sulzberger put it in a recent 
column in the Times, forget the war on inter- 
national communism and stick to self- 
defense, life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

To do so we must recognize that co- 
existence means the continued existence of 
both the two great systems of social and 
political organization, and that the com- 
petition is, in the words of George F. Ken- 
nan, internal rather than external. “The 
real competition is to see who moves most 
successfully to the solution of his own pecu- 
liar problems,” not in forms of military 
power which are unusable as instruments of 
policy. 

The establishment of Communist 
in China, North Korea, North Vietnam, and 
in Central Europe is the result of historic 
processes which, whether good or ill, cannot 
be undone by any form of power available 
to the West; we should accept the situation 
and learn to live with and deal with it rather 
than indulge in counter-revolutionary hopes 
and propaganda which are futile to begin 
with and ill become the greatest of the con- 
servative and status quo powers. 

Until some genuine communication has 
been reestablished between the Western and 
the Communist worlds, we cannot abandon 
the arms race—and it is useless to suppose 
that further disarmament discussions will 
magically provide some formula that wiil 
permit us to do so—but we can pitch it at 
its lowest level rather than gt the highest 
Suggested by the most extreme and unreal- 
istic of fears. If we really believe, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said, that “there is no sub- 
stitute for peace”; if, in fact, our policy 
excludes war as an instrument, we can plain- 
ly say so. Wecan lay our nuclear cards upon 
the table, thus putting a real rather than a 
fictitious pressure upon the Russians to do 
the same and declare their own intentions. 

Specific issues, like those of Germany -or 
the Middle East, where Communist and West- 
ern national interests clash, will then become 
susceptible to~ negotiation. We can ‘and 
phould negotiate with the Russians, but it 
must be—as it has never been since 1945—a 
genuine n in which we are no 
longer looking for the ultimate destruction 
of an enemy but for accommodation with a 
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rival in a situation in which the survival of 
both is actually more to the advantage or 
each than the destruction of either would be, 
It will be difficult to make peace with 
Russian communism, but it can be done i¢ 
we accept the facts of history. And it is the 
only way in which we can escape the 
fires of our own creation, release the true 
creative energies of our free society, ang 
insure self-defense, life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 





The Decline and Fall of Uncle Sap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLE 


OF MICHIGAN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarksin 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish t 
include the text of an article by the Hon. 
orable Spruille Braden entitled “The De. 
cline and Fall of Uncle Sap” as published 
by Human Events on February 3, 1958, 
The House will recall no doubt that Mr, 
Braden, a former Ambassador to several 
Latin American countries and Assistant 
Secretary of State, has frequently lec- 
tured on the subject of foreign aid, 

The article follows: 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF UNCLE SaP 
(By Hon. Spruille Braden) 

Each year there are iiterally thousands 
upon thousands of pages of the Conca: 
SIONAL REcOoRD and committee reports on the 
subject of foreign aid, describing the énor- 
mous range of activities that are undertaken 
by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, otherwise known as ICA. 

There are terrific bureaucratic pressures for 
the proliferation both of function and of 
organization. There has been a shameless de- 
ception, as well, perpetrated by the foreign- 
aid bureaucrats on both the Congress and the 
people. In the final analysis, the public in 
a democracy is entitled to know what is being 
done with the taxpayers’ money. In this case, 
neither the taxpayers nor the Members of 
Congress really know what is going on. _ 

Consider the layers of ignorance that en 
velop the foreign-aid program. Because the 
bureaucrats don’t know what an undeveloped 
area is, they can’t define it. They can’t de 
fine the difference between a primeval civil- 
ization, such as we have in many parte of 
the world, and a primitive civilization—each 
containing unending variations of economies, 


cultures, and religions. The bureaucrats ap- — 


peal to the American public by alleging that 
other peoples want the same things we have, 
despite all the many differences in educa 
tional and spiritual values that exist between 
separate societies. They ignore the happl 
ness that other peoples may enjoy in an a 
tempt to have everyone mirror Americal 
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countries cannot absorb all the money 

and all the arms that we are forcing upon 

The result is that, as we bankrupt 

‘the United States, we frequently are dis- 

the economies and bankrupting the 
recipient countries as well. 

pedro Beltran, the former Peruvian Am- 
passador in Washington, for some years 
owner of La Prensa, a great newspaper in 
his country, has said: “If a nation relies on 
handouts to live * * * its future is doomed. 
As time goes on, it finds it harder and harder 
to get on its feet and forge its own fu- 
ture. * * * It ends by making no effort to 
develop its own resources or be self-support- 

As long as such a state of affairs pre- 
yails, such a county will never come of age, 
put will continue to be dependent on others 
without prospects for the future. 

“It should be realized that private capital 
can achieve what no public treasury can do. 
When confidence has been established, the 
amount of private capital that may flow into 
a country is practically unlimited. Private 
investors will compete with one another and 
seek ‘out the opportunities. * * * But 
money, government money, cannot do this, 
since risk venture is beyond its province. 
Private capital will flow, if the investors feels 
that he can operate in a free economy.” 

This policy of government-to-government 
handouts is losing friends. for the United 
States. We have read in the press fre- 
quently over the last few years of the tre- 
mendous growth in geographical area and 
‘number of Communist countries, millions of 
square miles added to their territory and of 
the hundreds of millions of people that were 
added to them. A similarly pernicious 

in the number of so-called uncom- 
mitted or neutral nations has taken place 
simultaneously. 

How can we make friends by these meas- 
ures? India gets mad because we give 
grants to Pakistan. Pakistan gets mad be- 
cause we give grants to India. Others get 
mad because we give grants to either one or 
both of them. Still others get mad because 
we don’t give them big enough grants. 
They ask for $50 million and we only give $5 
million. The net result is that we've lost = 
the friend plus the $5 million. Pakistan and 
Iraq were mad because we offered Egypt the 
Aswan Dam, which never should have been 
cilered in the first place. Ceylon and other 
neutrals quite frankly prefer the Soviet or 


-Chinese Communist loans to our gifts. 


They are opposed to us; they vote against 
usin the United Nations while nationalizing 
everything in their countries and creating 
socialist states. 

The motive behind our seems to 
be: help your enemies (countries like India 
and Indonesia that lean to socialism and 
®mmunism) and ignore your friends (for 
example, many of the faithfully pro-Amer- 
ican countries in Latin America). This story 
will point the moral: 

The Prince of Monaco went to Washington 
to meet the President. After some conver- 
sation, the President said, “Well, what’s the 
Communist situation in Monaco?” The 
Prince: “Nary a Communist! We haven’t 
ever seen anything- like it. Not a fellow 
traveler. Nothing. Clean as a whistle.” 


* “Well,” said Mr. Truman, “I’m very sorry. 


We can’t give you any grants or credits.” 

. So the Prince went back disappointedly to 
co. He sent a hurry-up telegram to 

the Foreign Minister of France, Bidault: 

“You've got a lot of Communists. Send me 

® dozen; I need them desperately.” Bidault 


_ Teplied: “I’m sorry, I can’t let you have any 
_ Communists because I need every one I've 


$0t here; otherwise the United States will 
cut our credit.” 

_ Similarly, a well-run, financially careful 
Country gets less from us in handouts than 
do the spendthrifts. The ent of 


"One of the Baghdad pact countries was try- 


Ang seriously to gain financial stability. But, 
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its legislature insisted on a substantial 
deficit and was quite frank in giving the 
reason—because the United States will pick 
up the tab. And we did. So we find all 
around the world such countries as Brazil, 
Chile, Bolivia, and many others suffering 
from the severest kind of inflation. Spain 
was one country that was fairly free from it 
until we started to give her aid. Now_she 
is having inflation. 

. What is even more disturbing, we give 
grants to Yugoslavia and Poland. Tito and 
Gomulka are just as much Communists as 
Khrushchev. Poland, which recently got $90 
million from us, has appeared in Brazil, in 
our own hemisphere, offering to finance the 
development of a large iron-ore deposit in 
competition with Americans. In other 
words, we are giving the Communists in 
Poland the money to compete with legiti- 
mate American enterprise in this hemi- 
sphere. . 

We're promoting socialism and the de- 
struction of private enterprise and invest- 
ment everywhere. We have been averaging 
over the past several years, since the end of 
World War II, five to six billion dollars a year 
in foreign-aid expenditures, plus more bil- 
lions under Public Law 480, covering the 
agricultural exports given away abroad. The 
total since 1946 gets up well over $60 billion. 

If you take the assessed valuation of all 
of the real and other property in the 17 big- 
gest cities in the United States—New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis, Washington, 
San Francisco, Boston, Houston, Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Buffalo, and Dal- 
las—it comes to just a little over $60 billion. 
What we have done, in effect, is to take the 
17 biggest cities of this country and ship 
them overseas. As of June 30, since-the end 
of World War II, we have given away or 
loaned, in largely fictitious credits, $60 bil- 
lion. 

It’s very hard to find out the exact figures 
on foreign aid. After the Congress reduced 
the Eisenhower budget last year, the new 
foreign-aid appropriations for fiscal year 
1958 were as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS AS APPROVED BY CONGRESS 


($1_billion less than requested by President 
Eisenhower) 


year 19GB Soca --e $2, 763, 600, 000 
Reapvropriated for unobli=- 

gated fiscal year 1957... 667, 000, 000 
Total approved for fis- 
3, 435, 760, 000 
Total unexpended bal- 

ance June 30, 1957 

(less $667,000,000 

SOTO Viinnecantume 5, 528, 000, 000 


Congress has abdicated its control over 
the so-called reserved and wunobligated 
funds. In fiscal year 1953 the publicly an- 
nounced appropriations, not taking ito ac- 
count the reserved and unobligated funds, 
was over $6 billion. In 1953, the ICA payroll 
had 7,000 United States citizens and a total 
of 14,338 employees altogether. This year, 
as of June 30, the payroll was 9,164 Ameri- 
cans and 13,000 in all. 

The bureaucrats have a further trick; 
when they don’t get all they want at a par- 
ticular hearing of Congress on an appro- 
priations biil, they later present deficiency 
bills. They are very smart about this and 
play down additional requests so that no one 
really knows exactly what is happening. 
Since November 1956, ICA increased its per- 
sonnel by 2,000 people. More are on the 
way. This has happened in spite of instruc- 
tions from that personnel was to 
be reduced by 10 percent from the 1953 


‘Another favorite foreign aid gambit over 
the last several years has been the appoint- 
ment of committees and commissions. There 
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were, for example, the Gray Commission, 
Eric Johnston’s committee, Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s group, the Fairless Commission and 
others instructed to report on foreign aid. 

All such commissions are taken in hand 
and into camp by the bureaucrats. The 
naive businessmen a> brainwashed and sent 
around the world. When they get to the 
foreign countries, they are assailed by our 
other bureaucrats abroad, who are getting 
cars, homes, servants and all manner of lux- 
uries such as they never enjoyed before. 
Some of these bureaucrats are socialists and 
some of them are worse. They have one 
talent, though, and that is being able to 
hoodwink so-called investigating committees 
before, during and after these much-her- 
alded tours. 

In connection with the financial and ac- 
counting aspects of foreign aid, a reading of 
the fifth report of the House Committee on 
Government Operations (May 15, 1957, 
H. Rept. No. 449 of the 85th Cong., Ist sess.), 
will introduce citizens to a lot of new ex- 
pressions, such as overprograming, illustra- 
tive budgeting and other costs. 

Overprograming simply means getting 
more money than actually is needed. Illus- 
trative budgeting means that ICA requests 
an appropriation for X million dollars 
to be spent in a given area, usually not in 
@ particular country; i. e., the appropriation 
would be requested for the Near East. The 
project also will be described in general, 
rather than specific, terms. 

All businessmen are accustomed in their 
companies, when they get an income and 
expense statement, to list at the very end 
some trifling items that are put together as 
other costs. Now, what were the other costs 
under the system used by these bureaucrats 
in Washington during 1956? The item “Other 
costs” was 70 percent of the total spent in 
Jordan, 84 percent of the amount spent in 
Guatemala and 93 percent of that spent in 
Haiti, and when the Congressmen asked 
what the other costs were, they couldn’t be 
told—because that’s secret. 

The following is from a congressional re- 
port: “ICA witnesses admit the absence of 
any systematic. recording of program 
changes. Indeed, it is obvious that fre- 
quently there is no recording of any kind.” 
The deputy directo- for programing told 
Congress he did not believe that having a 
record would serve a sufficiently useful pur- 
pose to justify the work that would be in- 
volved. Again, quoting from the congres- 
sional report: “ICA witnesses testified that 
there does not exist anywhere within ICA 
@ single statement covering all the reasons 
why a particular aid level for a particular 
country was decided upon at the time it was 
decided upon.” 

Where do the ignorance, the deception, 
and the shabby procedures lead us? Here 
are some examples: A committee of 13 Re- 
publieans and 17 Democrats this year un- 
animously approved a 59-page report detail- 
ing loose, slipshod and wunbusinesslike 
spending or more than $250 million—in Iran 
alone. This report declares: “It is now im- 
possible with any accuracy to tell what be- 
came of the funds.” 

Congressman GEORGE MEADER, Republican, 
Michigan, and Eugene Castle in his book, 
The Great Giveaway, tell of a $128,000 cow 
barn in Lebanon, built to demonstrate to 
farmers living on $100 a year or less what 
they should provide themselves with in the 
way of cow barns. Plows and tractors by 
the thousands are unused and rusting away 
on piers and warehouses all over the world. 
There are $1,539,000 worth of prefabricated 
grain silos in India alone, plus untold mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of other material and 
equipment which is unused or wasted all over 
the globe. The bureaucrats, however, con- 
tinue to send more of the same material and 
equipment to the same places. For in- 
stance, while admitting that more than $1.5 
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million worth of silos were still sitting un- 
touched in Calcutta, ICA approved a request 
from its office to India for another $4 
million worth of silos. Other examples: 

In Thailand, a 200-mile asphalt road was 
undertaken as a $6.5 million demonstration 
of United States efficiency in peaceful pur- 
suits. After 2% years the cost has sky- 
rocketed to $18 million for the first 100 
miles. 

About $3 billion of our money has been 
used by our beneficiaries to reduce their 
national debts—while our own debt spirals 
up to disastrous proportions. 

We forced Afghanistan to get a loan from 
the Export-Import Bank for $40 million to 
pay for a $39.5 million dam and road for 
power, flood control and irrigation. The 
power never could be developed. Afghanis- 
tan didn’t have any engineers that knew 
how to handle the job. 

The same with flood control. Damming 
up these waters caused a concentration of 
salt in the fields so that the nomads, when 
they were finally induced to take over and 
try to do a little farming, found the land 
salted and unusable. 

Such activities do not win us friends. On 
the contrary, as a recent French Premier 
said: “You are creating something akin to 
hatred by the way you distribute your aid.” 

Utter confusion has existed with our for- 
eign-aid funds in Bolivia. It has been pub- 
licly stated, more than once, with no denials, 
that our aid there has been used to maintain 
service on Bolivia’s loans with the Export- 
Import Bank. 

That is, we American taxpayers have had 
our money taken away from us to loan to 
a marxist government; then, when there ap- 
peared to be danger of a default on the 
loan, more of our money was given to cover 
the service to the Export-Import Bank. As 
nearly as can be estimated, we are tocay 
giving grafits to Bolivia to pay between 39 
and 47.5 percent of her budget. 

There’is yet another dangerous aspect of 
the foreign aid hoax: a proposed organiza- 
tion called SUNFED, the Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development. It is 
now suggested that we turn money—$250 
million per year, as a starter, over to the 
United Nations for them to spend. In a Sat- 
urday Evening Post guest editorial last year, 
I pointed out that “central control over and 
coordination of aid projects and allocation of 
funds are mainly exercised by the U. N. Tech- 
nical Assistance Board whose Executive 
Chairman is David A. D. EK. Owen, a British 
Socialist. In 1953, the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee reported that a heavy 
concentration of fifth amendment American 
citizens, removed from the United Nations 
staff after the purge, were in David Owen’s 
Department of Economic Affairs. 

“The Special Adviser to the U. N. Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs and the man who 
now represents the Secretary General of 
SUNFED is Dr. Hans W. Singer, a British 
subject, who in 1950 advised the Government 
of Pakistan that the brutal and disastrous 
collectivization of agriculture in Russia in 
the ¥920’s was an example of ‘very successful 
development planning.” ; 

The United States has long opposed a cen- 
tral spending plan for postwar economic aid. 
Now we are being urged by foreigners and 
some prominent Americans to become the 
largest contributor to an internationally ad- 
ministered fund growing out of a series of 
U. N.-hatched proposals which have two 
things in common: (a) the United States of 
America is to supply the money; and (b) the 
United Nations most socialistic agencies are 
to spend it. How can any program of foreign 
aid, conducted with our money, win us 
friends if others disburse it? How can it 
confound our enemies if our enemies benefit 
from it? 

The latest gimmick, introduced by the 
bureaucrats last year, is to label our give- 
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away programs “loans.” ‘They induced the 
Secretary of State and other high authori- 
ties in the United States to state that these 
loans would be made only to cover greater 
financial risks than acceptable to existing 
institutions. That is to say, the Interna- 
tional Bank and the Export-Import Bank 
would be unwilling and unable by law to 
handle these loans. They will be made only 
when financing cannot be obtained from 
other sources. 

The trick will be to use the $300 million 
that was appropriated this year in order to 
get some surveys underway, a sort of seed 
money, and then go back to Congress and 
say: “Well, we told these countries that we'll 
come through with still more.” 

The whole point behind foreign aid, ac- 
cording to its advocates, is to win friends 
and allies and to defeat the Communists. It 
is argued that, if underdeyeloped areas are 
industrialized and standards of living are 
raised, then the people will shun commu- 
nism. But, take a look at our own country. 
Where are the Communists? They are in 
highly industrialized centers enjoying high- 
living rates; they are not off in the moun- 
tains, plains, or hill country. In Italy, where 
are the Communists? They are in the north- 
ern, highly industrialized parts with higher 
living standards, not in the south. What 
country in Europe is the least Communist? 
It’s the poorest country in Europe—Ireland. 
All around the world it is the same. 

At a meeting of the Council on Foreign 
Relations last spring, I asked the head of the 
ICA how he could justify the $60 billion we 
had spent when the French premier had said 
it had made enemies for us all over the world, 
and the President and the Secretary of State 
had declared that never had we been in such 
dire peril as we are today. His reply was, 
“Mr. Braden, I don’t know—I don’t know the 
answer.” 

There is just one answer to this whole 
situation—get back to the fundamental prin- 
ciples that made this country great. Let us, 
in our international and national policies, 
get back to the precepts laid down by George 
Washington in the greatest policy document 
this country ever had—the Farewell Address. 
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A Look at Dick Nixon at Age 45 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
re in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the San Diego 
Union of January 9, 1958: 

A Loox at Dick NIxon aT AGE 45 

Sometime during the last election cam- 
paign, a newsman coined the phrase, “the 
new NIXON.” 

The description surprised most close 


When Mr. Nrxon was inaugurated 5 
ago, it was popular to lock at him 
young man who had just passed 
Many wondered if the age gave 
maturity necessary to serve ably as 
dent—if he were called upon. : 

Today, Mr. Nrxown celebrates his 45th 
day. There no longer is much talk 


Presi- 
birth- 


of his , 


February § ) 


age. At this point he is 3 years older than 
was Theodore Roosevelt when he 
President, a year younger than U. 8. ; 
and 2 years younger than Grover Cle * 
He is 5 years older than Senator Joun Kgy. 
NEDY, one of the leading Democratic canqj. 
dates for President. ee 

Actually, age is relative. It is doubtful if 
many men in history have undergone : 
intense maturing experiences afforded the 
Vice President during these last 5 years, — 

Three times the President’s illness hag 
placed Mr. Nixon in the trying position of 
helping to guide the Nation without making 
any move which would give the im 
he would seize control from the President, 

The Vice President handled the situation 
delicately and effectively. 

During these 5 years, Mr. Nrxon has 
firsthand today’s international problems, 
In missions for the President, he has tray. 
eled from the shadow of the Asian Bamboo 
Curtain to the darkness of the Iron Curtain 
which separates Hungary and Austria, 

The Vice President has been in the fore. 
front in carrying the administration legi 
lative program to Congress. His influence on 
the formation of that program has increase@ 
as the respect for him within the administra. 
tion has skyrocketed. 

Perhaps as a result of visiting every State 
in the Union, Mr. Nrxon has retained an ge- 
curate appraisal of the opinions of the Amer. 
ican public. * 

Skill, intelligence, and the willingness of 
the President to train the Vice President 
have been key factors in the gains Mr. Nixow 
has made in 5 important years. But not to 
be overlooked is his tremendous capacity for 
work—frequently 18 hours a day, 6 daysa 
week. 

Is this a new Nixon? This is a matter of 
opinion. But there can be little question 
that at age 45, this is an able and mature 
RicuHarp Nixon who occupies the Nations 
second highest office. 


Leaving Our Debts to the Next Generation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, acknowl 
edging our responsibilities to our con- 
stituents is an occupational pastime in 
Congress. Certainly I am not adverse to 
it. In fact, I am heartily in accord with 
it even when it is a coincidental process 
in attracting votes. ; 

But, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
subject of responsibilities as I have a 
them discussed has failed to point ou 
one in particular which certainly merits — 
special consideration by this mea 
legislative body. I refer to the responsi- 
bility of fiscal prudence to the y p 
sters of the generations to follow us, 4% 
seems to me that the course of crak 
spending during the past three decades 
has frequently shown an utter dis 
for the next generation. There is 
man or woman in the Congress of 
United States today who will live wa 
the astronomical national debt even P 


past and present. By simple mew 
one deducts the sad fact that it will’ 
50 years to pay off the national debt— 
including interest—if we found a 


became l 
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else just to meet the mortgage payments? 
Spending today without consideration 


for the next generation is nothing more 


than telling our children and our grand- 
children that we do not particularly care 
what happens to them. In fact, we are 
going to leave them a big, fat bill for the 
spending we have done for them—even 
before many have drawn their first 
breath or have seen the light of day for 
the first time. What a grand heritage. 
Strange it is that most parents, almost 
instinctively, are willing-to make per- 
sonal sacrifices for their children to pro- 
vide a better future for them. We save 
today to accumulate enough to send 
them to school to provide a better educa- 
tion that they might avail themselves of 
both the material and esthetic Ahings in 
life. But, do we stop to consider that by 
going to the Federal Government with 
every desire and need striking our fancy, 
that we are simply passing the tab on 
to these same youngsters who will have 
to pay it by one means or another? 
_ Perhaps it is too bad the youngsters of 
the next generation do not have a lobby 
here in Washington to protect their in- 
terests in the dollars they have yet to 
earn, 





The Attempted Texas Tideland Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
Copy of an able article. concerning 


the entire body, as well as the executive 
and judicial arms of our Government. 


The article follows: 
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Texas tidelands. You made solemn promises 
to the people of Texas that you would work 
toward the aim to restore the tidelands to 
their rightful owners, the respective States, 
You also championed the cause of States 
rights under the Constitution. The people 


your convenience? Mr. President, by your 
Attorney General’s act in the present suit 
to rob Texas of part of her tideland you 
have repudiated your promises, you have be- 
trayed the trust of the people of Texas that 
they so strongly placed in you. Or could it 
be that you have so little power over your 
Cabinet members that they run things and 
act to suit themselves with or without your 
sanction of their acts? Whatever it be with 
your sanction or not, this act has forever 
lost Texas for the Republican Party and 
you, you may gain a few votes by it but you 
lose more than you ever will gain. Texans 
are loyal to their friends but never forget 
a betrayal. And to you, Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral, are you not aware that the Congress 

the quitclaim law, that the President 
signed that law and it became the law of 
the land? By what right do you enter this 
suit? Are you not aware of the basic prin- 
ciples of right to the ownership by Texas 
of her tideland is backed by undisputable 
historic facts? Are you and your staff so 
ignorant of those facts, so little acquainted 
with the record and with the history of Texas 
and of the United States of America? Then, 
Mr. Attorney General, it is time you and 
your staff studied history and learned the 
facts of the case. I shall, therefore, en- 
deavor to make it plain to you that the rec- 
ords plainly indicate Texas ownership to her 
tidelands. 

In the early part of the 18th century 
what we today know as Texas was mostly a 
vast wilderness with a few scattered settle- 
ments under Spanish and Mexican rule. 
The English Colonies that later formed this 
great Nation had been settled by hardy 
pioneers, mostly of Anglo-Saxon stock. They 
had penetrated the wilderness, fought sav- 
ages, built homes, and founded the young 
Nation that later was destined tc be the 
greatest of the great of the sisterhood of 
nations. They were of the kind of stock 
that had dreamed dreams and seen visions, 
with the adventurous spirit that urged them 
continuously to seek new conquests, new 
adventures. To the west across the Red 
River was the land of the Tejas, fertile land, 


children. They built homes, they plowed 
land imto fields and created farms and 
ranches. Like their ancestors they fought 
the savages, they grew prosperous. 

More and more came, new~ settlements 
were built, towns created, the wilderness 
became their home, their country. . They 
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men to endure. Then they rebelled as their 
parents had rebelled at Lexington and Con- 
cord. They foyght invading armies, they 
saw their homes and possessions desolated. 
Ben Milam and his brave followers took San 
Antonio, Travis and his heroic band fought 
to the last at the Alamo. Fannin and his 
men were massacred at Goliad. Houston 
and his small army was in retreat, their 
families, wives, and children fleeing, their 
homes going up in flames, but in their 
breasts beat hearts of the undefeatable, 
“Liberty or death”; then came the glorious 
day of San Jacinto to the cries of “Remem- 
ber the Alamo,” they fought the superior 
numbered enemy and conquered and Texas 
was forever free, they bought with their 
blood the land of Texas and the title to all 
its domain. 

All of Texas, including its tideland, was 
bought with the blood of freemen, was re- 
verted from the hand of tyrants by con- 
quest, and thus according to international 
law rightfully belong to the conquerors. 
After the victory a government was estab- 
lished and a free republic, an independent 
nation formed and born and its boundary 
was established that among others reads as 
follows: From the mouth of Sabine River 
to the east and running west along the 
Gulf of Mexico to the mouth of Rio Grande, 
3 leagues (10% miles) from shore. These 
boundaries were later recognized by Eng- 
land, France, Holland, and Belgium. 

Senator Walkner of Missouri brought up 
to the United States Senate these facts of 
the boundary and this body acted upon 
the resolution and recognized the inde- 
pendence of Texas within her borders. 

What more proof do we need to show 
Texas rights to her Tidelands. The full 3 
leagues from shore if we had no other evi- 
dence, this would be sufficient to dismiss all 
doubt about Texds title to the offshore 
lands; but we shall show still more proof of 
her ownership. 

Texas furthermore retained the old Span- 
ish law under which all minerals under 
lands. within the boundaries were reserved 
unto the Republic; and the right to minerals 
under State lands has never been released 
to anyone including the Federal Govern- 
ment. Where does the Federal Government 
get its title to these lands? The Republic 
of Texas existed for 10 years and defended 
these boundaries on land and upon sea. 
‘Therefore, by international law she had se- 
cured these boundaries by conquest and by 
dominion. 

The annexation proceedings started in 
18644, a treaty was signed by the two Nations. 
Texas agreed to turn over all her public 
lands to the Union, in return the United 
States would pay Texas debt, around 10 
millions. Texas at that time according to 
certain Senators of the United States of 
America, consisted mostly of worthless 
swampland fit only for habitation of alli- 
gators, tadpoles, rattlers, and toads. The 
United States Senate turned down the treaty 
and Texas was later admitted by joint reso- 
lution of House and Senate. And in the 
new annexation agreement, or shall we call 
it treaty, according to the dictionary an 
agreement between two sovereign nations is 
called a treaty. Texas agreed to pay her own 
debt and keep her own lands, lands to which 
ownership was never before disputed; rich 
oil beds were found below the surface of the 
waters. To make this still more clear let 
us quote the paragraph on public land in 
the annexation agreement: 

“Texas shall retain her public land within 
established boundaries,” mind you within 
established boundaries, and the established 
boundaries were three leagues from_—shore. 
And that proceedings of sale of all such land 
should be used to pay Texas debt and after 
all such debts were paid all proceedings 
should be used at Texas discretion. And 
mind you here, at first it was decided that 
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all mineral rights be ceded to the Union, 
but that paragraph was stricken and-Texas 
therefore, retained undisputedly all her min- 
eral rights. Now may I ask, by what stretch 
of the imagination can anyone dispute Texas 
right to her submerged lands in the face of 
above evidence? To show further evidence 
that the United States recognized Texas 
ownership of her lanc's within her bound- 
aries after Texas was annexed to the Union, 
in the border dispute of New Mexico the 
United States paid Texas 10 million to set- 
tle the boundary, would the United States 
have paid Texas for land not belonging to 
Texas. And when the peace treaty with 
Mexico ‘was signed after the Mexican War, 
the United States had a clause incorporated 
in that treaty designating Texas borders as 
three leagues from shore, is that not suffi- 
cient evidence that the Federal Government 
recognized Texas borders? 

Let me quote a letter from President Tyler 
written the day before he died to Andrew 
J. Donnelson, chargé d’affaires of Texas. 

“By whatever name the agents conducting 
the negotiations may be known and whether 
they be called commissioners, ministers, or 
by any other title, compacts agreed on by 
them in behalf of their respective govern- 
ment would be a treaty whether so called 
or designated by some other name.” 

Shall it be said by future historians “that 
the great United States by might not by 
right tear this sacred treaty between two 
sovereign nations up like a mere scrap of 
paper.” 

Let us quote another letter from President 
Polk to Commissioner Donnelson “anxiously 
that she (Texas) will accept the offer as 
made to her and if she does she may rely 
upon our magnanimity and sense of justice 
toward her. We will act in a way that will 
satisfy her.” 

After this Polk also advised Sam Houston 
on June 6, 1845, that Texas need have no 
apprehension in regard to the boundaries of 
the Republic of Texas because the United 
States would not allow any violations of the 
boundaries of Texas and that their bound- 
aries would not be sacrificed. 


Another letter from Polk to Donnelson 
states: “Of course I would maintain the title 
of Texas to the extent she claims it.” What 
would Polk, Sam Houston and other digni- 
taries of the annexation commission say or 
do if they could today vision the action 
taken by the United States of America? If 
they could know the way the Federal Gov- 
ernment treats their sacred obligations, they 
would turn in their graves. 

The colonies that later rebelled against 
tyrannic rules rebelled as freemen will and 
ought te do when those in power usurp their 
rights. So when the revolution came the 
people of each State became themselves 
sovereign and in that character held and so 
hold their absolute rights to all their navi- 
gable waters and the soils under them for 
their own common use, subject only to the 
rights since surrendered by this Constitution 
to the General Government. The above 
statement was rendered by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Martin v. 
Wadel, tried before that Court in 1842. The 
same Supreme Court in 1844 in the case of 
Pollard v. Hagen made the following de- 
cision: “The shores of all the navigable 
waters and the soil under them were not 
granted by the Constitution to the United 
States but were reserved to the States re- 
spectively, and the new States have the 
same rights to sovereignity and jurisdiction 
over this subject as the original States.” The 
States have never surrendered this ownership 
of public lands to the Federal Government. 


to the public libraries and read the 
the briefs offered in the Tideland case 
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fore the United States Supreme Court. The 
State of Texas presented evidence abun- 
dantly. 

Why should the Federal Government take 
such an interest in depriving ‘Texas of her 
rightfully established ownership. Why 
should the Federal Government be so anxious 
to take over that worthless land unfitted for 
anything but alligators, snakes, and toads 
and for a century undisturbed by any Federal 
lawsuits or claims. 

The Federal Government has expanded to 
new and more activities and has continu- 
ously encroached. upon States rights. Its 
increased bureaus and activities has continu- 
ously increased the taxes until the breaking 
point has been closely approached; money 
for foreign aids, let the taxpayers at home 
bleed, higher and higher budgets, billions 
where it used to be millions, more and more 
snouts in the Federal trough. Money for 
guns and airplanes for Tito, guns and planes 
that some day may be turned against Amer- 
ican boys. Money squandered upon nones- 
sentials, more and more no letup in the mad 
spending and the American taxpayers pay. 
But even the politicians in Washington real- 
ize that there may be a limit beyond which 
they can go. Freemen rebelled against ex- 
cessive taxes at the Boston Tea Party. How 
much larger burdens can they put on the 
American taxpayers back? New methods of 
taxation must be found, new ways of getting 
revenues if the present trend of spendthrift 
must continue. There's the rich oil revenues 
under the tideland. Billions and untold bil- 
lions will be needed if we shall continue to 
play Santa Claus to the world. 

Why do I bother with this, why do I at- 
tempt this writing? I am merely a plain 
citizen; why not leave this to the politicians 
that are trained to the task, simply because 
the politicians have played the game too long 
and made a mess of it. It is time the plain 
citizens wake up and take an active part in 
their Government. I am not a native Amer- 
ican, I was born in Denmark on foreign lands, 
but I am proud of my birthplace and the 
people from which I originated. But I am 
first of all an American citizen and proud of 
our country and flag. Proud of the great 
traditions that made America great, proud 
of that Star Spangled Banner that so proudly 
waved from Valley Forge to Flanders Field, 
from the shores of Normandy to Okinawa, 
where freemen fought and bled that man- 
kind should remain free and liberty not 
perish. And I believe it my duty as a citizen 
to lift my voice and pen in order to preserve 
that America that grew great by following 
old traditions laid down in the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights by our illustrious Found- 
ing Fathers. But my friefds I am also a citi- 
zen of Texas. I love my State and its Lone 
Star flag, in my heart and soul echoes the 
feats of the past, I see them at the Alamo, 
I behold the glorious claim at San Jacinto, 
they fought and died for Texas, so will I in 
my simple way take pen in hand and fight for 
Texas and the tidelands that rightfully be- 
long to Texas and the school children of 
Texas, 

My friend, I am an old man, perhaps soon 
I shall depart on the long journey from 
which no mortal man returns, but my last 
thoughts and acts shall be for Texas. “Re- 
member the -Alamo,” “remember the San 
Jacinto,” people of Texas wake up to a battle 
for Texas and the Texas tidelands. For the 
rightful ownership to the tidelands of Texas 
not for yourselves alone but for your children 

\.and children’s children, it is theirs by right- 


ful inheritance. 
M. H. Sroucaarp, 


Since writing the foregoing I have read a 
statement by the President in answer to a 
letter from Mr. Porter, of Houston, Tex., 
national Republican committeeman. In 
this statement the President states that his 
present opinions in regard to Texas claims . 
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to her tidelands 3 leagues from shore 


work for the restoration to 
tidelands. He also stated that his 
ney General had the same opinion, ; 

Well and good, I am glad of it, but ifs, 
the Attorney General, as one of the Preg. — 
dent’s staff as a Cabinet. member is Tespon- 
sible to the President, and therefore, 1 
im t cases should consult with the 
President and get his consent and o a 
If the Attorney General had done this, ang 
I presume that depriving a State of its righ 
ful heritage is an important act, why, if the 
President’s~ opinions were the same ag in 
1952, did he not order the Attorney ] 
not to enter {he suit? And if he, the Attor 
ney General, had already entered the suit 
without the President’s sanction, why ¢ 
the President not order the Attorney Gen. 
eral to withdraw the suit? The President 
also stated that the Supreme Court had 
compelled and ordered the Attorney Gen. 
eral to enter the suit; by what au 
and since when has the Supreme Court got 
power to compel and order the Attorney 
General to enter suits? It seems like the 
Supreme Court, which has usurped and en. 
croached upon the legislative powers als 
now is trying to usurp the executive powers; 
if this continues very long some day soon we ~ 
may wake up and find that instead of 
governed by a government responsible to the 
people we shall be governed by nine politi. 
cAlly appointed old men not responsible t 
anyone but their masters, whoever that be. 

It is high time that Congress take steps 
to curb that Court’s authority and defineits — 
limitation and functioning in clear unmis-* — 
takeable language and also legislate rule — 
and requirements of members of the Court ~ 
as to experience in law and time of form 
service, so as any Tom, Dick and 7 
could not be appointed to the Court with no 
qualification except political expedience, 

: M. H. STOUGAARD, 


- 
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Figures Confusing, Principles Are Not 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under — 
permission to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit for printing in the Recorp, the fol- 
lowing editorial taken from the Redwoo 
City (Calif.) Tribune dated Saturday, — 
January 18, 1958. This is a timely & 
torial in view of the fact that the 
ity River project is being considei 
the Congress: 


~ 
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to consu 
ities Commission. 

that the dream of cheaper power from Uncle 
Sam's plant is an flusion and that the tax- 


- payers will be footing a bill instead of enjoy- 


ing benefits. 

To most of us these figures are bewilder- 
ing. Few of us are in a position to collect 
and analyze the masses of detail used as am- 
munition in campaigns for and against the 
partnership plan for the Trinity powerplant. 

Of necessity, a majority of citizens must 
form their opinions on the basis of principles, 
prejudices, politics, and the arguments of 
those in whom they have confidence. 

Having accumulated and studied a con- 
siderable dosier of documents on both sides 
of the question, the Tribune believes that 
Federal construction of the plant would 


benefit few at the expense of many, and. 
benefits 


that even those might turn out to 
beillusions. We believe that the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. is in position to contribute im- 
portant benefits if taken into the partner- 


ship. 
If this is the case, then Federal construc- _ 


tion can be justified only on the theory that 
the Government should take over from pri- 
yate enterprise as fast as opportunities occur, 
moving steadily toward Federal or State own- 
nership of the means of 
This we oppose on principle. 

‘tt builds a powerful bureaucracy that poses 
a danger to our democratic traditions. We 
jbelieve that the strength of the American 
‘economy rests on private enterprise, and that 
the’ Government’s proper role is to regulate 
and supplement it, not compete with it nor 


supplant it. 


Annual Report on Our Offshore Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. “Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1958,. the Office of Territories of 
the Department of the Inverior 


the Caribbean. I commend Mr. Anthony 


‘T. Lausi, Director of the Office of Terri- 
- tories 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Fhe anntal vepiet of the Olle of 
tories 


forthe hospitalization of Alaska’s mentally 
ill was turned over to the Territory by the 
Department of the Interior. 

The Virgin Islands government, for the first 


profit for the first time since its inception 
8 years ago, in the amount of $215,544. 

American Samoa made noteworthy prog- 
ress with e sharp increase in the port opera- 
tions at Pago Page. The fish cannery, spon- 
sored by the Department and the Samoan 
government and operated as a private en- 
terprise, continues to be an unqualified 
success. 

The trust territory settled approximately 
$500,000 in land claims with inhabitants of 
Bikini and Eniwetok Islands for the use of 
the land during atomic experimental tests. 

In June of 1957 approximately 250 inhab- 
itants were returned to the Rongelap Atoll 
in the Marshall Islands after being moved 
3 years ago due to radioactive fallout. 

Several Guamanians were appointed to 
positions formerly held by off-island con- 
tract employees. These positions include 
the heads of the departments of public 
safety and of land management and the 
dean of the Territorial college. 

In Hawaii new farm and homestead acre- 
age has been opened under the auspices of 
the Hawaiian Irrigation Authority. The 
tourist industry reached an alltime high 
and brought an estimated $77 million into 
the island. 

An oil strike on the Kenai Peninsula 
shortly after the close of the fiscal year and 
successful pulp operations have been major 
factors in Alaska’s economic progress. 

The Alaska Railroad increased its com- 
mercial services and operated without con- 
gressional appropriations in spite of the loss 
of a large and profitable petroleum move- 
ment to the military Haines-Fairbanks pipe- 
line. 

The Aiaska public-works program spon- 
sored additional civic improvements which 
over the past several years have greatly in- 
creased the amenities of living in Alaska 
towns and cities. 


How Our Schools Can Find More 
Scientists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 
- Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, as one 


who has had some experience in our 
‘schools, I can testify that there are 
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human interest story of how good coun- 

seling can make the difference. between 

wasted opportunities and the fullest de- 

velopment of the capacities of our young 
“People. 

I hope all of us will read this article, 
which I am inserting in the Recorp, in 
considering the education proposals be- 

“fore us and particularly my own bill, 
H. R. 10278: 
[From Parade magazine of January 26, 1958] 
How Ovr ScHooits CaN Frinp More 
ScIenTISTS 


(By Ed Kiester) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex.—In the race against 
Soviet science, the United States went one 
up here recently. At Valley High School, a 
whiz of a 15-year-old scientist was discov- 
ered where no one had suspected one ex- 
isted. Richard Burns’ teachers had thought 
of him as fat, bland and average, with little 
interest in science or anything else. Rich- 
ard himself had guessed his grades qualified 
him maybe to be a mechanic. 

About the only person not surprised was 
tall, friendly Ralph Dixon, the school guid- 
ance counselor. Dixon had only to look at 
Richard’s test records (a 139 I. Q. and off the 
top of the scale in mechanical ability) and to 
talk to him briefly to recognize genuine 
talent. 

Why had no one recognized it before? 
Dixon discovered Richard’s problem: a one- 
track mind. In the early grades, anything 
not scientific bored him. He never read, 
preferring to take apart radios. So he fell 
behind in reading; eventually, he could not 
read well enough to understand science read- 
ing assignments, so he was lagging even in 
his best subject. 

Dixon tried to explain to Richard why 
scientists, too, must read. Then he gave 
him a crash reading program and persuaded 
Valley teachers to assign work with a science 
slant. Within a short time, Richard re- 
sponded with an English theme on the Effect 
of Radioactivity on Modern Scientific Think- 
ing. 

To many educators; this is the cold war 
of the classroom in a nutshell: more Dixons 
to find more Richards. Somewhere in the 
United States are plenty of potential scien- 
tists, many of whom do not know their po- 
tential. The job is to find them and steer 
them to the laboratories. The Dixons, by 
administering tests, by studying school rec- 
ords, by holding teacher conferences, by hear- 
ing student hopes and dreams, can make sure 
no mind that might man a missile laboratory 
gets sidetracked in a machine shop. 


ONE FOR EVERY 500 


But there are not enough Dixons. The 
United States Office of Education estimates 
that there are about 11,000 full-time coun- 
selors to serve 8 million secondary school 
students. To meet a recommended mini- 
mum of 1 counselor to 300 students, the Na- 
tion needs 15,000 more. But colleges are 
turning out only half as many counselors as 
schools ask for. 

Sometimes the same job can be handled 
by classroom teachers. But even this kind 
of program—often excellent, but more often 
stopgap—is all too rare. 

Yet guidance, to Dr. James B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard University, is 
the’ only possible way we can resolve our 
dilemma. Like other educators, Conant 
emphasizes guidance—meaning that no stu- 
dent is forced into anything, but advised 
and then given a free chcice. 

Since the space age opened, Parade has 
talked to dozens of educators about United 
States versus Russian education. Like you, 
these men were worried by revelations about 
science-heavy Russian schools. But they also 
were worried about cries here in the United 
States for crash programs and drafting bright 
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10-year-olds into special, long-range science 
programs. 

Educators recognize that there are undis- 
covered artists as well as undiscovered scien- 
tists. The task of guidance is to uncover 
both without sacrificing democracy, and to 
offer both the best education for themselves— 
and for the United States. 

“There’s: no doubt,” says Alvin C. Eurich, 
vice chairman of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, “that American schools 
must change. We've hesitated to tell stu- 
dents what’s important. We've tended to 
equate choral speaking and chemistry. We 
have to require more of the important things. 
But that does not mean exactly the same 
studies for everyone. And as long as you offer 
choice, guidance is basic. That’s the only 
way to help artists be artists and scientists 
scientists.” 

HIGHER GOALS AND MORE GUIDANCE 


On the first of Eurich’s suggestions, many 
schools already have acted. (In Albuquerque, 
science-math requirements recently were 
doubled and, for high-ability students, 
tripled.) And guidance is receiving new 
emphasis—under proposed Federal legisla- 
tion, it will be partly sponsored with Pederal 
funds. 

What is guidance? Says Dr. Donald S. 
Super of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, considered by many the Nation’s top 
authority on.educational and vocational 
guidance: “Ours is partly a job of salvage, 
partly a job of identification, partly a job 
of promoting self-understanding, partly a job 
of awakening interest.” In short, helping a 
student to choose the niche he fits best. 

How well are these choices made without 
advice? Recently, in New York State, ex- 
perimenters. picked two matched groups of 
students. One got extensive counseling, the 
other none. Of the first group, 27 percent be- 
came honor students and 53 percent went on 
to college. Of the second group, only 10 per- 
cent won honors and 35.6 percent went to 
college. 

Parade also has talked to a number of 
high-school students to see how their studies 
stacked up in a modern world. It found 
these glaring examples: 

In California, a senior announced plans 
to be an architectural engineer. Though 
he then would be working with geometric 
shapes and mathematical computations, he 
had not studied plane geometry or advanced 
algebra—courses which would be yital. 

In New York State, a boy planned to be a 
doctor, but had bypassed biology (there’s too 
much homework) without realizing it is the 
cornerstone of medicine. 

In Illinois, a girl planning to study elec- 
tronics explained she wasn’t. taking math 
because “I'll have time for it in college.” She 
didn’t realize she’d need it just to to be ad- 
mitted to college. 

Could counseling have straightened out 
these three? Probably. But people like 
frank-spoken Ralph Dixon claim no miracles. 
They know they overlook some bets; when 
the ratio is 500 students to a counselor, how 
thin can you spread that counselor? . 

Like other fields, counseling is plagued by 
shortages of trained personnel. The short- 
age is part and parcei of the teacher short- 
age, wrapped up in the fact that qualified 
people pass up teachers’ salaries for higher 
paying jobs in industry. And counseling, re- 
quiring a friendly and objective mind with 
&® grasp of both the school world and the 
work world, is not cut out for everyone. 

Valley’s program is representative; Dixon 
and four part-time counselors are much 
overworked, Still, the program is above 
average, and offers a closeup view of how 
guidance works. 


. 


When Parade visited Valley, Dixon was 
helping a senior bey wrestle with a career 
choice: chemical engineering versus the fam- 
ily restaurant business. In one way, tests 
showed the odds against the boy’s college 
success were long: he was slow to absorb the 
printed word. On the other hand, he had 
fierce determiration, which might carry him 
through extra-hours of study. 

Dixon had spent considerable time with 
this boy, giving additional tests, analyzing 
the results, poring over college catalogs, just 
talking. Regrettably, he cannot’ do so with 
every student; the average student has 1 
meeting a year with a counselor, but only 
25 to 30 percent get special help. 

Thus Dixon falls back on informal coun- 
seling by teachers—at least one each in 
sciences, math, business education, English, 
social sciences. To some educators, counsel- 
ing really belongs in the classroom, maybe 
with a little professional direction. Dixon 
is planning a short course to show teachers 
how to help. But he knows some teachers 
simply have too much to do, and that not 
every teacher is a good counselor. 

Valley’s students hurdle a whole range of 
tests: An I. Q. in 10th grade, annual measures 
of achievement, a vocational aptitude in 12th 
grade. The schdol also does a good deal of 
individual testing for personality, interest, 
vocational preference and aptitude. 

Testing is the foundation of guidance, but 
not all of it. In the course of a day, Dixon 
may straighten out a student who is failing 
history, talk another out of dropping chem- 
istry, register a new student, help a girl fill 
out a college application, talk to a mother 
who worries about her daughter's grades. 

He persuades engineers to talk to physics 
classes, dietitians to hom classes. 
He lines up college spokesmen ‘for college 
day, businessmen for career day. He tries 
to keep in touch with the job market and 
college-entrance picture. Extreme cases he 
passes on to the central guidance office, like 
the girl who recently had a breakdown under 
her father's noe about being a crazy 
artist. 

Each spring, Dixon helps students register 
for next year, sizing up their programs in 
terms of goals and talents, and suggest 
changes if necessary. “Nine out of ten,” he 
says, “haven’t really thought. They realize, 
when you show them, that some other course 
might be better.” 

Sandwiched into odd moments—in office 
and corridor—is pure counseling, a little of 
it with parents and teachers, most of it with 
students...A dozen times a day, he begins, 
“Now let’s look at your 7 ae 
“Now what are you heading for?” Students 
like his quick way with an analogy. “Joe,” 
he said to one recently, “remember the com- 
petition. If you’re running the mile, would 
you rather run against Bannister or a short- 
winded guy like me?” They also like the fact 
that he shows all sides but doesn’t use pres- 
sure for any career. As an old history 
teacher, he has been looking for years for an 
undiscovered history teacher—unsuccess- 
fully. 

Still, heading home after school, he wor- 
ries about the youngsters who never turn up 
on his doorstep. “Most can get along with- 
out help—mine or anyone else’s,” he says, 
“But some are too shy to ask, or have par- 
ents who've made up their minds for them, 
or are planning to be electricians because 
their friends are. Some have just never 
thought about it. 

“And among them are some great ones— 
the scientists and engineers we need, but also 
some writers, some architects, even some his- 
tory teachers. Tests can help us, but they 
can’t do it all. These are the kids we have 
to find. These are the kids guidance is all 
about.” 
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February 
New Inability Move Must Cleave Fog 
Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 
IN THE athe OF REPRESENTATIVES % 


Monday, February 3,1958 


a 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
problems which has received much con- 


sideration, I am sure, by many M 


of this body is that of determining 


whether or not a President is unable 
discharge his duties. 
Tennessean, one of the South's 
newspapers, in its January 31, 1958, ig. 
sue, made some thought-provoking com- 
ments on this problem which I 
my colleagues would find interesting, — 
Under unanimous consent, I 
it in the Appendix of the Recorp, The 
editorial follows: * 
New Inasimiry Move Must CLEAVE Fog e 
CONSTITUTION 
There has never been an acting 
of the United States if an exception is 
of Mr. Sherman Adams, who was not el 
by the people to his present position 
power and influence. 
But there could be; through the informal 
agreement of a House judiciary subco: 
tee on a bill which would permit a Vice 


President to serve in that capacity in the 


event a Chief Executive becomes iheagame 
tated. 
Under this program the Vice 


would assume the role if the President cem 


tified in writing his inabiilty to 
his duties, or if a special commission 


“mined his disability and called on the ve 


President to assume his duties. 


Tentative agreement on the bill is said to : 


be based largely upon a proposal for a con+ 
stitutional amendment submitted by Repre- 
sentative KENNETH KEATING, New York Rée- 
publican, but the feeling grows that the 
cumbersome amendment approach would not 
be necessary. As the Constitution now 


stands, the goals might be attained by leg- 
islation,. but whether they will be — 


to be seen. 

Speaker RaysBurn, hitherto opposed to any 
change on the disability question, is outs 
be weakening. But even so, the 
against setting up new formulas still pet 
meates Capitol Hill. 

The first draft of the Constitution was 
quite clear when it said: 

“In the case of (the President’s) —s 


dent be chosen, or until the inability 
President be removed.” 
But as revised by a committee of si 
now reads: 
“In case of the removal of the F 
from office, or of his death, resignatic 
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president John Tyler took the oath as Presi- 
dent wpon the death of William Henry 


Harrison. 

This action was a surprise to Daniel Web- 
ster, who referred to Tyler as acting Presi- 
dent when he sent notice that President 
Harrison was dead, but Tyler was afraid that 
the Harrison Whig Cabinet would run things, 
and established himself as the unbossed resi- 
dent of the White House. 

Since then, no Vice President has been 
willing to be a temporary acting President 
until a crisis passed, and neither, for that 
matter, have the people. Therefore ascend- 
'' ancy of the Vice President upon the Presi- 

dent’s death ceased to be a controversial 
lem. But the status of the Vice Presi- 
dent in case of Presidential disability lacks 
ents of any kind, and it is upon this 
point that chief interest centers today. 
Since world emergency conditions seem 
to have taken on a permanent aspect, there 
is basis for the argument that the country 
needs a President with no strings attached 
in case of disability. Yet an acting Presi- 
dent would inspire more confidence than a 
part-time Chief Executive. 

Im any case, we believe, the chief responsi- 

bility for meeting the disability issue lies 
with the Congress. 
The commission which it proposes would 
consist of 8 members, 7 with voting priv- 
ileges. In addition to the Vice President and 
the Secretary of State, it would include the 
Speaker of the House, President pro tempore 
of the Senate, and the leaders of the major- 
ity and minority parties in each House. As 
an interested party, the Vice President would 
have no vote, and that brings up the pro- 
priety of his presence on the commission at 
all. Plainly, his name should have been 
omitted, and we do not think that any one 
in this position should relish the suggested 
role 


Be that as it may, the new effort to settle 
an old dispute has been launched, and it is 
sure to stir up a great debate in Congress. 
There are political angles which are not 
going to be ignored, although they ought to 
be, and there is no assurance that Speaker 
Raysurn will not return to. his old opposi- 
tion to change. 
- We may therefore be forced to muddle 
ong as in the past, though this is the 
worst of all possible times for muddling. 
There should be enough intelligence and 
determination among the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people in Washington to 
settle the issue on the basis of the coun- 
ty's welfare, and nothing else. . 





The Hemisphere Is Cleaner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 
OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 
__Mr PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
_ leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 

®d, I include the following outstanding 
from the current issue of Life 
e dated February 3, 1958: 
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that the two leftovers, Generalissimo Trujillo 
of the Dominican Republic and his sympa- 
thetic colleague in- Paraguay, General 
Stroessner, will soon add their names to the 
retired list. 

Several new factors are now helping to ex- 
tinguish dictatorship in Latin American 
countries. Greater education and faster 
communication have given to widening sec- 
tions of their population a keener knowledge 
of their rights. Editors of the Latin Ameri- 
can press, united in the Inter-American 
Press Association and always a power poten- 
tially, have shown unprecedented courage 
and critical independence. The lesson of La 
Presna’s ultimately successful battle against 
Juan Perén was not lost. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church, formerly criticized as dictator- 
ship’s passive ally, has entered the fight 
against it. At last convinced that God-given 
liberty must not.be at the mercy of a medal- 
wearing autocrat, bishops and priests fought 
Pérez Jiménez in Venezuela as they had 
fought Peron. 

In this atmosphere there is some feeling 
that the United States, once accused of in- 
tervening too much in Latin American 
affairs. could intervene far more than it has 
against the few remaining dictatorships. 
Such direct interference, however, cannot be 
United States Government policy. We trust 
the Latin American peoples to clean their 
own houses. But it is United States policy 
to see that the world’s most infamous inter- 
national dictatorship will not be in a posi- 
tion, directly or through local Communist 
agents, to blunt the course of honest popular 
revolt in this hemisphere—or substitute its 
own form of reaction under the name of 
progress. That is why the people of Caracas, 
unlike the people of Budapest, could burn 
their secret police headquarters last ‘week 
without fear that foreign tanks or agitators 
would come in to set them up again. 





Urgent Need for Additional Capacity in 
Veterans Hospitals in St. Louis and 
Elsewhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time over the past few years, I 
have been urging upon the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration an expansion of the present 
veterans hospital in St. Louis, the John J. 
Cochran Mémorial Hospital, to meet the 
urgent needs of veterans in our area who 
are required to wait for extended periods 
for necessary operations or hospital care. 
As originally planned, this hospital was 
to have been a 1,000-bed facility. That 
is what the Congress originally author- 
ized. But in line with the general cut- 
back made by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in the size of nearly all of the new 
hospitals programed near the end of— 
or immediately after—World War II, this 

tal was built as a 500-bed installa- 
tion. Actually it has a rated capacity of 
only 487 beds. . 

I am distressed to’ point out that the 
waiting list now represents the full ca- 
pacity of the hospital.. Only a year ago, 
the waiting list included only about 207 
eligible veterans. Now, as I said, it is 
over 500. 
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The hospital itself is operating at peak 
efficiency. I am proud of the way it has 
been run. I have never had any diffi- 
culty in obtaining immediate hospitali- 
zation for any service-connected case, 
and they have been most accommodating 
about extremely urgent emergency cases 
among non-service-connected cases. 

But the fact remains—and it is indeed 
a most unfortunate and distressing fact 
for those directly affected—that we need 
a hospital twice as big as the one we have. 
We need a hospital of the size this hospi- 
tal was originally supposed to be—of the 
size originally authorized and approved 
by the Congress. 

VA HAS FULL AUTHORITY TO EXPAND HOSPITALS 


Under the basic authorizing legisla- 
tion, this hospital and many, many oth- 
ers now in operation under the Veterans’ 
Administration could be expanded or 
doubled in size to meet current needs if 
the money were provided by Congress 
and if the construction were undertaken 
by the Administration. No new legisla- 
tion would be needed other than the ap- 
propriation of the funds. 

The VA, as we know, is not requesting 
such funds. Even if it were inclined to 
seek added funds for expansion of these 
hospitals, it could not obtain approval 
under the present administration from 
the Bureau of the Budget. So there is 
no initiative being taken on this by the 
agency involved. 

I think that is most unfortunate. I 
think Congress, therefore, should take 
the initiative to recommend an expan- 
sion program for those hospitals we fully 
know require such expansion in order to 
take care of the large numbers of vet- 
erans awaiting hospitalization. 

Of course Congress cannot force the 
administration to spend the funds even 
if we do provide them. There would have 
to be a change of thinking—a change of 
heart—on the part of the Budget Bureau 
and of the President. But perhaps if the 
Congress were to take the lead and make 
the case for expansion—as we all know 
can easily be done—the present admin- 
istration might develop the necessary 
fiscal courage to go along and go ahead 
on such a program. 

FIGURES SHOW EXTENT OF NEED 


A year ago, Mr. Speaker, the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House con- 


ducted a study on this problem and ob- * 


tained information from veterans’ hos- 
pitals all over the country on the size of 
their waiting lists and the needs for ade- 
quate service to those veterans entitled 
to hospitalization but not receiving it 
without extended delay. 

In the case of the John J. Cochran 
Hospital, for instance, the record shows 
that with a rated-bed capacity of 487 
beds, we have all of those beds in operat- 
ing condition, with the full staff to main- 
tain them. There is no problem there. 
We have outstanding medical training 
centers. The figures showed that over 
a 12-month period, this hospital actually 


' operated with a daily patient load of 443. 


Only about half of the hospital’s 39 tu- 
berculosis beds were in daily use on the 
average and of the 78 neuropsychiatric ~ 
beds, about 46 were utilized on a daily 
average basis over the 12-month period. 
But with a rated capacity of 370 general 
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medical and surgical beds, the record 
over the 12-month period showed an 
average daily patient load of 379. So 
that part of the hospital operated above 
capacity. 

And most of those on the waiting list 
at that time—a year ago—were waiting 
for calls for general medical or surgical 
attention. 

What these figures which I have men- 
tioned shows—and they show it dra- 
matically— is that our hospital in St. 
Louis is truly operating on a level of 
maximum efficiency, in that the G. M. 
and S. keds just never go empty. De- 
spite the fact that the average length of 
stay for G. M. and S. bed patients has 
been 23.8 days, the turnover has been so 
well managed that the hospital has been 
operating day-in-and-day-out at capac- 
ity or overcapacity on general medical 
and surgical cases. This is an outstand- 
ing record, I believe. 

OTHER HOSPITALS SHOW SIMILAR UTILIZATION 

Just taking at random some of the 
other veterans’ hospitals covered in the 
study last year made by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, we find examples 
like these: 

Birmingham, Ala.: Operating beds, 
410; average daily patient load, 361; 
waiting list, 76. 

North Little Rock, Ark.: Rated capac- 
ity, 2,062: average daily patient load, 
1,976: waiting list, 176. 

Long Beach, Calif.: Operating beds, 
1,380; average daily patient load, 1,329; 
waiting list, 178. 

Palo Alto, Calif.: Operating beds, 
1,400; average daily patient load, 1,339; 
waiting list, 948. 

Bay Pines, Fla.: Operating beds, 516; 
average daily patient load, 496; waiting 
list, 444. 

Augusta, Ga.: Operating beds, 1,329; 
average daily patient load, 1,260; waiting 
list, 210. 

Chicago, Ill: Operating beds, 516; 
average daily patient load, 454; waiting 
list, 88. 

They are just a few, Mr. Speaker, just 
leafing through the study made by the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs—just se- 
lecting some at random in the opening 
part of the study. Ihave not attempted 
to pick out the worst instances—that is, 
the best examples. I am just taking a 
few from among States in the first part 
of the alphabet. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has the full facts on all of these installa- 
tions in every State. It is a most impres- 
sive story for those who will but look it 
over. 

SITUATION PERFECT FOR EXPANSION OF ST. LOUIS 
HOSPITAL 

Taking the case of our hospital in St. 
Louis, Mr. Speaker, I might point out 
that veterans groups there have been 
making studies from time to time not 
only on the needs of the veterans for 
more hospital space but on the feasibility 
of an expansion of this hospital. 

Tt is located in an area of our city 
where expansion would be most feasible. 
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The surrounding property would not be 
excessive in price, and an expansion of 
this hospital would be a contribution 
toward improving the physical area. 

There is no good reason why this hos- 
pital should not be expanded. The only 
reason it has not been expanded is that 
the White House and Budget Bureau 
have shut their eyes to the needs. 

I know, of course, that our situation in 
St. Louis is not the worst example in the 
country. Many veterans hospitals are 
equally in need of expansion, if not more 
so. Hence, we must have an overall pro- 
gram—expanding wherever needed— 
rather than have each congressional 
delegation try to slip through some pro- 
vision for their own area. 

I would be most happy to join with 
Members from all districts where a simi- 
lar situation exists to sponsor the neces- 
sary funds to expand our veterans hos- 
pitals to meet today’s needs, as against 
the needs of 10 years ago. For itis a 
sad fact. that most of the veterans hos- 
pitals that I am familiar with are built 
to the needs of 10 years or more ago, not 
to the needs of today. 

Need we be reminded that the average 
age of our veteran population is much 
higher now than when the hospitals were 
begun, and that as our veterans age, 
their needs for hospitalization generally 
advance, at least proportionately if not 
at an accelerated rate. 

ECONOMIC AS WELL AS HUMANITARIAN JUSTIFI<- 

CATION FOR EXPANSION OF VETERANS HOS=- 

PITALS 


Mr. Speaker, I would not want to give 
the impression I am urging expansion 
of veterans hospitals in order.to make 
work—as a kind of WPA or PWA project. 
But the fact is that we need this added 
capacity for eligible deserving veterans. 
And the fact is also unfortunately true 
that we are now going deeper into reces- 
sion each day of this new year. 

We are going to be spending added bil- 
lions for missiles and other weapons of 
war. Weneed those weapons. We need 
military research funds and they will be 
provided. a 

But I cannot help but notice—as we 
all have noticed—that the President in 
his economic report a few days ago made 
clear he was expecting these increased 
missile and defense expenditures to serve 
the added purpose of bolstering not only 
= defenses but our sagging economy as 
well. 

Any money spent now and in the near 
future for needed veterans hospital con- 
struction would have a similar dual ef- 
fect of helping our economy to revive. 
I just throw that into the discussion as 
an added point. We are not seeking a 
hospital expansion program to provide 
employment; we are seeking it in order 
to provide needed hospitalization for de- 
serving veterans. But it is worth keep- 
ing in mind that this would have a desir- 
able economic effect, too. 

Mr. Speaker; I urge that we get started 
now on this program. 


February 3 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, ang 
Welfare, Mr. Folsom, sent to you recom. 
mendations for the amendment of Pub. 
lic Law 815 and Public Law 874. These 
recommendations were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor ang 
hearings are now being held. 

The administration proposal would 
virtually eliminate Public Law 815 and 
in 5 years would practically terminate 
Public Law 874. Protests are pouring in 
from all over the Nation objecting to 
curtailing this very important program. 
The Subcommittee on General Education 
has heard testimony from educators, 
State officials and interested citizens ob- 
jecting to the termination of the aid 
federally impacted districts. ; 

A typical example of the testimony 
being presented is the following state- 
ment of Walter E. Stebbins, superin- 
tendent of Mad River Township Schools, 
Dayton, Ohio. I have excerpted this 
statement from the record and specially 





eall it to the attention of my colleagues 


because of the eloquent and moving ap- 
peal in part IIT and also because fur- 
ther on in part III the statement con- 
tains a tribute to a former chairman of 
the committee, Samuel K. McConnell. 


Every Member will concur in the praise — 


of our former colleague: 
I. INTRODUCTION ‘ 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I am Walter E. Stebbins, super- 
intendent of schools, in the Mad River 
Township Local School District located in 
Montgomery County, Ohio. Our district is 
situated between the city of Dayton and the 
huge Wright-Patterson Air Force 
As late as 1940 our total school popula- 
tion was only 700. We operated three ele 
mentary schools and farmed the high-school 
students out. to other districts on a tuition 
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, but not licked. Our people voted- 


pond issue after bond issue to eonstruct 
new classrooms, but it was not enough to 
meet the need created by the ever-increas- 
ing numbers knocking at our doors. 

It was only through the valiant and co- 
ordinated efforts of communities like ours, 
all across this land, and through the noble 
and untiring efforts of your honorable chair- 
man, Congressman BaILey, and other mem- 
pers of this committee, in 1949 and since, 
that Public Laws 815 and 874 became a 
reality. And I should like, at this time, to 
pay a special tribute to the men who have 
served from time to time on this committee, 
men who have sacrificed their time and tal- 
ents to make possible a decent education for 
many millions of children in the federally 
affected areas of this Nation. I know you 
have suffered insults and abuses from those 
who differed with you on these matters, just 
as we who are out in the front lines of the 
pattle for education, have suffered insults 
and abuses. I commend all of you now for 
your fair and honest consideration of this 
problem. 

Because of these two laws, the lcss of rev- 
enues resulting from tax exempt Federal 
properties within our district is a less serious 
problem than it once was. Under Public 
Law 815, the Federal Government and the 
local community have shared the cost of 
bulding 78 elementary classrooms and a com- 
plete high-school building, and, I might say 
here, that your very able chairman helped 
to dedicate that new lighthouse of democ- 
tacy only a short time ago on Nevember 3, 
1957. Now, all elementary and high-school 
students attend school in full day sessions, 
although some elementary pupils are still in 
temporary facilities. Under the benefits of 
Public Law 874, we have been able to keep 
our doors open for the full term each year 
and to provide a school program of good 
quality, although teacher salaries are low 
and educational aids and supplies are less 
than adequate. Withal, our people are happy 
with their schools, and the citizens of our 
community live and work together in peace 
and harmony. 


Il. A NEW DILEMMA 


Tt has recently come to our attention that 
certain changes have been proposed in Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874 that would materially 
reduce the funds available for the construc- 
tion and operation of the schools in Mad 
River Township, as well as in other federally 
affected areas throughout the 48 States. 
Naturally, some alarm was occasioned by the 
President's message in which he recom- 
mended that future grants for construction 
and operation of these schools “should be 


I can recall, as many of you can, the pov-. 
erty and distress that existed in these im- 
Pacted districts before the enactment of 
these two fine and just laws; but more than 
that, I can recall the enmity that existed 

n many of these districts and the 


and up, while the schools were crowded wi 
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This tragic chapter in Federal community 
relations was materially changed with the 
enactment of Public Laws 815 and 874. The 
taxpayer and the Federal employee now live 
and work in an atmosphere of peace, har- 
mony, and mutual respect. But there are 
always those who are not satisfied when 
things are going well! 

These proposed changes in Public Law 874 
will strike right at the heart of the school 
program because they will'reduce the funds 
available for teacher salaries and educa- 
tional supplies. As an example, let us look 
at Mad River Township and three of its ad- 
joining neighbors from the point of view of 
aid received last year. 

The City of Fairborn School District re- 
ceived $230,520 and it would lose $185,000. 
Beavercreek Local School District received 
$124,440 and would lose all. The City of 
Dayton School District received $425,627 and 
would lose.all. The Mad River Local School 
District received $170,257 and would lose 
$80,000. 

In our own case, as in many others so 
affected, the salary schedule is already below 


~ the level required to attract the necessary 


recruits in the teaching field, and the loss 
of these funds would cause a further hard- 
ship in meeting this competition. The fol- 
lowing table, comparing our district with 
three others close by, will show just what 
we are up against in this matter of salary 
schedules: 








Bachelor of Master of 
Name of district science de- arts degree 
! wie 
City of Oakwood-....... $4, 100-$6, 450 | $4, 500-$6, 650 
City of Kettering--..... 4, 050- 6,350 | 4, 250- 6, 525 
City of Dayton --_-...---- 4, 050- 6, 360 4, 250. 6, 630 
Mad River Township..._| 3, 600- 4,800 | 3,800- 5,400 


a aimless Reentsoneenieeed 

Last November our citizens voted an addi- 
tional tax levy for school operation, having 
in mind some improvement in the salary 
schedules for teachers and other employees. 
The diabolical situation in which we now 
find ourselves is that the added levy which 
will give us an additional $72,000 in our 
operating fund, will be more than offset by 
the $80,000 less we would suffer should the 
proposed change in Public Law 874 go into 
effect. The effects of such a retrenchment 
would be far reaching. In addition to the 
adverse effects on the teaching staff, and the 
total education program, the morale of every 
community so touched will be lowered; and, 
whereas, the people are now joined together 
and work in peace and harmony to solve the 
problems of the schools, the churches, and 
the community; now again the old hatreds, 
the old divisions, the old wounds would most 
certainly reappear. 

Most assuredly, we would find no fault 
with the Government’s policy of providing 
housing for its military and civilian person- 
nel. It is just and right to give them this 
added security and peace of mind in return 
for being uprooted and transferred from 
time to time, but schools, too, affect the 
morale of government personnel. 

One of our teachers, Mrs. Grace Bauguess, 
whose husband is serving in the Air Force, 
said to me, upon learning that I was to ap- 
pear before this committee, “be sure to tell 
those en how important good 
schools are to people in the military service. 
I have been teaching in 4 different States 
over the past 20 years, and believe me, it has 
been very difficult for our children to catch 
up after they have had to attend half-day 
sessions in substandard schools. This was 
the case upon several previous occasions. I 
am so happy that my children have 
teachers and can attend school all day.” 

Likewise, 2 member of the school commit- 
tee for St. Helen’s Parochial School, Mr. John 
Randolph called me concerning this bill. 
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Said Mr. Randolph, “My interest comes 
about by the fact that our parish has not 
been able to build facilities as fast as they 
are needed and we know this will place an 
added burden on the public schools. I know 
the Federal funds will be necessary to meet 
this new demand.” - 


Ill. A TRAGIC MOMENT 


Now, I cannot believe the President of 
these United States would intentionally do 
anything to hurt these little children, or 
their teachers, or the communities in which 
they live, but I can believe that some 
Tempter did take him up to the Pinnacle, 
and there this Tempter pointed out in one 
direction only, and said, “Mr. President, these 
are the things that will make America great 
and these are the things that will make 
America“safe.” And looking in that direc- 
tion, he eould see stretching out to reach the 
purple mountain’s majesties, great massive 
highways, broad and long, and colossal over- 
passes, and a thousand beautiful bridges, and 
airport terminals and runways for our ala- 
baster cities, and he could see great factories 
built with Federal assistance under the write- 
off plan. “Choose these,” said the Tempter, 
“these are the things for which we must 
spend more billions; then America will be 
safe.” 

Without ever turning to look in the other 
direction they went down, and in so doing, 
this good man turned his back on America’s 
children, her greatest asset and her most 
urgent need. This is the way it must have 
happened. 

And who is the Tempter, you well may ask, 
Who it is has been pretty well established. 
It is not a secret at all. Collectively, it is a 
force of national scope, and it can be char- 
acterized by self-interest, short-sightedness, 
and selfishness. In your town and mine all 
across this broad’line, it speaks a confused 
and garbled language. It gives awards to 
teachers and tells them of their great worth, 
then fights the appropriation designed to 
give them a decent salary. It is for better 
school buildings, yet spends great sums to 
prove no more school buildings are needed. 
Some of its segments will work for more bil- 
lions for the highways and airports, and at 
the same time, promote a program of econ- 
omy that will rob the school kids of America. 

I cannot forego mentioning this further bit 
of evidence. It concerns a former Member 
of Congress who was a highly respected mem- 
‘per of this committee. I quote, in part; from 
an article captioned “Congressman With 
Questions.” It was taken from an Ohio Edu- 
cation Association publication. 

“A balding, 56-year-old Scotch-Irishman, 
who came to Ohio, April 22, with questions 
about Federal help in school building con- 
struction, went away with a few more ques- 
tions about Ohio’s own policies for financing 
buildings. 

“Congressman Samuel K. McConnell, rank- 
ing Republican member of the House Labor 
and Education Committee, stopped in Ohio 
as part of a 5-day swing through the Midwest 
to inspect school building facilities in con- 
nection with his responsibility for handling 
floor debate on behalf of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration for the Federal aid school con- 
struction bill. 

“He expressed ‘surprise to learn that only 
a fraction of the $150 million State build- 
ing bond issue voted in Ohio would go for 
schools. McConnell said he was under the 
impression that the entire bond issue repre- 
sented school building help. 

“The Congressman took the trouble to ac- 
quire a little first-hand knowledge himself, 
toured districts in western and southewest- 
ern Ohio which reported need for outside 
building help because local funds were ex- 
hausted. j 

“He got an eye-full of students housed in 
converted bus garages, church basements and 
converted storerooms, of smelly, poorly ven-/) 
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tilated century-old buildings jam-packed 
with kids, of buildings woefully lacking even 
in toilet facilities.” 

This visit, let me remind you, followed 
fn the tracks of some self-styled educaticnal 
experts who said Ohio needed no Federal 
aid for school building construction, that a 
solution to our building problems was well 
in hand. 

Like the Roman Empire, we too, are striv- 
ing to build a world kingdom with good 
roads and our armed might, but this formula 
has never, in itself, proved adequate. It 
takes real vision, imagination, and knowl- 
edge to make a kingdom endure. We are 
reminded here of a weary, heartsick prophet, 
who mourned for a fallen kingdom. Said 
he, “My people are gone into capitivity be- 
cause they have no knowledge.” 

Iv. CONCLUSION 


Tt is not my intention to dwell at length 
on the merits of these bills. You know 
what they have done for the communities 
where the Federal Government has caused 
problems. You know the fustice of these 
laws in their intent to make equitable pay- 
ment for the loss of tax revenues on Federal 
homes and industries. And, I believe you 
know, too, that to destroy or alter these 
laws in any respect is not going to result 
in a tax reduction for the Nation. We are 
going to collect just as much in taxes as be- 
fore, regardless of what is done about this 
legislation. So, in the final analysis it is 
not a matter of saving any money—trather it 
is a_matter of choosing the items that will 
make up our priority list. 

It is my sincere opinion that these laws 
should be extended in their present form, 
except for a few minor refinements, and 
that such action should preferably be taken 
at an early date, thereby relieving the strain 
and tension in the school districts con- 
cerned. 

Again may I commend you, Chairman 
BarLey, and the members of this committee 
for your kindness and understanding in 
hearing testimony related to these two very 
important laws. My hearty thanks go out 
to all of you in my own behalf and in behalf 
of the finest people on earth—our staff, our 
board of education, and the citizens of our 
community. 


Text of Celebrity Parade Broadcast, 
Sunday, January 19, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
extension of remarks I include a trans- 
cript of a program conducted by Joseph 
F. McCaffrey on Sunday, January 19, 
1958, over TV station WMAL—channel 
i—Washington, D. C., in which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK) participated: 

Mr. McCarrrer. Good afternoon, welcome 
once again to Celebrity Parade. After a 
word from our sponsor, I would like you to 
meet Congressman JonHN McCormack, of 
Massachusetts. It is always 2 pleasure to 
have you with us, and I have some 
tions to fire at you after this word from the 
Retail Clerks International Association. 
First of all, Mr. McCormack, as the Demo- 
cratic leader of the House of Representatives, 
what do you think the big issues are going 
to be in this session of Congress? 


Mr. McCormack. The big issue ts that 
which concerns not only the American peo- 
ple but people everywhere who want to be 
free under their own law. and not subject to 
future Communist domination in those 
countries like Poland and any other satel- 
lite countries where so many of the over- 
whelming majority of the people want to be 
free from Communist domination is the mat- 
ter of foreign policy and from the angle of 
the people of our country are the national 
security which includes national defense and 
foreign policy. 

Mr. McCarrrer. You give me a good open- 
ing right now, Mr. McCormacx, but the other 
day somebody called to my attention a hear- 
ing which you took part in as a member of 
Government Operations and I have read the 
report over the weekend. This report was 
filed with the Speaker of the House in August 
3% years ago—in other words, 4 years ago 
this August—1954. 

Mr. McCormack. That’s right, and inci- 
dentally, it was a Republican-chaired com- 
mittee at that time because that was a 
Republican-controlled Congress. ty 

Mr. McCarrrey. I have read the 72 pages. 

Mr. McCormack. I believe Congressman 
RIEHLMAN, Of New York, was chairman of 
that subcommittee at that time. 

Mr. McCarrrey. You were a member—in 
fact there was a special note—— 

Mr. McCormack. I sat with the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCarrrey. That’s right, you partici- 
pated in the hearings and the preparation 
of the report. 

Mr. McCormack. I was very much con- 
cerned with research and development at 
that time and prior to that time. 

Mr. McCarrrey. And that’s what this hear- 
ing concerns. I have read the 72-page report 
and I am going to, when I get home, read 
the 710 pages of the hearing because I think 
that if the recommendations that were in- 
cluded in this report had been put into 
effect 314 years ago, we wouldn’t be in the 
trouble today that we are. Tell me this: 
Why weren’t the recommendations accepted? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, first, there’s no 
question but that whether the recommenda- 
tions had been adopted, we would not be in 
the situation we are today and the Soviet 
Union would not be ahead of us in the satel- 
lite field or in the field of ballistic missiles 
whether intercontinental or intermediary. 
Why they weren’t adopted, I don’t know. It 
simply showed that the Congress was years 
ahead of the executive in being concerned 
about this situation and the recognition of 
the importance of technology not. only in 
connection with our defenses but also in 
connection with the future world in which 
we are going to live because we are going to 
live in what might be termed a nuclear world 
and we have got to realize just what some 
of the implications might be and so we are 
ahead of the executive. Now, we can have 
hearings and investigations and make our 
reports, but it is up to the executive—that 
means the President and the Defense Depart- 
ment and those in the executive branch of 
the Government—to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the committee and the fact is, 
interservice jealousy that the President re- 
ferred to in his message—human personali- 
ties clash, jurisdiction, power, all those 
things which exist in the capital city of any 
country and exist here all came into play 
and they just didn’t adopt the major recom- 
mendations which, if they did, we would 
have met the urgency. 

Mr. McCarrrer. I think there is one thing 
that impressed me, Mr. McCormack, as I read 
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head of our Government, that he admin” 
ters the law, it is up to the Executive i 
dispose and to administer. They fatled to 
grasp the significance of the hearings ang 
the report. It was a véry constructive hear. 
ing. Not looking for somebody to just 
blame, we were. looking, searching for the 
reasons for the difficulties. To do a cop. 
structive job and that is when Congress does 
its job in its most effective and refined way, 
not to make, to look for some 


I sat with them. And these 
the report are more alive today than 
were in 1954 because the Executive 
or failed to adopt them or ignored 
Mr. McCarrrey. Well, tomorrow, 
Cormack, the budget is going to 
to Capitol Hill and I notice that in 
of the Union message the President 
about possible reductions in other 
instance, rivers and harbors, per ee 
some other domestic programs in order to 
balance the budget * * * do you think that 
there are going to be sharp cut-backs ip 
many of the domestic programs? 
Mr. McCormack. Well, I don’t think there 
should be, they certainly, we don’t want to 


s 
ries 


lal 


angle of national defense and meet our do 
mestic problems but in connection with 
national defense, there’d better be some ¢o- 
ordinating of thought and action, giving U7 
power on a high Ievel to make decisions 
and the authority to carry them out and 
the President has got to do some knocking 
of heads to do that—he is the one man only 
that can do it, but he can do it if he wants 
to. . 

Mr. McCarrrey. Well, do you think on the 
basis of the state of the Union message that 
President Eisenhower is now reasserting his 
leadership? 

Mr. McCormack. I would think that the 
events of the last several months with the 
eonstructive leadership given by the Demo- 


to carry it through. Words are one 

thing, deeds are another and they're the im- 
portant factor. <a 

Mr. McCarrrey. Mr. McCormacr, there has 
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him and Vice President Nrxon and as be- 
tween the two—and I'm not saying this in 
any unkind way, I am fust trying to talk 
objectively —I think that there would be less 
division among the American people with 
president Eisenhower than there would be 
with Vice President Nrxon and furthermore, 
I don’t think the President is thinking of 

ing—I haven’t talked with him and I 
haven’t talked with anyone else. He 
wouldn’t think of resigning unless he is 
completely unable in his own mind to per- 
form his duties; because he is elected and 
one has got to carry on, no matter how hard 
it might be, if they are able to do so. So, 
from the angle of being a symbol based 
upon respect, I think that he would be much 
better for our country than if he resigned. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Mr. McCormack, one of 
the big problems facing this session, it seems 
to me, is to work out some provision for 
the presidential disability, and last October 
you told me that you were giving serious 
study to this problem. I was wondering if 
now you have come up with what you think 
might be the best solution? 

Mr. McCormack. That’s a very serious 
question and there’s many implications in- 
yolved. It’s one thing to say “When is a 
President unable” or “When does inabiilty 
exist as the word is used in the Constitu- 
tion?” The probabilities are that the Presi- 
dent—it would have to be plain to every- 
body before such a decision is made, and if 
the President, for all practical purposes, was 
unconscious and had some attack—I’m not 


‘ talking about President Eisenhower, I’m 


about a President, because I don’t 
like to talk about anyone, any individual 
getting sick, but we are talking about the 
President. But, suppose several months 
later the President says, “I’ve recovered and 
I'm able to take over” and suppose some- 
body’s in there and says “No, you're not” 
* * * you could have serious complications 
in this country. Who would the military fol- 
low? The President elected or the Vice 
President who has taken over during the pe- 
tiod of inabiilty * * * so there’s many 
questions involved. Now we’ve got to meet 
it and the world of today * * * in past 
decades we could go along g the 
deep questions involved and the implications 
and say, “Well, we can put this off” be- 
cause the Atlantic was our first line of 
defense * * * we had natural barriers, but 
we haven't got them now and things may 
happen quickly so we have got to pass a bill. 
Now, I think the best kind of a bill to pass 
is some kind of a commission bill where the 


say the Vice President belongs on there, the 
Speaker of the House belongs on there, de- 
Spite the fact that they are in a line of suc- 
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matter of paramount importance to our 
country and then 1 or 2 members of the 
Cabinet should be, for example, the Sec- 
retary of State and if there's 2, probably 
the law office, the chief law office of our 
country would be the Attorney General. 
That would mean that no matter what par- 
ty is in control of the White House and if 
the opposite party is in control of the Con- 
gress, if this question should arise in the fu- 
ture of the inability of the President that 
there would be a majority on the commis- 
sion of the party who is in control of the 
White House or if the Chief Justice should 
be a Democrat, there would be 4 and 4 
and the Chief Justice, and the people of 
the country would not impute political con- 
notations of any kind to the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Tel? me this, are you 
hopeful as the Democratic leader in the 
House of getting through a disability clause 
this session? 

Mr. McCormack. I have more confidence 
today than IE had a few weeks ago and I 
have every feeling of confidence that one 
can humanly entertain that we will have 
legislation reported out of committee and 
not in the remote future and that some kind 
of legislation will get through, but remem- 
ber, it’s a serious question * * * it’s a hard 
question with many implications involved 
* * * it’s not just an easy thing. 

Mr. McCarrrey. I think everyone agrees 
on the need for it—it’s just what is the best 
plan—that is where your problem is, isn’t 
it? 

Mr. McCormack. That is the basic state 
of mind. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Moving over to something 
else, Mr. McCormack, last Sunday. after- 
noon Senator Mrke MANSFIELD said that he 
opposed continuation of heavy foreign aid— 
he felt probably more could be done with 
point 4 and with long-term, low-interest 
loans. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I think we have 
gone in that direction and I think probably 
the tendency will be to go more and more in 
that direction. Matter of fact, what is 
called point 4 foreign aid- has been sharp- 
ly reduced in the last 5 years and I think 
it’s a very effective part of waging the cold 
war from our angle. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Well, of course, the ad- 
ministration is now, I have noticed they 
have just got Eric Johnson in line to start 
a campaign to try and get the foreign. aid 
program through, and yet there seems to be 
some opposition on the part of the Repub- 
licans and a growing opposition on the part 
of Democrats, to foreign aid. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, no question about 
it, because the rule was adopted in the 
House last year by only one vote and under 
very trying circumstances where we had to 
go down the hill and up the hill and down 
the hill again and up the hill again and I 
think the bill only passed the House by 
several votes, so, and the clear majority, 
the great majority, the convincing majority 
of the Republicans voted against it. A con- 
vinecing majority of the Democrats voted for 
it, and that is going to be the test of the 
President’s leadership, is he going to be able 
to do anything with his own party, and it’s 
also on reciprocal trade. 

Mr. McCarrrer. I wanted to ask you about 
that—— 

Mr. McCormack. What’s he going to do 
with his own party? * 

Mr. McCarrrer. It seems to me that more 
and more Members who supported reciprocal 
trade let’s say a year ago, 4 or 5 years ago, 
are now worried because they have seen 
what they believe to be the facts of reci- 


is going to be approved in this session? 
' Mr. McCormack. Well, I hope so, I think it 
would be a serious blow to the foreign policy 
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of our.country and while the administration 
of the law could be better, nevertheless, [ 
hope that the American people will appre- 
ciate the significance of reciprocal trade in 
the terms of the national interest. of our 
country because if that bill should be de- 
feated, it would have a shattering effect 
upon the prestige, the standing, and the 
national interest of the United States. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Let me ask you one more 
question, Mr. McCormack: As the Demo- 
eratic leader of the House, do you expect the 
present spirit of cooperation that seems to 
exist between the Democrats and the White 
House to continue on through for the next 
6 months? » 

Mr. McCormack. Well, so far as the Demo- 
cratic leadership is concerned and the Dem- 
ocratic party as a whole; I have every con- 
fidence that we are going to give leadership 
to the country on the congressional level, 
the legislative level, that will have con- 
stantly and always in mind the national in- 
terest of our country. I think, why I expect 
we will put through something on research 
and development to get it out of these 
bottleneck situations. I expect that we are 
going to give leadership to the country that 
will show that on the legislative level as I 
said, that the national interest is paramount. 
Now I don’t look for any bitterness, I am 
against it. On the other hand, if it does 
develop, I warn my Republican friends that 
they got to be careful of that. I notice that 
the President is going to make a political 
speech on January 20. 

Mr. McCarFrrery. Do you think that is poor 
timing? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I, who am I to tell 
the President what to do? But if I were 
President, under the circumstances in the 
second term, and knowing I can’t succeed 
myself—but leave that out—but knowing 
that little additional piece of evidence and 
the world the way it is today, I’d be very 
careful that I wouldn’t say anything that 
would constitute bitterness because he is the 
Chief Executive of the country and he is 
going out there as a political leader of the 
Republican Party that is sharply divided on 
most questions and they’re against him, they 
applaud him as they did the other day, but I 
am interested in how they are going to vote. 
He is going to go out tHere and make a 
speech on January 20 and he has a responsi- 
bility to maintain this healthy state of mind 
between the two parties that will be for the 
national interest of our country. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Thank you very much— 
it’s always a pleasure to have you with me 
here JOHN. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, thank you Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to offer for the consideration 
of my colleagues a very astute and to- 
the-point address by my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Wiitts], chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee appointed to study Supreme 


Court decisions, of which I have the 


privilege of being the ranking minority 
member. 
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This address was delivered before the 
meeting of the Associated General Con- 
tractors in Memphis, Tenn., January 
31, 1958—interestingly enough the same 
date that the United States served no- 
tice on the Soviet Union, with the suc- 
cessful launching of the free world’s Ex- 
plorer satellite, that communistic domi- 
nation cannot outstrip technologically— 
or in any other field of endeaver—our 
free-enterprise system under a govern- 
ment of freemen. On this same day, my 
distinguished chairman was informing 
the Associated General Contractors in 
convention that our subcorhmittee is 
working diligently to make sure that the 
Communist conspiracy within this coun- 
try shall not suceed, and to make sure 
that the legislature carry out its duty, 
within its constitutional power to do so, 
of shoring up the dike of anticommu- 


nistic and criminal laws when that dike * 


is unduly weakened by broad, sweeping 
decisions of the judicial branch. 

I recently addressed the House on a 
similar subject concerning the work of 
our subcommittee and trust my col- 
leagues will consider seriously the ob- 
servations of my chairman and myself 
on this important subject. Our sub- 
committee is doing monumental and his- 
torical work and we are fortunate to 
havea man of the stature and legal 
ability of the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WiLu1s] as chairman. 

The address follows: 

ApDpRESS OF Hon. EpwIN E. WILLIS BEFORE THE 

MEETING OF ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRAC- 

TORS IN MEMPHIs, TENN., JANUARY 31, 1958 


Win the cold war we must, but what will it 
profit the United States if we gain interna- 
tional prestige and suffer the loss of our 
fundamental rights? 

We now find ourselves bordering on hys- 
teria because of the repercussions of the 
launching of earth satellites. The flight of 
these satellites seem to be carrying the Amer- 
ican mind into a field of fancy and fantasy. 
The American mentality is being geared to 
scientific crash programs, intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and other outer space gadg- 
ets. We read of estimates running into bil- 
lions of dollars for these new defense pro- 
grams. Arguments are advanced to revise our 
educational system with all the emphasis 
being placed on scientific research. 

In the midst of all this furor, I cannot 
help but think that the American people are 
being weaned away from the pressing problem 
of erosion of fundamental individual liberties 
and the reduction of the doctrine of States’ 
rights to mere shambles. Some people at 
times speak with more reverence about the 
United Nations, the NATO agreement, and 
the Baghdad Pact than they do about our 
Constitution. 

Our generation has seen the evolution of 
the doctrine of national supremacy as a para- 
mount factor in Federal and State relation- 
ships. This development has drastically 
changed the former equilibrium between 
State and Federal power. Equality which 
once was the keystone of our federalism has 
been torn asunder and the pendulum has 


swung far to the Federal side of the balance. 


of these powers. We are now under almost 
complete predominance of Federal authority. 
Our American economy and our social life 
are being subjected to daily Federal regula- 
tion and control. 

Some people forget that our Constitution 
liself faced rejection if the first 10 amend- 
ments had not been incorporated into it. 
They forget that by virtue of these first 
amendments, which ‘we know as our Bill of 
Rights, ours is a Government of delegated 
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powers and that all powers not delegated to 
thet Federal Government are reserved to 
the States and the people. As a consequence 
fields that were once purely within State 
competence are now being preempted by Fed- 
eral rule. State soverignty is being reduced 
to a mere shell. And our once-vaunted Con- 
stitution of Rights has been replaced by a 
Constitution of powers. 

This evolution of Federal supremacy was 
nurtured and fostered by ambitious men 
and bureaucrats, in the past, but more re- 
cently the program has ben advanced by 
judicial decrees. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
are putting to a new test the fundamental 
principle of separation of powers among the 
three branches of our Government. These 
decisions are causing grave concern to the 
American Bar Association, the Association of 
Chief Justices of the States, the Association 
of Attorneys General, and other legal organ- 
izations. But more importantly, the people 
themselves have become aroused by their 
impact on almost every facet of their daily 
lives. 

Since we will be hearing about these de- 
cisions more and more in-time to come, I 
thought it would be well for me to discuss 
with you as leaders in your respective com- 
munities, and in a non-legal way, some of 
the most serious and far-reaching questions 
raised by the new pronouncements of the 
Supreme Court. Some of these strike at 
the legislative powers of Congress, while oth- 
ers impede the executive branch of the 
Government in the enforcment of our laws; 
some of them ignore the reality of the world- 
wide Communist conspiracy, and still others 
have the effect of concentrating more and 
more powers in the Federal Government at 
the expense of the reserved rights of the 
several States. 

I want to discuss some of the specific cases 
recently decided by the Supreme Court, but 
before doing so, I think it would be refresh- 
ing for you and me to ponder over the funda- 
mental problems involved, because funda- 
mentals are at such a premium these days. 

What distinguishes our form of govern- 
ment and a democracy from a totalitarian, a 
communistic, or a dictatorship state? The 
answer is really very simple ahd we run across 
it in our daily lives without even thinking 
in terms of law. 

Our Founding Fathers erected constitu- 
tional walls separating the powers of govern- 
ment into three branches, namely: the legis- 
lative branch, which is charged with making 
laws and nothing else; the executive branch, 
which is charged with enforcing the laws‘and 
nothing else; and the judicial branch, which 
is charged with interpreting the laws and 
nothing else. This doctrine of separation of 
powers is also commonly referred to as the 
principle of checks and balances. 

Now in our turbulent history these consti- 
tutional walls separating the functions of 
our Government into three coequal and in- 
dependent branches have been put to severe 
stresses and strains by the executive and leg- 
islative branches; but never before by the 
judicial branch. This was due to the per- 
sonality of our leaders because we certainly 
have had political and intellectual giants at 
the head of our Government from time to 
time in the past. 

For example, no one would accuse rough 
and tumble Andrew Jackson of having a 
negative personality. Because of his strong 
will and determination, he at times would 
reduce the Congress to a subservient legisla- 
tive branch; and once, when the Supreme 
Court handed down a decision which he 
thought interfered with his own powers, he 


rose up in wrath and roared like a lion, “It’s - 


their decree; let them enforce it.” 

And we have seen the pendulum swing 
the other way, when Congress became the 
dominant branch. Thus, following his as- 
sassination, Abraham Lincoln was succeeded 


by Andrew Johnson, who was one of the 


most noble champions Of Constitutional law 


ever to preside at the White House, and who 
was properly depicted by Senator John Ken. 
nedy of Massachusetts as one of the 10 out. 
standing men in our history in his recent 
book entitled “Profiles in Courage. But, on 
the House side, we had Thaddeus §: 

who was bent on treating the South as g 
conquered province following the War Be. 
tween the States and on making shambles 
of the powers of the executive branch of the 
Government. It was this same 

Stevens who once said, “I know this law is 


unconstituticnal, but before a test case can - 


reach the Supreme Court the damage wijj 
have been done.” 

And we all remember that Teddy Roose. 
velt could speak softly and walk with a big 
stick. 


On the other hand, we glmost reached 


perfection in the application of the prin¢j. 
ple of separation of powers under Woodrow 


Wilson, who always appealed to the rule of | 


reason. 
Finally, we all lived in the era of Franklin 

D. Roosevelt. Whether we liked him or not, 

and without knowing what the historians 


will say about him later on, we must cer- 


tainly admit that he was the most brilliant 
political strategist ever elected by the péo- 
ple. Because of his penchant for personal 
power, it seemed at times that Congress was 
supine to his will. But he overstepped 
proper bounds on at least two occasions. On 
one occasion the people of Georgia repudi- 
ated his effort to purge their late and great 
Senator George; and on the second occasion 
Congress in one of its finest hours rejected 
his plan to pack the Supreme Court. 

In our democracy, however, the ultimate 
powers of Government reside in the people 
and when their President, their Representa- 
tives or their Senators no longer refiect their 
will they have the right to vote them out 
of office. Bu this is not so with the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court because once ap- 
pointed they serve for life unless impeached 
for high crimes or misdemeanors. One rea- 
son for this distinction is this. Congress 
alone can appropriate money, which is an- 
other way of saying that it has the compel- 
ling power of the purse. The President of 


the United States is the Chief Executive, 


and in a way he may be said to have the. 


power of the sword. Because of these tree | 


mendous powers it was felt that the Presi- 
dent and Members of Congress should sub- 
mit themselves to the people periodically. 
On the other hand, as substantially ex- 
pressed by Madison, the Supreme Court has 
one single solitary power and that is the 
power to pronounce an honest judgment. 

But while Federal judges are free from 
passing popular control, and properly so, the 
founding fathers very deliberately applied 
the principle of checks and balances in their 
appointment. Thus the Presidenf nominates 
them but they can only be appointed with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

In retrospect, I think it is fair to say that 
the Senate has not exercised all of its powers 


applicant was personally obnoxious to him, © 
I would like to see the day come, however, 
when the whole Senate would say, 
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But what about the present time? The 
trend of the decisions which I will now dis- 
cuss indicates that the Supreme Court is fast 
pecoming the dominant branch of our Gov- 
ernment. This is something that has never 
nappened before. Peculiar circumstances 
require special action. And so for the first 
time in our history, @ special subcommittee 
was appointed to study the questions raised 

recent decisions of the Court, 
with authority to make legislative recom- 
mendations, and I have the privilege to 
serve as chairman of that subcommittee. 

The action taken by the Congress last 
year, on the recommendation of my sub- 
committee, in correcting the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the famous Jencks case, 
proves that if we have the will to do it some- 
thing can be done in this broad field of judi- 
cial’ encroachment on the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. 

Now, bearing these fundamentals in mind, 
let’s take a look at the record, as Al Smith 
used to say. 

This man Jencks was @ union official and 
a Communist. He was found guilty of per- 
jury by a jury of his peers. During the 
course of his trial he demanded the right to 
inspect confidential FBI reports, but the 
Government refused to submit them in the 
interest of national security. Jencks, of 
course, took an appeal, and the Surpeme 
Court held that ‘the Government had to 
either exhibit the confidential FBI reports or 
turn him loose. Rather than permit him 
to rifle FBI files, the Government let him go. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, I say to you that 


the cause of the Communist conspiracy in 
exchange for an opportunity to lay his filthy 
hands on secret FBI files. We corrected that 
decision during the closing days of the last 
Congress by simply requiring that. pertinent 
reports in any particular case must first be 
submitted to the presiding judge, who there- 
upon can separate the material from the im- 
material and order the production of only 
those portions of general reports that have 
truly a legal bearing on the case. In other 
words, we simply restored the lower judges 
into their traditional role of impartial um- 
pire between thfe Government and the people 
cn the one hand and persons charged with 
violation of our laws on the other. 

A man by the name of Mallory raped ‘a 
Woman in the basement of her own home. 
Now, the most serious of all crimes, those 
that are carefully planned, such as premed- 
itated murder, robbery, and rape, are never 
committed in the open. The police have 
to do the best they can through the hereto- 
fore well recognized process of interrogation 
and elimination. As usual, there were no 
Witnesses to this particular crime and Mal- 
lory took the further precaution of disguis- 
ing himself. And so, following usual prac- 


District of Columbia. During that time he 
was fed, talked freely, and confessed his 
e. oe : 


Void, not because it. was induced by threat or 

or involuntary for any reason, but 
solely because the confession was made before 
he was brought before the Commissioner for 
formal arraignment. 


‘tions before the committee. 
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cess of interrogation, and in effect puts the 
handcuffs on the policeman instead of on the 
criminal. In any event, Mallory was turned 
free and foot-loose on the streets of Wash- 
ington. And incidentally, since the Supreme 
Court set him free, Mallory committed a 
vicious assault on a person who tried to 
befriend him, and in addition to being a 
confessed rapist is now a fugitive from jus- 
tice in connection with his other crime. 

Now let us go to another case, this one in 
the field of congressional investigation. 
The leading case is Watkins vy. the United 
States. 

The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has been set up as a standing commit- 
tee of the House since 1934. It is specifically 
authorized to conduct investigations as to 
the extent, character and objects of un- 
American propaganda activities in the United 
States; and the diffusion within the United 
States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda which is instigated from foreign coun- 
tries and which attacks the principle of the 
form of our government as guaranteed by 
the Constitution. The investigations of this 
committee were largely responsible for the 
adoption of some of our most important laws 
dealing with our national security, such as 
the Smith Act, the Internal Security Act, 
and the Foreign Agents Registration Act. No 
court, up until the Watkins case, had the 
temerity to challenge its authority or the 
legislative purpose of its investigations. 

Watkins refused to answer certain ques- 
The House of 
Representatives, without a single dissenting 
voice, voted to cite him for contempt and 
recommended prosecution. He was tried and 
found guilty by a jury of his own peers. 

The Supreme Court held, however, that 
neither the House resolution .creating the 


-committee, nor the remarks of the chairman 


during the investigation, nor the nature of 
the proceedings themselves, could have made 
it clear to Watkins what the question under 
inquiry was, and one more character was set 
free. 

Here we find the Supreme Court not only 
hamstringing a committee of Congress but in 
& very real sense intruding itself in the legis- 
lative field, which is the business of Congress 
and not of the courts. . 

And if evidence is needed to demonstrate 
that eternal vigilance is still the price of 
liberty in dealing with the Communist con- 
spiracy, then let me say this. In the short 
space of a generation, and without firing a 
single shot, this evil force called commu- 
nism has already engulfed one-third of the 
earth’s surface and 40 percent of the world’s 
population. 

We appropriate between $35 million and 
$40 million per year for national defense 
and security. National defense and security 
against whom? Who are the troublemakers? 
The Communist conspiracy, of course. Now 
does it make any sense for the military peo- 
ple to tell Congress, “We need $38 billion in 
order to halt the Red menace,” and then for 
the Supreme Court to tell Congress, “But 
you cannot investigate the Red menace be- 
cause that does not involve a legislative 
purpose”? No; it does not make any kind of 
sense, either common, book, or horse. 

And here in passing let me touch on the 
enormity of this problem as indicated by 
the figure of $38 billion. Have you any con- 
ception of just what that means? Reflect 
for a moment on this statement, namely: 
That since the birth of Christ, time has not 
as, yet ticked off 1 billion minutes. Take 
your pencil and figure it out. 

The famous or infamous case of Yates v. 
The United States involved a national se- 
curity law known as the Smith Act. In 
that case a group of vicious enemies of our 
Government were tried and convicted for 
conspiring. to overthrow the Government of 
the United States by force and violence, but 
the Supreme Court let five of them go scot- 
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free. The majority of the members of the 
Court arrived at that conclusion by assum- 
ing the role of jurors instead of judges and 
by disregarding the very purpose of Congress 
in adopting the Smith Aci in the first place. 
And you do not have to take my word for 
this. 

On the point that the Supreme Court 
acted as a jury instead of judges, Justice 
Clark in his dissenting opinion said: 

“This Court should not acquit anyone 
here. In its long history I find no case in 
which an acquittal has been ordered by this 
Court solely on the facts. It is somewhat 
late to start in now usurping the function of 
the jury.” 

And on the proposition that the Court dis- 
regarded the intent of Congress, . Justice 
Clark had this to say: “This construction 
frustrates the purpose of the Congress, for 
the Smith Act was passed in 1940 primarily 
to curb the growing strength and activity of 
the Communist Party.” 

And more recently, a United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals said that in view of the 
Yates decision it felt duty bound to free 
some more. known Communists, who had 
been convicted under the Smith Act, but the 
court of appeals came right out and warned 
the people that the Yates decision “had 
made shambles of the Smith Act.” 

In another dissenting opinion in the 
Jencks case, to which I previously referred, 
Justice Clark said, “Unless the Congress 
changes the rule announced by the Court 
today, those intelligence agencies of our Gov. 
ernment engaged in law enforcement may as 
well close up shop for the Court has opened 
their files to the criminal and thus afforded 
him a Roman holiday for rummaging 
through confidential information as well as 
vital national secrets.” 

When a justice uses such strong language 
in referring to the opinion of his brethren, 
and when a court of appeals feels com- 
pelled to abide by but expresses open hos- 
tiiity to a Supreme Court decision, don’t 
you think it is time to sit up and take 
notice? 

But let us move on to another case, this 
one involving States rights. 

Raphael Konigsberg applied for admission 
to practice law in the State of California. 
He related everything that was good and sad 
about his past but he simply refused to 
answer any questions or to talk about his 
past Communist activities. He made some 


-pious reference to constitutional provisions 


protecting one’s beliefs and associations. In 
the ultimate, he simply took the position 
that to inquire into his past Communist 
activities was none of the business of the bar 
examiners. The Supreme Court of California 
held that the State of California, in its sov- 
ereign capacity, had the right to decide who 
could practice law there. The court con- 
cluded that Konigsberg did not make out a 
case of good moral character and refused him 
@ license to practice law. 

The Supreme Court reversed the decision 
of the highest court of the State of Cali- 
fornia. Despite all the ramifications of the 
case, the net result is that the Supreme 
Court is now undertaking to regulate the 
legal profession in the several States. What 
next—the medical profession, the account- 
ing profession, the engineering profession, 
and all others? Is it the business of the 
Federal Government to regulate the profes- 
sions, or is this not a matter for the States? 
The question answers itself. 

I think I have cited enough cases to show 
that we are drafting farther and farther 
away from the moorings of our Constitution. 
This is a challenge not only to Members of 
Congress but to all men of goodwill who 
believe in our form of government and dem- 
ocratic institutions. We must not only stem 
the tide of Federal supremacy. We must 
return to fundamental constitutional prin- 
ciples. We must repair whatever damage 
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that has been done to the constitutional 
walls separating the powers of our Govern- 
mnt into three dignified branches. And then 
we must restore to our people the system of 
government devised by our forefathers. 

Those, I think were the mature and hum- 
ble thoughts of Chief Justice Hughes on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the first meeting of the Con- 
gress, and whose words I quote in closing: 

“We come from our district departments 
of government activity to our unity of aim 
in maintaining our form of government in 
accordance with our common pledge. We 
are here not as masters, but as servants, not 
to glory in power, but to attest our loyalty 
to the commands and restrictions laid down 
by our sovereign, the people of the United 
States, in whose name and by whose will 
we exercise our brief authority.” 

Yes, we must win the cold war, but what 
will it profit the United States if we gain 
international prestige and suffer the loss of 
our fundamental rights? I hope I have 
made you think about it. 





Statement of Rabbinical Council of 
America and Union of Orthodox Jew- 
ish Congregations of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a statement of policy which 
I have just reseived from the Rabbinical 
Council of America of which Rabbi 
Charles Weinberg, a constituent of mine, 
is vice president. This policy was 
adopted on January 13, 1958, by the 
Rabbinical Council of America and the 
Union of the Orthodox Jewish Congre- 
gations of America. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF RABBINICAL COUNCIL OF AMER- 
ICA AND UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CON- 
GREGATIONS OF AMERICA 
The orthodox Jewish -community in 

America is gravely concerned with proposed 

legislation now before the Congress aimed 

at introducing humane slaughter proce- 
dures. We readily recognize and identify 
ourselves with the deep sense of compassion 
innate in the American spirit which would 
motivate such legislation. We are proud 
that a basic principle of the Torah incumbent 
upon every Jew prohibiting the causing of 
pain to any living creature is part of the 

American way of life. 

Nevertheless, we must oppose the pro- 
posed hymane slaughter bill now before 
Congress, and specifically H. R. 8308 on the 
agenda of the House of Representatives. 
Should this bill be enacted, an agency of 
the Government will be responsible for the 
supervision of religious practices. Cértainly, 
such legislation flouts the fundamental 
American tradition prohibiting the Govern- 
ment from interference with the religious 
practices of any faith. 

Our concern is further underscored by the 
following: 

1. The possible effect of such legislation 
on the right of the Jewish community to 
practice the basic religious tenet of Shech- 
ituh (ritual slaughter). This divinely or- 
dained method of preparing animals for 
human consumption is most humane. ~ 
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(b) According to the testimony of the he 
Department of - 


2. Our-deep concern for the humane treat- 
ment of all God’s creatures as ordained by 
Scripture and Jewish religious law. 

For the past two years we have exhaus- 
tively studied the problem of legislation 
from all aspects in consultation with in- 
terested groups and individuals. Ouring 
the past 6 months, our study concerned it- 
self specifically with H. R. 8308, and possible 
revisions or amendments thereto. We find 
that within the framework of this bill, it 
is impossible to satisfactorily resolve the 
problems inherent in such legislation. 


ANALYSIS OF BILL H. R. 8308 


The bill seeks to establish at its very out- 
set, that “slaughter shall be carried out by 
the most humane practicable methods” 
(sec. 1, p. 2, line 3). It then appears that 
a single ultimate method is to be sought 
which may easily exclude other humane 
methods including those prescribed by re- 
ligious practice. 

Even the exemption for slaughtering in 
conformity with the practices and require- 
ments of any established religious faith is 
illusory: 

(a) Because the bill would require, under 
the guise of handling, preliminary treat- 
ment of the animal which would thus render 
impossible Shechitah in accordance with re- 
ligious requirements. 

(b) While the reference to slaughtering in 
conformity with the practices and require- 
ments of any religious faith may be taken 
to mean that Shechitah is declared to be hu- 
mane within the meaning-of this act, we 
note that this is not so by. definition, but 
only by reference. This reflection ‘upon 
Shechitah may constitute a defamation of 
Judaism because it implies that Shechitah 
is not humane per se, but is considered hu- 
mane only by the grace of an act of Congress. 

Inferentially, it also appears that the bill 
may seek to restrict the consumption of 
meat from ritually slaughtered animals to 
the followers of that faith. H. R. 8308, 
while allowing “slaughtering in conformity 
with the practices and requirements of any 
established religious faith” may open the 
door for the demand that such slaughtering 
be permitted only for the adherents of such 
religious faith and.the meat is not to be sold 
to the community at large. A percentage 
clause for the meat requirements of the 
Jewish people would then be set. 

We well appreciate the difficulties the con- 
gressional committee encountered in the 
writing of the porposed bill. The present 
uncertainty as to what constitutes humane 
methods of slaughter, is further emphasized 
by section 2 of the bill, which is couched in 
negative language. The bill does not set 
forth affirmatively criteria for humaness be- 
cause of the impossibility at the present 
time to set forth such affirmative standards 
of humane slaughter. It approves as hu- 
mane methods of slaughter those which in 
fact are presently deemed inhumane and 
injurious by, among others, the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Cer- 
tainly, our conscience will not permit us to 
underwrite in any manner the treatment of 
animals which violates a principle of our re- 
ligion concerning the humane treatment of 
animals . 


The bill as now constituted specified that 
the animals are to be rendered insensible to 
pain by: (a) A single blow or gunshot; (b) 
electrical; (c) chemical; (d) or other means 
that is rapid or effective. 

The inadequacy of these provisions is self- 
evident. ‘ 

(a) A single blow is now the practice in 
most slaughter houses as far as cattle are 
concerned. It is, however, a fact that a 
fact that a single blow does not always 


If the first blow is insufficient, is 


‘the animal to be allowed to suffer? 








perts of the United States 
Agriculture, electrical stunning is a disap. 


proved method because it is not always 


accompanied by unconsciousness, because of 

the lesions produced in the lungs of the 

mal, and because such method renders im. 

possible Foc wa examination of the carcass, 
(c) CHemical: This method has been 

found practicable only in the case of 

and even there its effectiveness is questioned 

by many authorities. In the case of t 

for instance, and cattle, chemical st 

has produced asphyxiation, with the fowl ang 


cattle exposed to great preceding torture, . 


(ad) Other means that are rapid and effec. 
tive—obviously, these have no particular 
meaning since the law does not specify what 
they are. 

At the present time, the humaneness of 
these methods is questionable and legisig. 
tion characterizing such methods as 
is not warranted by present scientific on 
dence. (See excerpts of testimony appended 
hereto.) ' 

Congressional leaders have indicated that 


they would welcome changes in the bill which * 


would eliminate the objections of the Jewish 
community. We have made serious efforts to 
examine the possibilities of such alternative 
language and have come to the conclusion 
that this is impossible within the confines of 
the present bill. : 

It is not surprising that within the Jewish 


community there was unanimity of opposi- 


tion to this bill when first considered by Con- 
gress during the past session. There is a 
sorrowful history behind legislation such as 
this. We do not impugn in the slightest the 
motives of the proponents of the bill. Un- 
fortunately, however, the motivations of 
those who have pressed such legislation in 
other countries and at other times have not 
been as benevolent. The exemption of 
Schechitah wherever such laws were enacted, 
has been used as a springboard for a con- 


tinuous campaign to label Shechitah as in- 


humane and to ban it. * 
May we submit that the entire civilized 


world looks to the United States of America 


for leadership and guidance in the exercise 
of religious freedom. H. R. 8308, if enacted, 
may be misunderstood in other lands as offi- 
cial sanction of religious regulation and dis- 
crimination. Our apprehensions are undeéf- 
scored by the fact that already in several 
State legislatures bills are being introduced 
calling for humane regulation in the 
slaughter of animals. Indications are that 
these bills may, and in some cases do omit 
the so-called protections that the Congress 
is attempting to include in the instant bill. 
The problem of the humane treatment of 
animals is a very real one. We are col- 
viriced, however, that ‘the present efforts to 
cope with these problems by legislation fall 
‘short of their purpose and indeed fail. 


We do not see how legislation which in 


most instances is impossible of application, 
can serve the best interests of the cause 


which it seeks to promote. Until such time — 

‘as there is developed an effective method 

that is practical and applicable, the PUTpOes ; 
* 


envisioned will be defeated. ; 
Furthermore, we call attention to the 
that slaughter is only one small aspect 
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we should like further to state that our or- 


" ganizations and the Orthodox Jewish com- 
munity 


generally are prepared to lend their 

active participation in and support of any 

educational and other programs designed to 

solve the problem of humane treatment of 

animals in this country and throughout the 
civilized world. 

ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND MATERIAL 

A. Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Adminis- 

trator of the Agricultural Research Service, 

in his statement before the Subcommittee 

on Livestock and Feed Grains of the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture, on April 2, 1957, 


asserted (see hear testimony, p. 10): 

“No one has yet devised a method of 
slaughter that does not involve some pain. 
Yet food animals must be slaughtered and 
attention must be directed toward improve- 
ments in equipment and techniques, the 
adoption of more rapid and orderly methods 
of handling the animals just prior to slaugh- 
ter, and of course, the avoidance of abuse. 

“This orderly approach, in our view, rep- 
resents a method that is preferable to the 
enforcement of mandatory Federal legisla- 


tion. 

“Judgment of a procedure or of a device 
to determine whether it is in fact humane 
when slaughtering livestock or poultry is 
extremely difficult, since no one has devel- 
oped the basic criteria for evaluating animal 
reactions to stimuli that might cause pain 
or fright. Wide differences of opinion are 
usually expressed about the practicability as 
well : the humaneness of any new method 
proposed. Each such proposal must be care- 
fully considered and finally tested in the 
plants to determine these issues. Much fun- 
damental knowledge is lacking upon which 
to base an opinion the acceptability of 
one method over er from the stand- 
point of humaneness. Reeearch is needed 
todevelop information which may shed light 
on this aspect e problem.” 

His associate, Dr. A. R. Miller, Director of 
the Meat Inspection Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, informed 
Congress that the so-called humane slaugh- 
tering methods widely used in Europe were 
seriously questioned at a seminar held in 
November 1954 at Utrecht, Netherlands, in 
terms of the humaneness and practicality 
of the handling methods employed. “The 

ent of Agriculture,” Dr. Miller de- 
clared, “does not have available methods 
it could recommend that meet the criteria 
of legislation. And, as humane handling of 
animals ,becomes the subject of legislation, 
those affected by the law are entitled to 
know with some degree of certainty how they 
might comply with the law with reasonable 
confidence that they will accomplish the 
objective of the legislation.” 

B. Excerpts of additional testimony of Drs. 

mn and Miller, a: before the 
subcommittee meeting on April 12, 1957. 

Chemical (CO,) stunning: p. 133: , 

“The CO, method of immobilizing hogs be- 


_ fore slaughter has been found praticable in 


several plants. Observations of its use ap- 
pear to show advantages from the stand- 


Point of labor requirements. But really, no 
one, to our 
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are to be made insensible, and with the pres- 
ent stage of our knowledge, I don’t see how 
we could say that subjection of an animal to 
CO, is anymore humane than the use of the 
knife with its quick thrust.” 

Electrical stunning (p. 133): “The elec- 
trical method of stunning animals has been 
discussed extensively and has been widely 
advocated. Competent observers have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the spasms accom- 
panying the electrical stunning may not in 
all cases be immediately accompanied by un- 
consciousness. They have pointed out that 
while the desired result might accompany 
the use of a proper balance of. voltage and 
time, in the practical application of the 
method by packinghouse workers this fine 
balance not always be acceptable. 

In many cases of electrical stunning un- 
desirable hemorrhaging occurs in the muscu- 
lar portion of the carcass. From the stand- 
point of inspection the hemorrhaging that 
occurs in the carcass and internal organs 
causes confusion. These confusing marks 
can be distinguished from evidences of dis- 
ease, but this takes additional time in each 
case to be sure. Our inspection procedures 
are geared to the high-speed operations of 
American plants and we must take the posi- 
tion that the intrusion of artificially in- 
duced situations which create uncertainties 
in the inspection system must be avoided.” 





Rockefeller Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, upon request, 
and pursuant to permission to extend my 
remarks, I quote herewith the contents 
of an excerpt from a newscast delivered 
by Mr. Vic Avers, news director, station 
WRAD, Radford, Va., at 12:15 p. m. on 
January 23, 1958: 

A news director gets a lot of mail. Much 
of it he immediately discards after a brief 
examination. But some of it is worth while 
reading and keeping. 

In yesterday’s mail we received some in- 
teresting publications. The most worthless 
was the thickest—a letter from TV Enter- 
tainer Dave Garroway, who enclosed a book- 
let based on the Rockefeller report, which 
alleges that the United States is rapidly los- 
ing its lead in the field of military tech- 
nology, and recommends that the Defense 
Department be reorganized, and fewer indi- 
viduals be given more authority. It recom- 
mends that we shovel out more economic and 
technical aid—money, that is—to our weak 
foreign friends, and pool our scientific, tech- 
nical information with them, and provide 
them with nuclear weapons. The report 
said we should spénd more money on civil 
defense. — ; 

Most important, this Rockefeller report 
wants us to shell out 3 billion more dollars 





‘a year for military expenses until 1965. Evi- 


dently the 40 billion we do pay out now, isn’t 
enough. . 
The re was signed by 32 educators, 
” and present or f er Federal 
payrollers. The report covers 64 pages on 
slick, expensive paper. Strangely enough, 
while the report a are falling behind 
Russia, not once does it give a single source 
of its alleged information, so it can be 
checked. 


Now for an ordinary. person to make 
alarming statements such as these is bad 
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enough, when without corroboration. But 
when college professors fail to insist upon 
the sources which the report is based, then 
it is enough to make a person believe that 
the whole report, with a few exceptions, is 
purely propaganda, stirred up to spend 
more money. 

And that is how I treat it. 

Also the idea of 32 people actually com- 
piling a report seems unbelievable. Any per- 
son will agree that getting together with 
even two people on a report is hard enough. 

Dave Garroway mentions in his letter that 
his little staff worked into the wee small 
hours getting out 200,000 copies because 
of requests. I didn’t request it. 

We hope that Dave and his little staff got 
plenty of sleep after their hard work. Mat- 
ter of fact, if they had read this unsubstan- 
tiated report they sent out, it might have 
put them to sleep in a hurry. ‘ 





Talk of Supreme Commander Misses 
Constitutional Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the. Recorp, I include the 
following article from the San Diego 
Evening Tribune of January 31, 1958: 
TaLK OF SUPREME COMMANDER MISSES CoNe- 

STITUTIONAL POINT 


In all the talk about setting up a supreme 
single commander over the Armed Forces of 
the United States, one point often is over- 
looked, 

Adm. Chester W. Nimitz performed a 
commendable service recently in Washing- 
ton, when he reminded the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of this oversight. 

One of the things the debate on reorgan- 
izing the Defense Establishment is all about, 
supposedly, is to get quicker strategic de- 
cisions. Some people think the best way to 
do this is to set up a single, more authorita- 
tive Chief of Staff. 

On the surface, that idea has a spurious 
appearance of logic. After all, can’t 1 man 
make decisions faster than 8 or 4? 

That question misses the essential point, 
as Nimitz pointed out. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff do not formulate 
national strategy. 

Nor could a supreme commander do so, 
short of a constitutional amendment, in all 
likelihood. 

The President, as the Nation’s chief ex- 
ecutive and Commander in Chief of the 
armed services, determines our national 
strategic posture with the advice and con- 
currence of Congress. 

The President is assisted in this by the 
National Security Council. 

The Joint Chiefs merely translate into 
military plans that part of national strategy 
which the military forces are responsible for 
executing. 

Military preparedness and action are but 
one of several elements in national strategy. 
And it is only these fields in which the Joint 
Chiefs have any concern. 

To seize upon the military as the whip- 
ping boy in a situation with many more off- 
shoots is to ignore the whole democratic 
structure of the Government. 

No military clique runs this country, nor 
should one, 
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The President, as the elected head of the 
Nation, is the rightful and constitutional 
source of any authority for executing na- 
tional strategy. 

His is the sole and ultimate authority and 


responsibility. 

The President may delegate some or all 
of his authority. 

He may never divest himself in office of 
the responsibility placed upon him by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

All the other powerful objections to a 
Prussianized general-staff concept aside, this 
last factor of Presidential responsibility 
raises a serious question about a single chief 
of staff. 

In order to be as effective as some propo- 
nents of the supreme commander visualize 
this tremendously pewerful figure, he would 
have to have responsibilities that properly 
belong to the President. 

Here is the dilemma that many of those 
who talk big about defense reorganization 
have chosen not to face squarely: 

A single commander without responsibil- 
ity merely adds the weaknesses of the Prus- 
sian system without making any gains in 
efficiency. 

A single commander with the necessary 
power might be held an unconstitutional 
usurper of Presidential power. 


Congress Must Reverse No New Starts on 
Reclamation Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to the policy of no new 
starts on reclamation projects in the 
next fiscal year. I feel that Congress 
has a definite responsibility in this situ- 
ation and that we should appropriate 
money to start reclamation and flood- 
control projects where we deem such ac- 
tion is necessary. 

I feel very strongly that funds should 
be made available for the Paonia proj- 
ect in Colorado. This is a comparatively 
small project and has been authorized 
for some years. I can see no reason why 
we should not go ahead with the con- 
struction of this project. 4 

I recognize that our first responsibilit 
is to make certain that sufficient funds 
are available for our defense program. 
I am sure that Congress is going to dis- 
charge this obligation and that there 
will be ample funds for every phase of 
our military program. At the same time, 
I do not feel that we should neglect or 
postpone the orderly development of our 
natural resources. I believe we also 
have an obligation to the American peo- 
ple to see that this is done. 

As a part of my remarks I want to 
include a fine editorial from the Pueblo 
Star-Journal of Pueblo, Colo. This edi- 
torial refers to the Pryingpan-Arkansas 
project, which I have been sponsoring, 
I am hoping that this project will be 
authorized at this session. The editorial 
presents a strong argument for proceed- 
ing with our reclamation program and 
convincing reasons why the no-start 


~ 


“ 


policy should be reversed by Congress. 
The editorial follows: , 


CoNncREssS Must Reverse No New STArRTs oN 
RECLAMATION PoLicy 


President Eisenhower in his messages to the 
Nation and to Congress laid down a policy, 
among other things, of no new starts on 
reclamation projects during the coming fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1958. 

The National Reclamation Association has 
taken sharp issue with this position and has 
so indicated to Secretary of the Interior Fred 
Seaton. 

Secretary Seaton has stated that the start 
of construction on some additional projects 
this fiscal year and next would have resulted 
in a 1960-61 ent of possibly as 
much as $400 m to carry all of them 
forward on an orderly basis. The current 
program requires less than $200 million for 
the 1958-59 budget and compares with the 
reclamation peak program in the 1930's of 
less than $300 million annually. He stated 
that if there is a breakthrough on this pol- 
icy “it becomes a big hole in the dam. If 
we had new starts this year it may be that 
the tally (of financial requirement) will be 
$600 million instead of $400 million in 
1960-61.” He stated that the Department is 
trying to get over the hump this year and 
“check the rising curve of requirement.” 

Congress should resist the policy for sev- 
eral reasons. First, in making a comparison 
with the peak load of less than $300 million 
in the 1930’s, Secretary Seaton has forgotten 
that the purchasing power of the dollar 
would require then more than $600 million 
annuaHy in order to equal the unit basis of 
reclamation projects eonstructed at that 
time. If this Nation could afford $300 mil- 
lion in the depression period of the 1930's, 
it is certainly in a position to afford more 
than double that amount during the more 
prosperous current years. 

It should be remembered that there Were 
no reclamation projects started or continued 
during World War If or during the Korean 
war. In other words, in at least 8 out of 
the past 16 years_there have been fio rec- 
lamation projects authorized by Congress. 

But it is significant that those which were 
authorized and constructed, or in the pro- 
cess of construction during the other eight 
years and during the 1930's, have more than 
proven their value economically to the wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

Colorado’s own Big Thompson project, 
which was begun in 1937, was just finished 
in 1957. Yet the economic value of that 
project to the territory it serves and to the 
Nation as a whole has been demonstrated 
many times over. The same is true with 


While the President is justified in pointing 


out that foreign economic aid is de- 
sirable for the welfare of this Nation in fight- 
ing communism by strengthening the inde- 
pendent countries of the free world, it just 
does not make sense that such foreign eco- 
nomic buildup should be several times or at 
least equal to funds spent at home fdr our 
own development. 

Reclamation is not a giveaway and we do 
not feel that much of the foreign 
nomic program is giveaway. But it is 
as vital, if not more so,to continue 
nomic development of this Nation 
categories where it cannot be done 
one except the Federal Government, beca: 
of the size and interests involved, as it 
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agricultural sup. 
ported by price supp and other Federaj 


subsidies are not grown on irrigated land to 
any extent or in sufficient quantities to affect x 


the picture one way or the other. 
Many reclamation projects, such 
-Arkansas project, are not , 
to bring any new land into cultivation, 
They are merely to provide a sup ry 


great fluctuations in the water supply. Such - 


@ project, together with its power production 
and other uses for the water, will increas 
tax revenues to the Federal Government, 
eliminate economic losses and permit an 
orderly growth which is in relation to the 
national growth of this country. : 
Probably 90 percent of the development of 
reclamation works for irrigation and other 
uses have been carried on by private ent 


appropriations. 


We agree with the NRA that there should 
be continued support of reclamation and — 


provision for new starts in the 1956-09 
budget. - af 
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of automobiles are mainly responsible 


fantastic 


“gompete with the buses and to a growing 
degree with the airlines. Unable to match 


the private auto’s convenience or the air- 
’s speed, the railroads have been op- 


erating their passenger service at a loss every 


since 1929 

of the war years. 

Dining cars have operated at a loss con- 

gistently and sleeping-car accommodations 

have a demonstrated tendency to price them- 
selves out of the market. 

Recent labor troubles have shown how 

letely the big cities are dependent on 
Reuter rail service. Yet most commuter 
runs are losing money. More than half of 
the 430 million passengers now carried an- 
nually by the railroads are commuters, but 
the carriers spend $1.50 for every dollar they 
collect in commuter fares because they 
handle only two peak loads a day. 

The railroads claim they are covering their 

er deficits out of freight earnings. 
That's why the roads are more 
about their decreasing share of the available 
freight traffic than about their 
deficits. In 1956 the railroads netted about 
$1 billion after absorbing their passenger 
losses. For 1957 their net earnings may fall 
to $750 million. 

Preservation of the rails is-important be- 
cause they are concededly the country’s most 
effective all-purpose transportation medium. 
In the event of war gasoline shortages would 
drastically curb automotive tkansport as 
they did during World War II. A large part 
of the commercial air fleet would be requisi- 
tioned for military purposes. 

But the railways are off their pas- 
seger terminal facilities and jettisoning their 
passenger rolling stock. What if they should 
be called upon suddenly to meet another 
wartime emergency? 

Regulation born of @ monopoly concept 
that long ago ceased to have any validity 
cries out for reexamination. Consideration 
is also due the complaint that the railroads 
are subjected to unequal taxation while their 


the notable exception 


~ principal competitors enjoy direct and in- 


direct governmental subsidies. 
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Dallas: A City of Phenomenal Industrial 
and Commercial Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article entitled “Dallas: A City of Phe- 
Romenal Industrial and Commercial 


a outlines quite effectively both 
growth and the potential of this hub 
tity of the Southwest and is so concise 
imma 
itof ereat interest. 

The article follows: 
[Prom the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News of 





: ‘ danuary 19, 1958} 


‘Datuas: A Crry or PHENOMENAL INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL GROWTH 

(By Alien Quinn) 
and its metropolitan area are going 


Just look in any direction. Just look at any 
of the records, at any of the forecasts for the 
future. 

It is a place for young fellows seeking to 
make their mark in the world. A place for 
business or industry, young or old, looking for 
new markets to conquer in an atmosphere of 
prosperity, low taxation, a stable labor situa- 
tion, good, sound, economical government, 
and a wholesome home life. 

Dallas and the metropolitan area—900- 
square-mile Dallas. County—have more than 
doubled in population since 1940. Today 
there are more than 857,000 people. Esti- 
mates by the Dallas Master Plan Committee 
and the University of Texas Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research are that the population will 
virtually double again by 1980. The average 
of the estimate is 1,569,000 people. 

INCREASE HIGH _ 


Just in the last 7 years, since 1950, popula- 
tion has increased 31.6 percent, but the eco- 
nomic factors have more than kept pace. 

Retail sales are up 56.8 percent from $793,- 
005,000 in 1950 to $1,243,122,000 in 1956. 
Bank deposits have climbed‘57.8 percent from 
$1,204,391,065 in June 1950, to $1,900,315,626 
as of October 11, 1957. Bank resources are 
up 66.2 percent from 1950—$2,181,047,842 
against $1,312,163,727. 

There has been a 33.3 percent increase in 
employment since 1950, from 264,495 to 352,- 
255. Manufacturing employment has jumped 
in 7 years from 52,105 to 91,225—up 75.1 per- 
cent. 

Construction keeps booming and the city 
of Dallas was fifth among all the cities of 
the Nation for the dollar Volume of building 
permits issued in 1956. 

THIRTY-SIX NEW BUILDINGS 

Between 1947 and 1957 Dallas built 36 
major office buildings with a total floorspace 
of 5,029,615 square feet. Twenty-seven of 
them were in the Dallas central business dis- 
trict. As of July, 1957, there were 14 other 
major office buildings under construction—7 
in the downtown district—with 2,880,178 
square feet of floorspace. 

In the 1946-56 decade, contracts were is- 
sued for construction of 12,731,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space in metropoli- 
tan Dallas, 23,904,005 square feet of com- 
mercial space, and 24,776,000 square feet of 
other nonresidential building. Dwelling 
units authorized by building permits num- 
bered 78,277. 

Under construction as of July 1, 1957, were 
32 million-dollar-plus projects totaling $169,- 
100,000, exclusive of street, highway and ex- 
pressway projects. 

TWO NEW HOTELS 


Among construction projects recently com- 
pleted or now under construction are the 
1,001-room Statler Hilton Hotel, the 700-room 
Sheraton Hotel, an $8 million municipal 
auditorium seating 10,000 persons, a new 
city hall, new public library, a new $7,500,- 
000 airpott terminal just 5% miles from 
downtown. 

Dallas metropolitan area residents own 
more motor vehicles per capita than those 
of any other area except Los Angeles. Regis- 
trations for the current year are expected 
to reach 425,000. The master plan commit- 

~ tee and State highway department forecast 
motor vehicle ownership at 1 million by 1980, 

Metropolitan Dallas has 29 incorporated 
communities. The suburbs, several of them 
growing by leaps and bounds, range up to 

than 45,000 in population. Some of 


is the Nation’s third largest insur- 
ance center—the home office for 173 com- 
It is the 11th banking and financial 


™~, 
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center of the Nation and has the 2 largest 
banks in 40 States. It is the Southwest’s 
leading distribution center with a $3-billion- 
a-year wholesale trade spread among 2,791 
wholesale firms. 

Dallas has more manufacturing plants— 
1,786—than any other southwestern metro- 
politan area. And it has 38 planned indus- 
trial districts—more than any other city in 
the Nation. 

Contributing to the general health and 
welfare of the whole community is good, 
clean, economical, and honest government 
in the city of Dallas—a fact that.the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce has bragged about 
over the Nation. This good government, un- 
der the council-manager system, has been 
backed for more than a quarter of a century 
by the leading business and professional 
people of Dallas who have seen to it that 
good, honest men have been elected to city 
office, 

TAX RATE LOW 


One of the products, as shown by survey 
after survey, is the lowest adjusted tax rate 
of any of the Nation’s larger cities. It is 
@ rate that has been kept low, not only by 
the tremendous increase in assessed valua- 
tions due to growth and new construction, 
but a tax policy that continually keeps valu- 
ations equalized. 

In the last decade the city of Dallas has 
spent some $160 million on public improve- 
ments—largely on the essentials of streets, 
water, sewers and drainage—and currently is 
in the midst of a new $40 million program. 
It still has a lot to do, and probably never 
will entirely catch up as long as growth 
skyrockets as it has. 

But to meet the future growth, Dallas has 
big projects underway and on the drawing 
boards so as not to be caught short down 
the line, 

_ NO WATER PROBLEM 

Just a while back, as the result of 7 years 
of drought, Dallas was -getting some bad 
publicity over the Nation because of its 
short water situation. 

But now, with two new lakes full, Dallas 
has a 5-year supply of water in storage, even 
without more rains, and new water supplies 
are abuilding. On the Sabine River, east of 
Dallas, the city is building a new 38,000-acre 
reservoir which will double the present sup- 
ply by 1962 or 1963. ‘That is just one of 
four new reservoirs planned by the city’s 
long-range water survey committee to meet 
the needs of the 2,400,000 people metropolitan 
Dallas expects to have by 2000 A. D. 

Under the $33 billion Federal highway 
program, more interstate freeways—-132 miles 
of them—have been designated for metro- 
politan Dallas than for any other metro- 
politan area in the couhtry, except Indian- 
apolis. 

In addition to the interstate system, Dal- 
las County has just. voted $17,272,000 worth 
of bonds to pay for its share of the cost of 
right. of way for improvement of 130 miles 
of primary-secondary highways, several of 
them to be built to freeway standards, on 
which the State and Federal Governments 
will spend $80 million in the next 8 or 10 
years. 





Aroused but Not Afraid 


be 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
following the launching of the Russian 


‘space satellite I had the occasion to ad- 
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dress an audience in my district and took 
the opportunity to flatly state that the 
Communist achievements, while impres- 
sive, did not scare me in the least. The 
disappearance of Sputnik I and the di- 


minishing orbit of Sputnik II indicate 


that they are temporary devices of 
scientific importance but of little or no 
military significance. Their real im- 
portance, however, rests in the fact that 
they have served to arouse the adminis- 
tration, the Congress, and the American 
people tothe necessity of getting on with 
the job of perfecting our own missile and 
satellite program. Our Explorer satel- 
lite, now circumnavigating the globe, in- 
dicates that we are doing just that. 

In assaying the relative strength of the 
American and Soviet advances in these 
fields we have to take into account, and 
at the same time discount, those who are 
trying to scare this Nation into a crash 
program. First, of course, are those poli- 
ticians who have a yen for higher office 
and are using defense as a promotion 
vehicle. Then there are those columnists 
who are having a field day with a subject 
on which there are few with enough ex- 
perience to challenge them. And, of 
course, there are the military profes- 
sionals who give the advancement of 
their own careers and their particular 
service a high priority. And, too, there 
are the scientists and the educators who 
see the present situation as ideal for the 
upgrading of their professions. All of 
these folks are patriotic Americans, but 
it must continue to be the responsibility 
of the rest of us to see that they do not 
scare us or overpersuade us into doing 
something that will not give us a superior 
retaliatory force and one that will be in 
time. 

Speaking of standing fast and refusing 
to-be scared, I believe that the article by 
Constantine Brown appearing in the 
January 22 issue of the Evening Star 
gives us a shining example in fortitude 
as displayed by our staunchest allies, 
the Turks. 

Mr. Brown reminds us that the Turks 
have been under attack by the Russians 
on innumerable occasions and that their 
experiences haye trained them to be 
neither swayed nor dismayed by the 
threats from the north of their border. 
In the words.of Mr. Brown: 

There is an inclination by many leaders 
in the West to regard the Russians as super- 
men. Not so those close to the borders for 
whom Russia, be it czarist or Communist, 
has always been a problem which was licked. 


And then further along in his article 
he has this to say: 

New weapons have made their appearance 
during and after every major war known in 
history. They always give the impression of 
being the latest, which makes wars so de- 
structive that they cannot be fought any 
longer by those who do not possess them. 
But, eventually, antidotes are developed by 
hard work and determination not to suc- 
cumb to the bully. What defeats a nation 
or a coalition is the fear that it cannot com- 
pete with the bully ‘without suffering too 
nruch loss. 


That is the fear that must not be al- 
lowed to possess us. That is the com- 
palsies That meant Sigp atte Bet Ogee 
meses 


Fear Envelops Our Country 
EXTENSION of REMARKS 


HON. E. L. "FORESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News, Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 28, 1958, page 26, carried an article 
written by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt en- 
titled “Fear Envelops Our Country.” 
That article reads as follows: 

Fear Envetops Our COUNTRY 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

Exvreia, On1t0—Adm. Lewis Strauss, Atomic 
Energy Commission Chairman, said recently 
that he has no plan to reconsider “the ad- 
verse security finding against Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer.” And, I believe, this was 
confirmed by President Eisenhower. 

I feel a little sad that our country has to 
forgo the services of one of the finest scien- 
tific minds in the world. Dr. Oppenheimer 
was never accused of anything except having 
felt, as most scientists do, that progress_in 
science should be shared, regardless of na- 
tionality. 

The scientific approach seems to make this 
almost inevitable, and I cannot understand 
the attitude of fear which now has enveloped 
us. 

It was childish not to have congratulated 
the Russians on their recent satellite 
achievements and not to have taken for 
granted that any development in science 
must be shared by the-world, Just as it must 
benefit the world as a whole. 

We may know that the Soviets are glad to 
do something new that will give them, at our 
expense, prestige among the uncommitted 
countries of the world. But perhaps we will 
be the ones to do it next. 

We must cease to be afraid and, instead, 
rejoice at new discoveries, from wherever 
they come. And the scientific approach, 
which holds that any discovery is the result 
of the work of many people and must be 
shared for the benefit of mankind, we can ill 
afford to neglect. 


Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Roosevelt is in error 
when she says that our country has to 
forego the services of one of the finest 
minds in the world, Dr. Oppenheimer; 
although Dr. Oppenheimer was never ac- 
cused of anything except his feeling that 
progress and science should be shared 
regardless of nationality. 

One cannot but help but wonder if Mrs. 


of record in the transcript of that hear- 
ing, dated April 12; 1954, through May 


Y 
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pe dwyprntepipen Mapes 
at the university and schoolteachers of 
the East Bay, and was elected recording 
secretary; that he was a member of the 
Western Council of the 


licitation of Dr. Lambert, who acquainted 
oo teaenah Geaenined diene 
go through Communist channels; 

his brother, Pronk, aad bis wife, ali 
were members of the Communist 

and this fact was communicated to him 
by his brother—nevertheless, he con- 
tinued spending summer holidays with 
his brother and wife; that in 1939 he 
met the woman whom he later married, 


Admiral Strauss is to be congratulated 
upon his view that Dr. Oppenheimer 


wonderful if we had any reason 


soever to feel that Russia would ust 


ellites for the benefit 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


anaes adel 28,1958 | 
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orp, I wish to insert an article which 
published in the Williamsburg News 
and written by its ace staff writer Harvey 

Rosenfeld. The article is as follows: 

Free KOSHER KITCHEN BANQUET Pays TRIBUTE 
7o HUMANITARIANS—DISTINCTIVE AUDIENCE 
Honors REPRESENTATIVE VICTOR ANFUSO AND 
“Bic Jon” ROSENFIELD 

(By Harvey Rosenfeld) 

The recent free kosher kitchen banquet 
held at the Grand Paradise was one that 
will be remembered for many years. It was 

with influential personages, abound- 
ing in warmth and happiness, and teeming 
with the people’s feeling of having accom- 
plished something in the realm of charity. 

It was an event that the passing of time 

will not be able to dwarf or diminish its 


“significance. 


A huge turnout made their appearance at 
the banquet. Consider the frigid weather 
outside, and you cannot fail to realize what 
the affair meant to them. They were join- 
ing their forces with a worthy institution, 
and it would take more than a low ther- 
mometer to keep them in their houses. 

A dais, crowned with an assembly of 
kingly celebrities and community profiles, 
pore eloquent testimony of the nature of the 
dinner. Medics such as Dr. Charles Buch- 
man, Dr. John Bianchi, and Dr. Nathan 
Beckenstein carefully examined the humane 
achievements of Joe Pearson, president of 
the Kitchen. Political wheels and people’s 
representatives merged in one to verify the 
far-reaching work of a dedicated institution. 
This select circle included Judges Flagg, 
Page, Williams, Berry, Rinaldi, Raimo, Sab- 
batino, McLaughlin, Solomon; Neil Leiblich, 
Commissioner of servicemen voting; Leo 
Smutsky, Assistant District Attorney; Wil- 
liam Vellete, Deputy Comptroller; Edward 
Lentol, local assemblyman. They evoked 
their sincere affection for- the people who 
doled out food for the needy. Such a union 
of fame and prestige waxed supreme when 
focused on the two guests of honor, “Big 
Joe” Rosenfield, Jr., humanitarian and pro- 
prietor of the Happiness Exchange program, 
and Victor L. Anfuso, Williamsburg’s Con- 
gressman in the House of Representatives. 
This duo hummed their eulogies for an or- 
ganization that is constantly redeeming peo- 
ple from mental institutions. 

Nor were the people scattered in the audi- 
ence of the prosaic specie. Sylvester Eise- 


Philip H. Elice, furniture store owner; 
Sidney Katz, attorney, and Saul Graff and 
Ben Tucker of the New York League of Local- 
ity Mayors, were fairly representative of the 
elite that populated the tables. It was such 
individuals who were salient voices in de- 
sctibing the food baskets which emanate 
from 228 South First Street. 


the audience with a medley of 
Sid Katz, lawyer and amateur hu- 
baffied the crowd with his clever 


plex immigration problems. , 
The memories of the speeches will linger 


02. Vicror L. ANFUsO’s anecdote was one 


that does not allow itself to be easily. forgot- 
It/concerned itself with his tour of 
and was based on a discussion of a 


The and with an Israeli guide. 
topic for discussion was what would 
if their nations were rav- 


their nation would perish. However, 
about his 
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He said: “If our country were flooded we 
would accustom ourselves to live under 
water.” 

“Big Joe,” in a rush to arrive at his WMGM 
studio for his morning program—12 to 3— 
spoke briefly on his reverence for Joe Pear- 
son and his organization. A merger of the 
two speeches would show clearly that the 
speakers felt that the organization’s scope 
and activities would bloom forth brighter in 
the future. ; 

“Big Joe,” still convinced of the work of 
the kitchen and the beauty of the banquet, 
let his radio audience know of it as soon as 
he got in front of the microphone at mid- 
night. He commented: “I just came from 
Brooklyn where I attended a banquet in 
honor of Congressman ANFuso and yours 
truly. In all my life I have never witnessed 
such a happy community. Everybody makes 
you feel at home with their feeling of 
warmth. Brooklyn ought to be proud of its 
little community, Williamsburg, with such 
people as Joe Pearson and Congressman 
ANFusO. What impressed me about the 
banquet were the people in attendance. I 
have never seen so many judges and doctors 
at one particular time. If there were more 
people and more free kosher kitchens in help- 
ing people less fortunate than themselves, 
this world would be a better place to live in.” 

Thus “Big Joe” crystallized his opinion of 
the banquet—and what is probably the 
opinion of all guests in attendance, 





Unemployment Compensation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a copy of my 
weekly newsletter, Keenotes, which was 
released today. 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIzABETH KEE) 

As unemployment edges closer to the 4 
million mark, it is reassuring to realize that 
wise legislation now on the statute books 
provides reasonable assurance that the pres- 


ent recession will not develop into a full- 


scale depression. 

Sound checks against complete economic 
collapse have been written into Federal law. 
These measures, highly controversial when 
first proposed and adopted, are an integral 
part of President Eisenhower’s economic pro- 
gram. He is counting upon them to blunt 
the force of the present downturn in busi- 
ness, reverse the trend and lead once more 
to economic progress. 

Most of you can recall the intense legis- 
lative fights touched off im the 1930’s by 
proposals for unemployment compensation, 
Federal insurance of bank deposits, and the 
40-hour week, among others. These forward- 
looking measures are now an accepted part 
of our economic life, regarded by a Repub- 
lican administration not only as desirable 
but as essential to the Nation’s prosperity. 

Let’s take a look at just one of these 
so-called progressive measures and see how 
it has served the country in a period of 
mounting unemployment. 

Unemployment compensation, when it was 
set up about 25 years ago, was a novel con- 
cept of Government activity. A Federal tax 
of up to 3 percent of an employee's earn- 
ings up to $3,000 is levied on an employer. 
The money ‘is paid into a trust fund which 
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is operated solely by the States, under laws 
passed by the State legislatures. The Fed- 
eral Government contributes to the admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Today, the States are paying out more 
than $210 million a month to help people 
who have lost their jobs. There is still $8.7 
billion in the trust fund, which should be 
adequate to meet the demands of the im- 
mediate future. 

More than 43 million people, or 83 percent 
of all nonagricultural wage and salary work- 
ers, are covered by unemployment com- 
pensation. 

It is not hard to imagine just what shape 
the economy would be in today if the more 
than 3 million persons now drawing weekly 
checks were without any income whatsoever. 
Payments from State reserves to unemployed 
persons do more than provide them with a 
defense against personal a ae The ef- 
fect on the total economy is signfficant. The 
weekly checks, even though smaller than 
regular paychecks, help maintain national 
purchasing power and keeg the effects of 
the recession to a minimum. 

Of course, unemployment compensation is 
no substitute for gainful employment. The 
system is deficient in some respects and all 
States set a limit on the maximum number 
of weeks in- which payments can be re- 
ceived by a worker. , 

But it is fair to say that the entire country 
has benefited, as our present experience so 
eloquently proves, from this oncé highly 
controversial.but now almost universally ac- 
cepted method of protecting our working 
people against the hazards of unemploy- 
ment. . The system—a cooperative Federal- 
State endeavor—has been tested and found 
equal to the challenge. 





Mother Faces Up to Polio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an article 
written by Mr. Jim Aldrich entitled 
“Mother Faces Up to Polio.” The article 
appeared in Foster’s Daily Democrat, 
published in Dover, N. H., on January 25, 
1958. The article is most timely and is 
telling evidence of the excellent work 
being done by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. Mrs. Connie 
McCooey, the mother referred to, is the 
widow of the late dearly beloved Dr. 
Daniel McCooey, of Dover, N. H. 

The article follows: 

MOoTHER Faces UP TO PoLio 
(By Jim Aldrich) 

A 43-year-old mother of 2 young daughters 
and a son sits in her wheelchair, paralyzed 
from the neck down, and waits for her 3 chil- 
dren to come home from school. 

It is not an easy life and must at times 
have seemed discouraging not to be able to 
help the youngsters with their rubbers, coats, 
and hats; not to wash their clothes, nor pack 
& picnic lunch for them. 

But Connie McCooey maintains a cheerful 
air, talks easily as though she possessed some 
inner knowledge, and manages to keep well 
abreast of what goes on in the world around 
her. 

She feeds herself, turns the pages of books 
she reads, and supervises the housework. 
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She knows where her children’s clothes are, 
what they have need of, and what they are 
doing. 

And how is all this possible for a woman 
who is completely paralyzed?. The answer is 
simple. It is largely the result of the dimes 
and quarters and dollars which you have 
given to the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. 

The Strafford County Chapter of the 
Foundation has spent $20482.48 on her case 
since she contracted poliomyelitis in Septem- 
ber of 1954. The equipment and therapy are 
expensive. Keeping this figure in mind, re- 
member that there are more than 80,000 other 
severe polio cases in this country today, for 
whom the Salk vaccine came too late. 

Until 2 years ago Connie used a chest res- 
pirator. Last winter she sent it back to the 
foundation, an indication of her determined 
attitude toeassist herself, even in breathing. 

She has demonstrated her determination 
in another way. A year ago she was read- 
mitted to the Mary MacArthur Memorial 
Respiration Cerf€er in Wellesley, Mass., where 
@ small miracle was worked. 

It was discovered that Connie had a small 
amount of muscle movement in her right 
shoulder. The center built her up through 
breathing exercise so she might sit up in a 
wheelchair and learn to use a feeding splint. 

With the splint she is able to move her arm 
and hand by manipulating the shoulder 
muscle. Now she is able to feed herself and 
turn the pages of books and magazines. It 
was quite a feat for Connie, and it meant a 
great deal to her. 

Because of the therapy she is now able to 
sit up in the wheelchair and be able to move 
around in the four-room, ground-floor addi- 
tion to her Maple Street home and supervise 
the house work. She can look after the chil- 
dren who now live in the addition with her. 

“If it were not for the March of Dimes,” 
she'll tell you, “I really couldn’t be here. 
The therapy has enabled me to be at home 
with my children. I’ve also_seen what the 
foundation has been able to do for others 
and you can’t forget it.” 

With only one quarter of her normal 
breathing capacity left to her, she gave up 
smoking 2 years ago after having smoked for 
21 years. She is limited in the kinds of food 
she can eat and finds that shoes are some- 
times painful. “Your sensory nervous sys- 
tem becomes more sensitive with the loss of 
function in the motor nerves” she explains. 

Doctors and therapy specialists call on 
her frequently; and every morning and eve- 
ning Police Sgt. Paul Proulx, her next door 
neighbor, comes over to move her between 
the wheel chair and her bed. The sergeant 
is a powerful man, and has no trouble mov- 
ing Connie. He vows he will continue to do 
it “as long as I live next door.” 

She now has a Volkswagon Microbus in 
which the wheelchair can be placed by means 
of asmall ramp. Like the poet she believes 
that “if winter comes, spring cannot be 
far behind,” and already she is planning on 
outdoor experiences in the warmer weather. 

Right now, like most polio victims, she 
is careful about catching cold and remains 
indoors. 


Her son, Danny, 11, and daughters, Denise, 
8, and Mary Elizabeth, 7, usually eat two 
meals a day with her and often come home 
from school at noon for lunch. 

There is someone with her 24 hours a day. 
Mrs. Gladys Beckwith of Dover, is with her 
nights and Mrs. Grace Jenness, Rochester, is 
with her days. A housekeeper lives in the 
adjoining house and takes care of things 
that need to be done. 

Connie likes visitors and looks forward 
to their coming; and they are not disap- 
pointed for her mind is alert, her conversa- 
tion gracious, and her frankness warmly re- 
warding. : 
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Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian population, recently esti- 
mated as the third largest in Europe 
after Russia and Germany, is one of the 
greatly oppressed peoples under the rule 
of the Soviet Republic. Although a 
charter member of the United Nations, 
they have no free voice in.that hody, 
and no voice in the direction of the af- 
fairs of their own nation. One of the 
oldest civilizations in Europe, they have 
suffered much by domination of larger 
powers, but they are still hopeful that in 
this generation they will again become a 
free and independent nation. 

On Sunday, January 26, the Maryland 
branch of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America observed the 40th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of 
Ukrainian independence, in Baltimore, 
and it was my privilege to join them in 
this celebration. There were about 500 
persons present, and they unanimously 
adopted the following declaration, which 
I believe will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of the House: 

DECLARATION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICANS OF 
UKRAINIAN DESCENT OF MARYLAND, ON THE 
OccAaSION OF COMMEMORATION OF THE 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE JANUARY 22, 1918, 
PROCLAMATION OF UKRAINIAN NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE : 

On January 22, 1918, the Ukrainian Su- 
preme Council issued in Kiev, the ancient 
capital of Ukraine, the Fourth Universal and 
thereby brought about the rebirth of 
Ukrainian independence and established the 
Ukrainian National Republic. 

The new free state of Ukraine was recog- 
nized as the legitimate nation of the 
Ukrainian people by many governments, in- 
cluding that of Soviet Russia, the -latter, 
however, almost simultaneously with recog- 
nition, declared war and conquered by force 
the new Ukrainian Republic. 

In place of their free national democratic 
government the Ukrainian people were 
forced upon, by Soviet Russia, a puppet So- 
viet Ukrainian Government, which from the 
very first day never represented the free will 
of the Ukrainian people. The Communist 


system has brought about the ruin of the_ 


Ukrainian people and turned their land intd 
the status of a colony of Russian imperi- 
alism. 

The Ukrainian people have been deprived 
of all the freedoms they enjoyed under their 
own independent government. 

Since the final conquest of Ukraine by 
Russian Communist force of arms and sub=- 
version in 1920, Ukraine never surrendered 
in spirit or gave up hope of eventual libera- 
tion and complete independence. The he- 
roic struggle of the Ukrainian people today 
inspires peoples of all nations enslaved by 
Russia to fight for freedom. 

We, Americans of Maryland, whose roots, 
parentage, or birth He in Ukraine, join our 
brethren-Ukrainians throughout the free 
world in their solemn observance of the 40th 
great anniversary of Ukrainian independ- 
ence. : 

On this day of Ukrainian national ind 
pendence we wish the whole world to know 
that: 


February 3 

1. We, who are of Ukrainian descent and 
are cognizant of the desires of the 
people, speak today to the honorable repre. 
sentatives of the United States Gov. 
and to the freedom loving people of this 
country and the free world, and affirm con. 
fidently that since 1918 the Ukrainian People 
are striving for their independence, for their 
right for freedom, for their right to a demo. 
cratic Ukrainian Government. This 
throughout the years has taken many forms 
among others also of armed resistance, and 
has not waned until this day. 

2. The fight for freedom and independ. 
ence from Russian domination makes of 
Ukrainians and other enslaved nations 9 
strong ally of the free world in its present 
stage of the struggle with Russian imperial. 
ism, an ally much stronger than any most 
modern technical weapons. 

3. We, Americans of Ukrainian descent of 
Maryland, feel it our duty to call upon our 
Government of these United States of Amer. 
ica to give to the heroic people of Ukraine 
and other enslaved nations a strong moral- 
encouragement and an assurance that their 
fight shall not be in vain. This assurance 
should be based on the only realistic posi. 
tions of: 

(a) Indivisibility of freedom the world 
over. 

(b) ~The destruction of all totalitarian 
systems. 

(c) The proclamation without any quali- 
fication of the necessity of liberation of all 
‘nations subjugated by Russia. 

(d) Abandoning of the division of the 
subjugated nations into those that should 
be liberated (such as satellite countries) 
and those that may continue to remain un- 
der Russian control (nations subjugated 
earlier such as Ukraine, Byelorussia, the 
Baltic, and the Caucasian states). 

(e) Assurance that in no case will the 
West restore the Russian Enrpire in another 
form upon the destruction of the Soviet 
Russian Empire, as was the case after the 
First World War. i 

We, Americans of Ukrainian descent of 
Maryland, assembled today at the Ukrainian 
rally here in Baltimore, Md., for the com- 
memoration of the 49th anniversary of the | 
Ukrainian Declaration of Independence, 
appeal to the Government of the United 
States of America and to all the free nations 
of the world assembled in the United Na- 
tions organization to aid the Ukrainian na- 
tion, in freeing itself from Communist 
Russian tyranny and in reestablishing in 
Ukraine a government by the will of the 
Ukrainian people. 

Petro WosTJIWYCH, 
Chairman, Citizens’ Committee fot. 
the Observance of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would also like to include 8 
copy of the proclamation by Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., of Baltimore, 
designating Wednesday, January 2 
1928, as Ukrainian Independence Day it 
Baltimore; an address by Senator J. 
GLENN BEALL, of Maryland; and my oW2 
remarks: ! 
PRocLAMATION BY Mayor THomas D/A 

SANDRO, JR., DESIGNATING WEDNESDAY, #4 

. VARY 22, 1958, as UKRAINIAN IND 

Day In BALTIMORE : as 

Whereas January 22, 1958, will be the #0 


threaten the peace of the world today, rT 
that it is vital for all free peoples to , 
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py spreading the doctrine of democracy, both 
here and abroad, and to bear witness to our 
American way of life with its ideals of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, the 
God-given right of freemen both in America 
and throughout the world; and 

whereas although the Iron Curtain makes 
it impossible for those subjects under tem- 

communistic domination to inform 
the free world of the real nature of the rule of 
dictators, the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America, Inc., is well aware of the true 
facts and has taken the lead in pointing up 
for all Americans the danger of communistic 
world domination. — 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 
mayor of the city of Baltimore do hereby pro- 
clam Wednesday, January 22, 1958, as 
Ukrainian Independence Day in Baltimore, in 
recognition of the efforts being made by 
Americans of Ukrainian birth or ancestry to 
extol the merits of true democracy and to 
urge all our people to be alert to the ever- 
present danger to liberty and justice through- 
out the free world. I further urge all citi- 
gens to join with the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of Baltimore in the hope that the 
49 million Ukrainians, as well as all other 
persons temporarily behind the Iron Curtain, 


‘may soon be able to live as free men and be 


masters of their own destiny. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the city of 
Baltimore to be affixed this 15th day of Janu- 
ary, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-eight. 

THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Mayor. 


Appress BY SENATOR J. GLENN BEALL 


The first World War gave birth to many 
national States in Eastern Europe which 
had been subjected to alien rulers for cen- 
turies. 

That war, in contrast to the last one, 
ushered in an era of freedom and national 
independence to suppressed and submerged 
nationalities. 

The Ukrainians were among these nation- 
alities who, after suffering the oppressive 
yoke of foreign rulers, proclaimed their na- 
tional independence and established the 
Ukranian Republic in their historic home- 
land. 

Today that memorable occasion is being 
celebrated not only by Ukrainians, but also 
by all those who appreciate and place the 
highest premium on freedom, liberty, and 
independence, 

Unfortunately, however, the Ukrainian Re- 
public ceased to exist as a free nation a lit- 
tle more than two years after its birth. 

It fell before the onslaught of Russian 
communism in November of 1920. 

Communist tyrants who were successful 
on overwhelming and thereby putting an 
end to the newly born state also hoped, by 
force and terror, to extinguish the spirit of 
Ukrainian independence, 

Fortunately they have not succeeded in 
their effort. 

The free spirit of Ukraine hovers in the 
air there, and however hard the Communist 


ns from breathing it. 

Nor is the significance of Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day lost on those unfortunate 
Souls suffering indescribable hardships in 
their homeland. 
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In conclusion, let us, as free Americans, 
rededicate ourselves today to the cause of 
freedom. 

Working together, in- our homes, at our 
businesses, in the halls of the Congress, we 
shall emerge victorious. 





ApprEss By Epwarp A. GARMATZ 


I appreciate very much the privilege of 
being invited here today by the Maryland 


branch of the Ukrainian Congress Committee © 


of America to participate in the observance of 
the 40th anniversary of the proclamation of 
Ukrainian independence. 

True, we know the timé has not yet come 
for rejoicing. Rather, this occasion should 
serve as a reminder to Ukrainians all over the 
world to renew their efforts and to encourage 
one another to continue t6 work for the in- 
dependence of their homeland. 

We know the Ukrainians have borne the 
yoke of the Kremlin longer than all other 
groups that are bent beneath its crushing 
weight—biding their time with smoldering 
patience, against the day of liberation which 
will surely come. 

We know that despite every effort to sup- 
press it, the yearning for liberty fs unquench- 
able among Ukrainians and: that tyranny 
has only served to stimulate it rather than 
stifle it. 

Among those whose freedom has been sup- 
pressed by Russian imperialism, none give 
their present masters and overlords greater 
cause for apprehension than the 45 million 
Ukrainians, who today comprise the largest 
nation behind the Iron Curtain and the sec- 
ond largest non-Russian nation in Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

Ukrainians have suffered more than any of 
the several scores of oppressed. national 
groups in the Soviet Union—in concentration 
camps, slave-labor camps, in prison—and in 
the desolate Siberian wilderness. 

Why has this been the lot of the 
Ukrainians? 

It is not that they refuse to be law-abiding 
citizens. 

In the United States there is no group 
more orderly than the Ukrainian-Americans. 
It is not that they do not appreciate the 
blessing of a quiet life in their homes. 
Americans of Ukrainian background are 
numbered among the most stable elements 
of our populations. 

It is not that they are perpetual trouble- 
makers and therefore have to be subdued 
and suppressed. That is certainly not the 
case with the Ukrainians in the United 
States. 

Ukrainians in the Soviet Union~have never 
ceased to struggle for their national in- 
dependence, for the attainment and enjoy- 
ment of freedom in their homeland. 

These basic rights have been denied to 
them by their Russian-Communist over- 
lords. That is the fundamental cause of the 
Ukrainian tragedy. And the key to the 
understanding of that tragedy is the 
Ukraine’s never-ending fight for freedom, 
for political, economic, cultural and spiritual 
freedom. 

This country has always taken pride in 
welcoming immigrants, but we are particu- 
larly glad to welcome those fleeing from 
Communist tyranny. As you probably 
know, through the action of Congress, it 
has been possible to bring into this country 
about 60,000 Ukrainian displaced persons. 

We are indeed glad to offer these people a 
safe abode under our democratic system. 
Many hundreds of thousknds of Ukrainians 
who have come before them to these shores, 
have given a good account of themselves. 
They have made good use of the oppor- 
tunities provided by this country to improve 
their lot and to enrich our national life in 
many ways. They have worked to make this 
country what it is and they have fought 
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side by side with all other Americans in two 
World Wars in its defense. 

I would like to assure the Ukrainian péo- 
ple that this country has not abandoned her 
interest in the freedom-loving people of 
central Europe. 

We will continue our efforts to resist 
further aggression and to point the way to- 
ward the liberation of all oppressed people. 





The Wallingford Recketeers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Haven Register of January 31 car- 
ries an editorial on the pioneering spirit 
of four boys from Lyman Hall High 
School in Wallingford, which attracted 
assistance from the United States Navy 
and nationwide interest in their home- 
made rocket. 


The boys are Charles Swenberg, Wil- 
liam Bayne, Neill Buckley, and David 
Gay. 

The fact that this rocket fizzled is 
superfluous. What is important is that 
their diligence and industry is helping 
our public to be made graphically aware 
that the space age is upon us, like it or 
not; and that earlier concepts of science- 
fiction are suddenly within the realm of 
reality. 

These four Connecticut boys will in- 
spire others to seek help and supervision 
from our Government on projects which 
they developed and thought out for 
themselves. Top quality scientists and 
engineers are badly needed today for an 
adequate defense for America tomor- 
row—and it is the imagination and the 
foresight of these rocketeers and others 
experimenting in these fields, which will 
help to encourage our youth to study and 
work in these fields. 


Lyman Hall High School is an excel- 
lent one located in my district, and I 
safute and congratulate the four boys 
whose names I have mentioned above, 
and the faculty of this wonderful high 
school which has made such outstanding 
young men of them. 


The editorial follows: 


Our JANUARY SALUTE TO WALLINGFORD’S 
ROCKETEERS 


It seems particularly appropriate to offer 
our first salute of 1958 to young people— 
and to an enterprise aimed at probing the 
mysteries of space. During the months 
ahead, it is clear, the people of the United 
States will be challenged many times to con- 
sider and act upon the needs of a generation 
developing in a period of great scientific 
change, and to consider and act upon our 
national preparation for leadership in the 
international race toward the stars. 

That is why we see special significance, 
and special service, in the efforts of four 
Lyman Hall High School students to launch 
a homemade rocket. Charles Swenberg, Wil- 
liam Bayne, Neill Buckley, and David Gay 
have reminded adults everywhere that, for 
all our concern about the future, it rests 
even now in the hands of boys and girls 
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who—without our knowing it—have been 
born into the space age. 

Their first attempt to send a rocket aloft 
Was unsuccessful—and in this they have re- 
peated the disappointments borne by those 
responsible for our own official attempts to 
launch a satellite by rocket. 

But think of all that they have accom- 
plished. 

Their rocket endeavors have undoubtedly 
spurred similar endeavors and stimulated 
other young people to new ventures in scien- 
tific fields they might have hesitated to in- 
vade. All over the United States high-school 
boys and girls, many of them already ab- 
sorbed in scientific efforts of their own, can 
see in the Wallingford incident a testimonial 
to the new public sympathy they command. 

Their rocket attempt has promoted an offi- 
cial Connecticut consideration of the do and 
don’t aspects of amateur rocket experimenta- 
tion. 

Their endeavors have produced solid 
United States Navy support for amateur 
rocketry—along with proferred help from the 
Air Force and the Army, too. 

And throughout our secondary schools ed- 
ucators have been gratified—and in many 
ways upheld—by this evidence of fruitful 
learning and of constructive research among 
students of high-schoo! age. 

Even the initial failure of the Wallingford 
rocket has had its value, since it established 
in the boys, and in their watching public, 2 
try-again attitude—full of hope and free of 
apology or chagrin—which seems almost to 
guarantee them a successful shot eventually. 

In January, Connecticut was proud to 
share the hopes and happy to witness the 
unflagging determination of the Lyman Hall 
rocketeers. They have personied youth ris- 
ing boldly to a responsibility, and accepting 
confidently a pioneer role, which many a 
grownup citizen still finds it hard to fully 
understand. 


REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp copy of a letter 
addressed to Mr. David A. Hamil, Ad- 
ministrator, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., on January 11, 
1958, written by my colleague, Hon. 
WaLt Horan and myself, and also the 
reply from Mr. Hamil to this letter, dated 
January 13: ; 

JANUARY 11, 1958. 

Mr. Davin A. Hamit, 

Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hamit: The undersigned have 
seen recommendations in the President’s 
budget which will adversely affect the long- 
time policies of the REA. 

These, as you may well imagine, are dis- 
turbing to us. 

We would like to have a full explanation 
of these matters and a complete analysis 
together with any recommendations which 
you might care to make. 

We feel this is important and will appre- 
ciate your cooperation immediately. 


Sincerely, \ 
C. W. Vursett, 
Watt Horan, ' 
Members of Congress. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
RuvRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1958. 
Hon. C. W, Vursett and Hon. Watt HORAN, 
House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: The REA electrification and 
telephone programs are major contributing 
factors in the social and economic progress 
of rural areas and the national economy in 
general. Continuance of these programs on 
a sound basis, meeting the constantly ex- 
panding needs for electric power and com- 
munication facilities, calls for an increasing 
availability of capital funds; this is in line 
with the experience of the whole utility 
industry. : 

The budget message, in proposing a reduc- 
tion in the amount of Government loan 
funds for 1959, notes that legislative recom- 
mendations will be submitted to assist REA 
borrowers in supplementing these funds 
with credit from other sources. 

I am unable at this time to forecast the 
amount of other funds which might be avail- 
able for this purpose or the terms and con- 
ditions under which such funds could be ob- 
tained. These are questions which would 
need to be carefully considered, having in 
mind that the maintenance of a sound finan- 
cial position by the REA borrowers is essen- 
tial to their continued ability to adequately 
serve their communities, These rural util- 
ity systems are independent local enter- 
prises. Predominantly they are owned by 
the farm and rural people they serve. 
Knowing of the genuine interest of these 
men and women in continuing their owner- 
ship and in maintaining these systems on 
a sound operating basis, I intend to work 
with them and with the Congress in ex- 
ploring the availability and terms of credit. 

Sincerely, 
Davin A. Hamtt, 
Administrator. 


New Look and Old in Communist Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of the House the follow- 
ing article by Prof. Robert G. Neumann, 
of UCLA, which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times of January 18, 1958. 
Professor Neumann is an outstanding 
commentator on affairs in Russia today, 
and I urge all my colleagues to read this 
interesting article on Moscow policy: 
New Look anp OLD In CoMMUNIST Po.icy 

(By Robert G. Neumann) ‘ 

The death of Josef Stalin on March 5, 1953, 
brought about considerable changes, both in 
the Soviet Union and in Moscow’s relation- 
ship to the satellite countries. 

The new rulers, especially Georgi Malen- 
kov, did not have Stalin’s tremendous au- 
thority and hence considered it desirable to 
strengthen their position by a moderate 
“liberalization” of the dictatorship of the 
Soviet Union. tie: 

While this did not go too far, a certain 
relaxation of the atmosphere was neverthe- 
less unmistakable and added to the stability 
of the new course. But it became equally 
clear that while the “new look” may have 

the hands of the new leaders 
in Moscow, it weakened Moscow’s control 
over the satellite empire. 


The riots and revolts in East Berlin and — 
East Germany on June 17, 1953, the first 
such uprisings within the Communist orbit, 
provided telling evidence that all wag far 
from well in those countries and that a sy. - 
len and rebellious population was merely 
waiting for a sign of weakness or co 
in Moscow in order to cause serious difficul. 
ties and even disintegration, ; 

The events in East Germany probably con. 
tributed to the downfall of Malenkov and to 
the rise of Nikita Khrushchev. But there wag 
no appreciable change in the policy which 
culminated in the latter’s pilgrimage with 
Bulganin to Tito and in Khrushchev’s amaz. 
ing speech of revelation and condemnation 
against Stalin. ‘ 

The new look in Russian policy gave rise 
to considerable optimism abroad, es : 
in Europe, where people hoped that there 
would also be a new look in Russian foreign 
policy. Although the American Gov F 
entertained doubts about the profundity of 
Russia’s changes, it did give in to great 
pressure at home and abroad and agreed tg 
the summit conference in the summer of 
1955. is 

This meeting of President Fisenhower, 
Prime Minister Eden, and Premier Faure 
with Bulganin and Khrushchev created 4 
short period of ostensible goodwill. But it 
produced no tangible results. None of thé 
problems which caused tension came one 
iota closer to a solution. And the second 
Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
November 1955, which was to implement the 
decisions of the summit conference, ended 
in complete deadlock. 

However, the forces set in motion by the 
period of relaxation within the Communist 
empire were not so quickly laid to rest. On 
June 28, 1956, the workers of Poznan, Poland, 
began to riot, an’ event which culminated 
in the removal of Poland’s Stalinist leaders. 
Wiadislaw Gomulka, an oldline Communist 
who had been purged by Stalin, returned t6 
power. At the same time Hungary's jinist 
dictator, Matyas Rakosi, was also replaced by 
a nationalist Communist, Imre Nagy. 

The Polish uprising was essentially 4 
Communist affair, well organized and led by 
Communists who were by no means pro- 
western. Gomulka had been the architect 
of the Communist victory over the westerm- 
oriented Stanislaw Mikolajezyk in 1947 which 
gave the Communists complete domination 
of Poland, ae 

In Hungary the lea@ership of the revolt- 
tionary forces quickly passed into the hands 
of determined anti-Communists. t 
Imre Nagy appeared as the nominal 
leader, well-known anti-Communists li 
Béla Kovacs, Anna Kethly, Cardinal Mi 
szenty rose behind Nagy. : 

The difference between those two 


Do 


lions decided, after a short period of inde — 


cision, the policy of Moscow. Evidently’ 
Gomulka regime in Poland constituted % 
maximum concession which the Soviet le 
ership was willing to give. An outright@ 
Communist regime, however, ws intol 
to Moscow, and the Hungarian revolu! 
was drowned by Russia in a sea of DB 
The crushing of the Hungarian revolut 
revealed once again the extraordinary s0h 
and exemplary discipline of world comm 
ism. There were a number of spectacuie = 
defections ahd important losses among 1 
low travelers, but when the smoke of Ci — 
the Comm 


ungarian tragedy was compoun 
by the fact that it coincided with the Bl 
division within the western camp ovéer 


vention was not f for 
creating ‘antemea ” 
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eless, there has been no return to 
- te monolithic uniformity of the Stalinists. 
jn Poland, Gomulka’s brand of national com- 


. atmosphere than Poland has known since 
. Poland and -its leadership are still 
communists, there is no political freedom, 

- and the freedom of speech and press is’cer- 

very small indeed, But the inter- 

contacts between Poland and the West 

pave been resumed in large measure; even 
non-Communist Poles are permitted to travel 


abroad. 
Western publications are widely read and 
distributed, and western institutions are 
treated with a measure of relative objectivity 
and even occasional praise . However, it is 
obvious that Gomulka is walking 4 tight- 
rope between suppression and liberalization. 
It is this situation which has prompted the 
American Government to givé some cautious 
| gid to the Polish regime in the hope that 
| jts continued existence might have a cor- 
poesive effect within the Soviet orbit. 

For similar reasons, and with some good 
results, the regime of. another undoubted 
Communist, Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia, 
was also supported. 

With the elimination of Malenkov, Molotov, 
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i 8. vich, and Zhukov, the consolidation 
t it of the Soviet leadership was completed. This 
the was accomplished by the Moscow Declara- 
= tion of November 22, 1957, which for all 
+4 practical purposes attempted to reestablish 


the Communist International with all its 


- enstitutes a virtual declaration of war to 
the West and we would do very well to 
ponder its significance. 


( 
Internationally Recognized Engineer Chal- 
 Ienges Basis on Which Secretary Seaton 
Recommends Trinity Power Partnership 


\EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Samuel B. 
Morris, an internationally known and 
highly respected engineer in the water 
and power field, in testimony before the 

Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee last week, challenged the con- 
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has_resulted in a relatively’ freer ' 


world revolutionary tendencies. This event . 
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Mr. Morris was dean of engineering 
at Stanford University for 11 years and 
general manager and chief engineer of 
the Los* Angeles Department of Water 
and Power for over 10 years. He was a 
member of President Truman’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission, a member 
of thé panel on Impact of the Peaceful 


-Uses of Atomic Energy, appointed by 


the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
of the Congress, and a member of the 
United States delegation to the Con- 
gress on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy at Geneva, Switzerland in 1955. 

Mr. Morris’ testimony supports my 
contention that, aside from the fact that 
this partnership proposal constitutes a 
reversal of Federal power policy, it is a 
poor business deal of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In connection with Mr. Mor- 
ris’ testimony, I am including the fol- 
lowing editorial from the January 27 
edition of the Sacramento Bee. ‘ 
[From the Becramens> Bee of January 27, 

1958] 


Morris SHOws Up Sprectous Triniry SCHEME 
CLAIMS 


Samuel B. Mcrris is one of the Nation's 
most widely known and respected water and 
power engineers. He is a former dean of 
engineering at Stanford University, played 
a@ major role in developing the huge and 
successful Los Angeles water and power sys- 
tem and is an international figure in har- 
nessing atomic power to peaceful uses. 

So when Morris declares,.as he did in 
Washington last week, that the . proposed 
Trinity River partnership with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. would be very cobdtIy ‘to 

United States Government, his words 
should weigh heavily with Congress in kill- 
ing the scheme. 

His testimony in fact should provide the 
clinching proof of repeated statements by 
many others that figures purporting to show 
any financial advantage for the Government 
in the so-calle@ partnership are specious, 
incomplete and in some respects downright 
misl 6 
Morris told a House of Representatives 
subcommittee the proposed partnership 
would cost the Federal Government and 
other preference customers of the Central 
VaHey project $257 million more than if 
the power were generated by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mayors of California cities aspiring to buy 
low-cost Government power for their munici- 
pally owned electric distributing system 
thoroughly backed up Morris’ testimony. 

If Trinity power were grabbed off by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., no Central Valley 
project power would be available to them. 
They would be in the position of having to 
keep on buying from the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. at costs running into millions of dol- 
lars over what they could buy the energy 
for from Central Valley project. 

The estimates of higher costs to the Fed- 
eral Government and other preference cus- 
tomers dwarf the hypothetical savings 
claimed in the report of Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton, ae figures Morris 
stated are seriously defective. 

What the Seaton report overlooks entirely 
is the fundamental concept of the Nation’s 
reclamation program, which is to supply 
water and power from the Federal projects 
at the lowest cost consistent with repayment 
of the investment and operational expenses. 


sy but misleading claims. 
But that would cut out the very heart of the 
reclamation program, 


Mandatory Cumulative Voting Favored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3; 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
is presently considering the Financial 


Institutions Act. In this regard it is 
most important that the issue of cumu- 


‘lative voting be widely understood. Ac- 


cordingly, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the testimony of George 
Norman Highley, of the National Bank 
of Malvern, Malvern, Pa. Mr. Highley 
testified before the committee on Janu- 
ary 31, 1958. His statement follows: 

Mr. HIGHLEY. Mr. Chairman, my name is 
George Norman Highley, of Malvern, Pa, I 
am a stockholder, director, and vice president 
of the National Bank of Malvern, Malvern, 
Pa. I am here today in no official capacity. 
I am here to register my opposition to the 
proposal which would eliminate the opportu- 
nity of mandatory cumulative voting by 
stockholders at meetings of stockholders of 
national banks. I believe that in so doing 
I am speaking on behalf of stockholders 
throughout the United States because, if 
this proposed bill is passed, many stockhold- 
ers will be unable to have representation on 
boards of directors of national banks. 

It is misnomer to refer to this bill as a 
permissive bill. Cumulative voting under 
this proposed bill is permissive only when 
the articles of association of the bank so pro- 
vide. How many banks have articles so pro- 
viding? Even if many banks have articles 
providing for cumulative voting, what pro- 
tection under this bill is given to minority 
stockholders of banks which have ar- 
ticles which are silent on the question of 
cumulative voting? This is the important 
question which faces this committee and 
there is no answer except a negative one. 


In order that my testimony may have any 
value, I must speak of my personal situatioh 
and position. There is no provision in the 
articles of association of the National Bank 
of Malvern in which I am a stockholder and 
director; and since I do not represent 51 per- 
cent of the stock of the bank, I would not 
be able to get such a provision in the articles 
of association and consequently it would fol- 
low that I could not again be elected to the 
board. 


I-could not be reelected to the board of 
the bank unless those holding 51 percent of 
the stock cast their votes for me, if this pro- 
posed legislation were to become law. That 
would be true even though my family and 
I are the unhpyothecated owners of 40 per- 
cent of the stock of the bank. In my own 
right, I have 20 percent of the stock and I 
submit to this committee that with that 
holding I am entitled to representation on 
the six-man board. 

Giving to those who have substantial mi- 
nority interests as stockholders a right to 
have representation on the board is the 
democratic way. As has been stated, because 
we have a majority of one partyin Congress 
does not mean that all must be members of 
that party. In all walks of life, it has been 
dangerous to give power to one man or a 
group of men and in banking there is no ex- 
ception. The inside embezzlements by of- 
ficials have been too numerous and if the 
Officials by suggestion to stockholders are to 
choose all the directors, it is likely the crim- 
inal misappropriations will increase. We 
grow by hearing the opinions of those who 
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differ from us and members of the boards of 
national banks are no exception. 

The American Bankers Association has 
testified in favor of permissive, so-called, 
cumulative voting because cumulative vot- 
ing gives a foot in the door to raiders and 
to disruptive opposition bringing dissension 
to board meetings. To the American Bank- 
ers Association, I'reply that had it not been 
for cumulative voting, the raiders and the 
disruptive opposition at the National Bank 
of Malvern would have occupied all the seats 
on the board of directors. Before the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association came to testify be- 
for this committee, they should have paid 
us a visit at Malvern, and learned firsthand 
the seriousness of consequences of what they 
are endorsing. 

There seems to be continued expression on 
the part of the proponénts of this bill that 
speculators or those who are self-seeking cur- 
rently acquire stock to benefit by the current 
provision of cumulative voting. I know of 
no such case, and it certainly is not true at 
the National Bank of Malvern, because at 
that bank self-seekers went around the coun- 
tryside tnd bought up 51 percent of the 
stock. An effort was made to buy all the 
stock, but our family whose interest in the 
bank goes back to 1884 would not sell our 
shares. Thanks to cumulative voting, there 
were 2 seats on the 6-man board which those 
get rich self-seekers could not fill. Their 
main interest was to make a high dollar 
through merger or liquidation. Those first 
self-seekers have gone and in 6 years 51 per- 
cent of the stock changed hands 6 times to 
those who are not residents of the commun- 
ity and who unfortunately did not have the 
local community interests at heart. Two of 
the successive 6 stockholders lived 300 miles 
away. Obviously, the interest was in selling 
the stock and making a profit. 

If the bill as proposed now had been in 


effect, these profit seekers would have been _ 


able to elect a full board each time 51 per- 
cent of the stock changed hands, and there 
would have been no continuity on the board. 

There are in our family stockholders of 
the bank whose interest in the bank cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents; we are 
determined that the bank shall remain an 
independent bank serving the people of the 
community as it has since 1884 when or- 
ganized and when my father associated him- 
self with the bank as its first cashier. 

In our bank, the personal interest and 
intimate knowledge of the community has 
been a major factor in keeping the pros- 
perity of the bank which has grown and 
continuously served the community for its 
nearly 75 years of existence. We are proud 
of the fact that the National Bank of Mal- 
vern never closed its doors except in the 
Roosevelt moratorium and business holi- 
days. ‘ 

We need your help at Malvern by leaving 
the present provision concerning cumulative 
voting. If you pass the proposed .bill, you 
will make it possible for all seats on the 
board to be occupied by those whose primary 
interest is in selling the stock. The repre- 
sentatives of the current owners of the 51 
percent of the stock are gentlemen, but they 
are not local businessmen or residents. I 
submit to the Members of the House of 
Representatives that.a seat on the board of 
directors of a national bank by substantial 
minority interests is a matter of right, and 
not a matter of grace. 

In the words of the joint statement of 
Senator Paut Doucias and Senator Joseru 
CiarkK in the report from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 

“There is a need in this country for more 
democracy in our corporate structure rather 
than less. Those controlling a corporation 
at any one time have through their inside 
position a strong headstart in perpetuating 
their control eyen though this may not be 
efficient or wise. Cumulative voting for di- 


rectors is the only method of voting which 
assures minority stockholders some repre- 
sentation on boards of directors and some 
first-hand knowledge of what is going on. 
It does not enable the minority stockhold- 
ers to take control, but only to have a voice 
in and to be apprised of the decisions that 
affect not only the stockholders but depos- 


itors and the community as well * * *. The. 


adoption of the cumulative voting provisions 
in this bill would mean less democracy in 
our banking system, the perpetuation of 
management, and the exclusion of minority 
interests. It is bad legislation and should 
not be adopted.” 


National Engineers Week 
%XTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, National 
Engineers Week will be observed Febru- 
ary 16to 22. Ifeel that Congress should 
take notice of this event as our tribute 
to that profession which has given so 
much to-the betterment of American 
lives and to the defense of our Nation. 

National Engineers Week not only pro- 
vides an opportunity for honoring the 
thousands of engineers who make up an 
important part of our economy, but it 
also serves to give recognition to the en- 
gineering profession as a career for our 
youth. With all of our great industries 
now depending so heavily upon the talent 
of the technician to bring into reality 
the many dreams that were believed un- 
attainable only a short time ago, stu- 
dents below the university level must be 
made aware of the opportunities and the 
rewards that lie ahead for those who 
would enter this profession. 

The occasion also offers entree into a 
realm which this Congress will be hear- 
ing more about in the coming weeks. I 
refer to the coal research program rec- 
ommended by the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Two years ago it was my privilege to 
introduce a resolution which the House 
unanimously adopted in establishing a 
Coal Research Subcommittee. This Sub- 
committee made a thorough study of 
the programs and possibilities in the bi- 
tuminous coal and anthracite industries. 
We received testimony from manage- 
ment and labor representatives of coal, 
railroads, electric utilities, and from 
other allied industries. We talked with 
experts in the Bureau of Mines and with 


hearings was a recommendation for 
establishment of an independent Coal 
Research and Development Commission. 
I am confident that the House and Sen- 
ate will endorse this and other recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee during 
this session. 

‘We became aware of the great poten- 
tial for engineers coal industry, 
Mr. Speaker. though exceptional 
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Let us consider, for a moment, 
the American mining industry h 


sary to retain our world supremacy in 
coal production. 
Perhaps the most outstanding tributes 
come to the American engineer when 
foreign delegations visit our 
Teams of.British, Japanes, 
German, Russian, and a host of other 
nationalities have imspected mines in 
America within recent years. All expres 
amazement in the marvels that are 0 
a@ commonplace in United States mine 


As a principal ingredient of every wal 


effort,.coal must always be in ample 
ply for the use of defense industri 
Speaker. 
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jess rulers, and where teeming popula- 
tions allow these machines to be enslaved 
jn whatever numbers are necessary, it is 
~ yeasonable to assume that practically any 
- {evel of production can be achieved. For 
this reason, the allied nations must not 
Jose sight of the fact that Russian coal 
_ productivity will likely meet demands of 
the Soviet war machine for an indefinite 
ent. America’s answer must be a con- 
‘santly adequate coal supply. Coal must 
 glways be ready to replace other fuels, 
- whether they aré in short supply through 
depleting reserves or are being diverted 

_ fnto emergency service. 
- Jam. convinced that a Coal Research 
Commission, which ‘will stimulate re- 
search and development from mine to 
boiler, is a prereq to a sound defense 
. The p will call for con- 
tinued contribution on the part of the 
engineers. Dedicated to provide a fuel 
for & better America and an lcdans 
trable national defense, our eers 
will thus continue to keep our country far 
in advance of every other nation in the 
world, so far as quality and availability 








om of coal are concerned. 
ble of We salute these engineers and their 
ndity contemporaries in other American indus-. 
mB itriesand in Government service. Setting 
ee | aside a week in their name is an honor ~ 

8 @  theyrichly deserve. 
and Pay Televisi : 

a vision 
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HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in my 


opinion a vast majority of the American 
=~ are against “slot machine televi- 


I made the following statement before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 


Paes Ste 
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letic events which the pay proponents 
say they will supply. Actually, what will 
pay television supply but a price tag to 
be borne by the American public? I 
would like to be shown that free broad- 
casting is not fulfilling its function or 
in alternative that a system of toll tele- 
vision can do so in a more efficient man- 
ner consistent with the rights of the 
whole public. 

The proponents of pay television made 
flowery claims that they will be abie to 
present specialized programs, such as 
opera, Shakespearean plays, to limited- 
audiences. However, it is plain eco- 
nomics that these private companies in 
this business for profit are going to pro- 
vide programs which the majority of 
the public want and will pay to see—be 
they operas or westerns. In other words, 
they would present the same programs 
we have today which the public demands. 
This is true in all areas of the entertain- 
ment field. 

There have been claims that program- 
ing will be free of advertising. How long 
do you think such a medium as television 
could remain devoid of commercials? 
What is there to prevent a station or 
network from selling time? We would 
be naive to think that advertising with 
its extra revenue can be kept out of tele- 
vision. 

The committee has only to look at the 
various polls taken throughout the coun- 
try to see if the public wants pay tele- 
vision. After all, the public is the real 
party in interest in this case. 

For example, in a recent poll conduct- 
ed -in 10 cities by Broadcastirfg, the 
weekly television and radio magazine, re- 
vealed 66.6 percent of the 1,409 people 
interviewed against pay television and 
33.4 percent for it. 

A mail poll conducted by KSBW-TV, 
Salinas, and KSBY-TV, San Luis Obis- 
po, both California, turned up these re- 
sults: 5,002 viewers against subscription 
television, 4 in favor of it. 

A mail poll conducted by Senator 
Witiam Lancer, Republican of North 
Dakota, among residents of Bartlesville, 
Okla., where a wire movie system is op- 
erating, turned up these results: 1,930 
against subscription television, 163 for it. 

mail poll conducted by TV Guide 
am its readers turned up these re- 
sults: 43,361, 96.65 percent, against sub- 
scription television; 1,527, 3.45 percent, 
for it. 

A poll conducted by the Houston Post 
indicated 856 people against pay televi- 
sion, 163 for. 

A poll conducted in Minnesota indi- 
cated 72 percent of the people against 
toll television. 

A poll conducted by the New York 
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those. which I have mentioned. 
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gress faVoring pay television when more 
than 9 out of 10 people oppose it. It is 
the duty of the Congress to legislate 
against pay television so that there will 
be no ambiguity as to whether the Fed- 
eral Communications Committee has-the 
authority to conduct trial tests or to ul- 
timately authorize regular subscription 
television. 





Each Little Tick Has a Whole New World 


of Meaning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


i Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under the above heading, the watch- 
makers of Switzerland inserted an ad- 
vertisement in a recent issue of the 
Journal of Commerce in recognition of 
the 107th anniversary of the Treaty of 
Friendship and Commerce pledged be- 
tween the people of America and the 
people of Switzerland. 

I believe the message contained therein 
to be so excellent an exposition of the 
logic and reasoning why the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act should be extended 
that, under leave granted to me, I include 
it herein and u~ge my colleagues to give 
it serious consideration. It shows clearly 
how profitable our reciprocal trade with 
Switzerland has been for American in- 
dustry and agriculture. ' 

The article follows: 


EacuH LirtLe Tick Has A WHOLE NEw WORLD * 


oF MEANING 


A little boy hears the steady ticking of a 
watch without knowing what makes the 
wheels go round. 

But you hear a force that makes the world 
go round. For in the little wheels of a 
watch, in all the workings of man and 
machinery, every action always causes an- 
other. And a classic example is called Re- 
ciprocal Trade. 

You can hear your watch tick to the 
tempo of-—reciprocal trade every time you 
hold it up to your ear. 

With every tick—five times a second—the 
value of the -.goods exchanged between 
Switzerland and America totes up another 
$2.54. $254 a tick. $12.68 a second. 
$45,662 an hour. $1,095,890 a day. $400,- 
000,000 a year.* 

This is reciprocal trade at its best. Best 
for both parties. Because both parties gain. 

But mostly America. For the Swiss are 
spending in the United States every dollar 
they earn through trade, plus 50 percent 
more: since 1946 American business has 
gained a fat, favorable trade balance of 
$500 million. 

And it’s all trade. No aid. The Swiss pay 
cash for the goods they-need and admire, 
goods manufactured, mined, and grown in 
the United States. They can continue to do 
it as long as they can continue to earn 
through selling their own goods here, about 
half of them watches and parts. 


2 These figures for 1956 are official U. S. 
Department of Commerce trade statistics. It 
is estimated that total United States exports 
to Switzerland for 1957 will show an in- 
crease of at least 10 percent over the 1956 
total of $215,000,000. 
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The volume of exchange between Switzer- 
land and the United States were given great 
impetus by the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
of 1936 between our two democracies. 

_ But, in 1954, America hiked the tariff on 
jeweled-lever Swiss watches by a huge 50 
percent. Since then, further restrictions are 
being considered which could price the fine 
Swiss watch right off the wrists of Amer- 
icans. 

The good will and good business between 
Switzerland and the United States has been 
a model for the free world—the world we 
want our children to inherit. Shouldn't 
men-.of good will and good business want to 
keep it that way? 


Hon. Lawrence H. Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, our 
late colleague Lawrence Smith is gone 
but he will long be remembered and 
sadly missed by his friends and admirers. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to offer for insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp two editorials by 
George Todt, which were published in 
recent issues of the California Valley 
‘Times: 

CONGRESSMAN’s DeaTH Heavy Loss 
(By George Todt) 
“So how can men die better 
Than facing fearful odds— 
For the ashes of their fathers 
And the temples of their gods?” 
—Macaulay, Horatius at the Bridge. 


One of America’s finest and most patriotic 
Congressmen has been called to duty above 
and beyond Capitol Hill in Washington—and 
our country will suffer a grave loss at his 
passing from the national scene. 

Representative Lawrence H. Smith, Repub- 
lican of Wisconsin, was the most conserva- 
tive member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, in all probability, but at the 
same time he was always down-to-earth and 
reasonable in his stands. He was lucid and 
intelligent when detailing his position in 
foreign affairs and it was invariably hard to 
quarrel with his thinking: he knew how to 
zero in on the target, and did. His special 
targets were liberalissimo and globalissimo. 

His effectiveness in deflating global do- 
gooders’ plans to squander the American tax- 

hard-pressed dollars in 


abroad did little to endear him to New 
Dealish thinkers in either political party. 
But the conservative, patriotic pro-Ameri- 
can forces among Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike hailed the integrity and sin- 
cerity. of the man throughout the Nation. 
He will be greatly mourned. 

Writing in the Valley Times on June 17 last 
year, I indicated my regard for Mr. Smith in 
the following terms: 

“Those who look at the ConGresstonaL 
RecorD on a day-to-day basis often feel that 
they get to know some of the more outstand- 
ing Members of Congress as they go along. 
Qne such man who has me—per- 
haps inspired would be a better word for it— 
over the years has been Mr. Smith of Wis- 
consin. ‘This is one Mr. Smith, in particular, 
who I am giad went to Washington. For 
he has consistently been a 100-percent Amer- 


ican in his viewpoint in all that I have ever 
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head of his wise and -thoughtful statements. 


I don’t know anyone who has been more 
down-to-earth on the foreign policy of the 
United States than he. Or more sensible. 

“Certainly, if I had any influence with the 
Republican Party in Wisconsin—which I 
don’t—I know that I would say to the rank 
and file and powers that be: ‘Send Mr. Smith 
to Washington as Senator McCarthy's suc- 
cessor after your next special election. Our 
country needs this kind of man who is not 
afraid to speak out for what is best for 
America. * * *’.” : 

I think Congressman Smith might have 
won that senatorial race if he had been per~ 
mitted to make it, but he knew he was ailing 
with his bad heart condition and this un- 
doubtedly influenced him to remain on the 
sidelines. He would have made a great Sen- 
ator. 

In his correspondence with me, Congress- 
man Smith revealed his real reason for look- 
ing at profligate spending abroad with a 
jaundiced eye. It was his private belief that 
many of the international concerns who prof- 
it most from Government subsidies spent to 
send their goods abroad are the very ones 
who shout loudest for increased and continu- 
ing foreign aid on a mammoth scale. This 
because of selfish axes to grind, but which— 
according to Mr. Smith—was simply robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. He seemed to think that 
a good many of the “dedicated” foreign-aid 
crowd were actually dedicated to profiteering 


as much as possible from the taxes wrung 


from their fellow citizens to send their goods 
abroad. Was he right or wrong? 


BLocxep CoMMUNIST CONSPIRACY | 


(By George Todt) 

“God’s finger touched him, and he slept.”— 
Tennyson, In Memoriam. 

Death came to Congressman Lawrence H. 
Smith, .Republican, Wisconsin, suddenly in 
the Congressional Restaurant last week and 
in that moment America lost one of her 
most effective fighters against communism. 
Men of his intellectual stature cannot be 
replaced. : 

He had a world of intelligence, tenacity, 
and commonsense. He saw quickly to the 
heart of the problem with which he con- 
cerned himself—and knew how to-.quickly 
communicate his thoughts to others in lan- 
guage any layman could understand. 

This great Republican solon understood 
the menace to America provided by the 
criminal Communist international conspir- 
acy as few of his contemporaries in Wash- 
ington may have done. He was never blind- 
ed by the gilded promises made by the glib 
Reds and was never suckered into a trap 
play by the comrades. He knew the score 
only too well. 

I hope that someday his writings may 
be collected and put into a book. Where can 
we find a political thinker in this genera- 
tion who was more fundamentally American 
in his basic concepts than this Mr. Smith 
who went to Washington? 

Wes owe him a debt for stopping, almost 
single handed as it were, a wave of hysteria 


ii 


tl 


Februar 


Tt was Congressman. Smith who tore 
wraps off the Communist 
as it cunningly used dupes and : 


They have never been refuted to my 

edge by either the New Y Times, 

munist Peoples World, or the World 

eralists’ Saturday Review. This a 

address by Smith ought to be “must” 

ing for every American. Si og 
“I say to my colleagues and to the world,” 

said Mr. Smith im his magnificent oration 


permeated all of society. It is a vi evil 
Its radioactive propaganda has been 
ing the minds and hearts of men since the 
birth of its philosophy 109 years ago, 
“Let us never, in a@ fit of folly, submit to 
the urgings of those who would have us dis- 
arm ourselves In the face of this stupendous 
threat. Let us not become victimized bynu- 
clear neurosis and unwisely compromise 
that which is saving us. Let us rather kee 
strong—strong in our defense, strong in our 
spirit, and strong im our fervent belief in 
God. If we do that, no one will be able 


to disarm us. No one will dare challenge us, 





And we will remain free.” 


Here was a man of courage and vision—and 
he will be sadly missed in the days ahtad 
of us. ‘ - 


Conserving Our Soil and Water 


Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OP KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVSS 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER.. Mr. Speaker, af @- 
say contest was recently held in the 2 
Kentucky soil conservation 


” 
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eountry’s land. Today they are all ~ightly 
ed about America’s productive soil 

water resources. We realize, as never 
pefore, that these basic resources are linked 
directly to the future prosperity of the 
United States. These same resources also 
nave a real bearing on the future of civili- 


Soil and -water, therefore, are our base. 
gverything we do, all we share, even what- 
ever we amount to as a great people, begins 
with and rests on the sustained productiv- 
ity of our agricultural lands. Good soil, good 
farms, and good living naturally follow each 


We, in Kentucky, have not been unaware 
of the problem of conserving our soil and 
water. For many years, we have been at- 
tempting to save our soil and water re- 
sources. Every county in Kentucky has or- 

a soil conservation district. Much 
has been made, but much remains 
to be done. 

Aside from large Federal projects, such 
as flood control dams, most of the effort to 
conserve our water and soil has been made 
on an individual voluntary basis. This has 
resulted in little or no effort to control these 
resources and very much of our farm lands. 
This has not always been the farmer’s fault 
since local conservation personnel often can- 
not handle all requests for help. Since part 
of the water affecting a farm may be that 
which fell on adjacent land, a new approach 
to soil and water conservation called the 
watershed program has come into existence. 

A watershed is simply an area that sheds 
water into a given stréam, pond, or lake. 
Sooner or later much of the water from rain 
or snow appears as streams. Small at first, 
these upland water sources become wider and 
deeper as they approach the valleys where 
they combine to form our larger streams and 
rivers. In other words, the area that pro- 
duces the water that appears as the flow of a 
stream is a watershed. 

Watersheds are of many shapes and sizes 
and of varied slopes ranging from level to 
precipitous. Some cover millions of acres 
like the Columbia or Missouri River drain- 
ages. These, in turn, may be subdivided into 
tributary areas they may be as small as 2 
few acres. 

The general idea of a watershed program 
is to have all land in a watershed used as it 
should be to conserve most water and soil. 
Along with the usual farm conservation prac- 
tices, many small stream dams and reservoirs 
would be constructed as needed to prevent 
flooding. Thus all land in the area would be 
protected and water kept where it is needed. 

The plant cover on watersheds varies. It 
May be of the forest, shrub, or grassland 
type, ranging from thick to sparse. Portions 
of some of our watersheds, especially in the 
dry western regions, have little plant growth. 
Other watersheds, by contrast, are covered 
with dense forests clear to their tops as in 
the Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee 
and North Carolina. In undisturbed natural 
‘onditions the soil, cover, and moisture sup- 
Ply on a watershed tend to be in balance. 


ing much of the plant cover, perils arise 
Which result in dust bowls, spreading deserts, 


valleys, silted reservoirs, recurring 
‘Water shortages, polluted rivers, and ravag- 
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might include terracing, contour farming, 
strip cropping, sod waterways, green manure, 
and cover crops for protection. 

In our small watershed program, water- 
retarding structures or dams may be con- 
structed above the bottom land or small 
streams that are likely to be flooded. Such 
a structure would only permit the flowing 
of water through a duct into its natural 
channel. In addition to dams, reservoirs, 
and farm ponds, if properly constructed, can 
receive and maintain large supplies of water 
which may be very useful to farmers as well 
as city dwellers in the future. These struc- 
tures reduce runoff water and help to protect 
downstream farms, towns, and cities from 
floods. 

We get many benefits from a well-managed 
watershed program, good clear water sup- 
plies, flood and erosion control, an ideal 
habitat for wildlife, and attractive recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

Conservation is worth doing right because 
our soil and water are too important to wait 
until we find by trial and error the best 
things to do. We should get the best tech- 
nical help available. We owe it to ourselves, 
our community, and our Nation to see that 
our land and water are conserved according 
to the best known scientific methods. Not 
only will it be better for the land, but it will 
make for a more efficient production of farm 
crops and livestock products. Economic pro- 
duction cannot exist without the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources of. which soil 
and water are an important part. 

It behooves each of us who are to be the 
farmers of the future to make what contribu- 
tions we can to protect the resources which 
are so vital in our future well-being. If we 
conserve our soil and water resources, we 
can maintain the freedom and democracy 
which we now enjoy. 





Airline Fare Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of this honorable body 
to the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
under date of January 29, 1958: 

In announcing approval of a limited and 
temporary airline fare increase, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board seemingly has acknowl- 
edged that the industry is facing a poten- 
tially dangerous economic situation. At the 
same time, the board has left on the in- 

"dustry the burden of proving that it needs 
greater and permanent rate help if it is to 
meet the financial obligations of the jet age 
in commercial air transport. It is the time 
element, when combined with the dollar re- 
quirements, that leaves the industry gep- 
erally unhappy with the latest CAB action— 
summed up by the Air Transport Association 
as too little and perhaps too late. 

Since the third quarter of 1955, net profits 
for the industry as a whole have -been de- 
clining steadily despite increases in traffic 
‘and gross revenues. For 1957, profits are 
estimated at $25 milion, compared with 
$57.7 million in 1958. Operating under a 
rate schedule that has not been changed 
substantially since 1938, the lines asked per- 
mission to raise fares by 6 percent last year 
but were turned down by the CAB in August 

and the decision was reaffirmed in November. 

The increase now granted would amount to 
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approximately the same percentage. Mean- 
while, the carriers, facing constantly stiffer 
competition under CAB route policies, have 
made commitments for $2 billion in new 
and vastly more expensive equipment—mod- 
ern aircraft that undoubtedly is essential if 
the industry is to fill its direct role in the 
civilian economy and its supporting role in 
national defense. To help finance this mod- 
ernization and expansion, the major trunk 
lines now estimate a need for rate increases 
ranging between 12 and 17 percent. 

It is the board’s responsibility, of course, 
to evaluate these considerations—including 
the carriers’ contentions that they cannot 
attract sufficient new capital under present 
fares and earnings rates. Unfortunately, the 
process of evaluation in the CAB seems in- 
terminable—by contrast with the speed 
shown by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on similar pleas for railroad relief— 
and a full-dress investigation of airline fares 
initiated late last year is expected to take at 
least six more months before a permanent 
decision can be made. Relief that is too 
little is bad enough. Relief that may be 
too late would be worse. 





William H. Putnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, William H. 
Putnam, civic and business leader of 
Greater Hartford and Connecticut, was 
honored January 30, 1958, by one of the 
most outstanding dinners Connecticut 
has ever seen. This fine gentleman was 
not only honored for being 80 years 
young on this occasion, but also for his 
vast contributions to his fellow man. To 
me he is an inspiration to all the people 
in the United States and a man of great 
vision, symbolic of the leadership in one 
of our most dynamic sections of the 
country. 


It is most appropriate that a complete 
summary of this testimonial, the spon- 
sorship and fine work of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce and the outpour- 
ing of public testimony to his greatness 
be forever recorded in the records of the 
United States Congress: 

{From the Hartford Times] 
PuTnam’s SERVICE ACCLAIMED 
(By E. M. Stannard) 

Hartford gave a party to William H. Put- 
nam last night, and it jammed the Statler 
Hilton ballroom to the doors. 

Honoring him on his 80th year, Governor 
Ribicoff asserted, “No other man in the en- 
tire State of Connecticut could generate the 
support that he has for good works” 

As tribute after tribute to Mr. Putnam's 
long career of public service and civic leader- 
ship was paid, the party turned into one of 
the most impressive testimonials of citizen 
esteem that persons present could remember. 

Said Mayor Kinsella, greeting Mr. Putnam 
on behalf of the city, “We hope he will be 
spared, not only for his sake, but so this 
generation can take inspiration from his 
deeds that will result in his goal of a grander 
and greater Hartford.” 

Senator PurrTett exclaimed, “His public 
service gives testimony of his desire to serve 
his fellow man,” and he said it was Mr. Put- 
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nam’s concept of duty “which has made New 
England the cradle of a great country.” 

Congressman May said of the outpouring 
of friends to greet Mr. Putnam, “I shall put 
this great tribute in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD.” 

President Richard B. Haskell of the cham-~ 
ber of commerce, which arranged the testi- 
monial, presented Mr. Putnam with a check 
for $7,800—proceeds of the dinner—which 
will be used to set up the William H. Putnam 
Medical Research Fund. Another check for 
$2,500 was given anonymously. 

Mr. Haskell said he hoped and expected 
that other substantial donations for the 
fund, to be operated in conjunction with the 
Hartford Hospital, would come in. 

Another honor came when chamber Vice 
President Arthur Lumsden unveiled a plaque 
citing Mr. Putnam’s services, which will be 
placed in the east side renewal project. 

To serenade the honored guest there was 
the Emile Cote Glee Club, which made a hit 
with a lightly joshing rendition of Cross 
Over the Bridge. The chorus sang Mr. Put- 
nam’s favorite old songs, among them Sylvia, 
That Old Gang of Mine, and Beautiful 
Dreamer. 

Said Mr. Putnam as he summed up his 
emotions, “I thank you for the love you have 
shown me. I give you all my love.” 

Among those at the head table were City 
Manager Sharpe, President H. Mansfield 
Horner, of United Aircraft, the Reverend F. 
Kingsland Van Winkle, and former Mayor 
Cyril Coleman. 

Hail to the Chief was struck up by the 
orchestra as the Governor and party at the 
head table marched in, then the music 
turned to Happy Birthday. There followed 
the Star Spangled Banner, and grace was 
said by Mr. Van Winkle. 

A feature of the dinner service was the 
dessert presentation, in which waitresses 
marched in with dessert trays, each topped 
with a miniature bridge. 

Mr. Putnam’s long career was pointed up 
by Mayor Kinsella, who noted, “He was 47 
years old the day I was born,” and he said, “I 
am most impressed by the way he gets things 
done among a group of men who themselves 
are leaders.” 

Governor Ribicoff, asserting “I would like 
to follow in every one of his footsteps,” said 
that leadership of the dedicated type given 
by Mr. Putnam was all too rare. 

“He is a great politician in the greatest 
sense,” the Governor declared. 

*‘Man is political, as are his institutions,” 
the Governor said, “and one of the fruits of 
such activity is progress in large measures 
for the public good. But these take great 
traits of leadership on the part of men like 
Mr. Putnam,” the Governor stated, “men 
who are willing to spend time getting you to 
do the things that are wanted done.” . 

Noting that Mr. Putnam has been a fre- 
quent visitor of his, Governor Ribicoff said, 
“He came trying to get me to do the things 
he wanted done. I just want to say that, all 
the time, Bill, I was wanting you to do these 
things.” 

The Governor said it could not be imagined 
that large public works like bridge building, 
dike building, and redevelopment could have 
been accomplished “without Mr. Putnam to 
take the lead. He has a sense of dedication, 
and in all of his concepts he thinks of to- 
morrow,” the Governor said. 

He expressed a hope that Mr. Putnam “will 
spark many more worthwhile projects.” 

Then the Governor turned to those present 
with a plea that they act to continue as civic 
builders the work Mr. Putnam has advanced. 

“The translation of concepts into realities 
is hard to achieve,” he said. People go to 
dinners like this as observers too often, and 
not enough as participants in events. * * ® 
We need more men and women of deeds.” 

Mr. Putnam, he said, has “seen a crowning 
glory in community appreciation, but this 
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meeting tonight could do a great deal more 
to honor him. Men and women could dedi- 
cate themselves to do the same service he 
has done.” 

Senator PurTELL, too, remarked of Mr. Put- 
nam, “His example becomes even more im- 
portant than his great accomplishments” 
when “one recognizes in it the essence of our 
way of life.” 

For his own part, Mr. Putnam in his re- 
sponse asked for more devotion to civic af- 
fairs on the part of citizen and business 
leaders. 

Said he, “We need our Presidents and 
Vice Presidents—our top men and women 
of all walks—to give a part of every week 
to the needs of the community: It’s up to 
them to look out for the place they live in.” 

Mr. Putnam said he was “overwhelmed 
with this demonstration” as he told of his 
interest in medical research and the purposes 
to which the dinner proceeds would go, — 

But he said, “Now that I’ve got you here— 
you can’t get away—I want to tell you a few 
of the things for the future in which I’m 
interested.” 

He said he hoped that education for women 
in this State would be greatly expanded be- 
cause women constitute so large a part of the 
working, professional, and finance-handling 
citizenry. That’s why he became associated 
with Connecticut College, he said. , 

Mr. Putnam asked that strong action under 
Governor Ribicoff and the congressional dele- 
gation be taken to insure completion of flood- 
protective works. He also warned that the 
time was at hand when the wide Hartford 
region must consider securing new sources 
of drinking water. 

Then he turned to the need to rebuild the 
city in modern manner, “not just a few hap- 
hazard projects, but do the job all over and 
wipe out these old, rotten buildings that 
breed slums and degenerate the beauty and 
usefulness of the city.” 

Said Mr. Putnam, “When the first settlers 
came here to this Connecticut River, they 
found villages of Indians. They (the In- 
dians) lived by hunting and fishing, in 
tents. They littered the area with the debris 
of their existence—bones, wornout gardens, 
castoff articles, until they became so cluttered 
they couldn’t exist in that place any more. 
Then they moved on.” 

He said, “it occurs to me that we don’t live 
so differently from those Indians. We too, 
litter the landscape.” 

He said, “we have the same alternative, too. 
After we create enough slums, if we don’t do 
something about them, we’ll have to move 
on.” 

The field of civic need is wide open, Mr. 
Putnam said, to those-who can take up the 
job with vision and can accept the challenge 
of risk and battle to get things done. 


[From the Hartford Times] 
ELLSWORTH DEFINES PUTNAM’S GREATNESS 


“Distinguished to the point of greatness” 
was the tribute paid to Mr. Putnam by Presi 
dent Oliver B. Ellsworth, of Riverside Trust 
Co. Mr. Ellsworth delivered a salute on be- 
half of greater Hartford citizens, 

Said Mr. Elisworth: 

“We honor Bill Putnam not just because 
he has done things. We honor him also be- 
cause he gets things started. We salute not 
only his interest and participation but his 
initiative and leadership.” 

He said the honors paid Mr. Putnam were 
“in a manner that * * * will bring to him 
a full measure of our affection and admira- 
tion.” 

Tracing the many civic activities of the 
honored guest, Mr. Ellsworth recounted that 
“The trail of his activities leads one 
many areas of human endeavor. He has 
his mark in education, in public safety, 
development and redevelopment and in 
fields of health and hospitals. 
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“Yes,” Mr. Ellsworth noted, “In agriculture 
too, for isn’t it well known that for 
25 years Bill Putnam has picked green 
earlier in the season than any other 

Citing him as a stalwart in public 
and benefactions, Mr, Ellsworth said, 
know him as builder of highways and 
to bring regional and municipal 
closer together * * * for his vision, courage 
and patience, and * * * unending effort to 
open new horizons for our city.” 

In his many works, Mr. Putnam has been 
mindful of the traditions of the State, ang 
alive to its history, it was asserted. i 

Said Mr. Elisworth. “Going back 40 years 
to the first World War, we find even the 
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the imprint of William H. Putnam. In es. 


days, he came into prominence as State chain 
man of the World War I Liberty Loan Com. 
mission and as a member of the Hartford Fj. 
nance Committee. 

He observed, “municipal finance and Mr, 
Putnam have always been inseparable. It 
is uncertain just how much public money 
he has diverted into good works over the 
years, but a most conservative estimate prob- 
ably would be about $100 million. As a 4. 
nancial man, it should be stated for the 
record that Bill Putnam has not always run 
true to the normal conception of a financier, 
In fact, at times, he has shown almost a 
sacrilegious scorn of the money argument 
when it has been used to delay or hamper any 
of his public works.” 

Mr. Ellsworth pointed out that “One of 
the penalties of being a bold leader, who has 
the courage to try to convert dreams into 
realities, is that people say, “Well, where's 
the money coming from?” The kind of proj- 
ects Bill Putnam usually becomes affiliated 
with are always the kind that need a few 
million dollars to get on the road. 

“He knows this,” Mr. Ellsworth stated, 
“and he appreciates and understands the 
practical problems that are involved, but he 
has never been defeated by this consideration 
because of his steadfast faith in the sensible 
reaction of people to sound proposals. He 
believes that reasoning citizens ask first of 
each new project, “What is it worth?” rather 
than “What will it cost?” 

“That is why,” said Mr. Ellsworth, “he in- 
variably comes up with the answer, “never 
mind about the money. That will come, 
What we must do is get the job started.” 

It is Mr. Putnam’s view, said the speaker, 


that what a growing city cannot afford are © 


the costs of backwardness, delayed develop- 
ment, and the extravagance of temporizing 
when changes must be made. 

It was back in the old days of lusty, full- 
throated political partisanship in 
Mr. Ellsworth recalled, that Bill Putnam was 
active in “politics. Naturally, after all these 
years, he will tell you that he has forgotten 
all he ever knew about such matters. Be 
warned, however, that one of his most dis- 


that he does not know anything about poll- 
tics. His s , though, is not in his 
guile. It is in what he aspires to do, He 
has great zeal for accomplishment because 


_ he feels a responsibility to use his experience 
and gbility to benefit those who are here now 


and for those who will come later. His proj- 


Turning to some of them, Mr. Ellsworth 
said, “Many persons and places in 
have benefited by his interest. He isa 
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ne performed notable services on the boards 
of St. Francis Hospital and Hartford Hos- 


“4 was one of the founders and first di- 
rectors of the community chest which he 
served also as president. For 17 years he was 
a member of the Hartford board, and 
twice was its president during the years 
when green land- became sacred ground in 
the city. Personnally, he has donated sizable 
acreage to Elizabeth Park.” 

Said Mr. Elisworth, “Mr. Putnam him- 
self has paid tribute to the late Mayor 
Thomas J. Spellacy who timed Hartford's 
modernization start in 1936 by naming him 
chairman of the Hartford Flood Commission. 

“Those were the terrible days when the 
Connecticut River periodically rampaged 
across the east side and backed up the Park 
River which then flowed in the open 
through Bushnell Park. 

“It was the time when patrons were de- 
livered into the Hotel Bond lobby by row- 
boat. Bill Putnam led the way to put an 
end to that. His commission built the dike 

that put the Park River into a con- 
duit with the Whitehead-Conland highway 
on top of part of it, and made it possible 
to build the Veterans Highway in the North 
Meadows and add protection to the South 
Meadows for whatever uses the future may 
hold.” 
_ Then, Mr. Elisworth continued, “having 
protected the east side with a dike, it was 
only natural that Bill Putnam be given the 
job of rebuilding it. He became chairman of 
the Hartford Redevelopment Agency that will 
add a whole new mercantile and accessibility 
attraction to the city, while increasing its 
business and taxable values for the benefit of 
all.” 

Of the future, Mr. Ellsworth said, “The 
time will come when William H. Putnam 
must lay aside his duties. As we pay tribute 
now to his lifelong acceptance of civic re- 
sponsibility, we can well ask ourselves, “Who 
can succeed him?’ There is no need to desig- 
nate any one individual, for the task is ours, 
each one of us. 

“What we need to carry on the tradition 
of Bill Putnam are men and women who can 
rise above limitations of party and faction 
and possess real influence for good. 

“We need those who can give their time 
and energy as he has done to meet the chal- 
lenge of bold and skillful direction of affairs 
in the dimensions of our new concept of the 
municipality of Hartford.” “ 

Mr. Ellsworth declared, “We do not need 
quibblers or hairsplitters, but planners and 
mame fit to travel in the company of the 
great.” 

“What is required,” he said, “not in Hart- 
ford alone but for metropolitan Hartford, is 
& whole legion of leadership that will most 
truly honor Bill Putnam by following his 
example.” 
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Connecticut is a deep desire to see his State 
unified, to have its economic and cultural 
advantages shared by all, to make its great 
river a bond, rather than a barrier, between 
those who usually look toward New York 
and those who traditionally have felt the 
pull of Boston. As a vitalizing center, as 
well as a geographical one, Bill Putnam has 
helped to make Hartford the heart of Con- 
necticut. 

This man Putnam is a citizen extraordi- 
nary. In many of our homespun principles 
of the past, he seems to find solutions for 
our present-day problems. But simulta- 
neously he also serves the future with vision, 
wisdom, and undaunted-faith. 

How does one take the measure of such 
aman? Ask those who know of his 6 years’ 
service as a member of Hartford’s Finance 
Commission or of his 17-year tenure as a 
member of our board of park commissioners. 
Talk with those who have felt the inspiration 
of his leadership in behalf of our two great 
hospitals, or who have served with him in 
working for the YMCA, the Community 
Chest, the Children’s Museum, the chamber 
of commerce, and a dozen other civic enter- 
prises. Consult with those who know of 
the years of successful effort he has given 
to Connecticut College as chairman of its 
trustees. Check with the flood commission, 
the redevelopment agency, or the bridge au- 
thority. Talk to the experts and to the man 
in the street. And if you want to know 
about the Putnam prowess as a man of the 
soil, and especially as a grower, of precocius 
peas, consult with those who have tried to 
rival him, or write to his fellow members 
of the Royal Horticulture Society of England. 

But it is unnecessary to enumerate Mr. 
Putnam’s services to this community and to 
Connecticut. Their worth is beyond present- 
day calculation for most of them will con- 
tinue to benefit us long into the future. 

Tonight he will hear a good many well- 
deserved tributes. He will see a large bronze 
Plaque that is to stand as a perpetual re- 
minder of the service he has rendered and 
the esteem that he has won. He will be 
embarrassed by the praise. He will be made 
happy by the launching of the Putnam Fund 
for medical research. And we hope he will 
be thoroughly assured that Hartford counts 
him among the first of those it loves and 
honors for their good works. 


oe 


[From the Hartford Courant] 
CITIZEN PUTNAM 


In this world. of sputniks and H-bombs, 
most of us are ready to agree with what 
Havelock Ellis once wrote: “There is nothing 
so fragile as civilization, and no high civ- 
ilization has long withstood the manifold 
risks it is exposed to.” 

The historian, Arnold J. Toynbee, believes 
that the lifeblood of a civilization is spiritual 
rather than material. His dissection of dead 
civilizations revealed no deterministic pat- 
tern, according to which a civilization had, 
at an appointed time, to enter upon its de- 
cline and fall. What determined its success 
or failure was the response it brought to the 
challenges that faced it. The trouble is that 
when most past civilizations have gotten to 
be as fat as ours, they have failed to respond. 

‘All this is by way of saying that Hartford 
has one citizen who responds to challenge. 
At the dinner in honor of William H. Putnam 
the other night, in advance of his 80th birth- 
day today, everyone spontaneously turned 
toward the-fact that this man-is extraordi- 
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[From the Hartford Times] 
PUTNAM HONORED AS First CITIZEN 


William H. Putnam, 80 years old tomorrow, 
told a great gathering of his friends last 
night that “other people have done most of 
the things I am getting credit for.” 

A record dinner party attendance at the 
Statler-Hilton wouldn't believe it; they hon- 
ored him with recollections of his achieve- 
ments that extend back a half century and 
include leadership in education, health, hos- 
pitals, parks, flood protection, redevelop- 
ment, bridge building, and other public 
benefactions. 

Distinguished guests, including Governor 
Ribicoff and the State’s civic leaders and con- 
gressional delegation, told the story of a 
public career they said is unequaled in the 
State and unsurpassed in its history. 

Mr. Putnam himself spent his spare mo- 
ments during his birthday party lining up 
varied officials for conferences on things he 
said “I still have got to do.” 

Things like completion of redevelopment, 
completion of flood-control works, increase 
in the drinking-water system, renewal of the 
blighted sections of the city, enlistment of a 
legion of leadership and an interested citi- 


ezenry that will support the projects of the 


future. 

If Mr. Putnam seems insistent, there's a 
reason. “I’m an old man,” he will tell you. 
“I want to see things accomplished in my 
lifetime, not just have things talked to death 
forever.” 

He said he wants to see action for ful- 
fillment of the program of flood-control 
works for the Connecticut River and its 
tributaries. 

“That job is only half done,” he observed. 
Noting that the dikes that were built here 
under his chairmanship aren’t supposed to 
hold back the whole force of the northern 
waters in emergency, he said too many peo- 
ple think that’s their function. 

“The dikes have held so far,” he added. 
“But they are only part of a system of up- 
river dams and reservoirs, They're only 
partly built. Public safety demands that 
they be finished—not after the next catas- 
trophe, but now, before we suffer.” 

He said that while this region has one of 
the best drinking-water supplies there is 
anywhere, “We have to get more. Our water 
needs increase every 20 years. It is time 
now to act on the plans we have made. The 
plans, you know, won’t produce water.” 

He has summed up his philosophy this 
way: 

“To be any good, the democratic system of 
doing things has to function. It can’t just 
be let alone. People have to get into the 
picture. That means it has to have people 
with the time and gumption to lead, and 
people with brains enough to follow a good 
thing. The easiest way to wreck any pro- 
gress is for people to mistake their roles in 
some specific undertaking. People who are 
qualified to lead in one project will be ex- 
pected to be followers in the next, on which 
their talents may be less. 

“Projects too often are allowed to bog 
down in details and arguments, needless 
arguments—before they get going. To get 
anything done—to actually get it done, you 
have to reach the end of argument. Then 
give the job to somebody, tell him to do it, 
let him do it, and make him do it.” 

Mr. Putnam, asking last night for the 
interest of citizens, said Hartford “is a rich 
city, a talented city. It needs people to 
enlist.” 


ee 


[From the Hartford Courant] 


Ercut Hunprep Honor PurNaM—His SERVICE 
LAUDED—CALLED Tor CrTrIzEN aT TESTI- 
MONTIAL—$10,300 STaRTs MEDICAL FuND 
Nearly 800 Government, business, and civic 

leaders filled the Hotel Statler-Hilton ball- 

room Thursday night to honor William H. 

Putnam as “Hartford’s No. 1 Citizen.” 
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The chairman of the Greater Hartford 
Bridge Authority and the Hartford Redevlop- 
ment Agency was praised as top citizen in a 
salute read by Oliver B. Ellsworth, chairman 
of the civic events committee of the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. 

The chamber arranged the dinner for Put- 
nam, whose 80th birthday is Saturday. 


CHECKS START FUND 


Checks for $10,300 were presented to the 
Hartford stockbroker as the first step in the 
establishment of a William H. Putnam Medi- 
cal Research Fund, to be administered 
through the Hartford Hospital board of 
directors. 

The fund was created in honor of Putnam, 
who helped obtain the modern structure for 
Hartford Hospital, as a tribute to his con- 
tributions in the growth of the city. Dinner 
proceeds made up $7,800 of the initial 
deposit. 

Governor Ribicoff called Putman a per- 
petual optimist who loves to talk about 
tomorrow. Senator WILLIAM A. PuURTELL, who 
read a tribute to Putnam in the United States 
Senate Thursday, said he continues to be a 
man of great stature. Mayor Kinsella de- 
scribed him as this giant and Representative 
EDWIN H. May, JRr., referred to him as & Mal 
of great vision. 

Putnam’s first remarks, after an hour of 
testimony to him, were: 

“I’m overwhelmed by this demonstration. 
I don’t know what to say. But I must say, 
frankly, that many of the things I have got- 
ten praise for have been done by others.” 

PLAQUE UNVEILED 

A bronze plaque sculptured by Ralph J. 
Menconi of New York, was unveiled at the 
dinner. It bears a likeness of Putnam and 
the inscription: “In recognition of the last- 
ing contributions to better life in Greater 
Hartford by William H. Putnam.” 

The plaque, a huge rectangle, will be 
erected in the east side near the Founders 
bridge approach when the redevelopment of 
the area has been completed. 

The man who was honored as the thinker, 
the planner, and also the doer in bridge, 
flood, hospital, and civic development under- 
takings centered his own remarks at the 
dinner on future city needs. 

He asked for support and a rally of dedi- 
cated individuals to the jobs of medical re- 
search, slum clearance, and flood control. 

The Emile Cote Chorus sang a medley of 
Putnam’s favorite songs. Cote, a former 
soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York and a radio music director, composed 
and directed a song written in honor of 
Putnam. The Pal Landerman Orchestra 
played during the evening. 





Our Exports Have Dropped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I wish to include an 
editorial from the Stamford (Conn.) Ad- 
vocate of February 1, and an _ editorial 
from the Hartford Times of the same 
date pertaining to the proposed 5-year 
extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of February 3 points out that our 
exports have dropped from a high an- 
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nual base of $20.2 billion in the first 
quarter of 1957 to an estimated low of 
$18.2 billion in the fourth quarter. 

The table which follows graphically 
shows the steady rise from 1956 and the 
decrease in 1957: 


1956 
[In billions] 

505 CUREONE ccc andanaiiewcocmminiie $15.8 
Sa GURRURT os ck ck hin cn dwdtne 16.9 
OG QwbrteP en fens ica denne cide 17.8 
SGA GURU OE a ok ccd nsccner cents - 18.8 

1957 
Lat CURIE... 6nd ciiedinheeanncdmmaie 20.2 
9d. GURU Sno come cenmebocane cartes 19.7 
Ok REE io cack cin cen benno 19.5 
4th quarter (estimated) ~....--....- - 188 


This is something to consider very 
seriously at this time, when many of us 
are weighing the advisability of extend- 
ing the reciprocal trade agreements for a 
period of 5 years as requested by the 
President. 

Although I represent a heavy indus- 
trial district, I have in the past con- 
sistently supported extension of the trade 
agreements. I have considered such 
legislation an effective tool in the build- 
ing of our foreign policy and our foreign 
trade. 

The following editorials contain much 
food for thought, and I commend them 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

{From the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate of 

February 1, 1958] 
REcIPROCAL TRADE PAcT 


The request for a 5-year renewal of the 
reciprocal trade pact is presented on the 
basis that it is essential to our economic war 
with the Soviet. Trade, not aid, is unques- 
tionably the proper way to develop so-called 
backward nations. But the reciprocal trade 
agreements were first made 24 years ago for 
the purpose of increasing American foreign 
trade, and thus increasing employment in 
time of depression. Unfortunately, before 
the agreements became fully effective, a war 
unbalanced the economy and there has been 
economic unrest ever since. 

The fact remains, however, that the origi- 
nal purpose was good, and there is every 
reason to believe the method will continue 
to stimulate foreign trade and local em- 
ployment. 

It is not difficult to understand the view- 
point of those who object to giving the 
President continued power in trade agree- 
ments or who oppose expanding that power. 
They fear that unemployment will result 
from a flooding of American markets with 
foreign goods produced with cheap or slave 
labor. They point to some industries which 
have been hurt by foreign imports. They 
point out that if the President had not made 
@ special ruling, the national security would 
have been endangered by Swiss watch im- 
awe which would have wiped out an entire 
trade, 

These arguments have appeal, especially to 
citizens who have directly lost jobs, as has 
been the case for many in Connecticut. But 
the arguments are too narrow. They do not 
look far enough. These agreements built a 
foreign trade of $34 billion and gave direct 
employment to 4.5 million persons last year. 
They have also provided beneficial buying 
opportunities for 170 million purchasers in 
America. And it should be emphasized that 
provision has been made for undue hardship 
in special cases. After all, the President did 
act to save the wa skills. — 

It is part of the natural law that if we are 
to export, we must import. There is no ob- 
jection to exporting. To be economically 
healthy, importing must be accepted. If 
this helps in the cold war, it is an added and 
welcome benefit. 





[From the Hartford (Conn.) Times of Febry. 
ary 1, 1958] 


TRADE AND TARIFF BATTLE 


In a special message to Congress, 
Eisenhower has asked not only for ex 
of the Reciprocal Trade Treaty with other 
nations but also for added Presidential 
powers to negotiate further tariff 
Strong opposition is forming in the 
where such new legislation must originate, 

Three years ago when the last. extension of 
this law was voted, squeaked through 
in the House by a vote of 193 to 192, An 
even stiffer battle is now shaping up. The 
downturn in employment is being urged 
the critics as an added reason for not lower. 
ing tariff walls and letting more foreign. 
made goods come into our markets. 

The President takes an opposite view of the 
job situation. In his message he said: 

“We can either receive the benefits of the 
recipient lowering of trade barriers, or suffer 
the inevitable alternatives of increasingly 
high barriers against our own commerce 
which would weaken our economy and jeo- 
pardize American jobs. 

“In particular, it is essential to enable us 
to meet the latest form of economic challenge 
in the free world presented by communism,” 

In general terms there is no serious fault 
to be found with reciprocal trade. The rub 
comes when specific industries are feared 
to be vulnerable for foreign underselling in 
this country if the President is given power 
to reduce tariffs. He is asking for authority 
to cut import tariffs 5 percent for each of § 
years when certain economic conditions fac- 
tually exist in this country indicating room 
for imports. 

Foreign trade means much to our pros- 
perity. We have become the world’s leading 
trading nation. Last year we exported $34 
billion worth of the products of farm and 
factory. This has provided jobs for several 
million workers. 

But if we are to export it will be necessary 
that we also import, otherwise our foreign 
customers wil? not be able to pay for their 
purchases from us. A shrinking export vol- 
ume would deepen our current downturn in 
output and jobs. 





The Four Chaplains Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on this the 15th anniversary of the sink- 
ing of the steamship Dorchester in the 
North Atlantic, with the loss of more 
than 600 American lives, including 4 
chaplains of 3 great religious 
George Fox, Protestant; John P, Wash- 
ington, Catholic; Alexander L. Goode, 
Jewish rabbi; and Clark V. Poling, Prot- 
estant minister, who gave up their Ih 
that others might live, I should like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
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the pool through the Four Chaplains 
movement, and who was instrumental in 
raising a great deal of the fund, are 


jllustrative of the unselfish-work done by 


that distinguished gentleman to honor 
the sacrifice of the 4 chaplains. 
The letters follow: 
SUPREME COURT OF THE 
State or New Yor«, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 28, 1958. 
Hon. Francis E. Dorn, : 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Frank: You were good enough to 


‘write me last April with reference to the 
* Four Chaplains movement. We have planned 


a 15th annual anniversary of the memorial 
exerciscs of the Four Chaplains Day at the 
Bronx Veterans’ Pool, and I was to partici- 
pate as a speaker. As the February term of 
our court opens on that day, it is impossible 
for me to attend ard, in lieu thereof, I have 
sent a letter to Mr. Benjamin Levin to be 
read at the memorial exercises, I send you 
acopy of this letter. : 

Perhaps I should add, by way of informa- 
tion, that the Four Chaplains Memorial, 
which the funds for the erection of the Bronx 
Veterans’ Pool, was organized by three co- 
chairmen: Irving Geist, of New York; Thomas 
J. Shannahan, of New York; and me. Ben- 
jamin Levin was the architect and builder in 
charge. 

There were many veterans’ groups affiliated 
with us, and it took a number of years be- 
fore we were successful in raising all of the 
funds necessary to complete the pool and 
the adjacent therapy center. We then raised 
additional moneys to erect a glass enclosure 
over the entire pool area so that the pool 
is in use throughout the winter as well as 
the summer months. 

Sincerely yours, 


. 


Gerorce J. BELpock. 
JANUARY 28, 1958. 
Mr. BENJAMIN LEVIN, 
Four Chaplains Memorial, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Ben: I am pleased to note that you 
have completed your plans for memorial 
exercises to take place on the 15th anni- 
versary of the Four Chaplains Day. 

Unfortunately, as the court is in session 
on February 3; I will be unable to partici- 
pate in person. Nevertheless, I should like 
to express my compliments to you and your 


. @sociates who are maintaining the spirit . 


of dedication of the four chaplains, whose 
—? of brotherhood was on the highest 
plane. 

The Bronx Veterans’ Pool is a living 
Memorial to the memory of Rev. George L. 
Fox, Protestant minister; Father John P. 
Washington, Catholic priest;, Rabbi Alex- 
ander L. Goode, and Dr. Clark V. Poling, a 
‘Protestant minister. When these four chap- 
lains of three great religious faiths gave 
their lifebelts to save the livés of enlisted 
men in the sinking of the 8S. S. Dorchester 
on February 3, 1943, they furnished the most 
dramatic example of sacrifice, faith, courage, 
and living brotherhood. No finer example 
of this supreme sacrifice exists than your 
Bronx Veterans’ Pool, where so many vet- 
€rans who have made individual sacrifices to 
Preserve our way of life, are helped in their 
Tehabilitation. 


Please give my warm regards to General 


| DeVoe and to the representatives of all of 


the veterans’ groups and women’s auxiliaries 
who can proudly memorialize this occasion 
by reason of their contributions to the crea- 


_ tion of this structure. 


Sincerely yours, 
GerorcE J. BELDOCK. 


_to its view that bargaining should 
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Retail Clerks Versus Montgomery Ward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, labor- 
management stability apparently will 
become a significant domestic issue dur- 
ing the balance of the present year. In- 
deed, the economic well-being of the 
country is inextricably related to the 
problem of labot peace. In this regard I 
have had occasion to look into the facts 
surrounding the current labor dispute 
existing between the retail clerks 
unions and the management of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. That company is 
one of the large retail organizations of 
this country. Its labor policies -and 
practices effect hundreds of communities 
in which the company maintains retail 
establishments. It is therefore fair to 
say that the current dtspute between 
the clerks and the company has an im- 
pact of national consequence. 

The dispute is important also because 
for the first time in recent years the 
AFL-CIO itself, the parent body of the 
unions, has participated in the negotia- 
tions through the assignment of two of 
its vice presidents. Additionally,. the 
convention of the AFL-CIO in -Atlantic 
City roundly condemned the bargaining 
attitude of Montgomery Ward. I also 
understand that the matter is being 
given careful consideration by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board following 
the filing of charges of unfair labor 
practices against the company. 

It is disappointing to learn that Ward’s 
takes the position as a matter of com- 
pany policy that it is opposed to gen- 
eral wage adjustments and that Ward’s 
alone will determine wages on the basis 
of individual merit. Ward’s takes the 
same position regarding other vital mat- 
ters in the area of collective bargaining. 

Ward’s policy frustrates and is in- 
tended to destroy the entire bargaining 





‘process and makes a mockery of em- 


ployees’ rights to join and to bargain 
through a labor union o; their own 
choice. 

Inevitably such archaic policies foment 
strikes and unrest and such has been the 
result. The clerks union has called 
strikes and is presently engaged in in- 
tensive economic activities against the 
company. Efforts of the United States 
Mediation and Conciliation Service have 
been unavailing. 

It is even more disappointing to find 
that Ward’s seeks to conceal the true 
issues of the dispute by insisting that the 
issue of the strike is. the union’s insist- 
ence on national bargaining, as opposed 
take 
place on a store-by-store basis. Aside 
from the fact that the company has in 
fact negotiated a previous contract with 
the clerks union on a national basis and 
has for months met with the clerks in 
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fruitless centralized negotiations, the 
company’s asserted position is a sham on 
the stockholders and the public. 
Moreover, Ward’s has bargained on a 
national basis with the teamsters union. 
One of the issues of the dispute is the 
company’s discriminatory treatment of 
the clerks union and its refusal to dis- 
close to the clerks the collective bargain- 
ing agreement which it entered into with 
the teamsters union. Significantly, the 
teamsters’ union is engaged in intensive 
propaganda activities supporting the 
position of the company and attempting 
to sabotage the clerks’ strike. 
Investigation discloses that the com- 
pany did grant general wage adjustments 
to the teamsters union of the same type 
denied the clerks. I suggest that the 
company’s practices require investigation 
on just what private arrangement Mont- 
gomery Ward has with the corrupt team- 
sters union. . Why such preference to a 
corrupt union over an honest union? 





Confidence in Orbit, Too 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


Or TENNEGSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the United States and of the free 
world have been cheered by the mo- 
mentous event of Saturday morning, 
February 1, 1958, which placed in space 
the first American satellite. Among the 
many editorial commentaries on this 
event, one of the most pertinent was that 
in the Nashville Banner, one of the 
South’s great newspapers, on Saturday, 
February 1, immediately following the 
news of the successful launching of the 
satellite. I ask unaminous consent that 
this excellent editorial be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

CONFIDENCE IN ORBIT, Too 

The satellite Explorer wasn’t all that went 
into orbit in the wee hours of this Saturday 
morning, February 1, 1958. More than a 
29.7-pound ‘capsule—with this accomplish- 
ment—circled the earth. The news of it 
spread a renewed confidence around the free 
world; a lifting of spirits and morale, a ban- 
ishment of unfounded doubts. 

More than a mere scientific victory, it is 
a moral victory. 

It vindicates faith in the ability of Amer- 
ica to retain its place in the vanguard of 
achievement—and to forge ahead in what- 
ever undertakings security demands. 

Just as substantial confidence rose with 
it, so Gid the pratings of a gloom brigade 
collapse of their own weight; and all that 
propaganda of Soviet superiority takes a 
nosedive to the dumpheap where it belonged 
all the time. 

The Army’s mighty Jupiter-C has done its 
initial job—to the credit of all who had a 
hand in it; a fact of understandable grati- 
fication at Huntsville, and no less to a vast 
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constituency today saluting both military 
and civilian stewards of that responsibility. 

Explorer is lofted. That phase of the job 
is done, a forerunner of remaining efforts to 
perfect the related program in both the 
scientific and the security fields thus opened 
to enlarged experiment. Now is the time 
to get along with other business engaging 
the attention of national leadership, and de- 
manding the best all can give it, without the 
diversion of apprehensive speculation in 
fields best left to the experts. 

As the Banner said throughout this hassle 
prevailing since the sputnik incident of Oc- 
tober, the legitimate task of science is not 
properly a crash assignment, to be carried 
out in atmosphere of hysteria. Intelligence 
did prevail—not panic. Explorer is in orbit. 

To the Army—and to associate services; to 
American science, a heartfelt “Well Done.” 

This was not a race until Moscow sought 
to make it that. 

Once joined as such, it has not been lost. 





An Interstate Compact Is by Far the Best 
and Most Certain Way To Provide Uni- 
form Tax Treatment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a joint 
resolution granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the States of Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island to enter 
into a compact to provide uniform tax 
treatment of nonresidents. 

In a study of the subject made at my 
request by the American Law Division 
of the Library of Congress it was pointed 
out that there is no constitutional inhi- 
bition to State compacts in regard to 
taxes, and that this way of dealing with 
the subject is being given increased at- 
tention. 

Some years ago the Secretary of the 
Treasury in a lengthy report to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance—Senate Doc- 
ument No. 69, 78th Congress, page 78, 
stated: 

In the field of interstate cooperation, the 
Council of State Governments, since 1935, 
has organized commissfons on interstate co- 
operation in most States with membership 
consisting of legislators and administrative 
officers. These commissions have stressed 
the need for reciprocal tax laws to promote 
uniform and nondiscriminatory taxation, 
particularly in the insurance, personal in- 
come, and inheritance-tax fields. 


While I do not deny that a constitu- 
tional amendment is at least one way to 
handle this matter of providing uniform 
tax treatment, I think that it is a long, 
difficult, and uncertain way of going 
about the matter. Further, I hesitate 
to approach States far removed to bring 
pressure on the sovereign States con- 
cerned. Let us, first, I say, use every 
means of seeking an agreement among 
the States directly involved. 

Governors Meyner, Harriman, and 
Ribicoff are going about the matter in 
the best way, I am convinced, in setting 


‘He has succeeded in having the New Jersey 
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up a three-State panel to study this com- 
plex subject. 

I am including two editorials and a 
news article on this subject which is of 
such great interest to the residents of 
the States named in my joint resolution. 

My joint resolution reads as follows: 
Joimt resolution granting the consent of 

Congress to the States of Connecticut, 

Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 

Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island to enter: 

into a compact to provide uniform tax 

treatment of non-residents 

Resolved, etc., That ‘tthe consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to the States of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island to 
enter into a compact designed to provide 
uniform tax treatment of nonresidents 
through agreement not to discriminate be- 
tween residents and nonresidents in the 
levying and collection of taxes. No such 
compact shall be binding or obligatory on 
any of the parties thereto unless and until 
it shall have been ratified by the legislatures 
of eath of the States who are a party to it, 
and it is approved by the Congress of the 
United States. 





[From the New York Times of ‘Monday, 
December 30, 1957] 
Tax DISCRIMINATION 

We can’t say we blame people in New Jersey 
and now in Connecticut for the indignant 
noise made over New York State’s income-tax 
law. Residents of those States who earn 
most of their income by commuting into New 
York suffer rank discrimination. It is fair 
enough that they have to pay New York in- 
come taxes; but it is unfair that they have 
to pay more—on the same income—than they 
would pay if they lived in New York. 

They do this because New York allows these 
nonresident taxpayers to use the short-form 
only type of deduction, which is 10 percent of 
gross income or a top of $500, whichever is 
less. There is no itemization for the non- 
resident. He cannot enjoy deductions for 
real-estate taxes, for interest paid.on debt, for 
sales taxes, for gasoline taxes, for costs of im- 
poverishing illness, for gifts to charity, for 
life-insurance premiums paid to $150. 

Besides suffering a premium rate of taxa- 
tion without representation, the nonresidents 
endure a form of double taxation. In a State 
having no income tax, which is the case with 
New Jersey and Connecticut, other taxes must 
carry the burden of government and notably 
the support of education. The nonresident 
taxpayer must pay a full load in New Jersey 
and Connecticut. Meanwhile, through his 
unfairly large income tax sent to Albany, he 
is helping support local schools in New York. 

So the nonresident not only overpays New 
York State income taxes, while benefiting by 
no reciprocity offset that he might get if his 
own State had an income tax, but he also 
enjoys little reward in New York for. his gen- 
erosity. He can’t share in health-and-wel- 
fare benefits. He and his children would be 
considered rank outsiders by State-aided 
schools. 

In other words, we take his money by em- 
ployer withholding before it even reaches his 
pay envelope to be suré he doesn’t escape, 
and we don’t. want him bothering us with any 
requests for quid pro quo. We suppose these 
people could solve their problem by coming 
over to New York to live. But until they 
become converted they ought to get a fair 
shake from New York. 

[From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian of 
January 30; 1957] 
OvutT-oFr-StTaTeE TAxES 

State Senator Walter H. Jones, Bergen 
Republican, has taken up the cudgels in 
behalf of New Jersey residents who work in 

New York and are taxed by New York State. 


February $ 


Legislature adopt a resolution asking Con- 
gress to initiate a constitutional amendment — 
which would forbid any State from 

income taxes t residents of ano 


State. In addition, he has written Governor 


Harriman, of New York, asking the Empire 
State’s chief executive to “consider he ' 
right what is truly a great tax wrong.” 
New York is not the only State that coj- 
lects imcome*taxes from out-of-State resj. 
dents. There is for instance, the infamous 
payroll tax adopted by the city of Philadel. 
phia as an emergency measure to take care 
of destitute people during the depression 
days of the midthirties. Like all em 
tax measures, the Philadelphia payroll tax 










still is in full force and effect, and so far ag ~ 


anyone knows, probably will remain so in 
perpetuity. 

The way the Philadelphia deal works in 
essence, is that any resident of the City of 
Brotherly Love earning his income out of 
Philadelphia is obliged to pay the tax to 
Philadelphia. And a Jerseyite, for instance, 
who works in Philadelphia, is taxed at the 
source of his income. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheld the legality of the Philadelphia 
tax, just as it has upheld the legality of the 
New York State tax on New Jersey’s “bed- 
room residents.” 

Now, New Jersey has opened fire in a cam- 
paign to have the out-of-State taxation bur- 
den removed or eased. But it might be well 
if we proceed with caution. Right now, New 
Jersey doesn’t have a personal income tax; 
But the way governmental spending is 
mounting, such a tax looms as a distinct 
possibility. If and when that time comes, 
New Jersey will not hesitate to tax residents 
of Pennsylvania and New York who eam 
their incomes in Jersey. 


[From the New York Times of January 11, 
1958} 

HARRIMAN AGREES TO THREE-STATE PANEL ON 
Tax Prorests—JoiIns RIBICOFF AND MEYNER 
In TALKS HERE, BUT DeNIEes INcome Levy Is 
UNFaIR—TWoO GOvERNORS PusH CasE—SaY 
Depucrion RvuLES WorK AGAINST THER 
RESIDENTS—EXxPERTS TO SEEK DATA 

(By Richard Amper) 

Governor Harriman agreed yesterday to 8 
special tri-State study of New York’s nonresi- 
dent income tax after the Governors of New 
Sane eee ee ee 


But he ruled out any possibility of a change 
this year in taxes that New Jersey and Con- 
necticut residents will pay on income earned 
in this State in 1957. 

Mr. Harriman met Gov. Robert B. Mey- 
ner, of New Jersey, and Gov. Abraham A. Rib- 
icoff, of Connecticut, at a luncheon confer- 
ence. They agreed that each would name & 
tax to ‘provide details on the levies 
involved in the dispute. 

They stipulated that the formation of 
such a tax cOmmittee involved no commit- 
ments but that the information it would 
provide was necessary to any further discus- 
sion of the issue. The committee is to be 
formed promptly but no deadline for a re- 
port was set. 

HARRIMAN IS HOST 

The three governors, 411 Democrats, took 
the tax issue in Mr. Harriman’s home, 16 
81st Street. 

Mr. i aeenee and Mr. Ribicoff’s cc 
was this 

Residents of their States who work in New 
York have to pay New York State personal 
income taxes. Unlike New York 
they are subject to 


is less, but may not claim ite 

tions permitted to New Yorkers for 
expenses, State, and local taxes, motor- 

cle fees, and so forth. 
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Mr. Harriman went into the conference 
after having made it clear that he thought 
the tax burden was fair to nonresidents. 

But at a press conference after the lunch- 
eon he said that “New York wants to be fair 
to its neighbors.” 

He noted that at the luncheon discussion, 
“ghen it came down to details each [gover- 
nor] had a different set of figures” on the 
taxes. Therefore, he agreed to the three- 
man committee “without any commitment 
on any of us” but merely to obtain more 
precise figures for further conversations. 

Governor Meyner said that they discussed 
exemptions and deductions, found situations 
in which New York was more than fair. But 
others in which New Jersey residents suffer 
great disadvantage. 

Through the figures of the experts, he said, 
he hoped to persuade Mr. Harriman of-the 
need for changes. 

Mr. Harriman interjected, “I’m not quite 
as optimistic.” 

“TI see no hope of anything being done to 
change the tax anybody pays this year,” he 
said. And Mr. Harriman, who recently voiced 
anxiety over declining State revenue, quickly 
added, “I hope nobody holds back filing their 
income tax this year.” : 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION NEEDED 


Any changes in the nonresident tax would 
require action by the legislature, he said, 
and the 1957 tax forms already “are out.” 

Governor Ribicoff explained that the diffi- 
culty was “having no way to know the im- 
pact” of various categories of deductions 
and the number of nonresidents affected by 
them. 

Mr. Harriman said that it was impossible 
to devise a tax structure to take care of 
every case without creating loopholes for 
others. That might increase “any tendency 
of people to move right out” of New York 
State 


Mr. Harriman estimated .that 175,000 New 
Jersey residents were working in New York. 
Mr. Meyner put the total at 155,000 and said 
that they paid $20 million in State income 
taxes while 50,000 New Yorkers worked in his 
State, which like Connecticut has no income 
tax. Mr. Ribicoff said 20,000 persons from 
his State worked in New York, paying $6 
million in taxes. 

Mr. Harriman replied that about $1,400,- 
000,000 in income earned in New York was 
taken into the neighboring States and con- 
tributed to their prosperity. 

Governor Ribicoff said that 13,000 New 
Yorkers worked in his State and paid no 
Connecticut income tax. He wanted “New 
York to treat Connecticut residents as Con- 
necticut treats New York residents.” 

Governor Meyner deprecated “any retalia- 
tory action” on the ground that the three 
States involved had many common prob- 
lems to solve. He also said that any consti- 
tutional amendment prohibiting a State 
from taxing residents of another was likely 
to fail since 33 States imposed income taxes. 

Both Mr. Meyner and Mr, Ribicoff said 


they would oppose any State income tax in 
their States. s . 
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District of Ohio in the 75th and 76th 
Congresses 


It was my privilege to only serve a 
portion of one session of Congress with 
Dudley White but I had known of his 
excellent record for many years. He 
was a past commander of the American 
Legion of Ohio and like many of us, was 
a World War I veteran. 

He was highly respected, one who was 
devoted to his duties and was a great 
American and public official. I extend 
my sincere sympathy to his family. 


The Administration Looks at REA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a state- 
ment made by Kenneth L. Scott, Direc- 
tor, Agricultural Credit Services, De- 
partment of Agriculture, entitled “The 
Administration Looks at REA.” 

I was very impressed by the Presi- 
dent’s statement in the budget message 
that the Government should endeavor to 
recover the costs of Government loans 
rather than offering Government loans 
at less interest than the money costs the 
Government. The Government’ cer- 
tainly should recover the costs of serv- 
ices of this nature, which are provided 
the citizens. The REA’s 2 percent inter- 
est rate, a lower rate than the Govern- 
ment pays, is not right and the added 
cost should not be borne by the tax- 
payers. 

The statement follows: 

THE ADMINISTRATION LOOKS AT REA 
(Statement of Kenneth L. Scott, Director, 

Agricultural Credit Services, U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, in panel discussion, 

general session, NRECA 16th annual meet- 

ing, Dallas, Tex., February 3, 1958) 

First, I want to thank your able general 
manager, Clyde Ellis, for the invitation to 
attend this 16th annual meeting of NRECA. 

It is an honor and privilege to participate 
in this panel discussion. As officers, di- 
rectors, and representatives of the REA fi- 
nanced systems you have a major interest in 
the forward-looking legislation which the 
administration will be recommending to the 
Congress to strengthen the future of the 
rural electrification systems. The adminis- 
tration appreciates and welcomes this op- 
portunity to discuss this with you. I will 
try to do that during the remainder of my 
allotted 12 minutes. 

In his budget message the President 
recommended an additional appropriation of 
$150 million of Federal funds for the electric 
program and authority to start using more 
private funds during the fiscal year 1959. It 
is estimated there will be a carryover bal- 
ance of $25 million from previous Federal 
appropriations. In addition, there are Fed- 
eral loan funds committed to various REA- 
financed electric systems totaling about 
$600 million which can be used by these 
particular borrowers as needed to complete 
REA-approved construction plans for further 
expansion and improvement of their 
systems . 
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The comparable figures for the rural tele- 
phone program are new appropriations, $56 
million, carryover balance, $3.6 million, out- 
standing commitments about $160 million. 

The President in his recent budget mes- 
sage and in his special agricultural message 
mentioned two REA legislative proposals: 
(1) He stated that the Congress should 
“broaden the sources of funds for the Rural 
Electrification Administration”; (2) the 
President pointed out that “in many cases 
present legislation sets maximum interest 
rates that do not permit the Treasury or the 
lending agencies to cover present costs. At 
my request, legislation has been submitted 
to the Congress requiring that, insofar as 
consistent with the purposes of each pro- 
gram, all costs of future loans be paid by 
the borrowers who benefit from the loans.” 
I call your attention to the fact that REA 
is not singled out for increased interest rates 
on, Federal funds. It is the administration’s 
position that REA should not be singled out 
but that the Congress should review all loan 
programs of the Federal Government. 

The reasons for making these legislative 
proposals may be summarized in this way. 
The changing characteristics of rural areas, 
the large amounts of new capital that will be 
needed by the systems to meet the future 
electric and telephone service requirements, 
and the growing internal soundness of bor- 
rower operations indicate that the time has 
arrived when the REA systems should be en- 
abled and encouraged to start using more 
private funds along with Federal funds to 
finance their loan requirements. 

The progress and accomplishments of the 
rural electric program are truly outstanding. 
These systems have brought immeasurable 
comforts and benefits to rural America; yes, 
and great benefits to the economy in general. 
The services you are providing have been a 
major factor contributing to the unprece- 
dented growth and development of rural 
areas. 

Many of your service areas which 22 years 
ago were largely agricultural, during the 
intervening years have changed greatly. 
About 95 percent of the farms now have 
central station services. Residences, indus- 
tries, commerce, recreational, and other non- 
farm developments and activities have 
changed the character of the American 
countryside. 

Your rural electric systems are adding 
about 100,000 new consumers annually; with 
nonfarm consumers outnumbering farmers 
3 to 1. About half of your power sales aré 
to nonfarm consumers. 

NRECA reports power use is increasing 
100 percent about every 5 years. Reliable 
estimates indicate that capital funds needed 
to finance the growing demand for electric 
power in rural areas during the next genera- 
tion will far exceed the $314 billion loaned 
by the Federal Government through REA 
during its’ first 22 years of operation. The 
President in his message recognized the 
continuing and expanding need for capital 
funds to meet these rural requirements. 

You have a splendid loan repayment rec- 
ord including more than $100 million vol- 
untarily paid in advance of maturities. 
Your systems have-made significant finan- 
cial progress with aggregate net worth of 
nearly $400 million. True, there is a wide 
variation among the individual systems in 
the amount of annual net operating mar- 
gins and accumulated net worth. The ad- 
ministration recognizes that some of these 
systems will need Federal funds on favor- 
able terms to provide needed facilities. The 
President’s budget makes such provisions. 

FPurthermore, all of the systems will con- 
tinue to have the benefit of their part of 
the $34 billion of outstanding 35-year Fed- 
eral loans at the contract rate of 2 percent. 
- REA is a fine example of the Federal Gov- 
ernment heiping to provide needed services 
that could not be furnished through priva:e 
initiative and resources alone. Historically, 
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as such systems have become established 
the Congress and the executive branch of 
the Government have assisted in formulat- 
ing plans which would insure the continued 
progress and development of the system and 
also permit a gradual and orderly shift from 
Government control and financing to system 
management and private financing. In ef- 
fect, the President has recommended that 
REA be assisted and encouraged to take the 
first steps along the road that has proven 
advantageous to other federally sponsored 
systems. 

Your rural electric cooperatives are in 
the strongest financial and service position 
in their history. Your loan needs have been 
met during this administration with record 
promptness and marked improvement in 
services to you. ‘Your consumers are get- 
ting electric power at all-time low rates. 
The wholesale cost of power purchased by 
the rural electric systems dropped in calen- 
dar 1957 to its lowest level—0.71 cent a 
kilowatt-hour on the average. This, plus 
increased use, brought a drop in the average 
retail rate to the all-time low of 2.23 cents 
a kilowatt-hour. 

This spendid record of accomplishments is 
a great tribute to thousands of able and de- 
voted men and women who have been run- 
ning these electric systems. The Govern- 
ment has given the REA systems great 
assistance and it will continue to give 
needed help. 

At this crucial time in our Nations his- 
tory we all know the heavy demands on our 
Federal Treasury to maintain the strength 
and security of this great democracy. As 
loyal and patriotic Americans I think we 
have an obligation to unselfishly appraise 
the extent to which demands may be made 
on the Federal Treasury and to lighten that 
load in every practical way. 


This Isn’t 1929 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in today’s New York 
Times, entitled “This Isn’t 1929.” 

The editorial follows: 

Tuts Isn’t 1929 


The current discussion about the economic 
state of the Nation, beginning with the 
President’s economic report of January 20, 
and continuing through the hearings of the 
Joint Congressional Economic Committee on 
the President’s economic report, which 
opened last Wednesday, has produced some 
divergent comments. No two things said, 
however, have been quite so far apart as 
the remark attributed to the late Lord 
Keynes and a statement made by President 
Roosevelt in his first inaugural on March 
4, 1933. Lord Keynes’ almost legendary 
answer as to how long the 1929 depression 
would endure was that he didn’t know but 
that the last one resembling it in magnitude 
had begun in the fifth century A. D. and 
lasted a thousand years. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ringing declaration was: “The only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.” 

Well, it is evident that we do have some- 
thing to fear. Five out of 6 economists, 
testifying one day last week before the Joint 
Committee, were 1 forward, not too 
happily, to quite a solid little recession which 
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they thought would tend to depress business 
during the remainder of the present year. 
These five gentlemen didn’t believe that de- 
fense orders—which might be considered by 
the cynical as a substitute for PWA, the 
WPA, the CCC and other agencies of the 
Roosevelt era—would suffice to pull us 
quickly out of a slump. 

Nobody, however, seemed to take the cat- 
aclysmic view of Lord Keynes, or even to 
anticipate the misfortunes that actually oc- 
curred during the years between 1929 and 
the eve of the second World War. This is 
not the same country that it was during 
those years. In productive power and in its 
social and economic organization .it is a 
better country. 

Moreover, the recession of 1958, if that is 
what we are to call it, came out of an en- 
tirely different psychology from that of 1929. 
In 1929 literally millions of people were deal- 
ing with imaginary values. The country was 
a vast gambling house. As we all know, 
there has been no such situation recently. 
Like cautious candidates in a closely con- 
tested politicai campaign, we have been run- 
ning scared. 

A second element in the situation, as was 
pointed out in an article by Richard Rutter 
in our news columns the other day, is what 
might be called the parachute effect of cer- 
tain social welfare laws and monetary poli- 
cies which were not available in 1929. Our 
farm price support policy has its weaknesses, 
but it will at least prevent wide-scale farm 
bankruptcy. Social benefits, including un- 
employment insurance and old-age pensions, 
take up some of the slack. The Government 
is in a position not only to expand defense 
preparations but to stockpile strategic mate- 
rials. 

There is also a psychological shock ab- 
sorber against the kind of tragedy that broke 
the hearts of able-bodied men who in 1929 
stood in breadlines and were denied the 
chance to be useful. The theory of riding 
through a depression on the martyrdom of 
the unemployed is dead. We have managed 
to retain a lively tradition of private enter- 
prise, but Government has also assumed 
enough power over the distributive and 
financial functions of our society to prevent 
the kind of collapse that comes from the 
operation of blindly cruel economic forces. 

This isn’t 1929. There will be no collapse 
such as the one that cut the national in- 
come more than in half between 1929 and 
1932. Our business activity will probably 
continue to run in cycles, but these cycles 
need never again be vast in scope nor in any 
single case long continued. The President 
on Friday admitted that “the economy is 
catching its breath” but predicted that the 
“forces of growth” would “reassert them- 
selves later in the year.” We think they 
will—not because they are forces but because 
they are the people of a resourceful and en- 
ergetic Nation, who learned a lesson in the 
1920’s and don’t have to learn it again. 


While it is true that many safeguards 
such as the SEC, unemployment insur- 
ance, social security and many other 
benefits are now in existence, all of 
which were enacted under a Democratic 
administration, it does not follow that 
by being complacent a depression such 
as took place in 1929 will not again occur. 

The President’s prediction that the 
“forces of growth” would “reassert them- 
selves later in the year,” or the hope 
that is expressed in the conclusion of the 
editorial do not reassure me as an Amer- 
ican, or as a Member of Congress. It 
was just such an attitude that brought 


about the severity of the depression in - 


1929 and continued until President 
Roosevelt proceeded with boldness and 
imagination to correct it. 


F ebruary 


Yes, we must not fear as the 
indicates, and we must have faith, You 
must also have vision and, more im. 
portantly, a plan to cope with a de. 
pression if it does come. 

Since 1954 I have been 
White House to call a conference of ouy 
leaders of industry, labor and Govern. 
ment with a view to planning a long. 
range program leading to full employ. 
ment. 

We simply cannot afford to sit back 
and just hope any longer. Now is the 
time to plan ahead and close the bara 
door before the horse is stolen, 


Johnston and Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an excerpt from the February 3 
issue of Human Events entitled “John- 
ston and Foreign Aid” and which refers 
to the efforts of Mr. Eric Johnston in 
publicizing the foreign-aid program in 
this country: 

JOHNSTON AND ForREIGN AID 


Conservatives turn a skeptical eye on the 
recent remobilization of Eric Johnston—the 
leftwing’s favorite errand boy—for the pur- 
pose of selling United States taxpayers on 
foreign aid. Johnston’s present mission, as 
defined at a White House conference of lib- 
eral business leaders last week, is to raise a 
private subscription of $1.7 million, to be 
used in obtaining favorable publicity for the 
foreign-aid program. 

The money is to be channeled through two 
specially created private organizations, the 
Committee for International Economic 
Growth and the Foundation for Education 
on International Economic Relations. Con- 
tributions to both organizations, it is Te- 
ported, will be ruled deductible for tax 
purposes. (Reason for this departure is the 
amendment which Idaho’s Republican Sena- 
tor DworsHak succeeded ‘in getting attached 
to the last Mutual Security Act. The amend- 
ment prevents the International Cooperation 
Administration from spending public funds 
to create publicity for itself.) 

Foreign aid opponents, viewing this flurry 
of liberal activity, make a number of critical 
observations: 

The names of Clarence Randall, William 
C. Foster and Nelson Rockefeller—among the 
17 chosen to assist in promoting the aid 
program—show that the selling job is i 
the hands of the same team that has led 
the way in all previous such private studies. 
Randall headed the commission that po 
affirmed the necessity of continued 
aid; Foster, a long-time advocate of heavy 
foreign spending, was largely responsible for 
the leaked Gaither ; Rockefellet 
headed the group that produced 
month’s Rockefeller Report, ad Loti 
tronomical expenditures (see Human Sve® 
for January 13 and 20, 1958). ee 

The Johnston group plans a mass rally 
to demonstrate the size of popular demand 
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tive activity is to be given the benefit 
of tax-deductibility? Many Washingtonians 
yecall the case Of For America, which was 
denied similar privileges in 1956 for activity 
on behalf of the Bricker amendment.) 

Other financial oddities in the sales pro- 

are noted. Johnston’s work, for ex- 
ample, will be assisted by William C. 
Schmeisser, Jr. “His salary,” commented the 
Chicago Tribune, “and the salaries of two 
secretaries from ICA who are now on the 
Johnston ballyhoo project are being paid 
from a White House special projects fund. 
The taxpayers are thus paying to sell them- 
selves on the joys of taxing themselves in 
the amount of $3.9 billion for distribution 
al " 

Finally, Johnston’s own status in the pro- 

is made the subject of comment. He is 
president of the Motion Picture Association, 
a powerful lobby on behalf of the film indus- 

. Arule of thumb-in the motion picture 
world is said to be: “American sales cover 
the costs, foreign sales bring in the profits.” 
Many foreign governments, moreover, have 
legislation limiting the number of United 
States pictures that can be shown in their 
countries. Thus American filmmakers are 
highly dependent upon the good will of 
politicos abroad. 

Under these circumstances, it is asked, how 
ean motion-picture representative Johnston 
be a disinterested party? Does anyone 
imagine that his assessment of the merits 
of foreign aid will be objective? In John- 
ston’s semiofficial attempts to influence 
America’s legislative process, how important 
is the fact that he cannot afford to antago- 
nize foreign politicians? : 

Johnston is also a former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and his 
leftward course has come as a surprise to 
some American businessmen. Human Events 
however, called the turn on Johnston sev- 
eral years ago, when he was supposedly de- 
fending the free-enterprise philosophy to the 
radicals of the Truman regime. “Any re- 
view of his record as Economic Stabilizer,” 
tan the analysis that appeared in these col- 
umns, “shows him nobly indignant toward 
some businessmen, but charitably tender to- 
ward the labor politicos who are now in the 
ascendant in the bureaucratic apparatus. 
Johnston is indeed a man-on-the-make and 
he is sufficiently wise in the folkways of 
Washington to play with the big battalions” 
(June 6, 1951). 





If We Had No Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 


’ Milwaukee Journal of January 





Ir We Hap No ForREIGN TRADE. - 

If, for one reason or another, trade be- 
the United States and its friends and 
halted, here are some of the things 

that would happen: . 

There would be no coffee, cocoa or tea on 
your breakfast table. You couldn’t buy 
Chocolate or tapioca. Spices’ like pepper, 
wali and mustard would be -rare. So 

olives and olive oil, tuna fish, figs and 


: You would have getting anything 
made out of aluminum; it is made from 
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bauxite, three-fifths of which is imported. 

If radios or TV sets went bad, repair parts 
would be almost unavailable. So would new 
telephones; to manufacture one calls for 
more than 40 different imported materials. 

There wouldn't be many new cars. We 
imported substantial quantities of more 
than 30 different materials required for au- 
tomobile manufacture. 

Maybe we could get along without coffee, 
tapioca, figs, aluminum pans, new tele- 
phones and new cars. But we could not get 
along, and remain a major power, without 
imported minerals which keep our industrial 
machinery running. 

We import 100 percent of our industrial 
diamonds, graphite, quartz, tin and tanta- 
lum ores; between 90 and 100 percent of 
our platinum metals, nickel, strategic mica, 
asbestos, beryl and chrome ores; between 80 
and 90 percent of our manganese ore, cobalt 
and antimony. Roughly 60 percent of our 
lead, zinc and mercury comes from foreign 
nations. 

If trade halted, more than 4% million 
wage earners—about 7 percent of our entire 
labor force—would be jobless. Five percent 
of our national income—$17.2 billion—now 
earned from sale of American goods to for- 
eigners, would disappear. ‘ 

How could such a situation come about? 
By losing our allies and friends of the free 
world. By letting the Communists gain 
domination of the rest of the world. By 
retreating into isolationism. By letting our 
trade agreements with other nations lapse. 

“Together We Are Strong,” is the title of a 
new Department of State pamphiet in which 
these figures outlining the Nation’s depend- 
ence on foreign trade appear. It is obtain- 
able from the Government Printing Office 
in Washington. If you ever harbor thoughts 
about how nice it would be to forget inter- 
national problems, and let allies and Rus- 
sians and sputniks all go hang, it will bring 
you back to reality in a hurry. 





The Minority Is Not Always Wrong 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most difficult problems a Member of 
Congress must from time to time face 
occurs when, after extensive study and 
objective consideration, he discovers 
that his convictions on the merits of a 
vital issue do not accord with the con- 
victions of an overwhelming majority 
of his colleagues. I am sure that all of 
the Members of this body have, at one 
time or another, been beset with agoniz- 
ing doubts when what appears to be es- 
sential truths demand that you counter 
the popular trend. 

I found myself in just such a situation 
in 1952, during the consideration by the 
82d Congress of Fair Trade legislation. 
In this instance, however, evidence in 
the subsequent six short years, clearly 
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tions to Federal enabling legislation for 
resale price maintenance, a pernicious 
system of price fixing which is contrary 
to basic American competitive and con- 
tractual concepts. 

You all recall the situation that existed 
in 1952. By that time, advocates of fair 
trade had secured enactment in 45 States 
of laws prohibiting deviations from 
prices that had been established by a 
manufacturer for his trademarked 
goods. Those laws prohibited price devi- 
ations, not only by those who had by 
contract agreed with the manufacturer 
to maintain resale prices, but also, in the 
infamous nonsigner clauses, prohibited 
deviations by those who had never agreed 
to maintain resale prices and who might 
not even have knowledge of such a con- 
tract. 

The United States Supreme Court in 
1951 in the Schwegmann case effectively 
emasculated fair trade and the burden 
it imposes on interstate commerce in its 
ruling that prices set by manufacturers 
were not enforceable against nonsigners. 
Immediately fair trade advocates intro- 
duced bills to overrule the Supreme 
Court’s. temperate and wise decision. 

Certain of these bills were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, of 
which I was then chairman. Other bills 
were referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. Both 
committees held exhaustive hearings on 
all phases of this problem, and both com- 
mittees reported out bills to overrule the 
Supreme Court and to reinstate fair 
trade. 

Only three members of the Judiciary 
Committee, of which I was one, signed 
the minority report—House Report No. 
1516—in opposition to fair trade. The 
report of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee—House Report 
No. 1437—contains no minority views in 
opposition to resale price maintenance. 
Subsequent action in the House was 
equally one sided. On May 8, 1952, by a 
vote of 196 to 10, the House after vigor- 
ous debate, adopted the McGuire bill 
that had been recommended by the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

In both the Judiciary Committee’s 
minority report in opposition to resale 
price maintenance and on the floor of the 
House, I opposed fair trade on a number 
of grounds. Extensive evidence was 
marshaled to show the history of fair 
trade included the following results: 

It promotes concentration of economic 
power. 

It injures the competitive status of in- 
dependent retailers. 

It fosters violations of the antitrust 
laws. 

It is unfair to the consumer. 

The nonsigner clause that makes a 
man responsible for the terms of a con- - 
tract he did not sign, and of which he has 
no knowledge, and which he does not 
approve, offends treasured principles of 
American ethics and is contrary to the 
entire system of commercial law that is 
the fabric of our economic well-being. 
Subsequent events have sustained these 
arguments. Whereas in 1952, 45 States 
had fair-trade legislation, today only 31 
State fair-trade laws are undisturbed 
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by the State judiciaries. In two States, 
Virginia and Nebraska, the courts have 
voided their entire Fair Trade Acts. In 
12 other States, Arkansas, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Carolina and Utah, the courts have void- 
ed the State laws as to nonsigners and 
thereby have rendered fair trade in those 
States virtually ineffective. I am con- 
fident that, as time goes on, the complete 
elimination of fair-trade price fixing 
will demonstrate the historical truism 
that time converts many a minority posi- 
tion into the majority one. 


Let’s Test the Soviets—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
a second article by the distinguished 
British Marshal of the Royal Air Force, 
Sir John Slessor, written especially for 
the-New York Herald Tribune, which 
explains in more detail his plan for 
American and Russian disengagement 
in Central Europe. I hope that pro- 
posals such as this will be examined 
carefully by our leaders, so that, ulti- 
mately, after thorough discussion and 
agreement with our allies, we can dem- 
onstrate our willingness to offer a fair 
and just proposal for the relaxation of 
tensions in Europe, and thus secure a 
meaningful alternative to the arms race 
now in progress. 

Such proposals have from time to 
time been dismissed as being inimical to 
Germany’s freedom. Actually, such 
proposals, which would hasten the re- 
unification of that torn country, would 
not change at all our responsibility and 
our guarantees of the inviolability of 
German territory. In an age of space 
satellites we are all in the same boat, as 
Sir John Slessor emphasizes. More new 
diplomatic proposals are needed to gird 
up the lagging spirit of the NATO alli- 
ance, and to show to the world that we 
are leaving no stone unturned in our 
quest for peace. 

President Theodor Heuss of West Ger- 
many, in his New Year’s message to the 
German people, made a strong plea for 
painstaking, secret negotiations, recall- 
ing that such allegedly insoluble prob- 
lems as Trieste and the German block- 
ade were ultimately solved by that 
method. “Politics waged solely with 
armaments is unrealistic politics,” said 
Dr. Heuss, a statement with which I am 
certain all of us will agree. 

Sir John Slessor, in his second article, 
sees nothing inconsistent with a pro- 
Western orientation of a reunited Ger- 
many—and who can doubt Germany’s 
devotion to the West?—and a self-im- 
posed limitation on atomic weapons, 
thus providing an effective buffer be- 
tween Soviet and American military 
might. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
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tend my remarks, I include the second 
article by Sir John Slessor, entitled 
“Let’s Test the Soviets on Disengage- 
ment,” with the hope that it will stimu- 
late discussion among those interested 
in this vital problem of peace in Central 
Europe: 

There are three main principles to be 
agreed between ourselves which seem to me 
to be fundamental to any general agreement 
on a policy of withdrawal. These concern 
first the true function of the forces in Ger- 
many, secondly the continuing commitment 
of the United States to the defense of Eu- 
rope after a mutual withdrawal, and thirdly 
the future status of Germany. 

The first problem, the function of the 
forces in Germany, whether they are the 
allied forces of SHAPE or the national forces 
of Germany after an allied withdrawal, is 
really one of ourselves facing, and getting 
all our NATO partners to face, objectively, 
honestly and unemotionally, the true facts 
of life, which in this connection are these: 

It is a fallacy to imagine that nuclear war- 
fare in Europe could be limited on the lines 
envisaged by Dr. Kissinger and the grad- 
uated deterrence school; that 20 or 30 hetero- 
geneous SHAPE divisions with tactical 
atomic weapons could hold up 5 or 6 times 
that number of Soviet divisions armed with 
the same weapons, without it developing into 
all-out thermonuclear war. If we want to 
defend the frontiers of Germany against 
massive invasion with the slightest chance— 
however slight—of avoiding a nuclear holo- 
caust, we must face up to the provision of 
at least the 120 divisions and huge support- 
ing air forces of the Lisbon goals—divisions, 
moreover, of equivalent fighting value and 
ratio of fire power to man power of the So- 
viet divisions. This is simply not a practical 
proposition and it would be folly to attempt 
it. Do not let us any longer try to dodge 
the unpleasant truth that another great war 
in Europe would inevitably carry with it the 
possibility, if not probability, of mutual 
suicide through the use by both sides of the 
ultimate weapon—which in my view is the 
surest guaranty that the Soviets will never 
resort to it deliberately. 

Therefore, the proper function of the forces 
in Germany is to form a frontier screen to 
reduce the chances of our stumbling into 
war accidentally; to prevent our position 
being gradually nibbled away by the usual 
Communist methods; to deal quickly with 
the tactics of erosion, infiltration, minor 
incursions, staged incidents, spontaneous 
risings by disaffected traitors in frontier dis- 
tricts masquerading as peace-loving demo- 
crats, with overt to covert support from 
volunteers from over the border—all the 
usual dreary gamut of Communist tactics; 
to make it too dangerous for any of Ger- 
many’s eastern neighbors to present us with 
some sudden outrageous fait accompli, staged 
in the belief that we would not consider 
it worth the price of all-out war—and for 
Russia openly to support them; in short, to 
act as a fire brigade to smother the small 
outbreak before it can spread into general 
conflagration. 


That, Germany herself would be well able 
to do after an allied withdrawal. And for 
that what is required is not the para- 
military resistance groups which I thought 
the weakest point in Mr. Kennan’s thesis, 
but highly mobile conventional soldiers, par- 
ticularly infantry well trained in urban 
fighting and backed by'some armor and light 
artillery. There need not be as many as 
28 divisions of them, provided they are prop- 
erly mobile. And the last thing they need 
for their job is atomic weapons of any kind. 
That is 1 of the 2 reasons why I consider 
the atom-free zone acceptable. It is also 
the reason why no withdrawal can begin 
until Germany is effectively rearmed at least 
up to the 12 divisions of the Paris agree- 
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ments, so that she will be in a position t 
take over from SHAPE this responsi 
for what I have elsewhere called the screen 
between the frontier policeman and the 
hydrogen bomb on her own borders, 

The commitment of the United States to 
the defense of Europe has of late assumed 
a rather less one-sided character than in the 
past, owing to the largely unwarranted idea 
that sites for intermediate range missiles jp 
Europe are essential to the security of the 
United States. That aspect may come to haye 
less importance in American eyes ag the 
American intercontinental rocket igs de. 
veloped. But the principles will not decregse 
in importance. There is a somewhat wide. 
spread assumption in Britain as well as in 
Europe that withdrawal of American forces 
from the continent will automatically mean 
withdrawal of American concern with the 
fate of Europe. 

This impression was lent some support by 
& passage in one oi Mr. Kennan’s lectures, 


though in a subsequent radio discussion he | 


made clear his opinion that continued re. 
spect of her NATO undertakings by the 
United States—which have been given added 
strength by the wording of the December 
NATO communique—will remain essential, 
He said that in his view the inviolability of 
German territory would remain all impor. 
tant to the United States. That is obviously 
so. It makes no sense in an age of space 
satellites to think of this or that country asa 
European power or a Western Hemisphere 
power—more than ever today we are all in 
the same boat. Indeed, when intercontinen- 
tal bombardment with hydrogen rockets bee 
comes a practical reality—which it is not 
yet—the United States will in my view be 
less and not more able to dispense with the 
support of allies in Europe. 

This may well be the stiffest hurdle of all 
to surmount. Europeans have long memories 
and have not forgotten certain disastrous 
reversals of American policy after World 
War I. If there is to be any hope of getting 
NATO agreement to a withdrawal policy it 
will be a sine qua non that the United 
States—and for that matter also Great Brit- 
ain—should assume the most binding under- 
takings, should engage their honor, to stand 
by their obligations under a reo 
NATO and under any extended security pact 
if their troops leave the mainland of Europe, 

It might make the general policy easier to 
accept if we were to leave small token forces— 
say a brigade group and a regimental combat 
team—somewhere west of the German fron- 
tier as a tangible earnest, an outward and 
visible sign of our continued commitment, 
like the one British soldier demanded by old 
Joffre before 1914. That no doubt would 
mean agreement with the Russians to leave 
@ corresponding token force in one of the 
satellites. A more useful alternative might 
be to agree to leave radar early warning 
screens, Russians along the western edge and 
allies along the eastern edge of the uncom 
mitted area, 


Newsletter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 
‘Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the R 
orp, I include my newsletter of week en! 

—e 1958. 
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The newsletter follows: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

A light legislative week permits @ look 
ahead. Pay TV hearings are concluded be- 
fore our House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. Two questions confront 


-ys: (1) Has the Federal Communications 


Commission the jurisdiction by statutory 
authority to permit or ban subscription TV 
tests, or must Congress act first? (2) Should 
home pay TV be permitted or denied the 
yiewing public by law? 

Arguments for pay TV (over-simplified) : 
(1) Pay TV will be optional to home viewers 
and will offer added features not available 
now (first-run movies, top sport events, 
specialized subjects like opera, education 

ams like medical operations); (2) Con- 

(or the FCC as its arm) cannot deny 
pusiness enterprises the right to try out 
their new ideas, or deny the public the 
choice; (3) The present study by the FCC 
concerns the granting of only test pay TV 
services to learn more about how it would 
work and of public acceptance. 

Arguments against (also over-simplified) : 
(1) Pay TV will siphon off programs now 
free—not add new programs—viewers will 
be forced to pay for what now is received 
free; (2) Pay TV will blackout free TV, 
since each pay channel or program will mean 
that much less free TV; (3) Any test will be 
incomplete by its very nature, hence com- 
prehensive data will not be obtained; further, 
once started, it will be an accomplished 
fact. There would be no return to free TV. 

Proponents are those companies who have 
developed pay systems—Zenith, Telemeter, 
Skiatron, independent TV stations, and 
others. Opponents include certain citizen 
groups and the big TV networks who fear 
pay TV will automatically eliminate advertis- 
ing money which now supports free TV. 
Approximately 35 witnesses, including the 
FCC and network presidents, have appeared 
before us. (Overall, the validity of all testi- 
mony must yet be established.) 

Secretary of State Dulles received some 
commendation this week wheh At BENTLEY, 
of Michigan, and others stressed the view 
held by many Congressmen that the United 
States, as Mr. Dulles is insisting, must be 
firm in dealing-with Russia. The President’s 
letter to Bulganin also states a firm United 
States position that acts not words of good 
faith are necessary from Russia before a 
summit meeting can be considered seriously. 
Appeasement or just conversation would be 
most dangerous, yet this course seems to be 
the desire of certain liberals criticizing the 
Secretary. Further, they criticize Mr. Dulles’ 
alleged moralistic preachments to other na- 
tions. Some of us feel we must keep trying 

present our moral concepts, our spiritual 
Motivation, if we are to win world under- 
standing and/or respect over the material- 
istic and atheistic philosophy of communism. 
Dollar diplomacy cannot do this. It takes 
more and more t of the moral 
and spiritual bedrock of belief that under- 
lies this great Nation, and practicing what 
We preach. When this bedrock weakens, so 


- Shall our Nation weaken. Naturally, we must 


hot convey a patronizing or holier than thou 
attitude. So, good for Dulles. It is my hope 
that he and the President will stand firm 
against Russian blandishments and will 
Stress our beliefs over and over. We cannot 
trust the Communists. They are not United 
States friends. They respect only strength. 
Having broken almost all agreements they’ve 
entered, now it will take deeds to deserve 
any further credence on our part. 

The danger of in ‘the 


monopolistic power 
“hands of labor leaders has been clearly dis- 


in hearings. Violence 


nd abuse of trust and power have been 
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proven. So, what now will be done? Possibly 
nothing. Steps to be taken to cure the pres- 
ent abuses should include legislation to (1) 
limit unions’ industrywide bargaining to a 
single employer; (2) abolishing the check- 
off (enforced collection of union dues and 
assessments by employer); (3) making 
unions liable to damages from their own 
violence (like everyone else); (4) applying 
antitrust laws to unions; (5) setting limits 
on initiation fees, dues, and assessments. 
Actually, the problems should be handled at 
the State-level where State law enforcement 
should prevail, including the right-to-work 
laws, if the people so chose them by vote. 
Yet, it has long passed out of State hands 
into Federal jurisdiction. There is some 
possibility that a national right-to-work law 
will be advanced. The personal freedom of 
workers must be reestablished. The Presi- 
dent’s message on additional legislation to 
provide greater protection for the rights of 
individual workers, the public, the manage- 
ment, and unions covers the needs well. 
Now we shall see what legislation is forth- 
coming and whether Congress will act. I 
doubt it. Only the people can force it, if 
they will. 

The attack on Dallas I have answered on 
the floor of the House this week. The REcorp 
is now straight and others reminded that 
attacks can boomerang. 





It Was Cold Winter Day When the First 
Transoceanic Phone Call Was Handled 
at Houlton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
which appeared in the January 9, 1958, 
issue of the Houlton Pioneer-Times, 
Houlton, Maine: ' 

Ir Was CoLD WINTER DAY WHEN THE FIRST 
TRANSOCEANIC PHONE CALL WAS HANDLED AT 
HoULTON 

(Reprinted from the Houlton Times, Jan. 12, 

1927) 

The English Accent on the voice of New 
York passed each other in midair and mid- 
ocean Friday, January 7, 1927, in more than 
40 conversations marking the successful in- 
auguration of the first transatlantic radio 
telephone service on a commercial scale 
through the new receiving station that had 
just been completed at Houlton. 

In less than an hour, flying on the waves 
with the speed of light, business to the 
extent of more than $6 million had been 
transacted by bankers, a new agency had re- 
ceived the first commercial radio-telephone 
news dispatch sent from London and busi- 
nessmen and othe#s were waiting for the wire. 

- ‘The line was officfally opened at 8:44 a, m., 
when President Walter S. Gifford, of the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., took 

down the receiver and asked to be connected 

with Sir G. Evelyn P. Murray, of ‘the British 
general post office. 
THREE THOUSAND, FIVE HUNDRED MILE 
CONVERSATION ~ 

A half minute later the two were talking 
seated some 3,500 miles apart with high seas, 
western England, New England and 6,300 
miles of circuit route between them. 

It was the least auspicious conversation of 
the day, for despite its ceremonial signifi- 
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cance, static crashed and spit as the waves 
of talk from London came through the air 
across the Atlantic near Houlton, the Ameri- 
can receiving station. 

Newspapers were the first to avail them- 
selves *of the new means of communication. 
Adolph 8S. Ochs, publisher of the New York 
Times, spoke with the editor of the London 
Times as did the editors of the New York 
Evening World and London Express chat- 
ting about the sun shining both in New York 
and London, 


FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR DEAL 


The foreign exchange department of the 
International Acceptance Bank placed one of 
the first calls, completing a $5 million for- 
eign-exchange transaction. When the deal 
was consummated, the Midland Bank called 
the International Acceptance Bank and ar- 
ranged a foreign-exchange transaction in- 
volving $1 million the two deals necessitat- 
ing the eventual use of 5 currencies. 

So numerous were individuals who had 
applied to talk at $25 a minute that the serv- 
ice was continued on additional 414 hours. 

Despite the first days of static which had 
almost entirely disappeared toward later af- 
ternoon, the service was declared to have 
proved a technical success. The static at 
first declared to be due to atmospheric con- 
ditions off Houlton, was later believed to 
have been caused by English channel condi- 
tions. 

The distance from Houlton to New York 
was 600 miles and from Houlton to Rugby 
Point in England 2,900 miles and from 
Rugby Point to London, 85 milés. Trans- 
mission from this country was made from 
Rocky Point, Long Island, N. Y., and receiv- 
ing was through the station at Houlton. 





Germany’s Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith, 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
under date of February 3, 1958, entitled 
“Germany’s Ambassador.” 

I, regret. that, while the editorial 
speaks highly of the magnificent contri- 
butions Ambassador Krekeler has made 
in representing his nation here in Wash- 
ington, I think it could have been longer 
and could have dealt more fully with the 
splendid contribution Dr. Krekeler has 
made to the goodwill existing between 
these two great nations of the free 
world. 

As Germany’s first postwar envoy to 
the Nation, Dr. Krekeler had to heal 


‘scars and mend feelings which were 


deep rooted. The recent war was a bit- 
ter one, it was a hard-fought one and 
it touched the heart and the purse 
strings: of every segment of activity in 
both Germany and America. From 
total destruction, Germany, under the 
leadership of Dr. Adenauer, has emerged 
one of the strong nations of the world 
today. With a sound economy and 
sound leadership, she is. respected and 
admired by other nations of-the free 
world. America spent vast sums of 
money to assist Germany in the posi- 
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war period when she needed friends. 
This was a noble-experiment and events 
have proved that our trust was well 
placed and well founded. 

I am convinced that Germany Is dedi- 
cated to peace. Every action she has 
made since her recovery points in this 
direction. The men whom Dr. Adenauer 
has selected to represent her have been 
men of good judgment, excellent tem- 
perment, and visionary in their deal- 
ings with other nations. Germany of to- 
day is respected in the world of nations 
because she is represented by men like 
Dr. Heinz Krekeler. As Dr. Krekeler de- 
parts America for his new assignment in 
Europe, he will be well qualified to assist 
in making a worthwhile contribution to 
a program that will save Europe from 
future destruction. 

I have every confidence that his suc- 
cessor will be a man of a similar stature. 

The editorial follows: 

GERMANY’S AMBASSADOR 

Ambassador Heinz L. Krekeler has been 
both an effective advocate of the policies of 
Chancellor Adenauer and a stanch friend of 
the United States during his 744 years in 
Washington. Perhaps his greatest service 
as Germany’s first postwar envoy has been 
that of removing suspicion of the past as 
the Federal Republic has emerged as a 
strong, democratic, and allied nation. The 
earnestness of this soft-spoken chemist and 
business administrator has commanded re- 
spect even in momentary disagreements and 
his constant effort to help weld Germany in- 
to a larger European framework has been in- 
spiring. As he leaves to become a member 
of the new commission on Euratom (the Eu- 
ropean Atomic Energy Community) he will 
carry with him warm regards and the knowl- 
edge that his reported successor, Dr. Wilhelm 
Grewe, will benefit from the place he has 
established here. 


Seven-Point Program To Strengthen Our 
Merchant Fleet Adopted by Brother- 
hood of Marine Engineers, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
resolution adopted by the Brotherhood 
of Marine Engineers, AFL-CIO, outlin- 
ing a seven-point program for strength- 
ening the American-flag merchant fleet 
and maintaining an ample pool of skilled 
maritime manpower. 


The resolution follows: 
BROTHERHOOD OF MARINE ENGINEERS, 
AFL-CIO 


(The following resolution on maritime af- 
fairs was adopted at a regular BME mem- 
bership meeting January 21. It outlines a 
7-point program for strengthening the 
American-flag merchant fleet and maintain- 
ing an ample pool of skilled maritime man- 
power.) 

BME RESOLUTION ON MARITIME POLICY 

National defense and economic growth re- 
quire an enlarged American flag merchant 
fleet and an adequate body of trained and 
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available seamen and ships’ officers. Efforts 
by Congress to encourage private shipping 
and to make it more attractive to new inves- 
tors have been frustrated by the lack of a 
Government policy for developing a mer- 
chant marine that can transport 50 percent 
of this Nation’s commerce. 

The result is a dangerously shrinking mer- 
chant fleet and the prospect of future short- 
ages in skilled maritime manpower. The de- 
cline has been felt in all branches of pri- 
vate American-flag shipping. The domestic 
lines, subject to unfair competition from 
the railroads, have never regained the posi- 
tion they held before the Government draft- 
ed them for the war effort in 1941. A num- 
ber of tramp shipping lines, beset with eco- 
nomic problems and denied constructive 
Government aid, have gone out of business, 
leaving a shortage of vessels for this serv- 
ice, reducing employment opportunities for 
seamen and cutting national income. 

Even the foreign liner trades are not thriv- 
ing. To date, not a single nonsubsidized 
line has announced plans to replace aging 
tonnage, and only a small number of sub- 
sidized companies have actually contracted 
for new ships. Competition from Govern- 
ment-owned vessels in the Military Sea 
Transportation Service adds to the problem 
these lines face. 

The greatest loss to American shipping 
has been in the tanker trades. Hundreds of 
tankers have been transferred to the run- 
away-flags of Liberia and Panama, at a cost 
of thousands of seamen’s jobs and a loss of 
untold sums in taxes. The foreign transfer 
policy has developed into a huge giveaway 
program for powerful American oil produc- 
ers, probably the most profitable and privi- 
leged industry in the world. The program 
permits oil producers with foreign interests 
to evade millions of dollars in taxes and 
amounts in effect to a hidden subsidy to the 
oil industry at the expense of the American 
public. : 

American-flag shipping in the ore trades 
is also underdeveldped. Much of the strate- 
gic ore imported into the United States is 
carried in ships owned by giant American 
industries and operated under runaway-flags. 
As in the tanker trades, this policy permits 
tax evasion and hurts our economy. 

Little has been done to encourage the con- 
struction of new passenger ships to carry the 
increasing number of tourist-class passen- 
gers. Failure to act in this field has resulted 
in a shortage of tonnage for defense and the 
loss of tremendous potential revenue for the 
Nation. 

The unhealthy state of American-flag ship- 
ping can be remedied through a comprehen- 
sive program designed to assist present opera- 
tions and to encourage new investors to get 
into the steamship industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to take 
the following action: 

1. Assist tramp shipping through construc- 
tion and operating subsidies and other meas- 
ures designed to result in the expansion of 
United States-flag tramp shipping. 

2. Encourage the development of coastwise 
and intercoastal shipping. 

3. Provide additional subsidies and other 
aids to companies engaged in the foreign 
trades. ‘ ; 

4. Halt the transfer of United States-flag 
ships to runaway-flag registry. 

5. Encourage American shipping interests 
to operate offshore tankers and bulk car- 
riers under the American flag. 

6. Encourage the construction of tourist- 
class passenger ships from Atlantic, Gulf, and 

@Pacific ports. 

7. Take whatever steps are necessary to 
help American ships carry 50 percent of this 
Nation’s waterborne commrerce, in accordance 
with the objectives of the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act. _ 

BROTHERHOOD OF MARINE ENGINEERS. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, 97 
years ago Kansas was admitted to the 
Union. 

Were I to relate the story of Kansas, 
my remarks would be interpreted ag 
boasting. 

Hear, then, the voice of an outsider, g 


man who has seen much of the world, 


the “man on the go,” Alex Dreier, who, 
on National Broadcasting Co. 


radio, 
Sunday, January 26, 1958, had this to 


say about Kansas: 

This is the geographical center of the Na- 
tion and the sentimental headquarters of 
the old West—Kansas, a kaleidoscopic 
blending of the old and new, the East and 
West, and sometimes the North and South, 
too, where more wheat is grown than in any 
other place in America, if the wind doesn’t 
carry it all away; for those Kansas howlers 
have transferred enough real estate to the 
Jayhawk State’s neighbors to build a couple 
of new Rhode Islands. 

You can like this place, or love it, or hate 
it; but you can’t possibly ignore it. For, like 
a fiery, irresistible woman, Kansas has dé« 
manded to be heard from the days when she 
was a@ raw young territory, ready to claw, and 
shoot, and stumble her way into the ranks of 
statehood. 

People have been talking about Kansas 
ever since the first midwestern settlers 
plunged a plow into her innards and tried 
to prove that man was made to live close 
to the soil. 

It was a country editor, named William 
Allen White, who once observed: “When any- 
thing is going to happen in this country, it 
happens first in Kansas.” And there was 
the ring of truth in it. : 


And one of the reasons for it, perhaps, cal 


be seen in another famous quote which 
went: “Kansas is the child of Plymouth 
Rock.” 

That, by way of explaining that the Jay- 
hawk State, for all its early fire and brim- 
stone, still nursed a hangover from Puritan 
rumblings of conscience. 

No one has quite figured out why, but this 
State hag always had a history of fast de 
cisions and even faster action. When it has 
been right it has been blessed, and when it 
has been wrong, it moved 
decisions so quickly that most of its neigh- 
bors forgot and forgave its mistakes. = 

The Kansas story begins somewhere 
in the 1540’s when Coronado and his i 
picked their way through country that wa 


It was a Kansas of peace and plenty. — 
But four centuries later you speak of Kal- 
sas and the stay-at-homes in other State 
Kansas. Duststorms” 
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vegetables easy. The great cattle spreads are 

‘gill here, but you'll find more names on 

them now. And farming, despite the rapid 

growth of the cities, is still con- 

the number one activity; though 

some local industrial boards will give you an 
t on that one, 

Modern Kansas is at least everything, if 
not more, that Chicago and New York are. 
But it is the older Kansas that has fired the 
imagination of America. Maybe because we 
are all sentimental western buffs, clinging 
to one of the few real folk traditions we have 
ina country that makes a product today, and 
obsoletes it tomorrow, whether it be a toaster 
or a jet bomber. 

The Kansas many folks have learned to 
love is the Kansas that is gone. The Jay- 
hawk State of the fast gun, and the pretty 
dancehall girl. The wild towns: The Dodge 
Citys, the Wichitas, the Abilenes, where sup- 
posediy steely-eyed sheriffs sometimes out- 
drew the paid gunmen, the cattle thieves, 
the eastern gamblers with the derringers in 
their jeweled vests. 

This was once, and in some ways still is, 
the sentimental home of the American cow- 
boy who spent most of his time tending 
cows,.but is always pictured battling the 
Indians, the bad guys, and the elements. 

But Kansans smile harder and longer at 
these stories than the more sophisticated 
dudes. They know their real history, and 
they're proud of it. 

It has been one in the best traditiom.of 
victory over adversity, for Kansas has spe- 
cialized in adversity. It was, and sometimes 
still is, a constant battle against wind and 
dust and drought, crop failures and bank- 
tuptcy, and stock-killing tornadoes. But 
Kansans have come them all—not 
entirely unscathed—but richer and wiser in 
experience and the curious art of living in 
&@ sometimes-hostile place that tests the 
mettle of a man too soon—and to often. 

What kind of people did it take to tame 
this place and turn it into a modern, thriv- 
ing State? Well, like in all America, it took 
all kinds. In Kansas it was hard midwest- 
ern farmers and equally hardy and deter- 
mined Mennonites from Germany who 
brought the State their newly developed 
Turkey red hard wheat. These were the 
core, but there were more. Speculators, rail- 
Toad men, stage liners, the Buffalo Bills and 
the Wild Bill Hickoks, and more bad men 
than you could find in your local movie 
house in a whole year of Saturday after- 


Kansas turns out all kinds of people; like 
& President, who grew up in Abilene, and a 
famed author by name of Damon Runyon, 
who never could get Manhattan out of his 

. He was born in Manhattan, Kansas, 
and died in New York’s Manhattan. 

And then there were men like Henry Var- 
tum Poor, one of America’s greatest crafts- 
men in ceramics; and William Allen White, 
whom many insist was the greatest news- 
Paperman ever produced by America. | 

And, just as it took all kinds to make 
America, it took even more kinds to create 
Kansas. But a hardy kind; a mod- 
emn-day pioneer with steel in his backbone, 
to stick through the drought and the dust 
that sometimes teamed up to plague the 
western plains. 

The average Kansas citizen has the high- 
est average per capita wealth and bank de- 
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flour mills, meatpacking plants, oil refiner- 
ies, and airplane factories. And besides many 
beautiful public buildings and art museums 
you'll find Friends University and the Mu- 
nicipal University of Wichita. 

Topeka, in the northeast on the Kansas 
River, is the headquarters of the famous 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Here is 
based the world-famous Menninger Founda- 
tion and Washburn, University. 

Kansas City—Kansas, that is, brother—is 
the second-largest city in the State, and its 
chief manufacturer. It’s second only to Chi- 
cago asa meatpacking center and also pro- 
duces soap and grain products and a variety 
of other necessities from oil to bread. 

Hutchinson mines and refines salt and has 
a big beet-sugar industry. Manhattan boasts 
the State College. And Lawrence is the home 
of the University of Kansas. 

And then, of course, there are the old wild 
and woolly western towns, previously noted, 
as well as interesting old Medicine Lodge 
where a great pageant is held every 5 years to 
commemorate the signing of a peace treaty 
between the United States Government and 
the chiefs of five Indian nations. It was in 
Medicine Lodge that Carrie Nation first began 
her march against alcohol—the swigging 
kind—and the home of the saloon-busting 
prohibitionist lady still stands on Oak Street. 
Elsewhere in this unique State are remind- 
ers of John Brown’s rampages against the 
proslavers. i 

But this is Kansas—yesterday. Kansas 
today is a modern progressive State, plan- 
ning, building, designing, improving: They 
have always called it a “place where things 
get done” and big things are getting done 
right now. Roads, schools, bridges, irriga- 
tion and power projects, either on the draw- 
ing boards now or disturbing your sleep 
tomorrow morning. 

John Brown’s body may lie amouldering in 
the grave, and maybe Carrie Nation isn’t 
marching on in her own groove these days, 
but Kansas is going places. Don’t ask us 
where; ask a Kansan. All we know is that 
here is our kind of State—Kansas—where 
something’s always doing, and because it is 
we've got a better America. 





H. R. 10426, Re Increasing the Per- 
missible Time Between Advance Pur- 
chase of Rights-of-Way and Construc- 
tion Under Section 110 of Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, From 5 te 7 

_ Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H. R. 10426 to amend sec- 
tion 110 (a), “advance rights-of-way ac- 

tions of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956.” Under the provisions of 
this bill amending the present act per- 
mission would be granted to extend the 
period of time in which actual construc- 
tion is required to be started from 5 years 
to 7 years after purchase of rights-of- 


way. rm 

has shown that additional 
time is justified and needed between the 
purchase, not only for construction of the 
Interstate System but also on primary, 
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secondary and rural and urban high- 
ways, of rights-of-way and actual con- 
struction. 

The present section 110 (a) provides 
that a 5-year period is the outside limit 
of time between the fiscal year in which 
a request for reimbursement of the cost 
of acquired rights-of-way is made and 
commencement of actual construction. 
Under the present provisions the States 
are seriously hampered from purchasing 
rights-of-way unless construction is defi- 
nitely programed to begin within the 
5-year period. In many States such as 
Florida, where the cost of rights-of-way 
is daily increasing and plans for sub- 
stantial highway construction are being 
made far in advance of the actual be- 
ginning of work this provision is not as 
Tully helpful as was intended. 

The provision for advance purchase of 
rights-of-way and reimbursment by the 
Federal Government of their share of 
these costs was written into the Highway 
bill of 1956 as the result of my amend- 
ment offered in the Committee on Public 
Works and contained the provisions of a 
bill which I introduced in the House. 
This section acknowledged the very real- 
istic problem of acquiring rights-of-way 
well in advance of construction—per- 
mitting more long-range planning, pro- 
viding for purchases at less cost and au- 
thorizing for the first time the use of 
funds well in advance of construction by 
the States in order to acquire needed 
rights-of-way. 

The State Road Department of Flor- 
ida, through its chairman, Wilbur Jones, 
advised the Florida delegation, and re- 
affirmed this advice in writing, that “the 
extension of time would be of material 
help in Florida, where costs of rights-of- 
way are mounting at an alarming rate.” 
He further pointed out, “the Department 
would be able to acquire needed land in 
many areas without the pressure of get- 
ting construction underway in all areas 
within the present deadline of 5 years.” 

I believe that the amendment offered 
by me today would further carry out the 
intent of Congress under section 110 (a) 
which for the first time provided for ad- 
vance purchase of rights-of-way, the 
wisdom of that legislation having been 
proven manifold—and the estimate of 
savings under this provision being as 
high as 10 percent of the total cost of 


‘hhighway programs throughout the coun- 


try. This proven value should justify 
extension of the period from 5 to 7 years 
in order to make this important provi- 
sion even more workable and useful. 





Misconceptions of Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is generally agreed that few of our for- 
eign correspondents have the ability to 
penetrate to the core of an issue that is 
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consistently exhibited by C. S. Sulz- 
berger, of the New York Times. Last 
fall Mr. Sulzberger wrote a series of dis- 
patches from the Far East in which he 
analyzed some of the reasons why our 
policies are misconceived. I present 
herewith one of these articles. It ap- 
peared in the Times November 20 last: 
Wuere Poticy Gozs WrRonc— 
I. MISCELLANEOUS 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Mania, November 19.—The greatest asset 
of Soviet diplomacy since Stalin’s death is 
that it has succeeded in giving an appearance 
of change. Its objectives may not swerve, but 
its methods are now subtle and successful. 
“Change is the law of life,” Secretary Dulles 
recently said, “and that includes interna- 
tional life.” Is it not time for us to rns 
change in our foreign policy? 

In approaching this problem we must de- 
fine what we seek in world affairs. We know 
our aspirations are peaceable and our gen- 
erosity is renowned. Why cannot everyone 
accept this at face value? There are perhaps 
several reasons. 

At the heart of the matter rests confusion, 
even among those who govern us, concerning 
the Nation’s real desires. We have allowed 
our policy to become synonymaus with anti- 
communism. This forces us to sacrifice both 
sense and flexibility. Anticommunism alone 
is no policy. Hitler discovered this. 

Yet, surely what we seek is clear enough. 
We want peace, but not at any price. We 
intend to protect our vital interests. We 
wish to prevent dissolution of free, friendly 
nations. We are ready to deal with all who 
support these aims. And we go wrong when 
we fail to concentrate upon such plain ideas. 

Our enemy is no specific ideology—but all 
ideologies tied to aggrression. It is that 
simple. Unfortunately, however, our leaders 
too often describe our intentions in-mean- 
ingless generalities designed to soothe the 
voter. They resemble those statesmen de- 
scribed by a Chinese sage, Lao-tzu, who “just 
made everything pleased with itself while 
they maintained their poise in the incom- 
mensurable and wandered in the non- 
existent.”’ 

Such linguistic ritual does not defeat a 
messiah. And, to some of this earth’s dis- 
couraged and dispirited peoples, communism 
remains a messiah’s faith. All nations do 
not regard the fat-dripping comfort of our 
life as a historical acme. 


ATHENS AND SPARTA 


Should we not remember that other satis- 
fied regimes have crumbled in the past? 
Athens, for all its pride and power, lost the 
contest with Sparta. We must never forget 
that self-deception can lead to political 
dementia. 

Nevertheless, we are given to self-decep- 
tion: We deceived ourselves about our tech- 
nical superiority over Russia. We continue 
to deceive ourselves about reality in China. 
We even deceive ourselves about ourselves. 

We are pleased with our accomplishments, 
Therefore we assume our methods are suit- 
able to everyone. American democracy has 
on the whole worked well for us. But other 
peoples of different heritage and circum- 
stance wouldn’t know what to do with it. 

Our own democracy is patently imperfect. 
Had we been more aware of this and postured 
less righteously abroad, we need not have 
been so embarrassed by the shame of Little 
Rock. In foreign affairs one must recall the 
beam in one’s own eye while decrying the 
mote in others. Lao-tzu counseled: “Discard 
righteousness and the people will regain the 
love of their fellows.” 


PREACHMENT AND PRACTICE 


Clearly we must cease diplomatic sermon- 
izing. This applies to preachments by our 
leaders on the rights and wrongs of neutral- 
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ism, on national versus international com- 
munism, on some nations’ colonialism and 
our own anticolonialism—as expressed in 
Okinawa. 

There is sense in modesty. Let us no long- 
er delude ourselves about how good we are. 
Dulles says: “We do not assume the right 
to meddle or be the arbiter of other peoples’ 
affairs.” Admittedly the cause was just, but 
what were we doing in Guatemala or in 
Italy’s 1948 elections? 

If we wish to scrutinize the morals of 
diplomacy, let us examine our own supreme 
paradox. We preach democracy to states 
which cannot apply it and simultaneously we 
support dictators. 

Many Africans and Asians are unsuited for 
either our politics or economics. America’s 
system is tailored for a relatively underpopu- 
lated nation rich in resources. Yet we spon- 
sor it in lands where it might wreck the bene- 
ficiaries. And with no sense of contradic- 
tion, we ally ourselves with Franco, Salazar, 
Batista, Field Marshal Sarit, and the slave- 
owning King Saud. 

This anomaly would appear less strange 
were we to stop our lecturing. Policy is a 
matter of national self-interest. France’s 
most Christian king once banded with the 
Sultan against a Pope. When we fought 
beside Russia we did not fool ourselves about 
its dogma. 

Too often reality is obscured by wishful 
thinking. We confound diplomatic recog- 
nition with political approval. The Baltic 
states vanished 18 years ago; but we still 
recognize them. We continue to act as if 
Chiang Kai-shek speaks for all China, not 
Formosa. 

We insist communism is repugnant to re- 
ligious persons. Yet it manages to penetrate 
Islam. We assume, so Dulles says, that com- 
munism will become more liberal. This is 
contrary to the advice of Milovan Dijilas, now, 
in a Communist prison. How often do we 
build on false assumptions? 


Protections for the Public Shareholder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic shareholder plays a vital role in our 
economic system. It is important that 
the Congress not allow him to be over- 
powered by big banking interests. I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following enlightening testi- 
mony given by Lewis D. Gilbert before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency on January 31, 1958: 

STATEMENT OF Lewis D. Grupert BEFrorRE THE 
House BANKING COMMITTEE ON THE FINAN- 
on INSTITUTIONS AcT, Fripay, JANUARY 31, 
19 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the commit- 


before the Senate committee last year. I, 
have no desire to be repetitious. My testi- 


the floor of every bank meeting. 
desire to recapitulate why I ask that 
provisions of mandatory cumulative | 


February 


be maintained in the public shareholder ine 
terest. 

Mr. Laurence H. Armour, vice chairman 
of the board of the La Salle National Bank 
of Chicago, in a public letter read on 
floor of the Senate by the senior Senatoy 
from Illinois, with his express permission, 
summed up the case for keeping mandatory 
cumulative voting thus: 

“I think this provision applied to banks 
as well as other corporated institutions hag 
been a healthy thing * * *. :Under the new 
law the ownership of even 49 percent of g 
national bank could be entirely without 
resentation on the board. In spite of the 
testimony of certain individuals and 
in the banking business * * * it is my firm 
opinion that the elimination of m 
cumulative voting goes against the modern 
trend in corporate thinking in this 
that all shareholders should have the 
to be represented and to express themselyes 
through their elected representatives in pro. 
portion to the size of their holdings.” 

You have heard so many bankers speak for 
management legislation that it is my duty 
to the shareholders I represent without 
charge at annual meetings each year, in addi- 
tion to my own family holdings, to point out 
that we shareholders are also entitled to 
protection just as much as bank — 
ment and depositors. 

In an era of mergers I can think of nothe 
ing more dangerous than taking away man- 
datory cumulative voting. I agree dom. 
pletely with the views of the junior Senator 
from Ohio who said that, if you do not heed 
the warnings, cumulated voting will return 
under far more drastic conditions. §o I 
plead with you now, as I pleaded with the 
bankers ‘last year, not to pursue the fight- 


money policy further—do not touch manda. - 


tory cumulative voting. 

The remedy against abuse is the simple one 
providing that a director may be removed 
from office by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board upon a finding of un- 
safe or unsound practices. Strengthen this 
as you will, do not touch mandatory om 
lative voting. 

I ask you to reread the comments of the 
senior Senator from Illinois and the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, as noted in thelr 
great minority report on this subject. I ask 
you, if you voted to take it away when this 
committee last met, to do as the great Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has done and reverse 
that vote. Said Mr. Casg on the floor of the 


_ Senate: “I voted wrong. I feel that when 


we are considering proposed legislation we 
have a responsibility to enact legislation 
which will make the banks operate success- 
fully, but at the same time there is certainly 
a fiduciary relationship between the bank 
and the eommunity. If there is a question 
of a choice between p: 


solved in favor of legislation which help to 

make the banks good trustecs of ron 

deposits.” ; 
OPTIONS 


So much for the subject of cumali 
voting. However, there are other great de- 
fects in the present bill which do not 
the public shareholders adequate protec: 
tion. Again we have the right to —- 


February 12, 1957: “I have been astot 
sometimes at what the Officers of 4 
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to grant options let us at least strengthen 
it against speculation. The provision which 

ts officers to get options at 85 percent 
of market or book value should be changed 
to 100 percent of market. 

There should be a definite provision that 
options may not be sold until 2 years after 
exercise. Shareholders put their money 
down, those getting options do not. It is 
not fair to ask that we owners take all the 

. Let them take some too. 

Options dilute our equity so there is no 

real advantage unless there is an increase in 
prietary interest, which can only be 

achieved if the stock is held not sold im- 

mediately after 6 months. ‘ 

Finally there should be a_ provision 
whereby the option should not be cumula- 
tive. This is the one time I am not for 
something cumulative, if I may be excused 
for this light note. 

There should be no possibility of a “kill- 
ing” by bank executives who fail to exercise 
their options until the last year and then 
suddenly cash in because some un 
event has made the share valuable due to 
conditions having little or nothing to do 
with his incentive efforts as executives. 

I might point out the the Governor of 
New York recently vetoed a similar option 
bill in New York State banks. The least we 
can do here is to strengthen the option pro- 
visions, in the public shareholder interest. 


NEED FOR BETTER VOTING PROTECTION 


There is one further serious drawback in 
the present provisions of the Financial In- 
stitutions Act. There is no provision for 
the full disclosure contained in the kind of 
proxy material which owners of shares in 
listed corporations have, and which is also 
in the Fulbright bill extending this pro- 
tection as is right to the over-the-counter 
stocks. Banks are not covered by the Ful- 
bright bill. Full disclosure of holdings of 
the board, top bonus and salary payments, 
and top pensions should be made when a 
bank management asks for our proxies. 

We have the right to know. Why do you 
deny us this right? The Comptroller of the 
Currency takes no interest in us, unless the 
law requires it. Protect us with your might. 

Nothing is more important to the citizens 
of the United States than having more bank 
stockholders—not speculators, but perma- 
nent investors.. Give us the protection we 
need and the investments many of us will 
make are bound to increase. This means 
strengthening the Financial Institutions bill, 
oe weakening the rights of bank share- 

ers. 





Let’s Test the Soviets—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 





3 These are welcome debates that are 


taking place among so many who seek a 
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more positive approach to foreign af- 
fairs. The time has now, come for a 
thorough discussion in the Department 
of State of the proposals that have been 
made for the disengagement of those 
Soviet and United States troops that so 
directly confront each other across the 
middle of Germany. Before we can 
schedule a summit meeting with the So- 
viet leaders, we and our allies ought to 
have some well-formulated proposals to 
offer. A western diplomatic conference, 
where working groups from the NATO 
countries can discuss various proposals 
preparatory to a new diplomatic offen- 
sive, then, seems in order. Such a con- 
ference might last 2 or 3 weeks, and 
should include talks by political and mil- 
itary officials from all the NATO coun- 
tries. After this coordinating confer- 
ence, the West could then begin nego- 
tiations with the Russians, having at 
hand some well thought out proposals 
for the relaxation of tensions in Eu- 
rope—in contrast to the ill-prepared 
1955 Geneva Conference. 

It has been argued that the removal of 
foreign troops from German soil will 
mean the collapse of western military 
power. I have recently read with a 
great deal of interest a series of articles 
by one of the world’s most distinguished 
airmen, former Royal Air Force Chief of 
Staff Sir John Slessor, which counter 
this argument. In these articles, which 
thoughtfully expound a thesis of disen- 
gagement with the Soviet Union in order 
to prevent an accidental nuclear war, Sir 
John argues that the present NATO 
powers would be almost equally well- 
placed militarily if the bulk of their 
strength were on the Rhine rather than 
on the Elbe, provided that Soviet troops 
would also be moved back behind Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include at this point the first 
of these articles by Sir John Slessor, as 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, and commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Mr. George Kennan’s series of Reith lec- 
tures broadcast in Britain in November and 
December last year included an idea which 
has already had a substantial impact on 
thinking in all NATO countries; it was that 
there should be a mutual withdrawal of the 
Red army behind the Russian frontiers and 
of British and American forces from the Con- 
tinent of Europe. This specially interested 
me because I had myself put forward a sug- 
gestion on very much the same lines in a 
book written 4 years ago. 

Since Mr. Kennan propounded his thesis 
it has received added interest from two pro- 
posals on similar lines contained in Bul- 
ganin’s pre-Christmas batch of letters to 
heads of Western governments. These were 
first the creation of a zone free of all atomic 
weapons in Germany, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia; and, secondly, the withdrawal of the 
Red army from Eastern Germany and other 
Warsaw pact satellites “if the armed forces 
of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France are withdrawn from the territory of 
the Federal Republic and other NATO part- 
ner countries.” 

Now, suppose some wizard could wave a 
wand and offer us a situation in which, be- 
tween the frontiers of Russia and those of 
France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey in Europe 
there was a belt df states, uncommitted to 
any military alliance with East or West, hav- 
ing no atomic weapons, with whatever forms 
of internal government they themselves 
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choose and associated economically, social- 
ly, and culturally with whom they like—in 
short, a broad corridor of countries with 
the standing of Sweden and Yugoslavia from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea; would we not 
jump at it, on military as well as political 
grounds? Of course we should, unless we 
were completely crazy. 

It may be said that this is just an idle 
dream and that the Russians have not really 
the slightest intention of accepting any such 
thing—and that may very well be true. But 
if these letters of Bulganin mean anything, 
they mean just that. Why not take them 
up and put them to the test—see if they 
are just another typical bit of disruptive 
propaganda or whether this time they mean 
something at last? 

I have no delusions whatever about Rus- 
sian Communist good faith. The only reason 
why I have thought, and still think, that 
something on these lines is not beyond the 
bounds of practical possibility is that I think 
the Russians may be beginning to see—es- 
pecially after the events of the autumn of 
1956—that it might suit them as well as us. 

As soon as we can get general agreements 
in principle within NATO, I would like to 
say to the Kremlin in effect—Right, we will 
see what this offer of yours is really worth. 
We are all for it in principle, but shall need 
convincing by actions, not merely by words, 
that you mean what you say. So let us get 
our planners down to it to see whether we 
cannot work out a deal on this basis. Let 
them see what safeguards each side considers 
necessary and whether you are going once 
more to put forward conditions—such as the 
immediate withdrawal of all American bases 
from England and North Africa—which you 
know perfectly well in advance that we can- 
not possibly accept; and let them work out 
a@ practical plan for governments on each 
side to consider. Then, and only then, we 
will meet you at the summit and initiate the 
first stage of a phased withdrawal, if we are 
satisfied that you really mean business this 
time. 

It will be observed that Bulganin’s pro- 
posal, on the face of it, contains in the last 
words I have quoted, “other NATO partner 
countries,’”’ the implication that they would 
try to insist on the withdrawal of American 
air forces from England. The letters also 
inevitably included the usual wearying repe- 
tition of the old theme that the Allies should 
discard the nuclear strength which alone 
offsets the vast conventional forces of Rus- 
sia—should assume an obligation not to use 
atomic or hydrogen weapons—and should 
halt all nuclear weapon tests at the ab- 
surdly unrealistic date of January 1, 1958. 
And there is no mention anywhere of in- 
spection or control to insure that after 
withdrawal neither side would secrete atomic 
weapons or sites on forbidden ground. But 
the Russian has the oriental habit of bar- 
gaining and tends to start off any negotia- 
tion by putting forward conditions which he 
does not necessarily expect us to accept. His 
attitude to our reactions on these points will 
be an immediate test of whether he really 
wants an agreement or not. We for our 
part should not unduly limit our power to 
maneuver by taking an unnecessarily rigid 
line on matters that are not immediately 
essential; our line should be that we want 
to negotiate a mutual withdrawal of the Rus- 
sians from East Germany and other Warsaw 
pact countries and of the British and Ameri- 
cans from the mainland of Europe, and the 
establishment of a zone free of atomic weap- 
ons in Germany, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia—and no more at this stage. 

I can’t help feeling that if it ever comes 
to the point of negotiation, it will mean that 
the Russians really want a mutual withdraw- 
al and are, therefore, unlikely to let nego- 
tiations break down on inspection, nuclear 
disarmament, or even retention of United 
States bases in England. It seems to me 
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much more likely that if we put them at 
this fence, they will find some specious ex- 
cuse for running out and not negotiating at 
all, because they must know that once the 
Red army goes, the Communist puppet re- 
gimes in the satellites won't last long and I 
doubt whether they would face that pros- 
pect if it really came to the point. But let 
us try. If we make an honest attempt to 
meet them on terms which include so much 
of what they have proclaimed to the world 
as their own desiderata, and they reject it~ 
well, the onus is on them and we shall be 
no worse off militarily and much better off 
politically. 

It would be foolish to pretend there are no 
risks about this—of course there are serious 
risks; this whole situation is a balance of 
risks. But let us look at it in the round. 
Would the danger from 500 Russian subma- 
rines be any more menacing if there were 
not still a few British and American divisions 
in Germany? Does anyone really imagine 
that 28 NATO divisions with atomic weapons 
could stop an invasion by the 150 Russian 
divisions armed with the same weapons? 
Can anyone believe that in that almost iIn- 
conceivable event the nuclear holocaust could 
be avoided, whether Allied divisions are on 
German soil or not? 

That perhaps is a bit oversimplified. But 
the point surely is this: the political ad- 
vantages of this broad belt of uncommitted 
states between East and West, once firmly 
established, would surely outweigh some 
admitted political disadvantages. One such 
is that the political and economic influence 
of a militarily uncommitted Germany might 
become embarrassingly powerful; but could 
that assume. decisive importance unless at 
the same time Germany were in a position 
in the last resort to throw her military 
weight on one side or another? I do not 
believe that is a thing we need fear in a 
nuclear age. I'd have thought on balance 
the political advantages would be over- 
whelming—including the obvious one that 
to separate in this way the military fron- 
tiers of East and West would reduce the 
chances of an accidental stumble into a war 
that nobody wants. That means that the 
military dangers involved in the process of 
establishing this new political pattern in 
Europe (which must take some years) must 
be serious indeed to outweigh its political 
advantages once it is established. So what 
we have to ask ourselves is first whether dur- 
ing that process the dangers of stumbling 
into war would be greater than they are at 
present, and secondly whether we, the pres- 
ent NATO powers, would be any less well 
placed to defend ourselves effectively if war 
did break out. 

I think myself that if the Russians ever 
did get to the point of withdrawing, that in 
itself would be a pretty fair indication that 
the dangers that many people see in this 
policy wold be unlikely to materialize. But 
there is one danger against which we must 
secure ourselves before we even begin to ne- 
gotiate with the Kremlin, and that is the 
disintegration of the Western Alliance on 
this issue. It will be essential—however dif- 
ficult—to achieve general broad agreement 
within NATO on the principle, which does 
not mean that every single NATO power 
from Iceland to Greece should have a power 
of veto in matters of detail. I think the 
prospects of getting such general agreement 
are better than they have been in the past, 
though it is bound to mean some give and 
take, and to take time. For that reason I 
would keep the pot boiling by giving priority 
to agreement in principle (subject to nego- 
tiation in detail) on the first of Bulganin’s 
proposals referred to above—the atom free 
zone in the center of Europe—on which I 
would hope NATO agreement could be se~- 
cured without undue delay. 
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Smut Gluts the Mails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the serious prob- 
lem of pornography passing through the 
United States mails as recounted so ca- 
pably by Miriam Ottenberg in an article 
appearing in the Washington Sunday 
Star of February 2, 1958, which I am 
placing in the REcorpD. 

The extent of this smut in the mails 
is alarming and it sows the seeds of sin, 
especially among our youth. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee recently held hear- 
ings on legislative proposals to give the 
Post Office Department more authority 
in dealing with those who use the mails 
for distribution of obscene, lewd, and 
lascivious materials. 

It is a problem that Congress should 
deal with effectively and promptly. 

The article referred to follows: 

(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Junior sends away for a cowboy picture 
or a model car or a fishing rod. 

Then it happens. The postman delivers a 
letter to Junior, sometimes marked per- 
sonal, often in a girl’s handwriting. 

The letter is indeed personal. Junior 
may be only 13, but he is urged to write 
for “sexational” pictures of Hollywood mod- 
els, stag party films, or authentic French 
type photos. A sample of the promised 
wares tumble out of the envelope. 

This is only the beginning. Through the 
mail slot of Junior’s home now comes a flood 
of lurid circulars. Junior is now on the 
mailing list of a dozen different promoters 
of obscene or near-obscene pictures. 

Some of the letters purport to be written 
by the models themselves, cleverly repro- 
duced to resemble handwriting and complete 
with an intimate postscript. Thus a young- 
ster is likely to get the impression he is one 
of a select few although a single outfit has 
been known to mail out more than 100,000 
similar letters in a few days. 

Junior’s parents finally complain to the 
Post Office Department. In the past year, 
more than 50,000 such complaints have 
reached the Department. 

FLOOD OF OBSCENITY 


Postal 1 estimate conservatively 
at 50 million direct mail advertisements for 





oath that her husband raked in $750,000 
in a few months. Advertised prices of the 
merchandise range from $2 to $80. Ironi- 
cally, the advertising material is often more 
obscene than the merchandise itself, postal 
inspectors say. 

The parents want to know what the Post 
Office Department is doing about it. Last 


tied. They want Congress to untie them. 

There are now two ways they can go after 
the —by civil or criminal action. 
On the civil side, the Postmaster General, 
after an administrative hearing, can issue an 


February 3 


order under which postmasters can return 

the mail stamped “unlawful” and the pro. . 
moter is quickly out of business. Bit 
pointed out Chief Postal Inspector Dp, 

Stephens, as soon as the order is issued, the 

promoter can run to court and get an jn. 

junction to keep the postmaster from carry. 

ing out the order. 

On the criminal side, prosecution is virty. 
ally balked under a 1952 court $ 
Federal appellate court ruled that a cage 
against a promoter could only be g 
where the circulars and other obscene ma. 
terial were mailed—not where they were 
ceived. If the circular is mailed in 
wood—where the largest number of 
originate—the United States at 
Kansas or Michigan or any other place where 
Junior gets the circular can’t do a thing 
about it. 


SOPHISTICATION A FACTOR 


As tactfully as possible, postal inspectors 
say that judges in metropolitan areas haye 


material than judges in other parts of the 
country. Mr. Stephens put it this way: 

“Unfortunately, the largest dealers in smut 
and obscenity have been able in many in- 
stances to frustrate our efforts to stop them 
because of legal barriers which enable them 
to take refuge in areas where the Federal 
courts take a very broad view of what con- 
stitutes obscenity, which is not shared by 
the rest of the country.” 

The Post Office and Justice Departments 
have joined in asking Congress to let them 

‘ute the promoters where Junior lives, 
not just in the big city where the promoter 
does his business. “We want to give the 
offended communities a chance to decide 
what is obscene and what they want to do 
about it,” a postal official explained. 

They figure that the parents who would 
serve on the juries in the towns where the 
pornography is coming into mailboxes would 
take good care of the promoters. 

The attitude of parents is reflected in this 
sampling of recent complaints: 

From the Milwaukee mother of a 15-year- 
old son: “I have been having an awful time 


> 


aa 


of 


From an Effingham (Tll.) parent: “I have 
written about 6 letters back, telling them 
he is a child of 12 years. He just received 
another one.” 

From a very concerned father in Hart- 
ford, Conn.: “The are not only 
guilty of peddling filth but some * * * even 
brag about the fact that they are breaking © 
the law by selling and mailing pornographic 
matter.” 

MAIL FOR A 12-YEAR-OLD 


From a Chicago mother: “For over a year 
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radio equipment and camping information. 
A Des Moines lawyer said a 14-year-old boy 
got on the obscene mail list after writing 
for rare stamps. Complaints have come from 
a girls’ training school in Michigan and a 
fashionable boys’ academy in Pennsylvania. 
Circulars are still coming to the home of a 
poy killed several years ago in a traffic acci- 
dent. 

Meanwhile, the promoters are having a 
field day, capitalizing on the findings of the 
postal inspectors. 

One circular boasts: “Sexually stimulating 
and provactive? Yes, says the United States 
Post Office.” The same circular announces: 
“Gigantic clearance sale stag merchandise. 
too hot to handle. Must be sold before final 
court decisions.” 

A note attached to one circular sounds 
this note of urgency: “The censors say we 
have blown the lid off and may have stepped 
out of bounds. Because of this situation, 


_ it may become necessary to destroy our nega- 


tives. We therefore urge you to order im- 
mediately.” 

Postal inspectors wish the promoters really 
feared they were in danger of a shutdown. 
One of them summed up the situation this 
way: “Postmen are forced to carry mail they 
don’t want to carry, at a loss to the Post 
Office Department, into homes that don’t 
want it.” 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p.. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost’ of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- - 


tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
aoe department or establishment of the 
Reps By: ent (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tire 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing. statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public, Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in ‘714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs ‘of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Meme 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—-If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the ConcGrEssIonaL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
































Business Needs Basic Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
conquest of outer space is one of our 
major concerns in this session of the 
Congress. Numerous bills have been in- 
troduced to further basic research and 
the training of engineers and scientists. 
They should have serious consideration. 
It is important, however, to maintain a 
sense of perspective. The United States 
has not lost its leadership as the world’s 
greatest industrial power, and the re- 
search laboratories supported by Ameri- 
can industry, our universities, and the 
Government are developing new knowl- 
edge which will be useful in furthering 
not only our security but also a con- 
tinued advance in the American stand- 
ard of living. 

Mr. Frederick R. Kappel, president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., made a significant address to the 
Economic Club of New York on Thurs- 
day evening, January 21, 1958, on the 
subject Business Needs Basic Research. 

Mr. Kappel is an industrialist who has 
risen through the Bell System because of 
his understanding of science and engi- 
neering. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1924 as an elec- 
trical engineer. He has been president 
of the Western Electric Co., the manu- 
facturing subsidiary. of the Bell System 
which produces its telephone equipment. 

Mr. Kappel’s address is of particular 
interest to the Congress at this time 
when many forces are attempting to un- 
dermine big business in the American 
economy. He clearly shows that big 
business today holds the key to our se- 
curity, as it is playing one of the most 
vital roles in the scientific war we are 
oe with the Russians. Mr. Kappel 


For many years now big business has been 
under the necessity of justifying its exist- 
ence. This is perfectly natural. Big busi- 
hess does affect the lives of everyone and it 
must continuously prove by its actions that 
everyone benefits. To me and I daresay to 
you, the evidence of the benefits is over- 
whelming: : : 
In the capacity to take on big jobs that 
on big investment. 
In the creation of new opportunities for 
business, 


In the sheer ability to produce in vast 
Quantity at low price. 

In the strength that armed ourselves and 
Sur allies in two World Wars, and but for 
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which this country today might be an over- 
seas province of, let us say, the Third Reich. 


Our need to prove ourselves will never 


century has the man in the street had more 
reason or instinct to look hopefully and even 
pray: y to big business than he has right 
> has a thunderclap awareness that 
it is its big and mighty effort which has rock- 
eted a living creature up out of the atmos- 
phere and into the silence of space. His in- 
stinct and acknowledgment must be that the 
Soviets’ kind of bigness can only be 
countered by another kind of bigness, and I 
mean our kind, which mixes bigness and 
freedom. So I think today we have the 
potential for a new degree of public under- 
standing of big business, and a new public 
awareness that the future depends very 
largely on big industry and on keeping it 
sound and strong. 


Icompletely endorse Mr. Kappel’s cau- 
tion to all of us in public office. He said: 

Fimally, let me address a few remarks to 
those people both in and out of public office 
who for reasons best known to themselves 
seem dedicated to the effort to harass and 
attack big business, and to cut it down to 
some other size of their own choosing. 

I ask them to stop, look, and listen. A 
few minutes ago I was saying .that the cost 
of basic research is nothing for a big busi- 
ness to be scared of. Howéver I didn’t say it 
was free. It is in fact big enough to require 
big resources. For one thing, the research 
group needs to be large enough for its mem- 
bers to spark each other, and to attract the 
topnotch people who want to work in a 
scientific community that drews others of 
equal caliber. 

So if basic research within Andustry is 
really going to grow, it is going to have to 
grow in big organizations. I don’t mean 
there isn’t room for it in smaller ones, espe- 
cially when they are doing work for the 
Government and the cost gets paid that way. 
But if industry as a whole is going to get up 
a full head of steam in acquiring new knowl- 
edge, the impetus has got to come from big 
business which has the means to pay for it. 


also, the freedom to build the strength that 
Wwe need to meet them. The next genera- 
the time may be shorter than 
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Business Neeps Basic RESEARCH 


(Speech delivered before the Economic Club 
of New York, Grand Ballroom, Sheraton- 
Astor Hotel, New York City, Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 21, 1958) 

(By Frederick R. Kappel, president, Ameri- 

can Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 

My subject is the fundamental, underlying 
effort which makes all progress possible. 
This is the search for new knowledge—the 
effort to increase our understanding of na- 
ture—the probing mto the unknown that 
we call basic research. 

If it were not for basic research, our pres- 
ent communications network would not 
exist. The services we provide would have 
nothing like their present and potential use- 
fulness. For that matter there would be no 
telephone system comparable to what we 
know. These examples merely illustrate that 
general point. 

The wave guide of today was born of 
mathematical thinking that started 30 years 
ago, and the wave guides of tomorrow are 
being born of new equations that men are 
laboring with right now. The process of 
sending information by pulsing and coding 
grows out of entirely new fundamental 
theory as to what communication really is. 
Dataphone service is only possible because 
of the reliability which new knowledge, step 
by step, has built into the telephone net- 
work. 

So we in the Bell System are deeply com- 
mitted to basic research. This has been es- 
sential not only to provide universal service, 
but to cope with inflation, reduce the erfects 
of rising costs, and increase our markets in 
competition with other industry. 

Now perhaps In the past we telephone peo- 
ple have had more need for research than 
others. However I question if this is any 
longer true. One reason why I question it is 
that today all industry in the free world 
faces a new kind of competition. Soviet 
science is moving with tremendous mass and 
terrific momentum. It has stepped out into 
space ahead of us and it would be sheer 
folly not to recognize its driving will to step 
ahead in every other way. This is not just 
a matter of missiles and satellites. It is 
much, much more. It is a matter of mar- 
kets—of leadership in trade and commerce— 
of the power of free industry to strengthen 
the public welfare and to win and keep 
worldwide esteem. 

In the past American industry has led 
the world largely because we have used exist- 
ing knowledge with great ingenuity, de- 
veloped new products, and introduced all 
kinds of innovations in organizing people 
and - machines. 

But now, as I have said, we face the new 
and mighty competition of science and new 
Knowledge in the hands of determined men 
who have flatly told us they mean to rule 
the world. : 

Can competition on this plane be success- 
fully countered by purely industrial and pro- 
ductive skills alone? Not in my judgment: 
no more than the competition of the tele- 
phone could be met by the most artful in- 
genuity in the development, design, and 
mass production of megaphones; no more 
than the internal combustion engine could 
be matched by giving the horse an extra 
quart of oats and putting ball bearings on 
the buggy. 
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It seems clear enough that the country as 
a whole is waking up to the need for science 
that will bring new knowledge in abundance. 
And we are getfing more of it—much more— 
than we were getting 20 or even 10 years ago. 
The part I want to touch on is only the part 
of industry. Many businesses today must be 
asking: “Should we be doing more basic re- 
search? How should we go about it? And 
what is our risk?” 

Therefore what I shall mainly do here is 
lay out a few facts and judgments growing 
from our Bell System experience, and hope 
they will be helpful to other industries in 
coming to their own good answers. 

Take first the question, Is the quest for 
‘new knowledge something that really be- 
longs in industry? Or does it belong rather 
in the universities and in government, with 
industry applying the results? 

I'll mention a few of the things our Bell 
scientists think about that, and reserve my 
own comments for later. They say: Cer- 
tainly basic research must be done by the 
universities and government, but there is 
great advantage, and great need, to do it 
within industry as well. For this there are 
several reasons. 

The first is that the interaction of basic 
research with the other phases of an industry 
stimulates everybody. Basic researchers and 
development engineers working fairly close 
to each other in a dynamic atmosphere 
sharpen each others’ wits. Why then should 
an industry choose to do without this stim- 
ulus, in fact, how can it afford to do without 
it? 

A second reason is that the technical or- 
ganization which includes a basic research 
group thereby takes out insurance against 
possibly costly mistakes. The cost of devel- 
opment is far greater than the cost of re- 
search, and if a big undertaking gets off on 
the wrong foot the price is terribly high. 
Granting that any careful organization will 
try to guard against this, still there is no 
precaution quite as sound and sure as having 
basic research people right in the organiza- 
tion who are working at the deepest roots of 
the problem. 

A third reason is that at any particular 
time, university scientists may not be work- 
ing on the things that would do your busi- 
ness the most good. No matter how impor- 
tant their work is to them or to others, it 
may not be getting the new knowledge that 
you most need. A good example is the work 
which produced the transistor. University 
physicists were busy on other things. Our 
Bell System research opened up the field. 

Well, the scientists no doubt have other 
reasons; but these are enough for the mo- 
ment. I said I would reserve my Own com- 
ment and I will make it now. As a business 
manager, I think these points make sense. 
I think this for the very practical reason that 
these are some of the ways in which our basic 
research has worked well for us, How it may 
be for others, only they can decide. 

Now let’s think about costs. Of course the 
cost of research is a business risk. But in 
any field of business, if we face new problems 
we must take new action. If we face new 
danger we must take new chances. And if 
the danger we face is to fall behind in 
knowledge, then it seems to me that taking 
the new tisk becomes imperative. 

Moreover, while we shouldn't underesti- 
mate the cost, we shouldn’t overestimate it 
either. The fact is that a large business can 
do a lot through expenditures whieh, in rela- 
tion to total volume, ought not to frighten 
anybody. ‘ a 

Someone may say, “That is all very well, 
but you in the Bell System have a pretty 
stable business and you don’t have to meet 
the same kind of competition that other 
businesses do.” I won't argue the point be- 
cause I don’t think I need to. The fact is 
that we work under regulation and on a 

‘much lower profit margin than most big 
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industry. ‘We do basic research on a thrift 
basis and we get back far more than we put 
in. Others who have more ample resources 
would in my opinion get back at least as 
much as we do. 

Really I think most of the hesitation about 
going into basic research is due to a worry 
that all the money may go down the drain. 
If you go at it the right way, however—and 
I’m coming to that directly—this ought not 
to happen. And even if it does take time to 
get results, when you put the cost into per- 
spective with everything else a big business 
does, I don’t, as I’ve said, see much cause for 
alarm. Finally, if you will accept the propor 
sition that we surely do have a new kind of 
competition to meet, and must have new 
knowledge to meet it, then I think it ought 
not to be hard to show the stockholders that 
knowledge-building dollars are a good risk 
against the ultimate calamity of having com- 
missars run your business. 

Now I shall summarize some of the prin- 
ciples we regard as necessary to the success 
of basic research in the Bell System. 

The first is to get the best possible people. 
Getting new knowledge takes a special brand 
of brains. And they must be well and deeply 
trained. Without this combination, nothing 
will be accomplished. 

Second, you have to have an objective but 
you also have to give the brains full freedom. 
Maybe those two things will strike you as 
mutually exclusive. That hasn’t been .our 
experience. We have the broad objective of 
improving electrical communication. This 
is a perfectly clear goal. At the same time 
it gives the research scientist full scope for 
the exercise of his creative power. If you 
question this, I suggest you ask our scien- 
tists. 

Now what is meant by freedom for the 
researcher? 

For one thing he must be free to do what 
he wants to do in keeping with the broad ob- 
jective, and knows he can do best. If a line 
of work is proposed ~~ he says “No,” take 
his word for it. He Ows more than you 
do. ; 

The scientist must also be free to plan his 
work in .his own way. You cannot plan it 
for him. This means there are no schedules. 
There is no program by the clock or even 
by the calendar. After all, Isaac Newton 
was musing under a tree when the apple 
dropped on his head. The laws of gravity 
were not formulated on schedule. 

The research scientist should also be free 
to publish his findings without undue delay. 
And you should also let him carry his work 
up to the point where he is sure its mean- 
ing is fully grasped by those who will go on 
with the development. 


But it is right at this point that we bump” 


up against the third and most difficult es- 
sential in maintaining basic research. This 
is to keep the researcher from becoming a 


-~developer. And this is the mistake that 


every research scientist will warn the busi- 
ness manager against. When basic research 
is swallowed up by. development, then basic 
research stops. The only assurance of getting 
new knowledge is to insist that the research 
group stay a research group. When one piece 
of research is done, the results must be given 
to others for development and the research- 
ers must turn to a new basic problem. 
Finally, basic research today needs ade- 


, quate equipment. To give just one example, 


in our Bell laboratories research we study the 
basic characteristics of all manner of ma- 
terials. To do this we must look at them 
in every possible way. This requires using 
many different tools, and they represent a not 
inconsiderable investment. 

There is one thing I ought to emphasize 
particularly in this list of essentials. That is 
the disposition and temper of the manager 
who holds the purse Of course, he is 
itching for results. But he will have to be 
patient. - And if you will let me speak per- 
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sonally for a moment, I will say just 
Whenever I get impatient, there are 
thoughts I use to restrain myself. The first: 
is that research requires no more patience 
my part than it does of the man who 
doing the work. And the second 

that helps me is—thank heaven we have 
research that I can be impatient about. 

So much for basic principles. But I dare. 
say some of you would have liked to stop 
me right after the first one—that is, that 
success begins with getting the best and the 


best trained men. Your questions might be, 


for example: “How do we find them? Isn% 


industry already taking too many of the best - 


scientists away from the colleges? Are not 
these great difficulties?” 

Certainly they are difficulties. 
thing about research is difficult. Nothing ig 
easy. And I don't say for a minute that in. 
dustry is going to march ahead in research 
if public opinion and education and indus. 
try’s own support of education don’t 
too. Nevertheless, our own scientists are 
convinced—and I am, too—that, if good men 
are genuinely and urgently wanted, step by 
step and year by year good men will be 
forthcoming. 

In the Bell laboratories we spend time and 
money training men of promise who do not 
yet have the depth of training needed for 
research. We make arrangements with 
nearby universities for additional training, 
Moreover, there is no telling how many men 
with the capacity for basic research are now 
doing development work in industry because 
it is in that field, rather than in the search 
for new knowledge, that the most oppor. 
tunity today is offered. . 

In short, the only way to begin is to begii, 
And I might remind you that there is moe 


than one useful and thriving company at ~ 


work today which literally got born ow 

research within the last few years. Their ex- 

perience also throws light on another ques. 

tion, which is: “How long should it take, 
from scratch, to make real 

in basic research?” When I ask this of our 

own research people, their confident answer 


is that 10 years’ effort will produce real 


accontplishment. 
Now I shall close by inviting leaders in 
industry, and leaders also in Government, 
to ‘consider a single question. It is simple 
and short, merely this: =m 
“What is our responsibility?” ; 
For many years now big business has been 
under the necessity of justifying its ex- 
istence. ‘This is perfectly natural. Big busi- 
ness does affect the lives of everyone, and it 
must continuously prove by its actions that 
everyone benefits. To me, and I daresay to 
you, the evidence of.the benefits is over 


whelming— ie 


In the capacity to take on big jobs that 
depend on big investment. Foe 
In the creation of new opportunities | 
small business. . x 
In the sheer ability to produce in vast 
quantity at low price. a2 
In the strength that armed ourselves and 
our allies in two world wars, and but 
which this country today might be an 
seas province of, let us say, the Third Re 
Our need to prove ourselves will never 
but I want to make this observation: 
seems to me that at no time in this c 
has the man in the street had more rez 
instinct to look hopefully and even prayer 
fully to big business than he has right ne 
He has a thunderclap awareness that it & 
big and mighty effort which has rocké 
living creature up out of the atm 
into thesilence of F 


¥ 


today we have the potential for a new ce 


of public understanding of big business, 
@ new public awareness that the future @ 
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very largely on big industry and on 
it sound and strong. 

‘To say this, however, is only to say that our 
responsibility grows accordingly. And if it 
should be—and I am putting the question 
to you—if it should be that industry should 
fall short, not in skill or ingenuity, or organi- 
gational teamwork, or productive or market- 
ing savvy—fot in any of these things, but 
' jn getting new knowledge—then what degree 
of public understanding and approval should 
we expect, say, 10 or 20 years from now? And 
js that the kind of risk we want to take? 

In our own case, as @ public utility, to do 
the most effective research job we need the 
full understanding and support of the regu- 

latory commissions. We are regulated in 
: State, and in some of them you would 

almost think the sole purpose of the regula- 
tion is to keep us from earning enough money 

todo a better job. In the postwar period as a 

whole this paucity of earning power has lim- 

ited and circumscribed our effort. We have 
‘done a great deal, and I am only stating the 

fact when I say that this has opened up pros- 
pects for the future of communications that 

are beyond all calculation. Nevertheless I 

think we would have done more, and be 

somewhat further into the future than we 
are today, if the conditions imposed on us 
had been less stringent. 

Finally, let me address a few remarks to 
those people both in and out of public office 
who for reasons best known to themselves 
seem dedicated to the effort to harass and 
attack big business, and to cut it down to 
some other size of their own choosing. 

I ask them to stop, look, and listen. A 
few minutes ago I was saying that the cost 
of basic research is nothing for a big busi- 
ness to be scared of. However, I didn’t say 
it was free. It is in fact big enough to re- 
quire big resources. For one thing, the re- 
search group needs to be large enough for its 
members to spark each other, and to attract 
the topnotch people who want to work in a 
scientific community that draws others of 
equal caliber. 

So if basic research within industry is 
Teally going to grow, it is going to have to 
grow in big organizations. E don’t mean 
there isn’t room for it in smaller ones, espe- 
cially when they are doing work for the Gov- 
efament and the cost gets paid that way. 
But if industry as a whole is going to get up 
8 full head of steam in acquiring new knowl- 
edge, the impetus has got to come from big 
business which has the means to pay for it. 

How can those who continually attack big 
business expect us to accept this new kind of 
tisk if they keep us forever preoccupied with 
the effort to keep ourselves whole? This is 
simply not the way to get on with the vital 

that we must get on with. 

So I say sincerely and urgently to those in 
Public life: By all means, hold us in big 

to our résponsibilities. But give us, 

also, the freedom to build strength that we 
heed to meet them. The next generation— 
‘and the time may be shorter than that—will 
surely be decisive in the future of our coun- 
try and the world. Let it never be said in 
years to come that we failed because this 
pet theory, and that-man was 
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The Debate Over Educational Short- 
comings Confronting the Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Lesson for Congress—A Com- 
ment on Debate Over Education Short- 
comings Confronting the Country,” writ- 
ten by James Reston, and published in 


.the New York Times of February 4. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LESSON For CONGRESS—A COMMENT ON DEBATE 
Over EpUcATION SHORTCOMINGS CONFRONT- 
ING THE COUNTRY 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 3-——-The Congress 
may or may not vote the necessary funds for 
school construction and scholarships this 
year, but at least it will not be able to say 
that it has not had an education on the state 
of the Nation’s education. 

Seldom has a debate started on Capitol 
Hill, as the education debate started today, 
with a more impressive or alarming set of 
facts on the record. Among them are the 
following: eet 

Of the 2,800,000 juniors and seniors in the 
Nation’s public high schools last year, only 
830,000 were studying science and only 659,- 
000 studying mathematics. 

In 1890, 1 out of every 5 high-school stu- 
dents studied physics in the United States; 
today the figure is 1 in 22. In the last 
decade of the last century, more than half 
of the public high-school students studied 
algebra; now it is less than one-fourth, and 
the study of chemistry has fallen off 30 per- 
cent. 

Since 1950, the number of qualified high 
school science teachers has dropped 53 per- 
cent while the high-school population of the 
Nation has gone up more than 16 percent. 

Sixty percent of the best students grad- 
uating from public high schools today do not 
go to college, a loss of about 250,000 stu- 
dents each year. And nearly half of those 
who do go to college do not finish the course. 

At the present time, as the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Marion B. 
Folsom, pointed out today, about 100,000 
high-school seniors are attending public 
schools where no advanced mathematics is 
taught, and 61,000 are in schools that provide 
instruction in neither physics nor chemistry. 

Last year 14 States did not require a single 
course in science or mathematics for high- 
school graduation. 

Elementary school enroliment has risen 
from 20 million in the 1940’s to around 30 
million today, and is expected to reach 34 
million in 1960. By 1970 high school en- 
rollment will have increased by nearly 5 
million to 12 million and by this same pe- 
riod college enrollments will have risen 
from 2 million to 3 million to 5 million to 


000 in the next decade. And to achieve that 
net increase three times that number will 
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have to be added to take care of those teach- 
ers who leave to get married, to retire or to 
take better-paid nonteaching jobs. 

Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover has pointed 
out that the.amount of money spent for 
advertising in 1951 amounted to $199 per 
family; while the amount spent for primary 
and secondary education was only $152 per 
family. 

“It may amuse you to know,” Admiral 
Rickover added, “that the United States 
home permanent wave industry budgeted for 
research into ways of improving the looks of 
human hair a sum amounting to 2 cents per 
United States female capita. The whole na- 
tion, meanwhile, was spending only 3 cents 
per capita for research into the distressing 
things that go on inside the human head.” 


MAKES AN IMPRESSION 


It was obvious in the House Education and 
Labor Committee today that the factual in- 
dictment of American education had made 
an impression on many members. The 
main criticism of Secretary Folsom’s scholar- 
ship program was not that he was asking 
too much but that he was asking too little. 

In the Senate, however, Senator Jacos EK. 
Javits, Republican, of New York, linked the 
education issue with the racial segregation 
issue and this, of course, is what has killed 
the school construction legislation of the last 
two sessions. 

There is an interesting irony in all this. 
For the peoples of the Soviet Union, who 
were regarded here as illiterate two genera- 
tions ago, are forcing the American people 
to take an inward look at their education 
and encouraging an administration that is 
not distinguished for intellectual excellence 
to concentrate on corrective measures. 

The main question at the start of the de- 
bate is whether the national interest will 
take precedence over regional prejudice. De- 
spite Senator Javits’ speech today, the gen- 
eral impression is that it will. 


TAKING A HARD LOOK 


The hard and appalling facts of the slack- 
ness of public school education, however, 
and the fear of the Soviet Union’s rigorous 
scientific training may in the end over- 
whelm the emotional regional argument over 
ségregation. The Congress is taking a hard 
look at the content of American education 
for the first time in many years. It is more 
impressed by the inadequacies in the class- 
room than by the shortage of classrooms, 
and it is in a mood to do something about it. 

The administration had tried to minimize 
the question by emphasizing not school ccn- 
struction but scholarships, particularly in 
the field of science and engineering. Mr. 
Folsom’s appeal was to national security, but 
SenafG&r Javrrs moved the debate back to the 
ground of school construction and civil lib- 
erties. 

The bill he introduced would deny Federal 
funds to any State or locality in direct defi- 
ance of the laws under the 14th amendment 
or the courts. While many legislators here 
agree with his civil rights: objectives, they 
fear that this issue, if pressed, will neither 
assure Civil liberties nor school construction, 





Migratory Fish Questions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there is now before the Senate my bill, S. 
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3185, which provides for collateral juris- 
diction by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
in the granting of any Federal Power 
Commission license on a river inhabited 
by migratory fish. 

A thoughtful and informative editorial 
on this subject was published in the 
Evening Astorian-Budget, of Astoria, 
Oreg., on January 30, 1958. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the appendix of the ReEcorp, 
inasmuch as Astoria is the community 
having the greatest fish-packing produc- 
tion of any in the Pacific Northwest. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Astorian-Budget, Astoria, 
Oreg., Thursday, January 30, 1958] 
PorreNnt OPPOSITION TO NEz PERCE 


Interior Secretary Fred Seaton has come 
out with what probably is the strongest state- 
ment ever made by a member of the United 
States Cabinet on the rights of the fishing 
industry as opposed to dam builders in the 
Columbia Basin. 

Seaton has told a Washington news con- 
ference that he is convinced construction of 
Nez Perce Dam on the Snake River would be 
terribly destructive of the salmon industry 
and sports fishing, and said he favors instead 
a high dam at Pleasant Valley, farther up the 
Snake where it would not block main salmon 
runs. 

Seaton took issue with the Federal Power 
Commission which recently announced pref- 
erence for Nez Perce over a couple of low 
dams at Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep. 

Seaton evidently considers the fish prob- 
lem on the Snake far more important than 
does the FPC, which dismissed that problem 
lightly, as “no greater than many others” 
involved in constructing a project of the 
magnitude of Nez Perce. 

The FPC dismissed the fishery problem 
with some wishful thinking that scientists 
were on the way to discovering how to get 
salmon past high dams. 

Seaton said correctly that we are not now 
in possession of knowledge or information 
which would warrant us to gamble with be- 
ing able to get the salmon over around that 
structure. 

Three cheers for a Cabinet official with the 
understanding of the fishery problem, and 
the will to speak up for it, even in contra- 
diction of such an agency as the FPC. 

Seaton’s statement is most hopeful news 
indicating that the fishery needs are recog- 
nizec at the highest governmental levels. 

It is also encouraging to the fishing Indus- 
try that two Democratic Senators, Oregon’s 
RIcHARD NEUBERGER and Idaho’s FRANK 
CHURCH, welcomed Republican Seaton’s pro- 
posal for studies of feasibility of a high dam 
at Pleasant Valley. 

NEUBERGER has gone even further. He has 
introduced legislation to prevent FPC from 
issuing a license for a Nez Perce Dam until 
it has been determined that this dam 
wouldn't damage fish. NeEuBERGER today 
wired the Astorian-Budget as follows: 

“Today, I introduced legislation giving the 
Fish and Wildlife Service same collateral ju- 
risdiction regarding issuance of FPC licenses 
on rivers with migratory fish as Corps of En- 
gineers long have had in connection with 
FPC licenses on rivers important to navi- 
gation. 

“I regard this as first step to discouraging 
FPC license for private or public construction 
Nez Perce. Feel FPC license for Nez Perce 
greater peril at present than Federal au- 
thorization, which believe we can_ block. 
Participating in important breakfast confer- 
ence January 30 on entire Nez Perce question 
with leading conservationists led by Ira Ga- 
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brielson. Am definitely opposed Nez Perce 
under existing knowledge or anadromous fish 
situation.” ‘ 


Tax Avoidance Devices 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from’ Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “How En- 
tertainment Stars Avoid Ruinous Taxes,” 
written by Jack Steele, and published in 
the Washington Daily News of January 
14, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How ENTERTAINMENT Stars Avomw RvUINOUS 
TAXEs 


(By Jack Steele) 


Some of the most spectacular and elabor- 
ate tax-avoidance devices have been con- 
cocted for movie, radio, and ‘TV big shots. 

Star entertainers, along with their pro- 
ducers and directors, earn tremendous in- 
comes. But with the help of ingenious tax 
lawyers—and Congress—many manage to 
avoid turning over most of their earnings 
to the Government in taxes. And it’s all 
within the law. 

Congress had a direct hand in one case 
which many experts consider the most 
bizarre of all. 

THE MAYER CASE 


The late Louis B. Mayer for many years 
ran the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. He 
had a unique contract giving him 10 per- 
cent of the net profits from all MGM films— 
and the contract was to continue in force if 
he quit or retired. 

Mr. Mayer finally did retire in 1951. He 
agreed to give up his rights to future MGM 
profit for $2,275,000 in cash. 

The Revenue Code provided that such 
settlements were to be taxed as income. But 
a Washington tax lawyer managed to get 
Congress to amend the code. 

This Mayer provision—as it was later 
tagged—was entitled: “Taxability to Em- 
ployee of Termination Payments.” It pro- 
vided that lump-sum settlements might be 
taxed as capital gains under these very spe- 
cial conditions: 

If the taxpayer had been employed for at 
least 20 years. 

If his contract had been in force 12 
years. 

If the contract would continue for at least 
five years. : 

These conditions were drawn up to fit 
just one taxpayer—Mr. Mayer. They saved 
him nearly $2 million in taxes. 

A LOT QUICK 


Entertainers usually get their money in 
big lumps. And their success often is short- 
lived. 

A TV comedian may have only a year or 
two to make his wad before the public tires 
of his jokes. 

Without some tax-advoidance device, he 
winds up with nothing but scrapbooks and 
tax receipts. 

Here are a few of the devices they have 
used in recent years; 
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Hollywood first began to take advantage 
of this in the early 1940’s. Sam Cor 


often is credited with its discovery. 

The devise was relatively simple. A sep 
rate corporation was set up to produce 
movie. Stock was sold to the a 
oe director, and sometimes to the 


nei the movie was completed—but Son 
fore any income was realized from it—the 
company was dissolved and the con- 
sisting of the film rights, distributed to the 
stockholders. 

Since the company made no profits, it paid 
no taxes. 

The owners then fixed a fair market valye — 
for their film, usually on the basis of a tria} 
run in some big theater like Radio 
Music Hall. After deducting the cost of mak. 
ing the film from this value, they paid low 
capital gains taxes on the balance. Then 
they sold the film to distributors on a tax. 
free basis. 5 

In 1950 President Truman appealed to 
Congress to close this loophole, which also 
was being used by builders and other busi- 
nessmen. Congress did so partly, by provid- 
ing that such one-shot companies could not 
be collapsed for 3 years. 


PACKAGE DEALS 


This tax-avoidance device was created 
especially for radio and TV. It also becamea 
factor in the battle of the TV networks for 
top entertainment. talent. 

The best-known package deal was worked 
out by Jack Benny. It served as the test 
case. 

Prior to 1947 Benny turned out a complete 
comedy show for the American Tobacco Co, 
(Lucky Strike cigarettes), on the NBC net- 
work. 

Then Benny and some of his associates set 
up a corporation, Amusement En 
Inc., to produce the show. Benny owned @ 
percent of the stock—but was paid on 
side for his personal services as star of the 
show. 

Early in 1948 Benny let it be known that 
Amusement Enterprises—his package—was - 
for sale. At the time William S. Paley, chair 
man of CBS, was trying to get some of NBC's 
top shows for his own network. 

Each network offered $260,000 for the tok 
of Amusement Enterprises. But NBC, ; 
apparently foresaw that the package = 
would open the way for raids on its 
quibbled over the tax aspects of the 
Mr. Paley, on the other hand, grabbed it. — 

As a result, the Benny show moved from 
NBC to CBS. 

Benny and his associates ctntiniil é 
$2,260,000'as capital gain. The Revenue Serv 
ice held that $2,054,000 was compe 
for Benny’s services and taxable as 
income. 


But the Tax Court upheld Benny, rating 
that the entire amount was a capital 
The tax savings totaled well over $1 
And the package deal still works. 
THEN GROUCHO MARX 
Only last October the Tax court 
favorable on a similar deal for Groucho M 
his TV program, “You Bet 1 
John B. Guedel, who also invent 


capital gains taxes on the full $1 m 
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Recently many TV and radio stars have 
favored @ do-it-yourself tax-cutting scheme. 
Instead of drawing huge salaries for a 
year or two, they have induced the net- 
works to give them long-term contracts. 
They thus spread their income over many 
years at lower tax rates—say 50 percent in- 
stead of 90. In return, the stars agree to 
appear on no other networks. : 
Milton Berle signed one of the first of 
deferred-compensation contracts in 
1951, with NBC reportedly agreeing to pay 
him $65,000 a year for 30 years. 
Jackie Gleason has a similar contract with 
CBS, reputedly for $100,000 a year for 17 


Tei or Mr. Berle nor Mr. Gleason has a 
live TV show this season. But they get paid 
whether they work or not. 

This device isn’t limited to the enter- 
tainment world. Many of the Nation's big 
corporations have similar deals with their 
top executives. 





The Educational Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


- OF ARIZONA 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
one of Arizona’s most influential semi- 
monthly papers has recently spoken out 
against the philosophy that the Federal 
Government can cure anything, includ- 
ing what is wrong with our educational 
system today. It is encouraging to those 
of us who long have held the position 
that what is wrong with education can 
be cured at the local level, to find more 
and more support coming from people 





who give serious thought not only to this 


problem, but also to all other problems 
which face America. The Phoenix Jew- 
ish News correctly recognizes the foolish- 
ness and improperness of the Federal ap- 
proach to the problems of education; and 
I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled, “The Pot of Gold,” ap- 
pearing in the issue of January 31, be 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Phoenix Jewish News of January. 
$1, 1958] 
Tue Por or Gotp 

Several generations ago a country editor 
took up his pen and burst into national 
Prominence with an editorial on “What's the 

With Kansas?” 
_ If William Allen White were alive today, 
he probably would lash out again with his 
‘expletives and pronounce what’s 
the matter with Kansas and the rest of the 
United States. 

And our guess is that it would be America’s 
‘Pot-of-gold mentality. 
we 


on the 
of college students in 


the Russians sounded the sputnik 





~ 


‘When 


our Federal leaders ran off in all di- 
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rections and came up with the idea of buying 
our way into outer space contention. 

There are already an uncountable number 
of scholarships available for topnotch stu- 
dents at’ both public and privately endowed 
universities. Our truly outstanding stu- 
dents—particularly in the science field—are 
swamped with scholarship offers. 

Our American pioneers weren’t guarantted 
a living by the Federal Government when 
they moved into the lush farmlands of the 
Midwest, the sweeping cattle lands of the 
Rocky Mountain area, or the gold fields of 
California. ‘The lure of the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow was enough to ener- 
vate these rugged individualists. 

But it is doubtful whether even the hardy 
*49er would have wormed his way deep into 
the earth for his reward if the gold were 
stashed neatly at the mine entrance. 

The fact that America’s new frontier in 
the space age is in electronics, that industry 
is paying big premiums for scientific talent, 
has made our youth science-minded. Cer- 
tainly the youth of today will strive toward 
success in a field where great opportunity 
exists rather than elsewhere. 

To pay a subsidy to a student for taking a 
scientific course when he is going to take 
one anyway is the same as the case of the 
central Arizona country club which sought 
soil bank payments for not growing cotton 
on its golf course, where it wasn’t going to 
grow any cotton no matter what. 

The Federal Government should leave the 
pot of gold where it belongs and bend its 
efforts toward the direction, rather than the 
corruption, of our educational processes, 





Judge Herbert B. Rudolph, of the South 


Dakota Supreme Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, this past 
September the citizens of South Dakota 
were greatly shocked and deeply grieved 
by the sudden passing of Supreme Court 
Judge Herbert B. Rudolph. I had just 
returned to South Dakota when this 
tragic incident took place, and I recall 
vividly my own deep personal sorrow; 
for although I do not include myself in 
his circle of personal friends, he was, 
nevertheless, a dynamic individual, 
whom I had long respected and admired. 

With Judge Rudolph’s passing South 
Dakota lost one of the finest legal minds 
that ever graced her high tribunal, and 
just recently the members of the South 
Dakota Bar gathered in the court cham- 
ber, where Judge Rudolph served with 
distinction for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, to pay high tribute to his eminence 
as a Christian gentleman and jurist. 
One of the many fine tributes paid to 
Judge Rudolph at this memorial cere- 
mony was presented by his dearest 


consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp this eulogy of Judge 
Smith’s. 


There being no objection, the tribute 


‘ ‘was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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Jupce Herpert B. RUDOLPH, OF THE SOUTH 
Daxora SUPREME COURT 


Knowing of Judge Rudolph’s profound es- 
teem for the State bar and that some of the 
most satisfying and rewarding days of his 
busy life came to him while serving as your 
president, I can sense how deeply he would 
have been moved by the sentiments you 
have expressed. Therefore, I venture to speak 
for him as well as the court in accepting with 
heartfelt gratitude your resolution and your 
tributes. 

Many years before our late associate en- 
tered the practice at Canton in 1919 the 
standard according to which he lived had 
been fixed. It was there that his distin- 
guished father, Senator Martin E. Rudolph, 
had practiced. Although the Senator was 
stricken while his four boys were but mere 
lads, he had labored with such energy, in- 
tegrity, and ability as to have become not 
only leader of his bar, but a first citizen of 
our State. Those who were close to Judge 
Rudolph came to realize that pride of fam- 
ily played an important part in his life. 
He seemed to feel a personal responsibility 
for preserving the luster with which his 
honored father had invested the family name. 
The rapidity of his advance in his profession, 
community, and State indicates how com- 
pletely he measured up to this self-imposed 
responsibility. As has been pointed out, 
shortly after he entered the practice, he was 
named city attorney and county judge; 
in 1924 Governor McMaster recognized his 
worth and appointed him as a judge of the 
2d judicial circuit; and in 1931, a brief 12 
years after he engaged in the practice, Gov- 
ernor Green called him to begin what length- 
ened into a term of mcre than a quarter 
of a century of illustrious service on this 
court. His superior qualifications, ability, 
and integrity were recognized beyond the 
borders of our State. He was so highly rated 
among the judges of the courts: of last re- 
sort of the States that frequently his name 
was on many lips when appointment to a 
Federal bench was under consideration, and 
he was constantly sought as an arbitrator 
or referee in national labor disputes. 


The contribution of Judge Rudolph to our 
jurisprudence speaks for itself. Opinions 
recorded in 18 volumes of South Dakota Re- 
ports will serve not only as a lasting monu- 
ment to his distinguished service as a jurist, 
but as an authoritative repository of clearly 
formulated principles to which our brethren 
will resort so long as this institution sur- 
vives. In the brief moments available, my 
purpose will be to add to that record a 
picture of the author of those opinions and 
to attempt an expression of some little meas- 
ure of the affection and respect with which 
he is remembered by those who were asso- 
ciated with him on the bench. 


Nature was ‘kind to our late colleague. In 
truth he adorned and graced the bench 
physically as well as intellectually. There 
was @ noticeable natural dignity which char- 
acterized his handsome appearance, but it 
could neither chill nor conceal the warm, 
friendly personality of this kindly man. He 
was at home with the humble and with the 
great, and gathered unto himself a host of 
close friends in every walk of life. How- 
ever, the strong ties of affection which he 
forged with his associates on the bench in- 
volved much more than just a lovable per- 
sonality. He brought to his work a trained, 
scholarly, logical, and decisive mind. The 
clear, penetrating thought of that tough 
mind, which so marked all of his unpreten- 
tious writing, lightened the labors of all of 
his associates.. He was an active participant 
in every conference, and there are few if any 
of his brethren who will not readily ac- 
knowledge obligation to him for contribu- 
tions to opinions which do not bear his 
name. If he burdened his colleagues it was 
because the sense of urgency with which he 
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labored generated a tempo which was ex- 
hausting and somewhat frustrating to one 
of less strength and ability. He not only 
accomplished all that was assigned to him 
with efficiency and dispatch, but he was 
constantly aware of and interesting himself 
in the overall functioning of the court. It 
is not too much to say that throughout the 
years of his service he had been so much at 
the forefront of all which concerned the 
court, in the minds of many people he had 
come to personify this,institution. 

It is with a sense of awe that I turn to 
another aspect of Judge Rudolph’s life.. One 
of my last contacts with him was as a guest 
in his home. To go there, as it was my fre- 
quent privilege, was to experience a very 
special, distinctive, and sincere hospitality. 
On the occasion of which I speak, in his 
chef’s cap and apron, he was entertaining 
14 friends at dinner in his garden. The one 
he loved and worshiped most was there with 
him in her invalid’s chair. Although none 
who was there doubted the sincerity of his 
desire to entertain us, on the other hand 
none failed to know that his abiding purpose 
was to bring a ray of sunshine into a charm- 
ing life which had been cruelly and pro- 
gressively blighted by illness. This much 
of a glimpse of the constant energy and ten- 
der devotion with which he dedicated hours 
of every day throughout long years to the 
task of building comfort and happiness into 
the life of Mrs. Rudolph is essential to a 
true appreciation of the character of Judge 
Rudolph. 

The-simple words I employ in summary, as 
distinctively descriptive of our associate, 
were supplied by a somewhat aged Italian 
lady. I select them because I know they 
would have been pleasing to him. After the 
armistice of World War I, I was on leave 
along the Mediterranean. This genteel lady 
came and sat beside mé on a bench over- 
looking the sea. In perfect English she 
launched into extravagant praise of Presi- 
dent Wilson, who was then in Paris and 
the center of the tyes of the world. But 
finally, after quite a pause, she said, “Your 
President is a very useful man.” 

Judge Rudolph was a very ambitious man. 
However, that which could easily have be- 
come a defect of character was transformed 
into a virtue because he sought to realize his 
ambitions by making himself useful to oth- 
ers. Twenty years of the most intimate as- 
sociation with him on this court and as a 
close friend and neighbor afforded me oppor- 
tunity to watch him as he gave himself 
without stint in multiple activities as a 
judge, citizen, husband, parent, and grand- 
father. Busy as he was here and at home, he 
seemed always to find the time and energy to 
respond to the demands of his State, com- 
munity, profession, and friends. Never in 
all those years did I come upon him when he 
was content to remain inert. Whether a 
situation was of major importance and pro- 
portions, or but a more or less casual contact 
among individuals, he seemed to never fail 
to make a notable personal contribution to 
the occasion. He was not one to await op- 
portunities to be of service; he created them. 
To undertake anything was to give his whole 
self to it. His brother, Dr. Roy Rudolph, 
who knew him best, said, “He lived a dedi- 
cated life.” As it was willed by his Creator, 
through service to others he grew in power 
and ability. Thus he became the warm- 
hearted, towering man so universally loved, 
admired, and respected. He was, in truth, a 
very useful man. 

Though he spent long years in Pierre, his 
heart was ever in Canton. Frequently he 
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Economist Scores Union Pay Theory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


e OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, some 
labor leaders primarily interested in ex- 
ercising political power have attempted 
to justify their activities on the basis 
that they are working for the good of 





the entire economy to imcrease pur- ’ 


chasing power by the device of raising 
wages. Prof. Edward H. Chamberlain, 
one of the most distinguished econo- 
mists of our generation has just made 
a detailed study of the economics un- 
derlying this theory. Professor Cham- 
berlain’s views are of particular interest 
to those concerned with monopoly, as he 
was the originator of the phrase “mo- 
nopolistic competition.” His theories 
have influenced economists, legislators, 
and businessmen since the publication 
of his epic work, The Theory of Monop- 
olistic Competition, in the late 1930's. 
In his latest study published by the 
American Enterprise Association, Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain said:. 

Whoever receives a higher money income 
gains relative to others who do not, and 
there is nothing in the argument to indicate 
why union laborers any more than anyone 
else should be chosen to have the agreeable 


privilege of mysteriously spreading pros- 
perity in this way. 


But since some laborers (and some other 
elements of society) have more power to 
raise their money income than others (some, 
such as receivers of contractual incomes, life 
insurance beneficiaries, pensioners, etc., have 
zero power), those who have more power 
gain at the expense of those who have less. 
The interest of those who gain is hardly to 
be identified with the whole, if the whole 
includes also those who lose. 


This statement is in complete contra- 
diction to the economic theories ad- 
vanced by Walter Reuther. On numer- 
ous occasions during the past year, -he 
has used Senate committees as a forum 
to secure public acceptance for his at- 
tempt to obtain the largest wage in- 
crease in history from the automobile in- 
dustry this spring. 

The American Enterprise Association 
has also recently published another 
study by the eminent jurist, Roscoe 
Pound, formerly dean of the Harvard 
Law School, which deals with the legal 
immunities of unions. The Pound study 
found that these immunities allow or- 
ganized labor to commit wrongs to per- 
son and property, to interfere with the 
use of highways, to break contracts, to 
deprive individuals of the means of 
earning a livelihood. 

These two studies should aid the Con- 
gress in our deliberations on labor legis- 
lation during the current session. My 
views are well known that all segments 
of our economy should receive the same 
consideration under the antitrust laws. 

I am indeed encouraged that accord- 
ing to the New York Times, the Cham- 
berlain study said: 





February 


' The public interest requires the 


So that these two important stig 
may be brought to the - Tt ook nae 
Members of the Congress, I ask 


mous consent to recy the column pj 

Joseph A. Loftus from the New y, 

Times of January 27 in the Recorp, 
There being no objection, the 


was ordered to be printed in'the Recom, 


as follows: 


[From the New York Times of 
January 27, 1958] 


Economist ScorEs UNION Pay THEORY — 
(By Joseph A. Loftus) 


A Harvard economist attacked today tee 


validity of the theory that higher wages 
benefit the whole economy and spread Prose 


perity. 

Prof. Edward H. Chamberlin, in a 
published by the American Enterprise Asso. 
ciation, said that “whatever the element of — 
truth or falsity in this proposition, it need 
only be pointed out that it is equally true 
(or false) for income received by any ele. 
ment of society, and not merely by trade 
unionists.” 

“Whoever receives a higher money income 
gains relative to others who do not, and there 
is nothing in the argument to indicate why 
union laborers any more than anyone els¢ 
should be chosen to have the agreeable priy- 
ilege of mysteriously spreading prosperity in 
this way,” he wrote. 

“But since some laborers (and some other 
elements of society) have more power to raise 
their money income than others (some, such 
as receivers of contractual incomes, life-ine 
surance, beneficiaries, pensioners, etc., have 
zero power), those who have more power gaint 
at the expense of those who have less. ‘THs 


interest of those who gain is hardly to be 


identified with the whole, if the whole in- 
cludes also those who lose.” 


COMPLEMENTS POUND ARTICLE 


Professor Chamberlin’s study complements 
one written by Roscoe Pound, formerly dean 
of Harvard Law School on the legal omy 
ties of unions. The Pound study found 
these immunities allow organized labor to 
commit wrongs to person and property, td 
interfere with the use of highways, to 
contracts, to deprive individuals of the meee 
of earning a livelihood. 

The Pound article was also — 
tae American Enterprise Association, a Non- — 
partisan research organization formed a 
supported by a group of industrial leaders to — 
analyze major national issues and the im- 
plications of current and prospective legisla 
tive proposals. 


The Chamberlain study called first for leg 





Management Field. . 









What is needed is a thoroughgoing 
of the various avenues through which 
economic power of unions (and thelr le 
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Development by the Secretary of the 
Interior of Independence National 
Historical Park 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. A. L. MILLER : 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 1244) to provide 
for the development by the Secretary of the 
Interior of Independence National Historical 
Park, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 


consume. ‘ 
Mr. Chairman, the proposed legisla- 
tion presently before us is really a con- 


-tinuation of a sort of partnership ar- 


rangement between the State of Pennsyl- 
yania, the local governments, and the 


raised some question about the propriety 
of the bill, and I think the report from 
the Department of the Interior indicates 
very clearly what is involved. I should 
like to read it now. » 
We are agreeable to the enactment of this 
legislation as an expression of in- 
terest by the Congress in the Independence 
National Historical Park; however, we believe 
there exists sufficient authority to support 
appropriation requests for development of 
the park and that the enactment of such 
proposed legislation is not required for that 
purpose. Planning for development of the 
park is going forward under existing author- 
ity and appropriations will be sought by this 
Department for that purpose in accord with 
priorities established under our national park 


mission 66 program. 


Really what the proposed legislation 
does, Mr. Chairman, is to give a pre- 
ferred position to this park over other 
parks that have been set up under mis- 
sion 66. That is all it does. It gives this 
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on the self. We are giving it a preferred 
position. True, they must get appropria- 
tions, which may require some doing. 
But I assume that with this hotfoot as 
my chairman has referred to it, it. will 
go forward. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ob- 
ject to this project going forward, but 
I think it is rather a poor arrangement 
because Members of Congress should 
recognize that there are areas in their 
districts which they might like to get 
started, but which would not be con- 
sidered in this bill. This bill provides 
special consideration for a park in Phila- 
delphia. The State of Pennsylvania has 
provided $8 million plus and I think the 
Park Service ought to go forward. 

The Congressional Library has just 
completed a list of new starts in foreign 
countries for reclamation, flood control, 
forestry, and water preservation. May I 
say to Members who voted so avidly for 
foreign-aid bills that last year I placed 
in the Recorp a list of projects totaling 
$345 million covering 149 projects in 47 
countries. 

This recent survey sent to me from 
the Congressional Library shows that 
since last year there-are 35 new projects 
in 22 countries upon which more than 
$21 million has been or will be spent 
on flood control and reclamation 
projects. In these 35 projects there is 
money for Yugoslavia and Egypt, who 
certainly do not love us very, much. The 
report calls for tremendous expenditures 
of additional moneys in some 22 coun- 
tries for 35 projects which are prohibited 
in this country. ; 

If we are going to spend all this money 
in other countries, we ought also to 
spend money in this country on similar 
projects. I remind my colleagues that 
reclamation and flood control projects 
represent an investment in the resources 
of this country, and that these projects 
in the 17 arid Western States are mighty 
good customers for the industrial East. 
I doubt if this bill is necessary. I believe 
the Park Service now has part of the 
appropriations and they have the au- 
thority to proceed. This bill urges them 
to move forward a little faster and 


* places them in a preferred position over 


some 183 other parks and monuments 
we have in the United States. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I join with the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska in his criticism of 

present program of no new starts. 

other, 
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Mr. ASPINALL. _ Not necessarily, al- 
though I can conceive that it might be 
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used that way. But now it is just a 
question of putting first things first. I 
am sure that this appropriation has a 
right to consideration that other parks 
do not have. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska This Con- 
gress is going to say to the Department, 
“This park has No. 1 priority. Regard- 
less of what you say, we say it is No. 1.” 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman 
wishes to interpret mission 66 that way, 
that is all right, but mission. 66 has 
never been authorized by Congress. It 
is not a part of statutory law. I person- 
ally pay no attention to it except as a 
guidepost to what they are trying to do 
down in the National Park Service. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Nebraska 
has had legislation before the Interior 
Committee to implement mission 66. 
For some reason, it has never been called 
up for hearing. Nevertheless, they are 
following the provisions of that bill and 
it has been recognized by the Appropria- 
tions Committee and they are making 
appropriations in accordance with the 
guidepost set up in their proposed mis- 
sion 66 bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Does my colleague 
think for any reason at all the National 
Park Service is going to be able to im- 
plement within the 10 years what is pro- 
posed to be done in mission 66? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That de- 
pends on the appropriations made avail- 
able by this Congress. The Congress is 
moving in this specific instance to see 
that they do implement the program and 
give this particular thing priority over 
other parks. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of_ Nebraska. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How much has already 
been spent in total on this project? 

Mr. ‘MILLER of Nebraska. I am not 
sure. FE cannot answer that. Maybe 
someone else can. 

Mr. ENGLE. Eight million dollars by 
the Federal Government and $8 million 
at least by the State; is that right, may 
I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I be- 
lieve so. Also the city has spent about 
$2 million or $24 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Then do I understand 
that about $18 million has already been 


I yield to 


‘expended on this project; is that correct? 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Eight 
million dollars, plus $7 million plus $212 
million would make about $174 million. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. This is truly a partnership ar- 
rangement between the State and the 
Federal Government. 





H. R. 1244 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 1244) to pro- 
vide for the development by the Secretary 
of the Interior of Independence National 
Historical Park, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
pleased to be able to add my vote to the 
votes already cast for H. R. 1244, a bill 
to provide for the development of the 
Independence National Historical Park, a 
measure which is so important to the 
preservation of historical Americana. 

It was my great privilege as a member 
of thé Pennsylvania State Senate and 
Chairman of the Board on Priorities of 
the General State Authority of that 
great commonwealth, to provide State 
funds over the years for the rehabilita- 
tion and revival of the great historical 
value contained in the Philadelphia Mall 
and Independence Hall with their many- 
treasured ties to the past. 

This Congress is to be complimented 
for its unanimity of support of legislation 
such as this which directly reaffirms our 
faith in the future by honoring the past. 
The congressional delegation from Phila- 
delphia is to be complimented for their 
untiring efforts in behalf of this legis- 
lation. 





Advanced Education for North Dakota 
Indian Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Apendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from the Executive Direc- 
tor of the North Dakota Indian Affairs 
Commission, and the accompanying 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NorTH Dakota INDIAN 
AFFAIRS COMMISSION, 
Rolla, N. Dak., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. Wriitam LANGER, 
Senate Office ante 
Washington, D. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Onis North Dakota 
Indian Affairs Commission has requested I 
forward to you and the other members of 
the North Dakota delegation the enclosed 
copy of a resolution passed by the North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commission at its 
January 21 meeting dealing with the subject 
of advanced education for North Dakota In<« 
dian children. 

Sincerely, 





Joun B. Hart, 
Ezecutive Director. 


Whereas it is necessary to educate as 
many of the youth as possible to supply 
the demands for profesisonal and tech- 


tending Haskell Institute as their 
source of education beyond high school 
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this school is primarily geared to 1- and 2- 
year training courses in trades and com- 
merce, and 

Whereas past experience in educating. In- 
dian youth gives evidence of their being able 
to oe adjust to employment situations, 
an 

Whereas the percentage of Indian youth 
attending colleges after graduating from 
high school is considerably below the per- 
centage of other students attending college: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Indian 
Affairs Commission respectfully urges the 
North Dakota congressional delegation to use 
their good offices in encouraging the Federal 
Government to provide adequate financial 
assistance to all North Dakota Indian youth 
interested in obtaining advanced education. 





The Fulbright Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial regarding the exchange of persons 
program. The editorial was published in 
the January 23 issue of Japan Times. I 
should like to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion particularly to the last paragraph of 
the article, which I quote: 

Our gratitude for the action to keep the 
Fulbright program alive is based upon a 
knowledge of the great good it has thus far 
accomplished. In Japan’s postwar relations 
with America, there is probably no othef ac- 
tivity that has contributed so much toward 
strengthening the link of friendship between 
our two peoples. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Japan Times of January 23, 1958] 
THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 

To a whole generation of young Japanese 
the name of the junior United States Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is probably more familiar 
than those of leading Japanese legislators. 
They may not know who the man is, actually, 
but they are fully and gratefully aware of the 
remarkable program that bears his name. 





The Fulbright program was introduced’ 


here in 1951, and since then it has enabled 
1,600 Japanese graduate students to travel to 
America and pursue advanced studies there. 
In the same period it has brought 315 Ameri- 
can scholars and teachers to this country. 
This benevolent project of educational ex- 


Americans will be brought here. 5 

Our gratitude for the action to — 
Fulbright program alive is based 
knowledge of the great good it has thus far 
accomplished. In Japan’s postwar re 
with America there is probably no other 
tivity that has contributed so much toward 
strengthening the link of friendship between 
our two peoples. 





_ Alexander Hamilton’s Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
the course of the Alexander Hamilton 
bicentennial year, which ended on Janu. 
ary 11, a number of new Alexander Ham- 
ilton books were published, and one out- ” 
of-print book was republished. Together 
they cover the full range of Alexander 
Hamilton’s manifold work in the estab- 
lishment of the United States as a new 
nation, so well-founded that its future 
was unlimited. 

The Quarterly Journal of Speech, a 
publication of the Speech Association of 
America, of which I Rave long been 
proud to be a member, in its December 
1957 issue, reviews six of these Alexander 
Hamilton books under the title “Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s Year.” ‘This reviewis 
by Prof. Bower Aly, professor of speech 
at the University of Oregon, who 
is the author of The Rhetoric of Alexan- — 
der Hamilton, published more than 15 
— ago, by the Columbia University” 

ess. 

Dr. Aly’s particular literary contribu- 
tion to the Hamilton bicentennial is 
Alexander Hamilton: Selections Repre- 
senting His Life, His Thought, and His 
Style. This book was reviewed in the 
ee Journal of Speech for October 

As Chairman of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Bicentennial Commission, I am 
happy to present this overall. review of 
the Alexander Hamilton books published 





There being no objection, the review, 
was ordered to be printed in the RECO, 
as follows: 
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_ mean opinion that Hamilton and Jefferson 


did not really differ; that they were broth- 
ers under the skin; Such a notion would 
pave been as shocking to Jefferson 
That Hamilton 


£ 


a fact. 
focused on their differences rather than on 


their agreements and not with the conse- 
quence of seeing Hamilton in a favorable 


go consistently misrepresented and misun- 
derstood as Alexander Hamilton. Even men 
who should know better have attacked Ham- 
fiton for saying, “Your people, sir, is a great 
beast.” With equal indiscretion, those who 
admire Hamilton have sometimes endeav-~- 
ored to justify a statement that has never 
been authenticated. The final refuge in 
such encounters is often, “Well, anyway, it 
gounds like Hamilton,” or the 

gumentum ad 
prove that he didn’t say it.” All a pious 
man can offer in rebuttal to the first tactic 
is the simple denial: In any admissible con- 
text, “Your people, sir, is a great beast,” 
does not sound like Hamilton to anyone who 
knows Hamilton. Of the second tactic the 
defense can only complain that to affirm 
an absolute negative to’ an unsupported 
charge is a difficult duty indeed. For that 
matter, no one is likely to establish beyond 


Seldom has a canard gone so far and lived 
so elegantly. Perhaps it has been nourished 
from time to time by the offerings of those 
who have imagined themselves likely to profit 
from its prosperity. The canard has helped 
to bring about one of those amazing para- 
doxes characteristic of the American psyche. 
George Washington, whose reliance on the 
mind and spirit of Alexander Hamilton is 
known and admitted by all, is revered by 
those whose most flattering attitude toward 
Hamilton is one of suspicion. The paradox 
is not unlike that curious dichotomy in 
American folkways, the contrast between the 
mother and the mother-in-law; the mother 
everywhere sentimentally adored, the moth- 
er-in-law, who must also have been a moth- 
Zeeauently the butt of comic-strip 

jumor, 


I 
The endeavors of the Alexander Hamilton 


suiuonce. 9 Ee published during 
anniv 
Tt is thus ap that one of these 


sen of Government, with particu- 
lar to the ‘tional structure 
of the United States of America. This book, 


therefore, is about the foundation principles 
on which the United States was erected and 
the essential policies on which it has grown 
to greatness in so short a time.” + 

mz 


The Alexander Hamilton Reader, 2 com- 
pilation of materials, selected and edited by 
Margaret Esther Hall, Reference Librarian, 
United States Information Agency, suffered 
the misfortune to appear just as the works 
edited by Professor Richard Morris for the 
Pocket Library and for the Dial Press became 
available. A few years ago the Alexander 
Hamilton Reader might have been welcomed 
as a convenient reference to some of Hamil- 
ton’s works; but it now sems too little and 
too late. “The Patterson address of Nicholas 
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very different order is Alexander Ham- 
the American Tradition, the notable 
Louis M. Hacker, Dean of the School 
eral Studies, Columbia University. 
not a biography, not a source- 
k, ker volume is in a sense unique 
being all three; for the libefaf quotations 
Hamilton indicate a reliamce on the 
Hamilton text, the dependence on the facts 
of Hamilton’s life suggests a concern for his 
biography, and the interpretation of the 
American tradition makes obvious reference 


HE. 
gEeS5. 
zi 


Dean Hacker is a brave man: in a single 
book he takes on Merrill Jensen, Joseph 
Charles, and Russell Kirk, and he finds each 
mistaken. He says: 

“In part, I am seeking to take issue with 
[their] positions in this book. It is my con- 
tention, here, that not only was the Confed- 
eration inadequate but that the revolution 
was being perverted: the Constitution saved 
both the American Nation and the revolution 
itself. Further, Hamilton united private 
interest with public policy: without honor, 
the new Nation could not create confidence, 
and the support of its men of affairs was 
needed for both stability and progress. 
Hamilton read the meaning of the capital 

both realistically and imagina- 


nation and its welfare went hand in hand.” ? 
No doubt rejoinders to the Hacker thesis 


they may yet learn from Alexander Hamilton. 


“A complex and fascinating personality; 
ambitious, restless, resourceful, tenacious; 


of crisis no country dare seek another 
of public servant. This is Hamilton's 
particular quality and his notable signific- 
ance in American affairs.” * 

Although Dean Hacker’s book gives no 
formal attention to Hamilton's persuasion, it 
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will repay a perceptive reading by every stu- 
dent of rhetoric interested in the American 
experience; for the book is an intellectual 
and spiritual biography providing questions 
and answers immediately relevant to the 
story of a good man speaking well. In this 
book, as.in no other except the works of 
Hamilton himself, will be found described 
the essentials of his character, the-workings 
of his mind, and the sources of his ethos. 
Here also will be found an accurate state- 
ment of the kinds of problems with which 
Hamilton’s persuasion dealth and a keen 
analysis of the forces operating upon Ham- 
ilton and his audiences. Persuasion occurs 
in a milieu, among a people; it rests upon 
undersprings of presumption and loyalty. 
Alexander Hamilton in the American Tradi- 
tion never strays far from those elements of 
the human predicament that must be pon- 
dered whenever a people maturely consider 
the ways in which they are induced to belief 
and action. 

Dean Hacker’s book must be commended 
for its easy, perspicuous, and unpretentious 
style. Without condescension the book talks 
to its readers as though both they and what 
is to be said are important. The book deals 
with abstractions, with concepts that might 
easily be lost in a forest of verbiage; yet the 
central ideas stand out, with appropriate em- 
phasis and with admirable clarity. In the 
hope that no offense will be taken by the 
professors of the dismal science, one may 
justly observe that Dean Hacker does not 
write like an economist. 


v 


So much, alas, cannot be said for Prof. 
Broadus Mitchell, who occasionally does 
write like an economist. Although his sen- 
tence structure is not as difficult as that of 
Jeremy Bentham, it is sometimes difficult 
enough to suggest the special problem of the 
biographer of Alexander Hamilton, whose 
style moved with the precision of nervous 
energy geared to action. To form pedestrian 
phrases, to send forth unguarded sentences, 
to construct formless paragraphs was not 
Hamilton’s habit. To write like Hamilton 
would, of course, be a false objective; but to 
write with equal grace, movement, and order 
would seem to be appropriate. The capital 
difficulty of Professor Mitchell’s prose is to 
be found not only in the sentence structure 
but also in the want of topical development, 
in the lack of the discipline that character- 
ized Hamilton’s style. 

If Professor Mitchell’s book is a disappoint- 
ment as to style, it is nevertheless a delight 
as to substance. Apparently no other 
biographer has examined so thoroughly so 
many sources as has Professor Mitchell. No 
other biographer has given so much time, 
energy, and intelligence in an attempt to dis- 
cover all that can be learned about Hamil- 
ton’s life. With apparently indefatigable 
effort, Professor Mitchell has sought verifica- 
tion of the minutest detail; and with few 
exceptions he has employed the detail to 
establish plausible conclusions. His Alexan- 
der Hamilton: Youth to Maturity 1755-88 is 
the first of two volumes. If the second vol- 
ume planned for publication in 1958 meets 
the standard set by the first, the basic ma- 
terials for the Hamilton biography will have 
been brought to a level long hoped for but 
not heretofore attained. Hamiltonians will 
be everlastingly grateful to Professor 
Mitchell, and not the least reason for their 
gratitude is to be found in the 200 pages of 
documentation that conclude this indis- 
pensable book. 

Since Professor Mitchell has spent many 
years in his studies pf Hamilton; and par- 
ticularly since he could hardly have begun 
his studies with a bias toward Hamilton, the 
conclusions he has reached are impressive. 
Suffice it to say that, as an economist with, 
as he says, “leanings to the popular side,” ¢ 
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Professor Mitchell explicitly rejects the de- 
monic theory that Hamilton was merely the 
technician of a privileged class, the attorney 
for the idle rich, the corrupter of an idyllic 
agrarian society. In a cogent foreword, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell expresses a sober judgment 
of Hamilton’s contribution to American 
nationhood: 

“Few in American history have been so 
creative as Alexander Hamilton. His passion 
was the construction of a well-knit, pros- 
perous Nation. He furnished not only pur- 
poses, but means for carrying these into 
effect. He was in many ways foremost in 
fashioning in this new country a firm, rep- 
resentative republic. His eeOnomic insight 
and skill are not to be separated from his 
political and legal objects, for each was the 
vehicle of the other. He was quick to under- 
stand that national wealth and well-being 
consist not merely in material reso 6 
but in social organization * * * His only 
client was the whole country. In a crisis of 
confusion at home and abroad he sought 
stability and system in which a young Na- 
tion could mature. He availed himself of 
those with a property stake in present and 
future. * * * Hamilton used them for a 
noble purpose, was not used by them.” * 

vI 


Concerning Hamilton, Professor Mitchell 
sagely observes: 

“One of the keen pleasures in following 
his story is the verve and taste of his lan- 
guage. As others have remarked, paraphrase 
of Hamilton, though necessary for condensa- 
tion, is impious, for he chose the right words 
to put his points.” * 

If Prof. Richard B. Morris’ Alexander 
Hamilton and the Founding of the Nation 
excels other works on Hamilton in the qual- 
ity of its style, the reason is not hard to 
find—Professor Morris wisely took Alexander 
Hamilton as his chief collaborator: 

“In this book (Hamilton) is permitted to 
speak for himself, to present his basic ideas 
in his own words. A man.of eloquence, a 
facile writer, a powerful polemicist, and an 
unrivaled master at drafting state papers 
that have endured, Hamilton, through his 
correspondence, pamphlets, and reports, has 
left us a fascinating self-portrait. Herein is 
found Hamilton the man, the lover, the hus- 
band and father, the patriot and the states- 
man, the man who jealously guarded his 
integrity but stood loyally by his friends.” * 

In his foreword, as in the headnotes to the 
sections and chapters, Professor Morris 
amply demonstrates his command of an 
energetic, straightforward, and communica- 
tive English. But even his lively prose finds 
his collaborator at no disadvantage. 

For the scholar, the greatest utility of the 
work by Professor Morris is found in the 
validity of the texts and the accuracy of 
their transcription. Professor \Morris has 
not relied on previous editors but has gone 
to the Hamilton papers or to microfilm, both 
for materials heretofore published and for 
other materials now published for the first 
time. The few typographical errors ob- 
served in the book should not disturb one’s 
confidence in the integrity of the text: a 
comparison of random passages will demon- 
strate the watchful care that must have 
been employed in the collation and tran- 
scription, a care apparently not exercised in 
previous editions. Until the works of Ham- 
ilton appear in the definitive volumes under- 
taken by the Columbia University Press, the 
version provided by Morris may be regarded 
as the most reliable transcription for the 
Hamilton papers included therein. 

For the general reader, the chief value 
of the Morris-Hamilton book is the wise se- 
lection of the materials chosen for publica- 
tion. Hamilton’s ideas are organized under 
12 rubrics: The Right of Revolution, Win- 
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ning the Revolution, Building a New Nation, 
on Government, Some Guiding Principles, 
Hamilton at the Federal Convention, The 
Fight for Ratification, The Principles of 
Constitutional Government, Economic Pro- 
gram, War and Peace, Liberty and Security, 
On Leaders and Leadership, and On Life and 
Death. 

In Professor Morris’ selection the sure 
touch of ‘the competent scholar is every- 
where discernible—in what is omitted as 
well as in what is presented to the reader. 
In a single volume—even 1 of 600 
Professor Morris had to make difficult de- 
cisions. e’s Federal Edition of Hamil- 
ton runs to 12 sizable volumes and John C. 
Hamilton’s to 7. Yet in Morris’ single 
volume, with greater force than in the multi- 
volume editions, emerge the mind and spirit 
of Alexander Hamilton, his love of country, 
his belief in liberty, his devotion to duty, his 
dedication to the principles of constitutional 
government. Here, surely, if one could have 
but a single book on Hamilton, is the 
obvious choice. 

vit 


The excellences of Professor Morris’ Alex- 
ander Hamilton and the Founding of the 
Nation are to be found also in the Basic 
Ideas of Alexander Hamilton, published in 
the Pocket Library. This little book con- 
tains a substantial part of the material which 
Professor Morris chose for his larger volume. 
It includes also the foreword and the head- 
notes. It lacks an index and the cloth 
binding of the larger volume. Even so, at 
35 cents it must surely be the greatest bar- 
gain obtainable in New York since the In- 
dians put a cutrate price on Manhattan Is- 
land, 

viIr 


Among the books reviewed, certain differ- 
ences appear. For example, the economists— 
Hacker and Mitchell—accept 1755 as the year 
of Hamilton’s birth. Morris, admitting with 
the historian’s prudence that the year of 
Hamilton’s birth is not clearly established, 
is content to set down “c. 1755-57.” Mitchell, 
the biographer, deals with incident; Hacker, 
“he interpreter, sets forth relationship; Mor- 
ris, the historian, presents the documents 
with a minimum of interpretation. Yet a 
central tendency rises from the differences. 
Hamilton is rediscovered. By men of diverse 
background and purpose, by scholars em- 
ploying variant means, Hamilton is found to 
be a patriot, a man of eloquence, a power- 
ful polemicist, the architect of a new nation, 
@ great man, a statesman of the first rank. 
The central tendency of Hamiltonian schol- 
arship in his anniversary year is thus to re- 
store him to the high esteem in which he 
was once held, to the standing he enjoyed as 
the right arm of General Washington, of 
President. Washington. 

To anyone of fair spirit and open mind, 
this development must be welcome. For 
seldom have Americans been in greater need 
of the counsel and the example of their 
founding fathers than they are today. In 
the midst of grave dangers of a kind un- 
dreamed of by their forebears, Americans 
today may still profit from Hamiilton’s wis- 
dom, including his admonition that “The 
liberties of America are an infinite stake. 
We should not play a desperate game for it, 
mae 
the die.” * 





the American Tradition Glew: York, 1850), 
p. x. 

* Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. coy 


ask unanimous consent to have p 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an 


from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 2, 1958, entitleq 
“Science Marches On Via College Guid-. 


ance.” I have watched the development 
of the program which this article de 
scribes with avid interest. From its con. 
ception by Mr. Stanley H. Shirk of Port- 
land, Oreg., it has grown to the place 
where next year the number of partici-« 
pating colleges will stretch from its trial 
grounds of Oregon State College to the 
Atlantic coast. During this time Mr 
Shirk, a neighbor of mine, and I have 
corresponded regularly in the hope that 
our combined efforts might secure sup- 
port from the National Science Founda- 
tion for the worthy and vital guidance 
program for our prospective science stu= 
dents. Long before the advent of sput- 
nik, Mr. Shirk, with the cooperation of 
Oregon State College officials, began to . 
do something about the state of techni- 
cal and scientific education in America, - 
He deserves real credit for his imagina- 
tion and ingenuity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of February 2, 1958] 
SCIENCE MakCHEs ON VIA COLLEGE GUIDANCE 

PorTLAND, Orec.—Gifted high-school stu- 
dents, being told they've got to close the 
scientific gap revealed by sputnik, can look 
to a dozen colleges next summer for guidance. 

Boys and girls who want to know if pf 
are likely to succeed in technical fields, 
find answers. They may learn, too, 
which of the many sciences should be theirs. 

Two years ago Oregon State College ex- 
perimented with a program suggested to it~ 
by Stanley Shirk, a stocky, energetic 
lander who has been teaching and talking 
about science for 25 years. 





He said youngsters were being put under 
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sessions, college faculty members 
go over all the programs in engineering and 
science. They tell what the courses encom~- 
what study demands will be made by 
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e. 
a JESSI successful? 


The several hundred students who tried 
in the first 2 years say it is. Dean F. A. Gil- 
fillan of Oregon State’s School of Science says 
; students are enthusiastic and faculty mem- 

bers stimulated. 
Shirk and Gilfillan agree that just as im- 
portant as the decision of Brian School of 
Forsyth, Mont., to have a career in nuclear 
chemistry, was that of Don Killian of Port- 
; land who concluded that a JESSI course, “en- 
ring was not for me.” . 
ae One of the engineering deans remarked 
that the undoing of many intellectually 
qualified freshmen has been the shock of the 
study demands. ‘Those taking the JESSI 
course will miss the shock—they already 
know technical fields call for a tremendous 
lot of study. 

The idea of exposing prospective students 
to a broad view of college science courses has 
been developed at several universities. It 
was Shirk’s opinion, though, that it needed 
to be a national affair, so he incorporated 
Scientists of Tomorrow to sell the idea to the 
colleges and to the industries which will need 
tomorrow's scientists. 

He has had good success. Ready for next 
summer’s program are Clemson, Purdue, New 
Mexico A. and M., Brigham Young, Kansas 
State, Montana State, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural, and Oregon State. He hopes for still 


more. 

The list of industrial firms backing the 
program range alphabetically from Alumi- 
num Company of America to Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Foundation and in interests from 
Hanna Coal and Ore Corp. to Pendleton Wool- 
en Mills and Rogue River Orchards Co. 

Industry's is needed for scholar- 
ships so bright students without money 
would not be barred. 

Actual cost to JESSI—colleges are paid for 
board, room and faculty salaries—about $120 
a student for the 2 weeks. Tuition fee, 
though, is set below $100 for those who can 
pay it all and is waived for those with no 
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money. 

Dick Tilden of Garibaldi, Oreg., estimated 
his 2 weeks at Oregon State cost him $275, 
counting time lost from a summer job. “It 
was worth it,” he said. 

High school students eligible are those 
who have 1 or 2 years left—so they can shift 

_ their study courses to fit in with the inter- 
ests—and are recommended by their prin- 
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Visit to Washington of De La Salle High 
School, New Orleans, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 
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comprehensive program that is not only 
unique but is very much in line with our 
need for more intensive high school 
training in this field, in view of the cur- 
rent competition for the conquest of 
outer space. ‘ 

The de La Salle High School is under 
the jurisdiction of the Christian Brothers 
who are listed among the early educators 
of New Orleans, but who were forced to 
close their school during the yellow fever 
epidemic at the turn of the century. 
They returned after an absence of 50 
years. The phenomenal growth of this 
institution is indicative of the fine pro- 
gram of education they are offering the 
young people of New Orleans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the names of the faculty members and 
students of this group. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Faculty members: Brother Andrew, FSC; 
Brother Virgil, FSC; Brother Adrian, FSC; 
brother Harold, FSC. 

Students: Frank Fazzio, Peter Graffagnino, 
Richard Roth, Kennison Ray, Tom Grote, 
Bryan Kenner, Horace Thompson, John Jung, 
James Swindle, Francis Raphael, George 
Elgiar, Benny Raphael, Wilkes Elgiar, Louis 
Pechon, James Boudreaux, Don Toso, Pat 
McNamara, Jack Smith, Leonard Ray, Everett 
Beelman, David Combe, Francis Humbrecht, 
Bob Ernst, Kenny Kind, Carl Ernst, Jack Ar- 
gote, Maurice Villere, Eddie Lit0lff, Mike 
Ricca, Robert Primeaux, Al Miller, Plauce 
Villere, Frank Rosato, Leon Edmund, Frank 
Alaimo, George Reynes, John Cassreino, 
Peter Compagno, Raymond Gardiner, Phil 
Boudreaux, James Crosby, Joe Casey, Louis 
Heinez, Leon Noel, Richard Nelson, Paul 
Conzelmann, Alvin Gibson, Leonard Malone, 
‘Bobby Oahike, Frank Clesi, Bill O’Hara, 
Knyvet Wilson, Billy Ottendorfer, Ralph 
Hemel, Bobby Weber, John McCarron, Robert 
Blum, Don Kern, Waldo Boudoin, Paul Kar- 
rigan, David Spadafora, James Dowden, Wil- 
liam Hegeman, .Jose Mass, Tim Feinhals, 
Warren Unverzagt, Albert Saizer, James 
Legendre. 





Theodore Roosevelt—Patriot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as you 
know; we are in this year, 1958, celebrat- 
ing the centenary of one of the United 
States greatest Presidents, Theodore 
Roosevelt. At this time as one of the 
four congressional members of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission, I would like to pay tribute to this 
great and dynamic former leader of our 
country. - - 

As a South Dakotan, I have long been 
interested in Theodore Roosevelt and his 
great achievements, for he was the warm 
personal friend of one of South Dakota’s 

notable Governors 





Dakotans generally have always felt a 
closeness to the individualistic T. R., for 
it was on the ranges of our sister State of 
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North Dakota as a young man that he 
developed a body, plagued by ill health 
since childhood, into the robust physical 
machine, which carried him so success- 
fully through the active and colorful 
career of his manhood. The magnificence 
of Theodore Roosevelt is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that he was chosen as 
one of four past Presidents, along with 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, to 
be memorialized at the shrine of democ- 
racy, Mount Rushmore, located in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Mr. President, in further tribute of 
Theodore Roosevelt, I ask unanimous 
consent that a fine editorial entitled “A 
Man To Be Thankful For,” which re- 
cently appeared in Life magazine, be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A MAN To BE THANKFUL For 


When a nation counts its blessings to 
thank God for them, it may fittingly count 
its great men. This Thanksgiving we urge a 
special thought for Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose centenary began last month. If his 
times and problems seem simple and inno- 
cent compared with ours, it is partly because 
he simplified and purified them. The real 
lessons Of a great man’s life are never cut 
of date. 

Theodore Roosevelt has been called “the 
first modern President.” Because no crisis 
of national survival tested him like Wash- 
ington or Lincoln, he is not ranked with 
them by historians; but like them he be- 
lieved in a strong presidency. He stretched 
the powers not under plea of emergency, 
but simply because he and his country were 
bursting with energy and faith. 

“No President ever enjoyed himself as 
much as I have,” said Theodore Roosevelt. 
Joy of life was both a passion and a princi- 
ple with this extraordinary man. His 61 
years seemed one crowded succession of 
laughs, fights, sweats, romps, scrambles and 
sermons; but they ran on firm rails of cour- 
age and hard work. He was not a born 
genius; his greatness, like his robust health, 
was self-fashioned by discipline, both in- 
doors and out. Except for Benjamin Frank- 
lin, he was the most versatile of our great 
men. As a boy he fully intended to make 
science his life work, but at Harvard he 
turned to writing history; thereafter he be- 
came a New York City politician, a rancher 
in the Dakota Badlands, a civil service com- 
missioner, a reform police chief, a rebuilder 
of the United States Navy, a cavalry colonel, 
governor, President, big game hunter, na- 
turalist, explorer, prolific author, model 
father, and first American winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. For a new century and 
@ new age, Theodore Roosevelt revitalized 
the American dream. He did this less by 
changing the laws (though he changed 
plenty) than by redefining the national goals 
and the meaning of American citizenship. . 

Theodore Roosevelt came to high office in 
the fat, happy twilight of the gilded age, 
when Americans were habituated to what he 
called “a riot of individualistic materialism.” 
The chief danger to our Government was 
plutocracy, which he called “of all forms of 
tyranny the least attractive.” A born toff, 
he could neither respect nor admire the huge 
moneyed men of the time; he thought them 
hucksters, glorified pawnbrokers, and worse. 
He preferred the company of prizefighters, 
ward politicians, cowboys, writers, professors, 
artists, and foreigners. Among his intimates 
were Battling Nelson, John Hay, Jacob Riis, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Bat Masterson, Sir 
George Trevelyan, Mark Twain, Buffalo Bill, 
Lincoln Steffens, and Lord Bryce. Besides 
plutocrats, his pet hates were solemn re- 
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formers of the tomfool variety, socialists, and 
the mollycoddle vote. In one function of 
the Presidency—public education—he has 
never been rivaled. He regarded the White 
House as a bully pulpit and, like Mahatma 
Gandhi, would preach on any subject, from 
new poetry to the number of children a fam- 
ily should raise. But the theme he always 
returned to was the duty of American citi- 
zenship. 

Elihu Root called him “the greatest teach- 
er of the essentials of popular self-govern- 
ment the world has ever known.” Like 
Jefferson and Lincoln, he believed in the 
people, but he believed equally in personal 
excellence. The high standards of his own 
administration team astonished Lord Bryce. 
Theodore Roosevelt did not think that prog- 
ress is automatic or the case for self-govern- 
ment self-evident; both must be earned 
every day by active effort and responsible 
citizenship. To him government was no 
mere protector of rights, but a force for 
social betterment. This was a radical belief 
in the days of laissez faire and the Jefferson- 
ian bondage of minimum government. His 
Square Deal was never a blueprint and he 
never thought good laws could be a substi- 
tute for good character; he wanted to but- 
tress character by law. 

Theodore Roosevelt's last personal exploit— 
tracing the 1,000-mile course of Brazil’s River 
of Doubt (now Rio Téodoro) at the age of 
55—was undertaken because it was my last 
chance to be a boy; and his lifelong boyish- 
ness still makes him wriggle in the classify- 
ing-fingers of historians. But it was not his 
boyishness but his manliness, his forthright 
confidence in himself and his country, that 
electrified the American people in 1900~—12. 
One of his favorite quotations was Josh Bill- 
ings’: “It is so much easier to be a harmless 
dove than a wise serpent,” but he did his 
best to be both. He always said, “Do what 
you can where you aré with what you have.” 
He said that America’s greatest achievements 
lay in the future; and that “the history of 
America is now the central feature of the 
history of the world.” 


By this he meant not only that the world 
needed a fresh example of purposeful de- 
mocracy, but that America had an active 
mission in world affairs. When he took 
office, America was a loutish and reluctant 
newcomer to great-power politics; when he 
left, the profile of our policy was known and 
respected by all. ‘Theodore Roosevelt was 
the first President since John Quincy Adams 
who really knew the plays and players in 
the diplomatic game. He gave The Hague 
court its first case and thus “saved [it] from 
becoming an empty farce.” He proposed a 
league of nations and envisioned an inter- 
national police force. He got his Nobel prize 
for _conciliating the Russo-Japanese war in 
the Treaty of Portsmouth. But he thought 
the most important service that I rendered 
to peace was to send our new Navy around 
the world, which neither the British nor 
Germans thought could be done. He be- 
lieved in preparedness and good manners— 
“speak softly and carry a big stick.” And 
the only peace that counted with him was 
the peace of righteousness and of justice. 

Theodore Roosevelt became President be- 
cause Boss Platt of New York wanted to bury 
him alive in the vice presidency. When he 
left the White House in 1909 a Washington 
cynic remarked, “The historical accident is 
now out of the way”; that is, the country 
can go back to sleep again. But the acci- 
dent was an earthquake in the national 
conscience. Such scars, thank God, are 
never out of the way. The explosion of 
American might and purpose over which he 
presided, and in which he rejoiced, started 
us toward this awful eminence of world re- 
sponsibility and power. If ve 
now, he would see the next stage as 
but also as confidently as he saw it then, 
He would say again: 
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“O my fellow citizens, each one of you 
carries on your shoulders not only the bur- 
den of doing well for the sake of your own 
country, but the burden of doing well and of 
seeing that this Nation does well for the 
sake of mankind. * * * Our success means 
not.only our own triumph, but the triumph 
of the cause of the rights of the people 
throughout the world.” 





Commemorative Stamp Honoring Early 
Polish Settlers at Jamestown in 1608 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of a second 
letter which I wrote to the Post Office 
Department on January 22, 1958, re- 
questing further consideration of my 
earlier suggestion that a special com- 
memorative stamp be issued, honoring 
the early Polish settlers and their role in 
the founding of Jamestown. 

I am also including the reply of Jan- 
uary 30, which I received from the spe- 
cial assistant to the Postmaster General, 
explaining the negative decision of the 
Post Office Department. 

I regret very much that the Post Office 
Department finds it impossible to issue 
such a special stamp and, as with my pre- 
vious request of January 9, 1958, and the 
reply of the special assistant to the Post- 
master General which were inserted in 
the Recorp of January 21, 1958, page 
A444, I take this additional way to fur- 
ther call attention to the significant role 
of the early Polish settlers and their part 
in founding the first factory in the 
United States in 1608. 

The letters follow: 

JANUARY 22, 1958. 
Hon. L. Rowe WALTER, 

Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. WALTER: I was very much dis- 
appointed to learn from your letter of Jan- 
uary 17 of the Department’s position on the 
suggestion that a commemorative stamp be 
issued honoring the early Polish settlers and 
the part they played in the founding of 
Jamestown. 

I note that 50 years ago a set of 3 stamps 
was released to mark the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of Jamestown and in 1957 
a stamp was issued jointly noting the Inter- 
national Naval Review and the Jamestown 
Festival. Neither the 1907 nor the 1957 
stamp relates directly to the establishment of 
industry in Jamestown in 1608 or to the part 
played by the Polish artisans in the founding 
of the first factory in-what later became the 
United States. This has such historical sig- 
nificance aside from the events eommemo- 
rated by the stamps you mention that I felt 

to write again to ask if the Depart- 
ment would be willing to give further con- 
sideration to this matter. 

I think we are all agreed that commemo- 
rative postage stamps have a great educa- 
tional value. I have a 
that we have not yet realized 
of the sone a through a greater use 

to highlight historical 








Februa 
events that also have an impact in the 
of foreign relations. With this 
mind, I am writing to request your furt} 

consideration. 
Sincerely yours, . 
THoMas S. Gorpon, Chairman, 
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JANUARY 30, 1956, 
Hon. Tuomas S. Gorpon, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Afe 
fairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of January 22, in which you 
that further consideration be given to the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp honor- 
ing the early Polish settlers and the part 
played in the founding of the first glass tae. 
tory in the United States. 

The Citizens’ Stamp Advisory C 
was requested to consider a stamp for the 
350th anniversary of the glass industry in 
America on three separate occasions. ‘ 
time their decision was negative. In viewof 
this fact, I do not feel a further request 
should be made of them. I have a thorough 
awareness of the importance of this 
and of the contributions of this pioneer 
group of Polish immigrants. However, Iam 
certain you will realize my position as Post- 
master General Summerfield’s liaison with 
the Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee ren- 
ders it difficult for me to pursue this matter 
further. 

Iam sorry this decision is necessary. 

Cordially yours, 
L. RoHE WALTER, 
Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General, 





Austria Reduces Income Tax Rates After 
Getting Billion in United States Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, January 8,1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave. to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting a news bulletin prepared by Paiil 
O. Peters of Washington, D. C., 
date of January 30, 1958, entitled “Aus 
tria Reduces Income Tax Rates After 
Getting Billion in United States Aid.” 

The bulletin reads as follows: 

The Republic of Austria in central 
is a small country with a population of 6 
974,000 persons crowded into its 32,369 
miles. During World War II, the = 
was allied with Germany, and after the wat 
was occupied for 17 years to May 15, 1955, by 
a Joint Inter-Allied Command 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and 
United States. Austria was 1 of-the 
16 countries in the setup for European 00° 
nomic Cooperation once called the Parshall 

lan. 
? In the postwar period to September 
1957, the United States has provided A 
with $1,011,000,000 in grant aid and ant 
tional $7 million in credits a a 
018,000,000 an average of ar 
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since 1954. The extent of the preceding re- 
ductions is shown by the following table 
(for tax group III, that is, married couple 
with one child): 


case of the middle income group, the reduc- 
tion as compared with the income tax of 
1954 averaged 50 percent. It was made 
-known during the debate on the new tax 
reduction law that tax arrears in Austria 
last year amounted to only 1.94 percent. 
Finance Minister Kamitz declared in this 
@ se eonnection that he considered a tax reduc- 
7 tion to be the most suitable way to increase 
takehome pay, since actual pay raises al- 
ways involve the danger of price increases. 

Cost of full board (breakfast, lunch and 
supper) and lodgings for 3 weeks at the 
international summer school in Salzburg 
(July 7 to August 16, 1958) is 1,385 schillings 
or about $53.27 American money. 
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Internal Revenue Collects Pennies While 
Losing Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 

| lowing editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune outlines facts concerning the 

4 questionable judgment of the Internal 
Revenue Department in its recent order 
eect pennies and overlook the dol- 


Internal Revenue Department em- 
Ployees are already spending valuable 


taurant checks, taxicab fares, and so 
forth, when they could be investigating 
the big-bracket taxpayer on many 
- phoney loopholes which would mean 
millions to our overall nationwide tax 
receipts. 

EXPENSE-ACCOUNT RULING BY Tax SERVICE HiT 
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cided to give the taxpayers and their em- 
ployers a year to list and gather expense- 
account records. 

The drive in Congress is centering on in- 
ternal revenue provisions and policies for 
1958. Congress is being asked to force rec~ 
ognition by the tax collectors that reim- 
bursement of an employee’s expense account 
should be sufficient proof that the outlays 
were for business purposes, because business 
cannot countenance spending orgies and 
meet competition. 

ASSAILED AS WASTEFUL 


Senators and Congressmen report their 
mail is overwhelmingly against the expense 
account ruling on the ground that it means 
more work for the taxpayer, who must now 
spend many hours drawing up his income- 
tax return without pay and must be pre- 
pared to defend every item in his return. 

A typical complaint came from the Fram 
Corp., of Providence, R. I., manufacturers 
of automobile equipment. Steven B. Wilson, 
chairman of the board, has written to Sena- 
tors and Congressmen of the various States 
in which the company has plants. 

Wilson listed six objections to what he 
branded as a procedure that is unnecessary, 
wasteful, and lacking in intelligence. His 
six complaints are as follows: 

1. The assumption, or at. least implication, 
that companies competing desperately for 
profits would allow their employees to collect 
for expenses more than they had spent for 
business purposes is ridiculous. 

2. The whole plan is a “shotgun” attack 
at millions of honest people in the hope of 
discovering a few dishonest people. It is 
grossly unfair and is impractical bureaucracy 
at its worst. Bee 

EXTRA RECORDS NEEDED 


$3. It adds to employers’ costs by making 
additional recordkeeping necessary to assist 
their employees. It requires a corporation 
to keep a complete detailed record of each 
employee’s expenses, which is a workload 
comparable to the workload already imposed 
by the withholding provisions of the tax 
laws. - 

4. The additional costs incurred will be 
deductible, and will probably reduce the tax 
take by more than the new requirements will 
increase it. 


5. It requires an employee to keep 2 sets 


‘of records—i1.for the company, and 1 for 


himself. This additional clerical work on 
the part of salesmen particularly detracts 
from their sales efficiency. 

CITES COST OF AUDIT 

6. It will add to the cost of government 
if the Internal Revenue Service is to audit 
the expense accounts of the whole country. 

“A law or regulation making reimburse- 
ment of an employee’s expenses presumptive 
evidence of their business purposes, rebutta- 
ble only by clear and convincing proof, is 
completely justifiable, and would remedy 
this situation,” Wilson wrote Members of 
Congress. - 

The Government has been checking ex- 
pense reports for many years wherever im- 
propriety was suspected, and such items as 
payment of club dues, automobile expenses, 
and the like have been carefully scrutinized. 





Talk About Parado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


; OF IOWA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in the Deni- 
son (Iowa) Bulletin published on Janu- 
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ary 31, 1958, appears an editorial con- 
cerning the Ejisenhower-Benson farm 
program, which has an effect on a great 
majority of the people of Iowa. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I should like to in- 
clude this editorial. 
The editorial follows: 
TaLK ABOUT PARADOX 


The last issue of Life magazine in an article 
entitled “Refiection of our Paradoxial Re- 
cession” discusses unemployment and indus- 
try slowdowns in Peoria, Ill. In the same 
issue, an editorial, Farmers and the Space Age 
Budget, calls for mild sacrifices from farmers 
and denounces sectional greed and inertia. 
We would like to take this opportunity to 
point out the paradox in the thinking of 
many of the folks who are only indirectly in- 
terested in the welfare of the farmer and of 
some who are more directly interested. 

This newspaper pointed out in 1956 that 
many economists had forgotten a hard- 
learned maxim in this country: If the farm- 
er suffers, the entire country suffers. We pre- 
dicted then that the losses that our farmers 
suffered would be reflected in the Nation’s 
economy; but we certainly didn’t think that 
the all-wise economists and editorial writers 
would blame a slow-down in the Nation’s 
highway program, or home building, or de- 
fense expenditures for a recession. 

They should put the blame where it be- 
longs. The loss in farm income over the 
last 3 years has reduced the rurchasing 
power of the basic group in our economy: 
the farmers. 

Here then is one paradox: The editorial in 
Life recommends that farmers find indus- 
trial jobs, but in the news article it points 
out that unemployment passed 3,400,000, 
highest since 1954. The editorial blasts sub- 
sidies to the farmers and the news article 
points hopefully at Government spending 
as a way to stimulate industrial activity. 
The editorial complains that some Congress- 
men practically called Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson a liar, but the writer swallowed the 
lie that the $5 billion budget for the De- 
partment of Agriculture was mostly subsi- 
dies. Actually the budget calls for spending 
millions of dollars for the benefit of the 
consumer, not the producer. 

And the cost of the “subsidies” can’t hold 
a candle to the waste in the program of ad- 
ministering the program. Not to speak of 
the waste throughout the entire Govern- 
ment bureaucracy, where no one will be 
asked to sacrifice in the interest of national 
defense. 

When the editorial writer complains of 
surpluses that vested interests keep piling 
up, he forgets that there is another paradox 
that cannot continue if American agriculture 
is to remain free. No Congressman would 
dare attack the pork barrel of public irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects that puts mar- 
ginal land into production at the cost of 
thousands of dollars per acre. But the same 
Congressman is expected to support the pro- 
gram that will sacrifice the economy of the 
real agricultural areas in a halfhearted effort 
to reduce surpluses, created in the produc- 
tion of land that should be permanently in 
the soil bank. 

What can Benson expect besides catcalls 
from the Congressmen with a true national 
viewpoint when he proposes this year to elim- 
inate acreage allotments on corn, and last 
year he allowed over 90 more counties to be 
classed as commercial corn-producing areas 
with allotments and soil-bank payments and 
provisions for sealing corn? If there are no 
acreage allotments and corn goes to 50 cents 
per bushel, how much will it cost the Gov- 
ernment to bolster the sagging economy, bail 
out the industrialists? 

It wouldn’t take beef empire farmers long 
to call the man a liar who told President 
Eisenhower that the soil-bank program has 
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favored the small farmer and not the big 
farmer. And if that man wasn’t Benson, 
we're mistaken. 

But enough of pointing out the paradox of 
an editorial writer’s ivory tower conclusions. 
Let’s examine the feature story on our reces- 
sion. There’s a picture of thousands of un- 
sold tractors at the beginning of the article. 
Those tractors are the ones that were pro- 
duced for the Federal highway projects that 
were slowed down. Unlike the farmer’s 
produce, they will sit in the lot until the 
price asked for them is paid. And when our 
farmer supervisors from this county go into 
Peoria to buy a Caterpillar, they will be 
laughed at if they suggest that a lower price 
would move out the tractors. But they take 
the price offered in their markets, regardless 
of the cost of production, and they can’t 
let their farm products sit until a better price 
is offered. 

The hard times are pictured as the work- 
ers line up to collect their unemployment 
checks, and argue about whether to work 
a 4-day or a 5-day week. Our farmers work 
harder and longer for less when we have 
hard times and no one lines up for un- 
employment checks after our crops are 
burned up. But who pays for these checks? 
Most folks don’t realize that the cost of 
unemployment is added right into the cost 
of the merchandise purchased and, as men- 
tioned before, it will be offered for sale at 
the manufacturers’ price until it is sold, or 
bought by taxpayers’ money for use in Fed- 
eral, State, and county projects. No econo- 
mist can be heard complaining about this 
subsidy. And they will claim that this is 
free enterprise, but they forget to mention 
the Federal and State controls and the bil- 
lions of dollars that have been spent ad- 
ministering the unemployment compensa- 
tion acts. 

The article reports that workers had to 
take cuts in salary from $2.23 an hour to 
only $2.03 for pushing a truck. How un- 
fortunate. 

We think the greatest problem of all is 
that we in the Midwest lack the leadership 
in our Government to make our problems 
known, understood and solved. We need 
a voice that arm-chair economists and ivory 
tower writers will pay heed. We need action 
to avert a depression caused by men who 
have forgotten that the Midwest and the 
farmer are the foundation of our country’s 
strength and that when they are economi- 
cally ill, Detroit, Peoria, and New York will 
not be well for long. 





Washington Sunday Star Headline Per- 
sonality of the Week—Congressman 
Eugene J. McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a distinct pleasure to me on Sunday, as 
I am sure it was to everyone who knows 
him, that our popular and extremely able 
colleague from Minnesota, Representa- 
tive EvcENE J. McCartuy, was selected 
by the Washington Sunday Star as its 
headline personality this week, following 
announcement last week of his can- 
ee for election to the United States 
+ The article emphasized the political 
courage characveristic of Congressman 
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McCartuy in standing up for his views 
and opinions no matter what the political 
climate of the moment. This is a quality 
which all of us have long recognized 
and in our colleague from 
Minnesota; his political as well as per- 
sonal integrity is justifiably famous in 
the House. 

It is one thing to be courageous in 
defense of one’s opinions, but of course 
the real question is always whether the 
opinions themselves are worth such stub- 
born defense. In his case, we have al- 
ways noted that he reaches his decisions 
on issues not on any spur-of-the-mo- 
ment jumping to conclusions, or on the 
basis of hunch or whim, but on the basis 
of serious study of the facts—the kind 
of real soul searching which effective 
political leadership in a democracy de- 
mands, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, and with a sense of pride in having 
this outstanding tribute to our colleague 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 
under my name, I submit for inclusion 
in the Appendix of the Recorp this very 
interesting article from last Sunday’s 
Washington Star column, Headline Per- 
sonality, entitled, “Liberal McCartuy to 
Run for Senate,” as follows: 

{From the Sunday Star of February 2, 1958] 
HEADLINE PERSONALITY—LIBERAL McCarTHY 
To Run For SENATE 

There may be a new and different kind of 
Senator McCarthy in the next session of 


‘Congress. 


There will be if Representative Eucrene J. 
McCartTuy, Democrat of Minnesota, succeeds 
in the goal he announced yesterday of un- 
seating the incumbent Republican, SENATOR 
THYE. 

Like the late junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, he is of Irish-German Catholic extrac- 
tion, but unlike the late junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, this McCartuy is quiet. He also 
is an unwavering liberal. He would have to 
be classified as an egghead, being of schol- 
arly bent and academic background. 

In his 10 years in the House, Mr. Mc- 
CarTHy has. gained the reputation for se- 
renely cleaving to his principles, no matter 
what the prevailing political winds. Where 
other men gnaw their fingernails and tem- 
porize in agony, he, with an almost carefree 
air, has ignored the mode of the moment 
and spoken and voted his own convictions. 


TRIBUTE AT DINNER 


Perhaps the greatest tribute along these 
lines was paid to him at a recent testimonial 
dinner in his hometown of St. Paul. M. W. 
Thatcher, head of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, told the Democrats 
that although he goes to Washington every 
year on some legislative business, he never 
goes to see Representative McCartTuy. 

“I felt he would be informed,” said Mr. 
Thatcher, “that he would do what he 
thought was right, and there was no use try- 
ing to sway him.” 

It is on the farm question that Represent- 
ative McCartHyY and Senator Ture will prob- 
ably join the issue. Representative Mc- 
CarTHy, who served for several terms on the 
Agriculture Committee, has been highly crit- 
ical of Agriculture Secretary Benson. 

During his boyhood in Watkins, Minn., 
where he was born on March 29, 1916, Repre- 


sentative McCarTHy worked on farms during . 


the summer. He attended the Watkins 
School, St. John’s University in Collegeville, 
Minn., and received a graduate degree from 
the University of Minnesota in economics 


_ and sociology. 


Februa 
WAS SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
He taught in various public schools 
Minnesota and was principal of two pom 
sota high schools before he went to 
N. Dak. There he met Mrs. McCarthy, a fg. 
low teacher, the former Abigail Quigley, a 
They have 4 cliildren, 3 girls and a boy, 
Mr. McCartnuy also taught at St. John’s 
and later became acting chairman of the go. 
ciology department of St. Thomas College in 
St. Paul. ae 
It was during his St. Thomas days that Mr 


McCarTHy became involved in the political — 
life. He joined with Senator Humpnney, Gov, 
Freeman and other insurgent liberals in 
helping to bring about the fusion of the 
Democratic and Farmer-Labor parties, at q 
time when the Farmer-Laborites were being 
ardently wooed by the Progressive Party, 
Having tasted politics and found it good, 
Mr. McCarrny decided to take a more active - 
part. In 1948, in the face of dubious fe 
elders who weren't so sure how a : 
would do on the stump, he announced tor 
Congress. es 
His opposition was an attractive 
Catholic Republican, Edward Devitt. Mr, 
McCarthy campaigned strongly on the eg 
and won, His toughest fight was in 
when he was opposed by a Republican who 
said that Mr. McCartHy—unlike the other 
McCarthy—was deceived by the Communist 
line, ‘< 


4 


OFFERED NONSENSITIVE BILL 


Mr. McCartruy answered his opponent on 
every charge. And as another proof of his 
total indifference to the mood of the times— 
the other McCarthy was riding high—he 
offered in Congress an améndment to a bill 
to permit so-called “security risks” to serve 
in nonsensitive jobs. 

At the height of what liberals call the 
witch-hunting in colleges, Representative 
McCarTHy declined to join the hunters, 
Instead, he set forth the idea that the teach- 
ing of democracy at a university should en- 
able people to defend it. The people of 
St. Paul have returned him to his seat with 
increasingly larger majorities. f 

A tall, black-haired, easy-gaited man, 
Representative McCartHy gets along fine 
with colleagues in the House. He is now 
serving on the Ways and Means Committe 
He has twice served on our con al 
delegation to NATO and has spoken elo 












quently on the unity of the West. ne 
The Harvard University Russian = 
Research Center ee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS e e 

OF some 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL — 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Pres 
I ask unanimous consent to have prinw 
in the Apperidix of the Recorp the t 
of an article by Wayne Hanley, wi 
was published on the front page ot 
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Soviet citizen. : 
He is the creature that has emerged from 

’ the intensive study of Harvard’s Russian Re- 
search Center, which will mark its 10th anni- 


gees from behind the Iron Curtain, the re- 
search center has amassed tons of files on the 
Russian attitude and action. Careful read- 
ing of Russian publications has contributed 
the proverbial between the lines that often 
disclose what the writing hoped to obscure. 

The broad outlines of the Soviet system 
and the way its political, economic, and 
social life mesh together fill more than 30 
books and 350 articles. Many have been 
landmarks in shaping Official relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 

The center has been supported by grants 
from the Carnegie Corp., which made it pes- 
sible for Harvard to supplement its work in 
the field of Soviet studies. 


VISITED BY 27 


- Strangely, some of the center’s best re- 
search reports have been prepared by men 
who never have set foot in the Soviet Union. 
Por the first 8 years, the scholars were handi- 
capped by Soviet travel restrictions that ex- 
cluded American observers. Since 1957, 27 
of the staff and alumni of the-center have 
visited Russia on 80-day visas. 

In an anniversary summary, the center 
Notes that even today: 

“Under constant pressure to contribute to 
immediate and urgent questions of national 
policy, the scholar is conscious of the limita- 
tions of his field: the unavailability of docu- 
ments, the limited ‘ties for first- 
hand investigation, the fallibility of judg- 
ments upon contemporary events.” 

For the loig-range purpose of understand- 
ing how the Soviet system works, the re- 
search center followed a pattern first estab- 
lished in the Office of War Information. Its 
design was to understand the psychology and 
watch the morale of the Japanese people 
during World War II. 

- Prof. Clyde Kluckhohn, anthropologist who 

Played a leading role in the wartime effort, 
was the first director of the Russian Research 
Center. Prof. William L. Langer, historian, 
became director in 1954. 


GAPS IN KNOWLEDGE ; 

‘Despite its.10 years of work on the Soviet 

system and how it shapes its citizens and 
tulers, the center still finds many holes to 
youu’? 12 our knowledge of the communist 


4 
the gaps are: : 
: ‘y the bureaucracy recruited and 


hat is the career line—from job to higher 
—or the successful bureaucrat? | 
stage is the line drawn between deci- 
is Made at the top and decisions left to 
and local officials? ; 

are the cities and the rural 
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Recent developments have accented for 
the Center—as well as for average citizens— 
the need to know more about Russian edu- 
cation and science. 

They want.to know more about the effect 
on the economy of the decentralizing of in- 
dustry and of recent changes in agricultural 
organization. And, perhaps equally impor- 
tant in the sputnik era how successful the 
Soviets have been in absorbing primitive na- 
tional groups into an industrial society. 


SIX HUNDRED TRAINED 


Although the center does no teaching, it 
has prepared alumni who now are teaching 
about the Soviet in 42 American colleges. 
Others are at Oxford and Cambridge, the 
Free University of Berlin, Nagoya and Tokyo 
Universities in Japan, and in Paris. Still 
others work for the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Between them, Harvard and Columbia, 
with its strong Russian Institute, have 
trained 600 scholars in the Russian field 
since World War II. Similar research and 
teaching are under way at Fordham, In- 
diana; Notre Dame, Michigan, Syracuse, the 
University of Washington and several other 
institutions. 

Scholars at the Russian Research Center 
point to the need for continuing basic re- 
search on may aspects of Soviet society. 
They point out that although we know many 
details of Soviet political and economic life, 
compared with 1948, our need to understand 
underlying processes of Soviet totalitarian 
society will require study in depth over 
many years. 





Sputnik: Signal for Superspenders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following broadcast: 

SPYTNIK: SIGNAL FOR SUPERSPENDERS 

Thank you, Dean Manion, for affording 
me this opportunity to return to your splen- 
did radio forum. 

Sputnik now has become the signal for 
Washington to spend us into bankruptcy. 

It affords the latest excuse to raise the 
national debt and refuel the fires of infla- 
tion. 

Sputnik stimulates the frantic demand for 
wild and wasteful new foreign-aid ventures. 

It signifies that a sound economy will be 
scuttled. 





: §putnik means all of this unless the 
American people force those who direct des- 
tinies in Washington to stop the spending 
stampede. 

' Let us always remember that a strong 
economy is still the most powerful weapon 
for our survival. 

The forces of runaway inflation in Amer- 
ica could put out the fires of hope, freedom, 
and security not only for ourselves but for 
all the free world. 


|. Since. the Soviets respect only strength, 


— 


our 
our own self-interest dictate that we must 
new 


ways and means to get the maxi- _ 
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mum value for every dollar expended, if we 
are to survive against the slave states. 

Unfortunately, our peril is twofold: Mos- 
cow would like to snuff out our freedom, 
while many of our own politicians would un- 
wittingly aid the Kremlin by continuing 
to pour billions into global activities that 
only add to our increasing burdens. 

Constantly we are reminded that the 
American people must make new sacrifices, 
but the bureaucrats in Washington make no 
sacrifices at all. , 

Our answer to a scientific breakthrough 
like the Soviet satellites is not to be found 
in circling the globe with more foreign-aid 
billions. Foreign aid is now the second larg- 
est operating item in our Federal budget. 
By July 1 of this year our global giveaway 
will reach the astronomical total of $70 
billion. 

So anxious are the superspenders to keep 
the giving going that some of our highest 
officials continually fly around the world 
seeking and offering new ways and means of 
enlarging and maintaining this global give- 
away. 

Unfortunately, our aid billions, all too 
often find their way into the pockets of the 
ruling politicians overseas. Some coun- 
tries use our aid dollars to pay for luxury 
imports, while other squander the dollars of 
the American taxpayers for a variety of un- 
wanted, unneeded, and wholly unsuitable 
public-works projects. 

Here are but a few of more than 2,000 
such projects: 

The United States has given $1 million to 
Pakistan to bolster that country’s fishing 
industry. 

In Formosa, we have set up a pension pro< 
gram for overaged Chinese soldiers. 

In the Philippines we have provided costly 
electronic microscopes and technical equip- 
ment in sections of that country where no 
power is available for their use. 

In Afghanistan we have provided expensive 
airfields in a country where most of the travel 
is still done on the backs of camels. 

In Thailand, we started to build a highway 
for $6.5 million that has already cost us $18 
million for half of the originally planned 
stretch and in a country which has fewer 
than 9,000 automobiles. 

In India, we provided $1,500,000 to build 
hundreds of prefabricated grain solos. Un- 
wanted and unused, they gather dust in 
Calcutta warehouses while we pay the storage 
bills, 

Here are some further examples of inex- 
cusable waste as revealed by Scripps-Howard 
Reporter Fred Sparks who recently circled 
the globe to bring home the facts. He urged 
that the White House despatch abroad an 
impartial mission of businessmen and re- ~ 
tired generals, fully familiar with the partic- 
ular foreign regions to be visited. Mr. Sparks 
wrote: 

“If I belonged to such a mission, I would 
take it to the Ueno PX in Tokyo where bar- 
gain-priced merchandise brought over for 
our troops at high taxpayer cost is peddled 
illegally. 

“I would take it to our economic aid mis- 
sion on Dewey Boulevard in Manila where 
recently directors told me the Philippines 
could live and prosper without one free 
American dollar—if integrity dominated. To 
another where we run a knitting school. 
To another where we underwrite modern art 
exhibits. To a third where we finance an 
elaborate survey of flower reproduction. 

“I would take it to Pusan and Inchon in 
Korea where millions in aid shipments are 
stolen off the docks through careless or cor- 
rupt police practices. I would take it to 
Algeria’s grim battlefields where planes and 
tanks earmarked for anti-Communist use 
only are crushing down a strictly local 
rebellion.” 

Reporter Sparks said that such a mission 
could cut down military aid 25 percent and 
economic aid in half. 
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Neither bales of foreign-aid money nor 
tons of made-in-Washington propaganda 
will buy the love or gain the respect and 
loyalty of foreigners. 

During the past decade we have wasted 
more than a billion dollars on mostly worth- 
less foreign propaganda. During the same 
period we have spent nearly 70 billions in a 
vain attempt to purchase the support of 
others. 

Now, we are told by the White House, its 
spokesmen and manipulated pressure groups, 


that we are today in as dire peril as we were - 


before we started our global shouting and 
squandering and, we must, therefore, do it 
all over again. We must have the same 
global bureaucracy, the same waste, the same 
extravagance which will cost more than the 
70 billions already spent and all this must 
go on forever. 

At one time only nations that appeared to 
act friendly were eligible for foreign aid. 
Neutralists were to get nothing. But, our 
Washington bureaucrats could not muster 
up enough friendly nations. So the rules 
were changed to enable neutralists and even 
Communists to receive the billions contrib- 
uted by the American taxpayers. 

President Eisenhower pressed an offer of 
new economic-aid millions on neutralist In- 
dia even before Nehru asked for them. 

This occurred at Gettysburg in mid-De- 
cember 1956 when the President told Nehru 
that he would like to boost the second 5-year 
plan for India. Mr. Eisenhower was prob- 
ably unaware that this plan was originally 
conceived by Prof. P. C. Mahlanobis, long- 
time admirer and champion of the men and 
methods of Moscow. While preparing this 
plan, Professor Mahlanobis, honorary sta- 
tistical adviser to Nehru, was assisted by 
another Red follower, economist Oscar Lange. 
Mr. Lange left the faculty of the University 
of Chicago in 1945, renounced his American 
citizenship, and became a high official of 
the government of Communist Poland, where 
he is today. 

The administration fully supports a vast 
new gift to Nehru despite the fact that In- 
dia abstained from voting for the United 
States sponsored resolution in the United 
Nations condemning the Soviet blood bath 
in Hungary. Also, it is India that always 
spearheads the annual drive to admit Com- 
munist China into the United Nations. 

More recently, Nehru strongly condemned 
the NATO meeting in Paris even before it 
was held. 

In the case of Yugoslavia and Poland, Red 
Dictator Tito and Moscow’s puppet Gomulka 
both openly boast that they are bedfellows 
of the men in the Kremlin. Yet, despite this, 
our high policy makers in Washington insist 
upon wasting more hundreds of millions on 
these Red dictators and they cantinue to 
labor under the delusion that Yugoslavia and 
Poland can be won over by paying ransom to 
its despots. 

We have learned nothing from our dis- 
astrous experience in Indonesia where we 
wasted hundreds of millions of dollars sup- 
porting an unreliable neutralist government. 

What happened in Indonesia should teach 
us to say “no more” to Nehru, Tito, and 
Gomulka. To do this would be simply to 
reaffirm the courage of the first Americans 
who gave their all to make us free, but 
would not pay 1 cent for tribute. 


~ Perhaps some of us believe that the Gov- 
ernment’s spending for foreign aid is far re- 
moved from our own personal economy. In 
reality, this is not so. Foreign aid is much 
closer to our everyday life than we realize. 

The $70 billion foreign aid spending is the 
equivalent, in value, to the total loss of 26 
of our Nation’s largest cities. It is the 
equivalent to one-fourth of our national 
debt. The cost of servicing this part of the 


debt to the taxpayers is $2 billion annually, 
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Foreign aid has already cost twice as much 
as all the social-security benefits, plus aid to 
the needy, aged, blind, and disabled. And 
it has cost 3 times as much as all farm pro- 
grams and 7 times as much as all atomic 
energy programs. 

Foreign aid, year after year, deprives mid- 
dle bracket Americans of an urgently needed 
reduction in their Federal taxes. 

These are some of the true meanings of 
our foreign aid giving as it directly affects 
the lives and destinies of us all, 

Invariably, as appropriation time ap- 
proaches, the administration, its spokesmen, 
and manipulated propagandists discover new 
pretexts to pressure the Congress and alarm 
the American people. 

Last year it was Egypt and Syria. 

The year before it was Russian loans, not 
gifts, to Afghanistan, Burma, and India. 

Now, sputnik becomes the newest excuse 
for a bigger and more reckless foreign aid 
giveaway. 

The administration now demands $4 bil- 
lion in new money for the next fiscal year. 
This amounts to $1.2 billion more than the 
Congress granted for the current year. 

And this is only a small part of the total 
bill. It is only the visible part of the super- 
squandering since it does not include the 
new and to maintain munitions factories 
abroad. And it does not include the re- 
ported. White House idea for a half-billion- 
dollar blank check to be spent by the 
President without an accounting. 

Nor does it include the plan to beef up 
the Export-Import Bank by adding $2 billion. 

In reality, sputnik should be the signal 
to cut the foreign-aid budget by at least 50 
percent in all categories. Additionally, all 
new schemes for more foreign squandering 
should be rejected. 

Let us inform the world that the over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
do not want and will not permit foreign 
aid, presently the cornerstone of our foreign 
policy to become the tombstone of our 
Nation. 

Only Congress, closest to the will of the 
people can stop further foreign aid squander- 
ing. 7 


Your Congressman will -do this provided 
you and your friends tell him, again and 
again, that you demand a solvent America 
and that continued and enlarged foreign 
aid ventures spell only ruin for us all. 

And let us always remember this—there 
will never be foreign aid for Americans, 





The Importance of Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, ifi No- 


vember of last year I visited Honduras 
on a special study mission for the House 





Latin American countries to study polit- 
ical and economic conditions. 

In my most recent report to the com- 
mittee, I urged more aid for Latin 
America, more interest in its activities, 
and @ greater concern for its welfare on 
our part. 

I pointed out that the United States 


sought nothing for its aid but security _ local newspapers that the Argentine 


Februar 


for those countries to which the aid 
extended. ee 

This week I was pleased to ve 
newspaper clippings from all over 
America commenting favorably on my 
visit and enthusiastically endorsing my 
report.’ 4 

Another pleasant surprise was a letter 
from a constituent, Sylvester J. Roll, of 
West Redding, Conn., who was — 
Buenos Aires on business. 

Under leave to extend my re 1 
insert this letter in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ‘ 

BueENos AIRES, ARGENTINA, E 
January 26, 1958, 
Hon. ALBERT P. MoRANO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morano: I am one of your con. 
stituents, as I live in Redding, Conn, 
About 2 years ago I called on you and you 
put me in touch with the appropriate off- 
cials in the State Department to discuss 
hotel site in Rome. 

I arrived in Buenos Aires last night on 
business and this morning I was delighted ~ 
to see that both the Buenos Aires Herald, 
the leading English language newspaper, and 
La Nacién, the leading Spanish paper, car. 
vied a story on your declaration on the ne | 
cessity of helping Latin America. I enclose — 
the clippings from the newspapers and I 
wish to state emphatically that I could not 
agree with you more. It is about time 
someone in our Congress realizes the 
great importance of our Latin American 
neighbors, and for all the reasons you #0 
ably point out. I need not repeat them. 

I have actually lived about 26 years of my 
life in various countries of Latin America 
from Mexico to Argentina, both in the Diplo- 
matic Service as well as with Pan American 
Airways, I speak fluent Spanish and Portu- 
guese. I have a son, 14, born in 
Aires and a daughter, 8, born in Bogoté, and 
2 sons born in the States, 1 
and 1 in Norwalk. Even though 
been residing the past 3 years in I 
still travel extensively and constantly 
Latin America as evidenced by the fact thi 
during 1957, I spent 152 days in the 
American countries on business for 
continental Hotels Corp., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Pan American World Airways. 

However, the purpose of this letter # 
purely personal and, you might say, ideal- 
istic. It is, first, to congratulate you on the 
stand you have taken with respect to Latin 
America; and, second, to put at your d 
posal whatever knowledge I may have gained 
during these years. I have felt so keenly 
the almost total lack of atanton ae 
given by our Government to Latin rich 
that your statements, contained in the t 
closed clipping, came as a very welcome 
prise and a ray of light. Please call 
if there is any way I can help, for this 
of assistance is the sole object of my it 
in addition to congratulating you. ; 

My wife has also lived in Latin 
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reasons—to stir us up. 


week. 





Win Strength for Peace 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Ad Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement before the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, in support of H. R. 8571, a bill to 
provide Federal imsurance for loans 
made to science and engineering stu- 


Fa eee: 


oa 


dents for tuition. 
The statement follows: 


STRENGTH FOR PEACE 


opening up the age of space 


of life. 


is the key. 


support been offered them. 


Ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


in the merit scho 


. have added several million | 
‘The results of the 


€ 


ing @ trade agreement with Russia—and for 
ram returning to the United States next 


Education—The Ultimate Weapon To 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


EpucaTION—-THE ULTimatTe WEAPON To WIN 


Mr. Chairman, since I introduced a bill 
to provide Federal insurance for loans made 
to science and engineering students for tui- 
tion on July 8, 1957, fast-moving develop- 
ments have shattered our complacency. 

What seemed advisable then, has become 
imperative now. The Russian success in 


us out of our lackadaisical attitude toward 
education. We have come to realize that 
the trained capacity to think is not merely 
a sideline, but the very essence of our way 


To design and produce intercontinental 
missiles, to explore space, and in everything 
required to win peace and progress, education 


The New York Times of October 27, 1957, 
quotes the Educational Testing Service as 
reporting that lack of money keeps many of 
the best high-school students from college. 
Some 150,000 high ability students would 
have gone to college had adequate financial 


Benjamin Fine, of the Times has this to 
say, “To help the qualified students enter, 
many colleges offer scholarships and stu- 
dent loans.” Even though scholarships have 
jumped 100 percent in the last 5 years, 
still not enough is done to meet the tre- 
-Mendous demand for help. The hunger for 
scholarships was highlighted last Tuesday 
when 300,000 high school seniors took part 
examination. This 
is probably the most intensive talent hunt 
in our Nation's history. The exams are 
Sponsored by the National Merit Scholar- 
ship program, set up 2 years ago with a 
$20 million grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. Since then, business and industry 


dollars. 

be known until early spring.” Of the 300,000 
300,000 

who took the difficult exams, 7,500 will enter 
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behind, unless we exert ourselves to the 
utmost. Incidentally, in that Communist 
society, they do loan money to bright stu- 
dents, to open the doors of educational op- 
portunity for them. 

While we cling to the old formulas of 
financing the higher education of promising 
students; the formulas that are inadequate 
to meet the demands of the space age. 

What incentives do we offer? 

To digress for a moment, I would like to 
point out that the highest salaries in the 
United States are paid to business execu- 
tives and movie stars, while in Russia the 
highest salary is paid to the president of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

The more I think of the critical challenge 
confronting us, tlie more I am convinced 
that our survival depends upon a bold and 
generous program to make our educational 
system the best in the world. 

The bill I have introduced, to provide 
Federal insurance for loans made to science 
and engineering students for tuition, is a 
modest step in that direction. I realize that 
much, much more must be done to make 
up the deficit of our longstanding neglect 
of education. But it.is a beginning. 

For the purpose of facilitating loans for 
tuition to science and engineering students 
in institutions of higher education, lenders 
shall be insured by the United States against 
losses on loans made by them to such stu- 
dents after January 1, 1958, if made upon 
the conditions and within the limits speci- 
fied in this act. The total principal amount 
of new loans to students covered by insur- 
ance under this act in any fiscal year shall 
not exceed $25 million. 

From this beginning I hope that other 
and far more expansive programs ‘will de- 
velop so that American education becomes 
the ultimate weapon that wins strength for 


peace. 
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Article by Gottfried Haberler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an article by Gottfried Haberler 
which was published in the January 18, 
1958, issue of the Harvard Alumni Bul- 
letin. The article contains a well-rea- 
soned and factual analysis of the desira- 
bility of liberalizing our tariff policy 
from the point of view of our Nation’s 
security. Regardless of whether we 


. agree with all that he has written, the 


article is a stimulating one, and ex- 
presses a point of view on reciprocal 
trade that we seldom hear. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GROWTH AND BALANCE InN Wortp Trape—A 

CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN FOREIGN ECONOMIC 


(By Gottfried Haberler) 


Is it possible that. the glittering facade 
rapid growth of world trade and pro- 
duction. covers serious imbalances which 
a ee 

The most conspicuous imbalance in post- 
trade is what is generally referred to as 


g 
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the dollar gap or dollar shortage. This is a 
curiously fuzzy concept. Never in the his- 
tory of international economics has so much, 
and so much nonsense, been written by so 
many people, and so many experts among 
them, with so little illumination and so 
much confusion on a problem so simple in- 
tellectually, as on the dollar scarcity. 

What is this so-called dollar shortage? In 
@ sense we all, poor and rich, American and 
non-American, suffer from this imbalance 
between the dollars we need, or think we de- 
serve, on the one hand, and what we ac- 
tually have, on the other hand. But those 
who speak of dollar shortage may not refer 
to the mere need or desire, but to actual 
imbalance, that is, to the fact that for many 
years the United States has been exporting 
more than it has been importing. This 
means that the rest of the world, or more 
precisely some countries in the rest of the 
world, are importing more from the United 
States than they are exporting to the United 
States; in other words, they spend more 
dollars than they earn, and thus they con- 
sume more than they produce. 

It is natural that poor countries should 
feel the need for more dollars than they have 
more strongly than rich countries. But in- 
terestingly enough, it is not always the poor 
who complain loudest or are the ones who 
show the actual imbalances. But whether 
rich or poor, obviously neither individuals 
nor countries can spend over and above their 
current income from sales or exports of 
goods and services—except if they can ob- 
tain loans or grants or draw on a stock of 
gold and dollars in their possession. Ameri- 
can lending abroad, that is, American capital 
exports to foreign countries, is generally and 
rightly regarded as eminently desirable. It 
follows that the proper measure of an un- 
desirable imbalance is not the aggregate 
United States export surplus, but only that 
part of it which is being financed by draw- 
ing down the limited gold and dollar reserve 
of foreign countries and by certain types of 
emergency or distress borrowing. If, for 
example, Great Britain or India borrow large 
sums from the International Monetary Fund, 
as they have recently done, this is a sign 
of imbalance in their international payments 
position. 

Let us first look at the facts. There was, 
of course, a great imbalance in the war- 
torn countries immediately after the war. 
This was effectively dealt with through large 
special grants and loans extended by the 
United States, culminating in the Marshall 
plan—named after General Marshall, who 
first proposed it in his famous speech at 
Harvard in 1947, Looking back, it is easy to 
criticize details. Mistakes were certainly 
made and, ideally, the goal could have been 
reached with less money. But by and large 
the plan was a great success. The 20 or 30 
billion dollars were probably one of the best 
investments the United States has ever made, 
an investment in recovery, peace, and secu- 
rity in strategic parts of the world, primarily 
in Western Europe. To be sure, we have not 
yet attained security and the peace is shaky. 
But let us not forget the obvious fact that the 
situation would be much worse if economic 
and political recovery had not been so rapid 
in Europe and Japan as it acutally was. 

Since the late forties and early fifties the 
balance-of-payment picture has radically 
improved. Ever since the termination of the 
Marshall plan the free -world has added each 
year more than $1 billion to its international 
reserve. The American gold stock has fallen 
only slightly (from a little over $24 billion 
dollars at the end of 1948 to a little over $22 
billion now), but through accumulation of 
newly mined gold and of dollar balances, the 
countries of the free world outside the United 
States have increased their gold and dollar 
reserves by more than $10 billion during the 
last 8 years. 
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True, trade has risen faster still, so that 
one may well take the position that it would 
‘be better if the international reserves of 
many countries were larger than they are. 
But it is a little odd to speak of a dollar 
shortage when countries outside the United 
States that are said to suffer from the short- 
age have been able to add a billion or more 
dollars each year to their reserves—and this 
during a period when special restrictions on 
imports from the dollar area have been sub- 
stantially reduced in many countries, and 
none of those countries has suffered from 
serious depression and unemployment. 

The most conspicuous gainer has been 
Western Germany—not the only gainer, but 
absolutely and relatively speaking, the most 
conspicuous one. Among the other gainers 
over the period of 1950 until 1956—not 
counting the current year during which a 
number of countries have again lost a little 
ground—are Austria, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Japan. The United Kingdom, France, 
and others have lost reserves. 

The picture is not one of all-round bal- 
ance, but surely not of overall dolar imbal- 
ance. 

Let me now raise the question: How do 
such imbalances arise—apart from war de- 
struction and immediate postwar disloca- 
tion? 

The answer is that they can be explained 
almost entirely by two factors—inflation in 
the deficit countries and deflation or depres- 
sion in the surplus countries. There have 
been no cases of serious deflation or depres- 
sion—since the war. Neither the United 
States nor Germany, the two greatest-sur- 
plus countries, have so far experienced de- 
pression—not counting the two slight dips 
in the United States economy in 1948-49 and 
1953-54. 

Let us take the change in the cost of living 
during the last 5 years or so as a measure of 
inflation—a crude measure to be sure, but 
probably the best one available. Then, if 
one did not know which were the soft cur- 
rency countries, that is, the deficit countries, 
and which were the hard countries, the sur- 
plus countries, we could pick them out by 
comparing the change in the cost of living. 
In the deficit countries the cost of living 
has risen since 1953 by 10 percent or more, 
while in the surplus countries, United States, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, the rise has 
been in the neighborhood of 3 to 4 percent. 
A conspicuous exception is France, a deficit 
country, where the cost of living has risen 
only little until recently. However, the ex- 
ception is not a real one. It stems from the 
fact that, as a European observer has put it, 
the French Government has all but given up 
the fight against inflation and has exhausted 
its energies in fighting the price index. 
(This may no longer be true, but it was true 
until recently.) 

It is easy to think of various methods by 
which a country can maneuver itself into a 
position where a little inflation will not only 
be felt as a relief, but will at least in the 
short run actually promote progress. Sup- 

wages are pushed up faster than pro- 
ductivity rises by immoderate trade unions 
or by government action, that government 
activities are rapidly expanded and a heavy 
public debt accumulated; if at the same time 
an attempt is made to keep the lid down on 
prices by stringent monetary controls, high 
taxation, perhaps by price control and simi- 
lar crudé devices—unemployment and stag- 
nation will result, and it is then compara- 
tively easy to produce a certain amount of 
progress for a limited period by a little 
inflation. 

Every bungler can do that once or twice 
in a generation. It would be easy to quote 
eoncrete examples from recent history. But 
it is the hallmark of the true economic 
statesman that he does not let things get to 
such an impasse. The example of Germany 
shows that sound finance, far from being 
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incompatible with maximum growth of out- 
put and employment, can become the basis 
for very rapid economic developments. 

There is little the United States can do 
to help other countries to avoid inflation. 
It is true that economic aid might help. 
This is, of course, a big subject. Let me say 
only this. Some economic aid is necessary 
on humanitarian grounds, some aid is an 
indispensable weapon in the cold war, if 
properly used. But to use it generally 
against inflation abroad and for the purpose 
of covering dollar gaps that are the conse- 
quence of inflation abroad is open to serious 
objections. True, a given: amount of infla- 
tion can always be relieved by a correspond- 
ing amount of aid. Suppose a country tries 
to overspend its current resources by, say, 10 
percent. Then if we gave that much aid, the 
country in question could import that much 
more, and inflation—that is, an inflationary 
rise in prices—would be prevented. But to 
set up the machinery of aid as an interna- 
tional fire brigade on call to put out every 
brush fire of inflation anywhere in the world, 
or in certain parts of the world, would be 
most unwise, because foreign countries can 
start more conflagrations than this country 
would be able and willing to put out. 

It will perhaps be suggested that a little 
inflation, creeping inflation, in the United 
States would be a good thing from the inter- 
national standpoint. I am prepared to admit 
two things. A gentle upward trend in prices 
in the United States would make it some- 
what easier for other countries that have a 
strong propensity to inflate to keep in step. 
And if it really were true; as it has been so 
forcefully argued by Professor Slichter, that 
creeping inflation is the only means of main- 
taining a high level of employment in the 
United States, it would be doubly welcome 
from the international standpoint. 

But there are two overriding objections to 
that theory, which amounts to the suggestion 
that the sober countries should get slightly 
intoxicated so as to reduce the- embarrass- 
ment of the drunks. First, inflation and bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits in other countries 
often refiect an inability or unwillingness 
on the part of those countries to live within 
their means. An external deficit, covered by 
emergency loans cr grants from international 
agencies or the United States, provides addi- 
tional resources over and above current pro- 
duction. To the extent to which this is the 
root cause of inflation, the balance-of-pay- 
ments troubles cannot be prevented or cured 
by inflation in the United States. However 
much we inflate, others can always get their 
deficits by inflating a little more. 

Secondly, and this is even more important, 
I do not believe that this country, the United 
States, will stand continuous, uninterrupted, 
creeping inflation for more than a few years, 
even if it impliesa price rise of only 3 per- 
cent a year. The eventual reaction to infla- 
tion is deflation and depression. 


Now, I do not Know of any reputable econ- 
omist who thinks that a depression like the 
great depression, which started in 1929, is at 
all likely or even possible. But this is not 
much comfort, because even a much milder 
depression than that of the thirties would 
put an intolerable strain on international 
economic relations. From 1929 to 1932 the 
dollar value of American imports declined by 
more than two-thirds. Today, a drop by, say, 
one-quarter would have most serious reper- 
cussions, 

Exactly how much of a depression in the 
United States would be required to 
about that result, I cannot say. It is true 
the sensitivity of the world to changes in 
economic activity in the United States can 
be, and has been, exaggerated. British econ- 


hysterical 
has been said that the weight of 
the American economy in world trade is so 
great that a ripple here produces a tidal wave: 
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abroad, or that a mere hiccough of the 3 
American economy reverberates around the 7 
world like thunder. Proof that this is an 
exaggeration was provided in 1953 when the 
United States economy suffered from a 
indigestion and the rest of the world, far 
from being thrown off balance, continued to 
add dollars to their reserves at a rate of more 
than 1 million a year. . ae 
Let me only say that maintenance of g 
high level of activity, notwithstanding mild 
temporary lapses, is not only desirable from 
the domestic standpoint, but is also the 
greatest single contribution the United 
States can make, and must make, to the 
growth and balance of the world 
Happily, there is no conflict of in 
here. What is good for the world is also 
good for America and we can even go one 
step further and say what is god for the 
world and America is also good for Generaj 
Motors. 
Now a word on the United States tarig 
and commercial policy. Not much has been 
heard of the tariff in recent years. There 
seems to exist-a conspiracy of silence or 
agreement between protectionist and neo. 
merchantilist believers in incurable dollar - 
shortage on the one hand, and free 
on the other hand, for whom dollar short. 
age is nothing but the consequence of faulty 
monetary policy and over-valued currencies, 
The protectionist, if he is not a rabid isola- 
tionist (and few dare take that position 
openly nowadays) does not like to take the 
responsiblity for intensifying the dollar 
shortage. Hence he plays down the im- 
portance of the. tariff on the ground that 
imports would not rise much even if the 
tariff were reduced or abolished. (Why it 
should then be so important to prevent — 
any liberalization of import policy is a little — 
difficult to see.) _ 4 
The free trader, on the other hand, for tac- 
tical reasons—that is to say, in order to 
make a tariff reduction politically more ac- 
ceptable—frequently argues that imports 
would not rise much, and little temporary 
dislocation and unemployment need be ex: 
pected as a consequence of even a drastic 
reduction of the tariff. If this were réally 
so, it would again be difficult to understand 
why so much importance is placed on the 
reduction of trade barriers. 
I do not propose to join in this conspiracy 
of understatement. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, I believe, that the tariff is a matter 
of first-rate importance, If it were abol+ 
ished or substantially reduced, imports - 
would rise substantially. By the same 
token, it would hurt speciel interests and 
would create temporary dislocation and uty 
employment. But since the American econ- 
omy has shown on innumerable occasions — 
great flexibility and adaptability, the result- 
ing unemployment would be quickly ab- 
sorbed. It is impossible to estimate me 
rately beforehand the increase in 
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pressed in so many dollars and cents per 
pound—specific duties—lose automatically 
some of their protective power when prices 
rise. It is, unfo: : e to say 
precisely by how much the overall height of 
the tariff has been reduced. I would not go 
as far as one high authority does, who says 
that practically nothing of importance has 
been achieved, but what has actually been 
accomplished is certainly much less than an 
oft-quoted figure 53 percent 
in 1930 to 15 percent in 1947. But since so 
much water has been squeezed out of the 
tariff, one can be sure that further reduc- 
tions would be more effective than the 
reductions achieved until now. ‘ 
This would be especially true if tariff 
rates could be frozen. All the recent re- 
ductions are under the shadow of escape 
clauses on which Congress insisted when the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was re- 
newed. Under these escape clauses, higher 
duties can be reinstated when an industry 
proves that it has been seriously hurt by a 


‘rise in imports. This greatly reduces the 


value of tariff reductions to foreign countries. 
A foreign supplier would be foolish to make 
large investments in plant, sales organiza- 
tions, advertising, and so on, which are nec- 
essary to enter the American market, if he 
knew that as soon as he succeeded in in- 


creasing his exports to the United States. 


he would expose himself to the danger of 
being again shut out by the operation of 
an escape clause. This is a case where 
nothing fails like success and only-a failure 
to utilize a concession can keep the con- 
cession alive. : 

It would be a mistake to blame the dollar 
gap, to the extent that it actually did ex- 
ist or will reappear entirely or predomi- 
nantly, on the United States tariff, or to sug- 
gest, as it is often done abroad, that it is not 
in the power of a foreign country to elim- 
inate an existing imbalance in their dollar 
account, or to prevent the emergence of a 
new imbalance unless the United States 
tariff is drastically reduced. Since 1951, the 
tariff has changed very little. But the tariff 
has not prevented imports into the United 
States from rising steadily and the dollar im- 
balance to disappear, or, at any rate, to. be- 
come much smaller. : 

On the other hand, even a drastic reduc- 
tion of the United States tariff would not of- 
fer a firm guaranty that equilibrium in the 
dollar balance would be safe. True, imports 
would tend to rise, but this tendency could 
easily be offset by inflationary developments 
abroad or deflation at home, If it is true, 
or to the extent’ that it is true, that the 
dollar deficit in some countries reflects an 
unwillingness or political impossibility on 
the part of those countries to live within 
their means, a cut in the United States 
tariff can be a cure only to a minor degree. 
But, having said all that, I must turn around 
again and emphasize that in my opinion it 


is of the utmost im: from the eco- 
nomic and especially from the political point 
of view that the AmericaM import policy 


shotild be liberalized, 


of the tariff is not a sure guar- 
anty that equilibrium will be restored or 

forever, a reduction of the tariff 
would make it easier for foreign countries— 
for some countries, much easier—to move to- 
Ward equilibrium, to live within their means, 
tngsnot rely on American ald to make both 
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when this country could live in happy semi- 
isolation, and when its foreign economic 
policy, apart from occasional handouts, was 
conducted without regard. to international 
political considerations, dictated not even 
by the common national economic interest, 
but by special shortrun interests of the pro- 
tected industries. f 

This country is engaged in a struggle with 
the Soviet Union. It spends billions of dol- 
lars on defense and tries to keep an-alliance 
of free world nations together, to prevent 
countries from slipping into neutralism and 
allies and neutrals alike from getting into 
close economic entanglements with the 
Soviet bloc, which would expose them to the 
danger of subversion and blackmail. To 
further these ends, we spend billions on 
military aid, economic aid, propaganda, and 
what not. But at the same time we main- 
tain high tariff barriers, and even a number 
of quantitative restrictions on-a great num- 
ber of imports, making it hard for many 
countries to trade with us and correspond- 
ingly easier for thie Russians to offer an out- 
let for exportable surpluses and thus 
drawing them into their sphere of influence. 

Despite the fact that Russia, the true vic- 
tor of World War II, has gained tremen- 
dously in economic power as compared with 
the prewar period, her share in Western 
World trade has sharply declined. The dol- 
lar value of Soviet exports to the countries 
outside the Sino-Soviet bloc is only a little 
larger than it was before the war, while the 
dollar value of Western World trade is four 
times as large as before the war. (Intra- 
Soviet-bloc trade has, of course, gone up, but 
no reliable information concerning the mag- 
nitude of that increase is available.) To il- 
lustrate the small size of Russiah ‘trade, let 
me mention that before the war total Rus- 
sian exports were approximately of the same 
size as the exports of tiny Switzerland. In 
1955, Russian exports to the Free World 
were less than half those of Switzerland. 
The picture is approximately the same if 
we take the trade of the total Sino-Soviet 
orbit. To quote only one figure: the volume 
(net value) of imports into Western Europe 
from Eastern Europe (Soviet Russia plus her 
European satellites) in 1956 was about half 
of what it was before the war and in percent 
of total imports into Western Europe, much 
less than half of the prewar level—3 percent 
in 1956 as against 8.4 percent in 1937. 

Thus the overall picture does not look 
alarming. But global figures are often mis- 
leading. East-West trade has been rising in 
recent years. I don’t think we need be 
afraid of a general Soviet trade offensive. As 
long as western markets are not disorganized 
by a depression in the United States or some 
other great trading nation, and so long as 
the channels of trade are not unduly nar- 
rowed by protectionist policies here or else- 
where, there is no serious danger of a gen- 
eral Russian trade drive. 

But what they can do, just as in other 
fields, is to concentrate their efforts on par- 
ticular areas and countries. That’s what 
they have actually done, and in several cases 


elsewhere in the free world. 


Forty percent of Egypt’s exports now go 
to the Soviet orbit. That the United States 
has an import quota on long staple cotton, 
Egypt’s principal export. product, has cer- 
tainly helped to bring this about. Iceland 
had a trade war with Great Britain and faces 
great obstacles with her fish exports to the 
United States. But she found an outlet in 
the Soviet orbit and in 1956, 30 percent of 
her exports went East compared with 7 per- 
in 1952 and less than 1 percent before 
war. Something similar, though on a 
much smaller scale, has happened in Den- 
In these and some other cases, the 
Russians seized the opportunities offered to 
them and bought, along with fish, cotton, 
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butter, and bacon, some goodwill and influ- 
ence for the local Communist parties. 

On the whole, the danger is not yet very 
acute and one can argue that in the few 
cases where the Russians had great success— 
in Egypt and Syria, for example—political 
factors and blunders were more important 
than economic mistakes committed by the 
West. 

But this picture can change quickly. It is 
quite possible, I think it is very likely, that 
we shall, im the near future, go through a 
period of severe exchange crisis in several 
important countries due to inflationary pres- 
sures abroad and possibly aggravated by a 
recession or mild depression in the United 
States. If that happens, many countries will 
be strongly tempted to intensify trade with 
the East, and the Russians can be counted 
on to exploit their chance propagandawise, 
and also with substantial trade offers. 

American economic statesmanship and 
leadership will be put to a severe test. True, 
tariff policy will not be the only or even the 
primary weapon to deal-with an exchange 
crisis. Emergency measures, strengthening 
of the International Monetary Fund, etc., 
will be needed. But a liberalization of our 
anachronistic tariff policy will be a necessary 
ingredient of any long-run solution. It 
would be a fatal mistake to rely entirely on 
short-run emergency measures, handouts, 
and economic aid. 

If it only were possible to convince the 
American people that a more liberal import 
policy is in the long run no burden, but, on 
the contrary, is in the economic interest of 
this country. If factors of production are 
shifted from the inefficient industries, which 
can be Kept dlive only by skyscraper duties, to 
efficient export industries, real national in- 
come per head, real wages, and salaries will 
go up. There is thus no basic conflict be- 
tween the overriding political necessities and 
the true long-run material economic interest 
of the country. What is good for the world 
is also good for America; but it must be 
admitted that in this case it may not be good 
for General Motors. 

General Motors stands, of course, for no 
particular firm. General Motors itself, being 
a large firm with export interests, would 
probably not be hurt, not even in the short 
run. But certain branches of the textile in- 
dustry, cutlery, watches, china, jewelry, hats, 
where import duties are often between 60 
and. 100 percent ad valorem, would face trou- 
ble. Similarly, the sugar and wool produc- 
tion, for which conditions are must more 
favorable abroad, would have to decline. But 
the changes would be minor compared with 
other changes resulting from wars and their 
aftermaths, changes and shifts in defense 
outlays, and from technological innova- 
tions—changes which the American economy 
has so often taken in its stride. 

There is thus no real conflict here between 
political necessities and the true long-run 
economic interests of the country as a whole 
(as distinguished from short-run special in- 
terests). On the other hand, there is such 
@ conflict in the case of the -alternative 
method of handouts, emergency grants and 
loans, and economic aid. I don’t say that 
such policies cannot be justified—on the con- 
trary, up to a point, they often are. absolutely 
necessary, but they do involve a real burden 
on the United States taxpayer. 

It is not a compliment to democracy that 
it is so much easier to get money even on 
a@ large scale for that sort of thing, while 
it seems to be almost impossible to persuade 
the country that by liberalizing imports 
through cutting the tariff, it can help for- 
eign countries, not only at no cost to itself 
but actually bestow a benefit on itself. 

But I don’t want to end on a critical note 
about democracy. My attitude toward de- 
mocracy, and in fact also toward free en- 
terprise, I can best express in the words of 
Winston Churchill. Sir Winston once re- 
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marked that democracy is the worst form 
of government, and I may add that free 
enterprise and economic liberalism is the 
worst economic system—except for the avail- 
able alternatives. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if some- 
one were to attempt to name a list of 
institutions which symbolize the State 
of Wisconsin—its past, its present, its 
future—one would rank very high on 
that list the University of Wisconsin. 

More, perhaps, than any other similar 
higher educational institution across the 
land, the university has written itself 
large into the histery of my State, serv- 
ing its public officials—its people, its in- 
dustry, and agriculture. 

% is important news statewide, it is 
important news nationwide, that the 
University of Wisconsin will soon have 
at the helm another outstanding figure 
in American education. 

Why is such news of significance even 
beyond Wisconsin’s borders? 

Because of the nationwide high repu- 
tation of the university. 

Because of its tremendous research 
activity. 

For example, in this period of Ameri- 
can shortage of scientists, let it be noted 
that the university, among its many dis- 
tinctions, has had the honor of award- 
ing doctoral degrees to more individuals 
than any other university in the country 
in recent years. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that in 
this institution, famed for its higher 
learning, its pursuit of truth, there will 
be at the helm one of the finest leaders 
in American research in his chosen spe- 
cialty. 

I refer to Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
dean of the graduate school of the uni- 
versity—one of America’s top nutrition 
experts—an award-winning researcher. 

On July 1, he will succeed another 
eminent scientist who, since 1913, has 
been identified with the splendid prog- 
ress of the university, Dr. Edwin B. Pred. 
Dr. Fred will become president emeritus 
of the university, and professor emeritus 
of bacteriology. 

Dr. Elvehjem is a native of Wisconsin, 
the son of immigrants from Norway. 

He received his doctor of philosophy 
degree in 1927 and studied abroad at 


articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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' EvveHsem Is Namep New UW Preswent—Now 


4 Dean, He REPLACES Frep JULY 1—REGENTS 
Orreren Post ro Hm Aone, But INTER- 
VIEWED aT Least Dozen CANDIDATES 


(By Robert L. Dishon) 


Maptson, Wis.—Dr. Conrad A, Zivehjem, 56, 
dean of the graduate school, Saturday was 
named president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 
He will succeed E. B. Fred on July 1. 

Elvehjem was home, confined to bed with 
influenza, Saturday. <A delegation of three 
members of the board of regents—Charles 
Gelatt, Ia Crosse; Wilbur H. Renk, Sun 
Prairie, president of the board of regents, 
and Carl E. Steiger, Oshkosh, vice president 
of the board—informed him at .8:30 a. m. 
that he was to be the 13th president of the 
university. ; 

That was the first he knew of the ap- 
pointment, Elvehjem said: 

“It was a surprise to me and I have not 
had much time to think about it,” he said. 
“I appreciate the confidence the regents have 
expressed in me and I have recognized the 
heavy responsibility of the job. I welcome 
the opportunity to serve the State where I 
was born and the institution where I have 
spent most of my life.” 

Elvehjem, whose name is pronounced El- 
vay-yem, said he would seek the cooperation 
of all those directly and indirectly con- 
nected with the university in attempting to 
carry out the educational programs President 
Fred had started. 

As president, Elvehjem’s salary wil be $23,- 
000 a year. He and his family also will be 
provided with a residence. 

Gelatt, chairman of the regents’ committee 
which made the selection, said that only one 
offer of the president’s position was made. 
Elvehjem accepted it. 

More than 100 names of persons were sug- 
gested to the committee for the University 
of Wisconsin presidency, Gelatt said. More 
than a dozen persons were interviewed as 
members of the selection committee traveled 
across the country. There were no appli- 
cants for the job, however, he said. 

The president of the university, Gelatt 
said, has a responsibility to the people of 
the State, to the students, to the faculty 
members, to the Federal Government, and to 
the scholars of the world. 

“For one man to fulfill all of the respon- 
sibilities requires that he be a superman and 
that he receive the support of all of us,” 
Gelatt said. He called the position one of 
tremendous magnitude, 

Elvehjem is a native of Dane County. He 
was born May 27, 1901, at McFarland. His 


istry. He got degree 
in 1923 and his doctor of philosophy degree 
in 1927. In 1929 he went to Cambridge 
University in England for a year’s study. 

Elvehjem joined the University of Wiscon- 
sin faculty as an instructor in 1925. After 
his return from England, he was appointed 
an assistant professor and was promoted to 
an associate professor in 1932. _Four years 
later he attained a full professorship. 

In 1044 he was made chairman of the 
department of biochemistry in the college 
of agriculture and was named dean of the 
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tary assignment. 
number of trained investigators must be 
maintained in time of a national emergency, 
he said then. art 
MARRIED, TWO CHILDREN 
He is on the advisory committee of the 
National Science Foundation, the food ny. 
trition board of the National 
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paeepom ATTRACTS FaCULTY TO UNIVERSITY OF 

WisconsInN—Proressors Tet. Wr THEY 

Fist Pickep STATE ScHoon; THey Cat Ir 

GreaT . 

Mapison, W1s.—What has made the Uni- 
yersity of Wisconsin great? What has at- 
‘tracted scholars and teachers to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in the past? 

A group of professors has told the board 
of regents that it was the atmosphere of 
“freedom in which they lived and worked on 

campus. 
Pamecher salaries was @ sécondary, but im- 
t, reason, according to the members 
of the regent-faculty conference committee. 
Regents and the faculty members periodically 
discuss university problems. 
WHERE FREEDOM PREVAILS 

Regents wanted to know what the profes- 
sors thought had made the university what 
it is today and how those characteristics 
might be strengthened. They also wanted to 
know what new things might be needed. 

“This is a place where freedom prevails,” 
said Charles Bunn, professor of law and 

- chairman of the committee. “In the law 
school, one finds it easy to work with men in 
other schools and colleges. ‘This is not true 
in many law schools.” 

The university, he added, is a place where 
it is habitual and customary to work with 
the people of the State. He said he knew of 


universities which would give their eye 
teeth to have this relationship. 
Bunn said that salary increases were 


needed more for those who were new on the 
faculty and those who had served for many 
years than for the top administrators. 

Edward M. Kosowef, an assistant professor 
of chemistry, said he came here 18 months 
ago because the university was noted for its 
research activity. He could not do the re- 
search in biochemistry he desired at the small 
eastern college where he taught, Kosower 
added. 

He suggested that if the university was to 
remain a top institution it needed to develop 
its staff further, provide physical facilities, 
and continue good stlident-teacher relation- 


ships. 

Pred Harrington, professor of history and 
special assistant to the president, said the 
university attracted him years ago because 
he came to believe from what he had heard 
and read that the professors and administra- 
tors were men of ideas. ; 

“I was impressed with the relationship be- 
tween the university and the State,” Har- 
rington declared. “The university has pro- 
moted service of distinction.” 

NOT SALARY—REPUTATION 


Faculty members are not restricted to just 
teaching in their fields as in many universi- 
ties, according to To remain a 
top university man, he added, University of 
, nh must continue to improve in the 
teaching of the humanities as well as science. 

- A. Gaumnitz, dean of the School of 
erce, came to University of Wisconsin, 

he said, not because of salary, but because 
Wisconsin had a reputation of being a place 
where teachers could be openminded. The 
Teputation, he added, was and is justified, 
A great institution cannot be acquired 
overnight, but it can be ruined in short or- 
der,” Gaumnitz warned. “The freedom that 
has been a traditional part of the university 


ond 


if is here.” 
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versity extension division in Milwaukee, now 
part of University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, 
because it offered a chance to help develop 
adult-education programs. 

He suggested that the university would 
‘have to maintain an atmosphere that would 
keep teachers interested once they arrived. 

“We have to build the atmosphere so as to 
avoid becoming a stopping off place rather 
than a residence.” 





Our Surplus Food—Bane or Blessing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the latest issue of Presby- 
terian Life. It was written by the pres- 
ent Presiding Officer, the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmie]. I 
urge the reading of the article by all 
Members of the Senate, particularly as 
we approach the debate in the Senate, 
in the not-too-distant future, on the 
whole agricultural program. I particu- 
larly commend the article to the reading 
of all Senators because the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has raised great 
moral principles and teachings which 
are conscience-stirring. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
points out what the American people 
need to give consideration to, and that is 
that while we sell great quantities of 





‘dried milk for hog food, tens of thou- 


sands of children in Asia and Africa 
suffer crippling diseases and high fatal- 
ity rates because of the lack of the very 
milk that could be made available to 
them but which we are pouring into the 
bellies of American hogs. 

I say most respectfully, in language 
not of the kind the Senator from Wis- 
consin used in his article, but in lan- 
guage which needs to be used, that we 
are not living up to the great moral obli- 
gations which confront the American 
people with regard to surplus food. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Surpitus Foop—Bane or BLEssinc? 

Abundant food is America’s greatest bless- 
ing. United States agriculture is the most 
efficient, most productive the world has ever 
seen. The 1957 crop is equal to the all-time 
record set the before—in spite of delib- 
erate efforts that were made by our National 
Government to curb our abundance. ’ 

Yet our farm abundance generally seems 


diligence produce it—per capita income of 
farm people in 1956 is well below one-half 


that-of nonfarm, 
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paid, a total of $1.4 billion to farmers for 
plowing under or not producing wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice, peanuts, and tobacco. This 
enormous expenditure will result in the de- 
struction or failure to produce grain suffi- 
cient to provide the entire population of the 
United States with its normal supply of 
bread for a full year’s time, plus some ham 
and eggs and a couple of cotton shirts for 
eyery man, woman, and child in the Nation. 

This outlay of $1.4 billion is a total, dead 
loss to the Nation’s economy,~- It will not 
secure one single whit of soil-conservation 
work on the land it idles. It does not even 
add to farmers’ incomes—for it merely sub- 
stitutes for the wealth that they are paid 
not to produce. 

This staggering waste of potential food, 
moreover, has taken place in a world and in 
a day when there are millions who suffer 
from malnutrition. It represents enough 
bread for the entire American population 
for a whole year—bread which was not given 
to our hungry neighbor in Christian charity, 
but instead was turned under the plow and 
the disk, or simply never planted on the idle 
land. Certainly, at the very best, this waste 
must be described as a monumental failure 
of moral imagination. 

Another example of recently wasted food 
particularly distresses me—as a Representa- 
tive of Wisconsin, America’s dairyland. 

In 1954, the United States Government sold 
the entire supply of dried skim milk in Gov- 
ernment storagé to animal-feed manufac- 
turers. The dried milk was high quality and 
fit for human consumption. 

Yet this sale of more than half-a-billion 
pounds of dried milk took place while mil- 
lions of little children in Asia, Africa, and 
South and Central America suffered from the 
dreaded disease Kwashiorkor. This malady 
causes both mental and physical deformity, 
and costs the lives of half of the victims who 
receive hospital treatment. For this ugly 
killer and maimer of the world’s most un- 
fortunate children, a little bit of milk re- 
constituted from dried milk powder is a 
complete cure. 

The dried milk that was sold for hog feed 
in 1954 was sufficient to provide a tall, full 
8-ounce glass of milk every day for a full 
year’s time to 24 million children. Truly, it 
requires the utmost of charity to describe 
this squandering for. hog feed of enough milk 
to furnish life-saving protein every day for 

@ year to 24 million children as merely a 
monumental failure of moral imagination. 

It is tremendously fortunate for history’s 
judgment of America that there is a brighter 
chapter in the account of our stewardship 
of our unprecedented blessing of abundant 
food. The American spirit is generous and 
good. The American people are true to the 
generosity and goodness in American char- 
acter if they have the chance—and when 
their leaders appeal to that-generosity and 
goodness. 

American food fed the allied nations dur- 
ing World War II. And when the war had 
come to an end, American food rescued many 
tens of millions of human beings from cer- 
tain starvation—in the lands of our former 
enemies as well as those of our liberated 
friends and our bleeding allies. Never before 
in all the history of the world has any people 
given so greatly and so generously to so 
many—and thereby rescued so many human 
beings from hunger and death by starvation. 

This great outpouring of American food to 
the world’s hungry continues today. It is a 
great credit to American ingenuity that our 
religious organizations—Church World Serv- 
ice and its counterparts of the other religious 
faiths—are playing a central and agg?fessive 
role in this program. 

-I use the word “ingenuity” both on moral 
and on practical grounds. It is ingenious of 
us; as a Nation, to work in partnership with 
our own and the world’s religious institu- 
tions in this work—for we thus express the 
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essential moral impulses from which Amer- 
ica’s giving springs. And it is ingenious for 
practical. reasons, because it works 50 much 
better, both for the giver and those who 
receive, than any strictly governmental or 
strictly commercial operation could possibly 
work. 

In this American-style partnership of gov- 
ernment and religion, the public under- 
writes the costs of collecting and buying 
food. This is done, through governmental 
programs which are primarily motivated by 
other considerations than the ultimate use 
of food—through our farm- pport 
programs. The function of distribution is 
carried out by the churches. As a result, 
what might otherwise appear to be a sur- 
plus-disposal program is transformed into a 
people-to-people relationship which binds 
all men of goodwill into closer communion 
and contributes to the lasting peace which 
we all desire for our agonized earth. 

The achievement of this partnership have 
been truly outstanding. More than four- 
fifths of all the Nation’s voluntary relief 
work for the hungry and needy overseas has 
been conducted through the religious agen- 
cies supported by more than 100 million 
Americans who are enrolled in our major 
religious faiths. More than a billion pounds 
per year of food, much of it donated by the 
Government, is being distributed by the 
major religious agencies. Life-saving sup- 
plies of clothing, medicines, and money for 
resettlement, economic development, health 
projects, and other assistance for refugees 
are also being provided in companion pro- 
grams. 

The average contributed dollar in these 
programs provides for more than 300 pounds 
of food to be delivered to destitute areas. 
I was particularly pleased to learn that since 
these programs got underway 3 years ago, 
more than 914 million persons, mostly chil- 
<diren, have received at least one glass of milk 
every day. 

But we cannot—we must not—rest on self- 
praise for our accomplishments. There is 
much need yet to command our compassion. 

The leaders of Church World Service esti- 
mate that the world total of refugees today 
is 30 million—and these comprise only the 
very most desperate of the earth's homeless, 
ragged, and disease-tavaged, hungry people. 
This total does not being to count many mil- 
lions more whose hunger is stabilized and 
unspectacular—but who never achieve ade- 
quate diets, year in and year out, and who 
ultimately of die of malnutrition at an aver- 
age age that may be only one-third the life 
expectancy of an American. 

“To allow the hungry man to remain hun- 
gry would be blasphemy against God and 
one’s neighbor, for what is nearest to God 
is precisely the need of one’s neighbor” 
{Dietrich Bonhoeffer). This, tt seems to me, is 
@ moral injunction upon all of us—as citizens 
just as surely as in our capacity as Chris- 
tians. Can there be a moral defense for 
@ soil-bank program which has subsidized 
the waste of enough potential grain to sup- 
ply all American with bread for an entire 
year? 

Can there be a moral defense for any na- 
tional food policy which regards farm sur- 
pluses as a burdensome scourge, or which 
permits agricultural abundance to impose a 
real and severe hardship upon the conscien- 
tious farm. people who produce it? 

It is true that the primary task of shaping 
food policy for the Nation must be assigned 
to the politicians and the economists and 
the, businessmen and farmers. I am one poli- 
tician who feels deeply about the moral prob- 
lems which it involves, and I appeal in com- 
plete sincerity for the help and guidance of 
church people tm the mational effort to salve 
them. 

“As for me, the moral which I 
recognize point very clearly to a number of 
Tundamentally important conclusions in the 


United States 
1 believe that the food which saves a child's 
live and health in a’ Church World Service 


can, 
some surplus. 

I believe, in fact, that the world has too 
little food rather than too much. In the 
world of today, the basic moral imperative 
is for us to devise ways and means to get our 
abundant food to those who need it. 

Certainly, the great work in which the re- 


tained—and expanded. We need to accept 
this work as a full-scale national responsi- 
bility, instead of treating it as an accidental 
incident of our farm problem. 

We do not treat military aid to our allies 
as a subsidy to the producers of tanks and 
planes and rifies; we should no longer treat 
famine relief to our allies as a subsidy to the 
producers of wheat and milk. 

But we need to go far beyond the defensive 
refiex of emergency feeding of the victims of 
famine and wars and political dislocation. 
We need to greatly expand the use of our 
abundant food for positive, constructive 
building, to help create the improved econo- 
mies that are absolutely essential as a foun- 
dation for political stability, progress, and 


peace. 

It is too short-sighted to regard food 
merely as a2 means to sustain life. Truly, it 
does little good to send our food to people to 
help them to survive this season’s famine, 
only to leave them no better able than they 
were before to cope with the next famine that 
will come along. 

We must raise our sights and stretch our 
imaginations. We must see that food can 
also be the source of human energy with 
which the means for better life can be con- 
structed. 

Let me give you a simple example of one 
way that this can be done: 

Consider a little village in India—Jjust like 
many thousands of real Indian villages to- 
day. The people of the village are forced to 
work their lives out, with extremely made- 
quate tools, to scratch a bare subsistence 
from their impoverished soil. In a good year 
they barely survive; in bad years many die. 

This typical village often does have a sur- 
plus of food during the growing season. But 
there is no refrigeration, nor any other ade- 
quate means of storing this perishable sur- 
plus food. And there is no road over which 
this seasonal surplus can be transported to 
the nearest city, to be traded for better tools, 
for fruit jars for canning food, or for the 
other simple items that could break the end- 
less chain of privation. For the want of a 
road, the village economy is chained to a 
treadmill en the brink of famine. 

In small, pilot-plant projects the United 


nently raise the productive power of 
economy. ‘This can be done even in the 
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these areas. a; a ; 
Programs essentially like the oversimpli- 
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1 
ments, some by the United Nations. erc 
United Nations pilot-plant projects yo 
shown that such a program can be conducted or 
without upsetting normal patterns of trade, see 
‘The simple truth of the matter is that the . fer 
food that is contributed in such a program are 
is used to feed people who otherwise would 
not have eaten—or would have eaten only — for 
what they themselves could eke out by their — of 
primitive farming methods. It does notm ver 
duce the normal commercial sales of food — lea 
within the economy which receives it, is 

Here, certainly, is a method whereby our Un 
agricultural abundance can be transformed — Urt 
into a powerful and constructive instrument hat 
to bulld lasting foundations for peace and the 
rosperity in our troubled world f and 

The Senate Foreign Relations E 
has twice voted its approval for the United ares 
States to join in setting up a World Fool onl: 
Bank Pian through which the global fool trot 
surpluses can be employed in this kind of do 
somnubaen han wont aaa a atte 
resolution has been to pos: 
which would cali on the President to initiate T 
negotiations for establishment of such 8 pro- lion 
gram. Unfortunately, there has not yet site 
a sufficient sense of to get this but 


of work underway on the scale that, this age 
demands. 


Certainly, the grave and growing chil 
lange to our position of world 


to develop a constructive solution to He — 
dilemma of surpluses in a world where , 
ger is widespread. Certainly, there is a mor 
imperative also that this cruel paradox 
resolved in a humane and constructive Way. 
With their Christian compassion, church 
members are ly qualified to » 






food as a powerful instrument for buildin 
the foundations of peace, progress, and go 
will among men. : 
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pave a great interest. We have a fine 

Illinois located in Cham- 
paign It is a large university. 
For a number of years consideration has 


university in Chicago. 

1 would like to see the location of this 
pranch on the southwest side of Chicago. 
A number of petitions from civic groups 
and local governments have been sent to 
the trustees of the university urging that 
prompt action is taken to complete the 
arrangements and I understand that 24 
members of the Llinois State Legislature 
have asked the trustees to approve a 
southwest site which has been selected 
as ideal for a branch of our university. 

The editorial follows: 

SHIRKING A DUTY 

High schools will be graduating a bumper 
crop of students this week. Some of the 
young men and women will enroll in colleges 
or universities, but a large percentage will 
seek employment. Most of them would pre- 
fer to continue in school, but their parents 
are unable to send them because of the cost. 

This situation emphasizes’ again the need 
for establishing a branch of the University 
of Illinois here. Tuition at the State uni- 
versity costs less than schools of higher 
learning in this area, but the cost of tuition 
is the least important item. Because of 
University of Illinois is in Champaign- 
Urbana, Chicago and suburban students 
have to live away from home, That involves 
the cost of board and room, transportation 
and spending allowance. 

But a branch university here would permit 
area students to live at home and to pay 
only the cost of. local transportation to and 
from school. Such as would be disposed to 
do so could obtath part-time employment 
after school hours, an opportunity not easily 
possible in Champaign-Urbana. 

‘The legislature appropriated several mil- 
lion dollars at its last session to acquire a 
site for a branch in the metropolitan area, 
but because of the opposition of faculty 
members, the board of trustees of the uni- 
versity has not selected one of their own 
choosing or accepted one of several offered 
by a number of suburbs. 

We can appreciate the professors’ pref- 
erence to live in the peace and quiet of 
Champaign-Urbana than in hustling, bust- 
ling Chicago, but when young men and 
women are being denied an education be- 
cause of the lack of a branch school, the 
professors’ wishes should be ignored without 
further ado. et ae 


an the board of trustees acquires 
» it will take 2 or 8 years more before 
&branch school can be built. 

As a consequence of all this, the board’s 
inaction is indefensible and cruel. Although 
he has no control over the board, except 

legislative a: tions, Governor 
Stratton ought to demand that the trustees 


Select a site and that they do so at once. 





A Prime Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 
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opinion Mr. Landreth has ably presented 
of the prime issues of the day. Be- 
of his well-thought-out presenta- 
I want to bring the contents of his 
the attention of the Members 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Bitt: I read with interest and con- 
cern the actiivty in political and business 


circles since sputnik. 
I do not hesitate to say that there is much 


3 


would have limited understanding, neverthe- 
less I would like to say that even with my 
remoteness from the Washington scene there 
appears to be some genuine stampeding in 
high places. We seem to say by our actions 
that all of the money we have given to 
European and other nations is forfeited by 
the successful launching of sputnik. It 
would follow that had we done nothing but 
launch a satellite we would have been more 
impressive with our friends. 

I am trying to say that let’s not become 
hysterical and plunge into an inflationary 
spree, but rely on the sound fundamentals 
which you and I know are possessed by 
America. Undoubtedly we can provide all of 
the defense we need and certainly there is 
economy to be had in many fields to offset it. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN LANDRETH. 





Ceylon Celebrates 10th Anniversary of 
Independence, February “4; 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, in recog- 
nition of the 10th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Ceylon, February 4, 1958, 
I wish to send warm greetings to the 
people of Ceylon, His Excellency S. W. 
R, D. Bandaranaike, Member of Par- 
liament,; Prime Minister, and His Excel- 
lency R. S. S. Gunewardene, Ambassa- 
dor of Ceylon. 

Determined to have their independ- 
ence, the period from the end of the Sec- 
ond World War until they achieved their 
free status in February 1948 was one of 
tension and uncertainty. Colonialism 
left Ceylon with many problems which 
war-scarred Europe never had: the 
problem of underdevelopment, over- 
population, poverty, and a low standard 
of living. Ceylon realized only too well 
that political freedom would be dead 
sea fruit unless this freedom was used 
to achieve as speedily as possible eco- 
nomic emancipation as well. 

While Ceylon’s prestige abroad has 
grown tremendously since she attained 
independence, her internal development 
has not lagged far behind. In her ag- 
riculture and industry alike, in her 





and satisfaction. 
‘Ten years ago when Ceylon gained her 
freedom, there were some who had lin- 
_ Bering doubts about the reality of their 


ng on that I don’t know and probably 
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independence. By now, these doubts 
have been fully dispelled. Ceylon’s inde- 
pendence received the seal of interna- 
tional recognition -when she took her 
rightful place in the United Nations. 
Ceylon was the scene of the historic 
meeting of Commonwealth Foreign Min- 
isters out of which emerged the now fa- 
mous Colombo plan which has contrib- 
uted.so much to the economic develop- 
ment of southern Asia, and which is so 
splendid an example of international co- 
operation between countries at widely 
differing levels of economic development. 
The tremendous importance of the 
Asian-African Conference at Bandung 
has begun to dawn on the world’s con- 
sciousness... Ceylon played an important 
part in translating the dreams of Afro- 
Asian cooperation into reality. The no- 
table contributions made by Ceylon at the 
Bandung Conference has received world- 
wide acclaim. 

Although the United States supports 
the ideals of democracy everywhere, 
there is still a need for better under- 
standing by Americans of the dire prob- 
lems facing the recently freed peoples of 
Asia. These people are exhibiting the 
same concern for freedom and voluntary 
individual action that we do; and if in 
strengthening their free political and 
economic institutions, they succeed, they 
will further the cause of freedom in the 
world, which is our greatest cause. 

I salute Ceylon on this momentous oc- 
casion of Independence Day and pray for 
her continued peace, prosperity, and 
progress. 





A Valuable Southern Voice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with my belief that the for- 
ward looking, law abiding citizens of the 
South must be given the opportunity to 
be heard widely, I. have on several occa- 
sions had their pronouncements inserted 
in the Recorp. The following article by 
Roscoe Drummond, which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Febru- 
ary 2, 1958, calls attention to a recent 
speech of Gov. LeRoy Collins, of Florida: 

A VALUABLE SoO'ITHERN VOICE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It is welcome and rewarding to see an in- 
dependent-thinking, authentic southern po- 
litical leader, like Gov. LeRoy Collins, of 
Florida, deliver a major address on contro- 
versial issues which so clearly deserves a 
national audience and will, I believe, receive 
national attention. 

Governor Collins gave exactly that kind of 
speech in the political setting of a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day Democratic dinner in Raleigh, 
N. C., Saturday night. 

The mood of his speech was caught up in 
his early words: “I have not come here to 
say what will please white or colored, the 
North or the South, my people at home, or 
you in North Carolina. 

Governor Collins had come to speak can- 
didly and concretely on contentious matters. 
His is a voice which deserves respect because 
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he is a political of great intellectual integrity 
and because he is disposed to deal in ideas 
rather than to dispense a bundle of words. 

It is not possible to summarize 6,000 words 
in 600, but it seems to me it would be profit- 
able for all, northerners and southerners 
alike, to look at the essence of what the Gov- 
ernor of Florida had to say on 4 subjects 
of national concern. To the very best of my 
ability, the following will faithfully reflect 
the mood and substance of his thinking: 

School integration. Governor Collins does 
not like the Supreme Court decision. He 
urges the Court to “get out of the legislative 
business of developing broad-scale plans” for 
implementing the 14th amendment. He 
wants the heavy hand of coercion taken off 
the South. j 

But he does not want the South to lay the 
heavy hand of inaction on itself. He wants 
the South to move at its own initiative. He 
says: 

“The inevitable tide of human progress 
moves against racial discrimination. Uni- 
versal brotherhood must be our goal. It is 
our Christian obligation as well as our legal 
obligation to accommodate our hearts and 
minds to it. We must abandon the defiant 
attitude of ‘never.’ We must say to Americans 
everywhere, ‘We will move forward as, where, 
and when it is reasonably sound to do so. 
And mean it. And do it.’” 

States rights. He would like to see some 
movement of political power away from the 
Federal Government and into State govern- 
ments. He would like to see more services 
to_the people performed by government 
closest to the people, the States. 

But he warns that too many champion 
States rights not in order to use these rights 
but in order to keep the Federal Government 
from using them. -Governor Collins wants 
none of that. He believes deeply in States 
rights but he wants to use them as a means 
of dealing with social problems, not as a 
device to neglect them. 

Should the South bolt the Democratic 
Party? Governor Collins earnestly counsels 
against it. He sees such a course as bad for 
the South, bad for the party, and bad for 
the country. He puts it this way: 

“To run out of the party would be not 
only a shameful betrayal of our heritage but 
of our future as well. Those who think we 
can be pushed out of it mistake our fiber. 

“The answer is to work within the Demo- 
cratic Party in order to make it, once again, 
the truly national party, which has always 
been its complexion in times of national 
crisis when history has required that great 
Presidents be produced. This is indeed such 
a time.” 

Waging peace. He warns against overcon- 
centration on military spending to the neg- 
lect of measures needed to strengthen the 
free world. He bespeaks a new idealism in 

~helping backward lands for their own sake, 

not just to combat communism. His reply 
to aspersions on a do-good philosophy: 
“Since when in America is it wrong to do 
good?” 

I am not, at this point, arguing Governor 
Collins’ views. I am simply suggesting that 
he deserves a national platform from which 
to expound his views and, in a limited way, 
seeking to give him that platform, 





The Jobs-After-40 Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am sure that many Senators have heard 
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of a worthwhile project being promoted 
by the Fraternal Order of Eagles. This 
project is known as the jobs-after-40 
campaign. I think this is a worthwhile 
campaign. I have informed the Eagles 
that I am going to do anything that I 
can to help promote this campaign. Ac- 
cordingly, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article which I have in my hand, 
Will You Be Through at 40? be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The 
article was written by Judge Robert Han- 
sen. It appeared in the February 1958 
Eagle magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Witt You Be THroves at 40? 
(By Judge Robert Hansen) 

Dee Floyd had gotten “riffed.” 

“Riffed” is navy yard slang for being laid 
off due to a reduction in force. The late 
1957 cutback at the United States Navy Yard 
in Bremerton, Wash., had cut Dee Floyd and 
a thousand others adrift. 

So Dee Floyd went looking for a job. He 
was a machinist by trade, a member of the 
machinists union for many years. He was 
skilled, trained, and experienced. He was in 
the best of health—but he was 38 years of 


e. 

After a November meeting of Bremerton 
Aerie, Dee Floyd told his fellow Eagles what 
happened to him on his job-hunting expe- 
dition. 

“Today I went to six employers in and 
around Seattle looking for a job as a ma- 
chinist,” Floyd said. “They wouldn’t even 
take my application. All-six told me that 
I was too old—that they weren’t hiring ma- 
chinists who were at or near the age of 40.’’ 

The Eagle machinist had encountered 
firsthand a hard fact of American economic 
life—job discrimination based’ on age. To 
many employers, an over-40 worker is con- 
sidered obsolete. He was manufactured too 
long ago. He’s out of date. In fact, in 
many lines of work, persons who are 30 or 35 
years of age are considered too old to be 
employed. 

The case of Dee Floyd illustrates the prob- 
lem of hundreds of thousands of Americans 
barred from jobs because of their age. Here 
was a skilled craftsman, with years of val- 
uable experience, being told that he was too 
old to work at his chosen trade. Here. was 
the head of a family, with three children 
(the oldest getting ready to go to college), 
being told that he was too old to provide for 
their support. Here was a man in the prime 
of life, able and willing to work, being told 
that he was too old to be hired for work 
which he could easily do. 

“Don’t worry about me. I'll take care of 
myself,” Dee Floyd told the writer. He 
probably will, being that sort of a fellow. 


no headlines when the Selby Shoe Co., one 
of the oldest manufacturing establishments 
in the locality, went out of business. That 


Today, months later, many hundreds of 
these shoe workers are still out of work. 
Most of them have exhausted their unem- 
ployment benefits and are still out of work. 
Most of them find no jobs open to them 
because they are over. 40 years of age. 

Emerson T. Pence, secretary of the local 
CIO council and an active Eagle member, 
reports a very serious unemployment prob- 
lem. That is why, joining many other com- 
munity labor groups, the Portsmouth CIO 









~ by the number of years of service. | 












The problem of hiring restrictions | 
at barring older workers is nothing 
When the textile plants and shoe fact 
of New England were relocated, the 
of older workers, many of them Eagle 
bers, were left stranded, When the. 
engine supplanted the steam | 
thousands of railroad employees and ¢ 
miners, many of them Eagle members, 
starting over an assignment made 
difficult by age limits on job applicantts, 7, 
this era of mergers and plant shifts and 
automatic machinery, hundreds of 
of displaced older workers are up agains 
the no-help-wanted barrier to over-49 joo 
seekers. 

Help wanted ads in the daily newspapers 
tell the story: ‘ 

Company representative: Prefer man 
under 35. ee 

Machinist: $125 per week. Age to 40, _ 

Radio parts salesmen: 21 to 40. High | 
school graduate. : 

Automotive executive: Must be topnotch, 
Age to 35. a 

Advertisements like these appear every 
day in newspapers across the country. Ibis 
puzzling that, until recently, so few wer 
outraged by the social tragedy and economic 
waste involved in the undisguised discrim. 
ination against the older worker. 
we're so accustomed to reading the used-car 
sales ads that we agree that a worker pro- 
duced in 1918 or 1922 is as out-of-date asa 
1928 or 1932 automobile. ‘This theory of 
human obsolescence is unsound as well a 
unfair. si 

Every study and survey has revealed that — 
older workers do as well or better than ther 
younger associates. Myths, columnist Ro 
coe ond termed the reasons often 
given for not hiring over-40 workers. And 
myths they are. Goverfiment surveys and 
university research has clearly established 
that older workers have less accidents, a | 
less prone to accidents, are more stable and — 
dependable, equal or surpass younger Work« 
ers in productivity and overall performance, 

Even the widespread notion that increased 
pension costs follow hiring older workers it 
without basis. A Dominion-wide 
made by the Canadian Government 
such increases insignificant in proportion 
both to the total wage of the worker and 
to the total cost of providing pensions. A 
well-known pension planning counsel, — 
quoted in American Business 
cent survey states: “Within the last 2 yeas 5 
we have participated in a study by the — 
United States Department of Labor on the 
influence of pension costs on the hiring of 
older persons, We feel that these costs ale 
more imaginary than real.” age 

Most private pension plans are b | O1 
percentage of average earnings multiplit 
















































































































without exception, they are supp 
to social security. The older entrant 
company service gets a smaller pension’ 
he retires, but, to quote Albert Q. Mais 
his American Weekly article on the 
























insurance, 
health and welfare, and labor, su 
the case for the older worker: “Tr 
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job should be the determining factor as to 
who gets the job. The Eagles Jobs After 40 
campaign seeks no preference for older work~- 
ers but asks for Older persons an equal op- 
ty for employment in competition 
with other workers of similar qualifications. 
Removing upper-age limits in hiring would 
insure that job applicants, young and old, 
were considered for hiring as individuals and 
not as members of a group. 
How is this to be done? The Fraternal 
of Eagles proposes a 4-fold program 
to eliminate the arbitrary barriers against 
piring over-40 workers. Here is that pro- 


wy Federal and State legislation outlawing 
discrimination based on age. 

2. State and community committees to en- 
large job opportunities for older workers. 

’ g, Insistence that public agencies abandon 
upper age limits in eivil service entrance 
examinations. 

4, An educational campaign to convince 
managements, labor, and the general public 
that age barriers to employment are unsound 
and unfair. 

The immediate objective in this long range 
campaign is the passage of legislation at the 
second session of the 85th Congress to pro- 
hibit unjust discrimination in employment 
because of age. Several measures, including 
the proposed National Act Against Age Dis- 


‘erimination in Employment, introduced by 


Senator Jacos K. Javirs, of New York, will be 
before the Congress. In effect, they will seek 
to make it unlawful to refuse to hire, dis- 
charge, or otherwise discriminate against 
anyone because of his age. Probably, Fed- 
eral action will be limited to field involving 
interstate commerce or employers having de- 
fense contracts with the United States Gov- 
ernment, as this is likely the limit of con- 
gressional authority in the field. 

Currently, the Fraternal Order of Eagles is 
aiming at 500,000 signatures on petitions 
urging congressional action on behalf of the 
jobs-after-40 program. 

In addition to the support from interna- 
tional union presidents, State and local 
labor bodies, the Eagles Jobs After 40 cam- 
paign has been given the endorsement of 
many prominent public officials. United 
States Senators, governors of many States, 


‘Members of Congress, mayors and local offi- 


cials have commended the FOE for the Jobs 
After 40 effort. Editorial support from daily 
hewspapers and national magazines has been 
evidence of widespread concern for the plight 
of the older worker in our economy. 

A recent report of the United States Em- 


yr 
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Order of Eagles deserves the gratitude of 
every American for its Jobs After 40 cam- 
” 


The Eagles Jobs After 40 campaign is not 
just a matter of exposing the misconcep- 
tions upon which present prejudices against 
hiring older workers are based. It is not 
just a matter of preventing the economic 
waste involved when needed skills are lightly 
discarded, It is not just a matter of pre- 
venting hardship, the social tragedy in- 
volved in arbitrary age barriers. 

The Eagles Jobs after 40 campaign is a 
resolute affirmation of the right of every 
person, regardless of his or her age, to equal 
opportunity to employment. Losing a job 
is a serious matter, but being denied a job 
because of one’s.age strips one of self-con- 
fidence and self-respect. When.an employer 
says to job applicants, “Sorry, you are too 
old,” he does more than deny them a job. 
He strips them of their sense of worth and 
leaves them with a feeling of failure. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles believes 
that this is not just Dee Ployd’s problem— 
not just a community problem for Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. H is a national problem that 
calls for national action. That is why the 
Eagles have launched this all-out campaign 
for National, State, and local action to end 
job discrimination against older workers. 

Once before, on behalf of senior citizens 
and their right to live with dignity and self- 
respect, the Eagles led a fight for pensions 
and social security. 


Today and tomorrow, on behalf of middle-, 


aged workers and their right to live with 
dignity and self-respect, the Eagles lead the 
fight to end job discrimination based on 
age. 


* e@ 





Pass This Law To Save a Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include the following 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The Chicago American is a newspaper 
for which I have a deep affection. I have 
many friends on their staff now and this 
holds true for some outstanding Ameri- 
can staff men who have passed on. I 
am pleased to know that the Chicago 
American has a correspondent here who 
is covering the news for them in great 
style. His name is Pat Munroe. I know 
he will do a splendid job for his paper. 

The American had a fine editorial ap- 
pearing January 31 on a subject which 
is on our calendar. I refer to H. R. 8002. 
The proposal is based on one of the 


Hoover Commission recommendations | 


and I am pleased to mention that I in- 
troduced an identical bill, H. R. 7128, 
last session. Naturally I am a strong 
supporter of this legislation which will 
save our Government millions. 

I would like to direct attention to the 
American’s editorial: : 
{From the Chicago mm of January 31, 


Pass Tuts Law To Save a BILLion 


The House of Representatives will vote 
next week on a Hoover Commission recom- 
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mendation that can save the country $1 bil- 
lion a year if it is passed. The proposal—~ 
described in Washington technicalese as 
putting the Government budgeting on an 
accrued expenditure basis—is simply this: 
No Government executive department shall 
spend in a year any funds except those spe- 
cifically appropriated by Congress for that 
year. 

If you want to know what difference that 
would make, the answer is this: It would 
make the difference between letting the bu- 
reaucrats spend as they please and making 
it impossible for them to spend anything 
without asking Congress for the money and 
telling Congress what they wanted it for. 
It would return the control of Government 
spending to Congress, and this means re- 
turning it to the taxpayers. The taxpayers 
don’t elect most of the bureaucrats, but they 
do elect Congress. 

The reason Congress can’t control the 
spending now is that money, once appropri- 
ated to a department, stays on tap until it 
is used up. The department doesn’t have to 
return an unspent balance to the Treasury 
at the end of the fiscal year, or ever. 

For instance, Congress appropriated $12,- 
500,000,000 in 1953 to buy guns, tanks, etc., 
for the Army in Korea. A month after the 
appropriation was made the Korean war 
ended, but the Army is still spending the 
money. Almost every department of Gov- 
ernment has a lot of unspent money left over 
from earlier appropriations, so how can Con- 
gress really keep track of what the depart- 
ments are spending? How can it compel 
them to cut down their expenditures? It 
can’t. 

This was made plain last year when Con- 
gress, needled by the taxpayers, cut $3,500,- 
000,000 out of President Eisenhower’s 
tremendous budget. This was supposed to 
cut down the spending, but most of the bu- 
reaucrats whose appropriations had been re- 
duced didn’t even look up from the diagrams 
they were drawing on ways to get rid of the 
public’s money. They just reached into the 
surplus funds they already had. 

The measure now before the House of 
Representatives would give Congress the 
chance to check up every year on the ex- 
penditures of every department and to limit 
them. The Hoover Commission estimates 
this would reduce the waste of tax money by 
$1 billion a year. The Senate has already 
passed the measure unanimously. President 
Eisenhower has repeatedly urged its enact- 
ment. The bill in the House is designated 
as H. R. 8002. Write or telegraph your Rep- 
resentative and tell him you want it passed. 





American Nuclear Policy and the Inter- 
national General Welfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. - Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
address made by Hon. Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, former member of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and consultant to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
entitled “American Nuclear Policy and 
the International General Welfare” 
made on October 4, 1957, at the centen- 
nial festival banquet, Bonaventure Col- 
lege, in New York City. 
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The address follows: 
AMERICAN NUCLEAR POLICY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL GENERAL WELFARE 


(Remarks prepared by Thomas E. Murray, 
consultant to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, for delivery at the centen- 
nial festival banquet, St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., October 4, 
1957) 

We are all conscious that we are living in 
an age of crisis. In the field of nuclear 
energy this sense of crisis is felt with partic- 
ular sharpness. And the basically moral 
character of the crisis is revealed with par- 
ticular clarity. 

In an effort to bring this aspect of the 
matter to public attention, I have been led 
on several occasions to speak of the interna- 
tional mandate that today rests upon the 
American people. and its Government with 
regard to the uses of nuclear energy. 

In seeking to state the contents of this 
mandate I could not think of better words 
than those in which our own Founding Fath- 
ers set down the mandate which we, the 
people, permanently impose upon our own 
Government: “* * * to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty * * *.” 
These are moral purposes. They derive from 
the dictates of the natural law with regard to 
the inherent purposes of all organized politi- 
cal life, whether in the national or in the 
international community. The furtherance 
of these purposes on an international scale 
is, I concluded, the substance of the new 
international mandate which has come to 
rest upon the American people and upon 
their Government by virtue of the new situ- 
ation in which America now finds itself. 

This new mandate is, of course, essentially 
@ mandate of cooperation. Anything that 
America may hope to do toward the promo- 
tion within international society of the 
moral ideals of unity, justice, freedom, the 
common defense, and the general welfare can 
only be done in free and friendly cooperation 
with other nations, particularly with those 
peoples who share our own basically Chris- 
tian understanding of the nature of man. 

But it should be borne in mind that the 
United States-owes to the international com- 
munity the measure of cooperation which is 
appropriate to a great nation. I mean a na- 
tion which is not simply great in its resources 
of power, but also great in its grasp of the 
dangers and of the opportunities presented 
by the current profound historical crisis. 

In what concerns the military uses of 
atomic energy we have clearly accepted an 
international mandate. We have recognized 
that an essential purpose of the United 
States must be to cooperate in providing for 
the common defense of the international 
community against the criminal outlaw who 
is presently threatening to destroy the bases 
of all that civilization has meant. More- 
over we have understood this international 
mandate in a generous sense, as befits a 
great nation, whose resources of power, 
especially in the nuclear field, are unique. 

However, in another field of hardiy less 
importance than the common defense, our 
basic counsels seem still to be divided. I 
mean the field of American cooperation to 
promote the general welfare of the inter- 
national community through peaceful uses 
of the atom. What is chiefly in question 
here is an American program for the develop- 
ment of industrial atomic electric power. 

The issue is complex. Perhaps I could 
untangle it by explaining what the areas of 
agreement are, where the divergences of 
opinion begin, and how the partisans of 
contrasting policies construct their argu- 
ments. 

Three facts are basic to the whole argu- 
ment. First, there is presently a worldwide 
need of electric power to sustain and further 
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the ongoing worldwide process of induStrial- 
ization. Second, in many great areas this 
need cannot possibly be met by dwindling 
resources of fossil fuels. Third, this need 
can be met only by the utilization of nuclear 
energy. 

The extent and the urgency of the need 
to exploit this new and providential source 
of energy has been explored and publicized 
in the course of the deliberations that led 
to the establishment both of EURATOM 
and of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. These two new institutions drama- 
tize the fact that the general welfare of the 
international community is staked on the 
development of an international atomic- 
power economy. 

But no international atomic-energy econ- 
omy can come into being without the co- 
operation of the United States. Therefore a 
mandate of cooperation rests on the United 
States thus to assist in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the international community. 

With this argument, as thus far stated, no 
one would be likely to disagree. The diver- 
gence of views appears when it is a question 
of defining the nature and measure of Ameri- 
can cooperation toward the general interna- 
tional welfare. Concretely, the disputed 
question concerns the nature and the size of 
the American program for the development 
of electric power from nuclear reactors. 

Our presently controlling national policy is 
based on the fundamental premise that re- 
sponsibility for the development of industrial 
atomic power descends in the first instance 
on private enterprise. The interested corpor- 
ations of America are to bear the cost, at least 
the major share of the cost, of this develop- 
ment. Therefore they are to determine the 
size of the industrial power program. They 
are also to set the pace of the program 
according to their own time schedules. 

From this basic premise it follows that the 
size and pace of the program will be deter- 
mined by our own national need for indus- 
trial atomic power. But this need is not 
urgent. In fact, at the moment America has 
no need of this new kind of power; conven- 
tional fuels are still adequate for our own 
domestic requirements. Therefore the 
American reactor program thus placed in the 
hands of private enterprise will be a small 
program, and it will look to the relatively 
far future. 

There is another controlling consideration, 
making for the same conclusion. In the 
present stage of nuclear technology, the 
construction costs of large power reactors are 
uncertain. And they are vastly greater than 
the cost of conventional generating plants. 
Therefore, under current policy, which leaves 
American private industry to its own finan- 
cial resources, the American nuclear program 
ifievitably becomes chiefly a research pro- 
gram. _ The dominant concern becomes that 
of developing a nuclear reactor so efficient in 
design and operation that it will be able to 
put electric power on the American domestic 
market at a price competitive with power 
from conventional fuels. : 

What then of the American contribution to 
the general international welfare? This con- 
tribution, it is said, will be in the form of 
improved reactor technology. It will be a 
future contribution. In effect, it will be 
made when American industry can put on 
the American market a nuclear-power re- 
actor that will be competitive, in America, 
with conventional power sources. : 


Federal funds in any 
significant amounts to a program of large 
of the policy are determined to keep gov- 
ernment out of the power business. They 


use the term “socialism” to describe any 
undertake 


proposals that government should 

to finance the construction of large-scale 
reactors, even during an initial phase of the 
development of atomic power. 






February 5 
The public policy just outlined has been. 
strongly opposed in many quarters, Imy. 
self have long agreed that it is the won, 
policy to follow. c 
Its opponents maintain—quite rightly 
my view—that this policy fails to reckon 
squarely with all the facts of the ny - 
power problem. Therefore it fails to Tecog- 
nize that the United States here : 
® unique problem, for whose solution we 
shall have to find a unique formula, To 
this end some constructive and creatiys 
thinking is needed. It will not do to let 


the argument about the problem get bogged 
y 





down in issues that are not reall 
as if the issue somehow were capitalism 
versus socialism, or private power versus 
public power. This kind of talk is useless, 
Here then is the way I make the cage for 
a revision of present American policy, The 
argument starts from a premise of fact, 
namely, the international need of atomic 
power for industrial purposes. The need ig 
great, and therefore it must be met by a 
large-scale effort. The need is urgent, ang 
therefore it must be met as soon as 
Euratom, for instance, has estimated that 
Europe needs 3 million kilowatts of atomic 
power by 1961, and 15 million kilowatts 
1967. These figures have been reviewed by 
American experts who have declared them to 
be valid as a statement of European needs, 
The power needs of other countries, outside 
of Europe, have not yet been so closely de- 
fined. But it is sufficiently clear that : 
too are great and urgent, in Japan, for in- 
stance, and in South America. ‘og 
The second step in my argument is ob- 
vious: We here confront an issue of the 
general welfare of the international com. 
munity. The growth of properity in the 
already industrialized nations is dependent 
on the development of atomic power. &0 
too is the rise of many nations to a level 
of prosperity that will give them a status of 
proportionate economic equality within the 
international community. et 
British cooperation in the development of 
an international atomic power economy will 
be forthcoming; but British resources cai 
contribute but a fraction of the need: As 
for the Soviet Union, it is clearly against 
our interests, as well as against the general 
international welfare, that Communist | 
peralism should step into.the existent : 
lem and win credit for its solution. ; 
My conclusion here is twofold. First, the 
general international welfare, and our na» 
tional self-interest, impose upon us @ mal- 
date to develop an atomic-power f 
in the United States, as the concrete form 
of American cooperation toward the coming 
international atomic-power economy, Se 
ond, the magnitude of the American pm 
gram must correspond to the greatness of — 
the international need; and the pace of the 
program must be set by the urgency of the — 
need, ” $ 
The next question is the crucial one? 
whom does the execution of this man@ 
fall? On American private industry? 
American Government? Or on both? Al 
on both, in what proportion on each? — 
President Eisenhower recently stated th 
he would oppose the expenditure of pul 
money for the construction and oper 
of any large-scale power reactor, or any 




















































national self-interest, this may be 
sonable position. But it is fair to ad@ 
comment on it, in the form of an i 
fact. The fact is that private enter 
would be the first to admit that it is um 
and legitimately unwilling to bear Ui 
of a reactor that would make ® 
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enterprise, on its own admission, cannot 
satisfy the real, immediate, and urgent de- 

of the international general welfare. 

" To say this is not to criticize private en~- 

” The necessary technology is not 
yet available to it; nor does it have the re- 
sources required; and in the use of the re- 
sources at its disposal it is bound to be re- 

ple to its own stockholders. Amer- 
ican private enterprise cannot. be expected 
to run its business at a loss, even in the face 
of evident international need. é 

Nonetheless the issue of the international 
general welfare remains real, immediate, 
urgent. Given the fact that the formula 
for American policy to meet the issue is not 
private enterprise acting on its own re- 
sources, what is the formula? 

Certainly the formula is not socialism. 
That is, we should not undertake to install 
Government as the permanent proprietor 
and operator of the immense business which 
atomic energy will surely create. This 
would be wrong from the standpoint of 
economic principle; and it would. un- 
doubtedly work badly in practice. It fol- 
lows therefore that we ought to proceed in 
the pragmatic fashion that is characteristic 
of American business thinking. What we 
need to do is to take the capitalist formula 
which governs the American economy and 
adapt it to the special requirements imposed 
by the facts of the nuclear power problem. 

The first step in this adaptation is to real- 
ize that we must develop our program in two 
phases; for there is a short-term job and a 
long-term job. ’ 

The long-term job is to see that the atom- 
fe industry of the future becomes private 
enterprise in the American sense, function- 
ing under the ownership, control, and man- 
agement of private American corporations. 
This job is already begun. Private enter- 
prise has already entered the nuclear power 
field. And everything it is doing in the way 
of perfecting technology and planning for 
the eventual construction of large reactors 
should go forward as a capitalist venture 
in the traditional American sense. The 
trouble is, as I have said, that this job; chiefly 
a research job, no matter how weli done, will 
still fail to take account of the immediate 
and essential factual aspect of the whole 
problem, namely, that there is an urgent 
need to develop. industrial atomic power.in 
the near future—say, by the early 1960's. 

This is the short-term phase of the prob- 
lem. -We are not free to create our atomic 
energy industry completely at our leisure, 
following the time schedules set by the nor- 
mal operation of private business. A sub- 
stantial component of this industry must 
be summoned into being within the next 5 
years. This is the demand of the interna- 
tional general welfare and also of our own 
self-interest. 

Given this fact, we shall be obliged to 
=— — reliance on governmental assis- 

; ere is no other way of getting the 
short-term job done. — 

However, this initial reliance on Govern- 
ment must not, and need not, set the per- 
manent pattern for the atomic energy busi- 
hess. In certain areas of the business we 
have already proved that it need not.° 


develops. 
or outline, is the two-part formula 
Snmmnbtioe Bit ogee On, of. ile 
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In the end, everything depends upon how 
seriously America takes its own job. This is 
@ question of vision. How broad and deep 
will this vision be—the vision of the Ameri- 
can people, of its Government, and of its in- 
dustrial leaders? Will the vision encompass 
all the facts and be entirely practical? 
Above all, will the vision be clarified by in- 
sight into the moral issues that are ulti- 
mately at stake in the solution of the 
nuclear. power problem? Only this moral in- 
sight will rescue our sense of national self- 
interest from a blind narrowness. ~ 

The basic moral issue is the international 
general welfare and the American mandate 
to promote it. Other issues stand in close 
Telation to this one. To promote the gen- 
eral welfare in the international community 
is also to advance the cause of peace, and to 
establish justice, and to do much toward 
securing the blessings of liberty, throughout 
the world. The vision of these high goals 
presents today a challenge to the greatness 
of America, as the world’s leading industrial 
nation and as a nation under God. If great- 
ness be the endowment of America, and its 
achievement, and its historical status in a 
world of diminishing rivals, we should wish 
to let this greatness be the measure of our 
cooperation within the international com- 
munity toward the goals which our own 
civilizational tradition teaches us are uni- 
versal for mankind, 





The Selection of Federal Judges: The 
Work of the Federal Judiciary Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the American Bar Association Journal of 
August 1957: 

THE SELECTION OF FEDERAL JuDGES: THE WorK 

OF THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


(By Edward J. Fox, Jr.) 


Every year a number of articles are written 
about the selection of judges. This is a sub- 
ject which properly demands the constant 
and thoughtful attention of all members of 
the bar. The American Bar Association has 
long recognized its importance. For exam- 
ple, in 1938 the committee on judicial selec- 
tion and tenure reported this: “1. Of the 
great problems facing the profession, that of 
the judicial personnel comes first.” 

Nothing has happened since then to change 
that sound conclusion, but the blunt fact is 
that as long as human beings are essential 
parts of the formula for selecting judges, no 
infallible solution can be found. However, 
much can and is being done by the associa- 
tion to insure the selection of independent 
and able judges through its standing com- 
mittee on Federal judiciary. 

Unfortunately only a small f on of the 
members of the association can have the 
of serving on one of its commit- 
. As a consequence, it may be of interest 
to see what one of its committees attempts 
to do and some of the difficulties it faces. 

-Article X, section 7 (kK) of the bylaws pro- 
vides for a standing committee on Federal 
as follows: ~ 

“This committee.shall have power, on be- 
half of the association, to promote the nomi- 
nation and confirmation of competent per- 
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sons for appointment as judges of the courts 
of the United States and to oppose the nomi- 
nation and confirmation of persons deemed 
by it to be not sufficiently qualified. It shall 
have power also to report to the House of 
Delegates or the Board of Governors on any 
questions relating to the behavior of judges 
of such courts and any matters relating to 
the sufficiency of the numbers of Federal 
judiciary.” 

I hasten to say that I dq not speak for the 
present committee. I had the good fortune 
to serve on the committee for 6 years but my 
term ended in August of 1955. Necessarily 
most of my Knowledge was gained prior to 
that date. 

In order to have a clear understanding of 
the way in which the committee functions, 
something of its history must be under- 
stood. 

In 1945, for the first time, a special com- 
mittee on Federal judiciary broke ground for 
the association in attempting to influence 
the selection of Federal judges. At that 
time, when a vacancy existed, there was no 
way in which the organized bar could present 
its recommendation for the vacancy to any- 
one in authority. The special committee un- 
dertook to canvass the district where a va- 
cancy existed and then suggest various names 
to the Attorney General for appointment, 
but before the committee had an oppor- 
tunity to complete its canvass and make its 
recommendation, those in authority had us- 
ually agreed on an appointee and made the 
nomination. As a practical matter, therefore, 
the only time at which the bar could be 
heard was after the nomination had been 
made. Any member of the bar could then 
appear before the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary when it was considering the con- 
firmation of the nominee and either urge or 
attempt to defeat confirmation. 

The special committee did notable work 
in establishing a cordial relationship with 
the Senate committee and in presenting its 
recommendations. Its work was so well done 
and so effective that it held out much prom- 
ise for the future. 

In 1949 the committee was made a standing 
committee. It continued to function over 
the same pattern set by the special com- 
mittee and despite the almost overwhelming 
odds it, too, met with gratifyirig success. 

During the last 6 months of the Truman 
administration, the committee through its 
chairman, Howard F. Burns, of Cleveland, 
made a notable advance in its relations with 
the Department of Justice. This was done 
through the high-minded and. nonpartisan 
approach of Deputy Attorney General Ross 
Malone and with the full cooperation of 
Attorney General McGranery. 

Mr. Burns and Deputy Attorney General 
Malone made an arrangement whereby all 
persons who were under sufficiently serious 
consideration for the office of judge to have 
an FBI report made on them would also have 
their names submitted to the standing Com- 
mittee on Federal Judiciary for a report on 
their professional qualifications. A similar 
arrangement was reached under the Eisen- 
hower. administration with Attorney General 
Brownell and Deputy Attorney General 
Rogers. However, there was a slight modifi- 
cation in the functioning of the committee 
at that point. It decided to forgo the sug- 
gestion of names for vacancies and give its 
undivided effort to the investigation of the 
names submitted to it by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. This change in procedure was sug- 
gested by the Attorney General. It was not 
forced on the committee in any way. The 
change was agreed to by the full committee 
and after a trial period it decided to continue 
this policy in the belief that it was the best 
way to accomplish its result. This decision 
puts the committee in a totally objective 
position. Except on rare occasions, the com- 
mittee has always had ample time to com- 
plete its investigations and make its report 
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to the Attorney General before the Attorney 
General made a recommendation to the 
President. 

When a judicial vacancy occurs, literally 
scores of names are submitted to the Attor- 
ney General by persons seeking the appoint- 
ment. Names are sent to him by ambitious 
individuals, hopeful friends, influential 
friends, and on many occasions—and quite 
properly and logically—by bar associations, 
After he has culled out what he considers 
to be the best names, the Attorney General 
submits the top mame or names for inves- 
tigation to the FBI and.to the Committee on 
Federal Judiciary. 

PARTISAN POLITICS A CONTINUING PROBLEM 


It is no secret that high on the list of 
advisers of the Attorney General are the 
Members of the Senate from the party .of 
the President. Obviously the Senate con- 
tains Members who are not of that party. 
If neither Senator is a member of the party 
in power, the State chairman, after con- 
sultation with any Members of the House 
from his State may submit names. Occa- 
sionally the Attorney General may recom- 
mend a name that is submitted from what 
may be called an outside source but it is 
administratively difficult to ignore the names 
submitted by a Senator of his party and hope 
to have the nominee confirmed. ‘This is be- 
cause it has become traditional—in fact, it 
is spoken of as a senatorial prerogative—for 
a Senator to pick the nominee for the Fed- 
eral bench. If a person nominated by the 
President is not one of those originally rec- 
ommended by the Senator from the State in 
which the vacancy exists, he may find him- 
self in an extremely unenviable position. 

When a nomination is sent to the Senate 
it is referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary for its recommendation and the clerk 
of the committee notifies the Senators from 
the State of the nominee that the nomina- 
tion has been made. This is done by a blue 
slip or form asking the Senators for their 
opinion of and any information they may 
have regarding the nominee. Under a rule 
of the committee, if no answer is received 
within 1 week, approval is assumed. If the 
slip is not returned, the clerk of the com- 
mittee, despite its rule, Inquires of the Sen- 
ator whether the slip has been received. 
If a Senator has the slip but says that he 
is investigating the qualifications of the 
nominee, the hearing is usually continued 
to enable the Senator to complete his in- 
vestigation. 

In the absence of strong, clear, and dis- 
qualifying evidence the nominee is generally 
recommended for confirmation if the Senator 
approves. If the slip is not returned, it 
becomes the task of the nominee and his 
supporters and his uncles and cousins and 
his aunts to get the slip returned to the com- 
mittee, for if there is no blue slip in the file 
the chances are that there will be no judge. 

Two Republican Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania failed to return their slips pending 
the investigation of a nominee. ‘This investi- 
gation delayed the confirmation of a man 
nominated by President Eisenhower for well 
over 1 year. 

An even more devastating way to block a 
nomination is to have a Senator say that 
the nominee is “personally obnoxious” to 
him. If such 8 statement'is made by a 
Senator from the State of the nominee, sen- 
atorial courtesy prescribes that the other 95 
Senators refuse confirmation. This proce- 
dure was followed by a Democratic Senator 
from Illinois and also by a Democratic Sen- 
ator from Iowa thus blocking the confirma- 
tion of two judges nominated by President 
‘Truman. 

Senators have supported their position by 
arguing that they know the capabilities and 






however excellent his intentions, necessarily 
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cannot know the bench and bar of 48 States. 


original 

wholly in the hands of the Senators or, if 

no Senator can be consulted, in the hands 
the chairman of the State committee. 

The real vice of the situation is that the 

office of judge is considered political patron- 

age and as such is still a part of the spoils 


How far this present method of 
judges has departed from the intention of 
the original framers of the Constitution ap- 
pears in No. LXVI of The Federalist. Ham- 
ilton is discussing the competence of the 
Senate to act as a court of impeachment. 
It had been suggested that it would not be 
as judges to 


previously approved. Hamilton pointed out, 
however, that: 

“It will be the office of the President to 
nominate, and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate to appoint. There will of 
course be no exertion of choice, on the part 
of the Senate. They may defeat one choice 
of the executive, and oblige him to make 
another; but they cannot themselves choose, 
* * * they can only ratify or reject the choice 
he may have made. They might even enter- 
tain a preference to some other person, at 
the very moment they were assenting to the 
one proposed; because there might be no 
positive ground of opposition to him; and 
they could not be sure, if they withheld 
their assent, that the subsequent nomina- 
tion would fall upon their own favorite, or 
upon any other person in their estimation 
more meritorious than the one rejected. 
Thus it could hardly happen, that the ma- 
jority of the Senate would feel any other 
complacency toward the object of an ap- 
pointment, than such as the appearances of 
merit might inspire, and proofs of the want 
of it destroy.” 

It must never be assumed that Senators 
do not have as high standards for the 
Federal bench as the members of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Perhaps they are con- 
ditioned differently by what they see and 
what many others do not see. For instance, 
over the last 50 years, appointments to the 
Federal bench have been made from the 
party of the President in well over 90 percent 
of the cases. } 
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_- Here the committee again 
on each nomination. It may say 
the nominee is qualified. 


iS casamittes may also report that it will 
neither recommend nor oppose confirmation. 
Thiscan mean that members of the bar have 
not expressed their opinion of the nominge 
with sufficient unanimity to enable the com- 
mittee to form @ recommendation. 
The committee may recommend that a 
nominee not be confirmed. If such a rec- 
ommendation is made, the committee cannot 
safely rest its case on an unfavorable writ- 
ten report to the Senate committee which 
is based necessarily on hearsay evidence. No 
lawyer would be willing to submit an im- 
“portant case on such a record, and what 
more important case can there be? 


JUDICIAL CANDIDATES—SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


If the committee reports that a man should 
not be confirmed, it needs courageous sup- 
port from the bar to defeat the nomination. 
Members of the bar must be willing to ap- 
pear before the Senate committee in the 

“ presence of the nominee and his Senator and 
state frankly and fully why the man is not 
qualified for appointment. With help of this 
sort from the bar, nominations have suc- 
cessfully been opposed by the committee. 

The Deputy Attorney General and the 
chairman of the committee form the contact 
‘between the Attorney General and the com- 
mittee and this should be a close relation- 
ship, To my knowledge it can be a very 
pleasant one. At times a request is made 
for a preliminary report on whether a full- 
seale investigation should be made on. some 
lawyer. Specific suggestions relating to par- 
ticular phases of the lawyer’s life or practice 
are suggested for investigation and it often 
happens that if this pre ary investiga- 
on turns out badly, nothing er is heard 

Statements of Attorneys General and of 
Deputy Attorneys General to members of the 
committee warrant the belief that the opin- 
lon of the committee is valued highly in 
the Department of Justice and that its serv- 
ices are extremely helpful. 

Senator Patrick J. McCarran was 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
Clary, the standing committee had occasion 
to appear before it. At the conclusion of 
‘the hearing Senator McCarran made a rather 
lengthy and very gracious statement about 
the standing committee saying, “You have 
on @ number of occasions effectively brought 
about results here,” and thanked the com- 
‘Mittee for having “done a piece of work that 

Most unpleasant for you but most useful 
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of the committee was needed, it would be 
consulted. i 

When the next vacancy occurred, the com- 
mittee was not consulted but the chairman 
of the committee was invited by the Deputy 
Attorney: General to testify before the Sen- 
ate committee in favor of the confirmation 
of Judge Harlan. 

Deputy Attorney General Rogers, speaking 
in Baltimore before the regional meeting of 
the association in October 1956 said that 


~ when Mr. Justice Brennan’s name was dis- 


cussed with the President, he asked what 
the American Bar Association Committee 
thought about him. When he was told that 
the committee had not been asked for its 
opinion, he directed that the nomination be 
held up until the committee could report. 

It is gratifying. to think that the commit- 
tee has become so useful in such a short 
time. It can become even more useful with 
the full and fearless cooperation of the bar. 
' I have tried to set down factually and ob- 
jectively the method of selecting Federal 
judges as I have seen it work under two na- 
tional administrations. The story is of con- 
ditions as they are, not as they should be. 
This is also true of the way in which the 
committee works, although I happen to 
think that the way in which the committee 
is functioning is the best way it can under 
existing circumstances. 

A hun 
casually reads the current articles.on the 
problem of selecting judges may easily ob- 
tain an entirely erroneous view of the qual- 
ity of our present, Federal judges. I have 
been vitally interested over the last 20 
in searching for the best method of selecting 
judges. I have done my fair share of com- 
plaining about judges who are.censiderably 
less than ideal, so I think it is only fair to 
say that during my 6 years of service on the 
committee, on balance, the quality of the 
appointees has been above average. During 
my last 2 years on the committee, 66 judges 
were appointed. Many more names were 
considered by the committee who were never 
nominated but of those appointed, few were 
of inferior caliber and, in my opinion, the 
overwhelming majority of: them were fine 
appointments. 

Chief Justice Vanderbilt in his book The 
Challenge of Law Reform defines the desir- 
able attributes of a judge as follows (p. 11): 

“We need judges learned in the law, not 
merely the law in books but, something 
far more -difficult to acquire, the law as ap- 
plied in action in the courtroom; judges 
deeply versed in the mysteries of human 
nature and adept in the discovery of the 
truth in the discordant testimony of fallible 
human beings; judges beholden to no man, 
independent and honest and—equally im- 
portant—believed by all men to be inde- 
pendent and honest; judges, Bbove all, fired 
with consuming zeai to mete out justice 
according to law to every man, woman and 
child that may come before them and to 


‘© Us.” Other chairmen have made similar “preserve individual freedom against any ag- 


_ Possibly President Eisenhower had the 
et committee in mind when he 
: adelphia : 

To the phia in 1955 


gression of government; judge with the hu- 
mility born of wisdom, patient and untiring 
in the search for truth and keenly conscious 
of the evils arising in a workaday world 
from any unnecessary delay.” 

Judges who meet these specifications are 
not easily found but that is no reason why 
anyone need ever fear that the committee 
will lower its standards. It has made a 

start. Its initial steps seem, to have 
in the right direction. 

Because the committee has no official sta- 


years from now anyone who 
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properly qualified Federal judges is to make 
its services to the Attorney General and to 
the Senate invaluable. This it can do by 
unselfish service, performed willingly, ob- 
jectively and with unquestioned integrity. 
The committee has no other ambition. 
Happily this is its pricipal function. 





A Plan for Producing Significant 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my-remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following article by 
Prof. Albert E. Sobel, director of the de- 
partment of biochemistry at the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn: 


A PLAN FOR PRODUCING SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH 
(By Albert E. Sobel) 


The appearance of manmade moons shot 
up from the U. S. S. R. dramatically high- 
lights the problem of the development of 
new knowledge in the United States of 
America. The situation can be summed up 
with the statement that the professional, as 
a rule, beats the amateur. In the modern 
sense, we have neither positions nor institu- 
tions whose primary task is to develop new 
knowledge. Thus we have no professional 
science, We have a fairly good training pro- 
gram for developing scientists but, after they 
have been trained, we have no positions for 
them as creative scientists. They are either 
g@mployed by industry to develop commercial 
products or in medical institutions to find 
a cure for some disease, or they may obtain 
a teaching position at some university. In 
all these places creative research occupies a 
secondary role. The net return of funda- 
mental knowledge compared to the talent 
invested is insignificant. 

Until recently, this method worked, but 
the development of the professional scientist 
in the Soviet Union, placed in institutions 
whose primary object is to develop new 
knowledge, renders our present method as 
obsolete as was the bow and arrow when 
gunpowder was invented and applied to 
warfare. 

Historically,. there was an example of 
professional science organization in the Uni- 
ted States, established by private funds. In 
1902 the Rockefeller Institute for Medfcal 
Research was organized for the develop- 
ment of new knowledge. In the next few 
years, about 12 keymen were employed to 
search for new knowledge in the medical 
area. Each one of these men had an ap- 
propriate number of associates, assistants 
and technical services; the administration’s 
role was to create psychological and physical 
conditions. for the development of new 
knowledge. These men were amply paid to 
provide a high standard of living. The ac- 
complishments of these few men, during 25 
years of operation under this system, chang- 
ed medical history throughout the world. 
To cite a few examples: D. D. van Slyke, 
practically single handed, created the science 
of clinical chemistry which is now an inte- 
gral part of medicine and has saved innu- 
merable lives. Dr. Karl Landsteiner estab- 
lished the knowledge of blood groups and 
immunochemistry. This laid the founda- 
tion for blood transfusions and a better un- 
derstanding of vaccination, The indications 
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are that this fundamental work will con- 
tinue to serve as a reservoir for other prac- 
tical applications. Dr. Alexis Carrel con- 
tributed significantly to the field of tissue 
culture from which an untold number of 
discoveries were derived: The Salk vaccine 
is based on this knowledge. Dr. P. A. Levene, 
a giant intellect, elucidated the structure of 
nucleic acid which is the basic_unit of hered- 
ity, viruses, and is involved in the synthesis 
of proteins. Dr. J. Loeb laid a better founda- 
tion for the understanding of proteins 
which are the key materials of life. 

Later, this program became diluted by a 
departure from the original principles, re- 
sulting in a lewer production of basic 
knowledge, and, thus this scientific institu- 
tion, although still outstanding, no longer 
serves as an example of an ideal professional 
scientific organization. This example serves 
to illustrate, however, that science on a pro- 
fessional basis in a free society will be highly 
creative. 

The proposal which I have in mind is to 
establish productive scientific study organ- 
ized around a relatively small number of 
unusually gifted investigators; about a hun- 
dred of them in each of 10 new institutions 
covering various branches of knowledge. 
Each one of these scientists should have an 
appropriate number of assistants, and, in 
addition, should have immediate access to 
various technical services, such as libraries, 
glassblowers’ and toolmakers’ workshops, and 
an administration whose purpose is the 
maintenance of conditions under which the 
search for knowledge functions most effec- 
tively. 

The key scientists should possess minimum 
qualifications, such as an extremely high 
intellect, proven talent, and first-rate train- 
ing. They should each receive a salary of 
$40,000 a year or more, commensurate with 
the importance of their work to the Nation, 
so that they could be drawn from any field 
of activity,, including industry, and assure 
a continuity of effort. 

Such development would be a tangible sign 
for every gifted young man and woman in 
this country that the development of new 
knowledge pays off. This would provide an 
incentive for our youth to undertake the 
study of science as a career. There would 
be an overflow of gifted, well-trained inves- 
tigators, assuring qualified personnel for our 
industry, teaching and project solution 
teams (i. e., missiles, cancer, etc.). 

I believe that such development in our 
scientific setup would cause a snowballing 
effect resulting in reforms in our educational 
system since, once it is realized that there 
are places to go to in science with self-respect 
and pay, there is a good reason for under- 
taking such training and maintaining such 
activity. 

The introduction of professional scientists 
functioning in institutions whose primary 
objective is to develop new knowledge is 
suggested for three reasons: (1) To provide 
new knowledge at a faster rate; (2) To re- 
inforce our existing facilities for the de- 
velopment of knowledge, both in industry 
and at the universities; (3) To inspire our 
youth to engage in science as a career. Our 
present universities and industrial develop- 
ment methods are essentially sound and 
should be kept intact and, in fact, they will 
be reinforced by the stimulus of new knowl- 
edge from the professional scientists, just 
as they will, in turn, stimulate the pro- 
fessional scientist. They have done a good 
job and will continue to do an even better 
job, once we have proper scientific activities 
that feed new solutions into existing prob- 
lems and create new projects. : 

The value of such professional science for 
the United States would be that, when the 

instead 





complishments obsolete. For example, 
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better understanding of gravity, or social 
psychology could render the threat of the 


. sputniks obsolete. In peace, the foundation 


for better living and health would be created. 

The introduction of science 
led by the gifted of the Nation under condi- 
tions that will promote the more rapid ex- 
ploration of new knowledge is a test of the 
flexibility of our system and is, in my 
gpinion, an essential factor for the protec- 
tion and further evolution of the way of 
life we all hold so dear.. 





We Could Have Had a Satellite Before 
the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
with the launching of the American 
satellite which is now circling the earth 
in orbit, it is possible for Americans 
throughout the Nation to take a new 
look at the comparative positions of the 
United States and Russia in the develop- 
ment of rockets and satellites including 
the all-important intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. 

An excellent analysis of the progress 
of the United States in the rocket and 
satellite field has been made by Dr. I. M. 
Levitt, director of the Fels Planetarium 
of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Levitt points out both the strength 
and weakness of the United States to 
demonstrate that we are not as weak 
as we thought we were, but that we do 
have areas of weakness that must be 
overcome, Most important, now that 
America recognizes that Russia has a 
potential scientific strength which is a 
threat to the free world, we are no longer 
complacent and will make whatever 
effort is necessary to overcome our weak- 
nesses, and to equal and surpass the 
scientific progress of Russia in the satel- 
lite and rocket field. 

The following is the article by Dr. 
Levitt entitled “We Could Have Had a 
Satellite Before the Soviets”: 

WE Coup Hays Hap A SATELLITE BEFORE THE 
Soviers 
(By Dr. I. M. Levitt) 

The Americans could have put a satellite 
into space before the Soviet Union. 

And it is this writer’s considered opinion 
that the Soviet’s launching of the 
gives us strong reason to believe that the 
Russians do not have an ICBM, and will not 
have it in the near future. 

What's more, the Soviet Union was well on 
the way to complete world domination until 
it made the fatal mistake of la 





artificial moons. By them it informed the 
world of its latent powers, and awoke the 
world from a deeper than that 
with which it was drowsing prior to the rise 
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Of Sciences, 
and Project Orbiter was abandoned. __ 

That is where the United States made one 
of its two mistakes in the satellite program. 
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physical Year, December 31, 1958 ‘ 
It was obvious we had undertaken a task I 

of extreme .  Present-day cosis , 

indicate something of this. While = 

inal budget called for an outlay = \ 


spent. Thus we abandoned a sure thougl 
simple satellite for a possible complex one 
which is due to be launched only next year. 
However, the game was not yet lost. — 
The Army had succeeded r bly in 
the development of its interm e- 
ballistic missile—the Jupiter. In Septemibx 
1956 one of these giant rockets traveled 
3,000 miles, reached an altitude of over @ 
miles and a speed of 15,000 miles an hour. 
This speed was only 3,000 miles per hour 
short of satellite velocity. Adding another 
stage to this giant vehicle would have per 
mitted it to establish a satellite; this in 
September 1956. aes 
Well-authenticated reports indicate that 
five times in 1957 the Army requested 
was denied permission to launch its uit 
Here was our last opportunity to 
first one. 
To say that the Russians surp 
when they put sputnik 
fantastic understa 
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the. ICBM and could they use it as a threat 
“to -any part of the earth? Many people in 
‘qhis country believed it at the time, 
“] say positively that is not 

Had this country put a 
sky in 1955 or 1956, could we in all sincerity 
+ pave pointed to that satellite as 






‘The answer 
oe the same token the Russians possess- 
ing a satellite today cannot construe this as 
symbol of their missile superiority. While 
there is some connection between the two, 
as we shall presently see, the possession of 
one does not necessarily signify the posses- 
of the other. 
~ On the contrary, as indicated in the first 
paragraph of this article, tt is this writer's 
| opinion that the launching of the satellites 
“gives us reason to believe the Russians do 
“pot have an ICBM, and will not have it in 
the immediate future. 
The Russians launched their Sputnik I 
and announced its altitude as 580 miles. 
When scientists announce an altitude it is 
usually the perigee altitude, that is, the 
closest approach to the earth. Instead of 
3 altitude anmnounced was for 
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This indicated that the 
the satellite in its orbit was depressed by a 
much larger amount than is permissible in 
an ICBM. Similarly the:second satellite has 
. @ perigee of 104 miles and an apogee of 
- 1,065 miles. Again this is a much wider 
variation than we could expect in a well- 
launched satellite. 
This creates considerable doubt as to their 
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third, the problem of reentry, in which we 
haye a missile traveling fr 
“Miles per hour, and this missile re- 
enter the atmosphere to come back down to 
the earth’s surface. In doing this the mis- 
‘Bile Will move against’the atmosphere wi 
- high speeds and can eventually burn out like 
\& Meteor. Proper reentry will prevent the 
destruction of ‘the missile before it reaches 
"its target. 
The last element fs the wafhead, the de- 
- Yiee which will cause the damage once it 
_ygets on target. 
"Now having enumerated the elements nec- 
“@ssary for a successful ICBM, suppose we 
- @&plore the respective abilities of the East 
and West to them 
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ease of the satellite an error in the injection 
angle can be as great as one and a haif de- 
grees, and still the satellite will enter a 
closed orbit. It is true the orbit will be 
highly elliptical, but nevertheless it will cir- 
cle the earth. Even the speed tolerance is 
greater in the satellite. If the speed is too 
great the satellite orbit will merely be larger. 
Drop the speed, within certain limits, and 
the orbit will be smaller. But this is not 
true of the ICBM. In the case of the missile, 
the injection angle must be precise and the 
cutoff speed must be accurate. 

Now we can say this: The ability of a nation 
to establish @ satellite does not demonstrate 
its ability to possess an ICBM. On the other 
hand the nation which possesses an ICBM 
can establish a satellite anytime it wishes. 

The Russians have a satellite, but they 
have yet to demonstrate that they have fired 
a missile which landed on the target. The 
United States has done just this. We used 
this as a unique way of delivering a letter to 
Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris. Thus in the field 
of guidance the Russians may not even be in 
our class. 

Now let us analyze the reentry problem. 

President Eisenhower on his television pro- 
gram showed the Nation the white nose cone 
of a Jupiter C rocket, which had successfully 
reentered the atmosphere. Here was concrete 
evidence that a solution had been found for 
this acute problem. The details of this are 
classified and thus unavailable, but the proof 
is there. The Russians have yet to show that 
they have solved this reentry problem. With- 
out this solution there can be no ICBM. 

Finally we come to the problem of the war- 
head. ; 

In this field we must admit that the Rus- 
sians are our ¢quals, or are ahead of us. 
Both countries possess therrhontclear war- 
heads of tremendous destructive capacities. 
Both countries can destroy a nation in a 
single day with this type of weapon. 

If we were to make a box score of the 
elements necessary and fill in what each 
country has achieved, it is evident that along 
a broad base, the United States is not behind 
the Russians in missile technology. In pro- 
pulsion we are behind by perhaps 2 or moré 
years. In the other elements we are ahead. 
We must also conclude that our scientists 
working under handicaps, opposition and 





United Elements Russia 
States 
? NN i crest will a 
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x aa. 
The refreshing information that Russia 
does not possess the overwhelming lead at- 
tributed _her by many, means we still 


@ prospective course of 
can take under the 
the United States. 

of our wealth, position and proven 
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should be in the position to assess foreign 
scientific achievements, and bring them to 
the attention of our scientists. These men 
should be empowered to have translated into 
English the significant work of foreign scien- 
tists, for unlike scientists of other countries 
our men are inexcusably deficient in lan- 
guage abilities. Attachés should be charged 
with the responsibility of forwarding to our 
research centers all information bearing on 
current scientific research. ‘They should be 
empowered to offer lucrative fellowships to 
foreign scientists, to permit them to pursue 
work at established centers in this country. 
Taney should be in a position to invite our 
own scientists to go to research centers 
abroad for.consultations. 

Essentially this is not a new concept. In 
many facets of science this policy was pur- 
sued diligently and rewardingly during 
World War II. Today we belatedly recog- 
nize the benefits of such associations. Yet, 
we apparently are still unwilling to release 
the shackles of security for the free inter- 
change of ideas. / 

About a year ago this writer became aware 
of some of the difficulties inherent in the 
Vanguard project. He proposed the use of 
after-hours television as a partial solution 
to a particular problem. He suggested that 
a scientific office of this country sponsor a 
network television program to be held at, 
say, 1 a. m., e. s. t. The subject under dis- 
cussion would be some particularly difficult 
aspect of propulsion, guidance, fuel han- 
dling or other problem. To break this 
bottleneck, the writer proposed a science 
television hookup involving some 100 sta- 
tions across the country. The stations 
would be tied together over the network 
lines. If the subject were classified, it would 
be a closed-circuit program; an unclassified 
subject could be freely aired in the usual 
fashion. 

If a problem originated in Washington, the 
scientist responsible for the project would 
present his problem to the assembled scien- 
tists in Studios or theaters over the country. 
When he finished, scientists in any of the 
100 stations could take the floor or go to a 
blackboard for a chalk talk on this problem 
and in turn the remote scientist could talk 
to the entire country. Perhaps the answer 
could materialize that same night. To be 
realistic we must say that in all probability 
it wouldn’t, but several thousand scientists 
would have been briefed on the problem with 
perhaps a solution evolving at some future 
timé. Here is a vast potential of brains that 
could be mobilized and tapped for the asking 
and for the expense of the program. 

Would it costa lot? 

On investigation this writer was told it 
might cost from $25,000 to $50,000 per week 
for a 1-hour program. If this were pursued 
for a year the total cost would be $2.5 mil- 
lion—about 2 percent of our Vanguard cost. 
This is a ridiculously cheap way of bringing 
to bear on any problem the combined intelli- 
gence of America’s scientists. Here is a way 
to make optimum use of our scientific brain 
power and imagination. 

And here is another suggestion which 
might have an impact that would rival any 
Soviet satellite. During President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to NATO headquarters in 
Europe, I hope-he will have gone further 
ana (with his scientific advisors), visited 
the counterpart of the National Academy 
of Sciences in every country of the Atlantic 
Community. This would assure foreign 
allies more than anything else could, of 
close scientific cooperation between the 
United States and the rest of the free world. 

Free world scientists from the very begin- 
ning have fully realized the powerful psy- 
chological and propaganda impact of the 
satellite on the world. And this writer, in 
company with distinguished rocket scientsts 
‘would have preferred to see the first satellite 
a large, light inert body which tould be seen 
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by the people of all countries with the naked 
eye. In this way the world could look in 
the sky and see a visible manifestation of 
our science program dedicated to the wel- 
fare of all mankind. Instead our scientists 
chose to manufacture a tiny satellite in- 
visible except with optical aid, and if the 
experience with the sputniks is any criterion, 
then even with optical aid we have to know 
where to look or we will not see it. They 
did not succeed in putting this in the sky 
first. Yet for that we should feel everlast- 
ingly grateful. Had this country established 
the satellite first we would have continued 
our complacent leisurely ways until the en- 
tire world was submerged under the fright- 
ening advances made by the Soviets. When 
this writer goes to bed tonight he will offer 
prayers for those Russian scientists respon- 
sible for the satellite. These are the people 
who saved the free world. 





Textile Industry Files a Just Complaint 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I want to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Nashville Banner 
recently. ‘ 

The cotton manufacturers throughout 
the United States are having a most dif- 
ficult time trying to compete with Jap- 
anese cotton textiles being sold in this 
country at cutrate prices: I have been 
distressed over this situation for some 
time, and I hope each Member of the 
House will take time to read this excel- 
lent editorial concerning the plight of 
America’s textile industry. 

The editorial follows: 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY FILES A JUST COMPLAINT 

America’s textile industry—not just the 
South’s, but the Nation’s—is imperiled by 
increasing inroads of Japanese cotton prod- 
ucts. Unless its just complaint is heeded by 
Congress, it faces disaster. 

To state that fact and condemn a policy 
so detrimental to basic American interest— 
as it applies particularly to this field~—is not 
to disavow the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The Banner has upheld the latter and 


urged its extension as a practical formula-< 


for expanding mutually beheficial world 
trade. 

As originally conceived by the late Cordell 
Hull, who fathered the program, the recipro- 
cal agreement was reciprocal. Under it a 
foreign nation would sell to us what they had 
in abundance, and which we needed, and 
take their pay in commodities that we had in 
overabundance and which they needed. 
Briefly and simply that is its basic theory. 

What of Japaneese textiles, however? 
Japan takes United States cotton (which she 
needs) at a cut-rate price, and ships back 
cotton goods which the United States does 
not need; products. manufactured at wage- 
rates approximately a tenth of those in the 
United States plants. The cotton is acquired 
for 7 cents per pound less than American 
manufacturers have to pay for it. In the 
American plants, wages, hours of work, mini- 
mum age standards, and the cotton prices 
are all regulated by the Government—and 
finally, the United States industry is asked 
to permit tis unfair competition. 
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There are over a thousand cotton mills in 
the United States, all of them sharply com- 
petitive, and they can note proudly that there 
are no lawsuits pending for antitrust agree- 
ments. 

The fact is that these Japanese inroads, sub- 
sidized by this formidable drain on United 
States resources—and a basic difference of 
production costs—are putting the American 
industry out of business. 

No one is suggesting the crippling of Japa- 
nese industry. She is free to find her mark- 
ets where she can. But an ounce of good 
economic sense would, emphasize that first 
consideration of America, policywise, is the 
American interest. That isn’t selfishness; 
it’s the natural objection of any industry or 
people to getting its throat cut. 

The‘United States textile industry does not 
fear fair competition. It has thrived on that, 
making millions of jobs. Very properly it 
opposes unfair competition, created artifi- 
cially, and subsidized by millions of the tax 
dollars it has helped supply. 





Statement by Hon. Arthur Levitt, Comp- 
troller of the State of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
by Hon. Arthur Levitt, comptroller of 
the State of New York, which was pre- 
sented to the House Ways and Means 
Committee on Friday, January 31, 1958: 


MEMORANDUM TO THE WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE 


My name is Arthur Levitt. I am comp- 
troller of the State of New York. I am re- 
sponsible for the accounting of the receipt 
and disbursement of all State moneys, for 
the issuance of all State obligations, and the 
investment of all State money and moneys, 
such as trust funds, which are under the 
jurisdiction of the State. The constitution 
and laws of New York State also assign the 
comptroller a number of duties affecting mu- 
nicipal finance. The examination of the fis- 
cal affairs of municipalities; enforcement of 
constitutional tax limitations; approval of 
exclusion from the constitutional debt limi- 
tation of the bonds issued for certain reve- 
nue-producing purposes; and approval, to- 
gether with that of the board of regents, of 
certain school debt in excess of the constitu- 
tional limitation. A great deal of informa- 
tion about local finance and the problems of 
municipalities is gathered by the comptrol- 
ler’s Office as a result of these duties, 


This memorandum is submitted in sup- 


port of legislation pending before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives which would permit.and en- 
courage regulated investment to 
buy State and local securities. I refer to 
bills sponsored. by the late Honorable Jere 


8810, H. R. 8811, and H.R. 8812). 

I have been concerned since I first took 
Office in January 1956, with the difficulties 
which States and municipalities face in the 
raising of funds for socially necessary and ~~ 
, desirable capital programs. | While the prob- 
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lem exists in all areas of municipa) 
ing, it is particularly acute with 
school districts. 

Money for school construction 
borrowed, and as the demands of 
tricts for capital funds have 
greatly in recent years, so has the 
borrowing these funds. Where the ¢ 
standing bonded school debt of 
tricts and cities in 1950 in New yY, 
was some $510 million, it had 
tripled by 1957 to $1.6 billion. If it 
at the present rate—and all indica 
that it. will—New York's outstanding local 
school bonded debt will be more than 922° - 
billion by 1960. This startling increase in 
the outstanding bonded school debt y 
the local public bodies of one State is 
illustrative of the scope of the 
dilemma faced by local school 

throughout the country. 

The financing dilemma is not, of ¢ 
confined to school districts. It exists wher. 
ever State and local governments, or, their 
subdivisions, must borrow money on a 
range basis for capital improvements. 
population has increased dramatically; ma 
State and municipal services and f ; 
needed to meet the needs of the 
population must be correspondingly ex. 
panded. Yet the bond market which has in 
the past been the source of funds for munic- 
ipal financing no longer supplies sufficient 
funds without repeated stresses and straing, 
The results have been disastrous for munic- 
pal financing: the cost of borrowing such 
funds has sharply risen, and hence the long- 
term cost of capital construction has become, 
in many cases, almost prohibitive. Certain 
it is that tight money conditions have, in the 
past few years, been the principal factor in “ 
the high cost of State and municipal funds, 
but I submit that another basic reason for 
the high cost of municipal borrowing 
and a reason why some municipal 
have failed to find purchasers or have 
be withdrawn from the market, has 
that State and municipal bonds J 
torically been offered in a relatively “a 
and revolving market, which, today, is 
longer adequate to satisfy the expanded 
issues which are reaching it. A few 
may illustrate this point. 

Until 1947, new issues of State and 
securities, on the national aggregate, ne 
exceeded $1.5 billion. The aggregate of new — 
issues were, generally balanced by older is- 
sues in a similar’‘volume which were ma 
ing. The discharge of the principal obliga- 
tion\on the maturing issues released funds» 
for investment in the new issues. Thus the 
moneys which were invested in municipal: 
bond funds came by and large, from @ 
tively small group of investors. 

In the past decade the numbers of 
of State and municipal bonds have increa 
markedly. Assetwise, new issues on 
tional basis have increased from a tot 
$2.35 billion in 1947 to_a peak of $6 
lion in 1954. In 1955 new issues 
$5.98 billion; in 1956, $5.45 billion; 
total for 1957 was about $7 billion. | 

And whereas the total outstanding f 
ipal debt had remained relatively static 
ing the period from 1931 through 1948, 
has risen from that time until the pre 
from $18.4 billion in 1948 to $23.7 bill 
1950; to $32.2 billion in 1953; to 
lion in 1955, and $47.4 billion in 1956. 
trend upward seems fixed for.the fo 
future. 

This clearly charted upward path ¢ 
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1958 | 
a precise index of the scope of the problem, 
pecause a countless number of new issues 
nave either been offered and then withdrawn 
pecause available financing was too expen- 
sive, or they have been withheld from the 
market pending 4 more favorable marketing 


climate. 

As a result of the plethora of new munic- 
ipal issues and the relative scarcity of in- 
yestors in the municipal-bond market, in- 
terest rates have sharply risen, municipal 
fssues have been deferred, and construction 
of various essential facilities has proceeded 
at heavy expense to the local taxpayer. 

_ Ja‘ 1955 Hon. Averell Harriman, 
of the State of New York, appointed a com- 
mittee on the marketing of school bonds, to 
study the problem of municipal financing 
in New York in its particular application to 
the field of education. This committee con- 
_ gisted of Elliott V. Bell, forrher New York 
State superintendent of banks and presently 
editor of Business ‘Week; Alvin C. Eurich, 
yice president of the Ford Fund the Ad- 
yancement of Education; Donald W. Kramer, 
former mayor of Binghamton; Alicia Pat- 
terson, publisher of Newsday; and Beardsley 

Ruml; and the committee is under my 

chairmanship. 

The committee was assisted by distin- 
advisory subeominittees from the 

legal, financial, and educational fields. — 
Our committee was greatly concerned with 
the impact upon New York State school dis- 
tricts of the increase in total bonded indebt- 
edness and the rise in municipal bond inter- 
est rates, resulting in sharply rising total 
annual debt service. 
The Governor’s committee on the market 


that the higher interest rates on school 

bonds were greatly affected by Federal poli- 

cies which influenced interest rates generally, 

it urged that specific action be taken 

‘ the situation with respect to munic- 
bonds. ” 

The committee in effect recognized that if 
new groups of persons were encouraged, in 
great numbers, te invest, directly or indirect- 
ly, in municipal bonds, the funds they in- 
vested would serve to ease the present pres- 
sures toward higher and higher interest rates. 

To this end, the committee endorsed a rec- 


Ine received on these securities. 
Pertinent portion of the President's report 


“The expenditures of State and local gov- 
*mments are now about half those of the 
Federal Government, and their recent rate of 
enemas Deen considerably, higher, The 

; objects of this increased spending 
‘Me schools, highways, and the variety of 
- Sommunity facilities required by population 
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companies of this type to pass through to 
their stockholders the tax-exempt status of 
the income received on State and local se- 
curities. The is requested to enact 
legislation to accomplish this result.” 

, Three similar bills are presently pending 
before the Ways and Means Committee which 
would implement the President's recom- 
mendation, H. R. 8810, H. R. 8811, and H. R. 
8812, and I urge the adoption of the plan 

in these bills. ted in- 
vestment companies with assets consisting 
of State and local securities would, in my 
judgment, be of great service in the market- 
ing of municipal bonds. The companies 
themselves would serve as new sources of 
municipal-bond investment by marketing 
their own shares among persons with rela- 
tively high income but low capital—a group 
which has not hitherto invested. to any sub- 
stantial degree in municipals. These per- 
sons would be informed concerning this type 
of investment through the nationwide dis- 
tribution system of dealers in mutual-fund 
shares. 

Investment company investors would in- 
vest indirectly rather than directly in 
municipal bonds. They would purchase 
shares of the investment company, and the 
investment company would pool the assets 
of thousands of such investors and invest 
them municipal bonds. The investment 
com would provide services which would 
make such indirect investment attractive to 
persons who would be unwilling to invest 
directly. 

There are undoubtedly thousands of in- 
vestors who would invest indirectly in mu- 
nicipal bonds, but who do not have the 
knowledge, or the capital, to invest directly. 

I, frankly, find it difficult. to predict the 
extent to which the municipal .bond fund 
concept embodied in H. R. 8810, 8811, and 
8812 will, if adopted, ease the problem in 
the municipal bond financing field. Results 
will not be known until investment com- 
panies have developed their operations in 
this field, and until investors have com- 
menced to buy such shares on a systematic 
basis 


I wotild suggest two further considerations. 

No tax loss is involved. Investment com- 
panies are not presently encouraged by the 
law to invest in municipal bonds, and I am 
informed that as a practical matter they do 
not so invest to any appreciable extent. 
Moreover, under these pending bills, the 
conduit principle with respect to investment 
companies would be confined to those com- 
panies which have most of their moneys in- 
vested in municipal bonds, and hence the 
taxation of present investment company 
shareholders would not be affected. 

As a concluding thought I would suggest 


s that it is particularly appropriate that broad 


elements of the public, living in States and 
m and school districts through- 
out the. . should be encouraged to invest 
in the which make it possible for 
those States, municipalities, and school dis- 
tricts to serve them more effectively. 


Respectfully submitted. 
, Levirr, 


Comptroller of the State of "New 
York. 
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summary of the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the death of Shibly Jean 
Talamas, an American citizen, in Haiti. 

Congressman Dennison’s detail of re- 
search and excellence of presentation 
made for one of the finest speeches made 
on the floor of Congress this year. Ob- 
viously, this is a very difficult case which 
he is trying to help solve. I believe that 
the people of the 1ith Congressional 
District of Ohio can be very proud of his 
activities in their behalf. He reflects 
great credit in his representation of 
them in the Congress of the United 
States. 





A Plan for the Creation of a National 
Center for the Coordination of Scien- 
tific and Technical Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. VANIK.. Mr. Speaker, this week 
in Cleveland under the auspices of West- 
ern Reserve University of Cleveland, a 
special meeting of the council on docu- 
mentation research is discussing the ad- 
visability of a national center for 
coordination of the world’s science in- 
formation. At this conference repre- 
sentatives of industry, education, 
government, and professional societies, 
reported on the present status and the 
projected needs of information in their 
respective fields, 

The high point of the program was 
the submission of a plan for the creation 
of a national center for the coordination 
of scientific and technical information 
prepared at Western Reserve University 
by its world-famed School of Library 
Research. Although it was not feasible 
to include all of the detailed exhibits and 
figures included in the Appendix, the 
substance of the plan is submitted below: 
A PLAN FOR THE CREATION OF A NATIONAL 

CENTER FOR THE COORDINATION OF SCIEN- 

TIFIC aND TECHNICAL INFORMATION 

THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN SCIENCE 

The February 3-4 meeting of the council 
on documentation research and its invited 
guests reflects the sense of urgency which 
we all share. We must accept the obvious 
truth that both fundamental and applied 
research, as well as technological develop- 
ment and production, are becoming increas- 
ingly important in the new science-based 
world into which mankind is emerging; re- 
search power will, in the future, increasingly 
determine economic and political, as well as 
military power. Unfortunately, however, 
we must also acknowledge the fact that in 
the promotion of research, the decline of 
the West has begun. Alexander King, writ- 
ing editorially in Science, asserts that west- 
ern Europe’s share of the world’s total re- 
search output has fallen from the prewar 
figure of approximately 70 percent to less 
than 40 percent today. But serious as this 
situation is, our concern is with 
the position of the United States in the pro. 
motion of research, which we know has seri- 
ously deteriorated in the past 5 years. 

The Gaither and Rockefeller reports seem 
to agree that the United States is facing the 
most serious crisis in its history. The rea- 
sons for our scientific lag are doubtless many 
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and complex, but we must admit that an 
obsolete and inefficient system for the dis- 
semination and utilization of scientific in- 
formation must bear its share of responsibil- 
ity. So bankrupt and outmoded are our 
techniques for the organization of scientific 
literature that a vice president in charge of 
research for one of the country’s largest cor- 
porations stated recently that “if a research 
task costs less than $100,000, it is cheaper to 
do it than to find out if it has been done 
before and reported in the literature.” Ad- 
mittedly, no body of scientific literature, 
however well organized, can create scien- 
tists where none exist; but a good informa- 
tion system can save the time of competent 
scientists for laboratory research and can 
mean the difference between superiority and 
mediocrity in national scientific achieve- 
ment. 


The Soviet Institute of Scientific nd Tech- 
nical Information 


We are only now beginning to realize the 
impact upon scientific progress that the to- 
tal mobilization of a nation’s resources can 
achieve. Not until we saw, high in the night 
sky, the tangible evidence of. Russian scien- 
tific achievement did our Nation become 
aware of the potentially disastrous conse- 
quences of anti-intellectualism and the 
strangulation of research. The total mobili- 
gation of Russian manpower in the service 
of science, and their exploitation of every 
possible resource for scientific ends, is doubt- 
less unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Certainly we, who for so long have assumed 
American superiority in librarianship and 
documentation, have been given ample no- 
tice that we can no longer afford conserva- 
tism and complacency. For the past 2 years 
some of us have been urging greater pro- 
fessional attention to the work of the Soviet 
All-Union Institute of Scientific and Techni- 
cal Information. We have talked to deaf ears 
of a bibliographic system in which a trained 
staff of 2,000 producéd some 360,000 abstracts 
in 1956 (abstracts published in a series of 
journals covering the physical, biological, 
and earth sciences); carries out*‘a continu- 
ing research program in scientific informa- 
tion; is making considerable progress in the 
use of mechanized techniques for organizing 
bibliographic information; prepares reviews 
of scientific progress; and\translates an im- 
posing number of journals into the Russian 
language. And Robert Wallace, writing First 
Hard Facts on All Russian Sciences for Life 
(December 16, 1957), quotes a British zoolo- 
gist who visited Moscow last year as saying 
that the “really shattering thing” he saw 
was this Institute of Scientific and Technical 
Information, where 8,000 scientific journals 
from all parts of the world are processed by 
a staff of senior scientists, and the resulting 
indexes published in an annual set of vol- 
umes larger than the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 

Planning for action 


But we shall not be meeting just to wring 
our hands. In our own country, during the 
past decade, many conferences have been 
held (some of them in Cleveland) at which 
scores of competent people have discussed at 
length a variety of new techniques for the 
organization and dissemination of recorded 
information. As a result, we have a reason- 
ably adequate picture of the present state of 
existing methods available for improving the 
accessibiilty of scientific information. The 
replowing of this ground would be of lit- 
tle value. The future, therefore, must bring 
a twofold program: 

1. An effective course of action which will 
make possible the fullest utilization of ex- 
isting knowledge and techniques; and 

2. An active and ‘well-supported program 
of fundamental research which will ulti- 


mately result in new techniques for the 


effective use of recorded information. 


* 


This meeting has been called in the hope 
of bringing together, for fruitful ‘discussion 
and constructive action, a group of people 
who are not only deeply concerned about 
the seriousness of the problem, but who 
are also in a.position, because of the re- 
sources at their command, to take bold and 
courageous action. We are meeting, not at 
the request of a superior authority, but 
entirely on our own initiative and of our 
own volition. We represent no corporate 
existence, and we have no power other than 
the sum total of our individual resources— 
which, it might be added, are certainly not 
insubstantial. Finally, we are obligated only 
to our own consciences. Our only immedi- 
ate objective is to create the solid founda- 
tion for a rational program of constructive 
action. 

There may be those who will argue that 
progress must be made slowly, that there are 
dangers inherent in haste—and they are 
right. But we can no longer afford the 
luxury of protracted. deliberation. Time 
is no longer on our side. 


Criteria for an American program 


It is important to emphasize that the 
program which we envisage should not fol- 
low slavishly the pattern established by 
Moscow. A government monopoly of the 
dissemination of information may meet the 
needs of a scientist in the U. S. S. R., but 
it is not necessarily appropriate to the Amer- 
ican “scientist. We must work out this 
problem for ourselves, in our own way. 

We believe that whatever program is de- 
veloped must meet certain specific criteria: 

1. It must serve the information needs 
of a wide variety of groups and interests, 
at both the theoretical and the operational 
levels. 

2. Though the active leadership of the 
Federal Government is desirable, the plan 
must represent a truly cooperative effort of 
private industry and business, education, the 
professions, the Federal Government, and 
the foundations. 

3. It must break down the barriers to a 
free flow of information throughout the 
several fields which comprise the sciences. 

4. It must be implemented by superior 
personnel, familiar with methods of research 
and trained not only in the techniques of 
librarianship and documentation, but also 
in one or more subject disciplines. To do 
this, it must present not only economic re- 
wards which are attractive, but also an in- 
tellectual challenge, This is not task for 
hacks. At least in the recruiting of per- 
sonnel we would do well to follow the Rus- 
sian example. 

5. Finally, the program must be adequately, 
even generously, financed, for the great dan- 
ger is not that we will spend too much, but 
that we will spend too little and too late. 

The budget envisaged seems astronomical, 
but good bibliography is always a bargain 
and, as a vice president of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet has said, “We shall soon be spend- 
ing much of our time in either repeating 
experiments we didn’t know existed, or 


receive transmitted facsimile reproductions 
or teletyped abstracts that have been ob- 
tained electronically by scanning the lit- 
erature. Perhaps abstract services themselves 


should cease to exist as ted circulating 
publications and instead | central li- 
braries of stored, 5s and 

indexed information. If we could save only 
1 percent of the time at our 
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Though our situation is grave, it is oe 
‘tainly far from hopeless; even this pn 
assembly has tremendous potential if we byt 
have the will to use it. We must, by | . 
possible means, seek to sharpen the 
graphic tools of science. To this e 
must drastically reshape our fiscal 
just as we must reassess our tradi’ 
brary and bibliographic methods, é 

It is no easy task to which we invite 
to address yourselves; it demands 
planning, courageous and venturesome 
dership, and dedication. But even these are 
not enough. We shall need money—a ¢ 
deal of money by the traditional 
for bibliographic projects. Perhaps 
should be the first serious problem for 
to discuss. Certainly it Js one em ie 

c. 
BASIS FOR THE PROPOSED PLAN 

The plan “proposed is directed 
achieying the greatest possible advance fm 
information services to the scientific ap 
engineering community of the United 
consistent with present-day resources a 
human skills, equipment, and systems 
neering, within the framework imposed 
the necessity for a major ge witht. 
in a reasonable period of tim 

Until quite recently it mae been 
that recorded knowledge was the most im- 
portant single tool of the investigator. But 
today, because of the sheer volume of new 
knowledge generated by the research facili. 
ties of Government agencies, universities, 
and industrial concerns, the investigator is — 
faced with a problem having three dimen- 
sions of frustration: : 

1. The individual engineer or 
cannot read and remember all of the 
literature that has a reasonable probability 
of pons of later use to him, 

. The individual scientist or engineer— 
or ius organization—cannot afford to finance 
the thorough processing for later retrieval of 
the majority of the world’s literature of probe 
able pertinent interest. 

3. The individual can no longer rely on | 
traditional library tools to deliver to him 
within a reasonable period of time the de- 
tailed information he needs. 

Many of the major advances in science 
have been achieved by making use.of meth- 
ods and facts drawn from more than one 
scientific field. The application of findings 
in one field to problems in another becomes 
increasingly difficult as the continuing ex- 
pansion of human knowledge makes narrow - 
specializatiqgn an apparent necessity. 
accessibility to knowledge in diverse 
science and ology must be the 

It is now proposed that a national 
for the coordination of scientific and te ami 
cal information be created, which ¥ 
_achieve an effective balance among cent 
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1958 
In recent years we have seen a shift from 
tion between research libraries to 

. eooperation. However, cooperation among 
: has been primarily in the area of 
tions. The Library of Congress coop- 
acquisitions the Midwest 
Interlibrary Center, and the Association of 
Research Libraries’ Farmington plan are out- 
examples. This type of activity has 

done much to strengthen the position of our 
libraries and is indicative of sound planning 
in a long-range program. Nonetheless, it 
must be regarded as a first phase, and the 
time is overdue for the next logical step— 
the cooperative exploitation of acquired ma- 


The major objectives of the proposed na- 
tional center would be as follows: 

1, To provide effective interdisciplinary in- 
formation services; 

2. To provide such information services 
as may be required to fill existing gaps in 
_ yarious fields, until such time as new agencies 
_ may be established; 

$. To foster the development of new in- 
formation services by existing agencies; 

_4. To provide advice and guidance to co- 
operating information centers in order to 
ensure economy of effort; 

§. To act as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion requirements that can be referred to 
existing agencies; 

6. To foster and to conduct research and 
development in methods, equipment, and 
procedures in order that better services may 
be provided and costs may be reduced. 

The following would be the principal serv- 
ices to be provided by the proposed national 
center: 

1. To provide, from the world’s scientific 
and technical literature: 

(a) Direct information, on demand or on 
acontinuing basis, in response to specific re- 
quests from individuals or organizations; 

(b) An interdisciplinary literature search- 
ing service; 

(c) Published abstracts of material not 
available from existing agencies. 

2. To distribute copies of the coded media 
Prepared at the center so that machine 
searching may be performed wherever facili- 
ties are available; 
3. To stimulate the preparation of periodic 
bibiliographic reviews by subject specialists; 

4.To work toward compelte translation 
of the world’s scientific and technical litera- 
ture by: 

(a) Support of existing services; 

(b) Translation services at the center. 
THE PROPOSED PLAN - 

I. Phasing 

A fully operational program for the na- 
tional science information coordination 
Center could be achieved in phases during 
the next 5 years. However, partial opera- 
tion might be initiated more quickly, with 
many services available in 9 to 12 months. 
A proposed development schedule follows: 

1. First 2 months: Headquarters 
staff organized and working space acquired. 
(An initial organization chart is given as 
; 1, not shown.) 

Phase 2. Third and fourth months: Ini- 
tial contacts, negotiations, and acquisitions 

: Potential clientele contacted 

: See ciee ae national conferences 

, r the various levels of users 
of scientific and ‘information in 
_ Severnment, education, industry; e. g., re- 
Search management, research personnel, in- 
specialists, librarians. 
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Operating procedures prepared for the in- 
formation-processing and exploitation func- 
tions of the center. 

Previously processed information (espe- 
cially abstracted or indexed material) 
identified. Translating services also identi- 
fied. 

Phase 3. Fifth and sixth months: 

First-year plans completed for division of 
processing responsibilities between the co- 
ordination center and other organizations. 
Any required subsidy negotiated. 

Personnel hired and training started for 
operations to be performed at the center. 

Orders placed for automatic equipment re- 
quired ‘for reproduction, microfilming, 
searching, translation, transmission, etc. 

Phase 4. Seventh to twelfth months: Pilot 
operations initiated for the processing, re- 
processing, and exploitation of recorded 
knowledge—leading to full-scale operation as 
soon as possible. 

Phasé 5. Operation: Continuing collection 
and definition of terminology to support 
searching and translating operations, par- 
ticularly those employing automatic aids. 

II. Systems for processing information 


In considering the systems of information 
processing and retrieval to be employed at 
the proposed coordination center, it is im- 
portant to recall its projected services: 

1. To provide, from the world’s scientific 
and technical literature: 

(a) Direct information, on demand or on 
a continuing basis, in response to specific re- 
quests from individuals or organizations; 

(b) An interdisciplinary literature search- 
ing service; 

(c) Published abstracts of material not 
available from existing agencies. 

2. To distribute copies of the coded media 
prepared at the center so that” machine 
searching may be performed wherever facili- 
ties are available; 

8. To stimulate the preparation of periodic 
bibliographic reviews by subject specialists; 

4. To work toward complete translation of 
the world’s scientific and technical literature 
by support of existing services and transla- 
tion services at the center. 

Since it is to be expected that demands 
which can be fulfilled by traditional service 
will tend to be handled by the currently 
available tools and will be referred -eise- 
where when they come to the attention of 


' the proposed coordination center, the inter- 


disciplinary type of inquiry will be the cen- 
ter’s chief concern. In servicing this type 
of inquiry, the traditional classification and 
indexing systems tend to prove inadequate, 
even when dealing with relatively small 
document cdilections. Therefore, for the 
necessary searches, retrieval and correlating 
systems of the highest sophistication are re- 
quired, to provide the required detailed 
penetration into the subject matter of the 
documents, as well as extreme flexibility for 
controlling the retrieval of unwanted ma- 
terial. With interdisciplinary searches, it is 
to be that useful information may 
be found in almost any document in the file. 
Therefore, a total search of each document 
in the file, or a fail-safe method of search- 
ing for any document of potential im- 
portance to any given search, is a basic re- 
quirement for the coordination center. Al- 
though initial operations of the center would 


‘(of necessity) depend upon presently avail- 


able processing, a highly sophisticated co- 
ordinated retrieval system would-be phased 
into operation at the earliest possible time. 

An extensive description of a system de- 
signed to meet such needs as these has al- 
ready been made available in various pub- 
lications* Such a system is already under- 
going pilot operational test in the field of 
metallurgy, and experimental equipment for 
performing the required searches is already 
in pilot operation. Plans for the construc- 
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tion of a high-speed version of the equip- 
ment are in an advanced state; meanwhiie, 
equipment of various sorts is being pro- 
gramed for searches. (See Sec. III: Tools 
for the National Center, which follows). 

It is expected that facilities will be pro- 
vided not only for answering questions, 
maintaining’ a current awareness service, 
etc., but also for generating special-purpose 
files‘arranged according to specialized points 
of view by merely running a comprehensive 
high-speed search of the files and preparing 
subfiles ready for access or further search- 
ing at distant locations. A special-purpose 
file might be needed if a new metal (beryl- 
lium, for example) were to become of ex- 
treme interest to the Department of Defense, 
so that an information center would be re- 
quired to serve new users of this metal and 
its compounds and alloys. A comprehensive 
search of the total files of the world’s litera- 
ture available at the coordination center 
(based on previous detailed analysis and 
translation) would yield a specialized file on 
beryllium—itself ready for specialized 
searches. 

The scientific and technical information 
to be encoded for machine search falls into 
three general classes: Documents or papers 
not previously processed; those previously 
indexed or classified; and those in foreign 
languages. 

For material in English not processed be- 
fore, normal abstracting operations may be 
combined with those steps needed to pre- 
pare a telegraphic abstract. For foreign- 
language material, the abstracting may be 
done either before or after translation. En- 
coding of the telegraphic abstract for ma- 
chine search is then accomplished, using 
automatic techniques. For material previ- 
ously processed (indexed or classified), 
methods have already been developed for 
automatic encoding. 

In order to determine where opportuni- 
ties exist for coordinating various types of 
information-processing systems, various in- 
formation-analysis methods have been in- 
vestigated, and a start has been made toward 
devising methods whereby the results of 
analysis accomplished in one system may be 
reprocessed for transfer to another system. 

It is proposed that mechanical aids for the 
translation of languages be employed at the 
center as soon as possible. 


III. Tools for the national center 


In light of the basic services planned for 
the center tie provision of rapid service will 
require the installation as quickly as possible 
of the most versatile equipment now tech- 
nologically possible. Therefore, the follow- 
ing tools would be provided as early in the 
life of the center as possible: 

1. For searching and correlating: In order 
to achieve the versatility in searching pro- 
vided by the encoding system referred to in 
the foregoing section, equipment for search- 
ing based on the free-field principle is re- 
quired. Examples of this type of equipment 
are the WRU searching selector and the mini- 
card selector. Other equipment may be pro- 
gramed to conduct such searches; e. g., the 
IBM 700 computers, Remington Rand Univac, 
IBM 650, etc. 

2. For encoding and translating: In order 
to maintain low-cost operations, both in en- 
coding for searching and in translating from 
various target languages into English, an 
automatic dictionary would be the primary 
tool. The functions required may be per- 
formed using standard punched card equip- 
ment or digital computers. However, it seems 
likely that the lowest cost operation would be 
achieved through the use of specialized drum 
memory equipment. 

3. For reproduction: In order to supply 
€opies of full papers, modern reproduction 
equipment would be utilized. When avail- 
able, the Minicard equipment would be con- 
sidered for the convenient reproduction of 
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files and ready preparation of copies of pub- 
lished papers or translations. 

4. For transmission: The United States 
postal system would be used for transmitting 
information which is not of sufficient urgency 
to require more rapid action. 

Depending upon urgency requirements, 
there will be various opportunities for more 
rapid transmission, particularly of informa- 
tion identified by machine runs: 

Teletype: For transmitting bibliographic 
information and short abstracts. The biblio- 
graphic material will have been punched onto 
tape during the initial typing, so that trans- 
mission of selected information would require 
no additional keyboarding operation. 

Ultrafax: For transmittal of larger num- 
bers of abstracts or short papers, this me- 
dium would be considered. 

Television: During nonbroadcasting hours, 
for transmittal of large amounts of informa- 
tion might be feasible with careful planning, 
especially for materrial for which the most 
rapid transmittal is not required. 

For the transmission of large quantities of 
information to form subsidiaries, the use of 
Minicard equipment would be considered. 

Before any information would be trans- 
mitted in any form, a union list of holdings 
would be checked to determine whether or 
not the material identified might be avail- 
able on the premises of the customer. If 
this should prove to be the case, only serial- 
number identification would be transmitted. 


IV. Financing the program 


The cost of operating the proposed center 
cannet be determined precisely, because of 
the obvious difficulty of predicting: 

1. The amount of literature to be handled; 

2. The ultimate division of processing re- 
sponsibilties between the center and other 
information services (e. g., professional so- 
cieties). 

However, it is possible to prepare estimates 
based on, say, the present U. S. S. R. activity 
(an estimated 360,000 papers processed an- 
nually). 

The capital equipment required for op- 
eration of the center is estimated to cost 
$5 million, including the cost of searching, 
encoding, translating, reproduction, trans- 
mission, and support equipment. 

The total financial support envisaged to 
bring the coordination center to full opera- 
tion and to self-supporting status is esti- 
mated at $36 million: 


PROGRES. x. 6 ina wSntinednees $26, 500, 900 
Capital equipment___.......... 
Quarters and maintenance__.-. 


At the present rate of research expendi- 
ture, this cost would be approximately 0.06 
Percent of the total cost of research con- 
ducted in the United States during the 10- 
year period. 

It is anticipated that the annual income 
of $5 million after 10 years would be de- 
rived as follows: 


2,000 current-awareness custo- 


10,000 questions (about 30 per 
day) for at least one-tenth of 





the file, at $260............... 2, 500, 000 

Sale of processed information 
ready for machine search..... 100, 000 
100 special files, at $10,000._.... 1, 000, 000 
Special services.............. aa 400, 000 
Total... nisbiins stbendtnicate: 6,080,808 


The cost of service is predicated on a basic 
searching cost of 300 references searched 
(on a high-speed selector) per 1 cent. 


V. Future developments 


glossed over. Rather, it is expected that a 
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documentation research and development 

department would be an active division of 

the proposed coordination center. Examples 

of the problems to be considered by such a 
Pp are: 

1. Study of information-processing sys- 
tems, to determine ways in which various 
kinds of systems and processing may be co- 
ordinated. 

2. Investigation of the strategy of search- 
ing files in order to ensure optimum value 
from the information stored at the center. 

3. Methods of creating “fail-safe” fle di- 
visions to facilitate searching. Initial work 
has already indicated that division along 
broad code characteristics will ensure total 
search, while reducing significantly the size 
of file to be searched, on the average, per 
question. 

4. Document retirement programs, to con- 
sider methods for retiring or discarding obso- 
lete information from the files of the coordi- 
nation center. 

5. Continuing study and collection of ter- 
minology to anticipate translating and en- 
coding problems involving new terminology. 

6. Study of the use of notation systems 
in such fields as chemistry, the engineering 
disciplies, etc., for the convenient encoding 
for search of scientific information. 

7. Investigation of means for continuing 
decentralization of operations of the coordi- 
nation center so that the various profes- 
sional societies may assume more and more 
of the processing and specialized service 
tasks for the customers in their fields. 

VI. The next step 

In order that the creation of a coordina- 
tion center should proceed at a rapid pace 
consistent with urgent national require- 
ments, it is proposed that two committees 
be organized to carry forward development 
plans: 

1. An executive committee to investigate 
the sources of financial support, select a core 
management group for the center, and rec- 
ommend a site; 

2. A plans committee to prepare detailed 
estimates of costs and personnel require- 
ments, and to conduct. preliminary meet- 
ings with the various professional societies 
in order to establish contact and lay the 
groundwork for cooperative effort. 





Washington Wire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
September 16, 1957, issue of the New Re- 
public magazine contains challenging 
ideas about the President and the auto 
industry. Accordingly; I commend it to 
the attention of our colleagues: 

WASHINGTON WIRE 
THE ABILENE COMPLEX 
We often wonder how dangerous a 


February 
President, the United States population ha 
risen 13 million. It is 171 million todes 
will be 250 million in 25 years. It is a fan, 
tastic problem requiring great } 
Almost every physical and 
structure in the country is already too smaj) 
Hospitals, roads, homes, schools, recreation 
facilities, cities are bursting at the seams 
Guidance, direction, above all planning, 
needed. Eisenhower dimly seés this, but 
is a captive of fixed ideas. He has an Abi. 
lene, Kans., complex, and he is not able or 
willing to offer effective leadership. 
ineptness and indifference killed the scho 
bill. Its failure will not be felt now, but 
2 or 3 years hence when enrollment is still 
higher (it is now at an all-time 43.1 million, 
peak) we won’t have the schools we need. 
Yet in listing failures of Congress at his 
press conference last week Eisenhower in. 
explicably and astonishingly omitted ay 
mention of this school bill—the issue on 
which he persistently harped all through his 
1956 campaign. 3 
Again, on the economic side, the job of 
fulfilling the material needs of this 
American population should keep the coun. 
try employed and prosperous for generations, 
but it is doubtful if this can be done 
smoothly if the whole thing is left to free 
enterprise, to U. S. Steel and General Motors, 
In fact, right at the moment business nery. 
ousness is visible—the stockmarket decline 
for the month of August was the sharpest in 
17 years. : 


il 
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CONTAGIOUS OPTIMISM 


But it is in the second great problem, for- 
eign affairs, that the lulling, sedative effect 
of Eisenhower may be most baneful. The 
Eisenhower father-image makes all things 
seem safe. Optimism is his stock in trade 
and so contagious that when the President— 
with real concern—asks for more foreign-aid 
money the public replies, “Oh, everythingis ‘ 
fine; you said so yourself. Let’s economize 
and aim for that tax cut you always dangle 
ahead.” 

The most dangerous thing about the 
Eisenhower influence, we- believe, is the 
theory that because he is a general this 
much-divided man will not let our defense 
decay. Consider the harsh realities. Russia 
has the H-bomb. Because or in spite of 
Dulles, Russia has a foothold in the Middle 
East. The disarmament conference has 





in history is underway. And what is the 
story in Washington? Is a calm but stern 
voice directing national attention to the 
global needs for which domestic sacrifices 
and belt tightening are continually neces- 






























and it is sensitive about peacetime Fed 
expenditures although these really are @ 
soaeee pace with the expansion of 
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national hero. 
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revolution has shown that it can be done. 
But for lack of foreign credit it is touch- 

with India; there is some likelihood 
of political disaster. 


perfectly valid reason for 
loans, and Eisenhower probably knows 
ft, But he has never seemed able to project 
this conception to the public—the public 
which, ironically, idolizes him. 
FATE HANGS ON DETROIT 


Coming down from Boston last week this 
reporter and his family kept count of the 
number of Volkswagens on the road. In the 
j1-hour trip there were 82 of the little bugs; 
also 3 of the brand-new Edsels which at- 

wide attention. The Volkswagen is 

neat, functional, and economical; we under- 
stand there is a 9-month waiting list for the 
eagerly desired imports. The Edsel is big, 
prash, almost insolently cumbersome and 
jukeboxy. (We have scanned the pages of 
this magazine and found no full-page ad- 
yertisement, so perha this reaction is 
biased. The first sight did bring this ejacu- 
lation simultaneously from one family— 
“No fins!”—but that is hardly enough to sell 
a car.) What makes the situation interest- 
ing is that financial writers say it is the 
mse of American consumers to the 1958 
models that will decide whether the busi- 
ness boom continues or a decline takes hold, 
some signs of which are already apparent. 
Fate hangs on Detroit. What we cannot 
understand is why manufacturers insist on 
making cars so conspiculously inconvenient 
and why motorists buy them. 





Why Reciprocal Trade? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the Reci- 





_ procal Trade. Act expires on June 30. 


The President has recommended that his 


‘powers this act be renewed for 5 years 


with some amendments. Hearings be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
will start on February 17. 

T have had many inquiries as to the. 


‘effect on our economy of this legislation 


encourage two-way trade. There 
seems to be much misunderstanding in 


Many individuals’ minds as to the im- 


of the law. 


Because I believe the American people 


have a much clearer understand- 


- {ing of the legislation, I have propounded 


& series of questions about the act and 
its ent bad ——_ effects, and 
U em Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks for reply, _ | 
_The Secretary has now provided me 


Washington, D.C. 

nse to your letter 
29, I appreciate the opportunity 
the answers to your questions 
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the trade-agreements program. 
You undoubtedly know that the recently 
constituted Trade Policy Committee has the 
responsibility for advising the President on 
foreign-trade decisions. Our philosophy and 
operational procedures are, I believe, spelled 
out in the following answers: 

1. What is the trade-agreements program? 

This is the program begun in 1934—and 
now in need of extension by the Congress— 
to. promote the expansion of markets for 
the products of American farms and fac- 
tories. Under this program authorized by 
the Congress, the President obtains reduc- 
tions in foreign tariffs against our exports 
in return for the reciprocal lowering of our 
own tariffs. This encourages similar tariff- 
reducing negotiations between other coun- 
tries. By this means, world trade is 
expanded with many benefits for all the 

ting countries. 

2. How important is world trade to our 
economic well-being? 

All ‘Americans share in the benefits of 
world trade. The production of the goods 
that our industry and agriculture sell 
abroad creates many jobs for American 
workers who, in turn, buy things produced 
by other Americans. Employment oppor- 
tunities are also expanded by the handling 
and processing of imported goods, especially 
the imported raw materials that are es- 
sential to many industries. In addition to 
the higher levels of income that interna- 
tional trade makes possible for our people, 
consumers from the wider variety of 
goods made available by imports, to Ameri- 
can consumers. 

Farmers depend greatly on foreign sales. 
In 1956 one-fifth of United States cropland 
produced for foreign markets. About 11 per- 
cent of our total farm production is ex- 
ported each year. Export sales, which are 
of critical importance for some farm 
commodities, absorb over a third of the 
wheat and rice crops, nearly a third of 
the tobacco and the fat and oil production, 
and a seventh of our cotton output. 

Imports of materials in raw or semi- 
processed form accounted for 60 percent of 
total 1956 imports of $12.6 billion. The 
United States is self-sufficient in only 9 of 
the 39 minerals vital to our industries. Over 
40 imported materials, for example, from a 
dozen free world countries are used to make 
our telephones. Also, our newspapers rely 
on imports for about three-fourths of their 
paper. Imports, moreover, are our only 
source of coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, tap- 
ioca, and Brazil or cashew nuts. Foreign 
trade also supplies an important part of our 
consumption of other foods such as sugar, 
spices, olives, lobsters, and bananas. 

sales to other countries totaled 
$17.2 billion in 1956. This amounted to 
about 5.7 percent of the Nation's total out- 
put of goods and services. Important seg- 
~ments of our industry are particularly de- 
pendent on export markets. In recent years 
we exported between one-fifth and one-third 
of our civilian aircraft, railroad cars, con- 
struction and mining equipment, textile ma- 
chinery, sewing machines, and steel and 
rolling mill machinery. We exported 19 per- 
cent of our motor trucks and buses, 16 per- 
cent of our diesel engines, 14 percent of our 
agricultural machinery and equipment, 14 
percent of our coal, and 11 percent of our 
machine tools. 

Job opportunities for Americans are thus 
created by international trade. Some 4.5 

workers owe their jobs ‘directly to 
foreign tradé. This is about 7 percent of 


' our total employed labor force. Foreign 


trade creates a job for 1 out of every 14 
American workers. It provides as much di- 
rect employment as the automobile, chemi- 
cal, steel, and textile industries combined. 
Less foreign trade would mean fewer jobs 
in the production of automobiles, telephones, 
TV sets, household appliances, and farm 
tools. Less foreign trade would mean fewer 
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job opportunities for laborers, salesmen, ad- 
vertisers, stenographers, accountants, book- 
keepers, engineers, machinists,-and others. 

3. How does the trade-agreements pro- 
gram serve these American economic in- 
terests? 

Reciprocal trade agreements have, since 
1934, reduced barriers to mutually beneficial 
world trade. This is a well-tested way to 
promote the sound two-way trade that as- 
sures widening opportunities to American 
industries to participate in world markets 
and allows foreign nations the opportunity 
to earn the dollars to pay for the goods we 
sell. 

4. What does foreign trade, and the Trade 
Agreements Act, mean to the security of the 
United States? 

International trade is vital to the eco- 
nomic health and future growth of many 
free world nations. Their economic vigor is 
most important for both their military 
strength and their political stability. This 
is especially true for the underdeveloped 
countries which comprise a large and im- 
portant area of the world. 

The reduction of trade barriers within the 
free world facilitates the development of ex- 
panding markets for these countries that are 
so vitally dependent on trade. Our trade 
agreements program, by the actions we take 
and the leadership we exercise, makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to this end. 

A more direct threat to our security now 
makes the trade program even more import- 
ant. An economic offensive has been hurled 
against the free nations by the Communist 
leaders. Through programs of trade and aid, 
the Soviet Union is making intensive efforts 
to divide the free world, to détach them one 
by one and draw them into the orbit of 
Communist influence. It is offering to im- 
port the surpluses of underdeveloped coun- 
tries and is thus seeking to exploit the trade 
difficulties of the free world and to tie those 
eountries to the Soviet bloc. 

The trade agreements program can help 
the United States to play a decisive role in 
protecting and strengthening both itself and 
the free world against the Communist 
threat. 

5. What are the administration’s proposals 
for continuing this program? 

(a) To extend the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments authority for a minimum of 5 addi- 
tional years beyond June 30, 1958. 

(b) To authorize the President to lower 
tariffs on a graduate and selective basis in 
return for equivalent trade benefits from 
other countries. The principal provision 
would allow tariff reductions up to 5 percent 
@ year over a 5-year period. 

(c) To improve the safeguards for domes- 
tic industries. 

6. Would all our tariffs be cut under the 
proposed legislation? 

No. The reduction of tariffs is made on a 
highly selective basis after study by the 
Tariff Commission and the executive branch 
as to whether reductions in tariffs would 
threaten injury to particular industries. We 
would reduce our tariffs only when that can 
be done without threatening serious: injury 
to our producers and only in return for re- 
ductions by other countries in their tariffs 
on our exports. 

7. Why is authority needed to reduce tar- 
iffs up to 5 percent a year over a 5-year 
period? 

The President needs adequate traiff reduc- 
tion authority to promote the further 
expansion of our export trade through re- 
ciprocal tariff negotiations. Authorization 
to lower tariffs up to 5 percent a year over a 
5-year period would constitute adequate au- 
thority for this purpose. Less authority 
might well prevent our Government from 
obtaining important concessions from other 
countries. 

The proposed authority, of course, would 
be used selectively and would be subject 
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to all the safeguards of the trade agreements 
legislation. 

8. Why is an extension of § years rather 
than 3 years necessary? 

A 5-year extension is needed to provide 
essential continuity in our trade relations 
with other free nations. Moreover, a mini- 
mum of 5 years is needed in order to pre- 
pare for and carry through negotiations with 
the new European common market. The 
countries involved, constituting a market of 
over 160 million people, will ultimately have 
uniform tariffs against imports from outside 
countries. The first steps toward establish- 
ment of this common tariff will become effec- 
tive sometime between 3% and and 414 years 
from the renewal date of our trade agree- 
ments legislation. During this period there 
must be thoroughgoing preparations by the 
executive branch, based on a grant of ade- 
quate authority by Congress, and this must 
be followed by careful negotiations. ‘These 
preparations and negotiations cannot be car- 
ried through unless the legislation is ex- 
tended for a minimum of § years. 

9. How are the interests of domestic 
industries safeguarded? 

In addition te the fact that tariff reduc- 
tions are made only selectively and gradually, 
there are several specific safeguards: 

(a) Before the tariff on any item is nego- 
tiated downward, the United States Tariff 
Commission determines the minimum tar- 
iff—the so-called peril point--that can be 
established without serious injury to the 
domestic industry. The administration pro- 
poses that an immediate escape-clause in- 
vestigation be instituted whenever the Tariff 
Commission finds a peril point to be higher 
than the existing tariff. This improvement 
makes possible more expeditious relief than 
under present law. 

(b) When the Tariff Commission finds 
that imports are threatening serious injury 
to a domestic industry, the escape claus of 
the trade agreements legislation allows the 
President to raise tariffs that have been re- 
duced. The. administration’s proposed ex- 
tension of this legislation would increase 
the level to which the President could raise 
duties in these cases. 

(c) The President may limit imports that 
threaten to impair the national security. 

(d) In the case of agricultural commodi- 
ties, the President my lim‘t imports that 
interfere with our domestic agricultural 
programs. 

10. What is the Trade Policy Committee? 

The President recently established the 
Trade Policy Committee to assist him in 
the administration of the reciprocal trade 
program and to advise him on trade mat- 
ters, including escape-clause cases. The 
Committee is chaired by the Secretary of 
Commerce and includes the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, and Labor. 

11. Why can the President reject Tariff 
Commission recommendations in escape- 
clause cases? 

The Tariff Commission considers only the 
question of injury to a domestic industry. 
It does not consider the need for maintain- 
ing export markets, the needs of American 
consumers, or the necessities of national 
security and foreign policy. The President 
must consider all the factors affecting the 
security and well-being of all Americans. 
The Commission makes findings on a partic- 
ular tariff’s impact upon a particular in- 
dustry; the President considers both this 
and the national interest in arriving at his 
decision. 

12. What is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and by what 
authority does the President enter into the 
GATT? 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) is an agreement under which 
37 countries work together to expand world 
trade on a mutually beneficial basis. 
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The Trade Agreements Act, first enacted 
in 1934, authorizes the President to enter 
into trade agreements with other countries 
in order to expand export markets for United 
States products. By this authority the 
President in 1947 entered into the GATT 
which combines in one agreement the prin- 
cipal features of our trade agreements prev- 
iously negotiated with 29 countries. 

The administration, on the basis of ex- 
perience with trade agreements negotiated 
under the Trade Agreements Act between 
1934 and 1947, came to the conclusion that 
combining our many trade agreements into 
a single general agreement would be a more 
businesslike and efficient procedure. This 
procedure also offered the prospect—now 
clearly realized—that the United States 
could obtain greater benefits for our export 
trade through negotiations with many of 
our trading partners at one time. 

13. Does the GATT tie the hands of 
Congress? . 

No. Congress retains its authority to leg- 
islate increaser tariffs or any other restric- 
tions on imports at any time. In addition, 
the GATT takes account of the safeguards 
for our domestic industries. 

14. What has been accomplished through 
the GATT? 

(a) The reduction of tariffs on products 
accounting for approximately half of world 
trade, thereby contributing greatly to the 
healthy development of international trade. 

(b) The reduction or elimination of im- 
port quotas and other nontariff barriers, 
especially those against American exports. 

(c) The reduction and elimination of 
many international trade disputes and com- 
plaints among trading countries. 

15. Is not our tariff already about the 
lowest in the world? 

Specialists generally consider our tariff to 
be midway between the tariffs of high- and 
low-duty countries. The relative position of 
our tariff, however, is not materially changed 
by trade agreements because reductions 
under the trade agreements program require 
approximately equivalent reductions in the 
tariffs of other countries, 


Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 





Hon. Bertrand H. Snell, of New York 





SPEECH 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the many friends and colleagues of 
the Honorable Bertrand H. Snell, of New 
York, in mourning his loss last Sunday 
at the age of 87. 

It was only a week ago that the New 
York delegation to the House proposed 
unanimously that the Grasse River lock 
of the St. Lawrence seaway be named in 
honor of this esteemed ex-Member of 
the House. It was in 1917 that Bertrand 
H. Snell introduced the first bill to au- 
thorize the St. Lawrence seaway, @ 
project to which he gave his staunch 
support throughout his many years in 


in 1914. During his often stormy career 
he became chairman of the House Rules 








Committee, 





also serving as minority" 
leader after the 1930 election. a 


He was born in Colton, N. Y., and made i 
his home all his life in the ioe ¥ 


vention in the years 1916, 1920, i924 
1928, 1932, and 1936. It is with a deep 
sense of grateful appreciation for. his 


many services through the years tq 


his party and his country that we 
mourn the passing of this distinguisheg 





Income Limitation in Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr.RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to. 





insert the following letter in the Recorp, - 


addressed to me and all Members of Con- 
gress, from Mr. Samuel A. Levy, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., urging removal of the income 
limitation in the Social Security Act: 
BUFFALO, N. Y., January 31, 1958. 
Representative Epmunp P. RaDWAN, AND MEM- 

BERS OF THE 85TH CONGRESS: 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am appealing to you to 
favor the amendment of the Social Security 
Act; namely, H. R. 7141, to amend title 2 of 
the Sociah Security Act so as to remove the 
limitation" upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving benefits thereunder, introduced by 
Representative KATHARINE St. GEORGE. 

I have appealed personally to most every 
Congressman and every Senator of the United 
States in behalf of this bill. Many of the 
Representatives of Congress favor it; the ma- 
jority of the United States Senators favor it. 


I have received many replies, among which © 


are Senator JoHN F. KEenNepy, of Massa- 
chusetts; Senator KNowLAND, of California; 
Senator Ives and Senator Javirs, of New 
York State. All of these imply that the law 
should be. changed; that it is far outdated 
since its inception. Times have changed 
quite’a bit since 1936 and 1937, both in living 
and progress of the world, which fully indi- 
cates that a change should be made. i 

In the last few years several companies 
throughout the country have formed or 
ganizations or corporations only hiring men 
of 65 or over who are drawing social sé- 
curity. They allow these men to earn ap- 
proximately $80 per month. These men are 
draftsmen, toolmakers, and mechanics of 
various types, and they manufacture F 
chandise for much less than regular orgé 
izations can, due to the fact that a % 
maker should get $2.50 or $3 per hour, 
these senior citizens, in order to enjoy ™ 
















organization in 

Senior Achievement, has been 
65 or over, and they see that they don 
more than $80 per month so they will not 
deprived of their social security—and 
are making blueprints for General Mo 
drawings of machines, and so forth. 


Marshall Field and Sears, Roebuck. | 
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| ‘gratly, this merchandise can undersell the 
qeguiar market due to the low cost of the 
‘ ion 


It is my opinion that organizations of this 
-yind are simply taking advantage of the so- 
ealied social security. 
At this present date and year, this country 
4g in need of scientists, machinists, engineers, 
and men of that caliber and, what are we 
doing? We are talking of preparing the 
school children for these particular flelds— 
while, on the other hand, we are taking these 
scientists, machinists, mathmeticians, en- 


of the field. 

Isn’t it a known fact that we need these 
senior citizens to at least teach the younger 
~glement into the so-called needed fields? 

I think under the present time and present 
reign of conditions the Social Security Act 
is not an asset, but a detriment as it now 


PEERS a ae Oe 


a 


In my talks to the press I have mentioned 
that we don’t want to put these senior citi- 
gens in a rocking chair because they are 65 
or over and are getting social security. I 
don’t think they would last long. 

I think if a man attains 65 or over—and 

* ean keep on in the occupation with which 
he is familiar—he will live longer. Moreover, 
Ido believe that if we do amend this act as 
offered by Representative KaTHariIne Sr. 
Grorce, it will prolong American life and 
help the economy of our country. Of course, 
these senior citizens—if they have an earn- 
ing capacity—will pay taxes, income, and 
social security. 

I believe we haye 15 million to 17 million 
senior citizens in this category, and I talk 
in behalf of these miilions of senior citizens 
in my appeal to you gentlemen of Congress 
to amend this act. 7 
» Ialso wish to state that I have strong as- 
surance from the United States Senate that 
if this act were amended by Congress they 
would not hesitate or lose any time in also 
_—s this change of the Social Security 


I have had the assistance of Congressman 
‘Rapwan and of the Courier Express of Buffalo, 
; N. Y.,in promoting my fight for this change. 
» May I finally appeal to you gentlemen of 
the second session of the 85th Congress of 
_ the United States to deeply think of this bill 
H.R. 7141, and cast your opinion in favor of 
same. 
Thank you for the time allowed for my 
appeal : 


er~iers 


. 


Sincerely yours, ‘ 
Samuet A. Levy. 
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- Federal Budget Methods Should Be 
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rae . EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ or 

HON. WILLIAM L. 
' OF ILLINOIS a 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

as Tuesday, February 4, 1958 . 
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_ and so forth, Who are 65 or over, out_ 


News of January 30, 1958, en- 
titled, “ Budget Methods Should 
Be Modernized.” 


FeperaL Bupcer MernHops SHOULD Bre 
MODERNIZED 


The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report again is attempting to focus public 
attention on the need for modernization of 
Sudeetiag procedures in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The committee’s stated objective is 
firm congressional control of space-age 
spending by adoption of improved methods 
_of fiscal management. 

The citizens’ group sees as the means of 
accomplishing this purpose the prompt en- 
actment of a proposal now before the House 
of Representatives to place Federal budget- 
ing on an annual accrued expenditure basis. 

The measure has been approved by the 
Senate. The committee that is working for 
adoption of recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission aimed at greater efficiency and 
economy in the Federal Government points 
out that the effort to modernize budgeting 
methods is strongly favored by President 
Eisenhower, the Budget Director, the Comp- 
troller General, the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, and many 
business organizations. 

The citizens’ committee’s argument for 
prompt enactment of the legislation is that 
present budgeting methods are obsolete and 
wasteful. Congress now makes lump-sum 
appropriations for projects extending over a 
period of years. Because the agency receiv- 
ing the money does not have to report back 
on the cost of the program or its progress 
over the years, advocates of the bill now be- 
fore the House point out that huge carry- 
over funds become lodged in the agencies be- 
yond further congressional review. The 
Hoover Commission estimated the carryover 
at $70 billion, almost the amount of a year’s 
Federal budget. 

Under the measure now before the House, 
appropriations would be limited to 1 year 
and Congress could check on the programs 
yearly. 





Joha J. Grogan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


SIE MINSE) 








Grogan long been regarded as a de- 
voted and highly efficient public servant. 


His knowledge of foreign affairs ad- 
qualifies him for this office. 


America. 
to labor and 


‘His career is one of. devotion 
the workingman. 
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Tam happy to support Mayor Grogan. - 
He is a dear, personal friend and I think 
New Jersey, in choosing John Grogan as 
its nominee for the United States Sen- 
ate, will make the wisest selection. 

Mayor Grogan’s warm and friendly 
personality and thorough understanding 
of national and international affairs and 
proven ability as a vote getter make him 
a winning candidate. 

I am enclosing a brief summary of 
John J. Grogan’s career in public 
service: 

SUMMARY OF JOHN J. GroGaNn 


Mr. Grogan was born on March 26, 1914, 
in Hoboken, N. J., son of John and Catherine 
(May) Grogan. He was a student of St. 
Peter’s Parochial School and attended Colum- 
bia College. He is a communicant of Our 
Lady of Grace Church in Hoboken, N. J. 
Jofin J. Grogan married Eileen McNulty on 
June 5, 1937, and they reside at 339 Garden 
Street, Hoboken, N. J., with their two chil- 
dren, James, born in 1945, and Patricia, born 
in 1946. 

In 1930, Mr. Grogan became a member of 
the AFL steamfitters union. From 1937 to 
1942, he served as executive secretary and 
treasurer of Local 15, Shipbuilders Union. In 
1941, he was vice president and member of 
the general executive board of the Interna- 
tional Union Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of America; he became President of the 
Hudson County CIO council in 1943-44. Mr. 
Grogan was vice president of the labor com- 
mittee to Palestine in 1944, having been ap- 
pointed by the President. He was also a 
member of the National Italian-American 
Commission and visited Italy in 1944. Mr. 
Grogan served as a member of the New Jersey 
State Legislature in the lower house of as- 
sembly from 1943 to 1947. From 1947 to 
1953, Mr. Grogan was a city commissioner in 
the city of Hoboken, N. J., and became mayor 
in 1953. Mr. Grogan has been a mediator 
in various labor disputes. He had been 
selected by the Government to be a member 
of the Committee of Labor Officials touring 
Europe and studying the effect of the Mar- 
shall plan during 1948. He was a delegate of 
the ILO Convention in Geneva in 1955 repre- 
senting the United States. 

Mayor Grogan is president of the Holy 
Trinity Catholic Guilds of America and a 
member of the Holy Name Society, Catholic 
Human Welfare, American Legion, E‘ks, 
Knights of Columbus, Eagies, United States 
Shipbuilding Committee, National War 
Labor Board, New York and New Jersey War 
Labor Boards, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. On March 13, 1957, Mr. 
Grogan received an award of the Order of 
Orange Nassau, a Netherlands decoration, an 
honor bestowed by Queen Juliana. 





Law Must Keep Pace With Space—Ad- 
dress of Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, of 
New York . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, or 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished , Representative 


colleague 
KENNETH Keatinc, of New York, has 
given us pause for serious thought -at 





_ the dawn of the space age in speech he 
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 sstivered to the New York State Bar As- 
sociation on Friday, January 31, 1958. 

* ‘The speech, entitled “The Law and the 
Conquest of Space,” analyzes the prob- 
lems of developing rules that will govern 
the use of outer space in the future. 


| -As Mr. Keatrnc points out in his 
speech, “the rule of law‘in the age of 
space is not a matter of philosophy, but 
a matter of survival.” ‘ 

} Mr. Keatrne’s’ thought-provoking 
analysis is something that should not 
only concern lawyers but all of us because 
world survival may be at stake unless all 
nations observe and follow rules and reg- 
ulations for the orderly conquest of outer 


space. 

Mr. Keatinc’s timely and excellent 
speech follows: 

It is a distinct pleasure for me to be here 
today and to have this opportunity to meet 
again with-my fellow members of the New 
York State Bar Association. It would not 
be overstating the case to say that no single 
bar in this country is better informed, more 
progressive, or more vitally concerned with 
the need for keeping our laws and proce- 
dures apace with our changing and complex 
world. 

New York has traditionally led the way in 
formulating forward-looking changes in the 
law and new methods of legal and court 
procedure which better insure that justice 
will be done. The present members of the 
bar-are carrying on in this proud tradition 
magnificently. Your Committee on Atomic 
Energy is an example. 

It seems particularly fitting to discuss with 
the New York Bar Association problems in- 
herent in America’s entrance into the space 
age. Your ability to meld science and the 
law in sane and progressive ways is well 
known. That attribute will stand you in 
good stead as we ponder possible changes in 
our laws necessitated by recent Buck Rogers- 
ish achievements. 

All of us as lawyers can well view’ with 
awe and admiration the tremendous ad- 
vances being made by science in every field. 
Dedicated men in this country and abroad 


have pushed forward from one frontier to’ 


the next at amazing speeds. It is often dif- 
ficult for the rest of us to comprehend the 
nature of their accomplishments, much less 
the serious implications they may.hold for 
our future. 

The launching of the sputniks symbolizes, 
in a sense, the culmination of these ad- 
vances. The drama of the earth satellites 
has shaken every American to the roots. It 
has led to a searching analysis of our way 
of life and has touched off a sort of national 
soul searching about where we stand and 
why. 

The important thing is that we go about 
this national self-examination in a rational 
manner. We must solve the problems which 
face us, not with a sense of doOm but with 
a sense of destiny. This is no time for crepe 
hanging. We are fully aware of the military 
and scientific dangers, and we are initiating 
effective measures to meet them. 

But I fear that in our natural desire to 
measure up to these challenges, we may 
overlook other, longer range problems which 
also cry for solution now. Though most all 
of us will admit the need for acceleration in 
scientific. research, development, and educa- 
tion, we cannot let the new-found glamour of 
the sciences blind us to the need of keeping 
other fields abreast of these advances. 

We hear, for instance, much talk that it 
will be the geientist who will chart the 
future course of the world. That is, of 
course, true to a certain extent. Clearly, 
it is the technician and the specialist who 
will provide the know-how and inventive 
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genius which will spell much ofthe progress 
of the world in the years ahead. 

But that is only half the story. There are 
others who will play important roles. They 
are the long-range operators. You might 
class them together as the social scientists. 

They include such people as the anthro- 
pologist, the historian, the philosopher, 
political scientists, and the lawyer. These 
people are concerned that our attitudes, 
our customs and our laws keep pace with 
achievements in the scientific world. 

The problem for the legal profession is 
not a new one. Down through the ages man 
has striven to attune his legal codes to 
progress in other fields. Constant change 
to insure maximum justice has been the 
hallmark of progressive and successful legal 
thought. 

History reveals that the physical sciences 
did not reach fruition until the proper moral 
climate had been achieved in civilized sectors 
of the world. This was brought about by 
the rise of mature religions and the pro- 
mulgation and acceptance of legal stand- 
ards by which man’s conduct could be 
guided. 

From all sides we are bombarded with 
talk of atoms and missiles. The newspapers 
are full of news of rockets and reactors. 
The radio and television bring word of cos- 
mic rays and predictions concerning travel 
in the vast reaches of outer space. Technol- 
ogy with a capital “T” is on every tongue. 
Definitely, the sciences are on the ascend- 
ancy. There is no question about that. 

The lawyer should not resent this. We 
know as well as the next fellow that there is 
a great need—both in terms of national sur- 
vival and of human happiness—to get ahead 
as fast as possible in the sciences. We all 
hope and pray for the promise technology 
offers. By 

The lawyer should be pondering all this 
today. He should remember the old maxim 
that forewarned is forearmed. Let that be 
the guide for the legal fraternity as we 
attempt to meet the promises and dangers 
of the dawning age of space conquest. 

So it behooves all lawyers to be up and 
doing. We should challenge the demand 
that America channel all its best brains and 
talent into a Gargantuan effort to develop 
scientists and engineers. 

Many of our young people should be 
guided in that direction; yes. But not all. 

America’s greatest contribution to the 
future may well lie in adapting rules of 
law to advances in the physical sciences. 
Freedom, fairness, compassion, and justice 
may then accompany and survive any such 
advance, regardless of how revolutionary it 
may be. 

Our goal must ever be to strive for the 
truth, to search for the means of achieve 
maximum justice, and to'explore paths to 
the happy road of worldwide peace. —“~ 

The space age challenges to the legal pro- 
fession are not far off. They are not ob- 
scured from our view at some distant, 
ephermeral point. They are upon us now. 
Scientists have taken us, in little more than 
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So the age of space is literally upon us, % 
Its effects will be felt by every resident of ee 
the earth. k 
As the President and our leaders search for 
answers to the puzzling enigmas of this new 
age, they must be aided by enlightened ang oa e 
understanding work by the legal 1 
It is, after all, our function to help make 
rules: to govern an orderly society. It is ou 
duty to create understanding and respect for _ 
those rules. And it is_our obligation to see } 
that those rules are enforced. Ss 
These laws must be based.on humthn expe. 
rience. They must change to meet the ; a 
changing needs of society. And where any 
society, or where any civilization itself, 
gresses to the point where existing laws are 
not adequate, then new laws must be | 
shaped. | 
It is my opinion that we have reached that | 
point. New laws and new concepts musthe 
formulated to meet the promises and dangers | 
of the coming age. And the lawyers of | 
America must lead the way in this vital work, 
It is not premature, therefore, for lawyers 
to give serious consideration to the 
problems which will arise out of the 
of space. If we wait until the collisions 
before we devise the rules of the road, there’ | 








may be no hope for the settlement of the 

clashes by a rule of law. What time will 

there be for judicial speculation when rival 

claims are made to the moon or to space 

itself? 
it is true that law must reflect experience | 

and to some extent, therefore, that legal solu- ’ 

tions cannot precede practical needs, The ' 

impact of the space age, however, presents us 

with a unique challenge. We must antici- 

pate and confront its problems before they 

become additional elements of world tension, 

The rule of law in the age of space is not 4 { 

ve of philosophy, but a matter of sur- ' 

vival. 

The first legal problem of the space age, 
and of most immediate concern now that 
the first satellites actually have been ' 
launched, is the question of who owns space, 
We know that at common law, the owner- 
ship of land extended indefinitely up to the 
sky and indefinitely down in the earth, In 
Coke on Littleton ‘we find the maxim; “Ty 
whomsoever the soil belongs, he owns: also 
to the sky and to the depths. The owner of 
& piece of land owns everything above and 
below it to an indefinite extent.” This 
maxim just barely survived the invention 
of the airplane. Mi 

In 1902, shortly after the Wright brothers’ 
first flight, a convention was proposed under 
which the air would be free to co 
travel just as is the sea. This proposal was 

2. 


re. A : 
During the First World War, each 1 

began to assert exclusive control of the aif 
space Over its territory. After the waz, the 
law of absolute sovereignty over 
was formalized in the Paris Convent 
1919. This provided that “every, po 
complete and exclusive so ty o 

This f 





























































Significantly, the term “airspace” h 
been defined in any of these treatie 
entists have now established that 
fixed separation between ai . 
space. It is apparent that law and § 
will have to join forces in arriving a 
acceptable definition of these terms. 
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all the nations, or, what is the same thing, 
the property of no nation. 
To an informal extent, at least, freedom 
_ of outer space has already been established 
as @ principle of international law by the 
course of international conduct in connec- 
tion with the International Geophysical 
Year. Under various conventions relating 
to air travel, any nation could have.objected 
to the flight of earth satellites over its pro- 
territory. 
The fact that there were no protests after 
this announcement or after the actual 
of the sputniks by. Russia is 
strong evidence that the nations of the 
world recognize the freedom of outer space. 
Iurge that the United States take the lead 
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space is not subject to appropriation by any 
nation. This “freedom of outer space” dec- 
laration could pave the way for peaceful 
cooperation among all nations to best utilize 
the treasures of these unexplored regions. 

Second, I propose an international agree- 
ment barring the use of outer space for any 
military purpose. : 

Third, an existing international agency 
should be adapted or a new one formed for 
the joint exploration of outer space. 

Such a program is urgently needed to pro- 
mote-a universal dedication to the develop- 
ment of outer space for peaceful, scientific, 
and humanitarian objectives. 

The United States has already rejected any 
use of outer space for military purposes. A 
United Nations resolution sponsored by the 
United States and a number of other nations 

for a joint study “of an inspection 


Of objects through outer space will be ex- 
clusively for peaceful and scientific pur- 


poses. ' 
Te pee ney Eee 
Proposal have been frustrated by Kremlin 
Tejections to inspection we should continue 


: timely agreement for in- 
spection of atomic devices while that inspec- 
tion was still practicable. Now is the 
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tion of international jurisdiction over these 


this, of course, assumes that we will 

places like Mars already inhabited. 
uch a prospect continues to be supported 
number of scientific authorities. The 
ef dealing with such space-people 
‘be infinitely more complex than those 
by the mere occupation of presently 
unoccupied areas. But we cannot ignore 
this possibility just because its consequences 
are so immense. ’ 

A host of other practical problems will ac- 
company outer space commerce. New prin- 
ciples of law will have to be adopted for the 
protection of persons, industries, and terri- 
tories from misguided missiles or petered-out 


i 


. Some Federal regulatory agencies already 
are up against practical space-age problems. 
The Federal Communications Commission, 
for example, has received a formal protest 
that radio transmissions of the Soviet sput- 
niks have violated global agreements for 
radio frequency allocation. Under the In- 
ternational Telecommunications Treaty, cer- 
tain bands are reserved for worldwide use for 
distress signals and scientific purposes. The 
unauthorized use of these bands by the sput- 
niks may have resulted in serious errors of 
instrument calibration and interference with 
aircraft radio and radar beacons. This situ- 
ation will be aggravated, of course, as more 
sputniks and baby moons are launched. A 
conglomeration of satellites, transmitting 
conflicting signals cauld endanger lives and 
would make tracking and transmission virtu- 
ally impossible. 

Still another Government agency, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, has gotten into 
the act. Recently, it received an applica- 
tion of a transportation company for 4 
interplanetary passenger route emanating 
from Atlanta, Ga. This application was re- 
jected by the Board because the applicant 
did not specify terminals to be served and 
failed to designate the type of aircraft to 
be employed. The agency indicated also that 
the application might be a little premature. 
But they did it all with a straight face. 

These and other practical examples show 
that we lawyers have our work cut out for 
us. We have to start thinking now of a 
space-navigation code, a space-radio-com- 
munications code, and even a space-rescue 
code. It seems likely that in our lifetime, 
we will bes drafting agreements governing 


the carriage of goods and passengers in space. 


I urge all lawyers to keep advised of the 
progress in these fields, to offer suggestions, 
and to participate wherever possible. Spe- 
cific attention should also be given to estab- 
lishing law school courses devoted to these 
s. The success of pioneering 


First, Congress itself must organize to deal 
with the problems of the space age. In this 
connection, I propose the establishment of a 
Joint Committee on Outer Space, modeled 
after the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


recommend and poli 
cooperation with other nations in joint 
ventures in outer space. ~~ 
To scientific achievement, and in 
of the of science to 
our national security, we should create a 
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Department of Science; headed by a Cabinet- 
rank Secretary. This Department would 
bring together all existing Government 
scientific agencies, would stimulate and co- 
ordinate the Nation’s science endeavors, and 
would work to eliminate wasteful duplica- 
tion of effort. 

It would also work to reevaluate our whole 
system of education in the light of the needs 
of our times. 

Another important step which we should 
take now is to pool our knowledge of missiles 
and rockets and certain atomic information 
with our friends in the NATO alliance. It 
would be folly to say that we Americans 
have @ monopoly on talent or know-how. 
We need the brains and knowledge of our 
allies just as they need ours. 

For that reason, I propose that we amend 
our existing laws to make possible a NATO 
pool of scientific information. It is my hope 
that such a pooling on the NATO level could 
be the first step to a pooling by all nations 
of satellite and space knowledge as further 
assurance of the peaceful exploration of 
space. 3 

These proposals are only a start—the basic 
minimum. I am convinced that they are 
constructive steps in the right direction. 
They are offered as more than parts of a 
formula for victory in a race for survival. 
For I certainly pray that civilization has not 
sunk to the point where all it can hope for is 
to survive. 

I am confident that our future holds more. 
It is within our power to make sputnik the 
spark, not that touches off world destruc- 
tion, but that lights the path to world peace. 

A genuine international effort to press the 
conquest of space and solve its many enig- 
mas is one of the world’s compelling needs. 

In cooperating to prevent anarchy in 
space, every nation may well come to the 
realization that respect for one another on 
earth is our best hope for peace. Perhaps 
by this means men can learn that only 
through mutual understanding and give and 
take can we not only hope to survive, but to 
achieve. maximum justice and freedom for 
all men. 

The idea of solar travel as a practical 
reality is just around the corner. Because 
it is novel to the human mind is no reason 
to reject its implications. 

Thus did men resist the idea of trans- 
oceanic travel, long after Columbus and 
others had shown it was an accomplished 
reality. So, long after men have soared 
to the reaches of outer space, notions 
shaped by man’s earth-bound environment 
will continue to govern the thought and 
imagination of many. 

Our hope for a peaceful future and for 
man’s very survival lies in throwing off 
these ideas which have kept the world in a 
state of turmoil since time immemorial. 

Mankind stands at the threshold of a 
new age of exploration and discovery that 
can expand his understandings and his hori- 
zons. The fruits of this new flowering of 
science and research must be shared peace- 
fully by all peoples. 

It is the way of common sense—and in- 
deed it is imperative for the peace of this 
world—that there be a joint sharing of all 
nations in the great adventure into outer 
space from which these benefits will emerge. 

In this great endeavor, the American 
lawyer in his traditional manner, must lead 
While we may be uneasy about 
what lies ahead, we must be bold, imagina- 
We must prepare 
ourselves for these new challenges with hope 
and enthusiasm—like the American pioneer 
faced the great frontier—fully aware of the 


will most clearly focus on the bright vistas 
of tomorrow. The chicice is clear. We choose 
between greatness and oblivion. 
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Proposed New Banking Law Is Contrary 
to Public Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
again calling to the attention of our col- 
leagues testimony before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Mr. Maurice S. Brody, @ director of the 
Denver National Bank, appeared before 
the committee on January 31, 1958, and 
in his testimony, which follows, points 
out how S. 1451 would remove safeguards 
which have been part of our banking laws 
since 1933: 

PROPOSED NEw BANKING LAw Is CONTRARY TO 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


(By Maurice S. Brody) 


The heart and chief purpose of Senate bill 
1451 is to concentrate control of our national 
banks in the hands of a few persons by re- 
moving certain basic safeguards built into 
our National Banking Act by the Congress 
in 1933. These built-in safeguards per- 
mitted our national banks te grow in great 
strength and to prosper since 1933. 

Numerous technical changes abound in 
the bill but these changesfor the most part 
camoufiage the basic intent and purpose of 
this bill which is to concentrate the financial 
control of our national banks in the hands 
of a few professional bankers. 

It is my purpose to deal concisely with the 
provisions of the bill which result in con- 
centrating financial control by removing the 
basic safeguards presently existing in our 
national banks. 


THE ELIMINATION OF MANDATORY CUMULATIVE 
VOTING 


The elimination of mandatory cumulative 
voting in the election of directors of our na- 
tional banks embodies the most deep-seated 
revision of our National Banking Act. 
Mandatory cumulative voting along with the 
insurance of bank deposits were the two basic 
fundamental principles introduced in 1933 to 
safeguard. the national banking system 
against a continuance of the abuses which 
had characterized the management of many 
of our national banks during the 1920’s and 

- the early 30’s. 

Mandatory cumulative voting acts as a pri- 
mary check and balahce on bank manage- 
ments not to engage in practices detrimental 
to the interest of steckholders and depositors 
of our national banks. This device permits 
representation by substantial stockholders 
and representatives of substantial stockhold- 
ings on the boards of directors of these na- 
tional banks in order that these independent 
directors may supervise internally the ac- 
noe of the bank managements at first- 

and. 

As the result of the wide distribution of 
bank stocks in the hands of public stock- 
holders during the last 25 years, the situa- 
tion has clearly arisen whereby it is very 
rare indeed where substantial stockholders 
own @& majority of the stocks of national 
banks. And therefore, participation by sub- 
stantial stockholders as directors can only 
come about by right through the device of 
mandatory cumulative voting. The elimina- 
tion of mandatory cumulative voting permits 
these substantial stockholders to become di- 

rectors only through the invitation of the 


rectors become beholden to the very persons 
tT en ee 
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The loss of independence by these bank 
directors therefore lowers their ability to in- 
dependently supervise the activity of man- 
agement because this very independence en- 
dangers their ability to remain bank direc- 
tors once the right of mandatory cumula- 
tive voting is repealed. Being a director by 
sufferance of the bank management is not 
conducive to independence and in time this 
condition will tend to undermine the super- 
vision which directors have over the activities 
of the bank managements. In a word, the 
tail will wag the dog instead of the dog 
wagging the tail. , 

The destruction of the mandatory cumu- 
lative voting principle therefore destroys a 
basic cornerstone of our national banking 
system which has served this country so well 
during the last 25 years and effectively re- 
moves a fundamental safeguard for our na- 
tional banks in the hands of the professional 

The removal of this basic safeguard defi- 
nitely concentrates the control of our na- 
tional banks in the hands of the professional 
bankers by effectively el g the pres- 
ent right of representation by our 500,000 
public national-bank stockholders. They 
will not be permitted the right to elect a 
single bank director. 

The Federal Reserve Board at the hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, United States Sen- 
ate, strongly opposed the elimination of man- 
datory cumulative voting. Mr. J. L. Robert- 
son, a governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
speaking in behalf of the Board, summed up 
his testimony, as follows: 

“I have seen a great’ number of these cases 
(mandatory cumulative voting) and I have 
never seen a case where there was real abuse 
of this. I have heard allegations of it, and 
maybe it is true, but I have also seen a num- 
ber of cases where one who was not desired 
did get on the board of directors, and did 
make that board of directors consider prob- 
lems which they should have considered, and 
as a result the bank was benefited by it.” 

Mr. Robertson’s parting sentence in his 
testimony on this point reaches to the heart 
of the issue in these words: 

“It seems to me if you do (repeal manda- 
tory cumulative voting) you might as well 
take away the power to vote with shares and 
give it solely to the directors. You make a 
club out of it, instead of a business corpo- 
ration.” 

Here we have the statement of Mr. Rob- 
ertson, a present governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who for many years was 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency in ac- 
tive charge of our 4,600 national banks 
scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. He categorically tés that if 
you eliminate mandatory cumulative voting, 


* you in effect take away the power to vote 


wtih shares and give it solely to the direc- 
tors. You change 4,600 national banks from 
business organizations chartered by the Fed- 
eral government to conduct public banking 
business into 4,600 private clubs in every 
city, town and hamlet in the United States. 

Think of it, the Federal Government sud- 
denly goes into the business of setting up 
4,600 private clubs in the United States to 


_ real flagrant violations he will content hi 
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National banks are indeed a far cry 
being private clubs—being by their y 
nature semi-public institutions chartered by 
the Federal Government to gather togethe 
the liquid funds of the public for the py a, 
pose of safely lending and emigre ‘ 
funds for productive ali 

































banks degenerate into private clubs, pe 

It is my purpose at this point to dey 
strate to this congressional committee 
national banks presently set up as by 


losophy of our present national 
This checks and balance philosophy 
squarely upon independent national bank « 
rectors whose existence can only come 

when public stockholders can avail them. 
ee of jenn principle of mandatory cumu. 

ative vo in order to elect representative 
directors. ° 

Our national banking law revision in 1933 
set up a supervisory system for our national 
banks built on the cornerstone of inde- 
pendent vigilant direetors who are distinet 
ae ccen the officers and m 

e n This supervision setup ca 
only be effective just so long as nee ae 
present on the board of directors of the 
bank, directors who are independent of the 
officers who run the bank. 
mane supervision extends in three direes 

ons: 

1. Supervision by directors internally onan 
all-year-round basis. 

2. Supervision by an annual examination 
of the bank by a committee of directors 
totally separate from the officers of the bank. 

3. Supervision by an annual or 
examination made -by the national - 
examiner. 

It is obvious that unless the rela’ 
between the directors and the officers is con- 
ducted on an arm’s length basis that the 
likelihood of effective supervision of the acts 
of officers of the bank by the directors is 
rather remote. Directors in effect chosenby ~« 
the management officers are not likely to 
exercise any degree of restraint or supervision 
over the activities of the officers. Supervi- 
sion by directors internally on an all-year-. 
round basis thereby becomes weak and 
ineffective. 


The required annual examination of 
bank by a committee of directors 
from the officers of the bank soon 
on the same basic defect. Directors cle 
tied in with the management due to the f 
that they are directors, not as a result of 
their stockholdings but just by virtue of th 
fact that the officers invited them to bec 
directors, are unlikely to subject the | 
to anything but a routine cursory exar 
tion prescribed by an officer. “: 
Finally, let us look at the examination Bj 
the national bank examiner. He comes: 
or possibly twice a year and spends 
days examining the bank. Unless he 















































self with indicating that certain. loans 
substandard while other loans will bee 
for one reason or another in t D 

t when he returns.a year later he rill 
that considerable improvement in these1oans 
has taken place. Here is where bee 
pendent director tends to make effective t 
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who are independent of the officers, 
provides the backbone of our present system 
of supervision. Their mere presence keeps 
officers on their toes and in line with sound 
panking practices. Their arm's length rela- 

with the management makes effec- 
tive the present three-prong method of 

* on of our national banks. Without 

dent directors the effective supervi- 
sion of our national banks falls away like a 
house of cards, 

In view of the effective supervisory func- 
tion played by the independent director 
elected by the public stockholders because 
mandatory cumulative voting is an integral 

of our national banking laws, it is un- 
derstandable why the managements of our 





aw . national banks are straining every nerve and 
a fiber to eliminate mandatory cumulative vot- 
die ing in the election of national bank direc- 


tors. If management succeeds in destroying 
et mandatory cumulative voting, they will in 
le one fell swoop rid themselves of effective in- 
e ternal supervision and thereby place them- 
selves once again back in the saddle that 
they occupied in the 1920’s and the early 
1930's. 

CLEAR CONFLICT OF INTEREST STRUGGLE 


To see the real significance of the neces- 
sity of maintaining the principle of manda- 
tory cumulative voting in the election of our 
national-bank directors, it must be clearly 
understood that there is a distinct line and 
cleavage between the management of a bank 
as represented by its president and executive 

- officers, and the directors representing the 
owners of the bank. These two groups are 
separate and apart from each other with 
different duties and responsibilities. It is 
essential for the proper functioning of our 
national banks not to permit one group to 
destroy the duties and responsibilities of the 
other group nor for one group to usurp the 
functions of the other group. This usurpa- 
tion of functions is unsound public policy 
and would tend to destroy the system of 
checks and balance in our national banks. 

The divergence of interest between the 
management and the public stockholders of 
our national banks is a fundamental prin- 
ciple which must be maintained. If manda- 
tory cumulative voting is outlawed as some 
bank mariagers are pressing for, the bank 
presidents would become in effect their own 
bosses and will cease to be subject, particu- 

larly as time goes on, to effective internal 
co _ Supervision by the owners of our national 
ng banks. This is unsound public policy and 
should not be sanctioned by Congress. 

To tie the hands of the stockholders by 

destroying this right to protect their own 
as well as the interest of the de- 
positors on the grounds that the Comptroller 
of the Currency is at present sufficiently pro- 
the interests of the stockholders was 





bae- Ee 
‘Tt must be realized that-our present na- 
: banking law does not require 
managements to reveal the pertinent infor- 
mation concerning directors of banks which 
at present the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission rules provide a nie sedondewenrsage 
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If, in addition to the present complete lack 
of information which is kept from the stock- 
holder when he votes his proxy, he also has 
his present right to elect independent di- 
rectors on the boards of banks taken from 
him, he then is completely and absolutely 
placed at the mercy of these bank officials. 
It is hard to imagine that under these cir- 
cumstances, Congress would strip from a 
half million public stockholders their only 
present right to protect their investment, 


_namely, the right of independent representa- 


tion on the board of directors through the 
exercise of the mandatory cumulative voting 
principle presently available to the stock- 
holders. : 

Clearly the elimination of mandatory 
cumulative voting is contrary to the public 
interest and Congress in its wisdom should 
not permit a clear conflict of interest on the 
part of the bank managers to strike down the 
only remaining protection which public 
stockholders have to safeguard their own 
investment and that of the depositors of 
our national banks. 

The above analysis should make clear why 
the banking management fraternity is put- 
ting up such a desperate fight to rid them- 
selves of mandatory cumulative voting. 
Their pretext is that cumulative voting has 
lent itself to certain isolated cases of abuse. 
To this the answer is definite and specific. 
If the Federal Reserve Board does not pres- 
ently have sufficient power to deal with 
these isolated cases of abuse, its power should 
be broadened to permit the Board to handle 
this phase of banking. The Federal Reserve 
Board, being independent and nonpartisan, 
is well suited to regulate in the public inter- 
est. 
To destroy and strip from our American 
system of corporate national” barking law a 
basic principle that is sound just because 
its practice is imperfect is not in keeping 
with our American tradition of fair play and 
justce. If we refuse to remedy the practice 
of a principle that is sound but instead reject 
the sound principel that is inherent and 
basic to our corporate national laws, we 
raise the question of whether we are quar- 
reling with the practice at all but really at 
heart want to destroy the sound principle of 
protecting the public stockholders from en- 
croachment on their inherent rights to safe- 
guard the funds of depositors and the in- 
vestment of the public stockholders. 

The public interest. should come first and 
Congress as the representative of the public 
interest should not permit the safeguard of 
mandatory cumulative voting to be destroyed 
regardless of the amount of pressure which 
the banking lobby will exert upon the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


SUMMARY OF CASE FOR MANDATORY CUMULATIVE 
VOTING 


In summary, therefore, this is the case 
for the retention of mandatory cumulative 
voting as a basic fundamental democratic 
American principle inherent and vital to the 
integrity of our national banking system. 

1. Twenty-five years ago Congress, in com- 
pletely overhauling our national banking 
laws as the result of abuses characterizing 
the management of many of our national 
banks in the 1920's established mandatory 
cumulative voting as a required principle 
in the election of our national bank di- 
rectors. This principle has permitted the 

one-half million public stockholders 
to have independent representation on the 
board of directors in our national banks. 
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our nation. It has become established as 
an inherent property right of millions of 
public stockholders not only in our national 
banking system but also in one-third of the 
States of the Union. 

3. Mandatory cumulative voting has be- 
come the Nation’s fundamental corporate 
bill of rights. Rights of the minority stock- 
holders which the majority cannot take from 
them. The right of representation and a 
voice in the management of the corpora- 
tions that they own. Repeal by the Fed- 
eral Government would set a precedent that 
would harken the forces of reaction in 16 
States of the Union and would set the wheels 
of progress turning backward. 

4. In addition, the loss of our Federal 
corporate bill of rights by removing the 
present legal barrier against discrimination 
will once more open wide the door to dis- 
crimination on the grounds of race, color or 
religion. The group in control of any na- 
tional bank can reject a candidate for di- 
rectorship on these grounds. 

5. Furthermore, monopoly control will su- 
persede our present majority control of our 
national banks. The practical operation of 
our corporate control laws will permit a tiny 
minority of stockholders acting through the 
officers of the bank to exercise monopoly con- 
trol of our national banks. This should not 
be tolerated at a time when the public 
interest is clearly in the direction of grant- 
ing these vested interests less power rather 
than more. 

6. The resulting monopoly control of our 
national banks will bring about a break- 
down in the division of functions between 
Management and ownership. The profes- 
sional bankers will cease being the servants 
of the owners of the bank and instead will 
become the bosses unrestrained by the will 
of the stockholders. 


7. Finally by undermining the independ- 
ent internal supervision of our national 
banks a deathblow will be struck at the 
checks and balance safeguards presently op- 
erating in our national banks through the 
instrumentality of independent watchdog di- 
rectors elected under the mandatory cumu- 
lative voting principle. In the absence of 
mandatory cumulative voting our 4,600 na- 
tional banks will degenerate into 4,600 na- 
tional private clubs. It is unthinkable for 
Congress to charter private clubs to engage 
in the banking business with the public's 
money. 


The ruthless outlawing of mandatory cum- 
ulative voting in our national banks would 
transfer the ultimate control of our national 
banks, presently held by 500,000 public stock- 
holders, into the hands of the relatively 
few professional bankers. It will accomplish 
the concentration of control and power of 
our national banks like no other method 
short of nationalization could accomplish. 


THE ISSUANCE OF PREFERRED STOCK 


A second revision of basic importance in 
our national banking laws proposed in bill 
S. 1451, revolves about the permission 
granted national banks to issue preferred 
stock as a regular method of financing our 
national banks. This relieves the profes- 
sional bankers from being dependent on the 
stockholders of our national banks for the 
raising of capital. The professional bankers 
will then be able to raise additional capital 
by securing this capital from other financial 
institutions such as insurance companies 
and investment trusts and thereby can bring 
about a great concentration of control be- 
tween our national banks and the financial 
institutions that can and will furnish the 
capital to our national banks by way of pre- 
ferred-stock issues, 

The 500,000 present public stockholders of 
our national banks will not have only be- 
come subordinated as a primary source of 
capital but will also find their present in- 
vestment subordinated to preferred-stock 
issues held by. great sources of financial, 
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wealth such as the great insurance com- 
panies and investment trusts of our country. 

Consequently, the risk element of the bank 
stocks held by a half million public stock- 
holders will be greatly increased through 
the placing of preferred stocks ranking ahead 
of the present common stocks and can in the 
long run, by raising the element of risk in 
bank stocks, undermine the effective ability 
of our national banks to raise sufficient cap- 
ital by way of common-stock issues. 

In the present operation of our national 
banks 5 to 10 dollars of risk assets are in- 
volved for every dollar of capital. This 
means that for every dollar of the stock- 
holders’ investment in the bank, 5 to 10 
dollars has been invested by the bank’s man- 
agement in risk assets which can have con- 
siderable fluctuation in value. This requires 
bank managements of necessity to manage 
the bank very carefully in order to avoid 
serious loss. In the event of a depreciation 
in the value of the risk assets, losses in- 
curred on the 5 to 10 dollars of risk assets 
employed can have a deleterious effect on 
the common stock ownership. 

If, in addition to the present risk which 
the common stock already carries, a pre- 
ferred stock issue is placed ahead of the 
common stock with the consequent effect of 
placing a preferred dividend ahead of the 
common dividend, it will mean that in the 
event of a serious decline in business, the 
stability of common dividends will be greatly 
endangered. This, of course, will result 
yrom the fact that the preferred dividend 
will rank ahead of the common and conse- 
quently will introduce a new speculative ele- 
ment as far as bank common stocks are con- 
cerned which will in time impede the effec- 
tive financing of our national banks. 

It must be realized that bank stocks are 
held widely by persons and institutions who 
are concerned with the safety and stability 
of the dividends they receive as investors. 
And the erection of a speculative structure 
in national banks financing through the in- 
troduction of preferred stocks which will 
rank ahead of these common stocks will re- 
sult in the withdrawal of many conservative 
investors from the bank stock market and 
therefore will not be conducive to financing 
our national banks in the way they have 
been effectively financed during the last 25 
years. 

The Nationa] Banking Act of 1933 permit- 
ted preferred stock financing only on an 
emergency basis and the change in the law 
from an emergency basis to one of regular 
and normal financing will tend to make the 
common stocks of national banks much 
more speculative than they are at present. 
This therefore will remove a present safe- 
guard of stability of investment in our na- 
tional banks. Consequently, we are destroy- 
ing a safeguard of stability which has per- 
mitted our national banking system to ef- 
fectively grow and prosper during the last 
25 years. 

Once again a safeguard is removed and 
the stability of sound national bank invest- 
ments is endangered in order to bring about 
a concentration of control of our national 
banks by a small number of professional 
bankers. 

The Federal Reserve Board at the Senate 
hearings strongly objected to the issuance 
of preferred stock by our national banks and 
Mr. Robertson speaking for the Board of 
Governors summed up their opposition in 
these words: 


“It is very probable, in my opinion, that it 
would find it difficult to issue more common 
capital. It would find it difficult to issue 
more preferred stock unless the new issue 
was made even more preferred. As a result 
I think it is very possible that the ease with 
which banks can raise new capital in order to 
meet the growth of their communities would 
be diminished through that method. The 
ease would diminish.” 
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STOCK-PURCHASE OPTIONS BY MANAGEMENT 


A third element of dubious value has been 
introduced in the Senate bill by permitting 
the use of stock-purchase options to manage- 
ment in order to increase the return which 
management presently receives as the result 
of their administering the affairs of national 
banks. Bank executives will consequently 
increase their remuneration by having the 
stocks of their banks sell at very high prices 
and this opens up a whole field of manipula- 
tion to these bank executives which by its 
very nature is not likely to be conducive to 
the sound and orderly development of our 
national banks. 

Bank managers will be tempted to engage 
in practices which well may bring them fast 
money but is hardly likely to advance the 
safeguarding and good administration of our 
national banks. The granting of stock op- 
tions is a dubious device to reward bank 
executives by methods which well may be 
harmful to the effective and careful man- 
agement of our national banks. 

Here again more power and privilege is 
granted the professional banker by concen- 
trating control over his remuneration in his 
own hands unrestricted by any practical 
check by the stockholders. At the Senate 
hearings the Federal Reserve Board went on 
record opposing the granting of stock op- 
tions. Even the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee opposed stock options. 
Mr. Robertson, speaking for the Federal Re- 
serve Board, said in part as follows: 

“The Board suggests that, at least with re- 
spect to some banks, the application of the 
proposed authority would not be compatible 


- with the public interest. Some banks might 


be encouraged by this authority to develop 
unduly profit-minded, expansion-minded 
managements. Even though employees’ 
stock-option authorizations may be appro- 
priate for other types of corporations, the 
Board questions whether the yare appropri- 
ate in the case of commercial banks which 
are quasi-public institutions entrusted with 
other peoples’ money.” 

Here again we have a provision that sacri- 
fices an established safeguard in our national 
banks in order to concentrate greater wealth 
and control of our national banks by the 
professional bankers at the expense of the 
stockholders and depositors who own and 
have their money in the bank. 


SHARP INCREASE IN BANK BORROWING LIMITS 


The Senate bill increases the legal limits 
of indebtedness of a national bank from the 
present requirement of 100 percent of its 
capital stock to a new criterion of 100 per- 
cent of its capital stock plus 100 percent of 
its surplus fund. 

This will permit the banks to borrow from 
each other approximately 244 times as much 
as they can borrow at present and will relieve 
them to a considerable extent from borrow- 
ing from ~the Federal Reserve Bank. This 
new provision will tend to increase borrow- 
ing of one bank from another and through 
this borrowing device will facilitate a greater 
concentration of control between our na- 
tional banks. 


Here again a basic safeguard protecting 
depositors and stockholders against unusual 


' dilute the cushion of protection provided de. 
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behalf of the Federal Reserve 
opposed this provision as follows: 5 

“In the Board’s opinion, such a consider, 
able expansion in the borrowing ability of 
national banks would be both : 
and undesirable. a 

“Borrowing by banks occasionally is neg. 
essary and desirable in limited amounts ang 
for limited periods in order to avoid asst 
liquidation that might otherwise be neces. 
sary. It is not, however, a practice that 
should be encouraged, because it tends to 


positors by bank capital and surplus, 
“Banks should follow a practice of main. 


_ taining holdings of liquid assets adequate to 


meet ordinary needs. Enlargement of bor. 
rowing limits as proposed in this bill might 
encourage banks to hold smaller amounts 
of liquid assets and rely upon borrowing for 
needed adjustments. In an emergency re. 


the discount facilities of the reserve banks 
are readily available. To enlarge the abil. 
ity of national banks to borrow outside the 
Reserve banks would diminish the restrain. 
ing influence that tht Reserve banks are 
directed by law to exert upon bo g 
banks which are making undue use Tun 
credit for speculative purposes.” 

Here again a revision is made in the Na- 
tional Banking Act which purposely removes 
a& valuable safeguard and tends to 
about a greater concentration of control of 
our national banks between themselves un- 
fettered by the restraining hand of the dis- 
trict Federal Reserve bank. The purpose of 
this provision is quite clear as the Federal 
Reserve Board which is the chief authority 
on the needs of our banks considers this 
expansion in. borrowing ability both un- 
necessary and undesirable. 


PROPOSED REVISIONS EFFECTIVELY CONCENTRATE 
CONTROL 3 


The above four basic revisions in our Na+ 
tional Banking Act form a pattern by dove- 
tailing together a set of changes which will 
permit concentration of control of our na- 
tional banking system in the hands of a 
relatively few men and thereby through 
this concentration of financial control will 
permit a greater degree of industrial control 
to be accomplished. 

The irony of this concentration of control 
of our national banks in the hands of a few 
professional bank managers is that this con- 
trol is accomplished at the expense of the 
basic safeguards incorporated in our Na- 
tional Banking Act as the result of the ex- 

of bad bank management in the 
For the dubious © 
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contrary to the standards established by the 

of “substantially to lessen competi- 

* and therefore is unlikely to have any 

effect in slowing the present strong trend of 

mergers and consolidations of our national 
panks presently occurring. — 

It is further significant to note that this 

. provision does not permit the Department of 

Justice to act against the formation of vast 

panking mergers but throws the enforce- 





ment of this provision, as far as national. 


panks are concerned, into the lap of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who has indi- 
cated no resolve whatsoever to even attempt 
to check the present vast concentration of 
control and power presently occurring 
among our national banks. 

CONCLUSION 


The main purpose in revising our National 
Banking Act is quite clear. Its aim is to 
concentrate financial control and power in 
the country in the hands of the few by de- 

the saf presently existing 
in our national banks set up by the Con- 
gress to protect the many. It is a major 
change in our banking policy of national 
significance and the House of Representa- 
tives as the body of Congress closest to the 
people should stoutly resist this attack on 
the integrity of our national banks. 

The basic philosophy established by the 
Congress of 1933 of broadening the basis of 
control of our national banks by permitting 
the public stockholders to be represented 
on national bank boards along with the 
other basic safeguards enumerated above 
has stood the test of time and has become 
deeply imbedded in the life of our people. 

Our national banks set up as an instru- 
mentality of Congress to serve all the people 
presently vests the ultimate financial con- 
trol of these banks in the hands of the 
people and thereby prevents the high degree 
of concentration of wealth, power and con- 
trol which this bill places in the hands of a 
few professional bankers. 

The House of Representatives as the body 
of Congress closely tied to the general wel- 
fare of all the people should never permit 
a@ few professional bankers to take control 
of our national banks away from the people. 





Brooklyn’s Outstanding Young Man for 
. 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Justice J. Vincent Keogh, 
New York, 





Preme Court of the State of 


before the Brooklyn Junior Chamber of 
Commerce on Thursday evening, Janu- 
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pital. Undismayed by Shaw’s renowned 
parsimony and with the faith and courage 
so typical of the Irish, the committee argued 
with Shaw until at last he signed a pledge 
to contribute 5 pounds to the hospital. 
Whether by design or accident, the morning 
newspaper announced that. Shaw had agreed 
generously and graciously to contribute 500 
pounds to the new hospital. Shaw was in- 
censed and dispatched a telegram to the 
committee rescinding his 5-pound pledge. 
The committee called on Shaw and pleaded 
with him—this time to contribute the 500 
pounds. After interminable wrangling, a 
compromise was worked out—Shaw agreed 
to contribute the 500 pounds but he exacted 
@ written promise from the committee to 
permit him to select an inscription from 
the Bible to be carved on the outer wall of 
the hospital. In time the hospital was com- 
pleted, and over its main entrance is chiseled 
this mute evidence of Shaw’s indomitability: 
“I was a stranger and they took me in.” 

I am not suggesting with anything like 
finality that I am the stranger and that you 
have taken me in. It might well be just 
the contrary. We live in fields of endeavor, 
you and I, that are poles apart. A judge, 
by tradition, should be aloof from business 
except to the extent that he is exposed to 
it’ in his courtroom in everyday litigation 
and in his chambers where in solitude he 
must read the papers—afiidavits, documents, 
briefs—of adversaries whose conflicts in 
commercial fields the judge must resolve. 
Perhaps because of this diversity of our 
common interests you are the strangers and 
I am taking you in. 

In Washington the large three-cushion 
sofa is the mark of a man’s success in our 
administrative hierarchy. If you haven't 
already made this observation, try it out the 
next time you go to Washington on com- 
pany business. .If to the three-cushion sofa 
your bureaucrat has added a comfortable 
table with a shiny glass top, then you will 
know that if you haven’t arrived, he, at 
least, has. 

In industry where men have always been 
more practical because personal survival is 
@ constant stake, a new phenomenon is 
sweeping the country. Your rising young 
executive these days is not distinguished for 
his attaché case or the new rug on his 
floor—but for his pack of pencils and his 
matriculation at a school for executives. 
Last year alone industry sent 300,000 execu- 
tives back to school with the hopeful ob- 
jective of making them into better bosses. 

Industry’s preoccupation with the rising 
young executive and his future is not a new 
one in the United States. But since World 
War II industry’s rush to answer the school 
bell is a new response to an old problem. 
‘The most famous company college is Gen- 
eral Electric’s 22-year-old advanced-manage- 
ment course given at a $2 million center at 
Crotonville, N. Y., 35 miles from Manhattan. 
At Crotonville, GE sends its top executives 
from every division for an intensive 13-week 

in management. There these top 
executives attend their classes, eat their 
meals together, and sleep in a plush dormi- 
tory. The course is given in four parts— 
GE’s managerial philosophy, GE’s company 
plans for the future; lectures on geopolitics, 
population pressures, economics; and, 
finally, individual thesis projects in which 
these executives put together a paper on 
some management problem. This is really 
a General Electric college. The annual 
graduation roll for GE is 320 men; the cost 
is $800,000 for which, needless to say, GE 
has to sell a lot of refrigerators. 

General Electric is not alone. Other 
giants have schools like that at Crotonville— 
GM, IBM, International Harvester, Alcoa, 
United States Steel, Ford, and.A. T. & T. 

_ The maker of Phillies and Websters—if 
you are a cigar fancier—teach their execu- 
tives anthropology and art and will soon add 
®@ course of music appreciation. Some day, 
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when I have a little more time, I will make 
it a personal project to learn the connection 
between a good American cigar and an- 
thropology. 

What about the companies that cannot 
afford a school of their own? Well, there 
are 23 management training associations of- 
fering business-scholastic curriculums. 

The American Management Association 
gave 200 courses, seminars and conferences 
in 1957. It opened a $2 million academy 
last fall at picturesque Saranac Lake in the 
Adirondacks. It also offers a course at our 
Sheraton-Astor. Time magazine, in com- 
menting on AMA’s courses says this: 

“Its programs are broadly divided into 
studies of basic management principles, 
organization-building, planning and con- 
trolling, and appraisal of operational per- 
formance. They include a deadly earnest 
game in which five teams of executives bat- 
tle to win shares of a mythical common 
market. Like an adult game of monopoly, 
each team is allowed a certain amount of 
money, a chance to increase its take by mak- 
ing decisions on such problems as advertis- 
ing, promotion, distribution, etc., and scores 
performances with an electronic computer. 
Cost for the 2-week course: $960.” 

At the university level, Harvard. Business 
School, which in World War II pioneered the 
first successful management course, con- 
tinues to offer a wide variety of courses. So 
do MIT, Columbia, Stanford, Michigan 
State, Rutgers, and others. 

A great debate flourishes around all this 
remarkable phenomena. Is an _ executive 
school worthwhile? Is the company school 
the better one? Or should the rising young 
executive go to a school like the AMA? 
What should his curriculum be? What 
should be done to overcome the doldrums 
experienced by the middle-aged executive 
midway in his intensive course? 

I would not propose an answer to any of 
these questions. I merely enumerate the 
problems that industry will debate for many 
@ moon so long as it concentrates on launch- 
ing into the unknown the scholastic orbit 
of the bright young man in business. This 
phenomenon is healthy and it is a mile- 
stone in the progress of American industry. 
It would, I think, be well for government— 
National, State, and local—to follow indus- 
try’s lead and send its career men to schools 
where new methods, new approaches and 
new horizons might be scanned far from the 
bureaucratic perspective that limits the for- 
ward march of organized governments. Why 
should not a cabinet officer, Federal, State, 
or local level, take some time off—even for 
a week or two—to think—to think in soli- 
tude leaving momentarily behind the unpro- 
ductive, unstimulating and uninspiring 
gobbledygook which is the language of his 
trade and the roast chicken circuit which 
is a necessary part of his portfolio. 

Government can learn much from this new 
look of industry. 

This brings me finally to the thought that 
I would like to leave with you tonight. 

Why should not industry become inter- 
ested in seeing that you and your colleagues 
across the United States take a more active 
and more zealous interest in government 
at the State and local levels? Why should 
not you, industry’s men of tomorrow, with 
industry subsidies wherever equitable, be 
permitted to work on a sabbatical leave 
for your State and local government? It has 
always seemed to me that industry’s contri- 
bution on topmen to top-level jobs in Wash- 
ington is too limited and provides only the 
minimum forward step in this direction. 
This is the first challenge I leave with you 
tonight. It is a challenge to industry and 
to you today or tomorrow. 

The second challenge is really a corollary 
of the first one. It is this: Why should you 
not take a more active, direct and fruitful 
interest in community and public life at 
the top level as well as at the bottom? 
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Why should you not shake off the accepted 
belief that there is something magical about 
@ lawyer’s equipment to staff the govern- 
ment in elective and appointive positions of 
rank: too few of you give any time to the 
challenge of public life—too few of you 
accept the community’s challenge to be 
leaders in the arts, in education, and in 
quasi-public corporations like Red Cross and 
scouting. Here, at least, your contribution 
to the commonweal would not require that 
you give up your position or your own busi- 
ness to be of public service. 

If we are to survive the sputniks and the 
technical advances of the Soviets in weapons, 
we must rally our spiritual resources as well 
as our technical skills. You young business- 
men have a unique opportunity to be of great 
service in this relentless struggle. Will you 
accept the challenge? “I know because you 
represent Brooklyn—today and tomorrow— 
that you will and that William Field de Neer- 
gaard, our outstanding young man of Brook- 
lyn for 1957 will accept any meritorious chal- 
lenge because that is one of the many reasons 
we honor him tonight. Brooklyn born and 
Brooklyn bred he has by his civic and un- 
selfish activities sought to contribute to the 
welfare and betterment of his borough and 
his neighbors. Bill is a graduate of Poly 
Prep, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy of Long 
Island University and an alumnus of Syra- 
cuse University as well as the United States 
Navy. He has been active in his family’s old 
and respected pharmacy establishments. 

An elder of his church, active in Salva- 
tion Army, YMCA, the Municipal Club of 
Brooklyn, and first vice president of Brooklyn 
Rotary, truly an outstanding young man, 34 
years of age. 

William Field de Neergaard, your friends 
and fellow members of the Brooklyn Junior 
Chamber of Commerce present you with this 
salutation: 

“For his outstanding service to Brooklyn in 
the field of civic and charitable endeavor 
during the calendar year of 1957. Through 
his loyal, faithful, and unselfish efforts, he 
has made a great contribution to his com- 
munity, State, and Nation.” 





Space Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Ex- 
plorer, our country’s first earth satellite, 
rightfully belongs to all Americans, but 
I want to point out that special pride 
can be taken in this major event by the 
scientists and technicians of Caltech’s 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory, which devel- 
oped and produced the fourth stage of 
the Jupiter C missile. 

The fourth stage is the Explorer that 
now is collecting important space data 
for the benefit of all mankind as it orbits 
the earth. 

The Explorer is the forerunner of even 
greater, more thrilling adventures into 
outer space that are sure to come. 

The Explorer may well be called the 
equalizer in the race to conquer space 
since Russia cannot place any special 
claim to dominating the ways and means 
of projecting objects beyond the earth's 
atmosphere. 
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may I take a few moments to explain ¢p fig 


The satellite Explorer is a meteor of 
peace and a triumph that can be shared 
by all Americans. Commendation is in 
order for those redoubtable men of 
achievement at the Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory of Pasadena, Calif. They are 
truly space men now. ~ 





Current Legislative Objectives of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
statement made this morning by Comdr. 
Richard L. Roudebush, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., national commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, before the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, may I express my sincere appreci- 
ation to you, Mr. Chairman, and the mem- 
bers of this committee for granting to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars the privilege of 
this special hearing which will permit me 
to submit in digest form the current legis- 
lative program of our organization and to 
highlight some of the more important 
points. We know that all of you are very 
busy with heavy demands upon your time. 
Your presence at this hearing indicates 
your interest in the viewpoint and objectives 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Last fall there was suddenly thrust upon 
all of us a new dimension in our lives which 
has literally changed the thinking of the 
entire world. It now seems to be within 
the realm of possibility for a human being 
to journey into outer space and, perhaps, 
land upon another celestial body. Although 
the United States did not score a first in 
the satellite launchings we are all feeling 
good now that the Army has come through 
with its Jupiter. For reasons I will men- 
tion later, I believe the launchings of the 
satellites have more than the usual signifi- 
cance and may affect the veterans program. 

The VFW always looks forward to this 
meeting, which is truly one of the highlights 
of each year. This is the time of our annual 
conference of national Officers and depart- 
ment commanders. As you have observed, I 
am accompanied this morning by a large 
group of my comrades who represent the 
nationwide leadership of the VFW. Most of 
them are elected or appointed national offi- 
cers or elected leaders of our State organi- 
zations from every State in the Union. 
include all of our national officers, several 
past commanders in chief, our national 
council of administration, members of our 
top national committees, together with the 
department commanders from ali of the 
States and some of the Territories. I know 
I speak for each and every one of them in 
extending thanks for your cooperation and 
the privilege of this meeting today. Except 

consideration, 
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origin and purpose of the VFW. 


ans of Foreign Wars was founded in 1899 hy 
groups of returned overseas veterans of the 
S -American War and the Philippine — 
Insurrection, who believed there was q nesq 


of an organization for men who had sh 
common experiences and dangers far beyoy 


their homeland. From that modest begin. — 


ning we have grown to an 
approximately 1,300,000 members in 
10,000 posts located in every State of 
Union, the Territories, and some foreign 
countries. The membership of the VFW 
festricted to men who have served in 
United States Armed Forces, on f 
or in hostile waters, during some war 
paign, or expedition for which a ¢ 
badge or medal has been authorized, 

We are proud of the type of men, as well 
as the number of men, who belong to our 
organization and we find it difficult to refrain 
from bragging that many of our members 
have achieved distinction in varied fields, 
including public affairs. We count among 
our membership our President and the Vice 
President of the United States, as well as 
many Members of Congress. I am proud to 
emphasize that two of our past 
in chief have made and are con 


baecée 


! 


make valuable contributions to the achieve. . 


ments of this committee and to the 
gress as a whole. I refer to Gen. B, 
(Pat) Kearney, of New York, who I wish 
acknowledge as a respected member of 
committee here today. The other is 
E. (Jmmmy) Van ZAnopT, of Pennsy 
former member of this committee and 
a@ member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. I also wish to acknowledge that 


beet 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The chair- 


man is a life member. 

The high purpose of our organization is to 
“honor the dead by helping the living.” In 
making this objective a living reality the 
VPW, over the years, has instituted many 
activities and programs. Worthy of = 
mention is our national home for the 
and orphans of war veterans which is lo- 
cated at Eaton Rapids, Mich. This home, 
founded in 1926, is an outstanding example 
in the care of youngsters. Also deserving of 
mention, which has been of great value to 
millions of veterans, is our national re 
habilitation service which has provided 
counseling and claims service to veterans 
and their dependents for many, many years, 
This rehabilitation service is, and has been, 
available to all veterans, regardless of 
whether they are members or eligible to 
membership, as well as their widows and 
orphans. a 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is very proud 


of its community service program. I know 


that the chairman and many members of 
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action of almost endless charges and coun- 
, speculation, and demands for 
Government action that range from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Speculation and 
advice as to what the Congress will do and 
should do has become a favorite national 
time. Unfortunately, press reports in- 
dicate that some who take a dim view of 
Government spending for veterans have 
seized upon this new challenge from the 
Soviets as an avenue to sharply curtail the 
yeteran-benefit aa Dire a 
concerning pro verse recommenda- 
tions Shion are expected to be sent to the 
Congress have appeared in many metro- 
politan newspapers and the Wall Street 
Journal. The President, in his budget mes- 
sage, suggested a reappraisal of veteran bene- 
fits and said he would send a special mes- 
sage on the subject to Congress. 

The VFW refuses to be stampeded into 
believing that we are running a poor second 
to Soviet Russia in the field of science and 
the development of missiles and rockets. 
We recognize that we have not given as 
much emphasis to certain phases of rocket 
development as have the Soviets, but we have 
faith and confidence in American ingenuity 
and know-how and that we still retain a 
significant .edge in the field of nuclear 
weapons, as well as the comforts of modern 
civilization. Neither does the VFW believe 
that the need for increased spending in the 
field of science for national security should 
sound the death knell of the veteran-bene- 
fit program. We believe that ample funds 
are available to give the United States ade- 
quate national security and a superiority 
in the field of science while at the same 
time maintaining a generous veteran-bene- 
fit program. We completely reject the 
speculation that the Congress of the United 
States will increase defense spending only 
at the expense of the veteran-benefit 
program. 

The VFW agrees that added emphasis 
should be given to the advancement of sci- 
entific progress and that there is a need for 
full speed ahead in the development of a 
missile and rocket program second to none 
in the world. The early part of last -Novem- 
ber 3 of the top national committees 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars met here 
in Washington to consider resolutions 
adopted by the 1957 national convention, as 
well as changing conditions since the con- 
vention and, on the basis of such considera- 
tion, to formulate a point program of top- 
priority objectives. These three committees 
were made up of able business, professional, 
and political leaders from all parts of the 
United States. 


Scored a tremendous psychological victory in 
the launching of two earth satellites and 
that an intercontinental ballistic missile 


was @ strong possibility. 
After many hours of prayerful considera- 
_ ton and vigorous give-and-take discussion, 
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to each member of this committee. The five 
points of this program of top priority objec- 
tives in the order of their listing are: (a) 
For greater national security; (b) for a 
stronger foreign policy and a resolute Ameri- 
canism; (c) for-better hospitalization and 
medical care; (d) for a sound veterans wel- 
fare program; and (e) for improved govern- 
ment relations affecting veterans. I will not 
trespass upon the time of your committee to 
discuss in detail the many items under each 
of these points but may I express the hope 
that you will find time to give careful study 
and consideration to each of these points and 
items because we believe they constitute a 
sound doctrine and reasonable program for 
the Congress. We recognize that this com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction as a committee 
over national security measures or foreign 
policy but we believe that as individual Mem- 
bers of the Congress your voices are potent 
in these matters. 


COMPENSATION 


During the remainder of my time before 
your committee I shall confine my discussion 
to a few of our important objectives over 
which this committee does have jurisdiction. 
Your committee was responsible for several 
important measures being favorably reported 
in the first session. Several of these reported 
measures won the approval of the House of 
Representatives. Most important of these 
measures which also cleared the Senate and 
obtained the approval of the President is a 
bill now identified as Public Law 85-168, to 
increase by 10 percent or more. the rate of 
compensation payable to veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars is grateful and we know the 
service-disabled veterans of this country are 
grateful, for this increase in compensation 
and we applaud the initidtive’ of this com- 
mittee which gave birth to the legislation. 
We now suggest as the next approach to liber- 
alizing compensation payments, a premium of 
25 percent extra for disabilities incurred in 
combat. 

VETERANS’ HOUSING LOANS 


We strongly supported the liberalization 
of the direct-loan program for veterans’ 
housing in small towns and rural areas and 
shared the disappointment of many Mem- 
bers_of Congress when: the chairman’s bill, 
H. R. 4602, was vetoed after winning ap- 
proval by the House and Senate. We hope, 
Mr. Chairman, that the new direct-loan bill 
which you have introduced in this session, 
H. R. 9729, will again win the approval of the 
House and Senate and, in addition, the ap- 
proval of the Chief Executive. The home- 
loan program for veterans has reached a low 
ebb but we take hope from the change in 
attitude of the Federal Reserve Board that 
there may be a strong comeback in the yet- 
erans’ home-loar®program by late spring or 


- early summer. 


CODIFICATION 


The VFW supported and was gratified over 
congressional and White House approval in 
the first session of Public Law 85-56 which 
codified many laws relating to compensation, 
pension, and hospitalization. We are also 
supporting and strongly favor the chairman’s 
current bill, H. R. 9700, to further codify and 
compile veteran benefits laws on which hear- 
ings have already been held with excellent 
chances for congressional and White House 
approval during the second session. This 
codification will result in a more flexible and 
useful compilation of laws which will save 
much time and research for those who are 
concerned with such legislation. 6 

PENSIONS 


The VFW supported the bill, H. R. 358, to 
increase pensions payable to the aging wid- 
ows of the Spanish-American War veterans. 


.We were disappointed when the Senate de- 


layed concurrence in House approval of this 
measure in the first session and we shall 
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urge the Senate to act favorably upon this 
bill in the second session to bring a measure 
of relief and justice to these elderly widows. 
At this point may I also express the keen 
concern of the Veterans of Foreign Wars over 
an inequity which exists in the pension pro- 
grams affecting widows and orphans of World 
War I, World War II, and Korea. It is our 
deep conviction that the pension provisions 
presently applicable to the widows of World 
War I should be made equally applicable to 
the widows of World War II and Korea. 
Many of these younger widows with subteen 
and teen-age children are unable to accept 
full-time employment and, consequently, 
need the supplemental help of the pension 
to provide a reasonable standard of living 
for themsleves and their children. 

The VFW continues its recommendation 
for a separate and liberalized pension pro- 
gram for the disabled and aging World War 
I veterans, together with a modest increase 
in the pension rates applying to all pen- 
sioners on the part III pension rolls. It is 
the’ position of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars—-which has been presented in detail to 
this committee on many occasions—that the 
aging group of World War I veterans will be 
the last group of veterans that will need 
extensive non-service-connected pension as- 
sistance. With the exception of a small per- 
centage of World War II and Korean vet- 
erans who become disabled before reaching 
their normal retirement age, the expansion 
of social security and private pension pro- 
grams will make it Unnecessary to provide 
future veterans pensions for those veterans 
who today are under'50 years of age. As 
long as a modest income limitation is made 
a condition for the payme2it of pensions we 
anticipate the present veterans pension pro- 
gram, as we know it, will fade out within 
the next 20 years. We plead, however, for 
justice now for the hundreds of thousands 
of aging World War I veterans who do not 
have adequate coverage under social security 
or private pension or retirement programs 
and who must depend either upon a tradi- 
tional veterans pension or be subject to the 
public assistance rolls or private charity. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL CARE 


The budget estimate for fiscal 1959, sub- 
mitted by the White House for the Veterans’ 
Administration, at first examination seems 
to be in line, and slightly more generous, 
than the budget estimate for fiscal 1958. 
However, it is the belief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars that there are inadequacies in 
this proposed budget. First, while the esti- 
mate for inpatient care is slightly in excess 
of the appropriation for last year it may 
actually result.in a reduction of hospitali- 
zation and medical care for veterans in the 
coming years. No allowance was made for 
the increasing costs of hospitalization and 
the strong possibility of necessary and sub- 
stantial salary increases for the medical and 
technical personnel of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The payroll represents a big per- 
centage of the hospital budget. The in- 
patient budget estimate not only fails to 
take into consideration increasing costs but 
it also neglects the increasing number of 
veterans who need medical treatment and 
the possibility of a Presidential Executive 
order establishing a ceiling of 125,000 VA 
hospital beds. While we do not agree that 
125,000 beds is an ample ceiling it would 
be a sound step in the right direction, giv- 
ing the administrator a definite yardstick 
of bed measurement instead of the present 
off-and-on system. 

The most distressing inadequacy in the 
VA budget is the estimate for hospital con- 
struction which has dropped from last year’s 
figure of over $43 million to a little more 
than $9 million for fiscal 1959. This hos- 
pital construction item is in direct contrast 
to item No. 1, under point C: “For better 
hospitalization and medical care” in the 
VFW 5-point program. In that item we 
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asked for the construction of additional hos- 
pital beds and the launching of a program of 
selected hospital renovation in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital system. If memory 
serves me correctly renovation and repair has 
also been a subject of prime concern to the 
chairman of this committee. I know from 
personal observation of the great need of 
repairs and renovation of existing Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals after visiting 35 of 
these facilities in the past 6 months. It is 
also noted that the item for outpatient care 
for fiscal 1959 has been reduced more than 
$3 million below the appropriation for fiscal 
1958. We believe the need for outpatient 
treatment will be even greater in the coming 
year than it was last year. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, in its 5- 
point program, urges an increase in the aver- 
age bed occupancy rate of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration general medical and surgical beds 
to not less than 95 percent to gain additional 
bed usage, and to provide outpatient treat- 
ment for disabled and aged part III pension- 
ers which will release and make available 
more beds for veterans who require actual 
hospitalization. We also recommend a selec- 
tive system of admissions to VA hospitals 
for non-service-connected disabilities which 
would be based on length and type of mili- 
tary service with preferences for combat and 
overseas service in wartime. 


IMPROVED GOVERNMENT RELATIONS AFFECTING 
VETERANS 


We recognize neither this committee nor 
the House of Representatives has jurisdiction 
over-the organization of the United States 
Senate but I cannot resist pointing out that 
one of the top VFW obectives for several 
years has been to persuade the Senate to 
establish a standing Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs with jurisdiction and duties 
comparable to this fine House committee. 
We believe the establishment of such a com- 
mittee would resuit in a more harmonious 
relationship between the Senate and veter- 
ans and would result in closer cooperation 
between the House and the Senate on veteran 
matters. In addition, it would go a long 
ways toward eliminating general criticism 
of the Congress over failure to enact vitally 
needed veterans legislation in any one session 
of Congress. All too frequently most of us 
use the broad term of Congress when we are 
agrravated over failure to enact needed 
legislation that has made some progress in 
one or the other of the congressional 
branches. The evidence is clear that the re- 
sponsibility for failure to enact some needed 
veteran legislation in recent years has rested 
primarily on the doorstep of the Senate but 
all too often in complaining-about this fail- 
ure we refer to the Congress rather than pin- 
pointing the Senate, and giving credit to 
this committee and the House of Representa- 
tives for having met their responsibilities. 

We also believe there should be provision 
for a Secretary of Veterans Affairs in the 
President’s Cabinet to insure top level recog- 
nition of the pfoblems and programs for the 
Nation’s war veterans and their widows and 
orphans. We strongly suspect that in the 
past the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
has rarely had an opportunity to present his 
agency’s side of the story to the President 
and the Cabinet. Consequently, we believe 
that adverse decisions are reached concern- 
ing the veterans benefit program with an in- 
adequate understanding of the subject. 


CONCLUSION 


As stated earlier, it is not my intention 
to discuss all aspects of our legislative pro- 
gram. There are many objectives other than 
those which I have discussed and which are 
not included-in the 5-point program. At 
this time, with your consent, I would like 
to submit for the record a detailed digest 
of the current legislative program of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars as determined by 
our last national convention, our national 
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council of administration and our national 
legislative committee. 

May I take this opportunity to issue each 
of you a personal reminder, supplementing 
my official invitation, of our annual dinner 
honoring Members of Congress who have 
served in the Armed Forces which will be 
held this evening in the Sheraton Hall Ball- 
room of the Sheraton-Park Hotel. The re- 
ception and cocktail party begins at 6:30 
and the dinner is at 7:30. In accordance 
with past custom, we promise some refresh- 
ing beverages, good music and the Army 
Chorus, a good steak dinner, the absence of 
longwinded speakers and an early adjourn- 
ment hour. At this dinner we will honor 
one of America’s senior statesmen, a man 
you all know and respect, the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Sam RaYBurRN, with the VFW 
Distinguished Citizenship Gold Medal 
Award. Our congressional guests will be 
seated in groups with delegations of these 
fine comrades from their respective States. 
May we look forward with pleasure to having 
you as our guests tonight at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel. 

This concludes my remarks and may I 
again express thanks on behalf of myself 
and my good comrades for this special meet- 
ing and your courteous attention and re- 
ception. 





Knight Jolts GOP—See Democratic 
Victory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
evening, January 27, 1958, at the 50th 
anniversary dinner of the Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. John S. Knight, 
son of a former Republican Member of 
Congress from Ohio and head of the 
Knight newspaper chain, made a very 
profound statement when he predicted 
that the Democratic party would sweep 
congressional elections this year. 


Following is a newspaper report of the - 


speech prepared by Clyde Mann, Bea- 
con-Journal politics writer, which ap- 
peared in the Akron Beacon-Journal: 
EnicuHt JoLts GOP—Sges DEMocRATIC 
VicTorY 
(By Clyde Mann) 

The Democrats will sweep the congres- 
sional elections this year, John S. Knight 
predicted Monday night. ~ 

The statement jolted top state and local 
Republicans at the Akron Chamber of Com- 


Whether the Republicans can win the 
presidential elections in 1960, Knight said, 
“is an imponderable.”’ 

Knight believes Vice President Nrxon will 
be the can presidential nominee in 
1960. “Who else is there?” he asked. 

Secretary of State Dulles, the _ agypnoese 
believes, “has become a liability to world 
peace” and the Eisenhower Administration’s 
omen. policy has become “barren and 





February 

He mentioned Henry Cabot Lodge 
Thomas E. Dewey as possible a 
though he made it plain that he oC: 
have anyone particularly in mind. 

Knight listed two reasons for the md 
“plight of the Republican party 
First, he said it could be attributed to 
“undeniable fact of the President’s slipping — 
leadership.” Second, it could be attributeg 
to the “silly business of trying to > aa 
everyone into a modern Republican.” 

He said the Democrats have their gloves 
off and are prepared to unleash steady bar. 
rages at the administration. 

Knight listed these four “situations” 
which he said were of vital concern to every 
citizen of this country: 

Our relationship with Russia; 

National defense; 

The state of our economy; 

The political outlook. 

He said Ike should take an office in the 
Pentagon and spend a couple of hours a 
there. Interservice rivalries, the failure of 
unification of the military and the lack of a 
well defined authority in the missiles field, 
Knight said, are reasons why he said this 
country is behind Russia in national defense, 

President Eisenhower should be his own 
Secretary of State and there should be 
“ceaseless negotiations” to “maintain the 
peace,” he said. “The alternative to nego- 
tiations is war.” 

The wage-price cycle which he called the 
pay and pass on philosophy is responsible 
for the present economic muddle, Knight 
said. 

Ike should have called in the steel ine 
dustry leaders and labor negotiators earlier 
when inflation was our greatest threat and 
ordered them to hold the price and wage 
line, he said. 

He said only a small segment in the coun- 
try gets most of the financial benefits from 
the pay-and-pass-on .economic philosophy. 

It was an uncomfortable evening for the 
Republicans but for the Democrats it was 
a most happy one, as Councilman Ralph 
Turner expressed it. 

“I think we ought to invite Mr. 
to kick off the Democratic rally here,” said 
Democrat County Commissioner Oren D. Car- 
ter. -“He’s good.” 

Attorney General William Saxbe said, “Mr, 
Knight is so riglit about our Republican po- 
litical outlook but I didn’t like to hear him 
say it so bluntly.” 





Regulatory Bodies Should Welcome Full 
Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 
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pieoitieeition now underway by , 
House Committee on Interstate 
Foreign 
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‘charged with improperly accepting favors 
from broadcasters, the House inquiry into 
the big six Government regulatory 
” 4s ready to enter a new phase, 
to Chairman Harrrs of Arkan- 


congratulated. 
troversial regulatory body, there 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Fed- 


supposed to be beyond the influence of pol- 
itics. Their basic purpose is to protect the 
public interest in the varied fields they deal 
with, and if they are subject to pressures 
from any source it is a matter of general 
concern. 

We have always felt that this is one of 
the most important fields for a fair and in- 
clusive investigation, and there was alarm 
in earlier reports that the Democratic Con- 
gress, for obscure reasons, was not anxious 
to tackle the job. 

All these commissions and boards were 
created by Congress, but there is accumu- 
lating evidence that they are singularly 
sensitive to guidance from the Republican 


they should welcome an investigation and 
give it unstinted cooperation. 

Having launched upon this job, the House 
committee cannot in do other 
than dig in to the utmost 
fall where they may. In 
some agencies have lost a 
lic confidence, and now 
to make the report to 
favorable, would. remedy 

No witch hunt or 
needed. Only the facts, some of which 
been obscured in the past; and they 
awaited with uncommon interest. 
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Remarks of Senator Herbert Lehman in 
Commemoration of F. D. R.’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 
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millions of people who respected and 

loved Franklin Roosevelt still feel. This 

is a fine tribute to the memory of a great 

man from a great man. 

Remarks or Senator Hersert LEHMAN IN 
COMMEMORATION OF F. D. R.’s BimTHDAaY 


Today marks the 76th anniversary of the 
birth of .Pranklin Delano Roosevelt, the 31st 
President of the United States, who died 13 
years ago this April. ” 

For me, this anniversary of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s birth is an occasion of deep per- 
sonal meaning. I loved Franklin Roosevelt 
as a friend. He was my friend long before 
he achieved national and world eminence. 
While he was governor of New York State, 
and I was lieutenant governor, it was my 
great honor to be called by him his good 
right arm. He was my leader. I followed 
him. 

- Throughout his life, he never ceased to 
grow in stature, perspective, and understand- 
ing. As President of the United States, he 
rose to supreme heights, meeting the many 
challenges of his time with unexampled skill 
and statesmanship. Millions, and hundreds 
of millions, of people who never knew him 
personally, both here and abroad, loved him 
and followed his leadership. 

He led our country out of the depths of 
the most devastating economic depression we 
have ever known—a depression in which our 
entire national economy seemed to be on the 
point of total paralysis. He gave hope and 
help to millions of unemployed and their 
families, to the sick, to the aged, and the 
infirm. He helped to build into our economy 
permanent safeguards against unbridled 
boom and bust. He gave labor its first bill 
of rights; he gave business new rules of fair 
play—and new opportunity for expansion. 
He introduced social justice into the insti- 
tutions of our Government. 

But most of all, in domestic affairs, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt fought for the little man, whom 


* he called “the forgotten man at the bottom 


of the economic pyramid.” Roosevelt strove 
skillfully and zealously for the recognition 
of the rights of all minorities, regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

In this field, as in so many others, he was 
not only a man of words, but a man of action. 
He said he believed in equal rights for all 
Americans. He translated that belief into 
concrete actions. He established the first 
Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
He vigorously supported that commission. 
He said he hated discrimination and in- 
equality. He seized every practical opportu- 
nity to show by his actions that he meant 
what he said. Although his ancestors had 
come to these shores more than 130 years 
before even the founding of the Republic, 
he remembered that they had, originally, 
come from abroad. He said, on one famous 
public occasion, that all of the American 
people, except full-blooded Indians, “are im- 
migrants or the descendants of immigrants.” 

He understood that immigrants had 


understood the doctrine of human 
equality. - 

He was 2 compassionate man, who had 
suffered himself and who understood suf- 
fering in others, both mental and physical. 

He was a great leader of men; an eloquent 
spokesman of our national philosophy, whose 
words lifted up the hearts not_only of his 
but of all mankind. His words 


itself, endures. , 
- He had many friends who loved him, and 
His enemies ed 
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Like any other human being, he made mis- 
takes, But he learned from them. And he 
rarely repeated them. 

He was a great believer in experimental ac- 
tion, in action suited to the need, to the 
time, and to the people. Above all, he be- 
lieved in action, in moving forward, ever 
forward. He believed that energy was more 
efficient than efficiency. 

Understanding our democracy as he did, 
he understood how to utilize t’»« forces and 
pressures in the American Na‘.on to achieve 
progress for America and for the cause of 
freedom in the world. 

Franklin Roosevelt led America, and the 
free world, to victory in a great world war 
against the disciplined might of the most 
overwhelming assembly of military power 
which had ever been gathered up to that 
time. Under his leadership, this Nation of 
peace was swiftly and effectively converted 
to war. He led and inspired America to ac- 
complish miraculous deeds of production 
along with heroic deeds of combat. 

But primarily, Franklin Roosevelt was a 
man of peace. He loved peace. He sought 
peace. He dreamed of a world at peace, 
ruled by law rather than force. He con- 
ceived of the United Nations Organization. 
He built the foundations of the United Na- 
tions Organization. 

He said, “In the field of world policy, I 
would dedicate this Nation to the policy of 
the good neighbor. More than an end to 
war, we want an end to the beginning of all 
wars. America hates war. America hopes 
for peace. Therefore, America actively en- 
gages in the search for peace.” 

In almost countless ways, Franklin Roose- 
velt left a permanent imprint on America 
and on the world. The living monuments to 
his memory range all the way from the Salk 
vaccine against infantile paralysis to the 
atomic bomb, from the United Nations Or- 
ganization to the good-neighbor policy, from 
Federal insurance for bank deposits to social 
security for the aged and the needy, from 
TVA to. PEPC. 

For all these things, and for many, many 
more, Franklin Roosevelt was responsible to 
the point where we can say that if he had 
not been President, these developments 
would not have taken place. 

Yes, Franklin Roosevelt was a great man. 
I believe that in the hearts of the American 
people, without regard to party, the name of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt will always be 
ranged alongside those of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln as saviours of our 
country and of our freedom. 

He will always be remembered as the 
friend of the oppressed, the hungry, and the 
poor. 

He loved humanity. 

He was a friend of man, 





Foreign Aid Program Not One-Way 
Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the fol- 
lowing article by Elmer Roessner, which 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
Boston, Mass., on February 2, 1958, en- 
titled “Foreign Aid Program Not One- 
he Street—It Helps United States, 
T 0”: ‘ 
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ForEIGN Arp ProGRAM Not ONE-Way STREET— 
Ir Heirs UNITED STarTes, Too 


(By Elmer Roessener) 


After 15 years of it, there is still con- 
siderable misunderstanding about America’s 
foreign aid. 

A recent Trendex poll showed that 57.6 
percent of all Americans favor cutting for- 
eign aid to provide more money for missile 
and space programs. Many said in effect, 
“It’s time we stopped shipping our tax 
money overseas.” 

Many Americans believe that is exactly 
what we do; that somebody down in Wash- 
ington ties up bundles of $1, $10, and 
$100 bills, puts made in America labels on 
them and sends them to less fortunate na- 
tions abroad. 

Many suspect that when the money is re- 
eeived in, say Benightedstan, officials there 
peel off the top bills and stuff them in their 
burnooses and give what’s left to the poor. 


SPENT HERE IN UNITED STATES 


It doesn’t work that way at all. No money 
is sent abroad. What is sent is credit. And 
it’s sent only for specific purposes. 

It works this way: Suppose that Benight- 
edstan needs $10 million for a new water 
works, or needs that much worth of grain 
to relieve a famine. If the American Gov- 
ernment approves of plans to help the na- 
tion, Uncle Sam says in effect, “I’ve put $10 
million to your account in the United States. 
You can draw that money to spend for spe- 
cific purposes in the United States.” 

That $10 million represents tax money, of 
course. It came out of the pockets of you, 
me and millions of others. But it is spent 
right here in the United States. It creates 
jobs in factories, jobs on ships, incomes for 
farmers, and profits all around—subject to 
more taxes. 

In most cases, the United States requires 
the benefited country to set up “counter- 
part” funds. In this hypothetical case, 
Benightedstan would have to set up a fund 
of $10 million worth of Benightedstan si- 
moleons, or whatever the currency is. 


EACH DOLLAR WORKS TWICE 


In some cases, these counterpart funds 
are used to build and maintain United 
States embassies; in other cases they are to 
be used for local improvements, such as 
building roads, canals, etc. 

Thus, every contributed dollar works 
twice; once for the critical need and again 
in the local emonomy. In practice, they 
work many times over because what is spent 
locally for wages is spent again for goods 
and services. And if the contribution builds 
up the local economy, the beneficiary coun- 
try may become a better customer for Amer- 
ican goods and a better supplier of imports 
into the United States. 

Some may ask, “Why didn’t Benighted- 
stan simply use $10 million worth of si- 
moleons and buy the water works, or the 
wheat?” 

The answer is that while the currency 
may be very good in that country, it is of 
scant value here. A foreign currency is good 
only if desired goods can be purchased with 
it. We accept francs in payment of ma- 
chines and materials here because American 
business can use them to buy wine, cognac, 
fashions and other French goods. But if a 
country is too poor to have a surplus to 
sell abroad, its currency isnt worth much 
beyond its own borders. 


BUSINESS, NOT CHARITY 


Charity is not the principal consideration 
in foreign aid. Most of it is allocated on a 
hard-headed business basis. 

We help many nations so they will not 
have to turn to Russia for assistance. We 
help them because we want to make them 
our customers and to be their customers. 
American exports have risen greatly since 
the end of the war; a big reason is that we 
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have developed the buying power of our 
friends. 

It is frequently said that gifts abroad do 
not buy friends; that the recipients regard 
us as suckers, Let them think of us as they 
will. If we can create profitable two-way 
trade, they will stick with us when the first 
H-bomb is fired in anger, 





New World Tensions Require Most 
Dedicated Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the leading newspapers in my dis- 
trict has been conducting a very in- 
formative and worthwhile campaign 
against apathy and indifference toward 
the participation in one of our greatest 
liberties, the right of all citizens to go 
to the polls to vote. 

This campaign is being conducted by 
Mr. V. Y. Dallman, civic leader and edi- 
tor of the Illinois State Register in 
Springfield, Ill. Mr. Dallman has seen 
politics from the practical side. He has 
been a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention on many occasions 
and was one of the original Roosevelt 
delegates in 1932. He has a keen un- 
derstanding of the operation of political 
organizations and is eminently qualified 
to speak on this subject. Because these 
articles reflect a realistic view of many 
of our political organizations, I am tak- 
ing the liberty to include the first of a 
series of articles which Mr. Dallman has 
done on this subject. The following is 
an editorial whieh appeared in the Illi- 
nois State Register on January 21, 1958: 





NEW WORLD TENSIONS REQUIRE MOST juss. 


DEDICATED LEADERSHIP 


Military problems, new twists to the cold 
war, sputnik and muttnik are assuming an 
increasingly important relevance to our local 
and national politics. 

If our scientific and governmental au- 
thorities are correct in assuring us that the 
next 5 to 10 years will be critical ones in the 
survival of our Nation, and we have no 
means of disputing them, then the political 
decisions which we make begining with the 
elections this year will be surpremely im- 
portant. The very term “civil defense” is a 
recognition that survival is as much a prob- 
lem of local governments and the States as 
of the National Government. The Rocke- 
feller Commission projection of 65 million 
possible casualties in an initial attack 
(which is a generally accepted figure) simply 
means that there is no comfortable margin 
of safety anywhere. 

The Mayor of Chicago or Detroit or St. 
Louis may find himself far sooner in actual 
battle than the man in a frontline trench. 

Presuming then that our scientists and 
military engineers are correct, our choice of 
Chief ‘Executive, governors, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and even the members of local 
legislatures and officers of local governments 
will to a considerable degree determine: 

1. Our capability of avoiding such a strug- 
gle by wise and effective diplomatic methods, 
or 


2. Our will and capacity to survive, if an 
attack should come. 


Our escapes were very narrow ones from 
total conflict in the Korean war, and befors 


that in the crisis of the Berlin airlift. There — 
can be no assurance that fortune will be s9 


kind on other occasions. 

You may say that all of the above is plati. 
tude, but platitudes have a way of : 
true and logical. If our times are 
then we must choose our governors from 
among the able, passing over the showmen 
and sometimes amusing addlepates who 
might be tolerated in less strenuous periods, 
We cannot afford to risk the luxury of ha’ 
second-rate men directing the policies of our _ 
local, State, and National Governments, .- 

The 1958 campaign will be waged on the 
argument as to which is the better 
Democratic or Republican, to entrust with 
national safety. Presently there are certain 
factors of advantage for the Democrats: 

1. The President is no longer accepted gs _ 
infallible, and his popularity, as President, 
has declined, without regard to uneasiness 
caused by his unfortunate illnesses. s 

2. Public opinion polls give the Democrats 
54 percent of the Midwest vote, the 
tei in 20 years, over the Republican 

arty. 

3. The claim that everything’s booming is 
an exploded one. With 3.3 million unem- 
ployed in December, the highest for any 
December since 1949, with most economists 
forecasting a continuance of the recession 
to mid-1958, the Republican prosperity 
claims are discounted. 

4. The dramatic Soviet successes in 
launching space satellites, the testimony of 
scientists and military officers regarding red- 
tape, cutbacks, and complacency have jolted 
the confidence of the American people, and 
caused them to ask if we are as invincible 
as we have been assured. 

5. Republican management of education, 
the training, treatment, and usage of sci- 
entists has been questioned by men and 
newspapers of all parties and particularly by 
the military, educational, and scientific au- 
thorities whose opinions are not to be dis- 
regarded. 

6. The argument that only the Republl- 
can Party can maintain an adequate nation- 
al safety and still keep the budget balanced 
is demonstrated to be a political myth. The 
budget will be seriously unbalanced in the 
next 2 years. 

7. Political registrations show a clear pref- 
erence for the Democratic Party over the 
Republican Party, although the tendency to 
vote a split ticket leaves the Democrats no 
room for gloating on this account. 

8. The Democratic Party can claim to have 
passed a civil-rights bill of sorts while in 
control of Congress, albeit a weak one. Re- — 
publicans can properly claim credit for as- _ 
sisting in the passage, and the suppression 
of the ineffable Democratic Governor Faubus 
of Arkansas. 

a RA 


Front Row 
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1958 
This is the finest article I have seen on 
the effect of communism 


it works: 
- Front Row 
(By Michael Chinigo) 
Rome.—Britain and Italy are scheduled 
to hold general elections this year. 
And Soviet Russia is expected to dedicate 
attention to these ’\Nations in the 
coming months in exploitation of the pre- 
election weakness inherent in democracies, 
Britain has already shown this weakness 
with Macmillan’s offer of a nonaggression 
and with consideration it is giving to 
the Polish plan for an atomic vacuum in 
central Europe. 
One has but to go back a few months to 
find a proposal for a nuclear demilitarized 
gone in central Europe right in the London 


es. 
wes. significantly, the British Labor Party, 
with portly Bevan in the lead, have been 
‘elamoring for the complete neutralization 
of Germany (with German Social Democrat 
leader Ollenhauer echoing approval). 

Observers of the British scene say that 
preelection concern by the Conservative 
Party is responsible for the softer British 
Government line toward Soviet Russia. 

There is plenty of pressure right now, in- 
side the Conservative Party and especially 
outside of it, on Macmillan to carry his own 
peace-seeking venture still further. 

Typical of this growing pressure is the 
position taken by the London Daily Mirror 
which influences a good slice of British 
opinion. 

The Mirror has been claiming these days 
that the current impasse is due to the fact 
that everyone discusses but no one is 
talking. 

OUTLINES FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 

And it follows this with a five-point pro- 
gram for Prime Minister Macmillan as a 
yehicle to peace. 

Point 1. Macmillan has a standing invita- 
tion, from Khrushchev, to go to Moscow. 

Point 2. He should accept the invitation 


now. 

Point 3. He should go to Moscow immedi- 
ately after he returns from his Common- 
wealth tour. es 

Point 4. He should advise the Russias he 
will keep Ike-and the other allies. informed. 

Point 5. He should have a frank exchange 
with the Soviet leaders on the nature and 
the timing of a conference. 

Ip other words, the suggestion is that Mac- 
millan should undertake a unilateral 

» initiative. : 

Since this would furnish good electioneer- 

ing material, it can not be entirely excluded 
_ that Macmillan will not act along the Mirror 


. Or, at least, seek something else which will 
Prove as effective for his own party’s election 
campaigning. , 
The opinion in informed Western circles is 
that Russia is hoping for just such British 


Italy, the southern ridge of NATO de- 

was given special attention in the 

last few days by Foreign Minister Gromyko. 
WANTS ITALY IN VACUUM ‘ 
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But ‘in Italy, it has become the subject of 


in Italy and bitter and’ prolonged controversy between 


the Red and anti-Red political fronts. 
Together with the neutrality issue, it is 
local Red leaders an unexpected 
initiative in the electoral campaign which 
has already started. 

The Hungarian bloodbath sent Italian 
communism slithering down to its lowest 
level. 

The other parties talked about national 
elections to exploit this moment of weakness. 
But no agreement could be reached among 
the parties and the idea of premature elec- 
tions was abandoned. 

CLIMBED HIGH AGAIN 


Then came the sputniks and communism 
climbed right back, they say, almost to the 
old high mark, 

Now, they are ready for the elections, and 
elections are being held. 

Moscow, it seems, has a way of handling 
the situation in individual nations as well as 
the overpolicy of expansion. 

At times it seems amazing how the Krem- 
lin comes up with timely action to help a 
Communist party in the free world. 

It looks like they-have a permanent psy- 
chological warfare organization with an over- 
all p! group and then specialized de- 
partments which take care of thé propa- 

needs in the individual nations. 

It has to be something permanent to be 
so consistently effective and so perfect in its 


It would take a psychological board of the 
free-nations to cope with what the Kremlin 
is able to do so effectively. 

Such a board might think up some initi- 
ative which would knock the wind out of 
the Soviet sails. 

The West has the brain&. * 

But they have been working singly. 

Until they unite, the Kremlin is going to 
continue to appear to the world as the 
champion of peace, the initiator of all the 
peace proposals, the stanch defender of un- 
developed nations and of freedom-peoples 
outside their own orbit. 





Introduction of Bill To Amend Section 
221 of National Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to amend section 
221 of the National-Housing Act to per- 
mit families displaced from a com- 
munity by ac of the Federal Govern- 





A 


ment, whether or not such community 


has a workable program, to be relocated 

in section 221 housing“in another com- 

munity. if it has such a program and is 

within commuting distance. 

Under the National Housing Act as it 
; reads, special FHA mortgage in- 

surance aids are available for financing 


~ housing for families who are displaced 


from urban renewal areas or as a 
result of governmental action, such as 
acquisition of privately owned lands for 


general, these J 
interest -rate, long-term loans—with 
funds supplied- from FNMA, 
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Except for communities which are 
carrying out urban redevelopment proj- 
ects under Federal aid contracts entered 
into prior to August 2, 1954, or which 
are carrying out urban renewal projects . 
in connection with major disasters, the 
section 221 aid is limited to families who 
are being relocated from homes in com- 
munities which have adepted a work- 
able program for dealing with their 
overall problems of slums and blight. 

Thus, a community which has no 
“workable program” may request section 
221 housing, but this housing must serve 
families displaced from home located in 
communities which—with the two ex- 
ceptions noted—do have workable pro- 
grams. In my view, Mr. Speaker, the 
failure of a local community to adept a 
workable program~should not prevent 
the Federal Government, where other- 
wise feasible, from making relocation 
housing aid available to those families 
displaced from such a community as a 
result of Federal action. Accordingly, if 
a community which has both a workable 
program and a section 221 program is 
willing to extend eligibility for occu- 
pancy of section 221 housing within its 
own borders to families who are dis- 
placed by Federal governmental action 
from a nearby locality having no work- 
able program, there should not—in my 
view—be any reason why this should not 
be permitted by Federal law. 

The bill which I have introduced today 
would permit this result. In my own 
community, it will allow persons living 
in villages, cities, and townships outside 
of Toledo—which has a workable pro- 
gram—to take advantage of 221 housing 
located within the city limits of Toledo. 
It will also permit the.villages, cities, and 
townships—which have no workable pro- 
gram—to make future 221 housing avail- 
able to county residents .displaced by 
Federal governmental action. 





A Proposed Office of Consumer Counsel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


' OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the recommendations made to the 
General Court of Massachusetts by Gov. 
Foster Furcolo, of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and our former distin- 
guished colleague in the House, was the 
passage of legislation to establish in 
Massachusetts the office of consumer 
counsel. 

The ‘main function of this bill is edu- 
cation and informative, and the members 
do economic research on the impact of 
various measures on the welfare of the 
consuming public in general and to re- 
port their findings to the governor and 
the general court. In addition, the office 
of consumer counsel, consisting of a 10- 
man unpaid advisory ¢onsumer counsel, 
and a paid consumer counsel with a staff, 
are to conduct educational activities for 
the enlightment of the consuming public, 
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The consumer counsel is also to investi- 
gate complaints from consumers and if 
the matter is serious enough to suggest 
legislation. If the bill becomes law it is 

_ also to represent the consumer interest 

in all public utility and rate hearings. 

Among those appearing recently before 
the committee on State administration 
of the Massachusetts General Court in 
support of this recommendation was Rev, 
Father Robert J. McEwen, 8. J., of the 
Department of Economics of Boston Col- 
lege, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

In my extension of remarks I include 
the statement made by Father McEwen 
to the members of the committee on 
State administration, as well as an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Boston Pilot 
of Saturday, February 1, 1958, and an 
editorial appearing in the Boston Globe 
of Friday, January 31, 1958: 

SumMMaRY oF TesTIMONY OF RosEeRT J. Mc- 
Ewen, S. J., on But To EsTABLIsH A CON- 
SUMERS COUNSEL 
I am appearing before you today as a pri- 

vate citizen representing nobody but myself. 

I speak as one who has spent 20 years in 

the study of economic questions and it is 

from the viewpoint of economic justice that 

I am interested in seeing the establishment 

of a consumers counsel in the State govern- 

ment. 

For many years I have been investigating 
the-problem of fair prices and fair markets 
and it is my considered conclusion that the 
greatest obstacles to the achievement of 
equitable conditions in the market place are 
consumer ignorance and the lack of effec- 
tively organized consumer representation. 
The State, as the one body created to pro- 
mote the general welfare, must undertake to 
help the consuming public by giving it a 
specific defender. Every other group in the 
economy is now represented both by private 
and by State agencies. In simple justice, 
why should the consumer be left out? 

In reality this should not be considered 
@ partisan measure. It is inconceivable that 
either Republicans or Democrats could take 
the positoin: (a) That the consumer should 
any longer be left completely unrepresented; 
or (b) that the State cannot afford the tri- 
fling amount of money that will be’ involved 
in the establishment of such an agency. 

Neither is it conceivable that reputable 
businessmen would seriously appose the 
granting of equal representation for the con- 
sumer interest. As a matter of fact, the 
honest, reputable businessmen would have 


the’most to gain from the activities of such . 


@ consumer counsel in investigating and 
publicising the efforts of that small unscru- 
pulous minority which is constantly bring- 
ing the good name of business into public 
disrepute. In this way, the general level of 
business ethics can be gradually raised. 
Three years of operation of such an 
agency in the State of New York have not 
produced any evidence of either harm to 
legitimate businesses or waste of the tax- 
payers’,money. On the contrary, it has won 
enthusiastic approval and ‘su from 
business. The fact that England has just 
recently enacted a stringent law governing 
the terms and practices of installment selling 
shows that they, too, are awareof the neces- 
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This ts probably a natural human’ tend- 
ency, but in the process the protection of the 
public interest somehow gets lost. No in- 
formed person, aware of current develop- 
ments in the field of administrative law, 
would deny this practically universal danger. 
The consumers’ interests are, therefore, 
almost completely forgotten. 

Now, ours is a system of government by 
checks and balances. In such a system the 
representatives of business and other profes- 
sional groups all serve a usefal purpose in 

sure that no public action is taken 
without their: particular viewpoint being 
considered. But no one now speaks ex- 
plicitly for consumers, All the consumers 
counsel bill attempts to do is to be sure that 
somewhere in this process of checks and bal- 
ances someone will be commissioned to stand 
up for the rights of the unrepresented con- 
sumer, 

By enacting this bill now, Massachusetts 
would be taking the lead among these United 
States, fully in accord with her proud tradi- 
tion as a pioneer among the States in the 
enactment of progressive social legislation, 


[From the Boston Pilot of February 1, 1958] 
PLAN FoR PEOPLE 

The age of automation has provoked much 
thought and not a few recommendations in 
areas other than that of business. While 
industry is readying itself for the full im- 
pact of the still-to-be realized cal 
improvements some political leaders have 
urged that the Government be prepared to 
meet the future changes in economic life. 

The Governors of Massachusetts and New 
York, for example, have recommended to 
their legislative bodies something new in 
State government. Both have 
that an office of consumer counsel be estab- 
lished as part of the executive department 
of the State. At the present time, New 
York has~a recognized woman economist 
functioning as the personal adviser to the 
Governor on consumer problems. Mean- 
while there are several bills before the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature to establish a simi- 
lar office and the Commonwealth may well 
show the lead in introducing such a change 
in State offices. 

Industrial developments have led to the 
production of immensely complicated items. 
Consumer ignorance in the face of these 
changes could leave the public at the mercy 
of those who might be tempted to take ad- 
vantage of such lack of knowledge. A 
proper State agency not unlike other ac- 
ceptable regulatory bodies, could make in- 
forma available to the public and act as 
the consumers’ agent in the investigation of 
complaints. Not to be overlooked in all of 


public in matters of rate, fee, and license 


hearings. : 

The most pressing problem of government 
at any level is to safeguard that group of 
wea daoaan tai tiee ie dane In 


aired—it is difficult ti any 
Surely, those oppose plan are 
interested in ; e) the : or. 


public utilities on behalf of equitable 
ment for the householder. These 


pledged to support the general welfare, must 
show concern for the who are not 
organized om their own behalf and should 
not be expeeted to. A consumers’ counsel, 


with advisory powers, would be the watch, ; 
aide 





Annual Breakfast of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES “A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES | 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the’ 


Department of New Jersey, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, held its annual breakfast 
conference with the New Jersey United 
States Senators and Members of Con- 
gress today at the Ambassador Hotel in 
the city of Washington, D. C. 

The breakfast was largely attended by 
national, State, and local officers and 
comrades. Addresses were made by 
Commander in Chief Richard L. Roude+ 


} 


; 


bush; Comdr. Edgar R. Schuler, Depart- « 


ment of New Jersey; Omar B. Ketchum, © 


director, National Legislative and Re- 
habilitation Services; Hon. Ciirrorp P. 


Case of the United States Senate repre-. 


senting the State of New Jersey, and 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, dean of the 
New Jersey congressional delegation. 

The speeches set forth in some detail 
the top priority objectives of the 1957- 
58 VPW program. 

As a part of my remarks and with the 
permission of the House, I present @ 
résume of the conference as follows: _ 
Guests ATTENDING THE 1958 NEw rent 

VFW CoNGRESSIONAL BREAKFAST 

Senator Cuirrrozp P. Casz; Congressmen 

‘CHaRLEs A, WoLverton. Ist Congressional — 


District; Mruron W. GLEenn, aa Coogee 
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rehabilitation services; 


_— Wyman Chadwick. 


gressional breakfast 












eas Name 


. and Mrs. Stephen R. 
“ erg, C. M. H. 
Lt. Frederick N. NeNair, 
©. M. H. 
Set. and Mew Nicolas 


Oresko, C. M. H. 
' Comdr. and Mrs. Edgar R. 


Schuler. 
i Mrs. Betty Butler, D 
; ment Auxiliary president. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Me- 
Laughlin. 
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um, director, national legislative and Montelimar, France, he staged a one-man 

Francis J. McNamara, machinégun assault to permit. medical-aid 

+ director, national legislative service; men an opportunity to recover seven 

D. Jones, assistant director, national wounded comrades from enemy-held terri- 

tation service; Francis W. Stover, legal tory. Later, with two other men, by means 

-counsel; Wilson D. McCarthy, public relations of hand grenades, he recaptured an Ameri- 

__gnd news officer; Dr. Robert A. Bell, medical can mortar position which had been taken 
tant; Garland J. Godwin; Mr.and Mrs. by a’German squad. 


SYaATEMENT oF Epcar R, SCHULER, CoM- 
MANDER, DEPARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


“sey, Veterans of Foreign Wars, I wish to bid 
you, the Members of Congress from New 
Jersey, welcome. We hope you have enjoyed 
your breakfast and this meeting with your 


13 constituents. 
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| © MeNair, Frederick Vallette Jr., lieutenant, 
United States Navy: Born March 13, 1882, - suicide, dés 
General 
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This year is our seventh annual trek to° 


Washington, and each year we find it more 
pleasant to greet old friends and make new 
ones. In previous years we have made 
Known to you the various needs of our vet- 
erans in the State of New Jersey, and may 
I say that you have felt kindly and acted 
according to their needs. 

Breaking bread with you this morning are 
the representatives of the 37,538 members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the State 
of New Jersey. These members are vitally 
interested in the rights of the veterans in 
our State, and, yes, the veterans in this 
Nation. 

This year we feel that we have a just con- 
cern regarding the rights of the veteran. 
We are reminded of the information in head- 
lines in newspapers just 1 week prior to 
Christmas 1957. 

With the appointment of Sumner Whit- 
tier as Administrator of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the way is clear for an economy 
drive in Congress. The.Administration is 
asking for non-service-connected’ benefits to 
be joined with social-security benefits and 
the money saved to be used in the missile 
program. This is the first reduction in vet- 
eran benefits since the.72d Congress allowed 

_ itself to be smooth-talked into enacting a 
law entitled “An act to maintain the credit 
of the United States’”—yes, we refer to the 
Economy Act of 1933. : 

There are members of this organization 
from World War I who are aware of the fact 
that scarcely had this act been signed, when 
programs of huge expenditures for various 
projects were offered by the administration 
and passed into law, many of them a com- 
plete waste of public funds and the best of 
them brought little or no return to the 
welfare of the Nation. 

With sorrow and some anger these vet- 
erans saw the Economy Act rushed through 
the Senate andthe — despite the pleas 
of the veteran organizations at that time. 

* These veterans recall that following its en- 
actment into law the resultant deprivation 
in many instances of the older veterans of 
the little pension they had always felt they 
could rely on, some thousand committed 

pairing in the realization that 
the country they had served and which al- 


large. 
1915. Other ey ways recognized their traditional rights to 
engagement of Vera Cruz, That was a sad day in the his of our 
Lieutenant McNair- a oe 
‘eminent and conspicuous in command of 
ee - He exhibited courage and skill 
_ im leading his men through the action of ation are fully aware that the only posi- 
occupation of the tive way to insure the peace, it that we have 


consideration had deserted them. 


country. We pray that you gentlemen will 
see to it that it never happens agafh. 
The veterans in New Jersey and yes this 
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few recent headlines, “NATO countries ob- 
ject to basing missiles and bombs in their 
territory—aAll agree to a 15-month study of 
the United-States offer, meanwhile ask for 
more talks with Soviet Russia in peace of- 
fers.” Or this headlinet “No more military 
aid to be given to Marshal Tito as he objects 
to our reappraisal cf his country—Economic 
aid is to continue.” or this headline: “The 
President will ask Congress for a stepped-up 
program of foreign aid with an increase of 
$625 million over last year’s appropriation 
of $325 million.” 

To you the honorable men of Congress 
these are the headlines in regards to our 
foreign policy. Now allow me to quote a 
few news items that will materially effect 
all veterans, yes, the men that made it pos- 
sible for this country to still have a foreign 
policy. 

“In the President’s budget we find reduc- 
tions in expenditures in hospital and med- 
ical care—from $807 million to $803 million— 
reductions in hospital construction expendi- 
tures from $39 million to $36 million, with 
only $9 million requested in new appropria- 
tions. 

We do not have near enough veterans’ 
hospitals, yet the President sees fit to cut 
this the most important program of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. We should have the 
finest medical facilities available to care for 
both service-connected and non-service-con- 
nected needy veterans. We need special 
diagnostic centers, and centers for terminal 
care of the desperately ill requiring long- 
term nursing and attention. 

In the housing section of the budget we 
see that the President is determined to let 
the Veterans’ Adminitsration guaranteed and 
Veterans’ Administration direct loan pro- 
gram die in July 1958. 

I cannot accept the argument that we 
cannot afford such a program, and these 
thoughts are shared by all veterans in our 
great State and—yes, this Nation. We in 
New Jersey are confident that the congres- 
sional delegation will once again support 
the veterans pleas, and be strong and solid 
in our support. I thank you gentlemen. 





Five-Pornt ProGcrRAM oF Top. Priority OBJEc- 
TIVES OF THE 1957-58 VFW NaTIONAL 
PROGRAM 


A. FOR GREATER NATIONAL SECURITY 


1. Prompt development of a Missile Pro- 
gram worthy of the unquestioned super ority 
of American know-how and resources. 

2. Continued United States experimenta- 
tion, research, development and testing of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons until an ac- 
ceptable system of international inspection 
and control is adopted. 

3. Maintenance of the mightiest, most 
modern and scientific air, ground and naval 
forces in the world, and reaffirming support 
for strong American Merchant Marine. 

4. Encouragement to top 10 percent of 
United States high school graduates, through 
an incentive program of generous scholar- 
ships, to enroll in science training courses. 

5. Continuing demand for a workable sys- 
tem of Universal Military training; encourag- 
ing American youth to aspire for training 
imi the service Academies of the United 
States; and active support of the National 
Guard and Reserve programs, 

6. Endorsing the Cordiner report and its 
implementing legislation (S. 2014 and H.R. 
7574) to change and improve the method of 
computing basic pay for the Armed Services. 


B. FOR A STRONGER FOREIGN POLICY AND & 
RESOLUTE AMERICANISM 


1, Withdrawal of diplomatic recognition 
and Soviet Russia; cutting off free world 
trade with Red China and the Soviet bloc 
of captive states; and active support for the 
anti-Communist underground movement be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 
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2. Continued opposition to United States 
participation in any form of world federa~ 
tion or government including Atlantic 
union; favoring exclusion of Red China and 
other Communist countries from the United 
Nations and the expulsion of such Com- 
munist countries as are now members of 
the United Nations. 

3. Reaffirming complete opposition to 
communism in all its forms, foreign or do- 
mestic; and renewing request that May 1 of 
each year be officially designated as Loyalty 
Day, with nationwide observance of such 
a day. 

4. Urging Congress to strengthen the 
Smith Act; eliminate subversive employees 
from any agency of the Federal Government; 
and to empower the States to legislate 
against subversive activities within their 
borders. 

5. Vigorous condemnation of the tyranny 
and brutality imposed upon the Hungarian 
people; renegotiation of the Status of 
Forces Treaties to prohibit trials of American 
servicemen by foreign courts; and prompt 
return of all Americans who are held as 
prisoners of war by foreign nations. 


C. FOR BETTER HOSPITALIZATION AND 
MEDICAL CARE 

1. Construct additional hospital beds and 
launch program of selected hospital renova- 
tion in the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital system, based upon VFW survey and 
national encampment resolutions. 

2. Recommending salary increases for Vet- 
erans’ Administration medical personnel 
comparable to the pay, allowances, and fringe 
benefits available to the medical personnel of 
the armed services and the Public Health 
Service. 

3. Increase average Veterans’ Administra- 
tion general medical and surgical bed occu- 
pancy rate to not less than 95 percent, and 
provide outpatient treatment for disabled 
and aged part III pensioners, as well as 
veterans with service-connected disabilities 
who are in need of treatment for non-service- 
connected disabilities: 

4. Establish selective system of admissions 
to Veterans’ Administration hospitals for 
non-service-connected disabilities based on 
length and type of military service with 
preferences for combat and overseas service 
in wartime. 

5. Maintain specific Veterans’ Administra- 
tion records of all informal applications for 
hospital treatment which have been denied 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and a wait- 
ing list that accurately reflects the number 
of both service-connected and non-service- 
connected veterans who have been delayed 
or denied admission for 5 days or more, 


D. FOR A SOUND VETERANS’ WELFARE PROGRAM 


1. Continuing demand for top considera- 
tion for veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities, and that rates of compensation be 
increased by 25 percent for ‘disabilities in- 
curred in combat, and by 10 percent for dis- 
abilities incurred overseas in time of war, 
and that expeditionary and campaign service 
be classified as wartime service where coni- 
pensation and other veteran benefits are in- 
volved. 

2. Adoption of a separate and liberalized 
pension program for the disabled and aging 
World War I veterans, with. an increase .in 
the pension rates applying to all pensioners 
on the part III pension folls. 

3. Amend existing law to provide that 
widows of World War II and Korean veter- 
ans shall be eligible for pensions under the 
same requirements that apply to widows of 
World War I veterans, and increasing the in- 
come limitations which affect payment of 
pensions to otherwise qualified veterans and 
widows. . 

4. Redefine “unemployability” to provide 
that half-time.or less-than-half-time self- 
employment with less than half the usual 
remuneration, or other employment at less 
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than the Federal minimum hourly rate of 
$1 should not be considered as “substantial 
gainful employment” to deny payment of 
pensions under the part III pension pro- 

, if said limited employment is due to 
disabilities and/or age. ~ - ~ 

5.-Amend existing Jegislation to provide 
that Social Security old-age and survivors 
benefit payments shall not be computed as 
income to deny pension payments to veter- 
ans and/or dependents and that Social Secu- 
rity disability payments shall not be reduced 
by reason of Veterans’ Administration death 
compensation and pension payments. : 

6. Increasing reimbursement for burial ex- 
penses to $300, and that funds received by 
a widow, including commercial life insur- 
ance, which are expended to pay the debts of 
the deceased, as well as the cost of burial, 
shall not be considered as income to deny 
payment of pension. ; 

7. Continuing vigorous support and pro- 
tection of veterans preference in Federal em- 
ployment, and requesting creation by the 
Congress of civil service appeals procedure 
independent of the. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

8. Continuing opposition to the Bradley 
Pension Commission report and those recom- 
mendations which would curtail or adversely 
affect the welfare of veterans and/or their 
dependents. 


E. FOR IMPROVED GOVERNMENT RELATIONS), 
AFFECTING VETERANS 

1. Establish in the United States Senate 
a standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
comparable to the standing Committee on 
pens sem Affairs in the House of Representa- 

ves. 

2. Provision for a Secretary of Veterans’ 
Affairs in the President’s Cabinet to insure 
proper recognition of the problems and pro- 
grams for the Nation's war veterans and 
their widows and orphans. 

3. Support the programs for veterans ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’. Employment 
Service, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, Bureau of Employment Security, 
State employment agencies, and the United 
States Civil Service with par- 
ticular emphasis on the problems of older 
ve 4 

4. Oppose freezing, or withholding, by the 
Bureau of the Budget, of funds for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration which have been ap- 
propriated by the Congress. 


VFW Frve-Potnt Procram 
(By Omar B. Ketchum, director, VFW 
national ‘legislative and rehabilitation 













F ebruc 
representation ft is doubtful if veterans 
would be granted special consideration, 
Members of Congress and most public of. 
ficials are busy men and women. ee tit 
reveals that the best approach to : 
is not a voluminous presentation of severa, | 
hundred resolutions but instead a brief ang 
concise picture of the highlights of the eur. © 
rent VFW program of activities, 
current five-point program meets that neeq 
and method of approach to win the sympa. 
thetic consideration of Members of Congress 
and public officials. It should carefully be 
pointed out that the absence of an approved 
national convention resolution from 
point program does not mean that said res. 
olution will not receive any consideration > 
or action by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, _ 
As previously stated, many resolutions do not 
make for brevity. In the five-point program 
one item does not take priority over another 
merely because of its position on the list. 
The first point in the five-point program 
(A) concerns itself with matters of national 
security. Of prime concern was the question 
as to whether the United States has a missile 
and rocket program comparable or 
to any other nation in the world. It was the 
belief of the VFW committees that the 
United States has a know-how and - 
superior resources if the Nation dedicates it- 
self to the task and, consequently, calls fipon’ 
the President and the Congress to promptly 
develop a missile and rocket program that is 
worthy of the unquestioned superiority of* 
American know-how and 
























































modern air, ground and naval forces in the 
world, including a strong American merchant 
marine. Realizing that the atomic-hydro- — 
gen-cobalt age will require an adequate pool © 
of trained. Amierican scientists, the point 
program calls for a United States incentive 
science educational program of generous 
scholarships to the top 10 percent of United 
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each year be officially designated as Loyalty 
Day with nationwide observance of such a 
day; urging Congress to strengthen the 
gmith Act which has come under Supreme 


‘court objections, and to eliminate subver- 


sive employees from any agency of the 
Federal Government, sensitive or nonsensi- 
tive, as well as to authorize the States to 
enact legislation against subversive activi- 
ties within their own borders. Last, but not 


, least, point B emphatically condemns the 


tyranny and brutality imposed upon the 
Hungarian people and renews a VFW de- 
mand for a renegotiation of the status of 
forces treaties to prohibit trials of American 
servicemen by foreign courts. 

The third point of the five-point program 
(Cc) suggested ways and means for better 
hospitalization and medical care. It de- 
manded the construction of additional Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals and a pro- 

to renovate certain existing hospitals 
which have grown old and costly to operate, 
fn accordance with a survey that was made 
by VFW service officers and on the basis of 
resolutions adopted by the VFW National 
Convention in Miami Beach. Another pro- 
posal recommends salary increases for VA 
medical personnel comparable to the pay 
and allowances for medical personnel in the 
Armed Forces and the public health serv- 
ice. In an effort to increase,use of existing 
VA hospital beds point C recommends that 
in all Veterans’ Administration general, 
medical and surgical hospitals the bed oc- 
cupancy rate be increased to not less than 
an average of 95 percent, and that many 
beds could be vacated for greater needs if 
outpatient treatment was provided for dis- 
abled and aged pensioners, as well as vet- 
erans who have service-connected disabili- 
ties but who need treatment for non-service- 
connected disabilities. 

Another hospital and medical care recom- 
mendation designed to benefit veterans who 
have had the most arduous service would be 
4 priority system of admissions to hospitals 
for non-service-connected disabilities with 
preference for combat and overseas service 
in wartime. Then, to make certain that a 
true picture is reflected at all times con- 
cerning the number of veterans who are un- 
able to get into Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals point C calls for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to maintain records of all in- 
formal applications for treatment which 
have been denied, and to keep a waiting list 
that accurately reflects the number of both 


The fourth point (D) deals with a sound 
veterans welfare program. It insists upon 
first consideration for veterans with sérvice- 


World War I veterans, 
poy in the pension rates which now apply 
wo all pensioners on the part III pension rolls. 
_Point D also calls for the same pension 
treatment for widows of World War II and 
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cause they are trying to earn a small supple- 
mental income, and would amend the law so 
that the receipt of social security old-age and 
survivor benefit payments, as well as disabil- 
ity payments, would not affect the payment 
of pensions to veterans and/or dependents. 
Another important item calls for an increase 
of burial expenses from $150 to $300 and that 
funds received by a widow, including com- 
mercial life insurance, which are used to pay 
the veteran’s burial costs and debts would not 
be counted as income to deny payment of 
pension. 

Consideration is also given to employment 
matters under point D by calling for vigorous 
support and protection of veterans preference 
in Federal employment and asking the Con- 
gress to set up an appeals procedures separate 
from the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion where the Commission would not be re- 
quired to render a final decision upon some 
action that may have first been decided with- 
in the Commission. Last,-but not least, point 
D expressed continuing opposition to the 
general philosophy of the Bradley Pension 
Commission Report, and particularly those 
recommendations which would undermine, or 
adversely affect, the welfare of veterans 
and/or their dependents. 

The fifth point (E) deals with recommen- 
dations to improve Government relations 
where veterans are involved. It reaffirms a 
longstanding VFW demand for the estab- 
lishment in the United States Senate of a 
standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
which would be comparable to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. It also calls 
for the creation of a Secretary of Veterans’ 
Affairs in the President’s Cabinet to make 
sure that the problems, programs, and costs 
affecting the Nation’s veterans and their de- 
pendents would have consideration at top 
levels of Government. 

Point E further demands support for vet- 
eran’ programs which are administered by 
the Veterans’ Employment Service, Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, Bureau of 
Employment Security, State employment 
agencies and the United States Civil Service 
Commission. It would give particular em- 
phasis to the problem of older veterans 
which is under consideration by several di- 
visions in the United States Department of 
Labor. In conclusion, the five-point pro- 
gram speaks out against the practice, from 
time to time, of the Bureau of the Budget 
in freezing, or withholding, funds for the use 
of the Veterans’ Administration which have 
been appropriated by the Congress. 

If present plans mature, this five-point 
program will be officially presented to the 
second session of the 85th Congress, through 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, on 
February 4, 1958, by Commander in Chief 
Richard L. Roudebush. You are invited to 
discuss, distribute, and support this program 
among veterans, with the public, and espe- 
cially with your United States Senators and 
Representatives when you write or come in 
contact with them. 





If I Were the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1958 
Mr. BYRD. . Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
an editorial by Martin Himler, which 


appeared in the Hungarian Miners Jour- 
nal on January 2, 1958, and was carried 


. 
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by the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald on January 15, 1958. 
{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 15, 1958] 


Ir I WERE THE PRESIDENT 
(By Martin Himler) 


If I were the President of these United 
States I would realize that it is indeed time 
for greatness, and would act accordingly. 

I would subject the Kremlin to an acid 
test, by submitting to the world a bold, a 
daring plan, a plan that would reestablish 
America as the shining hope of the suffering 
world, as she once was. 

A plan that would be as great as our 
United States. 

I would call a summit meeting without 
much delay, and with previous approval of 
our allies and-of Congress I would submit— 
openly, in plain sight of the whole world— 
the following plan: 

Both sides to put an immediate stop to 
testing atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

The NATO nations to evacuate West Ger- 
many, Russia to evacuate East Germany. 

The Americans to abandon their overseas 
air fields, Russia to evacuate the satellites. 

Both nations to cut the armed forces and 
defense budget in half, with the British and 
French, in fact all other nations to follow 
suit. 

The immediate abandon of NATO and 
SEATO, also the Warsaw alliance. 

Recognition of the Chinese Government, 
and dropping Chiang Kai-shek by the 
United States with the Chinese Government 
recognizing the independence of Formosa. 

All of these moves under strict interna- 
tional control, with the right of both parties 
to inspect each other’s military and naval 
establishments. 

With defense budget cut in half, the 
United States is to contribute $20 billion 
yearly, during the coming 10 years, to an 
international fund, to be managed by the 
United Nations, to assist the newly liberated 
have-not nations. 

The U. S. S. R. to contribute $10 billion 
yearly to the same fund, and a proportional 
contribution by every other nation profiting 
from the cut in their own defense budget. 

With approximately $40 billion each year, 
the have-not nations would soon reach a 
tolerable level of prosperity, and the threat 
of general anarchy would cease everywhere. 

And with the new peaceful atmosphere, 
and new prestige and power of the United 
Nations, such minor disturbance of Cyprus, 
Israel, Jordan, etc., would soon be settled. 

If the Kremlin is sincere in seeking a just 
peace they could hardly turn down the 
offer. 

If they play up the everlasting prattle of 
peace only for propaganda purpose, let them 
beat, or even meet this offer. 

Utopia? 

It may be so. 

But it is high time to take the initiative 
from the Kremlin, and to show the world 
the sincere good will of the United States. 

Is it too high a price to pay for peace and 
for the sincere admiration of the peoples of 
the whole world? 

What is the alternative? 

Increasing tension between the two camps, 
increasing burden of armaments, $40 billion 
for next year, more and more in succeeding 
years; until the burden would crush man- 
kind in both camps; and perhaps an end too 
horrible to contemplate. 

Let us consider our own position soberly. 

We could stand $40 billion yearly, with 
20 of them for home defense, and 20 for as- 
sisting our fellow men everywhere. 

And every American would be far happier 
to spend half of our present defense budget 
for constructive charity, than for sterile and 
useless war machines. 

With $20 billion to be contributed in ma- 
chinery and goods our economy would not 
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suffer from the sudden drop in defense 
spending. 

With approximately $40 billion yearly as- 
sistance to the have-not nations, their 
standard would be raised sufficiently to pro- 
vide a much larger market for business and 
commerce for the advanced nations. 

Pailure of such a plan for a gigantic help 
will inevitably drive such nations to chaos, 
and to totalitarian system, either Commu- 
nist or Fascist. 

Peoples of the world, even the so-called 
backward peoples are aware now that a bet- 
ter life exists than their own, and feel that 
they are entitled to a better life. 

They know that industrialization is the 
answer, that capital has to be gotten, or cre- 
ated, and are impatiently searching methods 
to speed up their advancement. 

Where is the tremendous amount to come 
from? 

Private capital is justly unwilling to in- 
wade most of those countries, the fate of 
Dutch investments in Indonesia is a sharp 
reminder, and there are others in various 
other eountries. 

All that remains for them is to lift them- 
selves by their own bootstraps, to take out 
part of the daily bread from the mouth of 
their own peoples, even as Russia had to do, 
and is still forced to do, to carry the arma- 
ment burden. 

Such sacrifice could only be obtained by 
force, for the daily bread is all too small in 
those countries. 

Do we prefer them to follow this road? 

The road that inevitably leads them to the 
Soviet camp? 

Yes, it is time for sober evaluation of the 
world, and it is time for greatness. 





Modernization Only Answer to Competi- 
tive Disadvantages Under Which Ameri- 
can-Flag Fleet Operates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon. 
orable John J. Grogan, national vice 
president of the AFL-CIO and president 
of the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, has 
forwarded a letter to the President dated 
January 29, 1958, voicing his adverse 
opinion to extending the replacement 
period for ships receiving operation sub- 
sidy from the present 20-year period to 
25 or more years. John J. Grogan is 
also the mayor of the city of -_Hoboken. 
I consider him one of the best authori- 
ties on this subject matter and submit 
his opinions for your consideration, 

The letter follows: 

INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE 
AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS 
or America, AFL—CIO, 
Camden, N. J., January 29, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: In your budget messxge to the 
Congress, on January 13, 1958, you stated: 
“It appears that the replacement period for 
ships receiving operation subsidy might well 
be extended from the present 20-year period 
to 25 or more years.” 

Upon extensive examination of the pres- 
ent condition of the American merchant 
marine, we feel that the enactment of such 
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a revision of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 would be a serious blunder. The 
American merchant fleet in operation at the 
present time is obsolete. A well-balanced 
merchant fleet is necessary both for our 
country’s trade and for our national de- 
fense. We are in a period today where 
atomic power and other developmefits are 
making vessels obsolete even prior to the 
time they are off the ‘drawing boards. 
Tanker size has increased tremendously since 
our tanker fleet was built. We lack ore 
vessels. Our cargo carrier designs must be 
drastically changed. Every country with 
which we are in competition for carrying 
trade has a much newer, faster and more 
modern fleet than ourselves. There is no 
sense for the American taxpayer to pay ves- 
sel construction and operating subsidies for 
obsolescence. 

The Merchant Marine Act, as already 
written, does permit the Maritime Admin- 
istration, upon due consideration, to extend 
the 20-year ruling where it has proven diffi- 
cult or indeed impossible for an operator. 
Some owners now have to build more effi- 
cient vessels for competitive reasons, but 
those operators who would find 20-year re- 
replacement difficult, have already obtained 
extensions from the Maritime Administra- 
tion under the present law, and we claim 
that further amendment is not necessary. 

We also feel that the best avenue to event- 


ual reduction of operating subsidies for the . 


Government, is modernization to offset in- 
creased cost of operation. As a vessel grows 
older, maintenance charges increase tre- 
mendously, and it becomes less competitive. 
If we have a modern fleet, maintenance 
charges, meaning charges, repairs, etc., be- 
come comparatively less and operating sub- 
sidy is reduced thereby. By extending re- 
placement time, eventual subsidy cost to the 
American taxpayer will be, therefore, in- 
creased and not decreased. Only moderni- 
zation can offset the competitive disadvant- 
ages under which the American-flag fleet 
operates. 

Poreign ship operators, operating under 
much more favorable tax advantages than 
granted to American operators, have added 
new vessels and scrapped old ones every year 
since 1942. American ship operators have 
not added a new vessel to their lines, ex- 
cept those purchased from the Government, 
since prior to World War II. 

Also, it is entirely possible that the length- 
ening of ship replacement life by 5 years 
will increase the difficulty of financing the 
vessels in question, even with mortgage in- 
surance. With present fluctuations in prime 
interest rates, and with very probable fu- 
ture fluctuation assured by the booms and 
recessions inherent in our economy, the ob- 
taining of long-term financing becomes ex- 
tremely difficult, particularly when increased 
repair experience must be provided.for in the 
latter years of the vessel’s life. 

For all these reasons, we respectfully sub- 
mit that the intent of the administrative 
branch of the Government to extend the re- 
placement life of a vessel from 20 to 25 
years, would have very serious repercussions 
upon the adequacy of our merchant fleet for 
national defense purposes, and would de- 
feat the very purpose of saving money which 
such a proposal is obviously intended to 
serve. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. Grocan, President, 
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Address by Hon. Herman E. Talmadge, of 
| Georgia, Before the General Assembly 
of Georgia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


7 IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
é Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of my remarks in addressing a joint 
session of the General Assembly of Geor- 
gia on February 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Appress OF UNITED STaTEs SeNaTOR HERMAN 
EB. TatmapGe Brerore A JOINT SESSION OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF GEORGIA 
Governor Griffin, Lieutenant Governor 

‘Vandiver, Speaker Moate, members of the 

General Assembly of Georgia and my 

friends, it is a heart-warming experience for 

me to be back here this morning with you 
members of the general assembly and other 
friends. 

It’s good to be in Georgia. ; 

There are few other places that stimulate 
for me as many fond memories as does this 
hallowed chamber. 

Seeing old friends here recalls to mind 
the happy experiences which we have shared 
together in years past. 

My first words must be to acknowledge 
the generosity of your kind and courteous 
javitation to address you again this year. 

I think it is but fair to tell you that any- 
time you invite me I will be here, since I 
consider an invitation from the sovereign 
General Assembly of the State of Georgia 
& command which I cannot refuse. 

And nowhere, except in my own house and 
fireside, do I feel more at home than here on 
this rostrum speaking to men that I know, 
speaking to men that.I respect, speaking to 
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to me whom I honor as true Georgians and 
teal Americans. 
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men whose friendship I cherish and speaking © 
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I said to you then that whenever_any of 
you were in Washington that you had better 
not miss coming by to see us and visiting 
with me, my staff and my family—making 
my Office while you are in Washington, your 
_office and making my home while you are in 
Washington, your home. 

I renew that invitation today. 

Your visits have made it a lot easier for 
me to be away from home and to carry on 
my duties as I would wish to do and that 
you would have me to do. 

Being in frequent touch with the senti- 
ment of the people back home is vitally neces- 
sary to any Senator or Congressman who 
would maintain a proper perspective in 
Washington's hectic and chaotic atmosphere. 

Let me remind you, and let me remind 
the people of Georgia, though Herman Ta.- 
MADGE is in Washington in attendance upon 
the Senate, that he is as near to you as your 
mailbox or your telephone. 

I would be remiss if I did not tell you how 
pleasant has been my service with the Mem- 
bers of the Georgia delegation in Congress. 

They form a great team. 

I am proud to be one of its Members. 

I take this occasion to pay each and every 
member of the Georgia delegation in the 
House the highest tribute for their long and 
effective service to the people of Georgia and 
to thank them for their valuable help and 
cooperation they have extended me in my 
initial year's service as a freshman Senator. 

No words can adequately describe my feel- 
ing of gratitude for the. wise advice and 
helpful counsel given me by my distinguished 
senior colleague, Senator Ricwarp B. RuSSELL. 

Under his sagacious leadership the South 
has been spared many inequities—inequities 
which would have been forced upon us had 
it not. been for his statesmanship and re- 
sourcefulness in the leadership of many gal- 
lant fights which have turned back the tide. 
This leadership is an inspiration for all who 
love their country. It is without reserva- 
tion that I say to you I am honored to be 
fighting at his side and under his able direc- 
tion. 

At this time, I feel that I must recall the 
rewarding association which all of us on the 
Georgia delegation had with one of its mem- 
bers, Judge Henderson Lanham, of the 
Seventh District, who has passed from among 
us. 


Judge Lanham, who won his spurs as a 
champion of the people in this very hall, 
was one of the Nation’s best Congressmen. 
He was devoted to his people and, signifi- 
cantly, was going to attend a public meeting 
when a tragic and untimely accident ended 
his life. My memory is warm for him, just 
as are the memories of his constituents whom 
he served so well, All of us miss him very 
much, 

Gentlemen of the general assembly, never 
before in the annals of this country have 
we seen a time like~this’ in. our Nation’s 
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decline in our economy, by the farm de- 
pression, and by a host of other factors, 

It was on October 4 that Soviet Russia, a 
nation considered backward and a third-rate 
power 25 years ago, launched a missile con- 
taining in its head a satellite which was 
placed in an orbit around this earth at a 
speed of 18,000 miles per hour. 

That accomplishment shocked the world. 

It told the American people that we have 
been asleep. 

It told the American people that many 
of our leaders have been more interested in 
selfish political considerations than they 
have been in defending the country. 

Even though past failures and shortcom- 
ings in maintaining our defenses must be 
laid at the doors.of both political parties, 
these failures and shortcomings are not in 
any instance—that I know of—the fault of 
Congress. 

Congress consistently has been ahead of 
the Executive in recognizing and acting to 
meet the peril to our country. Our trouble 
has been purely and simply the result of 
maladministration, lack of leadership and, 
indeed, even indifference on the part of the 
executive branch. In no instance has Con- 
gress failed to heed the requests and recom- 
mendations of the Executive in any major 
defense area. 

Congress can appropriate money and can 
make the laws but the major responsibility 
must be fulfilled by the Executive and this 
it has not done. 

The s&d truth is that our defense effort 
has become mired in its own sprawling bu- 
reaucracy. 

Senator Russei., chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, has moved 
promptly. 

Prior to the session of Congress he desig- 
nated a Special Preparedness Committee, 
under the leadership of the resourceful Sen- 
ator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, of Texas, to in- 
quire into the state of our defenses. 

What that committee has found is alarm- 
ing, indeed. The findings have demon- 
strated that the Congress must step. in to 
insure the safety and security of this Nation. 

Let us examine for a moment. some of the 
testimony which this Nation’s top scientists 
and top military men gave to the Johnson 
committee. 

Gen. James B. Gavin, Chief of Army Re- 
search. and Development, swore that the 
Army could have put up a satellite a year 
or more ahead of the Russians. That they 
Had the missile to do the job—the Jupiter- 
C. Further that request after request was 
made for permission to put up an American 
satellite, the first request as early as the 
spring of 1956. But that all of these re- 
quests were denied. Instead of approving 
Army’s project Orbiter, the responsibility 
Was assigned to the Navy for a new and 
separate project Vanguard, in spite of the fact 
that the Navy then had no missile in being 
or in prospect to raise the satellite. 

This faulty decision, of which General 
Gavin spoke, resulted in an immense loss of 
prestige to this Nation at a crucial time in 
world history. 

It is mo wonder then that he retired 
from the Army in apparent disgust with the 
assertion that he could do more for the 
Army speaking for it as a free and unfet- 
tered citizen than he could do in uniform. 

Witness after witness,cited other short- 
sighted and disastrous mistakes which have 
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been costly beyond measure to the defense 
posture of this country. And to cap the 
climax, the outspoken, widely respected, and 
admired Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Vice Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force and former Chief of 
the Strategic Air Command, had some most 
interesting testimony for the Johnson com- 
mittee. He said that the mighty Strategic 
Air Command bombers were grounded for 5 
weeks in mid-1957 because of a failure of 
the Budget Bureau to provide funds for 
gasoline. 

I ask you, in the name of reason and in 
the name of commonsense, what kind of 
leadership do we have which squanders mil- 
lions of dollars on an arrogant, illegal, and 
unconstitutional airborne invasion of the 
sovereign State of Arkansas, yet, does not 
have one red cent to spend for gasoline to 
power our mighty bombers? 

What kind of leadership do we have which 
takes such drastic measures against our own 
people at a time when arrogant dictators of 
a godless power are brandishing their mighty 
weapons and threatening to blow every one 
of us off the face of the earth? 

There have been a series of reports on the 
state of our defenses which have been 
equally as alarming as the testimony before 
the Johnson committee. 

Some months ago, the President appointed 
a distinguished committee of eminent and 
qualified Americans to study our defenses 
and to make a réport to the National Secu- 
rity Council. 

This report, based upon America’s long- 
range prospects, found our position to be 
one of cataclysmic peril. 

That report has been suppressed by the 
White House, but a few of its details have 
leaked out to the press. 

Other reports such as the Rockefeller re- 
port and the top-secret Johns Hopkins re- 
port are startling in their revelations, Sum- 
ming up, they say the position of our country 
is deteriorating and that time is running 
against us. 

These are the dismal facts which con- 
fronted Senators and Members of Congress 
as they returned to Washington on January 
7, this year. 

The Soviets have a disturbing lead over 
us in other areas: 

They have almost as many army divi- 
sions as all of the nations of the free world 
combined and they are highly mechanized. 

Soviet submarines now number 600 or 
more while we have only 110. 

They have hundreds of 
bombers. 

They are expected to have an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile by July of this year. 

Top experts, now conducting secret studies 
for the Army, say that Russia has a force in 
being capable of throwing several hundred 
atomic bombers and perhaps 50 or more sub- 
marines with missile-launching equipment 
at us in a surprise attack. They would be 
more than adequate to kill 20 or 30 million 
people in this country, it is said, and knock 
out more than 10 percent of our economy— 
perhaps 20 percent. 

Soviet Russia with its avowed dedication 
to conquer the world is not building this 
great military force as a defensive establish- 
ment. 

The budget proposed by the President to 
meet this grave situation contains $4 billion 
in additional funds for defense over fiscal 
1957. Most of this increase will be spent on 
missiles and for theemaintenance and su- 
periority of the Strategic Air Command. 

Out of the highest peacetime budget ever 
submitted to Co 73.9 billion—the 
President asked for $39.8 billion for the De- 
fense Department. 

If this monstrous amount of money pro- 
posed for defense is expended prudently, we 
will have nothing to fear. 

Even more funds can be found for needed 
weapons within the Defense Department 
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itself by eliminating appalling waste and 
needless duplication of effort. 

The overall budget proposed by the Presi- 
dent is faulty in several respects. 

It seeks to make cuts where reductions 
are undesirable. 

It seeks to make increases in nondefense 
spending where increases are undesirable. 

The proposed budget would further cripple 
the farmers of this Nation; it would double 
interest rates on REA loans; it would leave 
our farmers to shift for themselves in case 
of disaster; it. would bring an end to sup- 
port for vocational education by 1960; it 
would reduce assistance for our old people, 
our dependent children, our needy blind, and 
our totally disabled; it would terminate 
grants to local governments for operation. 
of schools in federally impacted areas; it 
would shift to States and localities the re- 
sponsibility for public housing; it would 
curtail hospital construction to meet only 
urgent needs and expected in a special sup- 
plementary message later is a proposal to 
reduce veterans’ compensations and pen- 
sions. 

Now, I ask you what kind of a philosophy 
is it that has millions and billions for for- 
eign potentates and Communist dictators 
but has no compassion for our veterans, their 
widows, our elder citizens, the farmers, and 
others who work to sustain this Nation? 

What kind of a philosophy is it that de- 
mands billions more for outright gifts to 
seventy-odd foreign nations of the earth and 
in the same message demands that Congress 
raise the present debt limit of $275 billion 
by another $5 billion? 

What kind of a philosophy is it which de- 
mands an extension of trade and tariff poli- 
cies that have caused dumping of slave-wage 
goods on American markets to the harm and 
detriment of many American industries and 
their workers? 

What kind of a philosophy is it where the 
Federal Reserve Board with its tight-money 
policy attempts to Keep the lid on top of the 
economic chimney while the budget makers 
are feeding the flames of inflation at the 
bottom of the chimney? 

What kind of a philosophy is it that pur- 
sues a policy of scarce dollars and inflated 
dollars at one and the same time? 

What kind of a philosophy is it that pur- 
sues a policy of hard money for, the people 
and easy money for the bureaucrats? 

What kind of a philosophy is it that pur- 
sues a course of more and more inflation 
further endangering the insurance policies, 
the savings, the retirement programs of all 
our people and all of those other benefits 
which are based upon value of a sound cur- 
rency? 

What kind of a philosophy is it that has 
already robbed our people of more than 50 
percent of their savings and pension rights 
by deficit financing in 1939? 

What kind of a philosophy is it that would 
let the farmers of this Nation fall by the 
wayside to shift for themselves when billions 
of dollars in Federal Government subsidies 
are parceled out annually to industry and vig 
other lines of endeavor? 

The administration in Washington can- 
not answer these questions. 

It is time the American people demanded 
satisfactory answers to all of them. 

Of particular concern to those who are in- 
terested in the economic. welfare of this 
Nation is the plight of the American farmer. 

In a special message to Congress in mid- 
January, the President made several recom< 
mendations which, if adopted, would deliver 
the final destructive blow to agriculture in 
this Nation. 

He would cut parity to 60 percent. 

He would repeal the law that 
at 90 percent of parity 
when marketing q are in effect, regarde 
less of supply. 
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Secretary Benson’s policies have Griven 
many farmers off the land. They ey have 
plunged most of those who have 
into depression. y have kept our farmers. 
under constant threat of bankruptcy, 

We have had enough. 

We want no more of Benson’s starvation, 

I am fighting it all the way, 

As a farmer, as 2 Member of the Senate, 
and as a member of the Senate 
Committee, I will oppose these t 
and indifferent proposals as vigorously and 
as effectively as I know how. 

It takes no expert to see that current na. 
tional farm policies are planned depression 
for the farmer. s 

One does not have to be an economist to 
see that this starving to death of one 
group in our ‘economy is spreading to other 
groups, as it inevitably does, and is now 
doing. 

His loss of income and buying power is oni 
ing up vital markets for industrial products, 

Nothing less than a bold, new effective 
approach to this problem will suffice. Sucha 
new farm program must be forthcoming soon . 
if the present farm crisis is to be solved and 
if the agricultural depression is to be pre. 
vented from wreaking further havoc on other 
Segments of our economy. 

This program must be devised to: (1) Tet. 
the farmer farm; (2) assure him prices for 
what he produces commensurate with those 
of manufactured products; (3) assure’ him — 
and his family a fair and equitable share 
of the national income based upon the labor 
he expends in his work. 

The farmers of this Nation must look to — 
an overwhelmingly democratic Congress and 
a@ new Democratic administration dedicated 
to old-fashion Jeffersonian democracy to 
right these wrong, to resolve these inequities, 
and to really do something for the farmer 
and the American people. 

And, in conclusion, a word to our veterans, 
their widows, and their dependent children, 

All of those administration proposals which 
have been made or which may hereafter 
be made at this session. of Congress to trim © 
veterans benefits, to 16Wer existing compen- 
sation benefits for their widows or for their 
children, face certain defeat in Congress, 

Not only are we going to have to look for 
new concepts of administration in our Gov- 
ernment at home but also we are going to 
have to look for new concepts in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs! 

The cost of the cold war rises year by 
year. 

We see vast armed forces arrayed against 
each other in Europe, in the Middle East, in 
Africa, arid in Asia. . 

A careless shot could detonate a power that 
could destroy civilization itself. 

Time will soon be at hand when we will 
have to recognize conditions as they are. 

Though the future may now look dark, 






faith in the inherent greatness of our 
country and in the sturdy fiber and 
character of her sons ahd daughters. Biot 
You ask how can we Insure America’s” 
future strength and safety? 
The answer is clear. 
Now is the time to anchor our destiny’ 




























Now is the time for leaders and for le 
ship. ; 
We—the masses of the American peop 
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we prepare ourselves to meet that sacred 
eon we do so, as Americans have done 
since they first set foot on this homeland of 


OvWe do so humbly and with prayer to Al- 
mighty God for His benevolence and guid- 


weve do so with @ solemn resolution on our 
to make the sacrifices and to do 
work that needs to be done. 
Doing that, Americans and all free peoples 
here can look to the horizons of 
morrow with the assurance 
security under God will continue to be their 
heritage. aA 
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Peaceful Coexistence With Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


oF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Dr. 
Peter Zenkl was former lord mayor of 
“ Prague and Vice Premier of Czecho- 

slovakia. He has a long record of politi- 
cal and civic activity in his native coun- 
try of Czechoslovakia. Asa disciple and 
truthful follower of Thomas G. Masaryk, 
first President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
2 public, and as a coworker of Dr. Eduard 
Benes, he incurred the enmity of the 
Communist Party and Communist re- 
gime. He was able to make his escape 
to America. 

He is an active member of the Council 
of Free Czechoslovakia and was made 
chairman of the,executive committee of 
that council. 

Recently, he gave a paper on the men- 
ace of communism. Its analysis is very 
enlightening. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in.the 
Recor, as follows: 
ae PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE WITH COMMUNISM 
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in recommending peaceful coexistence with 
_ the free world after it has overrun, national- 
ized, and expropriated everything within 
reach and requires a period of calm to attend 
to internal difficulties and in order to build 

up strength for further conquests. 
~ Almost every day someone in Moscow, or 
: a. in Prague wnder Moscow’s permis- 
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opposite interest succeed.in living together. 
Furthermere, the United Nations is a serious 
attempt at coexistence of nations in the 
world regardless of their forms of govern- 
ment, the color of their skin, their religion, 
or the social stratification of their citizens— 
that is; in spite of men’s differences and the 
effects of their being individuals with free 
wills. 

In their propaganda for peaceful coexist- 
ence, however, the Communists overlook one 
fundamental fact. No matter how different 
people are, they must have something in 


common if they are to live together—some » 


mutual bond, common denominator, or com- 
mon purpose. If nations are to live peace- 
fully together, they require some common 
basis in law, they have to recognize certain 
basic moral principles. Or else they have to 
recognize someone higher than themselves, 
such as one common ruler, a court, or the 
Charter of the United Nations. The refusal 
to recognize the recent resolutions of U. N. 
concerning Hungary is the best case in point. 
By destroying human rights at home and per- 
sistent violation of their international agree- 
ments, the Communists have proven com- 
pletely that they recognize no one and noth- 
ing as higher than themselves—neither God 
nor any sovereign principle, no court or law, 
no universally recognized law of natural hu- 
man rights. Their own political philosophy 
has proved innumerable times that their 
highest law is class greed, international 
profiteering, and ruthless lust for power. 
Greed and power, however, are not and can- 
not become the common denominator of 
peaceful coexistence, either among persons 
or among nations. 

These who know communism through and 
through, who have relatives and friends in- 
carcerated in Communist ‘prisons and con- 
centration camps, exiles.to whom Commu- 
nists denied the possibility of a free or even 
a decent life in their homeland without 
destroying .their principles, are still for 
peaceful coexistence of, peoples and states, 
for coexistence of social orders of the most 
divergent types. But not before the Com- 
munists present proofs that they recognize 
some moral principles, some law by which 
their, acts.and behavior and ours can be 
judged. I affirm that peaceful coexistence 
is impossible so long as everything white 
in our country is called black, so long as 
strength of character is called treason, so 
long as Communist government refuses to 
bow before world opinion at least in inger- 
National affairs, as expressed in decisions 
voted in open sessions by the United Na- 
tions, for instance. 

Communist governments must learn to ac- 
cept world opinion, as did Great Britain and 
France. That is what we mean—not that 
they must think as we do nor adapt them- 
selves to our views. 

Let us not forget that Czechoslovak non- 
Communist parties at home wished to co- 
exist peacefully with all other parties and 
classes, including the Communists. That 
we were against civil war and made extreme 
sacrifices to prevent it. But the Commu- 
nists in Czechoslovakia proved to the world 
what they demand under the name of peace- 
ful coexistence. What they did to the dem- 
ocratic parties in our country they now 
wish to force on the rest of the world, and 
with the same arguments. “Let’s not cause 
civil war,” they shouted in 1948 in Czecho- 
slovakia. “‘Let’s not have a world war,” they 
shout now. At home they talked about the 


like to have the whole world in phalanx 
under them as a united front, where they 
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could make a sound against their regime. 
That is ‘the real purpose of Communist 
propaganda—not peaceful coexistence, but 
quiet acquiescence in silencing every force 
which stands in the way of the Communists 
attaining world sovereignty. 

If we examine the significance of Com- 
munist propaganda, we see at once that we 
must not be disarmed by the thought that 
communism is finished as an ideology, a 
pseudo-religion or as a fanatacism. On the 
contrary, we are now at the most dangerous 
stage of Communist development, when 
Communist leaders must compensate for 
their followers’. flagging conviction and faith 
in the doctrine by the use of force and vis- 
ible victories. Imperialism took possession 
of all ideologies and movements in the past 
as they declined—and was most dangerous 
because of the necessity of impressing their 
followers with crude power at any cost. The 
Turks invaded Central Europe after Islam 
began its decline as a religion. Napoleon 
won his great victories after the people's 
revolution had been defeated at home, 
Since international communism has nothing 
left to offér people in the way of ideals, noth- 
ing in hand with which to attract and bind 
people—it is forced to rely on tanks, sub- 
marines, and intercontinental missiles. 
Communist propaganda about peaceful co- 
existence is also one of its intercontinental 
missiles, which it fires across its border into 
the free world. 

Those who know communism at firsthand, 
who are experts on this type of interconti- 
nental missiles, are dutybound to tell the 
free world all they know about such propa- 
ganda weapons. ‘That is the reason for this 
article, 
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New Japan-United States Educational 
Exchange Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp an excerpt from the anh- 
nouncement made by the Japanese For- 
eign Office regarding the new agreement 
for the continuation of the exchange of 
persons program between the United 
States and Japan, and I should like to 
add that I am very pleased with this 
action. The program with Japan has 
been extremely well administered. The 
Japanese Government and people have 
cooperated fully. It is very important 
indeed for us to get better acquainted 
with our Japanese friends. 

There. being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New JAPAN-UNITED STATES EDUCATIONAL 

EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

A new program of educational exchange 
between the Governments of Japan and the 
United States of America was agreed upon 
today in the form of an exchange of notes 
between Japanése Foreign Minister Aiichiro 
Fujiyama and American Ambassador Doug- 
las MacArthur II. The ceremony took place 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Tokyo. 

The educational exchange program will 
make it possible for more than 700 Japanese 
university graduates to be awarded travel 
grants enabling them to go to the United 
States for further study and research during 
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the next 3 years. It will also provide oppor- 
tunity for approximately 100 American 
graduate students, lecturers, teachers and 
research scholars to visit Japan over the 
same 3-year period. 

The memorandum attached to the today’s 
exchange of notes provides for a continuation 
of the educational exchange program of the 
United States Educational Commission for 
Japan, moré popularly known as the Ful- 
bright program. Since 1951, 1,600 Japanese 
university graduates have received travel 
grants under its auspices to permit post- 
graduate work in the United States. The 
program also has made it possible for 315 
American students, lecturers, teachers and 
research students to visit Japan during the 
same period. 

Under the new agreement, the United 
States Government will make available up to 
743,760,000 yen to finance the program. The 
United States yen funds were derived from 
the sale to the Government of Japan of 
surplus agricultural commodities by the 
United States Government under the agri- 
cultural commodities agreements between 
Japan and the United States of America 
signed at Tokyo respectively on May 31, 1955, 
and February 10, 1956. 

The United States Educational Commis- 
sion in Japan is administered by a binational 
board of which Ambassador MacArthur is 
Honorary Chairman. Other members are: 
Dr. Massao Kotani, Prof. Kenko Kimura, Mr, 
Yoshio Muto, Mr. Morikuni Toda, Mr. Rob- 
ert J. Boylan, Chairman, Mr. Joseph S. Evans, 
Jr., Mr: Bert S, Heintzelman, and Mr. Charlies 
B. Jennings. 








Senator Norris Cotton, Columnist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Columnist Cotton,” which was 
published in one of New Hampshire’s 
leading newspapers, the Concord Daily 
Monitor, on Thursday, January 30. 

In commenting on the selection by 
Newsweek magazine of United States 
Senator Norris CoTron as outstanding 
among the 250 congressional cor- 
respondents who regularly write news- 
letters to their constituents, the edi- 
torial points out that Senator CoTTon’s 
journalistic talents have long been 
recognized in New Hampshire, and it is 
only fitting that he now should be 
awarded a professional rating as a 
political writer and pundit. 

I have privileged to know my distin- 
quished colleague for many years, and I 
can personally testify to the fact that 
not only is he extremely able but also 
that he is one of the wittiest and most 
articulate Members of the Senate. 

I share the pride of all residents of 
New Hampshire in this latest national 
recognition of Senater Corron, and I 
shall continue to read each issue of his 
newsletter with the gréatest interest and 
enjoyment. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: . 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 
There being no objection, the editorial ce 


COLUMNIST CoTTON 


Monitor readers know that one of this 
paper’s brightest editorial features is a col- 
umn written by Senator Norris CoTron. 

For a number of years the Senator has 
taken time out of a busy schedule, often 
burning midnight oil, to bring to his con- 
stituents an accounting of Washington do- 
ings that is folksy and pungent. 

His journalistic talent long has been rec- 
ognized in New Hampshire, and frequently 
by the Associated Press, which has sent out 
on its nationwide wire services quotes from 
his column. Now the Senator is given fur- 
ther recognition in an article in Newsweek, 
which has been looking over what it calls 
Washington's corps of amateur correspon- 
dents. 

Some 250 Congressmen file regular reports 
from the Nation’s Capital to thousands of 
weekly and daily newspapers and to millions 
of voters. Newsweek says some of their prose 
can be described as purple, but more often 
it is baldly political. But, it comments, all 
of these newsletters with a Washington date- 
line have one common purpose. They keep 
the name of a Congressman before voters 
and, by implication at least, tell his constit- 
uents he is working hard for them. 

Newsweek places-Senator Corron at the 
top of the list of these political-journalists, 
and rightly so. It says he “has carved him- 
self a special niche as the congressional col- 
umnist with the deftest pen and by his 
quips.” 

There have been many bright spots in 
the Senator’s reports. On the President’s 
state of the Union message he commented: 
“Yes, it was a good message. But if we are 
going to catch up and pass our enemies and 
at the same time keep solvent, speeches will 
not be enough. There must be constant, 
24-hour round-the-clock work by all hands. 
There are a lot of grindstones around here 
in need of noses.” 

Discussing the economy mood in Con- 
gress, he quipped: “The boys are in such a 
mood that if someone introduced the Ten 
Commandments, they’d cut them down to 
eight.” 

CoTron often is vexed by the slow pace 
of his colleagues in the Senate and once 
he said: “The Senate is proceeding by fits 
and starts, wheezing along like an old Model 
T, passing picayune bills such as ratifying 
an agreement with Canada putting pink 
salmen on a par with sockeye salmon. A 
mighty blow against discrimination.” 

Newsweek's choice of CorTron as the most 
able congressional correspondent is a tribute 
to him and also to New Hampshire. We 
think, however, that in about 4 years of col- 
umn writing, the Senator should be taken 
out of the amateur standing of his col- 
leagues. He deserves and has won a pro- 
fessional rating. 





Benson Farm Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr, TALMADGE, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the edi- 
torial, A Pian To Finish Small Parmer, 
from the January 22, 1958, issue of the 
Waycross (Ga.). Journal-Herald. ~~ 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recogp, 
as follows: 
A Pian To FINISH SMALL Farmer 


Few people who are even remotely f 
with the farm picture doubt that the pro. 
Abeah Sanleh vp small faauniod of Gen taal 
abou up of 
the Nation. = 

President Eisenhower, undoubtedly follow. 
ing the advice of Secretary of Agriculture. 
Ezra Benson, asked Congress to give him 
authority to cut price supports and to ease 
production controls. ‘ 

Specifically the administration wants to 
slash supports on major farm crops from 7§ 
to 60 percent of parity. (Parity is a price 
level considered fair to farmers when fe. 
lated to costs of production.) 

With the Nation's farm economy already _ 
in trouble it inevitable that such acs 
tion would destroy the little man_on the 
land who even now is s to k 
head above water. re a 

And it is hard to see how an easing of pro« 
duction controls would, at this time, better 
conditions, _We have been told for severa] 
years that there is a mounting surplus of 
farm products. 

Just what the solution is not even farm 
leaders can agree on. Recently Senator 
HERMAN TALMADGE suggested a two-price 
farm system which would put high price 
supports under all basic commodities raised 
for domestic Consumption and give the 
farmer complete freedom to plant all crops 
not for domestic use, 

TaLMaDGE said he believes farm commodi- 
ties: should be allowed to seek their own 
price level, with the Government making di- 
rect payments to the farmer oh the difference 
between price and parity on commodities 
used in this country. 

Certainly this is no time to cut the hard- 
pressed farmer adrift. Other segments of 
the economy are protected in one way or 
another. The farmer must compete with 
protective tariffs, various kinds of subsidies, 
minimum-wage laws, etc. ares 

Benson has failed to work out & 
p to stabilize farm conditions. There 
is little hope that he can and will do s0 
now. 

Meanwhile, the small farmer faces a harder 
struggle despite relatively good conditions 
generally. He is becoming disheartened and 
who can blame him? 

Somewhere along the line a solution must 
be found before the farm crisis deepens and 
endangers the economic structure of the 
entire Nation. 7 





The Starkweather Case : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS" 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 









\ Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


‘Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the! 
tion was shocked last week to receive the 
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- In the beginning he is a. 






A very penetrating editorial comment 
on this general subject is found in the 
Omaha World-Herald for January 31, 
1958. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 
_ There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
THE STARKWEATHER CASE 


If Charles Starkweather were a case apart, 
a biological accident, a monstrous freak of 
nature, then today all Americans. could take 
a deep breath of relief and give thanks that 
his mad career of murder had been brought 
to an end. 

But although his crimes were of a violence 
beyond precedent, nevertheless there was a 
certain flavor to the Starkweather story 
which brought back to mind a thousand 
others which have been told in recent years 
to an unbelieving America. 

The sideburns, the tight blue jeans, the 
black leather jacket—those have become 
almost the uniform of juvenile hoodlums. 

And the snarling contempt for discipline, 
the blazing haté for restraint, have become 
a familiar refrain in police stations and 
juvenile courts throughout the land. 

Except for the spectacular fury of Charles 
Starkweather’s crimes, the top headlines of 
recent days might have been given to the 
suicide of a Brooklyn junior high school 
principal named George Goldfarb. 

He was a good school man, so they said. 
A dedicated teacher of Many years’ exper- 
ience. 

But his school was located in one of the 
New York neighborhoods which have been 
taken over by juvenile gangs. A 13-year-old 
girl had been rapéd in the school. Boys had 
been beaten unmercifully, and for no evident 
reason. Hoodlums were virtually running 
the school. 

Mr, Goldfarb had asked for police protec- 
tion, but his school board had said no— 
that he, Goldfarb, should handle the prob- 
lem. Driven beyond endurance, the principal 
handled it by jumping from the window of 
his sixth-story apartment. : 


Let no one get the impression, let no one | 


give it, that these hoodlums—Charles Stark- 
weather and the Brooklyn punks—are typi- 
cal of American youth. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

Young Americans who are brought up in 
good homes by respectable parents, who are 
trained in churches and schools which teach 
the ancient disciplines and amenities, are as 
fine a generation as this earth has seen. 
Any one who has lived with them knows 
how readily they yield to guidance and how 
eagerly they take up responsibility. 

Yet to a greater degree than ever before, 
other influences are pulling some of these 
youngsters away from the orbit of the home, 
the school, and the church, and into the 


asphalt jungle. 


That is the problem. Not the many, not 

modern youth or the younger generation, 

the. few—the increasingly numerous 
few—who have slipped away. 

The human creature is not born civilized. 
animal; he 
might retreat into the sunless forests with 
far less discomfort than he experiences in 
Pits himself for Harvard. If he is ever 
a and practice the civilities he must 

guided, taught and disciplined by his 


Those are ancient but ha 
been a te truths, they have 


par- 
ents and educati 
4 - onists—who have gone off 


‘produce a better way of life.” 


<2 
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role of discipjine in the educational process 
will have to be relearned, 

In themselves, the Starkweather case and 
the Goldfarb suicide would prove little. But 
in combination with the hosts of similar 
crimes and sorrows which have been reported 
from almost every community in America 
they throw a great light on a problem which 
no responsible adult can afford to ignore, 





Need for Positive Programs in 
Atomic-Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Missouri was most honored last Satur- 
day night by the presence of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa, Senator Monroney, when he made 
a challenging address at a banquet spon- 
sored by the Jackson County Democratic 
Committee. y 

With rare clarity, Senator MonronEey 
emphasized the need for positive pro- 
grams in order to meet the problems of 
the atomic-space age. 

His suggestions are worthy of the con- 
sideration of every Member of this body, 
and therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that the story on his speech, published in 
the Kansas City Star of February 2, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Urces a PLan To Tame ATOM—SENATOR MON- 

RONEY TELLS DEMOCRATIC DINERS WE NEED 

A Peace Funp—As KIND FACE FoR UNITED 

SraTes—NvucLeEaR POWER Can HoLp KEy TO 

Many WorRip TROUBLES, HE Says 


A billion-dollar atoms-for-peace program 
to march along with the Nation's $40 billion 
defense program so America can show its 
kind face as well as its tough face to the 
world was advocated here last night by Sen- 
ator Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma. 

He spoke to a sell-out crowd of 650 Demo- 
crats at a fund-raising dinner at the Hotel 
Muehlebach. Especially honored at the 
event was Senator Sruarrt SyYMINGTON, of 
Missouri, who is seeking reelection, and 
Harry S. Truman, former President. 


WILL CATCH UP 


“We are going to catch up with Russia 
in the missile race,” Senator MONRONEY as- 
sured his listeners. “We will do it by put- 
ting a balanced defense ahead of_a balanced 
budget. The trick is to get the commander 
in chief to take back the power he has sur< 
rendered to the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Senator predicted that with Russia 
and the free world on equal terms in military 
power there would be no third world war. 

He warned that our defense-must not be 
permitted to go soft. He said that at this 
point there would still be thte problem of 
winning the confidence of the 1 billion un- 
committed people of the world, scattered in 
Africa, Asia, and the Near East. These peo- 
ple, he said, are seeking a way of life. 

'“They will not turn to a nation that can 
show only how many millions of persons it 
can cremate “with its missiles,” he said. 
“They will turn to the nation that is able to 
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, BOON FROM ATOM 


Turning to his atoms for peace sugges- 
tion, the Senator said that within a year 
there will be atomic reactors capable of the 
economic production of irrigation and 
drinking water from sea water. 

In areas where cheap fuels are not avail- 
able $1 million reactors can turn out enough 
power to light and heat a city of 10,000 on a 
pack ef enriched uranium that could be 
sent in by air mail. 

The Senator said there is much to be 
done in the field of medical and agricul- 
tural research, 

“And we are not even across the threshold 
of the use of atomic power in transporta- 
tion,” he added. 

Senator Monroney also aimed some barbs 
at John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
and Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Senator accused the Republicans of 
lack of imagination and lack of.initiative in 
the field of foreign affairs. He said their 
program consisted of one part massive rigid- 
ity and the other part “a retread of all 4 
Democratic tries.” 


CHANGE THE TIRES 


“While we appreciate the flattery of imi- 
tation, I am sure that President Truman 
would never expect to use the same worn 
tires over a period of 10 years. A football 
coach who would play the same plays in 
the same conference for 10 years would in- 
sure his team of a cellar position. I’m afraid 
the Russians are on to the Democratic 
Statue of Liberty play after all these years— 
yet Dulles is still calling all of the old ones. 

“We need a foreign policy that has in- 
spiration and imagination. We're being 
asked for billions in aid but not 1 cent for 
new ideas that can win the hearts and minds 
of the uncommitted billions of people around 
the world. 

“While Russia is moving aggressively 
around the world with new programs, Dulles 
warms over and waters down the Truman 
ideas which he inherited 6 years ago.” 


HIT§ AT BENSON 


The speaker paused to aim another har- 
poon at Secretary Benson and has farm pro- 
gram. The Senator said his statistics indi- 
cate that farm income is still dipping, while 
costs to the consumer of farm products rises. 

“To sock the producer and the consumer 
with the same rock, 2 birds with 1 stone, is 
quite a feat,” the speaker continued. “But 
under Benson’s ricochete romance farm pol~< 
icy he’s able to.do it not once but with 
monotonous \regularity.” 

Senator MonroNney said Benson programs 
have reduced the farm population, accord- 
ing to the latest census figures, by 134, mil- 
lion persons in the last year. Since 1950 
the exodus has totaled 4 800,000 persons, the 
speaker said, adding: “Benson’s target seems 
to be 10 million off the farms by 1960.” 


BLASTS FISCAL POLICY 


A third target was the Republican fiscal 
policy. He said the increase in carrying 
the public debt from 1955 to 1958 totals 
more than $2.8 billion. MoNnroney said that 
sum was enough to finance the entire mis- 
sile program, yet a Government-sponsored 
high-interest rate policy has added that sum 
to the Government’s budget. 

“Now at long last, the Federal Reserve 
bank, undoubtedly under Government pres- 
sure, has recognized the danger of this tight- 
money policy and has launched timid action 
to bring the interest charges, both for Uncle 
Sam and John Q. Public, back toward Demo- 
cratic levels,” he continued. “This wasted 
charge for extra interest costs could have 
provided for the school construction pro- 
gram, scientific scholarships and far more 
constructive uses, Instead it has given us 
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a record-breaking number of business fail- 
ures, the ending of business expansion. _ 
DEMOCRATS FOR PEOPLE 


“The major difference between the two 
parties becomes thus apparent. The Repub- 
licans believe in high wages for money—and 
the Democratic Party, high wages for people. 

“I do not accuse the Republicans of bring- 
ing on a depression. But like the safety 
engineers say about workers who have re- 
peated accidents, that they are ‘accident 
prone’—I do charge that the Republicans 
are depression prone.” 

MoNRONEY was introduced by former Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman, who presented the 
Senator as “an old friend who knows what 
he’s doing and where he’s going; and who 
never talks idly on any subject.” 

The dinner was opened by James L. Wil- 
liams, Jackson County Democratic chair- 
man, who introduced Representative Ricu- 
aRD Bo.LLInG, Kansas City; Representative 
Georce H. CurisTorHEer, Butler; Edward V. 
Long, lieutenant governor; John M. Dalton, 
attorney general; Haskell Holman, State 
auditor; M. E. Morris, State treasurer; Walter 
Toberman, secretary of state; Wilbur F. 
Daniels, Fayette, State Democratic chairman; 
Mark Holloran, St. Louis, Missouri’s National 
Democratic committeeman; county- officials 
and members of the Missouri General As- 
sembly. 





The Individual in the Age of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Curtis], has a long and distin- 
guished record in thé Congress. He 
served in the House for 16 years, in 10 
of which he was a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

My colleagues in the Senate are aware 
of his splendid service in this body. 
However, I should like to call their at- 
tention to the fact that the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has many other ac- 
tivities and attainments, among them his 
membership on the board of trustees of 
the Nebraska Wesleyan University, where 
he is making a very worthwhile contri- 
bution to the advance of that splendid 
institution of higher learning. 

On January 30 he addressed a convoca- 
tion of the university on the occasion of 
their founders day. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
splendid address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue INDIVIDUAL IN THE Acz OF SPACE 


(Convocation address delivered by Senator 
Car. T. Curtis, at Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Thursday, January 30, 1958) 


At this founders day convocation, it is 
appropriate that we turn our thoughts to 
the beginning of Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. It was on. January 20, 1887, that the 
action was taken to bring this institution 
into being. The history of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan has been a history of service rendered. 
Year after year those who enrolled were 
given an opportunity for an education and 
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an enrichment of their lives to thé end that 
they might leave to serve. As time goes on 
our gratitude to those pioneering Methodists 
of faith and vision increases. 

Twenty-three years before this founding, 
Abraham Lincoln stated in a speech at Balti- 
more, Md., on April 18, 1864, “It is no fault 
in others that the Methodist Church sends 
more soldiers to the field, more nurses to 
the hospital, and more prayers to heaven 
than any. God bless the Methodist Church. 
Bless all churches, and blessed be God, who, 
in our great trial, giveth us the churches.” 

In my lifetime man has witnessed the 
greatest technological advance ever encom- 
passed in the spam of 50 years. We have 
come to accept the great changes in trans- 
portation and communications as routine 
living; the marvel of television, and the speed 
of jet transportation are ordinary. One of 
the most significant accomplishments of this 
period, and one which occurred during your 
lives was the splitting of the atom. 

The world was awed by the military po- 
tential of atomic energy. It filled men with 
both doubt and fear. Individuals of faith 
and vision rejected the idea that atomic 
power had been perfected to destroy all the 
monuments of civilization and culture, and 
all the evidences of God’s love and grace. 
As a result great strides have been made 
toward the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

A highly important aspect of the peaeetime 
atom is the great source of electric power. 
Our own State of Nebraska is having a part 
in that development. Our country’s first 
atomic powered submarine, the Nautilus, 
not only makes almost limitless runs without 
refueling but it. can travel under ice. Our 
railroads are becoming deeply interested in 
atomic powered locomotives, 

Since World War II ended we have shipped 
tens of thousands of shipments of radio 
isotopes from Oak Ridge, Tenn., for use here 
and abroad. These isotopes used as tracers, 
have been particularly of benefit in the fields 
of medicine and agricultural chemistry. By 
the use of this tracer technique we have 
learned how milk is formed in the cow, how 
much nutrition corn derives from applied 
fertilizer, and how the release of noxious 
substance from lake bottoms kills fish, and 
many other important facts. 

Our shipments of isotopes have enabled 
English doctors to provide better treatment 
for blood diseases and thyroid disorders. 
Danish physicians have patients gather at 
one central location to be treated when 
phosphorous and iron radio isotopes arrive 
from the United States. In Latin America, 
noteworthy has been made in the 
treatment of chronic leukemia, thyroid dis- 
orders, tumors and other tropical diseases. 
In Japan, where atomic bombs were dropped 
only 12 years ago, shipments of our isotopes 
have vastly improved pearl culture by illus- 
trating how calcium is deposited in oyster 


shells and pearls. The future will hold many, © 


many advances which will be for the benefit 
of mankind. 


of the major 


ing contributions to aerodynamics, 
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century ago. Man has had the conquest of 
space in mind almost since the time when 
man first existed. 3 

Willie Ley, scientist and atthor, describes 

this new age, Man Invades Space. He says, 

im part: “It was noon in Asia, early m 

in Europe, and late evening in the West. 

ern Hemisphere on October 4, 1957, when | 
shortwave sets, for the first time in history, 
received manmade signals from space. The — 7 
planet earth had just acquired another 
satellite.” 

Since the first pmanmade satellite began 
to orbit many people have been prone to view 
the future with pessimism, to predict calam- i 
ity, and to feel that man and civilization : 
were headed for oblivion. They wondered 
ff materialistic communism was proving to 
be superior to Christianity. 

Let us reject all such feelings of gloom 
and distrust. Let it be asked: In whose 
hands does the future rest and what being 
has dominion over the Hmitiess space? _ 

The answers to these questions are the 
same today as they were prior to October 4. 
He who views the age ef space with fear and 
trembling doubts Ged. 

These days of rapid development and the 
fast changes are a time of testing. Our 
faith is béing tested. It is time that we 
asked ourselves some elementary and basic 
questions. Is God's domain limited? Is 
this earth His creation and the recipient of 
His love, and is all ef outer space beyond 
His realm? 

A recent article in Life magazine discusses 
the frontier of space. It speaks of the num-_ 
ber of planets as being in the hundreds of 
billions. The vastness of the universe is \' 
beyond our comprehension. It invites the 
curiosity of and raises doubts for some, 

A few days ‘ore Daniel Webster died he 
wrote these lines which have been carved on 
his tombstone: ; 

“Philosophical argument, especially that 
drawn from the vastness of the universe, 
in comparison with the apparent insignifi- 
eance of this globe, has sometimes shaken 
my reason for the faith that is in me; but 
my heart has always assured and reassured 
me that the Gospel of Jesus Christ must be 
divine reality. The Sermon on the Mount 
cannot be a mere human production. The 
belief enters ‘into the.very depth of my com- 
science. The whole history of man proves 
3." 

The basic needs of man have not changed 
since the ancient Egyptian astronomers — 
the paths of the major planets or 
since our shortwave radio sets received the 
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go chosen, could have won that race, We 
not lose the race because our institu- 

of learning were inf . Our Nation 

did not fully avail herself of the scientists 
that our institutions of learning had pro- 


aeetsiniy our educational system at all 
Jevels should constantly be reappraised. We 
should always examine our program to deter- 
mine where new emphasis should be added. 
The tremendous problems of our time de- 
mand that we increase our contributions to 
education and prayerfully consider our re~- 
sponsibilities. When educational institu- 
tions or individuals cease to strive for im- 
ement they deteriorate. 

Education that is based solely upon mate- 
rialistic science, in @ society that rejects a 
belief in God, is dangerous and destructive. 

ge is power and the use of knowl- 
me ‘edge without commitment to and guidance 
from God is like the mightiest engine rush- 

ing forward without controls or pilot. 

What does it profit a nation if it excels in 
materialistic science and loses its own soul? 
If America loses its soul, what is there left 
to defend? 

As man’s knowledge of the physical be- 
comes greater, the need for his total educa- 
tion becomes infinitely greater. He must 
have an education that not only enables him 
to split the atom and to build a satellite, but 
to understand his neighbor, and to love and 
respect his fellow man. To accomplish this 
he must be trained in the literature, the art, 
and the music that has stood the test of 
time. He must know the history of man- 
kind and understand the theory of the law. 
He must know himself. Above all, he must 
be educated in the Christian faith. 

The need was never greater for highly 
trained individuals, whose wills are the will 
of the infinite One, and who possess a pas- 
sion for service akin to Him who said: “He 
that would be greatest among you, let him be 
the servant of all.” 

Nebraska Wesleyan has many outstanding 

Fi departments that have made records worthy 

, of wide recognition. A dedicated man, Dr. 
John Christian Jensen, spent long years in 
the science department. He was in truth 
and in fact an incarnation of the school’s 
theme of great teaching. The biographies of 
the science graduates of Nebraska Wesleyan 
would constitute an important miniature 
who's who. Their work has contributed 
much to the health and well-being of our 
Nation and to the security and defense of 
our Republic. 


tution was better equipped or possessed su- 
Perior facilities. Rather, they are an illus- 

that educational institutions as indi- 
viduals can profit most by putting first 
things first and all the other will be added. 
The aim of-our Nation's school« 
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documents, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, 
are a recitation of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of individuals. 

Man is God’s finest creation. The indi- 
vidual personality is most precious, Space, 
like the Sabbath, was made for man. 

The age of space is the age of the indi- 
vidual. Let us enter it with faith and vi- 
sion. 

I like the lines of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier’s poem The Eternal Goodness, which 
read: 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


Those familiar lines could well be rewrit- 
ten to read: 


“When satellites and rockets wing their way 
Into the limitiess something calied outer 


space, 
I know the whole universe belongs to God 
And men cannot escaps His love and 
grace.” 





Kremlin Santa Claus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unianimous consent, to .have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the editorial 
entitled “That Kremlin Santa Claus,” 
from the January 20, 1958, issue of the 
New York Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THAT KREMLIN SANTA CLAUS 


The State Department announced recently, 
and following up the announcement with an 
itemized listing, that Soviet Rusia in 1956-57 
promised or spent a total of $1.9 billion in 
economic and military aid to 10 underdevel- 
oped countries, 

This news was supposed to scare Congress 
into appropriating huge sums for. foreign 
aid—oops, mutual security, as the President 
wants us‘all to call it. ‘The first State De- 
partment release came out just before Con- 
gress convened—probably not by coincidence. 

Let’s have a look at State’s itemized list of 
the Kremlin Santa Claus’ alleged good works. 

What-sticks out most prominently is that 
the Russian aid is almost entirely in the form 
of credits—loans—with repayment  ex- 
pected; though, to be sure, Russian interest 
rates rather low. 

Gra ur giveaway fans’ word for 
gifts—are few and far between, in striking 





‘contrast to the United States policy of giving 


all kinds of military and economic delica- 
tessen to virtually any country that will 
take it. 

.. Purther, out of the Kremlin’s $1.9 billion 
total above-mentioned, $1.33 billion has gone 
or is going to just four countries. 

These are: Yugoslavia ($465 million), 
Egypt ($465 million), Syria ($280 million), 
and Indonesia ($110 million). 

Yugoslavia (to which we have given more 
than $1 billion worth of aid) is an obvious 
enemy of ours, through the State Department 
can’t yet bring itself to believe that. Egypt 
and Syria are so deeply in hock to Russia 
that their ability to line up with the West 
is highly doubtful, even if they wanted to 
Indonesia is acting more commu- 
nistically by the week, 


* 
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Into all these countries in times past, we’ve 
shoveled far more aid than Russia has as yet 
promised any of them. 

FOREIGN AID MIT STRINGS 


Further, there is no guaranty that Russia 
will deliver all the help has promised to 
the 10 countries to which it is pretending to 
play Santa Claus. Soviet promises under 
this head, as under all others, are—well, 
Soviet promises. 

Yet this Kremlin giveaway program, with 
so many strings attached, is supposed to scare 
Americans out of their socks, and to panic 
them into approving any handout program 
the White House can sell to Congress. 

As acidly remarked by Eugene W. Castle, 
author of The Great Giveaway: “If, as we 
are now told, the Soviets can accomplish so 
much [in buying friends] by giving so little 
away, then why have the 18,000 [United 
States] Government payrollers responsible 
for our foreign aid accomplished so little 
while giving so much?” 

It’s a good question. It’s so good that we 
think Congress ought to insist on a convinc- 
ing White House and State Department an- 
swer to it before voting another dime for 
nonmilitary foreign aid. 





Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by 
Governor Collins of Florida 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
delivered by Florida’s distinguished Gov- 
ernor, LeRoy Collins, in Raleigh, N. C., 
Saturday, February 1, 1958. 

This is a superb speech and one that 
should be read by every Member of the 
Senate. 

Governor Collins has demonstrated 
that he is one of Florida’s great Gov- 
ernors. I am proud to call him a fine 
public official and a close personal 
friend. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address is-estimated to make 
3% pages of the Recorp, at a cost of 
$263.25. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Nort Ovt or Fear 
(Remarks by Gov. LeRoy Collins, of Florida, 
to Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner, Raleigh, 

N. C.) 

I know this is your State’s annual fund- 
raising dinner for the Democratic Party. I 
know, too, it is traditional for Jefferson- 
Jackson Day speakers to flatter the faithful, 
exhort the inactive, and lambast the enemy. 

If you look for that this evening you will 
probably be keenly disappointed. 

I am deeply proud of our party and-its 
accomplishments. I am proud to be a Dem- 
ocratic governor. But I do not look at 
Democrats h rose-tinted glasses. 
Frankly, I can see fault in them about as 
easily as I can see fault in Republicans. 

In a large sense what I say will be par- 
tisan. It will deal basically with what I 
feel is the national interest—and, of course, 
our party, or any party for that matter, is 
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at its best when it is in tune with the na- 
tional interest. 

I believe the Nation is now in grave peril. 
I believe we are compounding mistake upon 
mistake. 

America has lost its stability—its sense of 
direction. We cannot see clearly these days 
our Nation’s true goals. Somehow, we have 
lost the keel from our ship of state. We 
paddle frantically from first one side and 
then the other, but inescapably we wobble 
and founder. 

Plain people, the kind of people who make 
up the heart and soul of America, say to 
me every day: “I do not know what to be- 
lieve anymore. I am confused. I believe 
in Christian brotherhood, but I do not 
want Negro children in our white schools. 
I want our Nation strong enough to defend 
itself, but I do not want war. We cannot 
buy our way out of this mess, but Congress 
should not act niggardly. We must pro- 
tect the Nation's security; yet our Nation’s 
greatest minds should not be tied down and 
allowed to deteriorate by governmental re- 
strictions.” c 

Little wonder we are confused, for we have 
lost the spirit of America. We have lost it 
here at home, and consequently we have lost 
it abroad. 

The greatest advantage this Nation has al- 
ways held over any others has been the 
American promise of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for all under the brotherhood of God. 

This is what in times past has given magic 
to the name of America in every corner of 

he world. 

This is what once made America the envy 
and idol of the oppressed and the unfortu- 
nate on every continent. 

We have allowed those people’s faith in 
America to falter because we, ourselves, 
feolishly have been putting our own faith 
in America’s material strength instead of in 
its moral strength. 

As a people, too many of us are worship- 
ing the wrong gods. We think money can 
buy anything. We are more stimulated by 
horsepower than by brainpower. 

Yes, we have lost the spirit of America. 

Our fundamental strength has always been 
in the hearts and minds—the attitudes—of 
our people. 

Our goals and ambitions for ourselves and 
for the world historically have been coura- 
geous, unselfish, and noble. 

Our greatness in the past has come only 
out of faith in that true spirit of America, 
not out of fear. 

It is the abandonment of this fear and the 
regaining of that faith which offer America’s 
only road to survival and a happier world. 

If we are to regain that faith in America 
we must first deal bluntly and honestly with 
ourselves. 

I have not come here this evening to say 
what will please white or colored, the North 
or the South, my people at home or you here 
in North Carolina. Ido seek to say the 
truth as God gives me the power to under- 
stand it. 

We ask of our scientists that they find the 
truth, hidden though it may be in the dark 
unfathomed resources of nature, and—once 
discovered—proclaim it and apply it. 

The people ask of their leaders in govern- 
ment no less than that they, too, find the 
truth, hidden though it may be in special 
privilege or ignorance or prejudice, and pro- 
claim it and apply it. 

We simply have not exhibited a willing- 
ness in America to make such scientific 
inquiry and self-analysis. 

Perhaps this has been demonstrated in 
our national attitude on the very process of 
scientific inquiry, itself. 

For example, back in 1953, the then new 
Secretary of Defense boasted to a cuongres- 
sional committee that he was saving money 
by reducing research in pure science, because 
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it “could not be of any possible use to the 
people who put up the money for it.” 

Then later, the Secretary offered an even 
more insulting (and ungrammatical) defini- 
tion in these words: “Basic research is when 
you don’t know what you're doing.” 

Actually, the Secretary’s words were no 
more than a reflection of administration 
pelicy and probably even of public attitude. 

Compare this antiegghead bias, if. you 
will, with the atmosphere of the White 
House during World War II when a busy 
President took time to see a scholar whose 
appearance was that of an egghead from top 
to bottom—from his wildly flowing hair to 
his sockless feet. 

The caller was Albert Einstein; the idea 
was the possibility of releasing the atom, 
and the result was action. 

Those were times when we were not afraid 
as a nation, either, to look at ourselves 
critically. 

In fact, we welcomed such, for we had 
faith in America, not fear. 

And as a nation we were the stronger for 
it. 

Tonight, let us take a new look at our- 
selves. 

I hold that America now stands indicted 
before the world on two counts: 

1. We have without just cause allowed the 
United States to slip to a second-place posi- 
tion in the world, 

2. Our one nation is no longer indivisible. 
In fact, it is divided, confused, and con- 
founded. 

This is not a partisan indictment, al- 
though the Republican Party must accept 
its full share of responsibility. It is an in- 
dictment of the Nation and all of its people, 
including you and me. 

Never in its history has America been more 
in need of the friendship, confidence, and 
understanding of the people of this earth— 
and never has America fallen so short as it 
has today in the minds of most of the world’s 
population. 

Just the other day we reached an extreme 
of some kind when our own Ambassador to 
Canada (where the people have been so close 
that we actually regard them as flesh of our 
flesh and bone of cur bone) reported that 
the mood of Canadians was becoming in- 
creasingly more anti-American each day. He 
cited as a reason widespread disappointment 
in America’s failure to measure up to world 
responsibilities. 

It is ironic that now—at the potential 
zenith of America’s physical and economic 
strength—our Nation is at its weakest in 
moral world leadership. 

This fact accounts more than any techni- 
cal shortcomings for the fear with which 
Americans now contemplate the world 
around them. 

Yes, fear—the very thing we were once 


be an effective 


The present arms race is a seemingly end- 
less nightmare of scientific poker, in which 
one side introduces a new ultimate weapon 
and the other says, “I'll see that and then 
raise you one.” = 


and all have ended in conflict. Now it is 
different only im that this time there can 
be no winner, only losers. For man now 





This balance-of-power 
ployed before World Wars I and 
self-evident that instead of preventing 
at best it only deterred it a few 
actually, helped to make war 
For there always was the pressure on 
side or the other to take advantage of the’ 
time when the balance-of-power 
seemed to be tipped in its favor and to — 
launch a war. This is what Germany twice 
did im our lifetime. 

No longer are there several great powers, 
Today, there are two giants, each capable 
of. destroying the other regardless of how 
many lesser powers may be attracted to 
either side. 


s 


if one side or the other could win a war 
as we apply the military balance-of-power 


theory. 

In the light of all this, our people under- 
standably have been terribly upset upon 
learning of apparent Russian supremacy in 
missile developments. 

We have lost much of our national dignity 
as well as security, as we have behaved be- 
fore the world like the proverbial chicken 
with his head chopped off. 

Fellow Americans, we must first of all 
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; 

think: ma 
What good will it.do us to conquer space on fe 
if we have, in the meanwhile, failed to de- for J 





vise a way of living together in peace on the 
space we have on earth? , 
- What good will it do us to train our chil- 
dren to understand the complicated secrets 
of science if they fail to understand the dif-_ 
ference between good and evil, between prin- 
ciple and expediency? 
In our national obsession with fear and an . 
almost ritualistic reliance on science to save. 
us with superweapons, how do we now ap- 
pear to the world? ; 
In recent years we have been telling the 




























it was in our own self-interest. 
We have been allying ourselves with colo- 
















America which first proved them to be sound. — 
It was the American Revolution which — 
showed the world that a colonial people - 
could attain national ce and the 
dignity which it. (In truth, this 
was the pebble which set up the ripples that — 
are now tidal waves beating against the 
rocks of colonialism throughout 

the 20th-century world. 
It was our own Thomas Jefferson 
penned the words which have lifted the ¢ 
of millions who had never before 
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and our sacred honor.” 
It was we who showed the world that a 
frontier agricultural country could, through 
technology, become & modern industrial 


Phe age-old human yearning for freedom 
and bread is bound up in these two ideologi- 
cal revolutions which are sweeping : 





Man has always yearned for them 


and, until fairly recently, he has yearned in 
yain in many areas of the world. 

It took America to prove that it is possible 

eve both. 
eet a tragic frony it is that America 
should: now appear to the world as being 
to the national aspirations of under- 
developed populations. . 

By Seating our lot now with colonialism, 
we have indeed made it possible for godless 
Russia to appear as the champion of the 
cause of the great masses of- people who 
desire a new and better life. ; 

There are times when individuals measure 
up to the best within them. This is just as 
true of hations. . 

And there are times when nations, like 
individuals, are weak and fail to measure up. 

America must respond to this challenge to 
greatness not out of fear for our own skins 
but out of faith. 

While we are the strongest Nation the 
world has ever known, our faith must not be 
in power. 

While we are the richest Nation on earth, 

our faith must not be in wealth, 

As an alternative to a foreign policy based 
on fear, the Democratic Party should propose 
for America a foreign policy based on faith 
in our own future and a warm welcome to 
all those aspiring populations who seek only 
what we, ourselves, sought 182 years go. 

No one likes to accept charity, and no mat- 
ter how well-intentioned the helping-hand 
may be the beneficiary is always resentful 
of self-serving strings attached. It is not 
credit we are seeking; it ig purely and simply 
& better life for people everywhere. 

We'should make certain that our help to 
them genuinely meets their basic needs and 
that it is offered neither as a bribe for mili- 

tary bases nor as a prop to maintain in office 

| regimes which corruptly siphon off the bene- 

. fits fol themselves. 

We should do all of this not as part of 
some smart strategy of international poli- 
ties, in Which we grandly go about maneuver- 
ing nations and people like so many pawns 
on @ chessboard, but instead to minister 
em needs simply because it is right 


We should say clearly and honestly to the 
People of the world: We are doing this not 
we fear you but because we respect 

You, because we believe in you. 

Our objectives will be understood by all, 
men: We will devote our energies to the 
human face rather than the arms race. ; 
We will convert the atom into mankind’s 
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reply: Since when in America is it wrong to 
do good? 

Our truly great victories can only come in 
finding ways to bring to the front the good 
in man, not the evil; in seeking world dis- 
armament, not greater striking power; in 
finding miitual understanding, not in assem- 
bling greater and greater tools of destruc- 
tion 


The best thing that could happen to 
America would be a national dedication to 
these simple truths and the development of 
an effective program to obtain their ac- 
ceptance throughout the world. 

The glaring fact that America has lost this 
dedication does not go undetected in even 
the most remote village in the farthest part 
of the globe, in this day of instant com- 
munication. 

This is perhaps illustrated best by the 
President’s own words, when he gave his 
state-of-the-Union message last month to 
Congress: 


“Our second task,” he said, “is to do the 

constructive work of building a genuine 
e,”’ 

My friends, we have reached that point in 
history when—for our own survival—we no 
longer can relegate the work of building 
peace to second place. 

It must be our first order of business. 

No longer should we wait for Russia to 
take the initiative so we might be sure of 
reacting just the opposite. The initiative 
must come from us. 

No, we have nothing to fear, and the world 
once again will learn it has nothing to fear 
from us if we will only aliow the best that is 
within America to shine through. 

This is the alternative to the cold war. 

This is the road away from destruction. 

This is America’s true feStiny. 

It will be achieved only by an aroused and 
dedicated nation. 

And our Nation can become so aroused and 
so dedicated only if we base our domestic 
policies on the same philosophy. It is a 
philosophy which affirms that the needs of 
the people come first and that Government 
is instituted only as the agency through 
which these needs can be served efficiently. 

Let us examine our present domestic scene 
and see how we are measuring up to this. 

I contend we are not measuring up. 

We are witnessing the private plunder of 
some of the public’s greatest natural re- 
sources. 

We are treating the farm families-as if they 
were bothersome statistics which could be 
correctéd by being removed from productive 
agriculture. 

We are hearing out-of-work laborers in the 
industrial centers told that instead of being 
unemployed they are just dislocated, and 
that, anyway, this was all part of a healthy 
readjustment. 

We are fighting inflation by jacking up in- 
terest rates, which in turn contribute even 
more to the 


and, consequently, an artificially high de- 
mand for investment capital. 

We are seeing concern for racial minorities 
out of fear of them as voting blocs—not out 
of respect for them as individuals. - 

We are letting a special-interest ‘and pres- 
sure-group approach to government empha- 


size the differences that di us, not the 
common needs which should all Ameri- 
' More and more in recent years we have seen 
this of 


development of government by pressure. 
It is no less true at the State and local level 
than-at the national level. 


Various are doctors, 
farmers, scientists, Negroes, city dwellers, or 
legitimate 

needs and interests naturally conflict 


recognized and ho: bly compromised in 
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working out the national interest, but the 
dedication of the political leader and of a 
party should always be to the welfare of the 
ultimate majority they are responsible to 
serve. 

In his first inaugural address, Thomas Jef- 
ferson emphasized that the will of the ma- 
jority “to be rightful must be reasonable; 
that the minority possess their equal rights, 
which equal law must protect,” but he began 
this same sentence by reminding his audience 
that “the will of the majority is in all causes 
to prevail.” 

So, let us as Democrats say to the people 
of all America: We will not seek to cater to 
the Negro because he is now politically alert; 
to the Catholic because he is powerful po- 
litically; to the Jew because he belongs to 
an influential ethnic group; to the working- 
man because labor is organized; to the farmer 
because he, too, is now organized; to the 
southerner because he may bolt. 

No; we shall say, on the contrary, that we 
above all else—Americans. 
will treat all Americans for what they are 

We shall take an unmistakable stand on 
the great issues which affect the lives and 
happiness of all Americans—regardless of 
whether they may come from the farm, from 
the factory, from a Jewish home, a Catholic 
home, a Protestant home, a Negro home, from 
the North, South, East, or West. 

We shall. not try to appear as all things 
to all men. ‘Rather, we shall seek to repre- 
sent the best of the hopes and aspirations 
and dedications which are basic to all men. 

We shall not. look upon the American 
public as the sum total of its special-inter- 
est groups and voting blocs. 

We shall stand for those essentials upon 
which the great majority of decent Ameri- 
cans can agree, can unite, and can move 
forward together once again. 

As we who live in the South pay tribute 
tonight to two of the greatest Presidents 
the South has ever produced, we would do 
well to remember that Thomas Jefferson 
stood, above all, for government which re- 
flects the common aspirations of all the 
people of America, and that Andrew Jack- 
son’s whole life could be summed up in his 
ringing declaration in the very teeth of 
those who sought to divide America: “Our 
Union,” Jackson said, “it must be, it shall be 
preserved.” 

The two greatest influences now destroy- 
ing our Nation’s spirit of unity seem to me 
to be our failure to achieve an understand- 
ing about the segregation problem and to 
obtain the acceptance of a sound States 
rights philosophy. 

In both areas we must rid ourselves of 
prejudiced thinking and biased attitudes, 
which offer only impediments to the revital- 
izing of our national spirit, and find unify- 
ing solutions, which will permit us to 
achieve our essential national goals. 

Let us admit first that the underlying 
truth of democracy can be nothing short of 
justice to all under law. 

Democracy is as sounding brass fr a tin- 
kling cymbal unless every man stands equal 
before the law. Justice can never walk 
hand in hand with legally coerced racial 
discrimination—in any part of our land. 

Many people throughout the Nation seem 
not to understand that many factors under- 
lie long-established racial segregation poli- 
cies in the South and elsewhere—factors of 
which reasonable white and Negro citizens 
are fully aware, factors which challenge the 
best of our abilities and which require an 
atmosphere of calm and reason in which 
men of good will of all races can work to< 
gether, if they are to be resolved. si 

And the tragedy of our plight today is 
that the reformers, and I mean the well< 
intending, as well as those with other mo- 
tives, often destroy our power to make 
progress toward the goals they themselves 
espouse, 
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We should speak bluntly to them and say: 
“Take the heavy hand of coercion, whether 
by judicial order or bayonets or otherwise, 
off the South. Permit us to work with the 
hearts and minds of our people without the 
destructive influence of intimidation and 
fear. Allow us to resolve our sins of racial 
discrimination, such as they may be, by our 
own efforts in our own time.” 

We should say to the courts: “Get out of 
the legislative business of developing broad- 
scale plans for the implementation of the 
rights secured under the 14th amendment.” 

And we should say to the Congress: “Ac- 
cept your responsibilities. Give the Nation 
a@ program for implementation developed and 
administered in each State by local citizens 
of high calling and with full understanding 
of local needs, conditions, and opportuni- 
ties.” 

We should say with equal candor to our 
people of the South: “The inevitable tide of 
human progress moves against racial dis- 
crimination. Universal brotherhood must be 
our goal. It is our Christian obligation as 
well as our legal obligation to accommodate 
our hearts and minds to it. We must aban- 
don the defiant attitude of ‘never.’ We must 
say to Americans everywhere, ‘We will move 
forward as, where, and when it is reasonably 
sound to do so.’ And mean it. And do it.” 

There is nothing quite so easy to say as, 
“I am for States rights.” But I have found 
no area of political thought where the poli- 
tician has more difficulty in being articulate 
or definitive. 

Many people who champion States rights 
are just mad with the Federal Government. 

We have committees working now making 
a Critical analysis of Federal-State relations. 
One of these—a group of Congressmen—is 
chairmaned by one of your distinguished 
citizens, Representative FounraIn. Another 
is composed of high-ranking members of the 
Federal executive department and a group of 
governors, among whom I am included. 

I believe the reports from these groups 
will give the Nation a better understand- 
ing of this whole matter and, more impor- 
tant, blueprints for specific action keeping 
the Federal Government in areas proper for 
it and allowing the States to accept full re- 
sponsibility in areas where State action is 
appropriate and effective. 

Sometimes, when a person demands States 
rights he means the right of each State to 
act as a virtually isolated and independent 
political community. This is a tragically 
unrealistic usage. 

These United States are bound together 
by common needs and problems, and the 
actions of one State affect the people of 
every other State. For example, as you peo- 
ple will sadly recall, when New York makes 
a slip in its program for the mentally ill, 
the result can be two murders in North 
Carolina and the apprehension of the mur- 
derer may fall upon still another State, 
California. 

When President Roosevelt and the Demo- 
eratic Party were trying to cope with the 
problems of the great depression, Republi- 
cans and business leaders opposed such basic 
reforms as social security and fair labor 
standards with the cry of “States rights.” 
This is a thinly disguised but unmistakably 
selfish usage. 

The urge for extra profits even at the prite 
of substandard wages has now been recog- 
nized as bad business no less than inhumane 
politics. The Democratic Party will cer- 
tainly not repudate its tradition as cham- 
pion of popular needs by adopting this sel- 
fish and shortsighted meaning of States 
rights. 

Some people have publicly opposed policies 
as violating States rights when they were 
simply opposed to the policies themselves. 
States rights offered an effective smokescreen 
to conceal their real motives. This is a dis- 
honest usage. 





Laws regulating the labor of women and 
children, for example, were attacked by some 
southern industrialists as violations of 
States rights. But, in fact, these same peo- 
ple were opposed to such regulation at the 
State level, too. 

The Democratic Party must. show nothing 
but contempt for such a dishonest ——— of 
States rights. 

To reject the negative, unrealistic, selfish 
and dishonest implications of States rights 
is relatively easy. To develop more positive 
meanings is not so easy. 


The truly critical question in American 


politics, for every problem we face, should 
be: How can we best meet the needs of the 
American people? 

Problems of health, education, juvenile de- 
linquency, representation, urban develop- 
ment—the list is almost endless—crowd in 
upon us with crushing urgency. I believe 
the Government having the responsibility 
to meet these needs is that which is closest 
to the people and has the capacity to do 
so, whether that government is in, Washing- 
ton or in Raleigh or Tallahassee. 

There are many problems now being 
tackled by Washington that I am deeply con- 
vinced the States could handle best if they 
would dedicate themselves to the task. 

There are many areas where the Congress 
and even more notably the Supreme Court of 
the United States have provided for the 
supersession of State authority without due 
regard for the constitutional and essential 
prerogatives of our States. 

With the positive aim of meeting the 
needs of fellow Americans, the Democratic 
Party can continue to champion States rights 
as the rights of the people to strong, func- 
tioning States. 

The Democratic Party must stand for a 
positive and dynamic brand of States rights 
that will best serve the varying needs of the 
American people. 

At its worst, the idea of States rights could 
divide and defeat the Democratic Party. At 
= best, the idea could be of great benefit 

to all Americans, and thus could strengthen 
and unite our party. 

There is talk in some quarters about the 
South pulling away from the Democratic 
Party. Nothing in my opinion could be 
more absurd. 

To run out of the party would be not only 
a shameful betrayal of our heritage but of 
our future as well. Those who think we can 
be pushed out of it mistake our fiber. 

Our job is to find leadership which is bold 
and true—leadership with old ideals and new 
ideas. We must give the American people a 
program of progress that will thrill all Amer- 
icans everywhere and hearten the world. 

The answer is to work within the Demo- 
cratic Party in order to make it, once again, 
the truly national party, which has always 
been its complexion in times of national 
crisis when history has required that great 
presidents be produced. 

This, friends, is indeed such a time. 

We must devote these next 2% years to 
the development of a new leader of our 
party—one who can combine Jefferson’s revo- 
lutionary spark, Jackson's unifying genius, 
Wilson’s idealistic fervor, and Roosevelt's 
universal magnetism. 

This kind of-leader cannot be expected to 
emerge in our presence just for the wishing. 
It is going to be up to each of us, in his own 
way, to help bring about a climate of public 

inion 
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tingling with pride and glowin act 
age—not out of fear, but oe 
America and a better world for all, 
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The Arkansas Basin = 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
j Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have priate 
the Appendix of the Recorp a 
entitled “The Arkansas Basin Will 
the Ruhr Valley,” delivered by fren 
Donkin at the membership lun 
the Arkansas Basin Development. Ass 
sociation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Races, 
as follows: 

THE ARKANSAS BASIN WIL. RIVAL THE Rom 
~~ “VALLEY 
(Speech by John H. Dunkin, at mem’ 
luncheon of the Arkansas Basin - 

ment Association, Inc., January 24, 1958) 

At this noonday luncheon, we want to pre- 
sent to you a new picture, a comparison of 
the Arkansas Valley—which is in a rather 
raw’ state of development—with the Ruhr 
Valley of Germany, one of the greatest and 
most condensed industrial areas in the 
world. \ 

A year ago this last summer, I took my 



























































serving river transportation. 
has had offices in Europe for the last 3 
years, and I was able to get a lot of 
mation from the managers of thes oe 
that otherwise would have been } to 
get. e 
— was quite noticeable that every river of 
consequence has been developed for navi- 
gation. In order to get a closer view, 
took the boat down the Rhine River 
stayed for a number of days at 
which is the gateway to the Ruhr Va 
The Ruhr Valley is so immense inf 
sources and manufacturing that it is 
beyond description, but I will try to 2 
an ided of how it operates. ' 
To begin with, it is a great bed of 
just as is part of the valley of the 
and it has the benefits of low-cost 
tion which the Arkansas \ 
does not have today, but which it wal 















































In 8 years, West Germany doubled its” 
tional product, tripled its industrial ou 
increased its exports 6 times, and ¢r 
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ee at Cairo, a $20 million harbor modernization 
project at Bangkok, a $10 million hydroelec- 
tte project in Greece. Developments in 

Spain, and Portugal are planned. 
a The possibility of exploiting mineral de- 
of posits in Ethiopia, Morocco, and the Western 
. Hemisphere is being surveyed. 

believes that a cooperative drive by 





range projects for expansion into the world’s 
underdeveloped lands. 

Last year Krupp’s business turnover was 
7 9050 million. It has 85,000 on its payroll. 

Bs duite.@ record for a which had a 

third of its works reduced to rubble in 

World War II. 

DAIMLER-BENZ—SECOND INDUSTRIAL GIANT 
Germany’s first civilian automobile of the 
postwar era was produced in an assembly hall 
without roof or windows. As it left the shat- 
tered plant, it had to be steered carefully 
between bomb craters and rubble heaps. The 


fe cars, Exports didn’t start until after the 

7 1948 currency reforms. Yet today, the com- 
pany has 1,100 foreign agencies, factories in 
Argentina, Brazil, and India, shops 
in 6 other countries and truck assembly 
plants in 28 more. 

The company concentrates on quality cars 
inall sizes from merely comfortable, $2,100, 
to luxurious, $8,600, and 2 of the company’s 
5 plants in Germany are devoted exclusively 
to the latter. In 1966 the two turned out 
4,000 engines and bodies, twice as many as 
Daimler-Benz made in 1939. 
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last year’s earnings, 37 percent was derived 
from developed since 1948. 
Something new emerges almost weekly. 
Recent examples: Oil-cracking processes to 
help the petrochemical industry, protective 
Paints, harmiess sleeping pills, one-shot 
throwaway medical syringes, two antigrippe 


Bayer grossed $343 million in 1956, in- 
cluding $130 million in exports. In a coun- 
try.crammed with chemical firms of long 

and high reputation, Bayer claims 


standing 
10 percent of the total market, holds 29,000 


patents. 

Bayer's manufacturing area covers three- 
fourths of a square mile. Thirty-one thou- 
sand work there. Inside its borders the ac- 
cent. is on scientific progress. It has a 
250,000 volume technical library and great 
laboratories. Some 1,500 university trained 
te¢hnicians are on its staff. 

MANNESMANN: FOURTH INDUSTRIAL GIANT 

Most of the Ruhr’s industrial. giants 
started with coal and worked up—to iron, 
steel, and finally rails, plants, and machine 
a is a mammoth exception. It 
started with an end product (seamless steel 
tubes) and only gradually acquired coal and 
steelworks, now the raw materials of its 
bustling production lines. : 

Mannesmann lost plants in the Sarr, 
Czechoslovakia, England, and Italy in World 
War I, and the aftermath of World War II 
‘Was even more disastrous. However, of all 
Germany’s deconcentrated firms, Mannes- 
mann was the first to recover the equivalent 
of its losses and in 1956 it grossed $690 
million 


Steel tubes (55,000 tons a month) are still 
the mainstay of production, accounting for 
one-third of total volamie. But Mannes- 
mann is now the Ruhr’s third largest coal 
producer, produces more than 8 percent of 
West Germany’s steel (1.8 million tons), 
turns out every type of semifinished steel, 
and has mines which produce iron, lime, 
fireproof clay, bauxite, quartz, and man- 


ganese. 

Its diversifie? operations employ 70,000 
men. More than 18 percent of its trade 
is foreign. Mannesmann exports account for 


- $1.50 of every $100 of West German exports. 


After 8 years without a dividend and 3 of 
relatively small ones, Mannesmann led Ger- 
many’s coal-steel eering giants with a 
9-percent dividend in 1956. ‘ 

Most of the big powers in the Ruhr were the 
creation of industrial barons-who founded, 
supervised, and owned their mines and mills, 
piled up vast personal fortunes, and passed 
them on from generation to generation. But 
Wilhelm Zengen, Mannesmann chairman for 
22-years, started his career at 14 as a clerk, 
and worked his way to the top of one of 
Germany’s biggest companies at 43. Now 65, 
he has no intention of resting on his laurels. 
Last year he announced a $1 billion expansion 
and modernization program to be consum- 
mated in 30 months. : 

His company already had steel and tube 
factories in Rio de Janeiro; asbestos mines in 
South Africa; tube plants in Sao Paulo, 
Stockholm, and the Saar; other steel works 
in Canada and Turkey; engineering, metal, 
powder, and plastics works in Pennsylvania; 
metal products in Italy; plastic plants in 
Luxembourg and Switzerland; and shipping 
interests throughout Europe and the 
Americas. ‘ 

SIEMENS—FIFTH INDUSTRIAL GIANT 

It is the proud boast of the House of 
Siemens that it makes almost_everything 
available in the electronics and 
tions lines. ee 

Siemens’ gross doubled between 1953 and 
1956, reaching million in the latter. It 
is Germany’s with 

the payroll -at home and 10,000 


* 
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abroad. In 1956 it, too, paid a 9-percent 
dividend. 

Its recent projects include participation 
in a European syndicate electrifying Portu- 
guese railways; construction of powerplants 
in Venezuela, Egypt, Sardinia, Afghanistan; 
installing cable systems for cities in Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, and Nicaragua; supplying 
transmitters for TV stations in Germany and 
Austria; creating a nationwide TV network 
in Colombia and a shortwave radio network 
in Saudi Arabia; supplying long-distance 
dialing systems for telephones in Italy, Bel- 
gium, Finland, and Argentina. 

In 1945-46, Siemens didn’t export a single 
radio tube or an inch of cable. Today it has 
trading offices in 22 countries and repre- 
sentatives in 57 more, and turns out $350.000 
worth of electrical good: for export every 
working day. 

From this description of just five firms, I 
believe you can get a glimpse of the oppor- 
tunities which lie before a valley which has 
cheap fuel and an access through low-cost 
water transportation to the markets of the 
world. 

The rebuilding job -which the Germans 
have done in the Ruhr Valley is enough to 
convince anyone that the Arkansas Valley 
will be transformed into an industrial em-< 
pire within no more than 1 or 2 genera-« 
tions after it, too, has water transportation. 

The products of the Ruhr Valley travel 
down the Rhine River to the sea. The Rhine 
has been one of the chief waterways of 
Europe from the earliest times. It flows 
through populous regions rich in mineral 
resources. It is a natural outlet for Ger- 
many, Belgium and Holland, and is con- 
nected by its tributaries and canals with a 
great part of central Europe. 

Unlike the .Arkansas, the Rhine runs 
through canyons; and it is not easy to get 
to for plant sites. 

In the Arkansas Valley, on the Arkansas 
and Verdigris Rivers, we propose to create 
& canal extending from Catoosa to the Mis- 
sissippi- River, a distance of 600 miles. In 
a strip just 10 miles wide on either side of 
this waterway, there are 10,000 square miles 
of area for potential development. 

This strip is new territory practically in 
the center of the United States which offers 
everything needed for industrial develop- 
ment: A good labor force, a friendly climate, 
great stores of fuel and other raw materials, 
and lots of water. In the average year, 
24 million acre-feet of water flow across the 
Oklahoma line into Arkansas at Fort Smith. 

We don’t know of any more important 
subject to talk about than bringing indus- 
try to the center of the United States by 
water transporation. 

Let us consider first what Oklahoma has 
te contribute to this great waterway when 
it becomes navigable—which if our informa- 
tion is correct, is from 12 to 16 years off 
if we do not slacken our efforts. 

Right here, I am going to stop and caution 
everybody. I have heard it said that we have 
this problem whipped, that we don’t need 
any more effort. That is probably the silliest 
statement I have ever heard. We are in an 
upside-down world where everybody is after 
the same dollar. The competition is terrific. 
If it weren’t that we are in the fortunate 
position of having Senators Kerr and Mc- 
CiLELLAN in key committee spots and with 
united support from the congressional dele- 
gations of the two States, there would be no 
teHing how many years we would be in get- 
ting this finished. . 


Now, to return to Oklahoma and the natu- 
ral resources it can contribute to this canal 
and all its water. One -of the first things we 
will take up is fuel. 
~~ A letter from the president of the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co,, dated August 27, and 
addressed to me, says the crude-oil reserves 
of the State of Oklahoma were reported to 
be 2,009,798,000 barrels, an@ the State’s 
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natural-gas reserves were reported to be al- 
most 14 trillion cubic feet. That is a sizable 
drop of oil and a smell or two of gas. 

I want to tell you a little bit about coal— 
being a geologist and mining engineer myself. 

The coal outcrops, starting at Parsons, 
Kans., come down through Oklahoma by 
Afton, Claremore, and go through Tulsa 
down toward Okmulgee. There isa fine coal- 
mining district at Henryetta. There is an- 
other great vein of coal going out.of McAlester 
south. The outcrop occurred and the strip- 
pitting started in the early days at Lehigh 
and through that country. I was the engi- 
neer on these mines and worked 2,500 men. 

The quality of this soft bituminous coal is 
very good. It is high in volatile matter, and 
low in sulfur, clinkers, and ashes, and it 
makes a very fine steam coal. The coal ex- 
tends from west of McAlester, east into Ar- 
kansas, and we find some semianthracite in 
the Arkansas beds. Oklahoma coal is being 
shipped to steel mills in Texas, and to Utah 
and the west coast for coking purposes, and 
I understand, it is going an excellent job for 
them. ° 

The quantity of this coal has been placed at 
different amounts, but I am sure it is safe to 
say that we have enough coal in eastern Okla- 
homa and western Arkansas to last the United 
States 100 years at the present rate of con- 
sumption. 

We have great deposits of zinc and lead in 
the northeast part of our State. In with 
the zinc there is an ore called cadmium that 
has value. A number of counties in western 
Oklahoma are underlaid with gypsum. 
Magnesium as an ore is not found in Okla- 
hema, but large deposits of dolomite, one of 
the minerals from which magnesium is ex- 
tracted, exist here. Great deposits of rock 
asphalt are found in Oklahoma. It is used 
for roads, and it has been proved to be of 
fine quality. 

There is an unlimited amount of salt in 
the northwest part of Oklahoma. There are 
also great deposits of sand and gravel. 
There are wonderful deposits of high-grade 
silica sand in the State. From it, glass and 
plastics are made, a business in which I 
happen to have been with my family for 
years. It is also used in the electrical in- 
dustry, and in the hydrofac of oil wellé. It 
is a tremendous thing for the oil business 
which uses it on sand that is very hard and 
tight. 

There is some very fine building stone in 
@ number of places in the State. We have 
sulfur, but we have never had any_pro- 
duction of consequence. There is an almost 
inexhaustible deposit of clay in this State 
suitable for making brick and vitrified 
things. Pumicite—there is a lot of this vol- 
canic ash in a number of counties which 
can be used in detergents and a lot of other 
things. 

Now we are going to leave the State of 
Oklahoma and go into the State of Arkansas. 
This is another great underdeveloped State 
like our own with fine people, fine climate, 
a great agricultural industry, and fine lead- 
ership. And they have some natural re- 
sources that we do not have in our State. 

One of the greatest natural resources in 
Arkansas is bauxite. Arkansas provides 
about 95 percent of our domestic production 
of bauxite. Aluminum comes from bauxite, 
and everyone is familiar with the great fu- 
ture possibilities for this lightweight metal. 
Yet today we import more bauxite than we 
mine in the United States, and some author- 
ities say twice as much. 

Bauxite was recognized in Arkansas 70 
years ago, but, until World War II, there 
was no processing of the ore in the State. 
Now the Aluminum Company of America 
operates an alumina plant, and 
Metals Co. operates 1 alumina plant and 2 ~ 
reduction plants producing aluminum metal. »- 

Clay deposits of commercial size and 
character are quite extensive in Arkansas. 
Most of the clay is used for face brick and 
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refractories, but some of the high-alumina 
clay in the bauxite region is being used in 
chemical manufacture. 

Gypsum in minable deposits occurs over 
an extensive area in southwestern Arkansas. 
The present production is used almost en- 
tirely as a retarder in Portland cement 
manufacture, but the material is of a satis- 
factory grade for nearly any other gypsum 
application. 

Iron ore of various types is found in 
northern, central, and southern Arkansas 
and at least three of these areas have sup- 
ported intermittent operations. In the 
northern part of the State, brown ore is 
produced from one or more properties almost 
every year and at least one deposit of more 
than a quarter of a million tons of pyrite 
has been drilled out in Carroll County. 
Magnetite has been produced from the Mag- 
net Cove region of Hot Springs County, and 
@ new mill is nearing completion to process 
this ore for use as a weighting material, 
Past production has been shipped to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., as iron ore. 

Limestone of many types is found in the 
State. Some is quarried as commercial 
marble. North-central Arkansas: produces 
about a million tons of chemical-grade 
limestone each year for use in the State's 
alumina plants, and is the site of an active 
lime plant. The reserves of chemical-grade 
limestone should be a basis in the future 
for an expanded chemical industry. 

Manganese production in Arkansas has 
been accelerated by Government support 
prices and now amounts to nearly 20,000 
tons per year. Production commenced be- 
fore the Civil War, and the reserves in the 
Batesville area still make the State the third 
most important reserve of this critical 
material. : 

Silica in four different physical forms is 
being produced from deposits in the State at 
the present time. I am, of course, better ac- 
quainted than you are with the production 
and reserves of glass sand in northern Arkan- 
sas centering around Guion, because I am in 
that business. In the Hot Springs region 
three additional types of quartz are produced. 
Novaculite, which is a dense, finely crystal- 
line, massive rock, occurs in this region as 
nearly pure silica. Some is suitable for use 
in making the finest types of whetstones and, 
as such, is worth as much as $700 per ton. 
One quarry in the area produces novaculite 
for other purposes, including raw material 
for silica refractories. Tripolitic material is 
produced by one company with a plant at 
Hot Springs. Their output goes to a variety 
of users who make abrasives.and other end 
products from this extremely fine-particle 
material which is also nearly pure silica. The 
fourth type of silica produced is eye-clear 
quartz crystal. Some of this has been used 
by the electronics industry, and more of it is 
suitable for fusing. Fusing-grade quartz is 
currently worth about $600 per ton, but the 
producers are able to get better prices for 
much of their material from collectors. 

Slate—actually slatey shale—occurs exten- 
sively in the Ouachita Mountains and is be- 
ing worked at the present time for roofing 
granules as well as slate flour used-as a filler. 

Syenite, which is essentially potash feld- 
spar, is produced in large amounts from 
quarries south of Little Rock. The largest 
part of the material is used as concrete aggre- 
gate and jetty stone, but nearly a half mil- 
lion tons per year are processed into colored 
roofing granules in a Little Rock plant. Very 


large reserves are available in Pulaski and - 
Tale is now being from mines 


Feb 


carried on. The extent of the reserves 
not been determined; but they are } 
for many years’ production at the 
rate 


Minerals of proven potential include 
zinc and lead deposits of the northern 
of the State which have been oe, 
number of times in the past. Important re. 
serves of titanium ore (rutile) are : 
in the Magnet Cove region which are made 
doubly interesting because of their colum. 
bium content. Silver-bearing lead ore has 
also been produced from thé Ouachita Morn. 
tains in the past as have antimony ore ang 
mercury ore. Diamonds have been produced 
commercially from Pike County in the south. 
ern portion of the State. There is every reg. 
son to believe that one or more of these min. 
erals will again be produced in appreciable 
amounts, cit 

Mineral possibilities should include nickel 
and copper ore as well as uranium. Or 
grade specimens have been found in the 
Ouachita Mountains, but no deposits of size 
have been uncovered. Interesting uranium. 
occurrences have been recognized in the 
northern and southern portion of the State 
as weH. A small amount of copper was re- 
portedly. recovered from one zinc mine in 
northern Arkansas. Zirconium-bearing gar- 
net is possibly extensive in Magnet Cove, 
where appreciable amounts of rare earths are 
also known to be present. Concentration of 
germanium have been recognized in lignites 

of the bauxite region. Lignite itself was 
mined in the past and important reserves. 
may sometime be proven. Phosphate-rock 
was produced prior to World War I from the 
Batesville area, and newly discovered de- 
posits of higher grade materia] in central. 
Arkansas may soon form the basis for a new 
industry. 

The petroleum and gas possibilities were 
not covered in the State of Arkansas. The 
petroleum industry knows much better than 
the average person about these reserves, 
You have heard about the natural resources 
of Oklahoma and of Arkansas. We have not 


want to call to your attention now. Re 
member the 600 miles (Memphis to New Or- 
leans on the river) the water of the 
world is at your . Boats can then 
go to South America or through the Panama 
Canal—on to the west coast of the United 
States and up into California, Canada, and 
Alaska—west to the Pacific Ocean—or go east 
to the Atlantic and other oceans and to ports. 
of Catoosa. Barges can take out of this port 
of Catoosa raw materials from this great 
area to the Rocky Mountains. We can aso — 
take out and stop anywhere along this ae 
to the Mississippi and to any port in OB. 

eS 


Mississippi Valley. 

If we were all selected as a co 3 
the President of the United States to finds — 
place ideally situated with water 
tion, fuel, excellent climatic conditions 


terials in the world by water, and 
find the place in the geographical 

















































Imagine now that we have it—600 m 
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be shipped out and shipped in. What- 
ae we lack, we can get; and whatever we 
nave a surplus of, we can ship to other 
countries and other peoples. We will have 
everything that a coast city has and yet we 
are not exposed to the warfare of the coast. 
When we look up this 600 miles and pitch 
our sights up to the moon and start to work 
on this objective, we see industry for hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, throbbing life, 
nappy people, cities laid out that never ex- 
isted before in a great valley that is occupied 
today but is practically in @ raw state and 
ready to be used for the purpose of mankind, 
for the good of mankind, and for the benefit 
and prosperity of our country. We believe 
the faster we get at this job the better. It 
will take all hands at the wheel, and it is 
going to take many years of hard work to do 
the job; but it will be a thriving, humming 
empire of greatness that we are all going to 
work toward and work with one another to 
accomplish—a great achievement for the 
great Southwest—for the great State of 
Oklahoma—and Kansas—and for the great 
State of Arkansas. I thank you. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Ukrainian Procla- 
mation of Independence 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


’ Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Mr.. Myron 
Wijtek, secretary of the Ukrainian- 
American Association, concerning: the 
40th anniversary of the restoration of 
Ukrainian independence, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter and 
the declaration be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and declaration were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UKRAINIAN-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 
Omaha, January 31, 1958. 
Hon. Roman L, Hruska,” 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Senator Hruska: On January 22, 
1958, the Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
Omaha celebrated the 40th anniversary of 
their country’s proclamatiton of independ- 
ence. Today we are proud and honored to 
send to you a copy of that declaration and 
hope that you will keep in mind that the 
cenene here in America and in our 

are doing everything their 
Power tostop communism, - - 
Respectfully yours, 
UKRAINIAN-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 
MYRON WJTEK, Secretary. 


DECLARATION 





_ and 


‘ 
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whole free world is endangered now by Rus- 
sian Communist aggression; and 

Whereas Ukraine continued through four 
decades of Communist oppression and con- 
tinues today her struggle against Communist 
Russia; 

Therefore we, Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent, gathered at the celebration of the 
40th anniversary of the restoration of 
Ukrainian independence, in Omaha, Neb., on 
January 31, 1958, appeal to our Government 

1. To condemn the unprovoked aggression 
of Soviet Russia against Ukraine and other 
enslaved nations in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, 

2. To live up to our policy of peaceful 
liberation of the*enslaved nations as enunci- 
ated by responsible leaders of our Govern- 
ment. 





Missiles, Space, and Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the American people have shown 
great concern that Russia succeeded in 
launching a missile into outer space be- 
fore the United States. We all realize 
that our scientific efforts must be in- 
creased. On the other hand, there is 
no excuse for partisan criticism of the 
Defense Department. . Its efforts have 
been directed toward the development 
of an operational system of missiles for 
military use. The satellite project was 
one of the activities we undertook in 
connection with the International Geo- 
physical Year. It was not a part of our 
defense program. , 

The success we have achieved in or- 
biting the Explorer should remove the 
ill-founded and partisan criticism of our 
scientific capabilities. 

‘Most of us are unaware of the or- 
ganization which has been created to 
produce ballistic missiles. Security re- 
quirements have precluded an informed 
‘public opinion. The veil was lifted on 
some aspects of this problem when Maj. 
Gen. Bernard A. Schriever addressed 
the Economic Club of New York on Jan- 
uary 21, 1958. General Schriever is the 
commander of the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Division, Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. The magnitude 
of our missile program is shown by his 
statement that: 

The scope, complexity, and unknown 
character of the problems confronting us, 
caused us to adopt a new approach to the 
mobilization of money, manpower, and 
machines. 

In money, for example, our program has 
for the past 2 years involved over a billion 
dollars a year. It will require more in the 


our program has called upon 

aC engineers, and other tech- 

(l experts in the university and in in- 
dustry. Directly and actively participating 
in our program—from front office to factory 
floor—are r 70,000 people in 22 indus- 
tries, ted by 17 prime contractors, 
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200 subcontractors and more than 200,000 
suppliers. Our program, in addition, has 
entailed the recruitment of a substantial 
slice of talent in military management— 
about 500 officers chosen for technical com- 
petence and for their healthy disrespect for 
redtape. 


I found his address most informative. 
General Schxiever said: 

Many of us,’from all walks of our na- 
tional life, are trying to contribute what- 
ever we can-to a better public understanding 
of the challenge and demands of the missile 
and space age. 


In order to foster this better public 
understanding of the problems we face, 
I ask unanimous consent that Generali 
Schriever’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MIsSILEs, SPACE, AND SURVIVAL 


(Speech delivered before the Economic Club 
of New York, Grand Ballroom, Sheraton- 
Astor Hotel, New York City Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 21, 1958, by Maj. Gen. Ber- 
nard A. Schriever, commander, Air Force 
Ballhistic Missile Division, Air Research and 
Development Command) 


The question uppermost in all our minds 
is what more can we do to regain the ad- 
vantage and lead which, in some areas, we 
have lost temporarily to the Soviet Union? 

Naturally, this is not only a military ques- 
tion. It is also inseparable from political, 
economic, and psychological questions of 
the highest order and urgency. 

As we face all these challenges in the cold 
war, I am confident that, in the still new 
year of 1958, we will witness an ever-growing 
awareness that survival is everybody's 
business. . 

Many of us, from all walks of our national 
life, are trying to contribute whatever we 
can to a better public understanding of the 
challenge and demands of the missile and 
space age. 

That is why I am here tonight. 

That is why I welcome this opportunity 
to report to you on our Air Force ballistic 
missile program—its status today, its pros- 
pects for toomrrow, and its implications for 
the day after tomorrow. 

I wish only that my work schedule al- 
lowed me to appear more frequently before 
organizations such as your Economic Club 
and similar groups around the country. I 
say this because in our democracy the pub- 
lic’s right to know, to know the facts, and 
to know what the facts mean, is something 
that has to be continuously safeguarded— 
always, of course, within the limits of se- 
curity. 

I say this for still another reason. It 
seems to me that individuais, like yourselves, 
who perform leadership roles in finance, in- 
dustry, commerce, in the professions and in 
civic and community affairs, now have two 
new responsibilities added to all the others 
which you carry as a part of your leadership 
function. 

The first responsibility is to concern and 
inform yourselves as fully as possible about 
the imperatives of national security; and the 
second is to encourage others to become sim- 
ilarly concerned and informed by means of 
your own precept and example. 

Por the success of our whole national de- 
fense effort can be assured only when our 
people define and support its objectives, and 
the measures taken to reach them. 

With this definition and support, we will 
be able to overcome—sooner than some 
think—the dangers resulting from recent 
Soviet advances in the fields of missiles and 
space. technology. 
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In this respect, we face a two fold job in 
our Air Foree ballistic missile program, 
which as you know includes the ICBM’s At- 
las, and Titan and the intermediate-range 
ballistic missile, the Thor. 

In the period immediately ahead, we must 
further compress the time required to 
achieve operational capability of both our 
intermediate and our intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. We must get them faster— 
and we can. We must get them in sufficient 
number to close whatever gap may exist be- 
tween our country and the Soviet Union in 
the operational availability of sueh weapons 
systems. 


Within the overall framework of our na-. 


tional defense policy, the AFBM program 
has been assigned top priority since Sep- 
tember 1955. The reason for this top pri- 
ority rating reflects perfectly the purpose of 
our program. That purpose is to strengthen 
our Own deterrent power, and that of other 
free peoples, by helping to keep the Soviets 
convinced that it would be suicidal for them 
to precipitate world war III. In one sense, 
therefore, our ballistic missile program is a 
paradoxical enterprise. Never before has so 
large a proportion of our national resourees 
been invested in an instrumentality that, we 
hope, we shall never be compelled to use. 
The underlying aim, then, of our ballistic 
missile program is to provide us with another 
shield, against the aggressions of Communist 
imperialism—a shield behind which we can 
intensify and expand our efforts to build con- 
ditions of peace-by political, economic, and 
psychological means. 

On this score, we should remember that 
deterrent power—like all forms of military 
power—is in a state of constant flux and 
transition. There is no fixed, final, and 
frozen solution to the problem of deterrent 
power, or of military power, or of national 
defense, any more than there is an ultimate 
weapon. 

At the moment, for example, we have in 
being the tangible and tremendous deterrent 
power of the Strategic Air Command’s 
manned aircraft. Yet these present aircraft 
within a few years will be superseded by our 
forthcoming B—58’s and by the WS-110A with 
designed speed of 2,000 miles per hour, and a 
chemically fueled bomber. The planes of our 
Strategic Air Command must continue to 
embody the latest advances and to be main- 
tained at peak efficiency in both equipment 
and personnel. In this day of our preoccu- 
pation with missiles, it is often all too easy to 
underestimate the military might represent- 
ed by the Strategic Air-Command and this 
striking force of long-range bombers. We all 
realize that many of the missions of the 
manned aircraft will eventually be taken over 
by missiles—some of them in the next few 
years and others in the more distant future. 
Yet if we sought to arrest or to halt the con- 
stant modernization of SAC aircraft, we 
would only undermine our national security. 
Before we remotely dream of writing off our 
SAC manned aircraft, let me remind you that 
these planes carrying both atomic and 
thermonuclear explosives, not only in the 
form of bombs but in the form of air-to- 
ground missiles, could inflict virtual anni- 
hilation upon even so vast 'a country as the 
Soviet Union. 

Therefore, any transition from SAC 
bombers to ballistic missiles must come 
about in an orderly, step-by-step fashion— 
lest at a decisive moment we weaken our 
defense ‘posture and invite disaster. In 
short, as we move to bring our ballistic mis- 
siles toward operational capability, we can- 
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We will have to keep refining and im- 
proving our first comparatively primitive 
ballistic missiles, which are now, in effect, 
Model-T versions. We will have to produce 
them at less cost. We will have to make 
them more accurate, more reliable, less com- 
plicated. We are now making these deci- 
sions to attain these results—and at ‘the 
same time,-we must make further decisions 
to design, develop and produce this’ next 
generation of missiles. 

On the clock of national security, we must 
be able to tell time not just by the minute 
hand, but also by the hour hand. This 
means long-term planning. This means that 
1968 has to be as real in our thinking as 
1958 or 1959 or 1960. . , 

Quite as importantly, we must consider 
now, and consider seriously, the science and 
technology involved in the conquest of 
space. 

The old geopolitics of earth may have to be 
supplemented by the new geophysics of 
space. . 

This-is the new central fact of our age. 
It cannot be dismissed as Buck Rogers fan- 
tasy. The whole realm of space science and 
technology is the new arena in which we 
must mobilfze" vigorously and successfully 
not only to equal, but also to surpass, gains 
already scored by the Soviet Union. 

It is against the background of these im- 
mediate and long-term considerations in the 
related areas of missiles and space tech- 
nology that I should like to outline to you 
some of the highlights of our AFPBM pro- 
gram. 

Many of you are familiar with the fact 
that when we first got under way on an ac- 
celerated program nearly 4 years ago, we had 
to press against the frontiers of territory 
previously unexplored. Many of you know 
about some of the spectacular achievements 


which have been made in the science and’ 


technology of the ballistic missile, whether 
in propulsion or in reentry of the nose cone. 
or in inertial guidance and the like. I 
wonder, however, how many of you are as 
familiar with still another important ad- 
vance which has been perhaps unduly over- 
looked. = 

I refer to the management concept which 
pervades the AFBM program. This concept, 
which we call the concept of concurrency, 
is unique in the management of any under- 
taking. It represents an invention that may 
prove to be of quite as much importance as 
the physical inventions represented by new 
devices, machinery, and apparatus for the 
ballistic missile itself. : 

We assumed from the outset that our pro- 
gram would have to be—as it has in fact 
become—the single greatest venture ever at- 
tempted in the building of a weapon system; 
our overriding objective being to achieve an 
operational capability at the earliest possible 
date. 

The scope, complexity, and unknown char- 
actor of the problems confronting us caused 
us to adopt a new approach to the mobiliza- 
tion of money, manpower, and machines. 


In money, for example, our program has, 





the earliest days, we saw that o 


petence and for their healthy 
redtape. 
From 


ridiculous in the greatest industrial 
in the world. “We felt one of the basic ¢ 


prototypes before venturing into production 
. tooling. To reduce the time cycle from 
theory to reality, we decided to attack all 


construction. s 

In short, we took the calculated risk of 
planning, programing, and spending our 
funds, concurrently, on research, develop- 
ment, testing, production, manpower train- 
ing, base construction, and other phases of _ 
our program, all of which are parts of a 
continuous and comeurrent flow process in 
which all elements act, interact, and react 
with each other, with constant feedbacks 
from each element ef the cycle to all other 
elements. ’ 

All of you are, of course, familiar with the 
development testing that is going on in 
Florida. We couidm’t hide it even if we 
wanted to; the tests are quite spectacular, 
Behind the flight test we have a tremendous 
effort of ground testimg from components to 
complete subsystems suehm as the entire rocket 
engine and guidamee systems. We even test 
the complete missile en large static test 
stands, of which we have many. 

At the same time all this was going for- 


logistieal support 

the gantry crane at the launching pad to 
production assembly lHne—including trans. 
portation, maintenance, and repair storage, 
and supply. Also at the same time, we were 
constructing facilities for our missile train- 
ing at Cooke Air Force Base and are getting - 
under way at- another base at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and are selecting still another. 

At the same time, training specialists have - 
written the first missile manuals, and the — 
first batches of missile instructors were get- 
ting intensive courses not only in the tech> 
nique and handling of the ballistic missile 

* as @ weapon system but also in the h 
psychology involved. ae 

Evidence of the practical value of our alto- 
gether and all-at-once management Was 
dramatically provided by the first flight of 
our Thor missile. Only 11 months after We 
proval to begin our Thor project, the cs 3 
Thor missile came off the production Ime — 
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1958 
often overlooked but also because they are 
often misund ; 

However, good management at the operat- 
ing level only solves part of the problem. 
a complete solution requires least two 
other things, namely, @ to take 
calculated risk—with dollars and a deci- 
sion-making process which is both decisive 
fast. 
Tie oper a word about each. First, cal- 
culated risk. We are already spending large 
sums for ICBM operational facilities, and 
have already spent millions establishing 
a ballistic missile production this 
long before we have completed the develop- 
ment and test cycle. Also those of you who 
are familiar with the Federal Government 
pudget cycle know that planning, program~- 
ing, and budgeting considerably precede the 
actual spending. This means that if we are 
to have the funds at operating level when we 
them, the top echelons of Govern- 
ment must take a calulated risk, at an early 
date, that our development programs will be 
successful. This has been done to a large de- 
gree in the ballistic missile program. I 
would like to add if we are to regain and 
extend our lead in this dynamic age of tech- 
nology we must be willing to take the same 
calculated risk in all major -development 
programs. If we do not, it may not be a 
question of too little, but certainly a question 
of too late. 

Next the decisionmaking process. Based 
on our experience there must be clear lines 
of authority for strong central policy and 
‘ decision making at all levels. We welcome 
any streamlining and strengthening in this 
regard as it relates to the conduct of major 
weapon system programs, 

Looking beyond organization and manage- 
‘ment and into the space age, I beileve that 
perhaps the most important contribution of 
the AFBM program wil be found in the broad 

' and solid basis which it has laid for our 
achievements in astronautics, day after to- 
morrow. Fortunately, we are well advanced 
in this direction. 
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flight has already been made in our AF 
ballistic missile program. We now have ap- 
proximately $500 million in new facilities for 
the development, testing, and production of 
ballistic missiles and their first cousins, space 
Vehicles. These facilities were nonexistent 
just 3 years ago. 

Furthermore, the AF has conducted invalu- 
able experiments in space medicine. It has 
Sought to ascertain the behavior of body 
and mind under conditions of weightlessness, 
acceleration, montony, isolation, and gravity 
pull 40 times that which prevails on the 
earth. And it has under development the 
X-15, a plane which will perform very much 
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We must initiate projects of this ind 
now if we are to achieve leadership in space 
technology in the 1965-70 period. 

In this new space age, the equation for 
survival reads this way: lead time equals 
leadership. Fortunately, this lead time for 
leadership has been already purchased, in 
large measure, with the funds, the foresight, 
the facilities, and the faith represented in 
the ballistic missile program. 

If, starting today from scratch, we were 
to attempt to duplicate thesé existing assets 
and capabilities, we would need more than 
4 years in time and $5 billion. 

Just as these assets and capabilities derive 
directly from what has been discovered in 
the science and technology of our ballistic 
missile effort, so too must our basic concepts 
of concurrency be applied to the countless 
challenges of new space vehicles of which 
ballistic missiles are the forerunners. 

By the same token, the achievements and 
direction of our ballistic missile program 
suggest the basis upon which we can best 
safeguard our national security as we face 
the opportunities and the many indefinite 
perils of the space age. 


A 


Resolutions and Recommendations of As- 
sociation of State and Territorial Health 
Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF ‘THE UNITED STATES 
Weiinesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. HILL: Mr. President, the Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Health 
Officers is composed of the chief health 
officers in all the States and Territories. 
The association is composed of men 
dedicated to protecting the health of our 
people. The association’s members have 
a vital interest in and responsibility for 
the health of all our citizens and from 
time to time make recommendations on 
oe and appropriations pending 





Congress. - 

At its annual conference last Novem- 
ber 3 to 8 the association adopted cer- 
tain resolutions and recommendations 
which I believe deserve the most careful 
and earnest consideration of the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions and recom- 
mendations of the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers be print- 
ed’ in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
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tion cost since 1946, (2) the progressive ob- 
solescence of existing hospital facilities dur- 
ing this period of rapid technical advance< 
ment, (3) the Nation’s rapid population in- 
crease, (4) the significant increase in the 
older age portion of the population, requir- 
ing. more long-term hospital care, and (5) 
the increased accessibility of hospital care 
resulting from the phenomenal growth of 
prepayment hospital service programs; and 

Whereas when measured by present stand< 
ards of need for the Nation’s increased pop- 
ulation, the net gain in hospital and related 
facilities since the beginning of the Hill- 
Burton program has been only 1 percent an- 
nually from the deficit when the program 
was established; and 

Whereas, there thus continues to exist a 
serious bed shortage, particularly in general 
hospitals and in facilities providing care for 
mental and long-term patients; and 

Whereas this program whiie primarily de- 
signed to provide more adequate facilities 
has also exerted and continues to exert a sig- 
nificant influence upon the improvement of 
the quality of medical and public-health 
services; and 

Whereas the action of the 84th Congress 
extended the duration of the program only 
to June 30, 1959, by which time the objec- 
tive cannot be realized: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers at its annual con- 
ference with the Surgeon General assembled 
November 3-8, 1957, That the hospital and 
medical facilities program be extended at 
this time for an additional 5 years, to pro- 
vide an appropriation of $150 million annu- 
ally.under part C and $60 million under part 
G, through June 30, 1964. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Surgeon General, to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and to the appropriate 
congressional committees concerned with 
such legislation. 





RESOLUTION 4: FepErat GRANTS FOR WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


Whereas the Federal sewage treatment 
works construction program has been a high- 
ly satisfactory joint municipal, State, and 
Federal endeavor, achieving the goals set 
forth by the 84th Congress in Public Law 660 
in abating water pollution; and 

Whereas the increased activity in sewage 
treatment plant construction due to the 
program ‘has materially aided in the abate- 
ment of pollution problems throughout the 
Nation; and 

Whereas there still continues to be a 
serious water pollution problem amenable to 
relief by Federal grants, and 

Whereas this program, while primarily de- 
signed to provide more adequate sewage 
treatment facilities has also exerted and con- 
tinues to exert a significant influence upon 
the improvement of the quality of the Na- 
tion’s water supply, and . 

Whereas this pfogram is contributing sig- 
nificantly to the betterment of interstate 
relations, health and recreational facilities of 
the people of this country, and 

Whereas continuation of this construction 
grant program will eventually eliminate the 
pollution problem in this country in the time 
specified by the 84th Congress: Now, there- 
fore, be it 4 

Resolved by the Association of State an 
Territorial Health Officers at its annual meet- 
ing. with the Surgeen General, assembled, 
November 3-8, 1957, That Federal grants for 


. the water pollution control program be con- 


tinued up to the total amount authorized 
under the terms of Public Law 660, 84th Con- 
gress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the General, to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and to appropriate con- 
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gressional committees concerned with such 
legislation, 


RESOLUTION 7: PusLic HEALTH SERVICE ASSIST< 
ANCE TO STATES IN PREVENTING AND CON- 
TROLLING THE EFFECTS OF DISASTERS AND 
EPpmweMIcs 
Whereas the Nation in the past has ex- 

perienced widespread devastating epidemics, 

is now threatened with an epidemic of Asian 
influenza, and may, in the future, expect to 
be confronted with similar menaces to the 
lives and health of its citizens; and 

Whereas the Public Health Service has the 
general responsibility for assisting States in 
the prevention and suppression of commu-~- 
nicable diseases; and 

Whereas the Public Health Service has no 
contingency funds for the control of epi- 
demics with the exception of an item, appro- 
priations, control of communicable disease, 
which authorizes the appropriation of $40,000 
to assist State and local health departments 
in the prevention and control of commu- 
nicable diseases during epidemics and dis- 
asters, which amount is clearly inadequate 
even for procurement and maintenance of 
vector control equipment, and 

Whereas the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration’s authorizations for disaster aid ac- 
tivities do not become operable until the 

President has declared the existence of a dis- 

aster within a specified geographic area based 

upon request for assistance from a State, 
thus not providing for epidemic prior to its 
occurrence: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of State 

and Territorial Health Officers duly as- 
sembled in Washington, D. C., November 3— 
8, 1957, does hereby go on record requesting 
the Congress of the United States to provide 
the Public Health Service with standby leg- 
islative authority to take action and to com- 
mit funds to assist States in the prevention 
and control of epidemics. 





The association recommends “that the as- 
sociation request the Congress to raise the 
statutory ceiling on MCH and CC funds to 
$25 million each and to appropriate addi- 
tional funds to the Children’s Bureau for 
grant-in-aid allocation to the States.” 

The association recommends “that the as- 
sociation of State and Territorial Health Offi- 
cers once again reaffirms its endorsement 
of the principles incorporated in the Indian 
sanitation facilities bill as embodied in H. R. 
246, H. R. 2894, and S. 1498 of the 85th Con- 
gress or similar legislation, urges adoption of 
such legislation and pledges active support. 





Price-Support Program Has Not Increased 
the Price of Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived, under date of February 2, 1958, 
a letter from Mr. Gordon W. Sprague, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Sprague sent 
with his letter an editorial entitled 
“What Are the Objectives?” and a tabu- 
lation the heading of which is, “Rising 
Food Costs—Who Gets the Money?” 

Because I think this material is very 
important and most inf tive, I ask 
unanimous consent thatit be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being. no objection, the letter, 
editorial, and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., February 2, 1958. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: The attached were 
prepared because they show that, regardless 
of the opinion of persons either in or out 
of the Government departments, the notion 
of a price-support program is entirely con- 
sistent with the policy and actions within 
the United States in recent years, and, fur~- 
ther, that the costs of the price-support pro- 
gram have not increased the cost of food. 

Sincerely, 
Gorpon W. SPRAGUE. 


oe 


Wat ARE THE OBJECTIVES? 

As we finish the year, we are more and 
more conscious of the lack of precision in 
our national objectives. Farmers have been 
told time and again that their political im- 
portance wanes as their numbers shrink. 
They have been told time and again that 
their objectives must square with the ob- 
jectives of the dominant national political 
group. But what are these objectives? What 
are the boundaries within which farmers 
must develop a program which may be a 
satisfactory part of our national objectives. 

We believe this undisclosed national goal 
may be presented in two parts. First, as a 
nation, we want an economy in which out- 
put grows more rapidly than population. We 
want surpluses in all the fields of consump- 
tion, including new products, which pro- 
vide new experiences in the satisfaction of 
human desires. We want these things in 
surplus so that costs will be'low and the 
supply can be shared outside our own bound- 
aries. And, second, we want a domestic dis- 
tribution system which makes these experi- 
ences in satisfaction, both with reference to 
staples and luxuries, available to all within 
the reasonable limits of social justice. (Full 
equality of consumption is limited because 
some contribute more than others, and 
equality under such conditions would be un- 
just.) War and inflation are deterrents to 
these objectives. We try to control inflation 
at home. 

In the furtherancé of our national objec- 
tives there has been much legislation, and 
many programs, designed to use the power of 
Government to equalize the distribution of 
personal income. The legislative devices are 
many, but the objectives are the same. 

A few are listed, as follows: 

1. The graduated income tax on individ- 
uals and the profits tax on corporations. 

2. Bank deposit insurance to protect per- 
sonal and business capital and savings. 

3. Conservation’ of national resources in 
soil, water, and those underground to com- 
pensate owners for forbearance from waste- 
ful use. 

4. Transportation subsidies, particularly 
for airlines and the merchant marine, 

5. The school lunch . j 

6. Food distribution through charitable or- 
ganizations and governments, both domestic 
and foreign. 

7. Price supports for farm products. 

8. The defense stockpiles. 

9. Defense contract allocation to areas of 
unemployment. 

10. Job insurance; separation pay. 

Tl. Minimum wages. 7 

12. Social security; old age and. sury. 
benefits. 

13. Legalization of strikes to help labor | 
win higher wages. 

14. Labor fringe actions limiting hours of 
work, increasing paid holidays; bealth and 
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Tt is not proposed to argue the metits op 
any of the various by wien 


everyone is affected. But in the | 
present climate of legislative activity to ge. 
cure social justice, @ program for farmers ig _ 
entirely consistent with other legal o. 
It is unrealistic for anyone.to suggest that 
any person or group benefits more than an. 
other in the United States today. Only after 
much study would anyone presume to deter. 
mine the contribution of these several pro. 
grams either to the individual citizens or tg 
the Nation as a whole. Those persons who 
propose to end or impair the program for 
equalization of income to farmers are 
to be guilty of proposing a grave injustice, - 


Rrsinc Foop Costs—WHo Gers THE Money? 
Rising food costs are not caused by price. 
support programs, ~ é 
yments to farmers for food products in 
1956 were $18.8 billion, almost the same as 
the $18.7 billion paid in 1947, just 10 years 
earier. This payment applies to food sold, 
It does not reflect the value of food pro- 
duced on farms and used there by the farm 
family. 
But the retail value of this same q 
of food in 1956 was $53 billion. This is 
the consumer paid. It was only $39.2 billion 
just 10 years earlier. The increase in the 
marketing charge over the 10 years was $13.8 
billion. This is the rising food cost to con- 
sumers. 
These payments to farmers and retail val- 
ues apply only to foods produced on farms 
in the United States and purchased at re- 
tail by consumers. The quantity was larger 
in 1956 than in 1947 because of the increase 
in population. ‘The retail values are caleu- 
lated in such a way that food eaten at res- 
taurants is valued in terms of retail store 
prices. pee 
The table below shows how these values 
and payments have changed during the 10 


\years under consideration.’ ; 


Payments to farmers and marketing charges 
jor farm food purchased by civilian con- - 
sumers in the United States, 1947 to 1956 

[In billions of dollars] 








Year mers 
39.2 18.7 5 
42.1 19.2 2g, 
41.2 17.1 
42.0 17.7 
46.9 20.3 
48.8 20.2 
49.4 19.3 
49.9 13.8 
50.8 18.3 
53.0 18.8 
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ustification. But it is import- 
ant that consumers should understand the 


poauets. The data above include farmers’ 
income from food products resulting from 
price-support programs. They show that the 
farmers’ contribution to the consumers’ food 
years, even when 


duce price supports are under consideration. 

Consumers of food have been getting a bar- 
insofar as farmers are concerned. 

Present income trends cannot be contin- 
ued indefinitely. What happens next? 





Tribute to Hon. Paul H. Douglas, 
of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


: OF OREGON -, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
splendid editorial from the New York 
Times of February 4, 1958, pays tribute 
to the leadership in the field of reciprocal 
trade and overseas commerce demon- 
strated by the eminent senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovezas]. ’ 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful editorial, entitled “Mr.~ 
DovcLtas on Trade,” be printed in the 





_ Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


Mr. DoucLas ON TRADE ; 

A Congress seriously concerned with the 
defense of the United States would no more 
let the reciprocal trade act be gutted this 
year than it would ignore the military 


. There are at least two new d 
that make passage of a significant reciprocal 
trade law at this session more- imperative 

ever. With his usual perspicacity, 
Senator Pau. H. Dovetas, of Mlinois, force- 
fully pointed them out in a Senate speech 
yesterday. For one thing, Russia’s sputnik 
successes have made it clear to laymen in 


Reutralism in eee oe 
er word Just at time we can 
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free trade area. While the common mar- 
ket can be one of the great hopeful economic 
steps of the post-war era, the prospective 
changes in tariff rates that it envisages 
make it mandatory for the United States to 
be in a position to negotiate. “We must 
have the authority to bargain with the com- 
mon market on a reciprocal basis,” Senator 
Douglas points out. This is a miatter of 
narrow self-interest, as is also our full 
participation in the General Agreement for 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC). 
If we expect to have influence in the de- 
velopment of policies by the new European 
economic organisms, it is self-evident that 
we must take part in such international 
bodies. 

The fight for real reciprocal trade legisla- 
tion will be tough, and will have to be 
carried on with more resolution than the 
Administration itself has yet shown. Sena- 
tor Dovcias is right in criticizing one 
change, incomprehensibly accepted by the 
administration even before the battle has 
fairly begun, that could drive some rates 


higher than they have been in years. Such 
compromises appease no one. They merely 
whet the appetite of the opposition. The 


President will have to give this fight every- 
thing he’s got. 


. 
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The Mooseheart Community 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF, THE UNITED. STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, the 
Charleston, W. Va., Daily Mail of Janu- 
ary 29, 1958, published an article entitled 
“Nine Children, Widowed Mom Start 
New Life.” 

The article concerns a widowed 
mother and her children who were given 
new homes and a new opportunity in 
life at Mooseheart, the great home of 
the Loyal Order of Moose. 

The article reveals so clearly the, hu- 
maneness and the outstanding work of 
this organization that I ask uhanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: * 
Nine CHILDREN, WmDOwED Mom Start New 

Lire 


Cuicaco.—Life began anew today for a 
widowed mother and her nine children. 
They moved into Mooseheart, a community 
37 miles west of Chicago operated by the 
Loyal Order of Moose. 

Mrs. Opal Moon, 37, and her children will 
remain. at the child city until each child 
had graduated from high school. The 
youngest is 18 months old, the eldest 16 years. 
A Moose spokesman said the organization 
will spend more than $100,000 caring for the 
family by time the youngest child leaves 
high school. 


Mrs. Moon, a resident of Seattle, arrived 
with her offspring yesterday. 

‘She was widowed July 9, 1957, when her 
husband, Benjamin, died of heart seizure 
at Sitka; Alaska, where he had gone to es- 
tablish himself in business. He left no in- 
surance or estate. 


The father was a member of the Moose. 


z 
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Science in Your Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a portion of 
a speech entitled “Science In Your Fu- 
ture,” delivered’ by Dean A. McGee, 
president of the Frontiers of Science 
Foundation, at the Men’s Dinner Club 
of Oklahoma City, and published in the 
Daily Oklahoman of November 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Daily Oklahoman of November 
24, 1957] 
ScIENCE IN Your FUTURE 


Dean A. MeGee, president of 
Frontiers of Science Foundation) 


When I was invited to make this talk, I 
chose as my subject Science in Your Future, 
I can assure you that had I known the Rus- 
sians were about to launch their earth 
satellites into space, I would have been more 
selective. 

I considered changing my talk to Around 
the World in 96 Minutes, but then I noticed 
I was followed in January by Willie Ley who 
is a rocket and space expert. And, had I 
known that only last week the President of 
the United States would report to the Nation 
from Oklahoma City en science and educa- 
tion, I might have been tempted to select 
a subject for this talk in some field far 
removed from seienee, for I think you will 
agree with me—the President is pretty tough 
to follow. 

There can be no deubt that sputnik marks 
a milestone in the scientific and technolog- 
ical progress of a mam. Since it is tragically 
true that when men have been most suc- 
cessful in the pursuit of scientific knowl- 
edge they have mest endangered life on this 
planet, we will ceme to realize that sputnik 
also marked the beginning of a grim, un- 
relenting effort on the part of the free world 
on one hand and communism on the other 
to achieve scientifie and technological su- 
periority. As a result, there will occur an 
unbelievable acceleration in the already 
rapid rate of accumulation of scientific 
knowledge and technological invention and 
discovery. 

I had intended to describe tonight some 
of the significant scientific and technological 
advances of the immediate past and to re- 
count new and thought-provoking develop- 
ments in such fields as electronics, medicine, 
agriculture, nuclear physics, radio astron- 
omy, transportation, and chemistry. But, so 
much has been written and said recently, 
and the debate about the political social, 
and scientific implications of sputnik has be- 
come so furious, that I felt that anything 
I would say. about these things would sound 
rather drab by comparison. 


Also, and more to the point, the latest 
technological inventions and developments— 
although they have tremendous importance 
in terms of our health and comfort—are 
merely gadgets when viewed in the light of 
history and compared with the truly sig- 
nificant scientific and technological break- 
throughs of all time. 

Por -example, the history-changing fact of 
1957 is that man has broken out of the con- 
fines of this spaceship on which we live. The 
scientific basis of this new adventure rests 
in man’s perception of a great universal 


(By the 
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truth. Man has comprehended that the uni- 
verse, as far as he can see it, is formed of 
energy and matter. The fact that sputniks 
are in orbit is evidence of how well man has 
grasped this basic concept. 

Therefore, I felt that a discussion of 
energy at this time would not only be ap- 
propriate, but would serve to illustrate as 
well as anything I could say what a signifi- 
cant role science has played and will continue 
to play in the progress of our civilization. 
The study of energy shows how pure science, 
technology, and research have led to scien- 
tific breakthroughs that have molded the 
course of man on this planet. 

How many men can live on earth at once 
and how long and well they can live depend 
on man’s ability to control energy and mat- 
ter. Those qualities of mind and spirit that 
give human life its sense of value cannot 
be developed until each of us has attained 
certain minimum material standards of liv- 
ing. Philosophers may differ regarding how 
adequately a person should be fed, clothed, 
housed, protected, transported, educated and 
entertained for his own best good, but the 
whole course of evolution of the human race 
shows that increased ability to control en- 
ergy and matter is what enables any living 
creature to improve his environment. 

Energy, as defined in the elementary text 
books, is simply the ability to do work. Al- 
most every activity in which you engage 
from the time you crawl out of bed in the 
morning until you are back in at night de- 
pends on energy. Your electric shaver de- 
pends on electric energy. The heat for cook- 
ing your breakfast comes from gas. Gas is 
converted into heat energy by burning. 
Your home is heated from the same source. 
The car in which you drive downtown has a 
250-horsepower engine. It gets its power by 
utilizing the energy stored in gasoline. The 
food you eat for breakfast is simply stored 
sunlight which your body eonverts into use- 
ful forms of energy. So it goes through the 
whole day. 

Energy is fundamental to man’s existence. 
It makes possible life itself. The develop- 
ment of sources of energy, of techniques for 
using that energy, and for conversion of 
energy from one form inito another may be 
considered the main thread along which the 
history of the human race is stretched. 
Tracing the highlights in the story of energy 
provides not only an interesting bird’s-eye 
view of the history of man but a glimpse of 
things to come. 

Any work that primitive man wanted done 
had to be done, of course, with his muscles. 
The source of this energy was the food he 
ate. Energy was converted into muscular 
form by chemical processes within his body. 
If a man ate plants, the food energy that he 
obtained in this way came, through the 
plant, from sunlight. If a man ate animals, 
the animals had simply obtained energy 
from feeding on plants or other animals. 

So we can say that man himself has always 
been an energy-converting device, the source 
being energy from the sunlight stored in 
plants. The end product was man’s ability 
to stay alive and to do work with his 
muscles. This was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the only source of energy available to 
primitive man. 

His time was completely occupied with an 
unending search for a berry-covered bush, 
an unwary grasshopper, or a crippled rabbit 
to be eaten immediately. Primitive man 
was nomadic because there had to be enough 
food for his group within a half day’s 
journey of its camp. And when that food 
supply dwindled or was exhausted, the 
group had to move on. 

The discovery of how fire—the liberation 
of solar energy stored as fuel during 
growth—could be used by man to provide 
warmth and cook his meat is a brilliant 
highlight in the story of man’s efforts to 
improve his environment througle the utili- 
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gation of nature’s energy resources. Con- 
trol of fire must have been one of the first 
steps that distinguished him from other 
animals. Certainly the adventurous human 
who, instead of fleeing from. fire like other 
animals, picked up a flaming brand and 
examined it was one of the world’s first 
technologists. Among all the inventions 
and discoveries made by man, only a few 
such as speech and writing have borne such 
momentous fruit as his control of fire. 

Man existed in this manner on earth for 
hundreds of thousands of years. Then, 
about 10,000 years ago, a more efficient meth- 
od of converting energy from sunlight into 
food was developed. 

This occurred with the invention of agri- 
culture.. In the absence of machines, power 
had to come from muscle. Man solved the 
problem by domesticating the ox, horse, 
camel, and yak, and by the institution of 
slavery. 

It was now possible for one man to produce 
enough food in the form of plants to feed a 
numberof men. The surplus energy of these 
nonproducers could then be used for a variety 
of other tasks. For example, these non- 
producers could build such things as the 
pyramids of Egypt using the surplus energy 
from the fields. - 

But surplus food makes possible something 
else besides simply a surplus of muscle power. 
Where there is surplus in the economy, it is 
possible for society to support nonproducers, 
such as kings, businessmen, priests, soldiers, 
teachers, poets, scientists, and engineers. 
Intellectual activity is not possible until 
there is a surplus of energy in the economy, 
and that surplus first came about with the 
introduction of agriculture. 

Scientists and inventors were able to im- 
prove techniques for the conversion of energy 
from muscle power into other forms. The 
royal chamber in the Great Pyramid is roofed 
with limestone beams that weigh about 55 
tons each. These simply could not have been 
lifted into place by sheer muscle power, no 
matter how many slaves were available. The 
Great Pyramid, then, could not have been 
built until an inventor had devised the ramp 
up which. the blocks could be pushed by slave 
labor. 

The next milestone in the story of energy 
is the utilization of wind power which; inci- 
dentally, also stems from the sun. Man 
learned how to use the wind to propel his 
ships. The Phoenicians capitalized on this 
knowledge, and their merchant galleys, using 
windpower supplemented by slave labor, op- 
erated on the Red Sea back in the seventh 
century B. C. 

By Greek and Roman times, energy conver- 
sion devices had been invented that con- 
verted muscle power in such a way as to 
accomplish tasks that had hitherto been 
impossible. Such simple machines as the 


crowbar, the pulley, the lever, and the screw 


were developed. 

Curiously, neither the Romans nor the 
Greeks made much uséof such new sources 
of energy as wind and waterpower. Perhaps 
the whole concept of slaye labor tended to 
suppress any interest in applying these new 
energy sources. For example, in about 150 
A. D., a very ingenious inventor named Hero 
of Alexandria jnvented a simple steam re- 
action turbine, but it remained nothing but 
a toy. Even animals, one of the most obvious 
sources of energy, were not used on a large 
scale. 

The Romans achieved a high level of tech- 
nology and one can still see in Italy its visible 
remnants. For example, there are the roads 
and aqueducts, which seem to have inspired 
the designers of our modern superhighways 
and turnpikes. ; 

After the fall of Rome, there was a general 
lowering of the state of civilization in Eu- 
rope, but a recovery soon began, particularly 
in the area of technology. One example of 
such a medieval technological advance is 





the wheelbarrow. The barrow is a very old 
device, enabling two men, one at each 
to-carry a much heavier load than 
carry without this tool. But it was gq. 
eval genius, of about the 9th century 4. 


who put a wheel in place of the front vont 


and thereby vastly increased the efficiency 
of muscle power. \ 

A far more important technologica} event, 
however, was the invention of the 
The horsecollar enabled man, for the first 
time, to get some work out of a horse, To 
be sure, the Romans had horses, but it took 
somewhere between 6 and 12 horses to draw 
a small chariot with 1 man init. The 
is very simple: the horse either had a Tope 
around its neck attached to the chariot or 
a@ rope tied to its tail, so that if the 
pulled very hard it would either choke j: 
to death or»pull its tail off. The horses, 
of course, were most uncooperative under 
these circumstances. 


But by the 9th century, the invention - 
of the horsecollar made possible the efficient. 
use of the horse to improve agriculture, that 


is, to improve upon the conversion of plant 
food into muscular labor—but now the mus- 
cular labor of a horse instead of a person, 
A horse, which ate 4 times as much asa man, 
had power equal to that of 16 men. In other 
words, @ horse could now convert food to 
labor four times as efficiently as a man, 

Actually, yoked oxen had been used for 
plowing before horses. But oxen are ex- 
tremely slow moving, and the introduction 
of horses made a major difference in the 
agricultural economy of Europe. When the 
rapidly improving medieval technology add- 
ed to the horsecollar such inventions as the 
nailed horseshoe and the heavy Anglo-Saxon 
plow, effitiency in the production of food 
jumped dramatically. The horsecollar made 
it possible to get work out of the animal, 
the horseshoe gave him traction, and the 
plow made it possible to plow deeply enough 
so that it was no longer necessary to cross- 
plow as it had been before this time. It 
was at this time that the center of European 
population began to shift to the north, away 
from the Mediterranean shores, into the 
broad arable regions of France, Germany, 
and England. Without this improved efi- 
ciency, the countries that we think of a 
being the great nations of Europe simply 
could not have developed into important 
political powers, 

Furthermore, the highly technology- 
minded culture of Europe seized upon other 
energy sources that had been neglected in 
antiquity. First and foremost among these 
was the water wheel. By the 1ith century 
there were at least 5,000 water mills in Eng- 
land alone. By the 12th century, Burope 
had imported the windmill, probably from 
Persia via Russia, and competent European 
engineers were hard at work figuring out 
new devices for converting these mew 
sources of energy into forms other than the 
obvious ones. both the windmill # 
the watermill, rota motion is, of Course, 
obtained. But by the 12th century we have 
illustrations showing elaborate 
for converting this rotary motion into other 
kinds. Once rotary motion can be trani 
formed into linear motion, it is 


drive all sorts of machinery with it. “ 


To a very large degree, the period from. 


9th century to the 18th ceniury was Ce 


cerned with developing new sources of 
principally for manufacturing Pt 
When the energy available from @ 





wheel or a horse is combined with the — 


ventive mind of a mining engineer, it cam ® 
used to pump water out of mines; when ® 
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1958 
this in turn makes it possible to obtain 

a better grade of iron. Higher grades of 

can then be used to build better plows, better 

pumps for the mines, and so on. 

has # pyramiding effect which, by the 18th 


century, had produced an elaborate technical 


civilization. 

Up to this time, the major source of fuel 
was wood—although we do know that even 
during antiquity some asphalt, coal, 
oil, and natural gas had been used, In 
rope, the promising new coal industry 
strangled at the outset by ignorance and 
prejudice. In 1306, King Edward I made it a 
capital offense to burn coal because it had 
‘been found that the gases of combustion 
were poisonous. However, by the end of the 


Eu- 
w 


jth century, the forests of England were 


almost destroyed by the prolific use of wood 
as fuel. The discovery that coke could be 
substituted for charcoal for blast-furnace 

tion came just in time to prevent the 
reduction of England and parts of France to 
parren desert. But the energy used for the 


mining of coal was still the muscle of men - 


and the transportation of coal was still ac- 
complished by the muscle of horses. Coal 
could not become important commercially 
until man learned how to generate power 
from fuel to use in the procurement and 
transportation of more fuel. 

This became a reality~ with the develop- 
ment of James Watt's steam engine, for 
which the first patent was issued in 1760. 
The steam engine initiated the industrial 
reyolution—a new epoch in human history 
marked by a change in the energy pattern 
of society. To augment the work which 
until then had been done by muscle, man 
was now soon to have at his disposal ehemi- 
cal energy—especially that obtained by burn- 
ing the fossil fuels: coal, oil, and natural gas, 

With machine power it was possible to 
produce fuel and to transport it at an enor- 
mously accelerated rate. The first steam 
locomotive was built in 1803 for the specific 
purpose of transporting fuel. The first prac- 
tical steam engines were used in the mining 
of coal and, soon after, in oil-well drilling. 

The chief advantage of the steam engine 
was to provide a source of energy that need 
not be located by a watermill or a windmill 
or a horse corral. 

Tt was only 125 years ago that a more 
Practical’ method of transmitting energy 
from one place to another was discovered. 
Although electricity had been known for 
2,000 years, the principle of electromagnetic 

on was not known until Michael 
Paraday’s experiments with a simple coil 
and magnet. 

Technologists discovered how to increase 
the magnitude and improve the efficiency of 
the coil and magnet as used by Faraday, and 
soon we had the dynamo for generating 
electricity. By 1872 Edison was con 
coal into electrical energy, distributing it 
~ New York City, and a whole new industry 


The use of electricity grew rapidly at the 
of this century. Two thousand 

years after the first use of water wheels for 
stinding grain, man learned how to harness 
and transmit the power to distant 


. Points. Nevertheless, far the larger part 
of the electricity conseual in this country 


still comes from coal-powered gen- 


In the United States today, petroleum is 
equal to coal in importance as a 
Source of energy. The invention of the in- 
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the combustion of the gaseous fuel within 
the cylinder itself.. This theory in the 
minds of 19th century physicists was ap- 
plied by men such as Henry Ford and re- 
sulted eventually in the automobile and the 
airplane. 

- Prom this brief history of man and energy, 
it is easy to see that our civilization has pro- 
gressed and changed as the availability of 
energy has changed. The present convenient 
and economic sources of energy used on a 
large scale are four\in number. The first 
three are oil, natural gas and coal which are 
nonrenewable. The fourth is water power— 
renewable but a minor contributor. Non- 
renewable fossil fuels,.in fact, furnish us in 
the United States with 96 percent of our 


A comparison of the estimated reserves of 
fossil fuels remaining in the ground with 
the amounts consumed so far might leave 
one with the mistaken notion that man has 
nothing to worry about so far as his energy 
requirements are concerned. But this pic- 
ture would be false because to achieve our 
standard of living, we have had to use our 
fossil fuel reserves in recent years at an 

rate. 

We need only to compare the year of 1850 
with 1950 in terms of work output of sources 
of energy to see why this is true. 

In 1850, 13 percent of all work output in 
the United States was by human muscle 
power compared with less than 1 percent 
today. 

A century ago, animal power accounted for 
more than half of all the work output in 
this country. Today, animal power is in- 
significant as a source of energy. 

Mechanical power has almost completely 
supplanted animal and muscle power. The 
United States has only 7 percent of the 
world’s population but, because we control 
almost half of its supply of power, our stand- 
ard of living can be—and is—seven times the 
average of the rest of the Wérld. 

So, for a realistic @ppraisal of the fossil 
fuels available to man, we must look at the 
consumption of fossil fuels in time per- 
spective. For example, consider the fact 
that about one-half of all the oil and gas 
ever used has been consumed in the last 10 
years. It is clear that although consump- 
tion of fossil fuels has barely started, we 
can already see the end. 

With this in mind, the need for finding 
new sources of energy becomes evident. 
Scientists have been intrigued by the fact 
that the sun offers a virtually inexhaustible 
supply of energy and the sunlight that falls 
on a single acre of the earth contains enough 
energy to keep a thousand people healthy, 
active and comfortable.. The sun sends us 
20,000 times as much energy as we now 
use for energy purpose—energy equal in a 
single day to that released by. 2 llion 
atomic bombs of the Hiroshima, size. e- 
one has. calculated that the sun gives the 
earth every three days as much energy as 
would be released by burning all the forests 
and all the coal, oil.and gas in the world. 
Most of this energy is wasted. 

. Thus, there is a lot of solar energy, and 
it appears to be free to anyone who wishes 
to trap it. Some interesting possibilities 
have been suggested. 

For example, the sun’s radiation might be 
used directly for space heating or to light a 
city. Our problem is that we lack a cheap 
and efficient method of storing solar energy 
in quantity. In the photosynthesis on which 
all plant life depends, nature has developed 
a. storage system that will hold energy for 
years in plant cells, but this operates at too 
low an efficiency to compete with coal and 


,oil that took thousands of times lofiger to 


produce than they take to burn. 

A method has been described for produc- 
ing power from a single celled algae called 
chlorella, which you have seen as green scum 


on ponds. Chlorella grows rapidly, creat-_ 
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ing up to seven times its volume in a day. It 
can be selected to produce protein or carbo- 
hydrates. Hence, it can be used as food or 
as fuel. The efficiencies of the chlorella have 
led to dreams of tank farms built in the 
deserts of the southwest, synthesizing the 
sun’s energy in huge quantities. 

Even the possibility of growing sugar 
which can be fermented to obtain alcohol, 
that can be burned to generate power, has 
been suggested. But all the many methods 
of catching sunlight conceived thus far have 
been found to be too complicated, too ineffi- 
cient, or too expensive to be practical for in- 
dustrial use. 





William S. Moscrip and the Minnesota 
Dairy Industry Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5; 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune of February 2, 
1958, published an article entitled “Some 
Men, Like Bill, Never Really Retire,” 
written by Axel Hansen, the Minneapolis 
Tribune agricultural] director. Mr. Han- 
sen was referring to Mr. William S. 
Moscrip, who is retiring from the posi- 
tion of president of the Minnesota Dairy 
Industry Committee. 

I served with W. S. Moscrip as a di- 
rector of the Twin City Milk Producers 
Association for a number of years. It 
is with regret that I observe that so able 
and distinguished an agricultural leader 
is retiring from active participation in 
so important an organization as the 
Dairy Industry Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

SomME MEN, LIKE Br, Never REALLY RETIRE 


(By Axel Hansen) 


William S. Moscrip has stepped down as 
president of the Minnesota Dairy Industry 
Committee. But even though Bill’s in his 
late seventies, it doesn’t mean he’s retiring. 

I don’t think it’s possible for a man like 
Bill Moscrip to really retire. He’s always had 
a lot of drive; always somewhere to go. And 
he’s usually gotten there. 

Bill, it seems to me, has done more work 
for Minnesota agriculture—and with less re- 
turn to himself—than any other man in the 
State. 

He bought his first farm near Lake Elmo 
about 1908. He called it the North Star 
Farm, and it was rightly named. Under 
Bills management the farm was a real guid- 
ing light in Minnesota livestock breeding 
until he sold it in 1950. 

It would take much more space than I have 
here to list the dozens of agricultural and 
civic organizations that Bill has served with 
and headed. 

He served as president of the Holstein- 
Friesian. Association of America for 5 years 
and was instrumental in developing true- 
type specifications that are used all over the 
world. 

Bill is a big man—over 6 feet and heavily 
built—with a personality to match. He’s a 
man who'll fight to the last ditch for what he 
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believes is right, as I’ve seen in dozens of 
agricultural committee sessions. 

His advice as an expert breeder and live- 
stock judge has been sought all over the 
United States. He’s been a real inspiration 
to younger livestock men in the upper Mid- 
west and beyond. 

Bill is still as active as a man a little more 
than half his age. He hunts and fishes and 
spends a good bit of time in the field. 

Another of his favorite hobbies is collecting 
antique guns and Indian relics. His base- 
ment looks like a museum. 

Though he’s left the presidency of one of 
the organizations he helped found and build, 
there’s a lot more to be heard from Bill 
Moscrip, . 





Wisconsin Sets the Path for Preventing the 
Crime and Reforming the Criminal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in my 
work on the past Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee and the present Senate 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, I 
have seen many phases of the problem of 
United States law enforcement. 

Naturally, it has always been a source 
of gratification to me that I could look 
with sound justification to my home 
State for having provided a great deal of 
the leadership in this country in effective 
law enforcement. 

Wisconsin has a much lower crime rate 
than the national average. Wisconsin 
has the lowest per capita adult prison 
population in the United States. 

We do not pretend to have halos 
around our head. We simply say that 
our iaw-enforcement machinery, our 
judiciary, our civic groups work as a team 
to reduce the toll of crime. 

I might say, parenthetically, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the total crime cost in the 
United States, as indicated in a recent 
issue of the railroad brotherhood news- 
paper, Labor, was estimated at around 
$28 billion a year. 

I repeat, $28 billion. 

But this estimate, made basically by 
the National Association of Crime Com- 
missions, is only a very rough estimate. 

No one can accurately judge the cost 
of a single crime, much less 242 million 
major crimes per year. 

How do you count the total cost to 
society when a man goes to the peniten- 
tiary; how do you count the cost to him, 
to his wife, his children, to his employer? 

Obviously, our task is to prevent crime, 
deter crime. But when a crime has oc- 
curred, it is our task to penalize it. But, 
most important of all, to reform the 
criminal and prevent further crime by 
him, or anyone else who might follow 
his example. 

During the congressional recess, a fine 
article on this subject had been pub- 
lished in Wisconsin newspapers as pre- 
pared by the chief of the Wisconsin 
State Division of Corrections. 


The article told how a sound proba- 


tion and parole system helps economi- ‘ 
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cally and effectively to straighten out 

innumerable lives. 

I send this article to the desk. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN PROBATION AND PAROLE SYSTEM, RE- 
SHAPING AND RECLAIMING LIVES, HoLps DOWN 
PRISON ROSTER 

(By Sanger Powers) 

Mapison.—It is no accident that Wiscon- 
sin has the lowest per capita adult prison 
population in the United States. The ab- 
sence of organized crime resulting from tra- 
ditionally good, honest law enforcement cer- 
tainly is a factor. A nonpartisan, noncorrup- 
tible judiciary characterized by justice both 
swift and sure and untainted by political 
considerations, has likewise contributed. 
Further, the cultural and ethnic background 
of Wisconsin’s sturdy conservative popula- 
tion has resulted in a crime rate lower than 
in most other States. 

But perhaps one of the most important 
reasons is the willingness of the legislature 
to finance effective probation and parole 
services unmatched by any in the country. 
All courts in Wisconsin with criminal juris- 
diction have available to them services of 
trained probation and parole agents. 

These resident agents are located through 
the State and are readily available. Services 
thus provided include presentence investiga- 
tions as well as supervision of offenders 
placed on probation. 

(A total of 7,200 offenders currently are 
under the supervision of the Division of Cor- 
rections—4,400 on probation or parole and 
2,800 in institutions. Of the offenders under 
field supervision, 2,100 are on probation, 
while 2,300 are on parole.) 

LOWER POPULATION 

The effective use by courts of the probation 
services provided by the State division of cer- 
rection, coupled with the judicious use of 
parole by the State department of public wel- 
fare, have contributed greatly to holding 
down Wisconsin’s institution population dur- 
ing a decade when other States were ex- 
periencing marked increases. In most States 
the situation is almost the reverse. 

Supervision on probation and parole is sub- 
stantially less expensive than institutional 
care. The average monthly per capita cost 
of supervising an offender on probation or 
parole is $17.75, or about 10 percent of the 
average monthly institutional cost. 

While the intelligent use of probation and 
parole is important in terms of preservation 


of human values and family ties, it might be ‘ 


interesting to reflect what added costs would 
be involved if probation and parole services 
were unavailable and the 4,400 people now 
under supervision were confined to institu- 
tions. Initially, the State would lose the 
economic -contribution of these people in 
terms of productivity, plus the $13 millioh in 
wages probationers and parolees are 
and spending annually. Other losses would 
include the taxes now being paid on the $13 
million of annual wages, plus the substantial 
cost of maintaining the families of produc- 
tive wage earners who remain employed 
_— under supervision. Building institu- 

ons to house an added 4,400 offenders 
would involve a capital outlay of approxi- 
mately $44 million plus an added operating 
cost of $7,700,000 annually. 

THE OFFENDER 

The average offender in adult institutions 
is 30 years of age, has average intelligence 
but a low level of education, and lacks the 
vocational skills necessary to earn an ade- 
quate living. Many suffer from a long pat- 
ern of antisocial conduct, and personality 
disturbances, most of which will respond to 


_riedly moved abroad to take advantage 
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treatment. Institutional programs therefore 
are geared to provide constructive work ¢@x. 
perience, vocational training, selling, socigy 
and psychiatric hogy oom along with the 


positive discipline ecessary for orderly 
living. 


The primitive concepts of punishment ang 


revenge have failed to deter crime over 
thousands of years. The present Philosophy 
of treatment embraces the skills and tech. 
niques of the educator, psychiatrist, psy.” 
chologist, and social worker with 
on reshaping and reclaiming lives, 





Evasion of Income Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr., President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed. in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Liechtenstein’s Lure Is Essence 
of Tax,” written by Jack Steele, and 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of January 15, 1958. 

There being.no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 


LIECHTENSTEIN’s LuRE Is ESSENCE OF Tax 
(By Jack Steele) 


Early in 1956 a prominent American resi- . 


dent of Cuba was arrested as he stepped off 
a plane in Miami for a visit to his homeland. 

A lawyer and businessman, this man had 
lived in Cuba for 25 years. His extensive in- 


terests there included a profitable manganese" 


e : 


mine. 

But he had been named several months 
earlier in a sealed indictment charging him 
with evading nearly $500,000 in United States 


income taxes from 1949 through 1952, f 


NO DEFENSE 


He later pleaded no defense to charges of 
wilfully failing to file tax returns for 2 of 
these years. He was fined $5,000 and # 
6-month jail sentence was suspended on 
condition that he settle up his tax deficien- 
cies. 

As a result of the publicity given his case, 
hundreds of other Americans living in Cuba 
and the Caribbean islands began paying up. 

This case exemplifies only one of the many 
income-tax problems which arise from the 
half million Americans living and working 
abroad, and from American companies oper 
ating overseas. - a 

Americans who are bona fide residents of 
foreign countries do not have to pay UBM 
States taxes on their earned income ad. 
But they are supposed to pay United States 
taxes on their unearned income from mM 
vestments and other sources. ee 

Americans who live abroad temporarily— 
but for at least 17 months out of a 
special tax exemption for the first 0 of 
their earned income. se aie 

The latter gimmick was lobbied into 
Revenue Code by construction firms ¥ 
hire many Americans to work overseas. ; 
tax exemption saved them from 
higher wages and salaries for such 

“MOVIE STARS a 

Initially, no limit was placed on 
free income of Americans who work 0 
temporarily. But Gene Kelly and 
movie stars found this loophole s 










So Congress voted the $20,000 limit. 
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Another loophole makes it possible for 
Americans to set up companies in so-called 
tax-haven countries. 
Profits of these companies are not taxed 
by the United States or by the “tax- 
haven” countries in which they are incor+ 


. guch a company can use its tax-free prof- 
its to expand rapidly. Or it can simply ac- 
cumulate its profits without being subject 
to penalty taxes which apply in the United 


If the profits eventually are brought back 
to the United States, they become subject to 
individual or corporate income taxes. — 

But if the company is liquidated or sold— 
and many fly-by-night outfits are set up for 
this purpose—the profits are taxed only at 
low capital gains rates, 

Panama, the Bahamas, Liberia, and Liech- 
tenstein are favorite tax haven countries. 
Recently the Solomon Islands have joined 
their ranks. 

Companies which use this loophole often 
are purely tax-avoidance dummies. All their 
business is transacted in the United States. 
Their foreign office consists of a few papers 
filed away in the drawer of some lawyer in 
Panama City or Nassau, 

CANADA 


Canada provides another type of foreign 
tax haven for United States investors— 
through a device known as the Canadian in- 
vestment funds. 

If 95 percent of the shares in such a fund 
are owned by Americans, Canada taxes its 
earnings only 15 percent instead of the nor- 
mal 45-percent rate, 

These Canadian investment funds pay no 
dividends. Their earnings, which are taxed 
atsuch a low rate by Canada, are plowed back 
into new investments. 

The American who invests in these Ca- 
nadian funds pays no United States income 
taxon these accumulated earnings. But they 
increase the value of his shares in the fund. 
When he sells the shares, his profit is taxed 
only at low capital gains rates. 

Such conversion of ordinary income gains 
is prohibited by United States investment 
funds. But thousands of American investors 
ae doing the same thing in scores of Ca- 
nadian funds. 

Proposals for closing this loophole were 
discussed last year by the Treasury and 
House Ways and Means Committee, but they 
failed to agree on any solution. 

CREDIT 

Other problems have been Gaused by the 
credit against United States taxes given to 
A companies for the taxes they pay 
abroad. This provision has invited foreign 
Sountries to set their tax rates-close to United 
States rate so they get all the taxes paid by 

companies which operate in their 


When the Arabian-American Oil Co, 
(Aramco) first was granted its oil conces- 
sion in Saudi Arabia, the agreement called 
for ‘paying royalties but no taxes to the 


by Aramco in the form of taxes instead of 
wer royalties, 
=, NO UNITED STATES TAX 
wee then was able to credit this Saudi 
against its United States taxes. As a re- 
sult of this credit and its depletion allow- 
ance, Aramco now no States 
; pays United tes 


a 


> Simi larly, ; * 
- of New y, the Creole Oil Co.—a Standard 


" affiliate—pays no United States 
taxes on its highly profitable operations in 
With the help of its depletion 
and the 14-point tax credit for 
) Creole’s 
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WMenezuela, incidentally, last year set up 
its own foreign-aid program for other Latin 
American countries. But United States tax- 
payers, as a result of the tax credit given to 
Creole, are helping to finance it. 

ANOTHER? 


And a new use for the tax credit gimmick 
has now been proposed by the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Some foreign countries want to give United 
States companies tax concessions to attract 
businesses or industries. But under the tax 
credit system such tax concessions merely 
would increase the United States taxes these 
companies have to pay. 

To solve this problem, former Treasury Sec- 
retary George M. Humphrey came up with a 
new idea to give United States tax credits for 
taxes not paid abroad. 

His plan was first incorporated in a pro- 
posed tax treaty with Pakistan. It provides 
that a tax concession granted by Pakistan to 
a United States company still could be cred- 
ited by the company against its United States 
taxes 


The Pakistan treaty sailed through the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee last 
year, but was called back for reconsideration. 
It dawned on some Senators that this 
treaty would set a precedent under which 
Mexico, Cuba, and other countries would de- 
mand similar treatment. This would open 
the way for draining off many millions in 
United States taxes. 





Yanks at Westminster: Our Friends in 
Commons eT 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OB 


HON. KARL _E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, cere- 
monies were held a few days ago at the 
White House commemorating the 10th 
anniversary of the Smith-Mundat Act, the 
basic legislation for the United States 
overseas information and cultural ex- 
change programs. 

In light of this event, I think it appro- 
priate to call attention to an article ap- 
pearing in the current issue of News- 
week. It tells how a hard core of 80 to 
100 Members of the British Parliament 
are unashamed and unabashed friends 
of the United States and frequent de- 
fenders of American foreign policy, even 
when it appears to run contrary to Brit- 
ish policy. 

We are indeed fortunate to have such 
stanch friends in Parliament. The 
Newsweek piece attributes much of this 
close affinity to military, education, 
matrimonial and business ties. But, 
upon deeper reading we find that many 
of these Members of Parliament have ac- 


-tually visited the United States, often 


under traveling fellowships established 
by the very Smith-Mundt. program. to 
which President Eisenhower paid wide 
tribute. 

The trips wihch these men have made 
to the United States have, without doubt, 
had much to do with strengthening this 
courage. “Most of the visitors return to 
Britain favorably impressed,” according 


-to Newsweek, But I think it is also im- 
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portant for us to recognize that neither 
one trip nor several will so completely 
sell a Member of Parliament or other 
exchange visitors to the extent that they 
will take unpopular stands at home to 
support American policy. 

It requires constant effort to see that 
these legislators and opinion-molders es- 
pecially—and the rank and file—in these 
nations get the facts about United States 
objectives and policies. Those who re- 
gard our overseas information programs 
in Great Britain and in other so-called 
sophisticated countries of Western Eu- 
rope as unjustifiable, should recognize 
this fact. 

Direct and covert Communist propa- 
ganda is continuously aimed at these 
groups and at these countries, and that 
offers major challengés to us. Our in- 
formation programs shore up the favor- 
able and friendly feelings toward us 
which were inspired through visits to 
our country. 

We do not want stooges in these coun- 
tries, but we want people at all levels to 
know where we stand and why—so they 
can make well-informed judgments for 
themselves as to what future course they 
should take. Our overseas information 
programs tell them what our aims are 
and what mutual problems we face. 

The stakes are too high for us to pull 
out of England and the other Western 
European countries and allow misunder- 
standings and natural differences of 
opinion to be compounded by Red-in- 
spired distortions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the Newsweek article entitled “Our 
Friends in Commons.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 

Our FRIENDS IN COMMONS 

(In no Western European country has the 
popular outcry against. American missile 
bases—and for the idea of “disengagement” 
between the nuclear forces of East and 
West—sounded so loudly as it has in Britain. 
A crucial debate on the bases issue is com- 
ing up this month in Britain's House of 
Commons. Whether Prime Minister Harold 
MacMillan will be forced to yield—-and go 
slow on bases—depends largely on a little 
known but vitally important group: The 
pro-Americans in Commons. Eldon Griffiths, 
Newsweek’s chief European correspondent, 
tells how and why the “Yanks at Westmin- 
ster” stand firm for the Anglo-American 
alliance.) 

It is a fact of life in British politics that 
“sticking up for .America” requires guts. 
“If I make an anti-American remark I’m 
certain of a cheer,” explains.one prominent 
Tory. “Words of praise provoke only titters.” 

Fortunately-for the United States there 
are between 80 and 100 Members of Parlia- 
ment in Commons (out of 630) who have 
the courage to resist tweaking the eagle’s 
tail feathers. The “Yanks of Westminster,” 
as one Member of Parliament calls them, be- 
long to both parties. They do not form a 
lobby. But at the height of the Suez crisis, 
when 123 Tories signed an angry resolution 
deploring the United States failure to sup- 
port the British and French intervention, 
the “Yanks” on the Tory side organized a 
counterattack, Men like Sir Alexander Cad- 
wallader Spearman, the soft-spoken scholar 
who represents a town in Yorkshire, moved 
tirelessly through the corridors persuading 
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dozens of key people to sign a pro-American 
amendment. 

Foremost among the Yanks is Harold Mac- 
millan himself. The Prime Minister honestly 
likes Americans—including Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. And there is more 
than an echo of Sir Winston Churchill in 
the fact that Macmillan has only to hear 
an American accent to quickly speak up 
that his mother was born in Spencer, Ind. 

Hugh Gaitskell, the Labor Party leader, 
also knows and appreciates the United 
States. In fact, if it were not for the un- 
certainty over President Eisenhower's health, 
Gaitskell would trust the United States to 
negotiate on Britain’s behalf in a bilateral 
summit conference with Russia. Gaitskell’s 
rival, Aneurin Bevan, belongs to no United 
States fan clubs. But the fiery Welshman’s 
irriation with United States policy (Bevan 
once described Dulles’s efforts in the Middle 
East as “an attempt to divert oil through 
the Holy Sepulcher so that it comes out 
sanctified”) doesn’t prevent the great ma- 
jority of Labor’s front bench from admir- 
ing what one of them calls “the vigor and 
joy of life that one finds in the United 
States.” 

DEEP ROOTS 

Friendship for America, of course, has long 
been the stock in trade of all British lead- 
ers. But how deeply does this sentiment 
penetrate among the back benchers, who 
must wage the grass-roots campaigns to 
convince Britain’s people of the need for the 
United States alliance? 

Mere than 200 Members of Parliament 
have visited the United States. Of these, 
two-thirds are Tories. But lately many 
Laborites, such as foreign-affairs expert, 
Denis Healey, and former Foreign Secretary 
Herbert Morrison, have climbed aboard the 
Middle West “lecture circuit.” Most of the 
visitors return to Britain favorably im- 
pressed. 

The bond is strongest, naturally, with 
those Britons who have specific American 
connections. The major categories: 


MILITARY 


More than half of all present Members of 
Parliament served in the British forces dur- 
ing World War II, and a dozen or more won 
United States decorations. Typical of this 
group is Richard Sharples, a Welsh Guards- 
man who won the United States Silver Star 
at Anzio. Sharples, an Old Etonian, op- 
posed the United States stand on Suez but 
telephoned half a dozen of his close friends 
in America to explain why he did so. 
Charles Orr-Ewing, President Eisenhower’s 
former radar officer in the Mediterranean 
theater (and now second in command at the 
British Air Ministry) also supported Eden’s 
Suez policy. But his motto is a piece of 
advice given to him by General. Eisenhower 
on V-E Day: “Now this affair is over, let’s 
devote our lives fo Anglo-American friend- 
ship.” Another Tory with wartime memo- 
ries is Julian Ridsdale, who was spirited out 
of Japan in 1940 with the aid of United 
States Ambassador Joseph C. Grew (Ridsdale 
was attached to the British Embassy, and 
faced imminent arrest on trumped-up Japa- 
nese spy charges). Later, he served in 
Washington as an officer on Gen. George C. 
Marshall's staff and worked with the super- 
secret OSS. 

EDUCATION 


A score or more British Members of Par- 
liament were educated in United States col- 
leges, including Columbia, Chicago, and, 
above all, Yale. Laborite Anthony Wedg- 
wood Benn once actually offered to fight 
a duel over a lady’s honor at Yale. Geoffrey 
de Freitas (Yale, 1934) married a Bryn Mawr 


girl and is a stalwart in most of the Eu- 
ropean-American groups in London. (De 
Freitas, however, objects to the Anglo- 
United States missile agreement because “it 
will turn us into another Formosa.”) Tory 
Yalemen are David Price, who publicly op- 
posed Eden’s Suez policy because it “sepa- 
rated Britain from the United States,” and 
Comdr. Robert Allan, who has visited every 
State in the Union. 

Many other Members of Parliament have 
visited the United States on traveling fel- 
lowships. Sir Edward Boyle, parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of Education, once 
led an Oxford debating team across the 
United States. So did Edward Heath, the 
Tory chief whip. Heath’s view: “The Anglo- 
American alliance is indispensable to peace.” 

MATRIMONY 


At least 12 British Members of Parliament 
have American wives, most of whom retain 
their United States passports. Barrister 
Peter Rawlinson met his wife Elaine while 
on a visit to Newport, R. I.; Col, Tufton 
Beamish, a war hero and one of America’s 
best friends on the Tory bench, landed the 
beautiful Janet Stevenson of New York City 
when she came to interview him as a United 
States fashion reporter. He credits his 
wife’s American flair with getting him his 
present extraparliamentary job as a director 
of a United States pharmaceutical firm. 

“They asked me if I knew anything about 
pharmaceuticals,” Beamish explains. “Janet 
told me to say ‘no—but if you pay me enough, 
I'll learn’.” 

BUSINESS 

Many more Members of Parliament have 
commercial connections with the United 
States. A good Tory example is Sir Keith 
Joseph, an engineering contractor who met 
his wife, a lively Wellesley student, on a 
United States selling trip. Joseph has some 
criticism of the United States (“Your civil 
service is not a patch on ours”) but is an 
ardent advocate. of American industrial 
management, 

Dean of the Tory Members of Parliament 
with United States business connections is 
jolly Sir Alfred Bossom, the only architect 
in the House of ‘Commons. An honorary 
citizen of Texds and a doctor of Jaws at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Bossom in his time 
has built a housing project for the United 
States Steel Corp., designed skyscrapers in 
Pittsburgh and New York, and reconstructed 
Fort Ticonderoga. Since World War II, Sir 
Alfred has been the lone star of the Anglo- 
Texas society. 

‘On the Labor side, Frank Tomney, a tough 
little glassblower from Hammersmith, toured 
the United States on a Smith-Mundt fellow- 
ship and has been talking about his trip 
ever since. He and John Henry Jones, a 210- 
pound steelworker who represents Rother- 
ham in/Yorkshire, are among the strongest 
pro-Americans in the House of Commons. 
Jones served with Lawrence of Arabia in his 
youth; in 1945, on a United States visit, he 
pro in a broadcast from the White 
House that the United States would ulti- 
mately become the free world’s protector. 

These are some of the men on. whom Mac- 
millan will depend in the crucial debate 
ahead. Not one of them is a United States 
stooge. Most have objections of one kind 
or another to Washington’s policies. 
quietly, inconspicuously, they are America’s 
best friends at Britain’s city hall 





1Scene of a humiliating British defeat in 
1775—at the hands of less than.100 of Ethan 


Yet. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 


Saturday, February 1, 1958, the Wash. - 


ington Post contained an unusually per. 
ceptive editorial concerning three pend. 
ing requests for foreign loans. I 


Requests for Foreign Loans ie 





















the editorial would be of value to every 


Member and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ‘ 
{From the Washington Post of Feb 

#058] a 
LOANS AND CONFIDENCE 

The smoothness with which negotiations 
for financial assistance to France were con- 
cluded is a tribute to the widespread confi- 
dence in the French economy. It also isa 
tribute to the great respect for Jean Monnet, 
the man whose ideas have galvanized West- 
ern Europe and whom Premier Gaillard 
wisely chose as the negotiator. 

France has a foreign-exchange problem, 


and credit controls, budget reform and tax 


‘increases. As the managing director of the 


International Monetary Fund, Per Jacobs- 
son, noted in his statement, distinct im- 
provements are already visible. 

Also noteworthy in the total credits of 
$656 million is that 2 international agen- 
cies—the Monetary Fund and the 


Payments Union—are participating along 
American 


with the United States. The 
credits of $274 million are composed of the 


refunding and postponement of interest on 


French debts to the United States, along 
with agreements to sell military equipment 
and surplus cotton for francs. 


Some misgivings have arisen over whether 


this country will be indirectly abetting the 
war in Algeria. On this point, too, the Gail- 
lard government has moved ahead. The Al- 
gerian home-rule bill a in Paris yes- 
terday may be too little and too late, but it 


is, nevertheless, a noteworthy step in the 
reserved — 


right direction. Judgment. must be 
until M. Gaillard indicates more precisely 
what he plans to do in conciliating the Al- 
gerian nationalists. 2 
Meanwhile the administration deserves ap- 
preciation on another economic front and 
encouragement on a third. The offer of 9200 
milli6n in loans to India has had a good re- 


American concern in the success of 
program. 
by no méans enough 


gap even with the indications of help a 


other nations. This newspaper 
the United States had done more, 


the success of the Indian experiment is cru- 










cial to the future of free Asia. But what has 





been offered immediately need not be t 
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sistance in credits and surplus agricultural 
odities. The $95 million agreement 
last has proved a good investment, Po- 
jand has not slipped back behind the Iron 
: n despite the limitations on freedom 
and the internal problems of the Gomulka 
regime. The progress in eliminating forced 
deliveries from farmers reportedly has pro- 
results and promises to produce 
Poland remains a member of the 
Communist bloc but retains a considerable 
measure of independence in domestic affairs. 
This independence could be jeopardized if 
she were forced to look only to the Soviet 
m for succor. 
ooge of these situations, help in time is 
what counts most. In a period in which 
the administration is under criticism in other 
ts of foreign policy, it merits praise for 
the financial help it has promised to France 
and India—the one an ally, the other a neu- 
tral country struggling to bolster its freedom. 
‘The case of Poland, a Communist country 
with a desire for independence;-also is com- 
. Together these cases show a grati- 
fying recognition of the importance of the 
economic factor in the stability we are trying 
to build—an importance which ought to out- 
-weigh the military factor in many areas of the 


world. 


duced 
more. 





Sagebrush Philosophy on the Current 
Economic Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W, YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Douglas Meador, the editor of the Mata- 
dor Tribune, the weekly newspaper which 
is the Voice of the Foothill Country, is 
well known in the Southwest for his 
poetic philosophy column, Trail Dust. 
His writing, I believe, has a beauty vir- 
tually unmatched in our time. 

Mr, Meador’s writings are invariably 
good, but I believe he has come up with 
a bit of sagebrush philosophy on the cur- 
rent economic situation which is particu- 
larly appropriate. He writes: 

Admission of defeat is bitter, but I am 
forced to bow to the Republicans, Never, 
even in the heyday of our superior admin- 
istration, were we Democrats able to keep a 
full-blown inflation ‘and recession going at 
the same time. The mystery of the achieve- 
ment must lie in some basic principle that 
would affect a man running backward and 
forward at the same time. 


Task unanimous consent that the en- 
tire column, Trail Dust, published in the 


_ January 30, 1958, edition of the Matador 


Tribune, be printed in the Appendix to 
the ConcREssIoNAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tram. Dust 
(By Douglas Meador) 
Admission of defeat is bitter, but I am 


to bow to the Republicans. Never 
tven in the hey-day of our admin- 
we 
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A cloak of dreams may well bring warmth 
to the heart destined otherwise to shiver 
beside a never-lighted fire. 

Soil may be less important to the flower 
of success than the climate of ambition in 
which it blooms. 

There is an alchemy exercised in the pro- 
duction of character which removes the dross 
of vanity and egotism, and purifies strength 
as it tests it with needs for strength! 

Beauty radiating from each: dawn is the 
reflections of new light on the facets of op- 
portunity to serve someone. He serves him- 
self most who serves another first. 

Social behavior problems would be simpli- 
fied if everyone were the same age. 

It seems like trains don’t hit anything 
now days but automobiles filled with peo- 
ple, but that’s about all there is. 

Ice clings to the sage brush in the shal- 
low prairie valley and the cold night wind 
walks through the hall of sky as a restless 
ghost. A few rusting cans and the ashes 
of camp fires alone bear evédence of the old 
camp ground swept under the rug of time. 
The homesteader was there before the chuck 
wagons and he heard his children cry be- 
cause the fire was gone and the fuel ex- 
hausted. Warmth .had gone out of the 
world. A flame dances at the end of a pipe 
rising from the vale and warmth for a hun- 
dred homes spends itself in the oil field 
flare, casting images on the wall of night. 





Tomorrow’s Shopper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
during the recess a talk was given in the 
Pacific Northwest, at Sun Valley, Idaho, 
on the occasion of the annual meeting 
of the National Association of State 
Aviation officials that I feel should be 
brought to the Senate’s attention. It 
was given by Col. Joseph P. Adams, dis- 
tinguished former vice chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, former State 
Director of Aeronautics of the State of 
Washington, and the aviation consult- 
ant to the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, now general 
counsel of the Association of Local and 
Territorial Airlines. 

The address, entitled, “Local Air Serv- 
ice Is State Air Service,” gives encour- 
agement to our goal of Federal-State 
relationships ‘and cooperation on the 
subject of aviation. Colonel Adams 
pleads the cause of the local service 
carriers with the same zeal and under- 
standing that he demonstrated in ap- 
pearing before congressional committees 
during the first session when we enacted 
the guaranteed loan legislation. 

Further, the address was especially in- 
teresting to me because it showed how 
so-called feeder airlines are Working with 
both the Nation’s merchant and shopper 
to provide what should become a time- 
saving, same-day, round-trip shopping 
pattern.for the future. 

Colonel Adams’ address also offered yet 
another avenue of encouragement for 
the development of the financial stabil- 
ity of the local service carriers in serving 

y 
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as feeders for the carriage of airfreight 
to the trunk and all-cargo carriers. This 
is a hopeful future source of revenue 
and one that if properly developed will 
make it possible for the local carriers 
in your community to render even supe- 
rior service to that now offered, with a 
resulting reduction ‘in subsidy. 

I ask unanimous consent at this time 
that Colonel Adams’ address may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Loca Arr Service Is Stare Air SERVICE 


Once again you have honored me by this 
invitation to participate in your NASAO 
activities and on behalf of myself, person- 
ally, and the members of. the - Association 
of Local and Territorial Airlines (ALTA), I 
thank you. 

Four years ago on the occasion of the 22d 
NASAO Convention held at Edgewater Park, 
Miss., speaking on “Future Airline Service 
Depends on State Support”, I said: 

“I sincerely believe that you State di- 
rectors, you commission members, and you 
staff employees here assembled, are the most 
important single individuals in the United 
States to the continution of local airline 
service.” 

Today I need not repeat this statement 
as I believe it has become a way of life in 
local air transportation development. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has developed the 
“Seven States Area Case” and all other route 
developments are proceeding on an area 
basis; such as, the Northeastern States area, 
the Southeastern States area, and the 
Kansas-Oklahoma area. 

Truly, the State is the basic unit in con- 
sidering local air service requirements to- 
day. So, you State directors, you commis- 
sioners and you staff members are interested 
in my subject which was suggested by your 
able and efficient Col. A. B. McMullen: 


ONE-DAY SHOPPERS OR SAME DAY ROUND TRIP 


This subject represents a facet of local air 
service development that serves to illustrate 
in more detail my basic theme that “local 
air service is State air service.” 

Since time immemorial people have gravi- 
tated to trading centers the world over. It 
was my privilege during my service on the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to hear hundreds 
of representatives of smaller cities testify 
that the need of their community was a 
frequency of air schedules that would pro- 
vide “same day round trip” service to their 
trading center. Since permanent certifica- 
tion of the local service airlines, the re- 
quirement for periodic renewal of certifi- 
cates does not exist and the testimony of the 
mayors and chamber of commerce repre- 
sentatives is no longer heard as often. For 
the record, however, it can be said that the 
most consistent demand over the years on 
the part of passenger intervenors in CAB 
cases was the “same day round trip” de- 
mand. While there are a variety of purposes 
served by such same-day round-trip service, 
that of traveling to the area trading center 
was the most frequently heard. 

In preparing my material for these re- 
marks I was impressed with the fact that the 
expression “‘one-day shoppers” in advertising 
local service airline flights has met with in- 
dividual merchant resistance in the smaller 
cities served. While I accept and consider 
this a natural individual businessman’s re- 
action, I do not believe it to be a valid eco- 
nomic objection on a civic basis. Time after 
time and repeated on hundreds of accasions, 
civic leaders have testified before the CAB 
that corporation A could not and would not 
locate in their town unless air service was to 
be provided by the local service carrier, or 
that corporation B would have to move out 
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of their community for competitive reasons 
unless such local airline service was to be 
provided. 

The success of smaller cities and towns in 
securing new businesses due to the inaugu- 
ration of local air service has provided the 
individual merchants with thousands of new 
resident customers for 365 days a year. ‘The 
economic transfusion thus given by the local 
service airlines to the economy of a commun- 
ity is not weakened by the travel of one-day 
shoppers -to a natural trading center. 

FLY AND SHOP 


A recent study by Robert D. Entenberg, 
an associate professor of retailing at the 
University of Pittsburgh, points up the mar- 
keting validity of the development of trad- 
ing centers by department stores. In con- 
sidering the flight of the city dweller to the 
suburb, the study says, “further reliance on 
the branch store approach as the principal 
means of department store volume is doubt- 
ful.” 

Professor Entenberg says that the real 
strength of the department store has always 
been its wide choice of diversified lines of 
goods carried in depth, a policy that has not 
often been extended to branches.- Carrying 
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Comparison of unit costs 
aircraft 





this examination of the relation of the de- 
partment store to its branch store we will 
find that the further one travels from the 
trading center department store, the greater 
the restriction in variety of merchandising 
exists. The trading center is here to stay. 

In Washington, D. C., the major depart- 
ment stores advertise “park and shop” and 
provide suburban patrons with free parking. 
I predict that the department stores of the 
country are on the threshold of advertising 
“fly and shop” and some inducement in pro- 
viding the plane ticket will be offered shop- 
pers using local airline same day round-trip 
service. The local service airline manage- 
ments are today preparing themselves for 
this development by planning, scheduling, 
and equipment purchases. 

Included here in my prepared remarks is 
a list of selected trade center passengers from 
typical local city and trade-center areas 
throughout the United States. While there 
is no assurance that some of these passen- 
gers did not lingér in the trade center over 
night, the fair assumption is that they gen- 
erally constitute 1 day in-and-out travel. 
The percentage of local travel in relation to 
total travel is impressive. 


Examples of local trade center passengers, September 1956 survey 





Local city passengers 








Percent 

T eal city and trade center Local carrier veost of 
Rion Blew. Werkk.5 inde niccneiti eels SGehate’s : an 5h See 54. 59 
Charlottesville—W ashington...............-..-- Piaget ss a. ae 25.10 
Cen OOD. «sn nnn gdnnuakewtumeltetnnns North Central. ........... 23. 29 
Terre Haute—Chicago..........--..........--.- Lake Central. -..........- 28.15 
Rockford—Ohieago.. ........-....-..--2.+.-..-- Ozark__- Se caaciep Dales 25.77 
San Angelo—Dallas..................-..J...---- Trans-Texas Miieen, &7* 24. 02 
TET TELE TLE Bonanza and Frontier_.__- 32. 16 
Marysville—San Francisco.__..................- ee 33. 65 
Coos Bay/North Bend—Portland_............-- West Coast. ...........--. 39. 46 
Port Angeles—Seattle. 2 _............-.....-...- clas So aeen eee 78. 70 





Source: CAB Airline Traffic Surveys. 


While these examples are subject to varied 
interpretation, I believe they speak for 
themselves and indicate that in the case of 
the proper State development of a local air 
service pattern there is no authority better 
qualified to speak on convenience and neces- 
sity than the State director of aeronuatics. 


NEW EQUIPMENT PROMISES IMPROVED 
COMMUTER SERVICES 

Eeeping pace with the phenomenal annual 
growth of local service airline’ passenger 
travel is the effort on the part of manage- 
ment to procure a replacement for the DC-3 
airplane. You are today the beneficiary of 
improved service in many areas where man- 
agement has substituted Convair 240 and 
Martin 202 aircraft. With the impending jet 
age, we will enjoy the promises of turbo- 
prop aircraft and the conveniences and bless- 
ings it will bring to the commuting pas- 
senger. 

The one-day in-and-out passenger will 
benefit by the increased speed and thus in- 
crease time available in town. Included 
here are some forecasts of what might- be 
expected with the use of one of the new 
type planes to be offered, the F-27, Friend-~ 
ship, of the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co. 
It is fitting to call your attention to the fact 
that the president of this company, Mr. 
Richard 8. Boutelle, attending this conven- 


tion, is a former State Director of Aero- 
nautics, Tennessee. 


Comparison of seat-mile capacities DC-3 and 
F-27 aircraft 














Cruise speed, M. P. H. 
Seat-miles_per hour... ..-.. 
Seat-mile production ratio... ane 
100-mile oe length: 
Off- ight time (3 minute maneu- 
WD inigdn na dacidiwaindtnngbincwelioen 


~ ee ee eewnnn- 


Block-t0-Dlock time (4 minute taxi)... 
Seat-miles per hour. ............... 
Seat-mile aehpaan POE wirtcahcotn: 

80-mile stage length: 

Onees flight time (3 minute maneu- 


ea ae ee ene ences 













* Rerics: 
Sania ae 
cr j vost ratio.......0-.- : * 
Off-to-on__........ sa $1. 
Seat-mile cost ratio 3 0. 
Cost of an 80-mile trip__.. e $43, 
Cents per mille. ..-......-._... i 
to break-even. at 6-5 
Break-even load inctor-.-.-2-.- att 
1 At 79.8 miles stage 
2 At 80 miles stage ty 
CONGRESS GUARANTEES IMPROVED LOCAL AIR 
SERVICE 


It is appropriate ‘to recount here what I 
believe to be a most significant congressional 
development in assuring you State directors 
improved local air service through the en- 
actment of the guaranteed loan bill for air. 
craft purchases during this Ist session of the 
85th Congress. 


Further, I take this opportunity to publicly — 


thank your luncheon speaker of today, the 
Honorable James R. Durfee, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, for the CAB sponsor- 
ship of this legislation. Introduced late in 
the session, June 5, Senator A. S. Mixe Mon- 
RONEY, chairman of the Senate Aviation Sub- 


committe and the Honorable Oren Harais, 


chairman of the House Interstate and 
Commerce Committee, expeditiously set down | 
public hearings and kept the legislation on 
the track so that the bill was reported out 
August 1 in the Senate and August 2 in the 
House. 

The legislation required a conference re- 
port, but passed August 19 and was signed on 
September the 7, truly a record of sorts when 
you consider that only 316 public bills passed 
this session out of 12,520 bills introduced. 
In representing the Association of Local and 


Territorial Airlines, whose members were - 


identified as principal supporters of the bill, 


_ I registered as a lobbyist for S. 2229 and the 


companion bill H. R. 7993, but here I will only 
say that the life of a lobbyist is not all it’s 
said te be. See me before you register. 

This legislation represents a great gain for’ 
local service airline in your re~ 
spective States as it not only provides finan- 


ical support for your local carriers, but it will : 


serve as a prototype bill in encouraging addi- 
tional airframe manufacturers to tailor and 
build planes for commuter airline service. 
Specifically, the ingieintins, panenn toes OES 
in the amount of $5 million per carrier for 
purchase “of improved aircraft and repay- 
ment over a 10-year period. The economics 
of the DC-3 aircraft in short haul operation 
is today seriously penalizing the adequacy of 
schedules in all markets served by local séry= 
ice airlines. 
ONLY FREQUENCY OF SCHEDULES CAN ASSURE 
SUCCESS OF SAME DAY ROUND TRIP 





The commuting type of airline servis al ‘, 


provides same day round trip travel 4s only 
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to one round trip daily, such service 
js, of course, impractical or impossible. . On 
segments with two daily round trips, it is 
difficult but it can be done with 
ple benefits to the customer. On seg- 
ments with three rounds trips or more, it is 

easy and we take full advantage of it.” 

Here then, we must look to the factors 
which will guarantee the economics of such 
a multiple schedule pattern and in conclu- 
sion, I believe the following factors are sig- 


nificant: 
ee (a) Continuing community awareness of 
_~4pe requirement of traffic growth to reduce 
subsidy and improve service. In this area 
Irepeat my statement to you made in 1953: 
“] believe it necessary for you State aviation 
officials to familiarize yourselves with the 
jocal airline service program, particularly as 
4 B® itaffects your own State and area, and then 
g: -- to take very definite action by participating 
in passenger generating to guaran- 





/ 
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tion centers and permit reasonably long- 
haul operations. Under their present route 
structures the local service carriers cannot 
be expected to achieve financially self-suffi- 
cient routes in the foreseeable future.” 

If the operating restrictions of the local 
carriers were relaxed or removed, their 
traffic density would increase and the possi- 
bility of adding frequencies over selected 
segments would be improved. Their im- 


’-proved operations, including added frequen- 


cies, would permit local service airlines to 
offer a more attractive service over their 
presently authorized routes between terminal 
points now served by them only on a time- 
consuming multiple stop basis. You State 
directors can make notable contributions 
toward lifting of operating restrictions by 
participating in area cases and démonstrat- 
ing your needs to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


(c) Commercial revenue possible in air 











b 
7 tee the continuance of that local airline serv- cargo developments might provide for addi- 
me , tional frequencies. The local service air- 
- (b) Lifting of — ee an lines started out being called “feeder air- 
mK: tions by the Civil Aeronautics w lines” and today continue to generate mil- 
wage a flexibility of service that can as- 
may provide lions of passengers to trunkline systems. 
pee’ sure more same day round trip flights. The Wh. uldn’t feedi ir 
5: Comptroller General of the United States in 00 aspen me aie cary 
aie his October 1955 audit report om the Civil ‘to selected terminal points in each local 
utics Board to the, Congress has put service airline’s system be developed? I say 
: oe deer almost exactly upon the point developed, because I realize that equipment 
, in this paragraph on improved service . would have to be improved, that possibly 
where he said: selected cooperative agreements with all 
: “The financial well-being of any carrier is Cargo airlines and trunkline carriers would 
: £ almost wholly dependent upon the existence have to be built around selected terminals. 
1 of a generally strong route system, a system I include here a compilation of Air Freight, 
1 which will provide access to major popula- Year 1956, for the local service airlines: 
t 
e 
Cents Cents 
z Local carrier per Dollars Ton-miles | per ton- 
: mil a. mile 
n 
i 0.90 | 49,275 72, 412 0. 68 
: 1.39] 39, 76, 7 52 
1.30 | 36,240 67, 783 53 
. 4.19 | 226, 848 645, 370 35 
ATER ATE EE 196 |= 83, 008 | "70828108. 75“ 125, 060 | 56 
2 ............. ektateiae ds ici |e, 620'| 56588 | ton a | 0,465 | 3 
ie SNA... ....-....c.i cams eoacsten -95 | 65,876 144, 474 ° 46” 
fe. IIL, ...------ oc) atuiulaiiotc didn ee. 1.16 | 46,816 | ea10 | 73.02 | 101,724; ~~. 46 
ae eae 1.79 | 108, 518 241, 458 345 
; EEN SE OSLER CE ~ 98 | 35, 738 63, 772 -56 
i OO oi oc ee cae aie ee lll 750,089 | 7,154.72 |._.....- 1, 620, 213 | EN ES. 
ee eee 
: * Source: Carriers’ Form 41’s, “ : 
yi A brief review of these figures indicates ‘The association (ALTA) awaits only the op- 
6. Seerely that this air cargo development portunity to be of service to you State di- 
at hot off the ground, with dollar revenue rectors in resolving your commuter trans- 
An from an annual systemwide low of portation demands. Please, let us hear from 


$35,000 to a maximum of $226,000, Rather 
than a matter of discouragement, I consider 
it @ field of great promise for the local 
Service airlines. Here again, the best air 
cargo pattern to commence feeding the 
of long-haul 
may well be developed in each State through 
the cooperation of the State director of 
Seronautics, working with selected manufec- 
insmaljier cities, — 
(a) The new local service aircraft being 
‘Weadied for delivery and on the planning 
will make a real contribution to the 
Practicality of same-day, round-trip flight 


In closing, I emphasize again the phenom- 
fnal, yes, spectacular. traffic growth 
local service airline ix . This Se 


eee 


titled “The Whistle of Disaster.” This 


you before your 27th convention. The ad- 
dress is suite 242, Wyatt Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., phone Metropolitan 8-—5600. 
Thank you. 

ALTA, pledged to improve passenger travel, 
reduce subsidy, and strengthen member air- 
line finances, 





Railroads in Trouble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in 





* unanimous 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 


from the Tampa Morning Tribune en- 
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is one of the outstanding editorial pages 
of any of the papers in our State. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
Mr. President, the editorial from the Or- 
lando Sentinel of Friday morning, Jan- 
uary 31, 1958, entitled “Railroads in 
Trouble.” 

There being no objection; the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of 
January 27, 1958] 


. THE WHISTLE OF DISASTER 


Saturday’s Tribune reported that Florida 
Senator Greorce SmatTHeRs, who is heading 
a Senate inquiry into railroad troubles, said 
the Nation’s railroads would be wrecked 
within 3 years unless Congress goes to the 
rescue. 

Sunday’s Tribune reported that the boss 
of one of the biggest railroads, the New York 
Central, had shot himself to death at his 
Palm Beach home, 

No one can say, with absolute certainty, 
what moved Robert R. Young to take his 
life. But circumstances suggest that the 
plight of the railroads exerted pressure on 
the fatal trigger. 

Mr. Young gained control of New York 
Central after a bitter proxy fight in 1954, 
which he won on loud promises to improve 
both service to the public and dividends to 
stockholders. But after a fast start, Mr. 
Young’s streamliner was bumping and wheez- 
ing like an ancient coal burner. 

In 1955, the first year of the Young admin- 
istration, Central’s met income topped $52 
million. The next year % fell to $39 million. 
And last year it sank below $10 million. Di- 
rectors last week voted to pass up the usual 
first-quarter dividend fer 1958. 

To Robert R. Yeoumg, a coeky little Texan 
who had staked his reputation on the doc- 
trine that railroads needed only better man- 
agement, this @arkening record of failure 
must have been depressing, indeed. 

The experience of the Central did not 
necessarily reflect any administrative de- 
ficiency. All railroads, with rare exceptions, 
are undergoing the same financial deteriora- 
tion. 

In 1957, the net Income of railroads, as 
a group, dropped 19 percent below the 1956 
level. Net working capital was down to 
$537 million, whereas. $600 million is consid- 
ered the minimum for safety. 

Railroad trouble can be quickly traced on 
the business charts: Traffic down, costs up. 
Freight carloadings in December were near- 
ly 16 percent lower than the same month 
a year ago; in the last year, annual operating 
costs have risen 870 million. 

The railroad picture may brighten when 
the expected upturn in the economy begins, 
probably in midyear. But what Senator 
SMATHERS and most of the railroad presidents 
who have been testifying before his commit- 
tee are saying is that regardless of economic 
prospects the railroads cannot continue run- 
ning along the same old track if they are to 
survive. 

Railroad trackage in service has shrunk by 
15,000 miles since 1940; there are 40,000 fewer 
freight cars and 7,000 fewer passenger cars in 
operation than there were 10 years ago. Rail- 
road earnings on net assets are the lowest 
among all industries. 

What’s the answer? 

One railroad president, James M. Symes, 
of the hard-pressed Pennsylvania, has pro- 
posed that the Federal Government buy rail- 
road equipment and lease it to the roads. 
Others call for repeal of the Federal taxes 
of 3 percent on freight bills, 10 percent on 
passenger fares. But the loudest cries of the 
railroaders are for more freedom to fix their 
own freight rates and for less Government 
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favoritism to the competing barge, truck, and 
airlines. 

The railroads contend that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission keeps them throttled 
down by restrictive rules while transportation 
rivals run away with their business. Sixty- 
five percent of truck traffic and 90 percent of 
barge traffic is exempt from Federal control, 
they say, while railroads are under 100-per- 
cent regulation. And the railroads protest 
that while they must build their own tracks 
and terminals, the trucks, barges, and air- 
liners use facilities paid for by taxpayers. 

It can’t be denied that the railroads have a 
case. Although interstate highways and air- 
lanes long ago ended the railroads’ transpor- 
tation monopoly, Government policy is still 
based on the old monopoly theory. The re- 
sult is that railroads are unfairly restricted 
in meeting compeition and adjusting to 
changed conditions. 

This country must have railroads. It must 
have them, if possible, without Government 
subsidy. In the pessimism of Senator 
SMATHERS and the tragedy Robert R. Young 
there is the clear whistle of approaching dis- 
aster. The time for Congress to beat it to 
the crossing is fast running out. 

[From the Orlando Sentinel of January 31, 
1958] 


RAILROADS IN TROUBLE 


Mr. Robert Young’s suicide in his 25-room 
Palm Beach mansion last week draws atten- 
tion to the hectic plight of railroads. ; 

While the Government is building high- 
ways for trucklines and subsidizing mail con- 
tracts for airlines, it stuck the railroads last 
year with a $60 million loss on its mail- 
carrying business. ? 

When railroads came up with 4 request for 
59-percent increase in mail-carrying charges, 
the Post Office offered a measly 7 percent. 

Not only is the Government piling up tre- 
mendous losses for railroads in the Post Office 
Department but it denies the roads the rights 
to raise passenger (commuter) rates, and at 
the same time denies them the right to 
discontinue passenger service on losing lines. 

The New York Central, for instance, is los- 
ing $3 million a year on its Weehawken ferry 
service between Manhattan and New Jersey. 
It finally, after a long battle, was granted a 
request to discontinue the ferry by ICC and 
the State of New Jersey went into court and 
had the ICC decision reversed. 

Not only are railroads strapped with Gov- 
ernment and court régulations which are 
bleeding their treasuries, but their taxes on 
land, bridges,*and real estate holdings con- 
tinue to ‘ncrease. 

New . ork Central’s taxes on Harlem River 
Bridge jumped from $70,000-to $490,000 in 2 
years. It pays $2.5 million for the right-of- 
way tunnel into Grand Central Terminal, 
compared to $1 million a year ago. 

At the same time, Washington and most of 
the States are building highways, supporting 
airports and airline traffic control, construct- 
ing bus terminals, dredging canals—every- 
where but between Sanford and Titusville— 
nearly always in the so-called public interest, 
That is, for tax free. 

No wonder Robert Young, boss of the Na- 
tion's second largest railroad, got tired and 
then got sick. - 

He found out he could not win, bucking, 
as he was, not only the United States Gov- 
ernment, but the courts, the tax collectors, 
and the truck and bus lines which get free 
highways and the airports, half built by the 
United States Government and the airlines, 
subsidized for mail-carrying by the United 
States Government. 

The Government is simply regulating the 
railroads out of business. 

After they break them, 1 by 1, no doubt, 
our masterful political geniuses will about 
face, begin pouring money into them simply 
because they are needed, 
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NotEe.—One exception in the Government’s 
drive to bankrupt railroads appears to be 
Florida’s Senator Grorce SMATHERs. In re- 
cent weeks he has come to their rescue, de- 
manding lesser regulation and some consid- 
eration from bureaucratic agencies which 
continually threaten them, 





Politics: An Essential of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, two 
observers of the American political 
scene, writing in widely separated parts 
of our country, last Sunday presented 
an exciting challenge to us as politicians 
and as servents of our Government. 
More importantly, with , diverse ap- 
proaches, they managed: to find the 
words that most of us cannot educe 
when we try to talk to our ablest and 
most promising young men and women 
about the deep rewards and zest asso- 
ciated with the responsibilities and bur- 
dens of public service. At this point in 
our history, this challenge to our youth 
is vital. If the United States is to be a 
leader in the world, we must have men 
and women in its service, young and old, 
who can be courageous, honest, and 
capable leaders. 

Dean Acheson’s reminder in the 
James Reston column that Government 
will go on, whether our finest young 
People take part in it or not, is apt. I 
like, too, his urging that the young. be 
educated to “an understanding of the 
good life, Of happiness as the Greeks saw. 
it, of the joy of exercising vital powers 
in a life affording them scope,” and his 
stress on “the limitless scope of govern- 
mental responsibilities.” This is pure 
poetry. 

Also filled with meaning for young 
Americans as they choose their careers— 
whatever they may be—is the essay of 
the Kansas City Star’s editor discussing 
politics as an essential of democracy. 
He highlights the fact that a democratic 
system assumes that we are all poli- 
ticians. The corrective he outlines to 
citizens for dissatisfaction with political 
performance is not less politics, but 
more politics and politics of a higher 
standard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the column by James Reston 
in the New York Times of February 2, 
1958, and the lead editorial from the 
Kansas City, Mo., Star of the same date. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New ae of February 2, 
1958] 
Dean ACHESON ON A CAREER IN GOVERNMENT 
(By James Reston) 

WasuinctTon, February 1—Now that an 
American moon is in the heavens it may be 
possible to get a hearing on some of the 
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more fundamental problems of life in Wagh. 
ington. 2 

On the subject of encouragin; 
to go into Government service, tical — 
Dean G. Acheson, an aspiring local 
who used to be Secretary of State, has writ. 
ten a letter on Government service ag a 
career that is so much better than 
else said in Washington this week that it js 
hereby reproduced with the thanks and 
envy of this reporter: 
_ Iam all for young (and also old) men of - 
quality going into public life and Govern. 
ment service. Why? Not because I see the 
gleam of a halo forming about their 
or because I am persuaded that they are 
under any duty to sacrifice their lives for 
Jimmy Hoffa’s children, but because there jg 
no better or fuller life for a man of 
The old Greek conception of happiness is 
relevant here: “The exercise of vital powers 
along lines of excellence, in a life affording 
them scope.” ° 

This is the Geiger counter which tells us 
where to dig. It explains also why to every. 
one who has ever experienced it the return 
from public life to. private life leaves one 
feeling flat and empty. Contented, inter. 
ested, busy—yes. But exhilarated—no, For 
one has left a life affording scope for the 
exercise of vital powers along lines of ex- 
cellence. | 

Not the only one, Iam sure. Undoubtedly 
Einstein, Michelangelo, Savonarola, Shake- 
speare and a good many others could give 
interesting testimony on other lives. But 
outside of esthetics and teac 
belongs to both—the requirement of “scope” 


‘is hard to come by in this age outside of 


public life. 

“Surely vital powers are exercised in the 
whole vast task of feeding, clothing, housing 
us, as I am sure Mr. McElroy was aware in- 
making soap and being handsomely paid for 
it. But I am équally sure that he now feels 
a zest, a sense that the only limitation upon 
the exercise of all his vital powers is his own 
capacity, that he never felt before, 

THE DANGERS 

“I am in danger, perhaps, of overstating 
my point. So I do not want to draw a picture 
of public life as a perpetual marihuana jag, 
or to leave out its colossal obstacles, some 
of them killers, as not a few of our close 
friends have found out. But, painted with 
all.the warts, it is a life of scope for the exer 
cise of all one’s vital powers, even though 
one may become a casualty in 
them. 

“This has not always been true. For in- 
stance, in Athens of the fifth century, B. 0», 
public life offered the greatest scope for men 
of talent in all Greek history; in the fourth 
century, after the defeat and humiliation of 
Athens, it presented none. In the last half 
of the 19th century, public life in 
reached its most luxuriant and 
flowering, while in America it sank tod 
not plumbed before or since. 

“It did so because in this country 
scope for the exercise of vital powers 
haps not altogether in the direction 0b @ 
cellence) lay in exploiting a continent and 
building industrial and financial 
glittering as dreams of Cathay. Today. 
of the glitter and the semblance of # 
wards (the reality is hidden in expen 
counts and management participation } 
still exists but the power and with? 
seope for action of business and 
faded with the rise of the dangers @ 
demands of a two-camp world. 
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power @ man has in the direction of excel- 


lence. 
THE OPPORTUNITIES 

“How then, does one present to young boys 
a life of public service? Not, I am sure, as 
an evangelist appealing to the young squires 
to turn their backs on the world and dedi- 
cate themselves to @ sort of secular order 
for ministering to the peasants, nor as cru- 
saders led by Mr. Nixon to bring Communist 
infidels to capitalism or the sword. Rather, 
Ithink, one educates them to know the world 
in which they live; to understand that gov- 
ernment will go on whether they take part 
in it or not; that command is too important 
to be entrusted to the ignorant, even though 
they may be well-meaning and dedicated, 
and to an understanding of the good life, of 
ess as the Greeks saw it, of the joy 
of exercising vital powers in a life affording 
them scope, of the limitless scope of govern- 

mental responsibilities. 


"In addition, they might learn, as an 


authority on the process of revolution has 
ted out, that ‘brave men are not un- 
common in any system, but there is a tend- 
ency in most systems to make courage and 
adisciplined openness of mind to the signifi- 
cant facts mutually exclusive. This is the 
immediate cause of the downfall of every 
ruling class that ever falls.’” 
[From the Kansas City Star of February 2, 
1958] 


Pouirics: AN ESSENTIAL OF DEMOCRACY 


This, as everyone knows by now, is an elec- 
tion year in the United States: And there 
are indications that a good many Americans 
view the prospect with something closely 
akin to dread. Listening to us talk, a for- 
eigner might find difficulty in understanding 
why our forefathers took the trouble to fight 
for the privilege of governing themselves. 

It is not merely that their descendants in 

the mid-20th century show reluctance to 
exercise these hard won voting rights. In- 
deed, we have grown largely inured to the 
fact that so small a proportion of eligible 
Americans regularly go to the polls, as com- 
pared to the electoral performance in other 
democratic countries. Apparently what 
chiefly fills us with dismay is the campaign 
period. Why? 
‘The most plausible answer would seem to 
be that, as a Nation, we have been develop- 
ing almost a distaste for politics. The 6 or 
8 months preceding a national election, in 
particular, have come to be regarded as a 
season when our form of de puts its 
Worst foot forward. We tend to think of 
them as a time when government of the 
People, for the people, and by the people 
grinds almost to a standstill while partisan- 
ship stifles the public interest. 

Every other year, so runs the popular im- 
Pression, a disease of self-seeking 
strikes the Halls of Congress with devastating 


Piece. If only politics could be ad 
how lucky we would be. ae auae eet 
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survival of their new Republic was essentially 
the political problem about which some of 
us are worrying today. 

Perhaps the most famous statement of the 
case against politics came not in the Conven- 
tion but several years after the resulting 
governmental machine was in operation. It 
is to be found in George Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. And the circumstance that 
the relevant passage reflects the considered 
opinion of a great President, based on his 
experience in office, must render it all the 
more impressive. Washington then said: 

“Let me warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party generally. This spirit, unfor- 
tunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its roots in the strongest passions of 
the human mind. It exists * * * in all 
governments * * * but in those of the pop- 
ular form it is seen-in its greatest rankness 
and is truly their worst enemy.” 

The Father of his Country was not alone 
in that apprehension. Other patriotic and 
high-minded leaders of the day were deeply 
concerned lest the political freedom con- 
ferred by the Constitution should be abused 
by ruthless individuals, working through 
the right of assembly (party) to overthrow 
our national ‘liberty and eventually set 
themselves up as tyrants. 

The only safeguard they saw was a public 
opinion alert to any sign of such ambition. 
But the broad implication of their warning 
was for the American people to be suspicious 
of professional politicians, per se. Those 
particular citizens, it was noted, were in the 
best position to manipulate an inborn spirit 
of faction among the voters for their own 
possibly nefarious ends. The fate of both 
the Athenian and Roman Republics could be 
cited as precedent for this argument. And 
opponents might be challenged to produce 
evidence that any previous democratic ex- 
periment had ever escaped such a disaster. 

The principal spokesman in the Conven- 
tion for those who were not afraid of 
faction was James Madison. He did not 
deny the existence in men of a disposition 
for political maneuver nor the danger that 
a demagog could present to a free society 
as a result of that disposition. But he 
argued (in the 10th of the Federalist 
papers) that the very size of the United 
States introduced a new factor which would 
serve to diminish the danger. And he 
pointed out that, as never before, the 
diversity of group and sectional interests 
might be expected to create a balance in 
which one would offset another. 

This argument must have sounded highly 
theoretical at the end of the 18th century. 
Certainly Washington was not convinced. 
The fact remains that the experience of 
more than 150 years would appear to sup- 
port the fourth rather than the first Presi- 
dent. Why then are we Americans still so 
uneasy about our politicians as a class? Why 
does the term “politics” today continue to 
carry with it such a vaguely unfavorable con- 
notation? 

If we are to have a Government of our 
choosing, we must‘ have administrators and 
a rea a who are elected by us directly or 

y- If we are to have regular elec- 
tions for this’ purpose, we must have candi- 
dates and parties as well as voters. A free 
people, in short, must lead a political life. 
And a political life requires politicians. The 
person who specializes in politics is an es- 
sential part of the apparatus of self-gov- 
ernment. . 

Nevertheless, it would be foolish to con- 
clude from the record that Washington and 
the early critics of factionalism were anxious 
quite without cause. Politics is like any 
other human occupation. Those who ply it 
vary greatly in. both capacity and ethical 
standards. If no factional leader has crushed 
our liberty in the last century and a half, 
many politicians have caused us a lot of 
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trouble. Few of these have been actually 
corrupt. More of them have been meanly 
motivated, incompetent, or both. 

Looking back over our history, it is pos- 
sible to discern two main categories of poli- 
ticians. There have been those who regarded 
politics as a trade to be pursued primarily 
for their own benefit. And there have heen 
others—less numerous but still in substan- 
tial quahtity—who treated it as a profes- 
sion clearly affected with the-public interest. 

The archetype of the first group probably 
was William Marcy Tweed; of the second, 
Abraham Lincoln. Between these two ex- 
tremes we see all shades of ability and en- 
lightenment. But we see something else. If 
we dre honest, we must admit that many of 
the intermediate political figures were the 
product of their times. To a marked extent 
they reflected, rather than created, the cli- 
mate of public expectation in which they did 
business. They had their ears to the ground 
and their actions were largely prompted by 
what they thought they heard. 

If today in an election year we Americans 
are resigned to a congressional session that 
will produce campaign fireworks but little 
useful legislation, are we ourselves totally 
without responsibility? Why do so many 
normally courageous politicians play it safe 
at such a time, except that they must soon 
come to us for judgment and they believe 
constructive action is at a discount? The 
Thomas Hart Bentons who would throw a 
Senate seat away for a principle presumably 
are neither more nor less rare in politics 
than in any other walk of life. 

Have we not in our voting habits tended 
to put a premium on partisan maneuver 
and timidity by aiding or at least tolerating 
the crudest special-interest groups? Madi- 
son hoped these would be held indefinitely 
in equilibrium. But he could not foresee 
developments that might reduce their num- 
ber, increase their power, and produce a kind 
of governmental paralysis at a time of na- 
tional jeopardy. 

In a free country when we blame the poli- 
ticians, we are fundamentally blaming our- 
selves. For the democratic system assumes 
that we are all politicians. If we are dis- 
satisfied with parts of our political perform- 
ance, we have the corrective at hand. It 
lies notin less politics but more and of a 
higher standard. If we want men in office 
who rightly understand when to compromise 
(on detail) and when to stand firm (on 
principle), we must so conduct ourselves as 
voters as to let our politicians know the 
political qualities we admire—and those we 
despise. 





Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interest- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Herald on January 23, 1958, on aid 
to India. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Heip For INDIA 

Last week the administration announced 
it was making available $225 million from 
the Export-Import Bank and the develop- 
mént loan fund to help India through her 
second 5-year plan. It also proposed certain 
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short-term measures to overcome India's 
current grain shortage, 

These steps are encouraging. But they 
may not be enough. 

Mr. Eisenhower is moving cautiously be- 
cause of the dark suspicions many Mem- 
bers of Congress and the public still nourish 
toward the governemnt at New Delhi. Mr. 
Nehru’s socialist bent, the frequent criticism 
which he and other Indian leaders have 
launched at the United States, and the 
willingness of his government to do occa- 
sional business with the Reds have raised 
danger signals in the United States. And 
the President is apparently doubtful whether 
@ more generous policy toward the subcon- 
tinent would be acceptable here. 

These doubts need to be resolved without 
delay. For, whatever indiscretions Mr. 
Krishna Menon may commit over his tea 
at the United Nations or whatever un- 
friendly remarks Mr. Nehru may let slip in 
speeches to his constituents, India is still 
our best friend and our best hope in the new 
world of Afro-Asia. 

It is easy to forget that India has been an 
independent nation only since 1947, that 
she got her democratic constitution only 8 
years ago, that since then she has held 2 
elections with the largest participation of 
free voters in the world, that without sacri- 
ficing any democratic aims or procedures she 
has. put through 1 fantastically success- 
ful 5-year economic plan and launched on 
a still more ambitious second one. 

India is now the show-window of democ- 
racy in Asia. Senator Cooprr, of Kentucky, 
formerly our Ambassador at New Delhi, puts 
it this way: $ 

“It is certain that the countries of Asia 
will watch with interest the experiment of 
Communist China, attempting to advance 
by totalitarian methods, and that of India, 
by democratic and voluntary methods. If 
India should fail there is grave danger that 
the peoples of Asia and the Middle East and 
Africa would view it as a failure of the dem- 
ocratic method and that the cause of demo- 
cratic institutions in these areas weuld be in 
danger. If this should ever happen, we 
would find ourselves isolated from a great 
part of the world, the balance of power 
would actually be against us, and our pres- 
ent danger would be immeasurably in- 
creased.” 

The President and Mr. Dulles are moving 
to prevent this. But they are not moving as 
surely as they would if they knew the 
country was with them. The country must 
be brought in on the plan. If it were as 
well informed as the President, it would 
want no stinting. 

Senator Kennepy has perhaps the best 
idea when he suggests a Mafshall-plan ap- 
proach. “We should undertake at once,” he 
says, “the kind of bipartisan surveys which 
were made in Europe in 1947-48 both 
through congressional committees and ex- 
ecutive study groups.” 

The India project is big. But we can’t do 
justice to it until we all know where we are 
going. There is no time to lose. 









Fiftieth Anniversary of Christian 
Science Monitor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD 1 L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Christian Science Monitor is one of 
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the great newspapers in America, a 
newspaper of impartial views and edi- 
torial brilliance. Fitting tribute to the 
Christian Science Monitor, on the occa- 
sion of the 50th anniversary of its 
founding, was paid on the editorial page 
of the Oregonian of Portland, Oreg., on 
January 31, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Oregonian editorial, entitled “Monitor 
at 50,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as a salute to one of Amer- 
ica’s truly illustrious journals of news 
and opinion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Montror aT 50 


Fifty years is not very old for a newspaper. 
Some readers, therefore, may not be im- 
pressed by our noting that this year the 
Christian Science Monitor is celebrating its 
golden anniversary. 

But the Monitor’s semicentennia] is worthy 
of wide attention. For there is no other 
newspaper of any age quite like the Monitor. 
Founded in 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy as an 
organ of the Christian Science Church, it 
has become a world newspaper respected 
both within and without the profession fur 
dispassionate presentation of néws and opin- 
ion. After 50 years, it is correctly thought 
of as an exemplar of responsible, unhurried 
journalism rather than as an organ of Chris- 
tian Science. 

The Monitor takes a relatively serene view 
of national and world affairs from its van- 
tage point in Boston. But its tranquillity 
should not be confused with sloth.” It has 
secured its share of news beats over the 
years (President Truman's firing of General 
MacArthur for one) and its editorial writers 
and columnists are forthright, sometimes 
caustic, in expressing their views. 

There is no validity in the widely preva- 
lent assumption that a newspaper cannot be 
both respected and vigilant. The Monitor 
is an esteemed contemporary among. those 
newspapers that believe the two qualities to 
be inseparable. 





Passport to Praise for Miss Frances G. 
Knight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


often -the only words we hear of the 
thousands of dedicated people in our 
Federal service amount to criticism— 
most of it undeserved. It is not too 
often that we offer any praise when we 
hear of a job well done in the Federal 
service. 

I am happy today to call to the at- 
tention of the Congress a well-deserved 
tribute that has been. paid to one of the 
Federal Government’s finest officials— 
Miss Frances G. a 
een: Office of the Department of 

For outstanding service, Miss Knight 
and her excellent staff tly 
commended by a - * that should 
know what it is talking about. 












tm Gok che ct ik ee Ole wh es. |, 


This group constituted the 2,099 
tive and allied ates repre 
the worldwide travel industry 
at the convention of the Amerie 
ciety - Travel Agents and the wr 
Travel Congress in Madrid, Spain 
tober 13 through 20, 1957, ba 

At the final session the fo 
olution was passed unanimously 
delegates: 

We recognize the continuing im 
in the functioning and operation of ; 
United States Passport Office and 
commend its Director, Miss Frances 
Knight, and her staff for their efforts: 
facilitating the expeditious o 
passports for the American traveling publ 


I think this resolution co; Ti ial 
Miss Knight and her staff is 
deserved, and I, for one, vain to E 
gratulate the United States 
Office, its fine employees and its ha 
and excellent Director. 
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The U. N. in Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr.~MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi-+ 
torial entitled “The U. N. in Space,” 
which was published this morning in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
The editorial emphasizes the dere 
being given by the majority leader, the — 
distinguished sentor Senator fremtaae. * 
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draws between his most recent sal 
and the original proposals to establish — ] 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
fits in quite nicely. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ee ee 
as follows: 

[From the Wechingtce Post of reba 
1958] 
THe U. N. in SPACE 

Majority Leader Jounson is surely F 


emphasizing again the imperative 
: The Soviet U 
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|” a there is to be a joint space effort, howe 
‘ever, the groundwork must be laid quickly. 

: r JOHNSON Observes, “This is the 
time to act—now, while the satellites are 
4 searching for facts instead of for tar- 

” Mr. JOHNSON urges that the joint ef- 
: be undertaken by the United Nations. 

The President of the General Assembly, New 
~ gesland Ambassador Sir Leslie Knox Munro, 
pas ted in this vein that a U. N. con- 

of scientists be called within 2 or 3 
months to study control of outer space. 

We think that the effort ought to go fur- 
ther than that. Certainly there should be a 
meeting, or meetings, of scientists; but there 
also ought to be a meeting of the General 
Assembly, specially called if necessary, to set 
the stage for a joint and con- 
trol arrangements under the auspices of the 
U.N. The problem is not brand new. It 
has been current at least since the first sput- 
nik last October, and there was talk of it 
for many months before that. There has 
been time to develop at least general ideas 
of what would be feasible. The United 
States, now that its own first entry into space 
is in orbit, could well take the lead in de- 
vising a specific proposal for discussion and 
requesting a special meeting of the Assembly. 

Precisely because the problem is complex, 
it is important to get started soon on the 
evolution of a U. N. program, whether or 
not the Russians agree. This may be the 
way, indeed, to prompt them to join. Despite 
the disdain for the U. N. implicit in Mr. 
Bulganin’s new letter, the Russians have 
shown themselves to be sensitive to world 


opinion. 

There is a parallel in the experience with 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
When President Eisenhower first proposed 
the atoms-for-peace program in 1953, the 
Russians were unenthusiastic; but as the 
plans and organization took shape as the 
Tesult of international discussion, they con- 
cluded that membership would serve their 
interest. Perhaps aU. N. program for space 
exploration and control would work in the 
same way; certainly the need is vital enough 
t warrant a try. : > 
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Russia Trails United States in Nuclear 
Powerplants 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
INTHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_.. Thursday, January 23, 1958 
__ Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, much 
1s being said about Russia leading the 
United States in the building of nuclear 








_/ The -nuclear-power -programs of both na- 
tions have developed along remarkably simi- 
lar lines. Their plant designs are technically 
comparable, and both programs have been 
affected by shifting political tides. 

But, as of now, it’s a pretty good bet that 


the Russians are a year or behind the 
United States in designing and lding pow- 
er stations to preduce usable electricity from 
atomic energy. 


These conclusions are drawn from an 
analysis of recent Russian reports about the 
Soviet atomic-power program as well as from 
talks with United States atom experts in and 
out of Government. Although disclosures 
by the Russians must be taken somewhat 
skeptically, American observers say that 
much about the Soviet program can be pieced 
together from what the Kremlin has said— 
and from what it has not said. 


THEN AND NOW 


Two years ago the Kremlin formally an- 
nounced an ambitious 5-year plan to build 
2.5 million kilowatts of nuclear-plant capac- 
ity. But Red pronouncements soon began to 
lapse-into vagueness, and the only concrete 
result of the p thus far has been a 
5,000-kilowatt experimental plant which is 
operating near Moscow. 

In recent months, though, the Soviets have 
gotten more specific. N. A. Nikolayev, dep- 
uty chief of Russia’s atomic energy direc- 
torate, last month described plans to build 
6 plants totaling about 995,000 kilowatts of 
capacity. United States experts now figure 
these projects make up the whole of the cur- 
rent Soviet program. Though Mr, Nikolayev 
repeated the aim of 2.5 million kilowatts by 
1961, he did not give any hint of where the 
additional 1.5 million kilowatts might come 
from, He also avoided any statements about 
when the six announced plants might be 
completed, American observers believe the 
Soviets would have miefitfoned any projects 
im addition to the six they described if any 
more were in-the works at this point. 

-By contrast, the United States today has 
plants with a total of 90,000 kilowatts of 
electric capacity operating experimentally. 
It has definitely scheduled an addition of 
about 1 million kilowatts of atom plant ca- 
pacity by 1962. At this point, the British 
clearly are leading the pack in A-plant ca- 
pacity. Although they have a little less than 
90,000 kilowatts now in operation, they have 
nearly an additional 1 million kilowatts of 
capacity under construction in a firm pro- 
gram to build 5 million or more kilowatts 
of capacity by 1965. 


NUCLEAR POWER NEEDS “ 


The Soviet Union, unlike most parts of the 
United States, has a genuine economic need 
for nuclear power. Russia's major industrial 
centers—the main users of electric power— 
are located chiefly in the western part of the 
country. But 70 percent of Russia’s total 
fuel reserves is in the eastern Asiatic regions, 
far from the demand centers. Exact reliable 
figures on costs of power production in Rus- 
sia are not available but most Russian lead- 
ers have declared that nuclear power invest- 
ment in the industrial regions—though 
costly—is justifiable. 
wer stations, each planned 
for about 400, kilowatts of capacity, ac- 
count for the bulk of the current Soviet 
program. One of these, scheduled for 1960 


capacity, and for Yankee 
Atomic Electric with 134,000 kilowatts of 
capacity. 


W. Kenneth Davis, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission director of reactor development, 
comments that the Russian model is remark- 
ably similar to our Shippingport reactor in 
about every respect. The plans of the Ship- 
pingport reactor have been widely publicized. 


The other large Soviet station will be simi- 
lar to the small 6,000-kilowatt job now 
operating near Moscow. This_particular de- 
sign has not been developed in the United 
States. Since announcing the project, the 
Russians have kept details to themselves. 

Late in November, Deputy Chief Nikolayev, 
of the atomic energy directorate, gave the — 
first clear descriptions of plans for the four 
smaller experimental stations to be built in 
the next several years. 


MODELING RACE 


One or more advanced models of each of 
the Soviet experimental types already are 
operating experimentally in ‘the United 
States are in the design stage or are under 
eonstruction. For instance, among the 
Nikolayev announced plans is one for a 
70,000-kilowatt boiling water reactor station. 
In such a design, water is turned to steam 
directly in the nuclear reactor core and then 
fed into turbine-generators. In the United 
States, General Electric and Pacific Gas & 
Electric now operate a 5,000-kilowatt model 
of this type at Vallecitos, Calif.; Argonne 
National Laboratory is running a 20,000- 
kilowatt model at Lamont, Ill., a Chicago 
suburb; and General Electric is building a 
130,000-kilowatt version for Commonwealth 
Edison of Chicago at Dresden, 40 miles south 
of Chicago. 


Another of the Soviet designs is one in 
which molten sodium takes the heat away 
from the reactor core, and carries it to a 
boiler where steam is produced. The Rus- 
sian. plant is to have 50,000 kilowatts of ca- 
pacity. . Last month the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission started up,a 5,000-kilowatt version of 
this type outside Los Angeles—the plant was 
built by North American Aviation. North 
American will build another.larger 75,000- 
kilowatt version for Consumers Public Power 
District in Nebraska. 

The third Soviet design is one in which 
uranium fuel is dissolved in water. The 
water-fuel mixture is circulated from the re- 
actor where fission produces heat to the 
boiler where the heat makes steam. The 
Soviet reactor is. scheduled to have 5,000 kilo- 
watts of electrical capacity, a little less than 
the test model that Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratories is building in Tennessee. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. and Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. to date have spent $5.5 
million on studies for a version of this re- 
actor type, with a capacity of from- 70,000 
kilowatts to 150,000 kilowatts, to be built by 
the end of 1963. 

The final Russjan type is a breeder reactor 
which produces more new fuel than it con- 
sumes in making steam. The Russian fast 
breeder-is slated to have a §0,000-kilowatt 
capacity. Detroit Edison Co. heads a group 
of utilities and manufacturing companies 
which is now building a 100,000-kilowatt fast 
breeder on the shore of Lake Erie, about 
midway between Detroit and Toledo, 


ISOTOPE ADVANCE 


In both Russia and this country, develop- 
ment of industria! uses of radioisotopes, the 
agile, artificial chemical element, that’s a 
byproduct of atom-reactors, has made great 
strides, “These are used, among other things, 
to measure material thicknesses in industry, 
as “tracers” in medical therapy and in other 
biological research. United States Atomic 
Energy Commissioner Willard Libbey esti- 
mates United States industry saves $500 
million a year through use of isotopes in 
plants, processes and research. The Soviet 
radioisotope program is as good in quan- 
tity and quality as the Ufiited States pro- 
gram, atom experts here figure. 
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Much of the Kremlin's nuclear propaganda 
next year is expected to herald the growing 
uses of radioisotopes. Some recent Soviet 
exhibits of these in Vienna and Cairo have 
featured the slogan, “Atoms for Peace,” 
suitably translated. 

While United States atom authorities have 
squabbled over public versus private de- 
velopment of the atom, the Soviet atom 
power program has apparently been rattled 
by personal politics, observers of the Mos- 
cow goings-on say. They figure intrigues, 
bureaucratic bungling and various other po- 
litical snags have perhaps set the Soviet pro- 
gram back two years or more. 

Top leaders of the Kremlin’s atomic power 
program have been involved in the intricate 
shifts accompanying Nikita Khrushchev’s 
past campaign against his opposition. 
United States’ observers, reading between 
the lines of Pravda, the Communist Party 
daily, believe a four-way rivalry for control 
of the atom power program may have de- 
veloped in Moscow. Vying for power, they 
believe, are the Ministry for Electric Power 
Stations, the Directorate for Utilization of 
Atomic Energy® the powerful Ministry for 
Medium Machine Construction and the 
Academy of Sciences. 

RUNNING THE SHOW 


Atomic power got its start in Russia under 
the impetus of nuclear weapons programs, 
just as it did in the United States. The 
destructive side of the Red atom is con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Medium Machine 
Construction. 

Mikhail G. Pervukhin ran this ministry un- 
til the upheavals of last summer. He was a 
friend of Georgi Malenkov, who, until his re- 
cent exile, was minister for electric power 
stations; he got that post after losing the 
premiership. Both Malenkov, a top electri- 
cal engineer, and Pervukhin showed signs of 
wanting to run the atom show. 

During their tenures, however, the peace- 
time atomic-power program was split from 
the military effort. The Directorate for Utili- 
zation of Atomic Energy under the Council of 
Ministers of the U. S. S. R. then was created 
to do the job. Yefrim Slavsky was appointed 
head of the atomic directorate and, indirect 
evidence suggested no love was lost between 
the two senior ministers and the new ap- 
pointee. 

When Khrushchev booted Malenkov and 
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talk, they finally made a contribution of re- 
actor fuel to the United Nations’ Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. They gave 
110 pounds of Uranium 235, one one- 
hundredth of the United States contribution 
of 11,000 pounds. 





Probing the FCC 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.’ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following: 

[From the Washington Post of February 5, 
1958] 
PROBING THE FCC 

The House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight has undercut its case against some 
members of the Federal Communications 
Commission by the laxity of its own conduct. 
The subcommittee has brought to light some 
facts that the public should know. It has 
shown that Chairman John C. Doerfer of the 
Fct has been lax in accepting a fee for a 


speech from the National Association of . 


Radio and ‘Television Broadcasters and at 
least tardy in repaying $165.12 which he now 
says was improperly paid to him by an Okla- 
homa television station as traveling expenses. 
The testimony also suggests a duplication in 
the expense funds obtained from private in- 
terests in some instances and the per diem 
allowances he collected from the Govern- 
ment, although the amounts are petty. Un- 
fortunately, the investigators’ own conduct 
laid them open to ‘Mr. Doerfer’s counter- 
charges of distortions and innuendo. 

Last week the subcommittee’s investiga- 
tors “leaked” a memorandum containing 
charges that an unnamed member of the 
FCC was apparently involved in a “criminal 
felony.” The facts that have been laid on 
the line to date appear ‘to be very pale be- 


Pervukhin last July, Slavsky became head gide that bristling advance accusation. Mr. 


of the Medium Machine Ministry. He was 
succeeded at the atomic directorate by Prof. 
V. S. Yemelyanov, a top Soviet metallurgist 
who seems to be more a technician than a 
politician.. While the Soviet atom-power pro- 
gram was being jostled around, there were 
signs the Academy of Sciences, ever jealous 
of its authority, was beginning to assert its 
rights in the field. 

Soviet observers concede, of coursé, that 
top-level shifts of personalities are not un- 
usual in any bureaucracy, but they say that, 
in the Soviet system at least, they often go 
much deeper and affect basic programs as 
well as lower-echelon officials, 

Aside from the Moscow maneuverings, 
Soviet experts in this country note the Rus- 
sians have been remarkably quiet about their 
progress in atom-power station development. 
Many believe this is because the Soviets just 
= have too much to crow about at this 
time. 

This deduction is supported by the fact 
that the Russians have not been offering 
nuclear power stations to neutral countries 
in their propaganda bid for atom age pres- 
tige. Experts surmise that the Soviets may 
not yet have enough fissionable materials to 


stockpile as well. The United States, of 
course, is now doing both. 

Some indication that the Soviets may be 
deficient in atom fuel came when, after much 


Doerfer’s assertion that he accepted the 
$165.12 under a misapprehension may or may 
not be sustained when all the facts are 
known. But it should inly have beer 
spread on the record before charges were 
publicized. The first thing that the testi- 
mony of the last 2 days demonstrates is the 
necessity of getting all the evidence before 
firing charges from the hip. 

The chief difficulty in Mr. Doerfer’s case 
appears to be that he has followed a pat- 
tern of insensitive conduct that has afflicted 
many official agencies. It is undoubtedly de- 
sirable for members of the FCC to inspect 
new television installations, to attend broad- 
casting conventions and in general to keep in 
touch with what the industry is doing in 
various parts of the country: There is noth- 
ing venal in accepting expense money for 
trips for these purposes. Members of Con- 
— accept far more favors of this 
members of the 


would doubtless be ) improved and certainly 
the’ would have more confidence in 


ie Sf eaantan a ie soguintery semmmitianas. 


accepted nothing whatsoever from interests 
under their control. 

It is a pity that the House investigators 
have resorted to innuendo 
relatively ee 


trating on the 
various a 


particulars to help the FCC do 


Unification Issue Still Dentualll 
Diplomacy 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN } M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 
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on January 18, 1958: 
GERMAN THORN—UNIPICATION IssuE seu 
DomINaTss Dretomacy os 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) * 
While the more spectacular talk in Wash- 
ington is about outer space and how to 
control it for peace, that old perennial— 
the German question—once again dominates 
both Western diplomacy and discussions of 
any forthcoming talks with the Soviet 
Union. 
The German issue has moved to the for 


flat rejections by both the West 

and the French Governments. The a 
reply to Soviet Premier Nikolai ann 
rejected the plan, as offered, but : 

it might be the basis of some al 
proposal. 


The United States has not flatly refed . 








tion by NATO, has eaid a nuclear-free | 
would mean “partial neutralization” of 
many. And he is against any weak 
Donate tien $0 the West tachating tem 
link. 
British determination to the 
stacting an Sctnd Star newer! 
ip the very near future of 
men, the second half of a cutback 
last year. And unless there is West ¢ 
man agreement to put up an additional 
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approve maintaining 


; ) unless they had nuclear weap- 
; Be ceninst the more numerous Soviet troops. 
This decision remains American military 


baa Nongovernmental pressures for some form 
of East-West disengagement, such as the 

plan, are most serious from. the Brit- 

_ jsh Labor Party. _They are also strong from 
the West German Social Democrats. But in 
the United States, former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson has strongly attacked his one- 
time policy planning. chief, George Kennan, 
for advocating troop withdrawals. Kennan’s 
words had greatly added to the presbures in 
West Germany. 

Although Acheson said that Kennan’s 
ylews were “contrary to the expressed opin- 
jon of Democratic leaders in the Congress 
and outside of it,” only former President 
Truman so far has publicly backed Acheson. 
There have been some refusals to do so. 

Acheson also revealed that Kennan’s views 
had been “expounded by him within the 
Democratic Administration early in 1949 land 
rejected.” A check yesterday showed that - 
the discussion took place after_the Soviets 
lifted the Berlin blockade and in prepara- 
tion for the Palais Rose Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Paris. This was just after the 
NATO Treaty was signed but before the 
decision to rearm West Germany. 

At the time there were two proposals up 
at State. The A plan was Kennan’s—to 
offer American troops withdrawal in ex- 
change for Soviet agreement to German re- 
unification. The B plan was to promote 
West German integration into the Atlantic 
community by all means short of 
NATO, the latter a step which did not come 
until 1955. Acheson chose the B plan. 

Dulles today is in effect still operating on 

that Acheson plan. oa 

~ While much of the discussion of disen- 
gagement, be it the Kennan ideas (which 
"will be reviewed at length in Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post), the Polish plan or etherwive 
Is couched in military terms, the con 
factors are more likely to be political. 

Officials here concede that the day may 
tome when disengagement will be Ameri- 
can policy, in part because of the changing 
East-West balance and the development of 
new weapons, including those for outer 
Space. They also say that the Polish and 
Hungarian revolts which have occurred since 
the last East-West conference have intro- 
duced a new element. Here they stress the 
instability of the Polish situation and the 
danger of its leading to a war which neither 

nor Washington wants, 





a Gambling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


a. OF NEW YORE 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
have received thousands of 
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that, if such a plan were accepted, they would bers of the House will find it short, 


sweet, and right to the point. 
The poem follows: 
a GAMBLING 
If gambling is an evil 
I feel without a doubt 
That it is an evil 
You never will wipe out. 


Gambling can be held in check, 
To that, I will agree 

But it can’t be abolished 
In its entirety. 


There will always be gambling 

In one form or another 
And those whotry to stop it 

Are gambling with each other. 
Believe me, when I tell you 

In this fair land of ours 
Everybody gambles 

When they take the wedding vows. 
Think of all the revenue 

That could be realized 
If Congress passed a bill 

Having gambling legalized. 

—A. S. M. 





Operation Impact for 1958 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the dajly ConcressionaL REc- 
orp I wish to include a letter from 
Thomas H. Stoner, of the Stoner-Mc- 
Cray System, Des Moines, Iowa, which 
presents an interestirig approach to in- 
fluencing our citizens to-be safe driving 


conscious. 
The letter follows: 
Tue Stoner-McCray SystTem, 
Des Moines, lowa, January 31, 1958. 
Hon. Pav CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sie: In looking forward to the new 
year we, as citizens, must approach the 
mounting problems of our complex society 
with courage and understanding. 

One of the most important problems we 
face today is death occurring on our streets 
and highways. In Iowa alone, in 1957, there 
were over 700 deaths attributed to this, our 
country’s second largest killer. Furthermore, 
there seems to be nothing in sight but an 
increase. 

\ In dealing with other large killers we 
have usually had the aid of science. When 
we confronted the problem of infantile paral- 
-Dr. Salk, the scientist, came to the 

It is true that science-can produce 
and safer highways and safer auto- 
cope with the problem of catas- 
the highway. It is, however, the 

of peoples’ minds to be safe 
conscious that eventually must solve 
problem. our 20th cen- 
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For the past 10 years we have placed 
thousands of traffic-safety messages on poster 
panels and painted displays throughout 
central Iowa but now we are doubling our 
efforts and putting it on a scientific basis. 
We call it Operation Impact for 1958. 

Howard Scott, one of the most famous 
poster designers, has created a series of 
posters dealing with many aspects of traffic 
safety. We plan, as a part of the nation- 
wide outdoor advertisirig effort, to run these 
posters on a monthly basis. We have come 
to realize that as news is to newspapers, and 
entertainment is to television, influencing 
people in their driving habits-is to outdoor 
advertising. This is an axiom in which we 
firmly believe and, because we do, we sin- 
cerely hope that Operation Impact will do its 
job in reducing traffic accidents. 

Best wishes for 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas H. SToner. 





The Mallory Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the ruling 
of the Supreme Court in the Mallory case 
has aroused wholesome public interest. 
It has been the subject of thoughtful 
study and searching analysis. An out- 
standing example is the editorial which 
appeared in the Times Picayune, of New 
Orleans, on January 22, 1958, which I 
ask leave to make part of my brief re- 
marks. 

‘Last year a special subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
was created to study questions raised by 
the recent Supreme Court decisions, in- 
cluding the Mallory case, and I have the 
privilege to serve as chairman of that 
subcommittee. After rather extensive 
hearings, the subcommittee unanimously 
decided to make legislative recommenda- 
tions in connection with the Mallory case. 
We are in process of formulating our 
recommendations to the full committee, 
but in the meantime I think it would be 
appropriate for me to review the facts in 
the Mallory case and express my per- 
sonal opinion on the far-reaching effects 
of the ruling of the Supreme Court, and 
at the same time make an effort to an- 
swer some of the questions posed by the 
Times Picayune and other thought-pro- 
voking editorials. 

In order to appreciate the significance 
of the Mallory decision, we must remem- 
ber that crimes involving heat of passion, 
such as fist fights, assault and battery, 
and manslaughter usually occur wher- 
ever a provocation arises and in the pres- 
ence of whatever witnesses happen to 
be at the scene. But the most serious 
of all crimes, those that are carefully 
planned in advance, such as premedi- 
tated murder, robbery, rape, espionage, 
and sabotage are never committed in the 
open, In such cases the police have to 
employ the time-honored and heretofore 
well recognized process of interrogation 
and elimination, because under our sys<- 
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tem of justice it is as important not to 
charge the innocent with crime as it is to 
prosecute the guilty. 

Mallory raped a woman in the base- 
ment of her own home. As usual, there 
were no witnesses to the criminal attack, 
and Mallory took the further precaution 
to disguise himself. And so, following 
the heretofore usual and agcepted prac- 
tice, the police questioned him. Seven 
hours went by between his arrest and ar- 
raignment. During that time, he was 
fed, talked freely, and confessed his 
crime. 

The confession was free and volun- 
tary, and what is more, it was truthful. 
He was given a speedy and_public trial 
and was found guilty by a jury of his 
own peers. 

The Stipreme Court, however, invali- 
dated the confession, not because it was 
induced by threat or violence, or involun- 
tary for any other reason, but solely be- 
cause of the delay between arrest and ar- 
raignment. Moreover, for all intents and 
purposes in all Federal cases the process 
of interrogation between arrest and for- 
mal arraignment, if not prohibited, is 
now certainly ineffective and practically 
useless. 

The ruling of the Supreme Court in 
the Mallory case does serious damage to 
an-eld and fundamental rule of evidence 
regarding the admissibility of a confes- 
sion. Prior to the Mallory decision, a 
confession was admissible if it was trust- 
worthy as testimony, and this rule was 
applied both in the State and Federal 
courts as well as under the common law. 
In order to determine whether a confes- 
sion was admissible or inadmissible, 
practical tests were applied over the 
years. If there was sufficient induce- 
ment to elicit an untrue confession of 
guilt, or if a confession was induced by 
a threat or a premise, by fear or hope, 
the confession was not regarded as being 
trustworthy as testimeny and was there- 
fore inadmissible. But if a confession 
wa» freely and voluntarily made, then-it 
was deemed to be trustworthy and there- 
fore admissible. 

As indicated, under the Mallory ruling 
the mere fact that the confession was 
made between arrest and formal arraign- 
ment invalidated it. Timing rather than 
trustworthiness becomes the test. 

Prior to Mallory, if delay between ar- 
rest and arraignment was taken advan- 
tage of as an occasion for pressure or 
coercion in order to obtain a confession; 
then delay, of course, was a factor to be 
considered in determining whether or 
not the confession was admissible, and 
no one should want to change this rule. 
But it is difficult for me to see how mere 
delay between arrest and arraignment, 
in and of itself, can invalidate a free, 
voluntary, truthful, and otherwise ad- 
missible confession. 


freeing the guilty but in doing grevious 
wrong to the innocent. 
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on probable cause, may contend that he 
was not at the scene of crime or was 
even out of the city whén the crime 
committed. This is what is called 
alibi. An honest alibi is the most per- 
fect defense knowmr to law, while a false 
alibi is a reprehensible plea. The per- 
son who can establish the whereabouts 
of the accused at the time of the crime 
may not be readily available and the po- 
lice cannot always take the word of the 
accused in the face of his arrest made on 
what appears to be solid evidence mak- 
ing out a case of probable cause. Law 
enforcement officers are thus faced with 
a hopeless dilemma as the result of the 
ruling of the Supreme Court in the Mal- 
lory case. It can be readily seen, there- 
fore, that if the police are not given time, 
through the process of interrogation-and 
elimination, to verify the truth or falsity 
of an identification, a tip~or an alibi, 
innocent persons can and will be unjustly 
charged with shocking crimes. 

And similarly, to apply the test of 
time alone can and will result in freeing 
the guilty. There can be no better il- 
lustration of this than the Mallory case 
itself. Mallory confessed his crime freely 
and voluntarily. He told the truth. He 
was and is guilty. But as the result of 
the decision of the Supreme Court, he 
was set free and footloose. 

Following his release, Mallory was be- 
friended with a job, but he assaulted 
his benefactor and then fled from jus- 
tice. And so, roaming the streets, high- 
ways and byways somewhere in the 
United States today is a confessed rapist 
and a fugitive from justice. When and 
where he will strike again no one knows. 

This decision, of course, applies in all 
Federal courts. The Federal courts in 
the several States and outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have jurisdiction of 
Federal crimes or crimes defined by Con- 
gress only, while the Federal courts in 
the District of Columbia have jurisdic- 
tion over all common law crimes com- 
mitted within the District as well as 
Federal crimes. For that reason, while 
the decision will have greater impact on 
law enforcement within the District of 
Columbia, it must be remembered that 
the ruling has universal application in 
all Federal courts in the country. 

The Times Picayune editorial follows: 

CONFESSIONS CURB 

In the fervor of destroying or weakening 
trial by jury, Congress last year failed to 
get around to (among other things) ‘any 
emergency correction of-the startling United 


States Supreme Court of last June 
relative to voluntary ons of crime— . 
the Mallory case. 

Con Keatinc, who did his part 


gressman 
toward establishing contempt-procedure as 














Fet a 


any other circuit in out confe 
sions; and that the High Court made t * 
matter a national rather than District ap 
Columbia problem; also, sear the 
new rule was actually or in effect ; 
pment at it om omg 
Congressman Porr defended the 
interpretation of what constitutes 
sary delay between arrest and oY 
but was unable to see why it affected vali 
of the confession. 


ming at hes 
quarters which lends lizelf to eliciting dame r 
aging statements or making a case or estah. _ 
lishing better than probable cause, follow- 
ing arrest. Police can abstain from 
they say, in hope of getting a confessions. 
taking the risk of an escape. The possibility — 
of confusion in interpretations seems sor. 
rowfully present here, as in too many other 
decisions. 
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orp, I include herewith an editorial Coal 
Is Basic: Deserves Fair ‘Break, which " 
appeared in the January 30, 1958, 


it”), and good old soft coal, it is Sod 
that one and all insist on fue de 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


a a Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


ame Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker,. under. 
ise leave to revise and extend my remarks 
‘ in the Appendix of the Recor», I wish to 
Vig include the following article by Constan= 
ot tine Brown entitled “Distributing Our 
Aid” which appeared in -the 
Evening Star on February 4, 1958: 
DistrisvtInc Our Foreicn Am—Barriz Ex- 
PECTED BETWEEN CONGRESS AND STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OVER POLICY 
(By Constantine Brown) 

The Appropriations Committees of the 
Senate and House are preparing for a battle 
with the executive branch on how foreign aid 
should be distributed, 

The State Department wants as free a hand 
as it has had in the past and as few controls 
from the legislative branch as possible. ‘Ihe 


nm 
me Chef ey 
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China, and 
/ believe that France, too, should 
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ing that im the days before World War II. 


It is in the third category of nations which 
need Amefican assistance and are receiving 
it but do not deserve it that a pitched battle 
between Congress and the administration 
is expected. The nations in this group are 
Yugoslavia, Poland, India, and Indonesia. 
The case of Yugoslavia is most. illustrative. 


figure is a secret kept even from Congress. 

Throughout the time he received our aid 
Tito has not’ shown himself in a single in- 
stance to be friendly to America and what 
this country stands for in the present gigan- 
tic with Communist imperialism. 
ound him in the Kremlin’s corner in 
the Hungarian crisis, although a number of 
his own followers in Belgrade were nauseated 
at the unprecedented brutality of the Mon- 
golian di against the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters. Yet for reasons known only to 
some of the in the administra- 
tion we continue to help him out. 

This week we signed an agreement giving 
Tite $64 million worth of long credits (a new 
device to cover up giveaways) for surplus 
American wheat, cotten, and other essen- 
tials needed by the Yugoslav population. 
Yet Tito must feel that his economic and 
financial situation is prettygood simce he 
was able to give $10 million in modern mili- 
tary equipment to the pro-Communist Pres- 
ident Sukarno of Indonesia. 


There is no doubt that the Indian people 
are in need of every conceivable kind of con- 
sumer goods. And we have been generous 
with India, which in a state of near eco- 
nomic co and has been ever since it re- 
céived its independence from Britain. 

Despite our generosity, averaging more 
than $200 million a year for the last 12 years, 
its government, headed by the 
Jayawahlal Nehru has consistently been on 

side of the Russian and Chinese Com- 
munist oppressors and exercised its influence 
against the free world. 

‘The Russians and Chinese are giving India 
some industrial aid which must be repaid 
punctually. Our billions are in effect pay- 
able onty when and if the Indian Govern- 
ment feels that it can doso. Yet there has 
been no single instance when Nehru and 
Krishna Menon supported the free world 
4 e same thing can be said about 
Indonesia, 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
under leave to extend my re- 
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The editorial follows: 


Srx-Strar RANK FoR GENERAL MACARTHUR 


Most Americans of this generation, and 
students of warfare for ages to come will 
recognize General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur as one of the greatest military com- 
manders of all time. 

Almost before he was graduated from West 
Point, Douglas MacArthur was marked for 
greatness. The son of one of the outstand- 
ing generals of his age and possessor of the 
fimest record yet made at West Point, Gen- 
eral MacArthur was successively the young- 
est division commander in World War I, an 
outstanding Chief of Staff of the Army in 
President Hoover’s administration, and the 
organizer and creative genius of the Philip- 
pine Army and American defenses in the far 
Pacific. 

Reforming shattered defenses in the Phil- 
ippines, General MacArthur, General Wain- 
wright and a magnificent and grievously 
outmanned force of Americans and Filipinos 
held the Japanese at bay for precious 
months while American strength was being 
built up in Australia and in the Hawaiian 
Islands.’ Bataan and Corregidor will be a 
shining beacon of sacrifice forever in Ameri- 
can hearts. 

In the light of history, General MacAr- 
thur’s campaigns in New Guinea and the 
Philippines will be studied as the finest ex- 
ample of military strategy in all the annals 
of warfare. The successful island-hopping 
technique of New Guinea and the masterful 
strategy of encompassment in the Philip- 
pine Islands are only now beginning to be 
fully appreciated. Indeed, if his advice had 
been followed, Korea might have been a dif- 
ferent story. 

Of all the assets the Americans had in re- 
capturing the Philippines and in the suc- 
cessful administration of Japan following 
the surrender, the greatest was the stature 
and personality-ef General MacArthur him- 
self. He did a job which no one else could 
possibly have done. The fact that Japan 
today is a full partner of the West and that 
last week Jap~ nese warships were received 
for the first time in Péari Harbor is a-tribute 
to the wise administration of this one man, 

Now, in the twilight of a long and distin- 
guished career for America, a robust old sol- 
dier at 78 with many fine years still ahead, 
General MacArthur should be honored while 
he is still alive in the one remaining way a 
grateful Nation can pay tribute to one of its 
noblest sons, by conferring the six-star rank 
of General of the Armies, which up to this 
time General Pershing alone has held. 

Congress at this session should provide 
this belated tribute to the man who has 
served his country so very long and so very 
well, 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to be a very difficult 
matter to get an appropriation for a new 
reclamation project in the United States. 
At the very same time, the construction 
of reclamation and allied projects, under 
the guise of foreign aid, goes on and on 
in 50 other countries of the world. 
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Our American projects are given rigid 
engineering and feasibility tests before 
they are authorized. The same can 
hardly be said for numerous projects 
overseas being built with American 
money. 

Right now we ‘are operating under the 
theory there will be no new starts on 
domestic projects during the next fiscal 
year. I wonder if the same theory will 
hold true in foreign countries with our 
money. The trend is not in that di- 
rection. 

During the last session of Congress, I 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of 
May 7, 1957, a summary of ICA or prede- 
cessor agencies’ obligations for irriga- 
tion, reclamation—including flood con- 
trol—and power projects, cumulative, 
April 3, 1948, to December 31, 1956, in the 
total amount of $355.8 million. That 
figure covered 197 projects in 46 
countries. 

I have now received another report 
which indicates the total obligations as 
of September 30, 1957, has reached $419.3 
million. In other words, during the first 
9 months of 1957 we have obligated 
$63.5 million. 

This latter figure includes $21,281,000 
for 35 new starts in 22 countries. These 
countries include Cambodia, China, 
Korea, the Philippines, Thailand, Egypt, 
Greece, India, Iran, Lebanon, Turkey, 
Ethiopia, Libya, United Kingdom, Chile, 
Guatemala, Nacaragua, Costa Rica, Do- 
minican Republic, Peru, British Guiana, 
and Yugoslavia. May I call the grants 
to Egypt and Yugoslavia particularly to 
your considered attention? Are these 
countries friends of ours? 

How many new starts will there be in 
foreign countries during the next fiscal 
year? How much additional money will 
be spent on projects that are now under- 
way? 

I am unwilling that we should spend 
millions of dollars on reclamation proj- 
ects overseas at the same time our own 
good people are yearning for similar 
needed projects at home. 

I hope those who are so anxious to 
spend billions of dollars in foreign aid 
will take the time and trouble to read 
with careful attention the following 
chart which has been prepared by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion under date of January 15, 1958: 
TaBLE I—Summary of ICA or predecessor 

agencies’ obligations for irrigation, recla- 

mation {including flood control), and 

power projects, cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948- 

Sept. 30, 1957 

[Millions of dollars] 










Table in| Obliga- 


















ICA and predecessor agencies’ 
programs, total 






Inactive programs 
European 
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Tas.e II.—#uropean industrial. projects'-—-ICA or predecessor agencies’ obli 
for irrigation, reclamation, and power projects, by country and project, Apr. 3, 























Sept. 80, 1957 
[Thousands of dollars] 
Cumulative | July 1, 1954, | Pring 
Country and project total ugh ’ ler to ain 
Sept. 30, 1957 | Sept. 30, 1957 i 
Pecunia you. aa ie a res ars ce 
= ——<———S =< 
Denmark: Steam electric station (60,000 kilowatts) at Kynby-...... anainea Be tebiteacc cca 3,317. 
FRO00 be SSeS) Aiiks on wadapehpcindtingonies csbdanwecetinpeisienn’ ens 17, 879 —150 18, 029 
Extension of the Office du Niger irrigation project in French West SB 
Dn mente cgestn - be ada e Spars n ak ap noe ieigtelleeineaine tele 1,191 psadpens ness. 11% ; 
Thermal electric powerplant at Dechy (120,000 kilowatts) _.......2..... 11, 921 —127 12, 048, 
Boiler for steam electric station at Arrighi (100,000 kilowatts) ___......- SEES iiencccsencsn. 2444 
Boiler equipment for steam electric-unit at Nantes Chevire (100,000 
MEDD WENE wag bbws ab bined ~ + ohn doc arate nie tienen en nesnbceeons 1, 801 =~4 1, 805 
Boiler equipment for 2d steam electric station at Arrighi (100,000 
KROWOEES) ow Soci asc peqecnnn-cevabernenbsgrinconsenegniqusbinnee ween oe 522 —19 Ml 
===> SO == SS 
Teeland ... .... -nacesececenewreccess-ccesneseerenoscesece Semernenseenes aeeeee 4, 857 -4 4,861. 
Expansion of hydroejeetric plant on Sog River_......--...-.-.--«0--e0- 3, 890° | 3301 
Expansion of hydroelectric plant on Laxa River............-....-.....- 967 ~—3 970 
Ftaly —nescccanveusapeuse’ poecans cncasucnepaeupecnssse débuscansonsasen swweesd 59, 979 —2, 131 €2, 110 
Steam electric station (50,000 kilowatts) at Genoa_...............------ 5, 510 —159 5, 609 
Steam electrie station (60,000 kilowatts) at Palermo-_-..-__...-.--....- 5, 730 — 336 6,006 
Turbogenerator with 60,000-kilowatt capacity to serve northern Italy -.- 6, 092 — 138 6,230 
Turbogenerator (60,000 kilowatts) at Genoa for Societa Edison, Milan_- 6, 111 —58 6,10 
Turbogenerator (50,000 kilowatts) near Turin for Societa Idroelettrica 
Pienpeetiie. cb cece Ss asia ba pua esi Geenaebsebaaceiabe 5, 987 159 6,098 
Steam electric station (60,000 a at Civitavecchia Rome 5, 608 —02 6, 
Steam electric station (60,000 kilowatts) at Naples.....................- 6,014 —83 can 
Steam electric station (100,000 kilowatts) at Piacenza..................- 10, 357 162 10, 519 
Steam electric station (30,000 kilowatts) at Naples__........__.-.-...... 3, 280 —69 349 
Steam electric plant (120,000 kilowatts) near Tavazzano for STEI.....- 2, 478 ~102 ie 
Addition to steam electric plant (30,000 kilowatts) at Turin. _.......... 2, 862 — 363 3, 205 
———— ———— =a 
Netherlands: Thermal powerplant (124,000 kilowatts) on the Amer River. PGE Din enennccns< 3,002 
Portugal: Irrigation and power development in the Sorraia Valley and 
Plains of Vis FOGG B vocse nnn singe nie cdnonkbbiabiecvenhsbuthaid fei UE Rieke dicdc connie 897 
Spain..... Anininiiakete tithcsiinihie -nacanoumtebuns Taha Sirs dasidndent aunt weba SE Micakionens 7.320 
Thermal powerplant at Burcena__............2.-..--....2-------ee anes er tauscis--0..- 3, 650 
Thermal powerplant at Escatron... .........-c--csee-+-2---0e-eeeeens FR Bbc nce cuk nk 3, 650 
aati tame ee 
International: Austro-German hydroelectric pewerplant at Braunau on 
SE FRR ho Sinko concep cbncebieteigenincaea epee jinecintinenl poste! BET A ectinsee ces 67 
! This special program, in which certain procurement authorizations issued by ECA and MSA se og identified with 
various European projects, was particularly active Cate the plese’ from 1949 to 1952. ‘The last 
projects added to this program were the 2 thermal power for Spain in Jane toes. This table shows 
the current status, as of Sept. 30, 1957, of the Obligations: original y entered into during thet earlier period. 


TaBLe III.—European overseas territories—ICA or predecessor ies’ obligations for 
irrigation, reclamation, and power projects as of Sone 80, 1957 


{Thousands of dollars] 









Area and project 









Belgian territories: Belgian Congo soil survey__........-..-....-.---<. Samia! 
French territories: French soil conservation program, Algeria_-._....>.-... 
Netherlands territories: ““Eysvoogel plan” land reclamation, Surinam -...- 
Darihed Ke Migets GIB isan hein nace Unshldasdbdbeccbsbsadevquetoves 


Power station, Malta.......-.-..-..-...--«---.s pepepenn dammnneeendainnt 
Mid-Clarendon irrigation project, Jamaica 
Construction of reservoirs, British Somali 

Antierosion and reclamation, C 





ee eee) ee 













to finance ad t 





GENERAL Nore.—This p: m, in which ECA utilized European epee ren Sa 
projects in the overseas ories of European countries, was active in years 1950 and 1951. This shows 
the current status, as of Sept. 30, 1957, of the obligations ‘originally entered into during that earlier period. 







cessor agencies’ obligations for irrigation, , 
reclamation, and power projects, by coun- ‘ 
try ahd type of project, June 5, 1950, to try and type of project, June 5, 1950, 
Sept. 30, 1957 Sept, 30, 1957—Continued 


[Thousands of dollars] 

























COUNTRY, PROJECT, AND cuMuLATIvE ToTaL Far East—Continued 
‘THROUGH SEPT. 30, 1957 3 Cambodia—Continued as - 
Far East total...-........-.---.-. 157,921 ee and drainage devel- — 
aos ee ee 
Forest resources developme: ‘. 
Cambodia, ‘Eaos,-and Vietoam... 1,261 Power sité aa 
r \ 
Trrigation and reclamation... 794 China ; ie ee ae 
Thermal power generation.... 457 ew) 
Cambodia eeeereseser-asecegern 1,001 Tenctong (Peking) BS 4 


we “ station....-...-----= 
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Tas 1v.—Far East program—ICA or prede- Tasix IV.—Far East program—ICA or prede- Taste V.—Near East and South Asia—ICA 
“cessor a obligations for irrigation, cessor agencies’ obligations for irrigation, or predecessor agencies’ obligations for ir- 
- geclamation, and power projects, by coun- reclamation, and power projects, by coun- rigation, reclamation, and power projects, 
try and type of project, June 5, 1950, to ‘try and type of project, June 5, 1950, to by country and type of project, as of Sept. 
Sept. 30, 1957—Continued Sept. 30, 1957—Continued 30, 1957—Continued 



































































































































[Thousands of dollars] [Thousands of dollars] [Thousands of dollars] 
_ Far East—Continued - Far East—Continued Near East—Continued 
China (Taiwan)—Continued TS OAS Fo as - 10,596 TI aac a sean a aos 44, 457 
“ Li-wu hydro power stations... 1,478 ee 
~  URAI hydro power station... 457 Irrigation and reclamation_-__. 2,807 Ground water irrigation._.... 18, 686 
_ gun-Moon (Peking) power sta- Power system survey and rural River valley development_____ 8, 144 
tion .--n- soso ceewwnennene 674 a ees, A 592 Groundwater exploration____. 4, 069 
Pei Pu thermal power station. 396 Tank irrigation. _._.....__._. - 508 Water resources survey____-_. 496 
Sun-Shan thermal power sta- Ground water development_-_-. 1,270 Technical services water re- 
ign ..-..<s0u il iets cuss ai 78 Mae Moh thefmal facility__._. 3, 469 sources and power develop- 
Taiwan Power Co.—thermal--. 462 Bankok interium power_...._- 1, 950 SING Sh knee nee 538 
Peng-hu thermal power sta- } = Rihand Valley development... 6, 450 
05 Mom i... ndkoneeeneueee 38 Vietnam ~.......- i Sa ka 1, 299 Rajasthan power fecilities___. 1, 065 
’ Nan-pu thermal power sta-- Fon Vontrol.....-,.....,-.. 251 
= re 5 Hons 2-2 dks 5, 909 Trrigation and drainage__...- 294 Bokaro thermal plant_....--- 85 
1. Nan-pu thermal—2d unit.... 4, 905 Reforestation and erosion con- Development of forest research 
ae Thermal power generation_._. 1, 571 ee Seat casera ee es 155 and desert afforestation ___~-_ 587 
fon ' Power transmission and dis- eh Electric power development-_.. 850 Peete im aedinaeer i 
2 tribution ee --<-<-< , 3 on resea: nst tu Dawa 
710 Irrigation and reclamation... 180 TaBLE V.—Near East and South Asia—ICA Delhi thermal ieee ooo 4, 000 
Ai reclamation 80 or predecessor agencies’ obligations for ir- 
, 669 ee re estes rigation, reclamation, and power projects, I 
066 Deep well improvement_--..~ 124 aaah at erect: nine ran.....-.-----.--.----------- 2, 739 
Land and water resources.... 481 = sean ry and type of pr ve as of Sep —_——__ 
WO Primary system improvement. 5, 646 Golpayegan Dam _ __.._.-..._. 137 
om oy Shihmen multipurpose dam... 7, 194 {Thousands of dollars} Kuhrang ‘Tunmnel.___....._.-.. 50 
Shen-ao thermal_.....-- aoe 7, 605 COUNTRY, PROJECT, AND CUMULATIVE TOTAL Land. use survey_..........-. 189 
Co a Lung-Chien hydro-__.....-.--. 2, 904 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 Karkheh Dam construction_-_. 158 
oe Wusheh hydro dam_..-.-.... 1,986 Near East and South Asia total... 135,816 Ghanat construction------.-. 143 
580 Power station, Tsaying-....~~- 58 Ne dni River basin survey_..._....--. 207 
25 Ku-Kwan hydro power project 5, 484 Mn ne Sue 5, 718 Irrigation Bongah_-_--.-..... 95 
— ' “Water resources survey-~.-... 176 elias in Zayandeh Rud basin-_...-...-. 42 
ms Indonesian Republic. ._....... 873 Helman Valley development... 5, 718 Deep wells—Yezd area (for ir- 
on FRE Bi fe ot oct cae Se 147 
300 Land development and conser- ee ce 2, 345 Development of Khuzistan 
ry Pation ..... <n wdslddbeniiebediae 800 PINE on hee Banseh dlee cctv iag Ses eget 425 
630 Soil conservation and land Irrigation and land develop- Shiraz power plant_--_-----__ 487 
n utilination:..o<ccGes bea 73 Semen ee Ste ce 2, 345 Karaj Dam construction... 657 
pe o Municipal power system... 2 
OO occ casita seenounwand- “Ca, eeo © inition Sidieiiesgllaciiiy 4,557 ——— 
Bi Eeyp BR i cn cecittinenitisidds sabe, ie 395 
Thermal power developments Underground water survey__.. 348 fener 
at ; (Seoul, Pusan, Samehok)_... 28, 200 Agriculture drainage___....._. 219 Range improvement--_---_---_~ 49 
we Hwachon hydropowerplant..... 8, 942 Drainage investigation im- Irrigation construction design _ 334 
Eig Blood: con trol jw. sdewen 851 provements. os............ 29 Irrigation and drainage lab- 
for Irrigation and land reclama- Land and water utilization ____ 144 oratory -.-----.------------ 12 
WOR . . ..... cise ened ecnennk 8, 004 Land reclamation and develop- —— 
_ Hydro exploratory survey__._-- 450 ment (Abis area) __________. 2, 337 Israel -....-------------------- 240 
Power rehabilitation engineer- Land reclamation and develop- ho eae 
“: ing services..cce die. 1, 342 ment (Earls Qasta area) _-__ 968 Water resources. --.~-------. 215 
i armel i poweepaan transmis- Land reclamation and develop- Irrigation development--__--- 25 
to” Min08. 3. - iui hci 5, 751 ment (Earis Kom Oshiem) -- 512 
at ra t and watenshed alates SOTOR isin cctcsssccancsonacubne 4,018 
= OI ec teetes at 1, 682 arin Fis io 12, 614 Range management and 
nee Rehabilitation of Yongwol and ground-water development. #209 
a Tangin-Ri thermal____.___. 2, 410 Thermal electric plant in Eu- Yarmouk Jordan Valley___--.. 1,327 ¢ 
Banehation of Chorig-Dyong bean Gulf territory (80,000 General Wadi development__- 388 
ees tI Sie > eRe it RES. Si als 7, 040 Wadi Dhuleil_-_-------__---- 12 
, . ieandasinaton and improve- Electric transmission, transfor- Ground Water Conservation-. 125 
ea. ment—electric power distri- mation, and distribution Forestry and soil conservation. 1, 122 
pe? bution system____._...-.._. 1, 500 from Bubean Guif Territory Land and water resourcés__.. 835 
ce Rehabilitation of Unam power- he I tliat ihinh ceciencinieersng imei —_— 
Ly Plant...2. cl uc BC CM eeteie--Qrameupiesion,<q@ans- ‘#0anom---.~..-.---.--........ 
_ steam improyement...iic, .. 666 -° -. outelAgeplam........./ ° 83  §<~Trigatlon.------.---......--.. 
5 ¥ Mlectric transmission; trans- sent sVver.—..-~~—~—--.---.. 
TI iis crctoniinss siderite halen oak 102 formation, and distribution Kasmine construction_______ 547 
out of Lahdon plant________ 129 Water reconnaisance survey__. 381 
Powerplant survey.........--. 50 tric plant (5,000 kilo- Power transmission _--_-..-_-- 181 
eee extension....._...- 52 - watts) at Louros__.....-.~~- 42 eer 
( Blectrie transmission, Osi iainlie teil ttintasineeimegntntvienes 778 
Philippines... a formation, and Guicibuteen. - 
wann----- 12,283 out of Louros plant......... 3 — ae serrey a 546 
Water resources planning de- Owner/engineer services to @ irrigation projects____.. 45 
i DUNO ies gis cidade 611 Greek Government on Greek Ground water irrigation__-_-- 95 
Mrigation—pump.._......... 827 electric-power program ___._ 4,996 . River irrigation survey__..__.. 13 
i. avity Advisory group on land and Tilawe River irrigation.__.... 79 
nawntiitepetibnininimads sc tah water development 63 === 
gravity (new sys- — power system train- a PaRisteR....c once enti scis unl. 32, 452 
in ive ee 1,916 , ee Yee, hcg ah aN, Tete a 215 
nd servation._______. rege : : ™ Makhidham reclamation... .. 841 
oe, AOVElOPINEN Emenee 2 All projects listed, except the last entry, eat atiedind aes aa 
5 2,178 were originally authorized under ECA and ~— ore 
a ———. MSA as of pro- 
4 . ' : -6 gram. eae & the cur- Ganges-Kebedak irrigation_.-. 2, 524 
1,058. rent status, as of ber 30, 1957, of Soil and water conservation... 262 
1,191 the obligations made by ICA’s predecessor Taunsa barrage---.------.--- -._ 6,313 


2 Includes range management for $44. 
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Taste V.—Near East and South Asia—-ICA 
or predecessor agencies’ obligations for ir- 
rigation, reclamation, and power projects, 
by country and type of project, as Of Sept. 
30, 1957—Continued 

‘ [Thousands of dollars] 


Near East and South Asia—Continued 
Pakistan—Continued 
Soil and water conservation 
Baluchistan (Sailaba)-...-- 
Soil and water conservation 
(range and pasture) —_.-..--. 55 


130 


Punjab ground-water survey... 5, 038 
Water resources advisory..._-_- - 143 
Karnafuli multipurpose (pow- 
er and communications) ..-- 16, 739 
DUtO,y nop cinadh dine cia nan emia 23, 832 
Sariyar hydroelectric “power 
BRON O Chic nis nainyvenngatpnenig 14, 668 
Bosphorous aerial transmission 
line—overland transmission 
EI so nee cptnertninicange tote dio ens am inn 8, 003 
Reclamation (river valley) -.-. 381 
Soil and water resources..... 285 
Forestry development_-_--..-~-- 396 
Maintenance of hydroelectric 
power plants...........-... 69 
Power planning-.-..-....---. 30 


TaBLE VI.—Africa—ICA or predecessor agen- 
cies’ obligations for irrigation, reclama- 
tion, and power projects, by country and 
type of project, July 1, 1951—Sept. 30, 1957 

{Thousands of dollars] 
COUNTRY, PROJECT, AND CUMULATIVE THROUGH 





SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 
Africs, totals cn ckncsccun ans $2, 575 
ECON sn identi dine 1, 547 
Water resources survey_.......- 147 
Well drilling (for irrigation)... 400 
Electric power station.......--. 148 

’ Water resources—Blue Nile sur- 
VOU niiwige woth emiitinnbaiieibclemeli 852 
BARNA. ciinnccnenidbstionasnnuibindl 171 
Forest conservation............ 140 
Range management-_-..-..------ 31 
SIO cc enticqnenccenedall hein 188 


Groundwater and minerals de- 
PORNO nc tccitiignttinacintninin 54 


Irrigation development_........ 25 
Range development and man- 

SOOUOE 5. nc pid iblittilnwn dance 51 
PORDRED ccckdqcvcchicnutsemiions 21 
Soil. conservation..........---.. 


ee we we ee ee ewww eee eee 


Irrigation program.........-... 

Porestry program.......--<sss-~4 63 

TaBLE VII—Latin American program—ICA 

or predecessor agencies’ obligations for ir- 

rigation, reclamation, and power projects, 

by country and type of project, July 1, 1951- 
Sept. 30, 1957 

{Thousands of dollars] 
COUNTRY, PROJECT, AND CUMULATIVE 
THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 





Latin America total........... oninins GRPRTe 

—S 

CIS Aeceittititn enmeshed wattle éwiidbutta = 393 

se 

Water utilization.............u. 110 

Water conservation....... pilin 38 

Soil conservation........... hate 142 
Reforestation and soil and water 

conservation...... deienianaiin “40 

Water utilization._...4......... 55 

development......--..« 4 

Water development_...........- 4 

—— 
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Taste VIL.—Latin American program—ICA 
or predecessor agencies’ ovligations for ir- 
rigation, reclamation, and power projects, 
by country and type of project, July 1, 
1951-Sept. 30, 1957—Continued 

{Thousands of dollars] 








Latin America—Continued 
Colombia_....... iprcesSlenaxti. mt endrepaparies m- 55 
ee 
Power resource development .... 55 
Hl BalvOGG nn cinidudocwscwepuiind 65 
Land and water resources devel- 
ONE cient diene die clase 
Gi POR dn etididdowtcnnedgesecs 3, 791 
Rural development (clearing, 

land preparation)---........-. 2, 038 
Rural development (small irri- 

gation WHEE)... -cocéwctekone 654 
Rural development (including 

land development) —.._..-..-. 1, 
Rural development (land class) . 16 

SOE op oii ees eS 4, 402 
Development of Artibonite Val- 

WOT sic sinitaititie nintendo RS 2,475 
Irrigation—Leogene--_-_-_-_.----- 110 
National irrigation development 

SIRs sichscis oo Seep iiaies daretc-thiep sienna 1,320 
Clearing lands—Grand ‘Anse__-_- 
Development of Quartier-Morin 

FR al hay we dinie ats e den gee 209 
Watershed control_........--.. 228 

FO chi tap entice neem mbna ns 14 
Land and water resources....... 141 

NICATORRE co wsbiiad own stint 129 
Land and water resources (recla- 

go 56 
Transportation, communications, 

and power (CAA)~..-.-.-...... 73 

PORN. ccetlnied- animes se niieincaanaitin 26 
Water resources development____ 26 

CORD. FAR. cance nino neaiies savin 9 
Tempisque Valley (water re- 

sources development) _....-.. 6 
Forest management............ 3 

a ea 
Dominican Republic_=.........-. - 9 





Hydroelectric and irrigation sur- 





Irrigation....- neti celina ttagiah 


So 


British Guiana.__......... apecant 5 





Ground water specialist........ 


Taste VIIIL—Europe—ICA or predecessor 
agency obligations for irrigation, reclama- 
tion, and power projects, by country and 
type of project, July 1, 1951-Sept. 30, 1957 

{Thousands of dollars] 
COUNTRY, PROJECT, AND CUMULATIVE THROUGH 
} SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 
Europe "POUR adh tikes te 11, 808 


eabate avons op dlnsti edie tpn Eee 

: ema na ae 

Thermal powerplant boilers, - > 

Cadiz, Malaya, Almeria...... 6,707 

Electric power, fiscal year 1956 - 

“bottleneck TY Sa ea 3, 892 
Electric power, fiscal yea? 1956 

“construction equipment”... — "a 


Soil conservation specialist....... 







Februa 


Tame VIIl.—E£urope—ICA or predece. 
agency obligations for irrigation, recig 


tion, and projects, by country 
type of ot, July 1, 1951-Sept, 36, 
1957—Continued ; 
{Thoysands of dollars} ‘tenes 
Europe total—Continued 
Spain—Continued . eee, 
Irrigation and reclamation ate ig 
specialists.......----------... | - eet 
Reforestation mechanization 
specialists_..-..------ ree mone a 17 
———, 
Sa ose ecrciminiticintninigerm ance - = 
oe 
Soil improvement.........._.. 53 
PWG, ciate ecacripnined Sihudiphetics meas 7” 
Forestry....... eeewendwonwecne ta 37 
(International Cooperation Administra. 


tion, Office of Statistics and Reports, 
15, 1958.) on 





United States Advances Into Space 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, plac- 
ing the Explorer into an orbit cir. 
cling- the earth will obviously have 
tremendous ramifications in this Na- 
tion’s relations with all of the other 
peoples of our planet. The feat has 
certainly restored the respect which 
may have been lost in the shock reaction 
to the Russian sputnik. More important 
than this, the Explorer should be a 
small symbol of shame to those among 
us»whose public utterances would have — 
had us believe that our Nation’s techni- 
cians and scientists had been found — 
wanting, lacking the know-how and — 
imagination to reach into the new dis 
mension of outer space. . ee 

I wish to commend to my colleagues 
here an editorial from the February 3 
edition of the Marietta Daily Times, of 
Marietta, Ohio, which contains wise — 
counsel. It is time that our people and 


t 













The editorial is as follows: 
Untrep States ADVANCES INTO SPACE | 
At last a “made in 
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1958 
-It-was almost 4 months between the rise 
of Sputnik I and the first successful launch~ 
ing of an American satellite. Ever since 
October 4, this Nation’s missile men have 
peen working under terrific pressure. But 
even with a speeded up program it is rea- 
sonable to believe that only a small part, 
the final perfecting stages, of a complicated 

such as this one could be accom- 
plished in a period as short as 4 months, 
Thus it now becomes obvious that the 
United States could have had a moon out 
in space much earlier had there been all 
along the line the same sense of urgency 
that developed only after the shocking 
realization that Russian rockets were out in 


nt. 
Paha American science and engineering 
have now accomplished is just about what 
Government authorities and scientists had 
announced in 1956 would be done sometime 
in the International Geophysical Year start- 
ing July 1, 1957. Major difference between 
the announcement and the accomplishment 
is that according to the former it was to 
be the Navy’s Vanguard that put the satel- 
lite into orbit. After the Vanguard was 
given its chance, the Army’s Jupiter took 
over and succeeded. Looks as though some 
competition, domestic as well as foreign, 
was beneficial after all to get things started. 

It was the United States Army that 
launched the Atomic Age with its Manhat- 
tan project in 1945. Later it was deemed 
wise to place atomic energy developments in 
the hands of a civilian agency. The same 
may be indicated for space age matters. 
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Sharing America’s Abundance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


7 ‘OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 
Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 





One of the most useful programs carried 
out under this law has been the program 
_for sharing 
commodities with needy persons, not 
_ only in our own country but abroad. Bil- 
lions of pounds of food have been dis- 

to the children, the sick and the 
‘Starving in well over 80 countries around 
the world. Not only has this program 
Teduced storage costs, possible waste, 
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ing America’s Abundance,” which I be- 
lieve should be read by every Member of 
Congress. If there are no objections, I 
would like to insert the narrative por- 
tions in the Recorp, as follows: 
SHARING AMERICA’s ABUNDANCE 
DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION 


The direct distribution program has given 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and State and local governments an oppor- 
tunity to make constructive use of our agri- 
cultural abundance at home. Certain foods 
acquired by the Department through various 
purchase programs have been donated to 
the States, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
to the Territories for use in nonprofit school- 
lunch programs and for needy persons in 
charitable institutions and family units. 
These foods also are made available to al- 
leviate suffering in areas afflicted by natural 
disasters. 

Authority for donation of foods which the 
Department acquires is derived from the 
Agricultural Act of 1935, as amended, from 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and from section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act of 1946, , 


Benefits through school lunch 


The National School Luhch.Act authorizes 
the Department to use a small portion of 
the funds appropriated each year under the 
act to purchase foods which will help schools 
participating in the national school program 
to meet the nutritive requirements of chil- 
dren. Foods purchased under this phase 
of the direct distribution program are 
shipped directly from the suppliers to receiv- 
ing points in each State and Territory. The 
State distributing agency then arranges for 
delivery of the foods to schools taking part 
in the national school lunch program. 

The direct distribution program also util- 
izes those foods the Department has acquired 
in the operation of price-support and surplus 
removal programs, and which cannot be sold 
by the Department. without. disrupting 
markets. _ 

In donating surplus foods for distribution 
toe eligible recipients in this country, ‘the De- 
partment arranges for and finances necessary 
processing or packaging of the commodities, 
and pays the cost of transporting them in 
carload lots to designated receiving points 
in the States and Territories. 


States administer program 


The program is administered by agencies 
of the State governments, operating under 
an agreement with the United States De- 
parment of Agriculture. The State agencies 
order available commodities from the De- 
partment’s inventories, and arrange for their 
local receipt and storage and for ultimate 
distribution to eligible recipients. The State 
agencies make sure that eligible groups are 
supplied with foods only as requested, and 
in amounts that can be utilized effectively. 
In cooperation with the Department, the 
agencies help to gain the greatest good from 
donated foods by providing recipients with 
information on their proper handling and 
storage, and by furnishing recipes and menus 
and suggesting ways to use the foods dis- 
tributed. The foods donated under the 
direct distribution program vary widely 
from time to time. Those foods purchased 
with funds under the Naticnal School Lunch 
Program vary according to relative nutritive 
needs of the children, State preferences, and 
market conditions. Foods available from 
price-support and surplus-removal opera- 
tions vary to market conditions 
affecting acquisitions under those programs. 
The State distributing agencies are always 
fully advised by the Department as to what 
commodities are currently available. 

the 1957 fiscal year, the Depart- 
ment donated 1.1 billion pounds of surplus 
food products to the States and Territories. 
This quantity of food was disributed to 
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56,000 schools representing over 12 million 
school children, to about 1,000 institutions 
feeding approximately one million needy and 
indigent persons, and to 3% million needy 
persons in family units and 336,000 victims 
of natural disasters. 


Better health for many 


Through the direct distribution program, 
the Nation’s abundance plays an important 
role in safeguarding the health and well- 
being of our schoolchildren and in helping 
to provide for the needy. The donated foods 
enable the schools with nonprofit lunch 
programs to meet the nutritive require- 
ments of children, They assist charitable 
institutions, including hospitals, orphan- 
ages, homes for the aging and infirm in pro- 
viding the less fortunate with an important 
supplement to their regular diet. Surplus 
foods assist needy persons in family units 
to supplement the foods they are able to 
purchase in regular trade channels. And 
they provide assistance for victims of such 
natural disasters as hurricanes, tornadoes, 
floods and drought. 

This total operation is carried out jointly 
by this Department and the State and local 
governments. It is a gratifying job for those 
who are directly involved, because its ac- 
complishments express the charitable spirit 
and philosophy of the American people. The 
direct distribution program is administered 
by the Food Distribution Division in USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Surplus foods donated for domestic outlets, 
fiscal years 1952 through 1957 




















Quantity | Value (in 
Commodities (in millions} millions of 
of pounds) | dollars) 

Beans, dry-...... 242 21 
eerie ee eas 388 254 
ee lucts.... 288 iil 
SSSR 336 140 
Corn and cornmeal..........-- 175 10 
Cottonseed oil_...............- 36 8 
Canned fruits s...........-...- 19 2 
RD BIO i ag ecco wens 44 3 
Mitk, nonfat dry_...........-- 335 63 
Pork products................-- 188 112 
Poultry and poultry products 121 51 
ES F ASS ll 153 22 
Shortening and lard_........2.- 173 35 
Vegetables. ....-...... sitaonti 69 2 
Wheat and wheat flour__.....- 343 24 
Other commodities...........- 12 3 
DOOM kamen scdsbecedsoss 2, 922 863 





Number of persons receiving surplus 
commodities in United States 








Fiscal | Children | Personsin} Needy 
year in school institu- persons Total 
tions 
1953.....} 9, 400,000 | 1, 300,000 100, 000 | 10, 800, 000 
1954.....| 9, 700,000 | 1, 400, 000 800, 000 | 11, 900, 000 
1955..... 10, 200, 000 | 1, 300,000 | 2,200,000 | 13, 700, v00 
1956_.... 10, 900, 000 | 1, 400,000 | 2, 700,000 | 15, 000, 000 
1957..... 11, 900, 000 | 1, 400, 000 | 3,200,000 | 16, 500, 000 





The above table shows a steady increase 
in number of school children and needy per- 
sons receiving donated foods during the last 
5 years. The increasing figures for schools 
have resulted from expansion of the number 
of children taking part in the school-lunch 
program. The increase in number of needy 
persons receiving donated foods has been 
made possible through closer cooperatiofi 
with States and local communities. Millions 
of people in this country have needed more 
of our surplus foods, but only in the lasz 
few years have States and counties made 
arrangements for distribution to large num- 
bers of them, 

FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION 

The direct distribution program has been 
the means by which surplus United States 
Government-owned food commodities have 
been made available to our friends overseas, 
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More than 60 million needy people in 86 
foreign countries are receiving a share of 
our abundance. 

Commodities that have been distributed 
at one time or another since the inception 
of this program include nonfat dry milk, 
dried whole eggs, natural and processed 
cheese, butter, cottonseed oil, shortening, 
rice, beans, wheat, flour, corn, and corn meal. 
These foods are made available through 
USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Donations under the program have been 
largely responsible for reducing surpluses to 
the point where it was necessary to remove 
most of these commodities from availability 
for foreign donation. Domestic needs are 
given first priority, and only those quanti- 
‘ ties in excess of domestic needs are offered 
for foreign donation. At the close of 1957 
only nonfat dry milk solids, cheese, flour, 
and corn meal were available. 


Commodities processed and packaged 


At the outset of the program, commodities 
were offered to the agencies in original con- 
tainers, in store at the point of storage in 
the United States. Agencies were respon- 
sible for transportation, storage, and han- 
dling costs to final destinations. During the 
present administration, Congress has pro- 
vided for reprocessing and packaging of com- 
modities into suitable containers, authorized 
payment of United States inland freight 
transportation charges, and reimbursement 
to agencies for ocean transportation costs 
when commodities are shipped to approved 
countries. 

Agencies participating in the foreign dis- 
tribution program operate under agreements 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
These agreements specify, among other 
things, that commodities will not be sold 
or exchanged and will be distributed to 
needy persons without regard to race, creed, 
or color. 

Surplus foods donated by United States for 


foreign distribution, fiscal years 1953 
through 1957 





Quantity Value (in 


Commodities (in millions) millions of 














of pounds) | dollars) 

I Oe nis rdeniiectawe 117 11 
Butter and butter oil___......- 360 270 
SND. Scab ts aise soaens 376 167 
Corn and cornmeal... “ 383 24 
Cottonseed oil ____.- ame 39 y 
Milk, nonfat dry............-. 1, 246 237 
PI cil ela he deaie ee ten li a 305 46 
Pevertemintle 652. oss cS 35 8 
Wheat and wheat flour..--..-- 808 55 

Pee eS es | 3, 669 827 

Agencies distribute foods 


Participating agencies consist for ti-e most 
part of church affiliated groups and agencies 
such as the Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Everywhere (CARE), the United 
Nations, International Children’s Emergency 
Pund (UNICEF). and the International Red 
Cross. Agencies are required to be regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid of the International 
Cooperation Administration and to submit 
detailed plans of operation and estimates of 
their needs for each country in which they 
desire to distribute surplus foods. 

Plans of operation are then submitted by 


representatives of the agencies to that coun-~ 


try’s USO Mission, Consulate, or Embassy 
for prel clearance and approval. 
After a joint review by United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and International 


submitted by the agency is made bya con- two grown sons, @ younger 


tracting officer of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Within’ specified periods set forth in the 
contract, agencies are required to evidence 
exportation of the commodity by submission 
of a copy of the on-board bill of lading. Re- 
ceipt in the foreign countries is evidenced 
by an executed certificate of foreign receipt. 
Distribution in the foreign country is super- 
vised by an American. citizen representing 
the voluntary agency, and the United States 
overseas mission of the International Co- 
operation Administration or the appropriate 
Consulate provides the Government super- 
vision. 2 

The department has received numerous 
letters from individual recipients in various 
parts of the world expressing thanks and 
appreciation for the surplus foods given to 
them. This appreciation has been much in 
evidence as representatives of the depart- 
ment visited foreign countries and observed 
the many benefits from our donation pro- 
grams. : 





Decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Mallory Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Mallory 
case is deserving of most careful consid- 
eration. 

In that connection, the Times Pica- 
yune editorial of January 22 points out: 

One helpful step would be introduction in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the text of the 
decision, 


As an aid to the independent study of 
everyone interested in law enforcement, 
I insert a full copy of the decision here- 
with. And for comparison of analysis of 
views on the impact of the Mallory case, 
I am inserting elsewhere in today’s Rec- 
orp the Times Picayune editorial in full 
and my own comments as chairman of 
the Special Subcommittee To Study Su- 
preme Court Decisions, which held 
rather extensive hearings on the subject. 

The text of the decision follows: 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court. 


tence. The Court of one 
judge dissenting (236 F. 2d 701). Since an 
in’ the interpreta- 


in a basement apartment 


noon between 2 and 2:30 p. m. and wag 
taken, along with his older nephews, also sug. 
pects, to police headquarters. At least 4 off. 
cers questioned him-there in the 


after 8 p.m. Only he and the polygraph op- 
erator were present in a small room, the door 


Following almost an hour and one-half of 
steady interrogation, he “first stated that he 
could have done this crime, or that he might 
have done it. He finally stated that he was 


responsible.” (Testimony of polygraph op- 


erator, R. 70.) Not until 10 p. m., after pe- 
titioner had repeated his confession to other 


officers, did the police attempt to reach a 


United States commissioner for the purpose 
of arraignment. Failing in this, they ob- 
tained petitioner’s consent to examination 
by the deputy coroner, who noted no indicia 
of physical or psychological coercion. Peii- 
tioner was then confronted by the complain- 
ing witness and “{p]ractically every man in 
the sex squad,” and in response to question- 
ing by three officers, he repeated the con- 
fession. “Between 11:30 p. m. and 12:30 a. m. 
he dictated the confession to a typist. The 
next morning he was brought before a com- 


missioner. At the trial, which was delayed 


for a year because of doubt about petitioner's 
capacity t6 understand the proceedings 
against him, the signed confession was intro- 
duced in evidence. 

The case calls for the proper application of 
rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, promulgated in 1946, 327 U. 5. 821. 
That rule provides: : 
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" wphe purpose of this impressively pervasive 
lacuanent of criminal ure is 


plain. * * * The awful instruments of the 
criminal law cannot be en: to a single 
mary. The complica process of 
criminal justice is therefore divided into dif- 
ferent parts, responsibility for which is sep- 
arately vested in the various participants 
upen whom the criminal law relies for its 
vindication. Legislation such as this, requir- 
ing that the police must with reasonable 
promptness show legal cause for detaining ar- 
rested persons, constitut~s an important 
safeguard—not only in assuring protection 
for the innocent but also in securing convic- 
tion of the guilty by methods that commend 
themselves to a progressive and self-confident 
society. For this provedural requirement 
checks resort to those reprehensible practices 
known as the third degree which, though 
universally rejected as indefensible, still find 
their way into use. It aims to avoid all the 
evil implications of secret interrogation of 
persons accused of crime.” 

Since such unwarranted detention led to 
tempting utilization’of intensive interroga- 
tion, easily gliding into the evils of the 
third degree, the Court held that police 
detention of defendants beyond the time 
when a committing magistrate was readily 
accessible constituted willful disobedience 
of law. In order adequately to enforce the 
congressional requirement of prompt ar- 
raignment, it was deemed necessary to render 
inadmissible incriminating statements elic- 
ited from defendants during a period of un- 
lawful detention. 

In Upshaw v. United States (335 U. S. 410), 
which came here after the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure had been in operation, 
the Court made it clear that rule 5 (a)’s 
standard of without unnecessary delay im- 
plied no relaxation of the McNabb doctrine. 

The requirement of rule 5 (a) is part of 
the procedure devised by Congress for safe- 
guarding individual rights without hamper- 
ing effective ahd intelligent law enforce- 
ment. Provisions related to rule 5 (a) 
contemplate a procedure that allows arrest- 
ing officers little more leeway than the in. 
terval between arrest and the ordinary ad- 
ministrative steps required to bring a sus- 
pect before the nearest available magistrate. 
Rule 4 (a) provides: “If it appears from the 
complaint that there is probable cause to 
believe that an offense has been committed 
and that the defendant has committed it, 
@ warrant for the arrest of the defendant 
shall issue * * *.” Rule 4 (b) requires that 
the warrant “shall command that the de- 
fendant be arrested and brought before the 
nearest available commissioner.” And rules 
5 (b) and (c) reveal the function of the re< 
quirement of prompt arraignment: 

“(b) Statement by the Commissioner: 
The Commissioner shall inform the defend- 


liminary 
also inform the defendant that he is not re- 
quired to make a statement and that any 
statement made by him may be used against 
him. The Commissioner shall allow the de- 
fendant reasonable time and opportunity“to 
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missioner that there is probable cause to be- 
lieve that an offense has been committed and 
that the defendant has committed it, the 
commissioner shall forthwith hold him to 
answer in the district court; otherwise the 
commissioner shall discharge him. The 
commissioner shall admit the defendant to 
bail as provided in these rules.” 

The scheme for initiating a Federal prose- 
cution is plainly defined, The police may 
not arrest upon mere suspicion but only on 
probable cause. The next step in the pro- 
ceeding is to arraign the arrested person 
before a judicial officer as quickly as possible 
so that he may be advised of his rights and 
so that the issue of probable cause may be 
promptly determined. The arrested person 
may, of course, be booked by the police. But 
he is not to be taken to police headquarters 
in order to carry out a process of inquiry 
that lends itself, even if not so designed, to 
eliciting damaging statements to support the 
arrest and ultimately his guilt. 

The duty enjoinéd upon arresting officers to 
arraign without unnecessary delay indicates 
that the command does not call for mechan- 
ical or automatic obedience. Circumstances 
may justify a brief delay between arrest and 
arraignment, as for instance, where the story 
volunteered by the accused is susceptible of, 
quick verification through third parties. But 
the delay must not be of a nature to give 
opportunity for the extraction of a con- 
fession. 

The circumstances of this case preclude a 
holding that arraignment was “without un- 
necessary delay.” Petitioner was arrested in 
the early afternoon and was detained at head- 
quarters within the vicinity of numerous 
committing magistrates. Even though the 
police had ample evidence from other sources 
than the petitioner for regarding the peti- 
tioner as the chief suspect, they first ques- 
tioned him for approximately a half-hour. 
When this ingufry of a 19-year-old lad of 
limited intelligence produced no confession, 
the police asked him to submit to a lie- 
detector test. He was not told of his rights 
to counsel or to a preliminary examination 
before a magistrate, nor was he warned that 
he might keep silent and “that any state- 
ment made by him may be used against him.” 
After 4 hours of further detention at head- 
quarters, during which arraignment could 
easily have been made in the same building 
in which the police headquarters were 
housed, petitioner was examined by the lie- 
detector 0) for another hour and a half 
before his story began to waver. Not until 
he had confessed, when any judicial caution 
had lost its purpose, did the police arraign 

We cannot sanction this extended delay, 
resulting in confession, without subordinat- 
ing the general rule of prompt arraignment 
to the discretion of arresting officers in find- 
ing exceptional circumstances for its dis- 
regard. In every case where the police resort 
to interrogation of an arrested person and 
secure a confession, they may well claim, and 
quite sincerely, that they were merely trying 
to check on the information given by him. 
Against such a claim and the evil potentiali- 
ties of the pratcice for which it is urged 
stands rule 5 (a) as a barrier. Nor is there 
an escape from the constraint laid upon the 
police by that rule in that two other suspects 
were involved for the same crime. Presum- 
ably, whomever the police arrest they must 
arrest on probable cause. It ‘is not thé func- 
tion of the police to arrest, as it were, at 

and to use an interrogating process at 

_ headquarters in order to determine 
whom they should charge before a commit- 
ting 1 te on probable cause, (Re- 
versed and > 
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A Few Samples of So-Called Small 
Struggling Farmer Co-ops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Farm- 
ers’ Union Grain Terminal Association, of 
St. Paul, Minn., has had a startling 
growth. It now handles more than 100 
million .bushels of grain a year. It has 
about 650 affiliated local elevators, and 
through a subsidiary operates 107 coal- 
yards and lumberyards. On its 1956 
earnings of $3,200,000 an ordinary corpo- 
ration would have paid Federal income 
taxes of $1,650,000. This corporation 
paid none. Would you say the Farmers’ 
Union Grain Terminal Association is a 
small struggling farmer co-op? 

The Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, of North Kansas City, Mo., drills 
oil wells, refines petroleum, and operates 
more than 900 miles of pipeline. In addi- 
tion, it sells tires, tubes, paints, spray, 
feed, machinery, lumber, groceries, and 
many other products through approxi- 
mately 1,700 local cooperative retail 
stores. It also sells petroleum and petro- 
leum products to cooperaties in several 
foreign countries. In 1956, its income 
amounted to $5,818,000 on total sales of 
$97,622,000. Although it pays some Fed- 
eral income tax, the amount paid falls 
far short of the amount a regular com- 
peting corporation would pay. Would 
you say the Consumers Cooperative As- 
sociation is a small struggling farmer 
co-op? 

The Southern States Cooperative, Inc., 
of Richmond, Va., is made up of several 
subsidiary cooperatives* primarily en- 
gaged in feed and fertilizer manufactur- 
ing. It does business in 6 States. It 
does business through: 206 local affiliated 
cooperatives and 524 private dealers, In 
1956 it did a $101 million business. Its 
profits of $5,151,000 were untouched by 
the Federal income-tax collector. Would 
you say the Southern States Cooperative, 
Inc., is a small struggling farmer co-op? 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, operating in the New York 
mildshed, controls the complete process 
of milk marketing from farmer to con- 
sumer. Over the past few years it has 
absorbed many taxpaying businesses. 
Its net worth has increased from $4,651,- 
000 at the close of 1946 to $26,314,000 at 
the close of 1956. It has never paid 
Federal income taxes. Would you say 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative is a 
small struggling farmer co-op? 

The Cotton Producers Association, of 
Atlanta, Ga., owns several modern fer- 
tilizer manufacturing plants, seed clean- 
ing and processing plants, feed mills, 
poultry processing plants, pecan shelling 
and processing plants, grain elevators, 
and other miscellaneous manufacturing 
plants, Its net worth has increased 
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from $1,183,000 at the close of is 1946 
fiscal year to nearly $8 million at the 
close of the 1956 fiscal year. It has used 
its tax-free income to add to its facili- 
ties through the purchase of taxpaying 
enterprise. Would you say the Cotton 
Producers Association is a small strug- 
gling farmer co-op? 

Mr. Speaker, this growth means that, 
increasingly, taxpaying businesses have 
been absorbed by those which are tax- 
exempt. 

And every time a taxpaying private enter- 
prise is absorbed by a cooperative— 


Says Senator Joun J. Wituiams of 
Delaware— 
those remaining in private industry must 
make up the deficit. 


As a consequence of present tax in- 
equality between business competitors, 
co-ops and the various so-called mutuals 
are able to use the major part of their 
profits for expansion, for buying up tax- 
paying businesses that are in competi- 
tion with them. Thus they keep on ex- 
panding year after year—increasing in 
size and momentum like a huge snow- 
ball rolling down a mountainside—from 
a $1 billion business in 1930 to over $20 
billion in 1956. 





Recent Mallory Decision Developments 





SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, if the 
aftereffects of the Supreme Court’s Mal- 
Yory decision last year appeared dis- 
astrous to law enforcement efforts, that 
impression has been doubly , pounded 
home by recent district court rulings. 

The decision by Judge Edward M. Cur- 
ran in the Turner case yesterday is an 
example of this. I think the words of 
Judge Curran in ruling inadmissible the 
confession of a two-time robber are sig- 
nificant. He said: 

Now, while I don’t agree with the Supreme 
Court's decision, there is nothing I can do 
about it. It is too bad law-enforcement of- 
ficials do not have the right to ask certain 
questions of a person who has been arrested 
and charged with a crime. 


Mr. Speaker, no matter what may be 
the personal feelings of the district court 
jadges, the fact is that their adherence 
to a strict interpretation in cases in- 
volving arraignment procedures has vir- 
tually encased our law-enforcement of- 
ficials in a legal straitjacket. The split- 
second timing now seemingly required 
means very simply and directly that the 
police cannot effectively carry out their 
duties. 

While the desire of any court to protect 
the rights of individuals is certainly com- 
mendable, it should not be carried to 
absurd extremes. When such tenden- 
cies result in a threat to the welfare of 
the great mass of our people, then it is 
time to call a halt. 
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Mr. Speaker, that time has arrived. 
Judge Curran says he does not agree with 
the Mallory decision, but he can do noth- 
ing about it; I also disagree with the 
Mallory edict. And we in Congress can 
do something about it. We must act, if 
the streets of the District of Columbia 
are to be made safe once again for law- 
abiding citizens. 

In the broader sense, congressional ac- 
tion is also needed to clarify arraignment 
procedures in all Federal jurisdictions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extremely hopeful 
we will soon have on the floor of the 
House such a bill. Legislation such as I 
have proposed provides a just and sound 
means for ending the dangerous reper- 
cussions of the Mallory ruling. Let us 
delay no longer in unchaining our law- 
enforcement officials. 





War by Accident? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Oregonian, Port- 
land, Oreg., on January 21, 1958: 

War By ACCIDENT? 


Can the United States be panicked into 
all-out nuclear missile war? The question 
has been raised in at least two quarters 
recently: Oregon’s Representative CHARLES 
Porrer has urged that the services take pre- 
cautions to see that a mishap does not cause 
the explosion of atomic warheads carried 
into the air by the Strategic Air Command 
on defense alert. And in Los Angeles this 
week Dr. H. H. Nininger, chief of the Amer- 
ican Meteorite Museum, said an exploding 
meteor could be mistaken for a hostile 
action and trigger nuclear retaliation: 

Both men are concerned about the spon- 
taneous nature of warfare in the missile age. 
They foresee the possibility that instant and 
massive retaliation may come as the conse- 
quence of a natural accident. 

The idea is not so fantastic as it may first 
appear. There are no recorded instances of 
a meteorite’s devastating a populated area 
of the globe in a flash explosion. ell have 
to take Dr. H. H. Nininger’s word that such 
a@ Calamity is possible. But there is reason 





one such plane crashed in California during 
the Korean war, but. without an atomic ex- 


. Democratic leaders on Capitol Hill, like 
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make plans to prevent or at least reduce i gl 
chances of misadventure; it should os 
positive steps toward the development of. woul 
more security system to permit | Mare 
widest practicable education of the gram 
in the potentialities of the new ar ) launt 
Ignorance is the stuff of which panic & % 
made. * uns 

; Se / stron 

Satellite Eases a Political Issue aon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS taine 

' or - rate 

HON. LEO E. ALLEN wh 

OF ILLINOIS dent 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES oo 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 iy 2 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, —% em 
under leave to extend my remarks inthe — “% 
Recor, I include the following article oes 
by Gould Lincoln, entitled “The Political — $99.8 
Mill: Satellite Eases a Political Issue”; partir 
THe Pourricat. MruL: SATELLITE Eases 4 like c 
Po.tTicaL Issve — tinue 

(By Gould Lincoln) — 

“Those Democrats who saw national defense Many 
as a basic and major issue in this years were | 
elections and in the 1960 Presidential race — defen: 
were startled and shaken last Friday night severa 
by the successful launching of America’s first Vice 
earth satellite—the Explorer. With the — Demo. 
prospect of more satellites, launched by the plorer 
Navy as well as by the Army, national defense - defen: 
under the Eisenhower administration is tak~ vernbe 
ing on a vastly different aspect from that take | 
which has been pictured by Democratic lead can N 
ers in Gongress and out since the Russian the is: 
Communists put up their first sputnik be giv 
thing over 3 months ago. Their es ¢ crats) 
of America’s position have ¢ 


gloom as the weeks passed until it wassdid 
we were 10 years behind the Russians ‘nour 
missile development and in scientific knowl-_ 
edge. It looks now as though the 
may find it necessary te fall back and reform 


materialize this year, the voters will begin  _ 
to wonder if the Democrats know as much@s — 
they say they do. ie J 
BOOST FOR REPUBLICANS a 
If the “Explorer” shook up the Democrats 
politically, it certainly gave the Republicans — 
the shot in tHe arm they very much needed. 
And it wasn’t only the Republicans who 
threw their hats in the air over the Amys 
great accomplishment. The whole : 
got a lift—and so did our allies a 
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ator Lynpon B. Jounson of Texas, majorn 
leader of the Senate, were quick to accl# 
the 



















the la of r.” But w INT 
words of praise went to the Army and 3 
team of experts and scientists who put : 
satellite in outer space. No kind words Mr. 
yet been uttered by Democrats, in leave | 
of President Eisenhower and his admin orp, I 
tion. Indeed, the Democrats still cling 

the idea of making political rier 
the socalled defense issue.- They BS 
that the President and his Cabinet - 
and ts have been “too — 
in past. ‘Their cry now ere 
danger the administration will me 
complacent attitude, since it has ™ 
circling the earth.’ ce Mk, 
and his administration been? 
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mentary to the opportunities offered by the 
Palmetto State, for he is a dairy farmer, 
Gien E. Beer by name. ~ , 
Mr. Beer was reared on an 30-acre farm 
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the Government an estimated $37,274 during 
the first year. ; 

Walter F. Mett, 3220 Bayo Vista Avenue, 
received $340, the highest award, for his plan 
for reworking the J-48 jet engine fuel noz- 
zle connector. Savings of $22,649 will be 
realized from this suggestion. 


IDEA WINS $120 


A wood cover plate for power recovery 
turbine adapters earned a $120 award for 
Leo Stoeckle of 1427 Sherman Street. His 
suggestion will save the Government $3,725 
in labor and materials. 

Forest H. Hall, 2229 Santa Clara Avenue, 
and Elihu Allen, 70 Auditorium Circle, Oak- 
land, split a $175 award for their idea to 
reinforce corners of parts baskets to facili- 
tate stacking. Savings of $8,000 will be 
realized. 

A $100 award went to Joseph J. Nuccio, 
99 Pope Street, San Francisco, for suggesting 
the use of a vertical drill press in conjunc- ~ 
tion with an air grinding motor and rotat- 
ing fixture to remove excess weld metal from 
J—48 jet turbine cases. Previously, the work 
was done by hand. An estimated $2,900 will 
be saved. 


Electric, then decided farm life was better 
and bought a farm in western Ohio and en- 
gaged in general agriculture for 4 years. 
On a trip_through South Carolina with Mrs. 
Beer he decided this State offered golden op- 
portunities for a man willing to work, and 
bought a farm near Richburg in 
Chester County, sold everything in Ohio but 
his furniture and moved to South Carolina. 
His 700-acre farm had 24 registered 
Guernseys and § registered heifers when 
he took it over. Now he has 64 red 
e which average about 19,000 
pounds of milk a month and a year-round 
pasture. He also raises almost all the extra 
feed to keep his herd at top production. 
Asked to what he credits his success, Mr. 
Beer says it lies in getting out and seeing 
what’s going on—what others are doing and 
sifting out the best principles and policies 
for adoption. And, he also finds time to 
get in some fishing when they're biting. 
We have often mentioned the fact that 
South Carolina has become a fine cattle State, 
‘and the fact that it was selected by a farmer 
from the North for this enterprise high- 
lights the fact. 


When Congress met in January, the Presi- 
dent declared his intention to ask bigger 
tions for national defense, in view 

of the improved position militarily of the 
Russians. His first request was for @ sup- 
plemental appropriation of $1.2 billion, par- 
for our missile and satellite pro- 
Then came his budget-proposed 
tions for defense, amounting to 


OTHER AWARDS : 


Other awards were presented to: 

Nicholas Toth, 725 Central Avenue; Fred- 
erick D. Macy, 1418 Cottage Street; Harry 
J. Woods, 501 Santa Clara Avenue; Anselmo 
5. Simi, 2136 Lincoln Avenue; John F. 
Szalan, 1590 Pacific Avenue; Otto Gnutz- 
man, 3247 Sterling Avenue; Edward L. Reed, 
1012 Doris Court; Arnie Bethke, 218 Brush 
Street; Chester W. Dickinson, 116 Cypress 
Street; Harvey R. Marshall, 3205 Central 
Avenue; Keith T. DeLong, 1523 Schiller 
Street; Eugene F. Stowe, 146 Singleton Ave- 
nue; and Ray Gould, 470 Lincoln Avenue; 
aH of Alameda. 

Paul Hopkins, 1431 84th Avenue; Woodrow 
Knox, 5747 Dover Street; Frank R. Medrano, 
3426 Hollis Street; Leondrd E. Dombinski, 
4956 Fairfax Avenue; Barrett L. Moore, 2417 





plorer was launched predicted that national 


tues would not be an Seams By neat Mo- Seventy Alameda NAS Employees Win 
e 


$2,020 Awards for Ideas ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
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becomes less effective. When we have a suc- OF CALIFORNIA 12th Avenue; Joseph A. Wong, 1514 11th 
cessful launching of an earth satellite— IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Avenue; Burnard A. Burton, 1915 105th Ave- 
which will be months before November—the ; nue; Albert Y. LeBars,. 2666 79th Avenue; 
issue will be even less effective.” It looks as Monday, February 3, 1958 Simon Gazdik, 4531 Tompkins Avenue; 

Nixon were quite a prophet in Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Duane E. Wallace, 5603 Hilton Street; James 


H. Heaton, 5621 Fleming Avenue; Walter 
Sapp, 1445 68th Avenue; Edward J. Currier, 
243 John Street; Edith M. Daerr, 801 53rd 
Street; Frank M. Melendez, 1337 102d Avenue, 
and Benjamin J. Harrison, 1708 Linden Street, 
all Oakland. 


Speaker, “actions speak louder than 
words.” This is an old and accepted 
adage that is applicable in the case of 
70 employees of the Naval Air Station, 
Alameda, Calif., who won $2,020 awards 


: 





for ideas that will save the Federal Gov- 
ernment $3%,274 during the first year. 
Most of the savings wili be continuous. 


they are inefficient, indifferent, clock 
watchers, and parasitic idlers. 

The fact that these conscientious, in- 
terested people have contributed effi- 


REcORD: ~ 
Seventy ALAMEDA NAS Emp.oyrEes Win 
j $2,020. Awarps For IpEzas 


Sam Lorenzo award winners included Mari- 
dee Souza, 15900 Via Cordada; Roy F. Carlson, 
15255 Melanie Avenue; Peter G. Alvarez, 
15817 Mills Avenue; Robert Landing, 15113 
Swenson Street; Orion A. Courtemanche, 
15294 Dover Street; Felton W. Maillot, 547 
West Avenue 154th, and Howard W. Good- 
man, 190 Bockman Road. 

From Hayward, Leonardo L. Sanchez, 24916 
Lucien Way; George C. Pence, 7656 Panitz 
Street; Hubert L. Sheran, 2567 Brighton 
Street; William J. Haigh, 1402 Becker Place; 
Kern J. Jew, 20102 Etta Avenue, and Bernard 
J. Kroll, 27481 Orlando Avenue. 

San Leandro award winners were: John L. 
Cumberland, 85 Preda Street; Lester A. Jack- 
son, 2376 Yukon Street; Richard F. Vincent, 
3472 Acacia Street; Frank H. Gutierrez, 14788 
Martell Avenue, Elmer E. Dalke, 14424 Wake 
Avenue, and Lloyd E. Ostrom, of 691 Broad- 
moor Boulevard. 

Award winners from other areas included 
Wyntrice FP. Briones’, 7 Christmas Court and 
Danny J. Lewzi, 1557 10th Avenue, both of 
Walnut Creek; George E. Ramsey, 1275 Mesa; 
Vernon L. Johnson, 1798 Greer Avenue and 
Clayton D. Tarr, 4134 Pickwick Drive, Con- 
cord; Robert L. Corning, 1440 Willard Street 
and Joseph Glowacki, Rincon Annex, 3340, 
San Francisco; Roy L. Logan, 19115 Vaughn 
Avenue; Jesse E. Zaston, 21113 Dawe Avenue 
and Harvey V. Scatena, 21063 Clare Street, 
Castro Valley; John D, Walden, 1243 Brighton 
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Avenue, Albany; Franklin Tregle, 1442 6th 
Street, Berkeley; Irvin L. Kelley, 29 Cam- 
bridge Way, Piedmont; Lynn H. Brooke, 1135 
Cabrillo Way, Pedro Valley; Olan J. Pope, 
161 Airport Village, San Jose and H. C. Wol- 
finbarger, 670 Bell Street, Palo Alto. 





Address at Dedication of the Jewish 
Synagogue at Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to attend the dedication of 
the Jewish Synagogue and Center at Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, in the Dominican Republic, 
on December 27, 1957. Following are the 
remarks I made upon that occasion: 

We are all together sharing a deeply mov- 
ing, religious experience—the dedication of a 
house within which the spirit of God is in- 
vited to dwell, is always such, whether the 
proposed abode be a humble chapel, a mag- 
nificent cathedral, or a modern inspiring 
edifice such as this. 

But there is a tremendously rich collateral 
significance to this dedication ceremony. 
This is something special—historically and 
sociologically, not only to those Jews here 
assembled but to their friends of other reli- 
gions and faiths in this great Dominican 
Republic. 

I am therefore deeply honored and moved 
that the privilege of being heard on this 
momentous occasion has been granted to me. 

As I stand here in this holy place and 
look upon the faces of my Jewish brethern 
my thoughts are compelled to our history— 
your history and the history of this island— 
new somehow through divine providence 
symbolically linked at this very time and 
place, 

Our Jewish ancestors were dispersed from 
Europe 465 years ago—in 1492, and began a 
search for a home and refuge in the same 
year that Christopher Columbus found this 
beautiful island and cherished it. 

Who but a loving God could have planned 
or even dreamed that there would come a 
time when the wheel of life would so turn 
that some of our Jewish brethern would later 
be forced to seek and find refuge from reli- 
gious persecution on the very island that was 
discovered in the same year that they were 
originally dispersed. 

But the miraculous coincidence did occur, 
Eighteen years ago they discovered their own 
new world here. They were apprehensive, 
poorly equipped, grateful for just the right 
to live without fear and probably fearful as 
to whether they could enjoy even that right 
here. 

They had no way of knowing then how 
secure they were in truth for they had re- 


ceived only a promise from the leader of this ~ 


great country, Generalissimo Truijillo, that 
they would receive sanctuary and the right 
to worship God in their own tradition. 

This promise was fulfilled to the letter and 
beyond, with, an abundantly generous spirit 
so that by word, deed and money, the 
Generalissimo has ever been a primary mov- 
ing force in the erection of this structure. 

I can well understand the affection and 
prayerful thanks that the members of this 
congregation will forever associate with 
Generalissimo Truijillo’s name and person. 

Beautiful though this structure is, it can 
never compare with the precious spiritual 


















beauty for which it is a setting. Beyond 
the clean and graceful architectural lines 
there gleams and sparkles the beauty of your 
collective spirits which cherished the ideals 
and traditions of Judaism in your hearts and 
minds through the years in Europe, of op- 
pression, hiding and running. Then, here, 
through the developmental years of toil and 
struggle in Sosua.. This I perceive to be 
priceless beauty. 


The Ner- Tomid—our eternal light, is now 


lit for all to see. 

It is plain that it was never extinguished 
in the hearts of the Sosuans. 

This Jewish house of worship must there- 
fore be maintained as a symbol of the word 
of God, of tolerenace, of understanding, and 
of faith. As such, it becomes another out- 
post in the struggle against Godless com- 
munism, and you, I am sure, can maintain 
the trust and confidence placed in you many 
years ago by the Generalissimo, by utilizing 
this structure to the utmost, for its divine 
religious purposes and by being good citizens. 

Let me close, echoing that ageless Hebrew 
prayer composed thousands of years ago and 
yet so apt to this occasion that it must be 
in the heart of each of us here: 

“Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King 
of the Universe who has guided us, main- 
tained us, and preserved us to this very day. 
Amen.” 





Address by David Botter at All-America 
City Dinner, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


‘OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, David 
Botter, assistant managing editor of 
Look magazine, presented th: following 
speech in Clarksburg, W. Va., at the all- 
America city dinner. I believe his re- 
marks, which follow, are most timely and 
interesting: 

Governor Underwood, Senator Revercomb, 
Mr. Bailey, Mayor James, Mr. Marlowe, and 
those of you who have worked so hard and 
done so much to bring the designation “all 
America” to Clarksburg. 

My sole purpose in being here is to convey 
to you—for your efforts—the congratulations 
and tharks of Look magazine; its editor, 
Gardner Cowles; its editorial director, Dan 
Mich; its publisher, Vernon Myers. All of us 
take a great pride in these awards for “all 
America” work by citizens who want to im- 





self- 
satisfaction in this well-heeled country, he 
said: 
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by citizens who are willing to ps 


community affairs. 


primaril 

with the product of our educatio 

we discovered some startling facts: 
We. found the explosive increase in 

population hasn’t gotten through to 
Americans. The population of the 


States is now 1 million 
high school graduate. 


lion, of the right figure. 
t 


An insurance ag 

said there are 300 billion United States 
And the guesses range bet 4 

two extremes with fewer than a third 
high school graduates included in the 
able to come within 10 percent, or 17 


=~ of Russia is vy 
ima at 4 million on up to 600 PS 
with only 1 college graduate in 4 P: 
to give a figure within 26 
» lion of the correct figure. ce 
The largest oil producing country in South 


Febru 


'y¥ co 


percent or 50 mil- 


America is Arabia to one colleg r 


Another, and not even a Texan, claimed that 


it was Texas. ’ 


Strange things go on in Washington. The _ 
Speaker of the House of Representatives js 
none other than President Eisenhower. If 
ident and the Vice President both 
should die, the man who would then become — 
President is the “second Vice President.” — 
American businessmen would be delighted 
to realize the profits ‘they are supposed to 
make. It is not unusual for high | 
college graduates to fix the average prof 
of American business at 60 percent. 


















ally only 1 high school graduate in 6 citi 


a figure under 10 percent, and only 1 college 
os 


graduate in 3. 


Now, these are all reflections of 
or lack of information. But what really 
important ‘in the findings, for our purpdte 
here tonight, was the shocking show of ii 

We found that 1 out of every 4 A 
icans with a high school education 
not bother to vote in the presidential 
tion of 1956, or if he did, he couldn’ 


difference to 


member it. 


We found that 9 out of 10 Americans | 
high school diplomas took no part 









remaining 
woman of the 10. Eight of the tent 
to no political meeting of any nob 
even a corner rally—in the last 2 yea F 
On the positive side, 1 out of 5 adm 


One out of four of the people cover 
this sampling maintained an active 


in local politics. 


I don’t know the answer. 
how we can force people to take an 
in seeking that their communities are 0 
and in improving the sen 


| 
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high school and college grad 
is “a freshman at West Point.” 
“nasal 


fi 


reise.” 
“like Napoleon.” ‘ 

y 1 person in 5 can even name 
he might want to read, and when 
population with a high school edu- 
hasn’t read a book in so long that 
remember when it was read or what 
the book was about—then certainly there is 
some doubt that, as a Nation, our curiosity 
is greatly piqued. 

Some complaints seem to be raised oc- 
casionally about the conduct of our foreign 
affairs, but this all seems so far away to so 
many people. It won’t seem so far away if 
we become a second class civilization for 
sure and if we have to get into a war to find 
away back to the top. From that next war, 
there probably won’t be anything left at the 


top, anyhow. 

We have tried to laugh off Russian ad- 
vances in science. Just yesterday I heard 
of the two Russians who appeared at the 
Pearly Gates. A furor ensued, until they 
found there was a dispute on admitting 
them. Then one of the Russians exclaimed: 
“Oh, no, sir. We don’t want to get in. We 
just want our ball back.” » 
At any rate, now there is much ado about 
scholarships and fellowships for science stu- 
dents, and there is much wailing about the 
state of our educational system. This can 
be no surprise. We know that teacher sala- 
ties are low, that industry offers much more 
financial future for promising laboratory 
technicians and physicists and chemists than 
do college and high school teaching careers. 
We know that: garbagemen in some cities 
Make more than some school teachers. We 
it we spend more for liquor than we 
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educational system we have wanted. We 
have put a higher standard on football teams 
and bands than we have on scien< 


y marching 
_ tific and political training. 


We have put more emphasis upon social 
acceptance than we have on channeling in- 
quiring minds into challenging study which 
might open new scientific and human 


‘ frontiers. 


And we have succeeded in building for 
young people a picture of the student as a 
“drip,” and a bad prospective husband or 
wife. 

Yet we are shocked at another nation’s.out- 
stripping us in science. 

let me be not completely downbeat. 
There is a solution. There is a solution to 
our educational demands, to our political de- 
mands and to our civilization’s demands. 

That solution lies in citizen concern, in 
citizen study, in citizen interest and activity. 
It can come only one way under our concept. 
It comes in political action by the citizen, 
who is the consumer and supporter of gov- 
ernment and its various services at all levels. 

The spirit which you have shown in 
Clarksburg is the spirit which must spread if 
we are to succeed not only in the race for 
space but in the race, not for the future, but 
for a future. 

Again, from Look, congratulations on what 
you have done. Now you can do some more. 
Good meetings, good arguments, and good 
luck to you. 





Imports of Wheat at Substandard Duty 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF SEECHEIGAR 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 

Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ican farmers are being forced to take 
losses on their production of seed wheat 
because of an increasing flood of imports 
into the United States which are enter- 
ing at duty rates applicable to wheat fit 
only for animal feeds and purposes other 
than human consumption. - 

To prohibit such imports at substand- 
ard duty rates, I have introduced H. R. 
10205, which is designed to give Amer- 
ican farmers a reasonable price for the 
seed wheat they produce. 

The record regarding seed wheat im- 
ports shows clearly that foreign seed 
wheat are driving American 
growers out of their own domestic mar- 
ket. By taking unfair advantage of the 
existing law and regulations and dis- 





ity. seed wheat is a quality of 
grain at equal to or, most often, 
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duty rate. This was done even though 
seed wheat always commands a premium 
price at the market. 

In addition to the standard duty rate 
of 21 cents per bushel, there was a spe- 
cial classification. for substandard qual- 
ity grains which were unfit for human 
consumption and which could be used 
only for animal feeds or for nonfood 
commercial purposes. The duty rate 
specified for this low-quality grade is 5 
percent ad valorem. 

For many years, wheat imports have 
been classified in these two categories 
on the basis of the quality of grain. In 
years past, American seed-wheat pro- 
ducers have supplied almost entirely the 
high quality grains needed for domestic 
seed purposes. The annual imports 
were only a fraction of the seed-wheat 
requirements of the United States. 
American seed-wheat growers were able 
to realize a sufficient premium price for 
their seed wheat, as compared with 
other grades, to cover the extra costs of 
production of this premium quality 
grain. Imports competed in the free 
market with American production. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1954, foreign 
importers began to color their seed 
gram or treat it with chemicals in such 
@ way as not to impair the premium 
quality for seed-wheat purposes and in- 
sisted on the classification of such grain 
as being unfit for human consumption 
because of its color or chemical treat- 
ment. By this method of classification, 
seed-wheat exporters were able to send 
into the United States increasing vol- 
umes of seed-wheat qualifying far the 5 
percent ad valorem duty and escape the 
21 cents per bushel tariff rate. 

The important advantage of using this 
classification is clearly evident from the 
import figures, showing the rapid jump 
in volume of such wheat imports. From 
1953, seed wheat imports jumped from 
6,297,000 pounds to 13,456,000 pounds in 
1954. During 1955, imports nearly 
trebled to 38,105,000 pounds. In 1956, 
imports more than trebled again to 135,- 
383,000 pounds. Imports dropped slightly 
in volume in 1957. But for the first 5 
months of the 1958 fiscal year, imports 
were nearly trebled again over the figures 
for the corresponding months for the 
previous year. 

The clear language of the laws and 
regulations and the long practice and 
custom in connection with the grading 
and classification of wheat indicates be- 
yond question that seed wheat could 
never be classified as being of a quality 
unfit for human consumption. The arti- 
ficial color or chemical treatment making 
it unfit for human consumption, is 
merely a way of escaping the provisions 
of law. This practice is a method of 
getting past the customs collector and 
avoiding the payment of legitimate duty 
charges. Any pretense that the Federal 
Government intended any special con- 
cessions on seed wheat so that it could be 
imported at reduced duty rates is with- 
out any foundation. Anyone familiar 
with import practices and customs regu- 
lations recognizes this fact. 

From time to time, the executive 
branches of the Government and the 
Congress find it necesSary to amend laws 
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and regulations to accomplish the in- 
tended purposes. If tax laws or other 
Federal statutes are being avoided or 
evaded by our own citizens, the Congress 
and the executive agencies usually move 
rapidly to close any loopholes. Such ac- 
tion is needed in this case. Allowing the 
practice to continue loses customs reve- 
nues to the United States and forces un- 
favorable prices upon our own wheat 
producers. 

American seed-wheat producers have 
substantial additional production costs 
over and above the cost for the produc- 
tion of commercial quality wheat. These 
costs may vary from State to State de- 
pending upon the requirements of grow- 
ing seed wheat, but in general, these ad- 
ditional costs run up to around 50 cents 
per bushel. The farmer must meet cer- 
tain requirements as to previous land 
usage before he may plant his crop. He 
must purchase certified seed on which he 
pays a premium price. During the 
growth of the crop he must pay fees for 
inspection of the wheat stand. The har- 
vest and handling must be given special 
care. The seed grain must be tested and 
certified before he may properly sell it 
on the American market as seed grain. 

The device of classifying seed wheat 
as substandard in order to qualify for the 
minimum duty rates, combined with low 
production costs have hit the American 
seed-wheat grower very hard. Numer- 
ous farmers in the Seventh District of 
Michigan have, in the past, grown seed 
wheat successfully and enjoyed a rea- 
sonably good market for their production. 
Tuscola.and Huron County farmers were 
the heaviest producers. In recent years, 
some farmers have been forced to dis- 
continue such production while others 
have found it to be a marginal crop. 
They want and should be given, in all 
fairness, an opportunity to realize a rea- 
sonable price. As long as existing cus- 
toms classifications.are permitted as a 
result of the torturing of the language 
applying to the wheat imports, such an 
opportunity is not possible. 

The effect of H. R. 10205 will be that 
all seed wheat imports will again be 
classified for entry under the 21 cents 
per bushel duty payment, according to 
the practice for many years past. Such 
action will not be unfair to our good 
neighbor to the North, but will restore 
the good relationship which existed for 
many years and which was the clear un- 
derstanding and intent of both nations. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
alerted to this problem and believes that 
the issue should‘ be resolved on a proper 
basis. I trust that favorable recommen- 
dations on my bill niay be made by the 
executive branch of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

To fail to deal forthrightly with this 
distortion of our import regulations can 
result only in further disregard of the 
laws and regulations of this Nation. I 
am sure that wheat farmers, generally, 


throughout the Nation will join in ask- 


ing favorable consideration of such legis- 
lation by the Congress. 
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Resolution To Use the Postal Motor 
Fleet for Emergency Civil Defense Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958- 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a resolution today expressing 
the sense of the Congress that my plan 
be placed.in effect by the Post Office De- 
partment and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. The chairman of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee has informed me that he will ask 
reports on my resolution immediately 
and at the same time request that the re- 
ports develop rather completely the 
prospects for placing this program into 
effect at the earliest possible date. 

For the past year I have been work- 
ing out a plan to establish a civil defense 
first-aid program using as many as possi- 
ble of the nearly 30,000 motor vehicles 
operated daily by the postal service. 
Evidence that we see on every hand of 
the increasing threat of potential ene- 
mies to our national safety makes 
prompt action on such a program im- 
perative. 





Under my plan, within minutes after - 


an enemy attack on our vital industrial 
and governmental centers a well-trained 
cadre of skilled postal employees would 
swing into vigorous action as an inte- 
grated part of our national civil defense 
first aid program. These employees are 
a corps of capable and dedicated public 
servants with proved capability under 
fire. They are ideally suited to meet 
emergencies through careful training 
and long experience in their essential 
daily task of moving the United States 
mails under all possible conditions. 
They will a most effective adjunct to 
our regularly constituted police, fire and 
civil defense forces. 

In developing my plan I have received 
a report from the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator in line with my .sugges- 
tions. However, the report. indicates 
that thus far attempts to utilize postal 
facilities and personnel are limi to 
the local level, that is, through mu 
arrangements between local civil defense 
committees and local postmasters for 
first aid service. I understand that 
some communities have worked out such 
arrangements. 

In my judgment, this problem suY- 
passes anything that should be treated 
as a local problem. We are confronted 
with the need to prepare in advance of 
emergencies for which there will be no 
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we be able to derive the full 
having such facilities and p 


postal vehicles will be found upon 
vey to be adaptable for installation ¢ 
emergency equipment of the type 
discussed with the Post Office 
ment and the Federal Civil Defense Ade 
ministration. Such a fleet of 
gency-equipped vehicles und 
would triple available mobile 
facilities and ambulance space in 







where we have postal motor vehicle ~ 


units. We now have Government-owned 
units in 3,263 cities. One hundred such 
cities—with total population of over 50 
million—are the heart of our in 
complex. Most of these cities would be 
critical targets in the event of enemy 
attack. 

First-aid equipment. for postal ye. 
hicles and training for posta] employees, 
moreover, would have a real and con- 
tinuing practical value in time of peace, 
They would be available for immediate 
aid pr fie Be wcibam resulting from natu. 

uses such as floods, hurricanes, 
aad other forces of nature, as 
industrial accidents, that might para- 
lyze important areas and tem: 
weaken our aility to withstand ‘an 
enemy attack. 









Pyle Rewrites History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 





HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 4: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, February 5,1958 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my re IT 
the Recorp, I include the following | 
torial from the Crescenta-Canada ’ 
Ledger of January 22, 1958: 

Pye Rewrires HistorY 

There was a 3-day meeting of the 

Research Institute last week, in the 
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a “president Eisenhower seems to have an un 
happy faculty for surrounding himself with 
third-rate, defeated politicians, such as Sher- 
man Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, and W. F. 
George—and Pyle. The latter was once direc- 
‘tor of the NBC radio station in Phoenix, and 
was elected Governor of Arizona in 1950, the 
first Republican Governor in many years. His 
manager was Barry GOLDWATER, 

“now Senator GOLDWATER. Pyle was elected 
for @ second term in the landslide of 1952, 

put bit the dust in 1954, when so many mod- 

ern Republicans learned that the Eisenhower 

has no coattails. 

To get back to his statement on prepared- 
ness in the Korean war; apparently he has 
not had time to check the record. Ameri- 
cans, uider their gallant Gen. Douglas Mac- 

_ grthur, defeated the Korean Communists in 
that conflict, despite terrific odds. But, when 
the Chinese Reds entered the fray, they were 
denied victory by politicians who refused 
them the right to exercise an elementary 
axiom of successftul warfare. Hit the enemy 
his supply lines—at and beyond 

the Yalu. The performance of American 
soldiers in the Korean war will always be 
remembered as inspirational. The perform- 
ance of politicians a and after that 
tragic conflict will always be remembered as 
shameful. And Pyle should get his facts 
t before speaking as an “expert.” 

He also said, “As an aftermath of those 

two conflicts (World War I and II) which 
might never have happened had we been 
strong enough to enforce the peace, 15 na-~ 
tions embracing more than 700 million lost 
their freedom to the Communist conspiracy. 
China, Tibet, Outer Mongolia, North Korea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Ger- 
many, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia were 
lost to the free world.” For Pyle’s informa- 
tion, there has never been in the history of 
theworld an armed force with the strength 
of America’s armiés and navies at the end 
of World War II. Let him ask why General 
Patton was kept out of Berlin and why the 
Russian Reds were to grab German 
subs, jets, rockets, scientists, industry and 
territory. If he can answer these questions, 
he'll be a lot closer to the real answer. 

Preparedness in these days of technologi- 
cal warfare comes at a high price. If it cost 
us a nickel to get Pyle out here to rewrite 
history, let’s not waste any more nickels 

_ this way. ; 





The Late Bertrand H. Snell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 
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trict and came over to a dinner at the 
Century Club, where he knew I would be, to 
meet me. I liked him from the first time 
I met him. As I came to know Bert Snell 
better my respect and admiration grew into 
a deep personal attachment. - 

Bert Snell kept in close touch with his dis- 
trict when he was in Congress and he used to 
call on me at least 2 or 3 times a year to talk 
over what was going on in Congress of in- 
terest to Ogdensburg and his district, and to 
find out what was going on in Ogdensburg. 
I remember he came into my office late one 
summer afternoon. My family happened to 
be away and we had dinner together at Mary 
Wert’s diner on the Crescent. He was alone, 
too, as Mrs. Snell. was away, and we talked 
until Mary: put us out about 2a.m. At that 
time he was a famous man. He was many 
times a millionaire, a national figure, the 
friend and associate of the great. I was a 
poor, struggling, obscure, and young country 
editor. But Bert never pulled any rank. He 
was always simple, sincere, genuine, humble. 
He walked with kings but it never changed 
him a bit. 

That night he told me something of his 
amazing life. He had been born in Colton, in 
1870, graduated from the little Colton school 
and Potsdam State Normal. He went to Am- 
herst College in Massachusetts. There were 
three other young men in Amherst at the 
same time, close friends of his, who were 
destined for greatness: Calvin Coolidge, 
Dwight W. Morrow, Harlan Fiske Stone. Mr. 
Coolidge became President of the United 
States; Dwight Morrow a partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Ambassador to Mexico, and 
father of Anne Morrow Lindbergh; Bert Snell 
made Harlan Stone Chief Justice of the 
United States. <i 

All went well with Bert until his last year 
in Amherst, when a bad depression hit the 
country. Fis father had died when Bert was 
a junior and left many acres of Adirondack 
timberland to hisemother. Bert thought he 
should quit college and go-to work, but his 
devoted mother mortgaged their modest 
home to get the money to enable him to grad- 
uate. He came home with a degree and noth- 
ing but debts facing him. He took over his 
father’s mortgaged timberlands, worked as a 
timber cruiser and lumberjack for some years. 
By long, hard hours, discipline, and thrift, he 
saved his father’s business, eventually built 
up a prosperous lumber enterprise which he 
sold for a substantial profit. 

He told me that night of his vision of 
the potentials of a hydropower development 
on the Racquette River. He told me how 
singlehanded he worked for months to buy 
the land which the lake would flood. His 
friends said he was crazy to sink his lumber 
profits in this preposterous scheme. He per- 
sisted, built the first hydropower develop- 
ment in the east which he operated for 
some years, later sold at a profit of $1 mil- 
lion to Alcoa’s Northern New York Utilities 
Co., later to become a part of Niagara-Mo- 
hawk Power Corp. 

‘Sitting over coffee at Mary Wert’s he told 
me how his restiess energy impelled him in- 
to new fields. He went into the cheese busi- 
ness and rose to president and general man- 
ager of Phenix Cheese Co. He got control 
of it and sold in 1925 to Kraft. He built his 
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worth and John Tilson, the other members 
of the all powerful three. He told me many 
anecdotes of Calvin Coolidge and his inti- 
mate association with him as an undergrad- 
uate in Amherst and later as President of 
the United States. He told me the fascinat- 
ing story of how he suggested their old Am- 
herst classmate Harlan Fiske Stone for ap- 
pointment te the Supreme Court and how 
President Coolidge readily agreed provided 
Bert could get Stone to accept. It took 3 
days of hard selling but Bert finally got Mr. 
Stone’s agreement to accept the appoint- 
ment as Solicitor General to succeed the dis- 
credited Harry Dougherty of the Ohio gang 
with the understanding he would have the 
first appointment to the Supreme Court and 
would be named Chief Justice when that 
position would become vacant. 

Bert Snell made a great success of his life. 
He amassed fortunes in lumber, hydroelec- 
tric power, cheese, oil. He achieved a distin- 
guished career in national politics. When 
in Congress Alf Landon and other Congress- 
men from oil-rich Kansas got him interested 
in the oil business. He organized his own 
oil company and retired from Congress to 
give it his undivided attention and built it 
into a big producer. He sold it to Phillips 
Petroleum Co. for some millions. 

Bert had bought the Potsdam Courier- 
Freeman from the Dewey family when it was 
in financial difficulties and was threatened 
with suspension. He built it up over the 
years and often flattered me by asking me 
for advice or help which I was always most 
happy to give. He sold the paper to me in 
1949. I have often discussed policies and 
operation with him since and found his sane, 
solid commonsense and wonderful judgment 
of invaluable help through all these years. 

The last time I saw Bert was when Robert 
Moses invited former President Herbert 
Hoover to be his guest and visit the St. 
Lawrence power project. Mr. Moses asked 
me to bring Bert to Massena for luncheon, 
the project tour, and for a small dinner he 
was giving that night. _Bert had been inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Hoover when he 
was in the Cabinet and later when he was 
President, but they had not seen each other 
for some years. Bert took with him a pho- 
tograph taken when he was chairman of the 
House of Representatives Inauguration Com- 
mittee in 1929. It showed Bert riding in 
silk hat with outgoing President Coolidge 
and incoming President Hoover in the in- 
augural parade in Washington. Mr. Hoover 
was most happy to see Bert again at Bob 
Moses’ luncheon and to reminisce of their 
old days in Washington together. We pub- 
lished this picture of Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Snell looking at this photograph in all our 
papers and are printing it again on our page 
1 today. 

Bert Snell was one of the greatest men it 
has been my privilege to know. I admire his 
keen mind, his ability to reduce a problem 
to its essentials, his passion for the facts, 
his wonderfully sound judgment. He was a 
tough bargainer. He had come up the hard 
way. He knew the value of adollar. He had 
learned thrift when it meant the narrow dif- 
ference between bankruptcy and solvency. 
Bert Snell was devotedly loyal to his friends 
and to his principles. He was a man of com- 
plete integrity, of great honor. He often told 
me “Frank, what little success I have at- 
tained has been because I was willing to 
work harder than the other fellow. I have 
made my enterprises succeed because I kept 
my costs as low or lower than my com- 
petitors.” 

Bert Snell had his roots in New England. 
He spent 4 years at a New England college, he 
had deep respect for the New England vir- 
tues of hard work, discipline, thrift which 
are all but forgotten today. 

Bert Snell was a colossus in his time. He 
‘was a man who achieved greatly in many dif- 
ferent fields of endeavor. But he was always 
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the simple, modest, true, devoted friend to 
those he liked and trusted. I think the 
greatest honor I have attained is that Bert 
Snell counted me a friend. 





Stand Tegether or— 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eisenhower farm program seems to have 
for its motto “Move to the city.” This 
is the sage advice periodically offered to 
the small farmer in each of the admin- 
istration’s so-called farm programs, 

Mr. Speaker, I for one will have none 
of this negative approach as it was most 
recently stated in the administration’s 
1958 farm message to Congress. An-ex- 
cellent editorial appearing in the Baker 
(Oreg.) Record-Courier points out how 
ridiculous it is to reduce our agricultural 
economy to a poverty stricken level when 
we are on the threshold of an era when 
the very soil will dictate the fate of the 
world’s population. 

I believe the advice Mr. Byron Brinton, 
editor of the Record-Courier, offers to 
farm organizations is sound and I 
strongly suggest that these organizations 
give it the consideration it merits. 

Mr. Brinton’s editorial follows: 

STanp TOGETHER OR— 

There is no indication that the farmer is 
going to be saved—nor that he wants to be 
saved—from a farm depression that could 
well liquidate the greatest wealth of Ameri- 
can agriculture prior to the inevitable scarcity 
of men on the sojl as early as 1970 or 1975. 

Certainly President Eisenhower in his 
budget proposal—to abandon the farmer to 
low prices upon the assumption that farm 
commodities are plentiful—gives no indica- 
tion he hopes to save the farmer from Get- 
tysburg landiords who want the farmer to 
abandon the land and move to the city. And 
the spectacle of farm organizations and pro 
and con commodity groups and others miss- 
ing the whole pressing urgency of united 
action to safeguard agriculture doesn’t look 
at all like the average farmer either rec- 
ognizes his plight or wants to do anything 
a®out the greatest challenge to his well-being 
in all his history. 

That agriculture must be reduced to pov- 
erty on the threshold of an era when the very 
soil will dictate the fate of world people, 
is positively ridiculous—or it is the scheme 
of interests with ulterior motives to divide 
and conquer the soil by reducing it to a state 
ripe for plucking. 

To be sure, the farmer is moving through 
the mechanical revolution. The Kiplinger 
Washington letter 2 weeks ago predicted 
that in 25 years American farms -will pro- 
duce one-third more food and fiber with 40 
percent fewer farmers—the “farm bloc” will 
be an “oddity” within 25 years, he said. In 
plain language the influence of the Ameri- 
can farmer won’t be worth a red cent. Al- 
ready Kiplinger shows the farmer is making 
one-third of his income off the farm. 

There is nothing wrong with the mechan- 
ical revolution or the modernization of. the 
country or the employment of the farm boy 
~ and girl in the city. e. But we like to 
think of the man who is responsible to the 
soil and its fertility and to the moral fiber 


~ 


of the farm community as the pillar in 
American life. And it is just as true today 
as it was yesterday the only way they ever 
uproot agriculture is to make it go broke. 
We are sorry to have Mr. Eisenhower repeat 
again this disgraceful formula for moving 
farmers to the city; because we think not 
only that this formula is unfair but that 
moving anyone off the soil at all is being 
blind to the inevitable role that soil must 
play in sustaining a more abundant life for 
a whole world in just a short decade or two 
hence. 

The future for the soil is all right. We 
think that any plan to foreclose the farmer 
from the soil—or any appreciable number 
of traditional farm families from the soil— 
is a plot of sinister proportions. To be sure, 
the farm subsidy or the farm program can- 
not be permanent, but it ought to be per- 
manent enough to help maintain the farmer 
during this sudden mechanical revolution 
till he can truly come unto his own with the 
scarcity of soil for a rising population only 
10, 12, or 15 years hence. 

Mr. Eisenhower was quite pointed in stat- 
ing that the production of farm workers 
has doubled in the last 15 years. So has the 
production of appliances and cars and light 
bulbs. But why should the food processor 
sell “scarce” and buy from the farmer ac~- 
cording to Mr. Eisenhower, as if farm prod- 
ucts were plentiful? Why should light bulbs 
be scarce when you could make enough of 
’em to fill the oceans? Why should cars be 
scarce when many a family never sees a new 
car? Why should the price of telephones 
be priced as though they were scarce? 
Why in an economy of scarcity of shorter 
hours and inflated price tags. based upon 
controlled production should a President— 
and so many farm organizations them- 
selves—propose that the answer to the na- 
tional budget and farm problem is for the 
farmer, alone, to sell cheap? 

Last week a congressional committee offi- 
cially concluded that the basic problem of 
American agriculture is the large surplus of 
human effort committed to agriculture. 
Again, in plain language: Move to the City. 
Well, we still think they’re wrong. Even the 
Oregon Journal, which is about as far away 
from eastern Oregon problems and the soil 
as an institution could get and still be in 
Oregon, last Thursday added its bit by pre- 
dicting that the farm- ~to-city trend will con- 
tinue. 

What they all fail to recognize is the 
growing importance of soil and water—or, 
again, if they do recognize the vital long- 
range value of agriculture in a few years 
hence, they are plotting to gyp the farmer 
of soil and water in order to pluck it for 
themselves, for corporate ranches or country 
estates or whatever. The product of undue 
haste in foreclosing agriculture—in the face 
of a rising population—is not good. Assign- 
ing independent country-people to employ- 
ment under big-city corporations is not nec~- 
essarily an improvement, especially come a 
recession. Leaving rural land to major con- 
solidation whereby the remaining rural peo- 
ple likewise will be working for wages is 
likewise no improvement. 

As we said in the beginning, we don’t like 
this idea of national policy ly man- 
ufacturing a farm recession to compel people 
to move in a direction which they should not 
and must not move. tn ee 
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_ to have with us representatives of the; 
Restrictive Business 
- Team who are visiting the United 5' 


and of the Antitrust Subcommittee, jo 









“marginal” acre which 
the Portland Journal tee 
all of the millions of new mouths in % 
world have enough to eat. 

We think there is still a place for 
farm machines and farm people, and it 
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to demonstrate they are at least just a little - 
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Antitrust Subcommittee Meets Foreign — 
Missi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 


the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee was host to 





. of the International Coopera- 
on Administration. 

This group is studying antitrust legis. 
lation in the United States and the com- 
petitive economy it generates. It is ex- 
pected that upon completion of their 
mission, the group will recommend gov- 
ernment policies and new nn 
restrictive business practices in 
own coun: 

T know T speak for’ail of the mesial 
of the Antitrust Subcommittee in saying 
that it was a real pleasure to exchange 
ideas with these officials. Projects of 
this kind will provide them with a much _ 
fuller understanding of the United 
States experience in this area and the 
extent to which it is relevant to condi- 
tions in their own countries. - 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp the re- 
marks which Chairman CEeLuer and my- 
self made to this group: 

REMARKS OF CHAIRMAN CELLER bs 

As chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives’ Committee on the Judiciary and of its, 
Antitrust Subcommittee, I = paar 
welcome the 
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a, number of reasons, have been withdrawn 
from the free play of competitive forces and 
subjected, in varying to direct su- 
pervision by Government officials. Our dis- 
will include some of the antitrust 

ems that arise in these industries and 

in other areas of the economy where exemp-~ 
tions from our basic antitrust legislation 


yave been granted. 


Traditionally, the economic policy of the © 


United States has been directed to the pro- 
motion and preservation of competition in 
free markets. To this end Congress re- 
tedly has declared its reliance on a@ pri- 
vate competitive economic system as the 
method by which essential energies 
are released for increased industrial produc- 
tivity and for techndlogical devel t. In 
addition to the economic benefits afforded 
by competition, we in the United States 
have come to recognize that our political 
freedoms under a representative of Govern- 
ment require the solid foundation of a free 
economy. We believe that for a democracy 
to be strong, adaptable, and progressive, it 
must be secure in its economic liberties. ~ 
These conclusions are bipartisan. Both of 
our major political parties for many years 
have proclaimed the necessity to assure 
economic opportunity and to limit aggre- 
gation of economic power which is incom- 
patible with the maintenance of competitive 
industrial conditions. 
Despite this universal agreement as to the 
values to be derived from a competitively 
economy, in a number of our im- 


portant industries we have found it neces- © 


sary to restrict the role of private competi- 
tive enterprise and to substitute controls ex- 
ercised by Government officials. Where this 
has occurred, it should be noted that con- 
currently with the withdrawal of an industry 
or a segment of an industry from the free 
play of competitive forces, Government offi- 
cials have been given responsibility for busi- 
ness direction. In no instance has a com- 
mercial activity been relieved from the ne- 
cessity to comply with the provisions of our 
general business law, the antitrust laws, un- 
less at the same time su powers 
were lodged in Government officials in order 
for them to accomplish the results that’ 
otherwise competition would be relied upon 
to provide. 
' -There are several reasons that underlie the 
decision to remove a particular business ac- 
tivity from the forces of competition. First, 
there are some fields of economic en- 
deavor—the so-called natural monopoly sit- 
uations—where competition either will not 
work, or at best will work only in a wasteful 
Satay, If you have one waterfall, for ex- 
you generally can have but one h - 
electric plant. Since it is impossible wnees 
competitive hydroelectric plants at that lo- 
cation some other device must be created to 
assure that prices are reasonable and serv- 
ices adequate. Other examples of natural 
monopolies of this nature are found: in the 


- subordinated in 
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new and weak industries. It was found, for 
example, in the depression of the 1930’s that 


. the problems of railroads were aggravated by 


‘competition from motor carriers. Conse- 
quently, the demand for motor carrier reg- 
ulation came not from shippers as in the 
case of the railroads, but from repreesenta- 
tives of the railroads themselves, who urged 
that the virtually unregulated motor carriers 
jeopardized their financial stability. Sim- 
ilarly, in the case of the newly developing 
field of commercial aviation, representa- 
tives of the airlines and officers of their 
trade association, took a preeminent role in 
advocating the institution of Government 
controls over the infant industry. 

Since our regulatory legislation in general 
has developed to prevent unfair and dis- 
criminatory practices in natural monopoly 
situations, or has developed during periods 
when the competitive system was experienc- 
ing an economic crisis, it is not surprising 
that the role of competition within the reg- 
ulatory framework has been subordinated. 
The basic techniques of regulatory bodies 
are anticompetitive in nature. Once regu- 
lation has been imposed upon a given sec- 
tor of the economy, it is customary that (1) 
freedom of entry is severely restricted; (2) 
expansion is restrained; (3) merger and 
consolidations are encouraged; and (4) 
agreements anticompetitive in nature may 
be approved by Government officials. 

It is customary, for example, to require 
that a certificate or a license be obtained 
from the regulatory body before commenc- 
ing operations in an industry that is subject 
to regulation. Once a company has gained 
entrance to a regulated industry, the statutes 
generally require that any extension of facil- 
ities or enlargement of operations must be 
approved by the regulatory body prior to 
their going into effect. 

Usually, the regulatory statutes also estab- 
lish procedures that enable companies in the 
industry to enter into agreements which 
otherwise would be prohibited by the anti- 
trust Iaws. Although price fixing clearly 
is illegal per se under the antitrust laws, for 
example, ratemaking agreements among 
railroads and among motor carriers may be 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Similar agreements among water 
carriers may be approved by the Maritime 
Commission. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has specific authority to approve price-fixing 
agreements, pooling arrangements, and 
agreements for divisions of earnings and 
traffic service. The Board’s general powers 
include authority to approve agreements 
among air carriers “for controlling, regulat- 
ing, preventing, or otherwise eliminating de- 
structive, oppressive, or wasteful competi- 
tion” and to approve “other cooperative 
working arrangements.” 

In addition to the subordination of the 
role of competition in regulated industries 
by the exercise of direct supervision by Gov- 
ernment officials, the regulatory statutes also 


‘ provide methods by which exemptions may 


be made from the requirements of the anti- 
trust laws. The Interstate Commerce Act, 
for example, provides that “* * * any car- 
riers * * * participating in a transaction 
approved or authorized * *-* are relieved 
from the operation of the antitrust laws.” 
Similarly, the Shipping Act states that 
“* * * every agreement * * * lawful under 
this section shall be excepted from the pro- 
visions * * *” of the antitrust laws. The 
Civil Aeronautics Act provides that “any 
person affected by any order * * * shall 
be * * -* relieved from the operations of the 
antitrust laws * * * insofar as may be nec- 
essary to enable such person to do anything 
' ; approved, or required.” 

Although the role of competition has been 
regulated industries and ex- 

emptions from the antitrust laws are au- 
thorized to be granted in enacting this body 
of regulatory legislation Congress has not 
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departed from the general national policy in 
favor of a competitive economy. On the 
contrary, Congress, in the regulatory stat~- 
utes, has required the administrative bodies 
to exercise their authority so as to acceom- 
modate their particular regulatory respon- 
sibilities with the national policy favoring 
competition. 

An example of this concern for competi<- 
tion in the regulated, field is found in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. In section 
2 (d) of that act, Congress provided specifi- 
cally that competition, to the extent neces- 
sary to assure the sound development of a 
national air transportation system, is in the 
public interest and in accordance with pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. ‘The act itself 
contains an express declaration of congres- 
sional intent that competition is to go hand 
in hand with administrative regulation. 

In regulating the radio and television in- 
dustries, Congress made no provision for 
exemptions from the antitrust laws, and af- 
firmatively required the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to develop a competitive 
system of broadcasting within the frame- 
work of the antitrust laws, In addition to 
making antitrust legislation fully applicable 
to the radio and television broadcasting in- 
dustries, the act also provides that, as an 
additional form of relief, a court may direct 
the revocation of station licenses held by a 
party found guilty of antitrust violations. 
Further, the Communications Act directs the 
Commission to refuse further station licenses 
to any person whose license_has been so 
revoked. 

From this general background, it is ap- 
parent that competitive problems of two 
types arise in regulated industries: First, 
there is always present the question of the 
appropriate weight to be afforded to com- 
petitive considerations when administrative 
determinations are made. Under the stat- 
utes the various commissions and boards 
have been given considerable latitude as to 
the determination of the public interest in 
any particular factual situation. In a case 
where all other factors neutralize one an- 
other, a regulatory body should resolve an 
issue in favor of competition rather than 
monopoly, in order that the standard of 
public interest gives effect to antitrust policy. 

Second, in regulated industries, there are 
certain industry activities for which the 
statute has granted no antitrust exemption. 
For these activities, difficult jurisdictional 
questions may arise as to initial enforce- 
ment responsibility. In certain cases, it is 
appropriate for the administrative body to 
proceed and to take action under the regu- 
latory statute. In other cases, antitrust en- 
forcement officials may proceed directly 
against industry behavior which has not 
been subjected to affirmative supervision by 
the regulatory body and has not been specifi- 
cally exempted from the antitrust laws. 

During the 84th Congress, the Antitrust 
Subcommittee conducted extensive investi- 
gations into monopoly problems in regulated 
industries, particularly the television in- 
dustry and the airlines industry. The sub- 
committee’s reports on these investigations 
are available for those of you who want 
copies. These reports contain detailed in- 
formation, with respect to the competitive 
problems that are present in these two in- 
dustries, which you may find helpful in your 
studies. 

You will note that the committee in each 
of these reports Was critical of many activi- 
ties in the television and airlines industries. 
I should point out, however, that in both of 
these industries, although the committee 
found much to criticize, the system of regu- 
lation apparently has been successful. 

Both industries are strong and flourishing. 
Under the system of regulation that has 
been established, our commercial air trans- 
port has experienced a phenomenal growth 
and technological development. The in- 
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dustry, for example, had increased from 345 
airplanes in service in 1938 (when it was 
first subjected to regulation), to 1,454 air- 
planes in 1955, the date of our investiga- 
tion. This was a gain of 321 percent. Sim- 
ilarly, in 1938 the entire industry flew a 
total of but 533 million passenger miles 
whereas in 1955 the industry accounted for 
a total of 21.9 billion passenger miles. This 
amounted to an increase of more than 4,000 
percent. 

The television industry in the United 
States also has demonstrated great vitality 
under the system of regulation that has been 
established. In the short space of 10 years 
television has become a profound social 
force in the United States. Now 90 percent 
of the Nation’s population has access to tele- 
vision broadcasting and there are more than 
39 million television sets in American homes, 
representing an investment that exceeds $15 
billion. 

In its investigations, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee selected the airlines industry be- 
cause in many respects airline regulation 
exemplifies administrative control of indus- 
trial enterprise as it exists in this country. 
Control of prices, regulation of entry, super- 
vision of consolidations, administrative in- 
spection of records—all of these supervisory 
powers exist over the entire field of com- 
mercial -air transport. Since such author- 
ity generally is conferred where there is a 
public utility or a quasi-public utility type 
of industry to be subjected to regulation, 
application of these principles to the new 
and emerging air transport industry pre- 
sented an excellent case study. 

In its investigation of the airlines indus- 
try, the subcommittee studied in great detail 
the Board’s aciivities with respect to airline 
rates and fares. This phase of the cOMmit- 
tee’s investigation related directly to the 
policy issue of whether the plUblic interest 
is better served by a system of regulated 
competition under an independent agency 
rather than by competition within the con- 
fines of the antitrust laws. In its report the 
subcommittee found that one of the most 
significant failures of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to justify the presumption for its 
creation had been in the realm of passenger 
fares. 

Although rate regulation is one of the pri- 
mary reasons for Government supervision of 
the industry, the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
its entire existence had never been able to 
conclude a formal investigation of passenger 
fares. Since the Board had never concluded 
an investigation of the general level of pas- 
senger fares, the subcommittee found that 
it had not developed the standards that are 
essential to enable the Board to determine 
whether the fares and charges in use by the 
airlines were unjust or unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory, unduly preferential, unduly 
prejudicial, or otherwise unlawful. Absent 
the formulation of standards, which could 
only be determined by an overall investiga- 
tion into the structure and characteristics 
of the airline passenger fares, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board was not in a position to 
answer any of those questions. This failure 
was particularly significant in view of the 
fact that more than 80 percent of all the 
revenues received by our domestic trunkline 


carriers had been derived from the transpor-_ 


tation passengers. 

The subcommittee’s experience with the 
Board with respect to rates and fares illus- 
trates the type of problem that must be 
carefully watched by a legislature when it 
delegates responsibility for an industry to a 
regulatory body. Without the adjustments 
that are automatically determined in com- 
petitive markets, ‘extreme vigilance must be 
maintained to assure that the regulatory 
body in fact accomplishes what otherwise 
competition would provide. 

Another type of antitrust problem encoun- 
tered in our investigation of the airline in- 
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dustry concerns the activities of the trade 
association. Here the committee found that 
the trade association, the Air Transport As- 
sociation of America (ATA), had been used 
by its members to unite the industry in joint 
programs that appeared questionable under 
the antitrust laws. Many of the trade as- 
sociation’s activities involved agreements - 
among the carriers to participate in con- 
certed efforts that were designed to exclude 
either a particular competitor or a group of 
competitors from access to the industry. 

The trade association also was used by its 
members to conduct extensive publicity 
campaigns that were designed either to influ- 
ence the Board’s decision in pending cases or 
te destroy public confidence in the opera- 
tions of competitors to the members of the 
association. Even though these activities 
occur in a regulated industry, they could be 
elements of a conspiracy to restrain competi- 
tion that would violate the Sherman Act. 

Activities of this nature in the motor car- 
rier field, for example, recently have been 
held by a United States court to constitute 
violation of the antitrust laws. In that case, 
Pennsylvania Truckers Association v. Ameri- 
can Association of Railroads, the trade asso- 
ciation and other elements of the railroad 
industry had used similar techniques to dis- 
credit motor carriers in the public eye and 
to obstruct decisions favorable to motor car- 
riers in State legislative and administrative 
bodies. 

It was ascertained in our investigation 
that many of the trade association’s activ- 
ities involved agreements and joint actions 
that affected air transportation which never 
had been submitted to the Board for its 
approval and accordingly had not received 
exemption from the antitrust laws. As a 
result, the subcommittee concluded that a 
substantial number of the trade association’s 
activities for its members presented serious 
antitrust problems. The subcommittee rec- 
ommended that the Department of Justice 
take further action as appropriate. 

This phase of our investigation demon- 
strates that although extensive authority is 
given to a regulatory body, vigilance is re- 
quired in regulated industries ‘both by the 
legislature and by antitrust enforcement of- 
ficials to ifisure that industry conduct ac- 
cords with the provisions of the antitrust 
legislation. 


—_—_— 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE KEATING 


First of all, I want to join in welcoming, 
all of you here. 

This kind of visit, I believe, can.do much 
to promote mutual understanding and solu- 
tion of the problems of the free world. We 
are glad to attempt to assist you in your 
effort to understand the American system, 
and I know that people such as you have 
done much to increase American under- 
standing of European and Japanese prob- 
lems and policies. 

. The subject of your present missions, re- 
strictive business practices, is one upon 
which you will find a large degree of una- 
nimity among the American people. It is 
almost an American article of faith that the 
aims of political and economic democracy 
can be best achieved by fostering a com- 
petitive order. And restrictive business. 
practices inimical to competition are viewed 
as a threat to our political as well as our 
economic. well-being. 

The Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and - 
the Federal Trade Commission Act reflect 
the desire of eae. on to maintain and per- 
petuate a system of private competition. 
These acts set forth in unmistakable jerms 
the principle that in a free market, enter- 
prise, and initiative shall. have opportunity | 
to compete without fear of restraint by com- 


‘bination and without fear of reprisal by 


mney ee: From this 

the Sherman Act is both a Magna Charta 
for business and a guaranty to the public 
— 


~ 


Feb 


that the competitive system will not 
circumvented by the devices of collnaians 
‘concentration of control, 

The policy of the Sherman Act had 
bipartisan support in its inception, and 
the exception of some attempts in the 
to adopt industry codes of competition mage. 
as the NRA, bas had bipartisan support ig 
its implementation. 

The act itself was a direct outgrowth of 
the abuses of certain large business 
during the 1800’s. The public’s alarm at 
the growing concentration of mic 
power in that period led both the 
can and Democratic Parties to affirm their 
faith in a competitive economy and their 
determination to saf it. The 
licans in their 1888 platform declared their 
opposition to all combinations of 
organized in trusts or otherwise, to 
arbitrarily the condition of trade se 
recommended such legislation as will pre- 
vent the execution of all schemes to 
the people by undue charges on their sup- 
plies, or by unjust rates for the t 
tion of their products to market. The 
Democrats also'spoke out during this period, 
Their platform declared that the interests 
of the people are betrayed when * * * trusts 
and combinations are permitted to exist, 
for they rob the body of our citizens by de. 
priving them of the benefits of natural com- 
petition. 

The bill which evolved out of these plat- 
forms (S. 1, Slst Cong., 1St sess., 1809) was ~ 
originally introduced by Senator Shetinane 
of Ohio, and was passed with only 1 dis- 
senting vote in the Senate and no dissenting 
votes in the House, 

The antitrust laws should not be con- 
ceived of as antibusimess laws or even anti- 
big-business laws. At the same time, it must 
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practicalities aside, Is that symbolized by the: 
independent small-business man. 

Despite these feelimgs, the antitrust laws 
were not designed and have not been applied 
against bigness as such, In the Steel case, 
for a tnEe tue ea eae ee 


Court that the United States Steel Co. was 
not an unlawful menopely even though at 
the time it was manufacturing 45 paz 


the domestic pig tron, 66 percent of the 
ingots and castings, 66 percent of the 
rails, 60 percent of the steel plates 
sheets, and about 72 percent of the wire rods 
produced in the United States. The Court ~ 
said that these facts alone did not establish 
a violation because the law did not make 
mere size an offense. - 

Senator Sherman, the author of the bill: 
which beeame the Sherman Act, expressed 
like sentiments when he said: se 

“The bill does not seek to cripple combi- 
nations of capital and labor, the formating: 
of partnerships and corporations, but 
to prevent and control combinations 
with a view to prevent competition, oF 
the restraint of trade, or to increase 
profits of the producer at the cost 0 
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Bigness not equated with 

development of such devices 
and rockets, for the 

utilities as electricity, and for the 
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extent of The question 


economic. power. 
under the law always is whether the acquisi- 


ic demands of society. 

I would like to comment briefly on two 
additional exemptions from the antitrust 
jaws relating to labor and agriculture. 

Labor’s status under the Sherman Act was 
unclear until the Supreme Court decision in 
Loewe v. Lawlor, the Danbury Hatters case. 


That case involved a nationwide boycott or-— 


by the Hatters Union against the 

hats of a nonunion manufacturer. The 
~ Sherman Act was held to apply and the Hat 
Co, was able to recover treble from 

- the members of the Danbury local of the 


n. 
= a result of this decision and the grow- 
use of court injunctions to interfere 
with union activities, organized labor turned 
to Congress for relief from what it regarded 
as judicial oppression. 

Congress first responded in 1914 by en- 
acting section 6 of the Clayton Act. This 
section stated that “nothing contained in 
the antitrust laws shall be construed to for- 
bid the existence and operation. of labor 
* * * organiaztions * * * or to forbid or 
restrain individual members of such organ- 
izations from lawfully carrying out the le- 
gitimate objects thereof * * *.” 

Labor leaders hailed this section thinking 
that it exempted them completely from the 
antitrust laws. However, the Supreme Court 
in a series of decisions made it clear that 
the Clayton Act did not give labor the re- 
lief it expected. In the Duplex Printing 
Press case, for example, the Supreme Court 
héld that the antitrust laws still pro- 


hibited secondary boycotts by labor unions. 


In the Coronado Coal case, the Court held 
that the antitrust laws applied to an at- 
tempt by a coalworkers’ union to prevent the 
shipment of nonunion coal to other States 
where it would compete with union-mined 
coal. 


As a result of these cases, Congress in 
1932 enacted the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
which specifically barred court injunction of 
enumerated union organizational and eco- 
nomic activities. In the case of United 
States v. Hutcheson, which inyolved a strike 

. by one union against an employer who had 
assigned work to a competing union’s mem- 
bers (a jurisdictional strike) the Supreme 
Court held finally that such labor activities 
were exempt from the antitrust laws. 
While there arre still some disputed ques- 
tions as to the scope of this where 
labor and management. jointly accomplish 
, Some direct market restraint, the 
exemption of labor from the antitrust laws 
is not well settled. 

The exemption of agricultural 
tives is contained in several statutes. The 
80-called Capper-Volstead Act provides that 
agricultural producers may “act together: in 
associations, corporate or otherwise, with or 

t capital stock” for the purpose of 

: ively pr ae and 

: [their] products.” 

Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926, agricul- 

“pagan and their associations may 

and exchange “past, present, and 

Prospective” pricing, production and mar- 

Keting data. And the Robinson-Patman Act 

Provides Bans limitations on price discrimi- 
not 1 ‘at 





y statutes. 
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and. public policy do not always coincide; 
the second is that the antitrust laws while 
vital are not the sole means of preserving 
our democratic society. 

From the point of view of economic pur- 
ists, such considerations are irrelevant. 
They argue that the public interest is jeop- 
ardized no less by monopoly power in the 
hands of organized labor or restrictive prac- 
tices by small farmers than it is by such 
powers and practices on the part of busi- 
ness. In their view, the interference with 
the workings of a free competitive economy 
is the same. 

But legislation is never framed within 
such narrow and coldly logical limits. As 
Congressmen we frankly are concerned with 
more than just economic theory. We are 
also concerned with the social value, the 
popular sentiment, and similar factors, in 
determining the wisdom and utility of any 
particular enactment. 

This is well illustrated by the agricultural 
and labor exemptions. In the case of agri- 
culture, the exemption is based on a desire 
to preserve the family farm as the primary 
unit of agricultural production. We know 
that without the right to join together small 
farmers would be at the mercy of the large 
purchasers and processors with whom they 
must deal. The cooperative movement, 
whatever its antitrust implications to the 
theorist, is a matter of survival to the farm- 
er. And because Congress wants the small 
farm to survive as a part of the American 
way of life, it sanctions this departure from 
the antitrust laws. 

The situation with respect to labor is more 
complex)but is based on similar assumptions, 
The attitude here is not so much that or- 
ganized labor should be outside the antitrust 
laws as it is that labor-management relations 
should be Considered in tailormade legisla- 
tion. And in framing such legislation Con- 
gress has givén’greater weight to the value 
of collective bargaining in preventing labor 
disputes than it has to the harm to unfet- 
tered” competition which may result from 
concerted employee activities. 

Apart from these direct exemptions, other 
policies of the Government obviously have 
an important bearing on the competitive sys- 
tem. The monetary and fiscal policies of the 
Government are an example. Violent changes 
in the general price level and in the level of 
national income such as occur in periods of 
inflation or depression are incompatible with 
the orderly functioning of a competitive 
economy. The success of the Government in 
checking these ruinous phenomena, there- 
fore, directly affects the vitality of private 
enterprise. 

The Government’s trade policy is another 
example. Competition thrives in an environ- 
ment characterized by widening markets, 
advancing technology, and increasing invest- 
ment. An. economy whose growth is re- 
tarded by various trade barriers generally is 
inhospitable to competition. Sales and in- 
vestments abroad and a reciprocal flow of im- 
ports give strength to the competitive forces 
of the whole world, 

These and similar indirect influences on 
the economic order do not deal directly with 
restrictive” business practices. ‘They really 
are measures to promote a political and eco- 
nomic climate in which competition is fos- 
tered. In a sense, they are the preventive 
medicine for warding off economic ills. 

The antitrust laws are always in readiness, 
however, to strike down maladies threaten- 
I hope that you will 
take back to your countries our faith in the 
general utility of and necessity for these 
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Zaroubin’s Finale 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the following article by Chalmers 
M. Roberts entitled “Zaroubin’s Finale,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on January 31, 1958: 

ZAROUBIN’S FINALE—ENVOY MANIPULATED 

FAREWELLS 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


As Washington and Moscow jockey on the 
issue of how next to meet for negotiations 
the diplomatic scene is littered with some 
curious items. For example: 

Soviet sources have been saying, accord- 
ing to word reaching the State Department, 
that Ambassador Georgi N. Zaroubin tried 
to pay a farewell call on Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles only to be told Dulles 
was too busy. This furthers the impression 
that Dulles is the man blocking negotia- 
tions, a Soviet theme. 

Zaroubin did ask to see Dulles and was 
told he was too busy. But Zaroubin asked 
on the very morning that Dulles flew off to 
the Baghdad Pact Conference, January 22. 
Dulles could hardly be expected to squeeze 
in an appointment in the last 4 or 5 hours 
he was in town with no advance chance 
for preparation. 

Whether Zaroubin tried to see the Presi- 
dent in December to deliver a Bulganin let- 
ter is less clear but that also is hinted. Za- 
roubin once made a big splash, to the ad- 
ministration’s embarrassment, in a White 
House call to deliver an earlier letter. 

In contrast to the Zaroubin-Dulles inci- 
dent, take the Zaroubin call on Harold E. 
Stassen, the President's arms aid. Zaroubin 
asked to see Stassen and did. International 
News Service said yesterday that an adminis- 
tration official charged this was an effort to 
exploit the Dulles-Stassen differences on dis- 
armament- 

This. official was further quoted as saying 
Zaroubin conducted a skillful 45-minute 
maneuver intended to soften Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s attitude toward a new meeting with 
Russian leaders. That meeting took place 
on January 15 before the much-publicized 
Zaroubin call on Vice President RicHarp N. 
Nixon. Zaroubin told Stassen, the account 
goes, that he was convinced that if the Eisen- 
hower-Stassen attitude prevailed, a real arms 
agreement could some day be attained. 

Way out in Ankara, Turkey, the Baghdad 
Pact meeting has featured pressures from 
Traq’s leading politician, Nurias-Said, to get 
the United States to agree to back the United 
Nations 1947 frontiers for Israel, a move 
Dulles is said to have rejected. Nuri was here 
last summer, reportedly on the same mission. 
Some reports were that he feared the Rus- 
sians would back that partition, the stated 
Arab aim, and thus force Iraq out of the pact 
if the West disagreed. 

But some officials here are wondering 
whether the Soviets might not agree at an 
East-West meeting to back the 1947 line, 
which has often been rumored, and then go 
so far as to accept a compromise with the 
United States. By doing this and by then 
underwriting, with the West, the Arab-Israeli 
frontiers the Russians would be in the Middle 
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East in a big way. And nobody here thinks 
this would stop them from playing the Arab 
side of the street. 

It is no secret that Dulles is leery of a 
meeting with the Soviets. Most of the pro- 
fessional diplomats at the State Department 
doubt the Russians want to reach agree- 
ments, but they confess they just don’t know 
and they are generally resigned to a meeting. 

Some here think the Soviet aim in Europe 
is dominated by a fear of another Hungary, 
especially in Poland or East Germany. They 
view the Polish proposal for a denuclearized 
zone as a Soviet means of lessening the 
chances of American military intervention 
if a satellite blows up. Nikita Khrushchev’s 
constant talk that the United States must 
recognize the status quo in Eastern Europe 
refiects this situation. ’ 

Still, there apepars to be no enthusiasm 
here for the British plan. British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan’s relative kind 
words for the plan is put down to domestic 
political necessity. 

Finally, to add to the Kremlin mystery, 
there is the statement made by Khrushchev 
to one of his recent interviewers, a statement 
neatly snipped out of the official transcript. 
Khrushchev remarked that, you know, there 
are young men here who don’t agree with 
me. It appears that he was referring to 
Soviet students and intellectuals, enthused 
by the post-Stalin thaw, moved by Poland 
and Hungary, and now officially but not com- 
pletely being sat upon by Khrushchev and 
company. 





Wreck of a School Generation 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
quite often newspaper editorial writers 
either compliment or criticize Members 
of Congress. It is more seldom that a 
Member of Congress compliments an 
editorial writer. Below I am inserting, 
as a part of my remarks, an editorial 
which appeared in the February 3 issue 
of the Springfield (Ohio) Sun, which I 
believe is worthy of the reading by every 
Member of Congress as well as by nu- 
merous other Americans. It deals with 
a national problem which has become of 
the utmost importance to all of us. It 
is as follows: 

WRrREcK or A ScHOOL GENERATION 

“This horrible, miserable mess that is 
called our public school system” is Judge 
Samuel S. Leibowitz’ description of the scho- 
lastic scene currently under investigation 
by a special grand jury in Brooklyn which 
reports to his court. Hardly were the words 
out of his mouth when the New York Police 
Department announced thé assignment of 
patrolmen to 41 junior and senior high 
schools to cope with another upswing in 
violence among teen-agers. 

The school crisis in metropolitan New 
York finds Judge Leibowitz and the special 
grand jury ranged against Superintendent 
of Schools Wiilliam Jansen and the board 
of education. The board resents what it 
considers the intrusion-of grand jurors in 
its demain, and has hotly opposed the jury’s 
recommendation that patrolmen be assigned 
to schools where disorder is marked. Edu- 
cators are pointing out that the worst dis< 
orders so far have occurred where policemen 
were present, and that policemen themselves 
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have been attacked by juvenile thugs. And 
Mr. Jansen bitterly questions the legal com- 
petence of a grand jury to review admin- 
istrative functions of government agencies— 
public schools, in this case—unless there is 
evidence of dereliction by public officials 
amounting to a crime, 

Meanwhile this debate has been turned 
into something approaching a vendetta by 
the suicide of junior high school principal 
George Goldfarb.. Mr. Goldfarb had twice 
appeared before the grand jury and was 
scheduled for a third interrogation when he 
leaped to his death from the roof of his 
apartment house. Furthermore, judge Lei- 
bowitz and superintendent Jansen have al- 
lowed themselves to get tangled in personal 
acrimony, which doesn’t help matters at all. 

Thus contentious adults are setting a 
wretched example for unruly juveniles. 
There is certainly something wrong with the 
New York public school system; however, 
the Brooklyn grand jury has not only failed 
to establish that, it has also indulged in 
such dubious tactics as hectoring educators 
and recommending student boycotts of 
violence-ridden schools, which merely 
muddy already turbulent waters. 

At the height of the front page contro- 
versy last week come an inside page news 
story from Cincinnati which may furnish 
some clue to the origins of this vicious 
problem. An Associated Press item told of 
@ 22-year-old fourth-grade teacher being 
hauled into police court by outraged parents 
for paddling a mate nba boy who obviously 
needed it. The rest of her pupils—and their 
parents—were staging a good luck party for 
her, but the point is that she is only one 
of countless public school teachers who in 
every school year are subjected to bullying 
or even public humiliation by doting parents 
who will not discipline their own children 
but lunge wildly at educators who are some- 
times forced to do that job for them. 

We live in a period of decadent liberalism 
which resists traditional concepts of au- 
thority and exercises of discipline. For 
many years the tenets of progressive educa- 
tion, Deweyism, and Columbia Teachers 
College have contributed steadily to the de- 
terioration of what might be called time- 
tested educational values; but today, with 
the proof of their pudding in the form of 
an ill-educated, ill-adjusted, ill-disciplined 
generation of juveniles, educators are going 
through what appears to be a substantial 
change of heart. 

They must proceed slowly if at all, how- 
ever, for the simple reason that in many 
communities parents have not yet caught 
up with them. Maybe they never will. But 
the wreck of this one generation in public 
schools may serve the invaluable purpose of 
warning future generations away from the 
reefs and shoals of a liberal education that 
is all liberalism and no education. 





H. R. 4835: A Bill To Prohibit the Trans- 
portation in Interstate Commerce of 
Advertisements of Alcohol Beverages, 
and for Other Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 





cluded a petition signed by 1,006 indi- 
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viduals. I believe that this is 
of inclusion in the CoNGREssIonaz Rego. 
orp and, therefore, I am pleased 4, 
insert herein letter dated January 99, 
1958, from Miss Bessie Johnson, which 
is self-explanatory: 
Representative H. ALLEN Smrrx, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. SmirH: Because the ad 
of intoxicating beverages on TV, 
in magazines is definitely not in the 
interest and is deceptive and 
the 1,006 signers of the enclosed 
request your support of the Siler bill, HR 
4835. Please bring these petitions to the 
attention of the House of Represen s 
at your ee opportunity, and have men. 
tion made of them in the Concressiona, 
That the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages is a harmful influence on both adults 
as well as children and youth is proven by 
the following: A man who had , 
drinking for 15 years bought a TV set. The 
advertising of alcoholic beverages so arotsed 
his former craving for alcohol that he 
drinking again. He himself said that TV 
ads caused his going back to drinking. As 
@ result he came to an untimely death. 
The advertising of intoxicating 
militates against the highest good not only 
of individuals but of our country. 
Thanking you for your effort for our Na+ 
tion, I have the honor to remain, ‘ 
Yours very truly, 
Miss Bessie JoHNson, 










A Tribute to Marian Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA ¢ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
-Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Miss Dorothy Thompson, which is 4 | 
moving tribute to a great artist and 
human being, Marian Anderson: * 

[Prom the Washington Evening Star of 

3 February 3, 1958] ; 

A TrIpvre To Marian ANDERSON—SINGES 
SALUTED For Her ABiLiTy To Convey HU- 
MAN VALUES BY ATTITUDE AND ACTION : 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 3 

The Saturday Review recently x 
an article by Robert Lewis Shayon on Marian 
Anderson's tOur of Asia. The account Wa — 
later published as an advertisement in 
of the International Telephone & 
Co. which sponsored the TV show 
from the tour, and which many of us 8% 
our homes, 












































ous static of hate and fear we saw & 
communicating in the highest sense with 4 
sorts and conditions of people in 4 i 
not overfriendly to Americans. , 
But I wish Mr. Shayon had not s 
the accompanying commentary as a 
to the propaganda aims of Miss Andel 
35,000-mile tour,” or attributed wo 
thoughts to Miss Anderson that we do 
know she had, and do know she did 
express. 
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journey it did not send her on a propaganda 
mission. It could not. 

For Miss Anderson is not a salesman for 
america. She is @ messenger to humanity 
and a testifier to the greatness and goodness 
of humanity's Creator. - 

Her only instructions from the State De- 

ent were “be yourself.” But that, too, 
missed the mark. Miss Anderson is not 
«per” self. She is all the selves of mankind, 
as these aspire to be in their best moments. 
She is an affirmer of faith, a harbinger of 
hope, and the embodiment of charity. Sig- 
nificantly, one of the words hardest for her to 

ounce is “I.” ; 

The phenomenon of Marian Anderson can- 
not be comprehended within her singing and 
her consummate artistry. Her voice is no 
Jonger young and the artistry must be con- 

through a somewhat weakened vessel. 
But what she does arid whatever she sings 
is a shining thing. ’ 

Miss Anderson is a medium through whom 
flows the purest faith, the purest love. There 
is in her no shadow of resentment, no iron ef 
hate, no ambition to be anything but what 
she has been called in the old-fashioned 
phrase to be, a vessel to transmit through 
song a message beyond even-her own con- 
scious comprehension. 

She is a colored American, of Negro, Ameri- 
can Indian, and white strains. She feels 


strongly for the colored peoples and all who - 


are pressed into any cruel inferiority. She 
has been personally insulted, barred from 
concert platforms and hotels, but she has 
never hit back. Her total absence of aggres- 
siveness, her superb dignity born of complete 
humility, shame and disarm her aggressors. 
She is not overcome by evil. She overcomes it 
with good. She would sing for Governor 
Faubus. She would sing for Khrushchev. 
She is above race, nation, economic circum- 
stance, and temporary hostilities. She is a 
witness to something greater than these. 

When she sings: ‘He holds the whole world 
in His hands,” you are quite positive that 
He does. 

We have her recording of: 


“Oh, trust in the Lord, 
Wait patiently for Him 
And He will give thee 
Thy heart’s desire.” 


When I am down, despairing of my coun- 

try and the world in this dreadful age of 
hate, fear, and glaring armaments, I put that 
Tecord on. I always cry—but they are tears 
of relief. 
. Everything about Marian Anderson radi- 
ates comfort, encouragement, harmony. It 
tadiates. She does not need to speak, and is 
oftener calmly silent than not. But when- 
ever she sings there is that shining. 

She is not an ambassador of the United 
States, She is an ambassador of a divine 
spirit, slumbering in the hearts of all persons 
everywhere. A spirit which trusts when there 
is so little to trust; that hopes against hope; 
genes faith in the evidence of things un- 
_ Marian Anderson is God-blessed and God- 
Sent. There is no static on the channels 

which she- reach com- 
munication is conhgannbaae? Pea 





The Fino Lottery Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ‘Agee. 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 
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editorial endorsements of my national 
lottery bill, I am particularly honored 
to have. the support of one of America’s 
great weekly newspapers, Bronx Press- 
Review. ‘The Bronx Press-Review in its 
January 30 issue editorially came out in 
favor of the lottery bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to in- 
clude said editorial in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD and urge my colleagues to read 
it: 

ai Tue Frno LoTTery BILL 

Congressman Paut A. Fino, Republican, of 
the Bronx, again is plumping for passage of 
his bill to set up a national lottery, which 
he. says would raise $10 billion in receipts 
for the National Treasury. 

It is time that the lawmakers took a new, 
long look at this measure, strictly on its 
merits. 

Opposition has been based on moral 
grounds, but it is a fiscal measure. Oppo- 
nents say that gambling is a wicked means 
of raising national funds. But our forefath- 
ers employed lotteries to finance causes and 
improvements. The public heard the same 
line of argument against the State refer- 
endum on bingo—and passed it last year. 

A national lottery plan is heady and sophis- 
ticated stuff. But when taxes are high and 
may go higher, and when we're faced with 
the desperate need for expenditures of un- 
paralleled heroic proportions, we're driven 
to consider means. which in ordinary times 
would not be considered suitable. 

The Fino lottery bill should be given a 
sensible and fair hearing. It should not 
be sloughed off as being vaguely sinful or 
crackpot. No department of the National 
Government has the right to be careless of 
possible tax and revenue advantages. . 





Trinity Church Plan Foundation, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under our constitutional separation of 
church and state, our churches are about 
the only segment of American life which 
eannot directly or indirectly tap the 
United States Treasury for subsidies, 
grants, support, handouts, or financial 
assistance in any form. I regard this as 
proper as does every other American. 
No one would want to change this. It 
has placed the religious life of our Na- 
tion on an absolutely independent and 
self-reliant basis. American churches 
have not suffered as a consequence. 

Each denomination and in many cases 
each church has had to solve its own 
financial problems. It may be of pos- 
sible interest to other Members of this 





New Mexico. Twenty-four banks in 
nine States participated in the bond 
program which raised $2,084,- 
for church and church annex build- 


ings. . 
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The Trinity Church Plan Foundation 
is a nonprofit organization: Its method 
of raising funds for churches and auxil- 
iary church buildings is that church 
members are not asked for gifts or 
pledges. Instead they are given an op- 
portunity to invest in bonds issued by 
their own church, these bonds paying 5 
percent and maturing in 13% years. 
Each church sets up a sinking fund in a 
local bank to finance interest payments 
and retirement of bonds. 





Speech Delivered by Congressman Over- 
ton Brooks, December 6, 1957, in 
New Orleans, La., on the Occasion of 
Presentation to Him of the Distin- 
guished Service Citation by the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 6, 1957, our colleague, Hon. OvEr- 
TON BROOKS, was honored by the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States 
when he was presented with its highest 
award, the distinguished service citation 
for valued service to the Reserve compon- 
ents. 

During his more than 21 years in Con- 
gress OvERTON Brooks has become one of 
the Nation’s most stalwart champions of 
the cause of the citizen soldier. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Congressman 
Brooks’ speech made on that occasion: 

Brigadier General Morrison, Colonel Carl- 
ton, members of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States, I am humbly 
grateful to all of you for this occasion. I 
am especially grateful to General Morrison, 
president of the Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States for his eloquent remarks 
on this occasion. I am especially apprecia- 
tive of the wonderful award presented to me 
by my friend, General Morrison, on behalf 
of the ROA, and I shall ever remain proud 
of this fine tribute. ‘This is an event which 
will remain with me as an outstanding one. 

General Morrison has been for many years 
a most ardent worker on behalf of the ROA. 
He has shown his interest in promoting the 
welfare of our military Reserves, and in doing 
so has shown an outstanding interest in our 
Government and its people. I congratulate 
him for the fine job which he is performing 
as president of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

This beautiful plaque is being given to me 
in recognition of what I earnestly tried to 
do for our Reserve forces. For many years in 
the Congress I have labored upon legislation 
to promote the organization of our Reserves 
and build up a more efficient Reserve pro- 
gram for our Nation. It has not been an easy 
task. In one short moment here today all 
of the trials, worries, and heartaches of many 
years’ fighting for this program seem as 
nothing and are forgotten in the realization 
of the present. 

The Reserve program is nothing new to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, our Re- 
serve program predates the existence of our 
Government by several hundred years. Our 
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forefathers placed references to our military 
reserves in the Constitution when they re- 
ferred to a well-organized and efficient 
colonial militia. George Washington, the 
first President of the United States, men- 
tioned the need of a reasonably small regular 
establishment, backed up with the well- 
organized military reserve. Even before this, 
our Thirteen Original Colonies possessed an 
organized, and, although untrained in regi- 
mental warfare, a most efficient militia. 

The years have passed and Congress did 
little to pass legislation to build up our Re- 
serve program. It was not until 1903 that 
the first act was passed which was epecifi- 
cally intended by Congress to organize our 
Reserve program. Since 1941 the Congress 
has enacted numerous laws: to provide for 
Reserve retirement, Reserve promotion, Re- 
serve duty pay for field training of the Re- 
serves, and for a far more efficient Reserve 
training program.. Eighteen years ago I 
began to work on a Reserve program in the 
United States Congress, and since this time 
I have sponsored in one way or another 
practically every piece of Reserve legislation 
which the United States Congress passed and 
has become law. 

The Reserve program is in somewhat of a 
difficulty now. The leaders in the Pentagon 
have seen fit to issue a directive reducing the 
size of our Reserve Establishment and with- 
holding some of the funds which Congress 
had previously appropriated for this purpose. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
serves in the House, I wish to say that I 
intend, working in full cooperation with my 
able chairman, Cart Vinson of Georgia, to 
sponsor hearings on the Reserve program as 
soon as Congress reconvenes in Washington 
January 7. At that time we will dig deeply 
into the reasons for this change in our pro- 
gram calling for a reduction rather than a 
further increase in our military Reserve pra- 
gram. I promise you this day that I will 
bend every effort to work out this program, 
and when this is solved our program of giving 
the Nation the most efficient, well organized 
military Reserve program any country or 
any nation has ever maintained, will move 
forward rapidly to completion. 

General Morrison, Colonel Carlton, and 
friends, I want to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity. I want to thank you for this occa- 
sidn, and I especially want to thank you for 
this beautiful plaque and this fine award, 
which I promise you I will always cherish 
deeply. 





Flood of Imports Still Hurts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very truthful and forth- 
right editorial on the wool textile in- 
dustry, which appeared in the Lawrence 
f — ) Evening Tribune on February 3, 

58. 

The editorial follows: 

FLoop or Imports STILt Hurts 

In the wool textile industry a flood of im- 
ports, coupled with a general condition of 
recession, has accounted for much of its 
ills and for many liquidations which have 
taken place. : 

There is a familiar ring to this summation 
as it relates to textiles. This community 
learned of similar facts in the past when it 
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was the worsted manufacturing center of the 
world. 

Since the end of World War II, the Federal 
Government has furnished over $130 mil- 
lion worth of textile machinery to foreign 
manufacturers. And while this has been 
going on, ,200,000 textile jobs have disap- 
peared in the United States. 

The outlook for this year depends in large 
measure on whether the Government will 
adopt a policy of preventing concentrations 
of imports in certain types of woolen fabrics. 

Import facts and figures readily show that 
textiles in the United States have shouldered 
a disproportionate share of the burden of 
foreign trade. 

Lest there is any question about the Fed- 
eral Government’s import policies accepting 
a substantial share of the blame for condi- 
tions, let’s look further. The capacity of 
the wool textile industry in the United 
States has dropped about one-half in the 
past 10 years.. More than 250 mills, employ- 
ing over 100,000 workers have been perma- 
nently close. In 1957 alone, a score of mills, 
some of them famous names, announced 
their liquidation. 

If the textile business is going to ‘show 
signs of improvement this year much de- 
pends on the willingness of the Government 
to approach the industry’s problems real- 
istically. This industry is far too important 
for national defense and domestic prosperity 
to get kicked around in almost incessant 
fashion. 





Sputnik’s Challenge to American 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Presi- 
dent Arthur F. Bruhn, of Dixie College, 
St. George, Utah. It is especially timely 
at this moment: 

SPUTNIK’s CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN EDUCA< 
TION 
(By President Arthur P. Bruhn) 

Between the time the first pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock and the formal ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
there emerged in the western land a philos- 
ophy which for the first time in human -his- 
tory could be subjected to a fair test of its 
validity. The leaders of this and 
bounteously rich Nation believed that men 
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But in this splendid and inspiring 
there was one serious problem—one 
heel—public schools were of necessity 
ported by the public purse. Fina 
school program increased taxes, and ‘ 











terial well-being of the taxpayer. pe 
It also became a political tool, for tax re. 
lief has always been an ideal way for any 
politician to endear himself to his ee 
ency. And in defense oftheir beliefs, edy. 
cators began to make what has amc a 
to one of the critical mistakes of our age _ 
They began to fight the battles for im: d 
education quite by themselves. What in the 
final analysis amounted to a battle to main. 
tain and raise the intellectual standards of 


.our society was misinterpreted as an 


to promote the educators’ own self-in: 
Whenever the school people failed in their 
fight to raise these standards, and their fail. _ 
ures were frequent, they as individuals either - 
left the profession or sought some way to 
augment their personal income—that tt 
might maintain a decent standard of living, 
Consequently, for many teaching became a 
part-time job. Now the taxpayer had just 
cause to complain and to justify his con. 
tention that taxes, especially his taxes, 
should not be raised to support such a sys. 
tem. It became a popular sport to pick out 
a few conspicous examples of teachers who 
worked at part-time jobs and make them 
the subject of extensive debate and 
discussion. : se 
It is interesting to speculate how long this 
discussion could have continued in the realm 
of idle gossip and political expediency had 
we have been isolated froni the world—per- 


.haps it would have gone on pra 
But we are not isolated, and elsewhere 


the world things have been stirring. While 
we attempted, often in fits and starts, to 
improve our form of Government and de- 
fended our system in two massive world 
wars, in the Soviet Union a group of revo- 
lutionaries, with a quite different ideology 
than ours were marching forward. Al- 
though we marched side by side with them 
for a time in order to defeat a third power, 
we were worlds apart in our fundamental 
beliefs with regard to the relationship be- 
tween the individual and his government, 
In short we believed that the individual was 
supreme, they insisted that the well-being of 
the state was paramount. : 
However, both the United States and 
Soviet Union shared one common beliet, 
They both recognized that national grea 
ness depends upon the creation and mainte- 
nance of an intelligent and well-inf 
citizenry. But while we bickered about how } 
much -we could afford, they sup) te 
their belief with action, And while we sat 
back in the complacency of our malna ~ 
well-being and our highly touted superiorty, — 
they made their schools as productive 
as challenging as they could make: 
While we were insisting that education mu 
be democratic, they insisted that it mu 
first of all be an education. 
































doing, appeared to reduce the immediate ma, 
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physics, algebra, and geometry in grade 6, 
chemistry in grade 7 and astronomy and 
calculus in grade 10. . 
All Russian students graduating from the 
10th e in 1955, according to Folsom, 
had completed 5 years ef physics, 4 years 
of chemistry, 6 years of foreign languages, 
and 5 years of mathematics above the arith- 
metic level. 
“tet us make no mistake about it. While 
may not have caught up in some areas, 


_ the recent history of Russian education has 


been a history of accomplishment. While 
many of us have recognized fundamental 
weaknesses in our own educational system, 
about all we have been ‘able to do has been 
to talk about it. For example, a few years 
ago a committee was appointed in Utah to 
study the problem of the overcrowded class- 
room. We studied it all right, and the re- 
sults of the study proved beyond any doubt 
what we had from experience alreddy known. 
As the number of students increases, the 
y of education deteriorates. So we 
compiled the results of our study and wrote 
a pamphlet. The problem remained—and 
still remains. In many places it has becothe 
vated. 

This, I believe, is one of the fundamental 
weaknesses in our present system. Thirty 
students per classroom, which is the basis 
for granting State aid, is fully twice what it 
ought to be. 

This, of course, introduces the second 
problem. We need more good teachers. At 
present, with the classrooms crammed to the 
corners, there just are not énough teachers 
to go around. Superintendents are forced 
to engage many with questionable ability 
and then to handle them with kid gloves in 
order to keep them. And in our teacher’s 
colleges, most of the young people whose 
services are needed in the field of education 
are resolutely avoiding it—simply because 
they cannot maintain a living standard 

ble to men in other professions or 
most of the skilled trades. 

But as serious as the problem is today, 
even if we close our eyes to the profound 
implications of Sputnik I and Sputnik II, it 
is even more alarming in the immediate fu- 
ture. Right now the shortage of teachers, 


“except in the sciences, is largely confined to 


the elementary and secondary grades. To- 
morrow it will penetrate the colleges. The 
President's committee on education beyond 
the high school states this problem as fol- 
lows, “The sharp rise in births which began 
in the 1940’s and which has already over- 
crowded the schools will shortly begin to 
strike the colleges. Meanwhile, with the col- 
lege age group in our population at its low- 
est point in 25 years, enrollments in higher 
education are at the highest level in history 
because a steadily increasing proportion 

young people are going to college. * * * 
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ment” has conspired with the overcrowded 
classroom and some unqualified teachers to 
produce mediocrity of attainment. We have 
listed a clause from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which states, “that ali men are 
created equal” and have misinterpreted it to 
mean that all men are alike, or that all 
men are the same. So we have crowded all 
the children of all the people of like chron- 
ological age into a classroom without regard 
to their abilities, have taught the average, 
and in so doing have seriously neglected 


both the fast and the slow. And with 30 to- 


40 students to each teacher we could do 
. little more. 

There is another serious problem. Studies 
show us that only about half of our capable 
young people are completing their college 
education—and this neglected half may very 
well represent the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat in the tremendous world 
struggle described as the cold war. 

Last November Rear Adm, H. G. Rick- 
over of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission in a speech entitled “The Edu- 
cation of Our Talented Youth,” made the fol- 
lowing statement, “No matter what methods 
are chosen in the duel between the Commu- 
nist and the free world, education will, in 
the final analysis, determine the outcome, 
particularly the education of our talented 
youth.” Mr. Rickover pointed out that while 
we are producing an insufficient quantity of 
scientists. and engineers to meet our own 
needs, Russia is producing a surplus—a sur- 
plus to’send into the large undeveloped areas 
of the world where the mass of both the 
physical and human resources, lie the large 
undeveloped areas which have not as yet 
taken sides in the struggle between the East 
and West and many of whom we have been 
wooing with our lend-lease and-our mutual- 
security programs. 

Since a large part of the present cold war 
is being fought in both the laboratory and 
in the classroom, Mr. Rickover holds that the 
key personnel in both these fields are essen- 
tial for our.national survival. He states it 
this way: “In our democratic society we are 
committed to the basic assumption that there 
is no person who can claim to be an indispen- 
sable man. We proceed from this entirely 
correct assumption to the incorrect conclu- 
sion that neither does a democracy have in- 
dispensable men. * * * A moment’s reflection 
will show that no society can function with- 
out its indispensable men.” 

Right now there is no question but what 
those in charge of our technological progress 
are quite indispensable. But in the zeal 
which we must of necessity develop to ma- 
terially increase both the number and the 
quality of this group of men and women, let 
us not neglect all the other facets of educa- 
tion. As Rickover so plainly puts it, “The 
man who is trained in only one field of knowl- 


Our colleges and universities are expected- edge and illiterate in all others can be a posi- 


the American public to perform some- 
close to a miracle in the next 10 to 15 
They are called upon to provide edu- 
cation of a continually 


i 


improving 
& far larger number of students—at least 6 
27 1970, compared to 3 million 


tive danger to society.” We need to upgrade 
our educational system all along the line and 
in all fields. 


to \ I should point out that the statements 


I have borrowed from both the President’s 
committee and from Admiral Rickover are 
of the presputnik era. By and large they 
on deaf ears. There are, however, a 
signs that some are beginning to be 
from. their lethargy. Persident 
, in his first postsputnik speech, 
put his finger on the problem when he noted 
“The failure of us in this country to give high 
enough priority to scientific eudcation and 
in ,the national life.” 
The Salt Lake Tribune in commenting on his 
speech observed, ‘The President will describe 
his long-range plans for science education 
in his next address. We await it with in- 
terest. He can hardly go too far in correct- 
ing what is one of the country’s most dis- 
weaknesses.” 
-Pranklin D. Murray, the re- 
e American Council of 
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Education, has this to say concerning the 
problem, “The real meaning of the satellite 
is that.it provides a dramatic glimpse into 
the depth and violence of the great scientific 
revolution in which we are all caught up 
and which daily alters all aspects of our per- 
sonal and national lives.. The message 
which this little ball carries to all Ameri- 
cans if they would but stop and listen is 
that in the last half of the 20th century— 
in this age of incredible technological 
change—nothing is so important as the 
trained and educated mind. This sphere 
tells not of the desirability but of the ur- 
gent necessity of the highest quality and 
expanded dimensions of the educational 
effort. 

“As Walter Lippman pointed out as early 
as 1954, ‘We have reached the stage in his- 
tory where nothing less than a major break- 
through to a newer and higher plateau of 
educational effort will suffice.’ Break- 
throughs are not new to the American peo- 
ple. In 1941 we decided that the national 
interest required an unprecedented change 
in our military power and we accomplished 
it. Recently we determined the need for a 
massive breakthrough in the matter of high- 
ways and we are in the process of cheer- 
fully funding this new effort. Yet, in the 
matter most vital to our individual and 
collective future we are still trying to de- 
cide how much education we can afford. 
Now, the American family and the American 
public must decide how great an educa- 
tional effort is needed to achieve this edu- 
cational breakthrough—no matter what the 
cost. The urgency of our time requires that 
the yardstick for education must be the 
need, not the dollar. To again quote Mr. 
Lippman, “There is an enormous margin of 
luxury in this country against which we can 
draw for our vital needs.’ ” 

And Mr. Murphy concludes, “This, then, 
is the message that the satellite is beeping 
down to those who will listen—the crucial 
role of the trained mind at this juncture of 
history.” 

Let us not make any mistake about it. 
The Russians will not permit us to continue 
to view the problems of education from the 
standpoint of idle barbershop debate and 
discussions as to whether or not old so-and- 
so is worth what they are paying him. We 
are engaged, as individuals, as families, as 
communities, and as a Nation, in a fierce 
war, presently a cold one, for world domina- 
tion. When Jefferson and Franklin and the 
rest ‘wrote the Constitution of these United 
States, they were not able to write into it a 
firm guarantee that the way of life for 
which they were writing the broad outlines 
would forever survive. Rather, it was an 
experiment in self-government on an un- 
precedented scale. Today both foreign and 
domestic conflicts require of us all the wis- 
dom, the skill, and the judgment we can 
muster. As the President’s committee for 
education beyond the high school has 
stated, “World peace and the survival of 
mankind may well depend on the way in 
which we educate the citizens and leaders 
of tomorrow.” 





Judge Charles W. Fricke 
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or 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 
Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 


er, on Tuesday, January 28, 1958, the 
Honorable Charles W. Fricke, age 75, 
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passed away in Los Angeles, Calif. He 
was an outstanding judge of the superior 
court for the past 30 years and the fol- 
lowing is an editorial in the January 30 
issue of the Los Angeles Times eulogizing 
Judge Fricke: 

Courage, character, commonsense, and rare 
competence in the exercise of judicial func- 
tions were so strongly identified with the 
person and career of Superior Judge Charles 
W. Fricke that the entire community will 
regret his passing. 

Presiding for many of his 30 years on 
the bench as a judge in criminal cases, 
Charlies Fricke became known as a jurist to 
whom maudlin sentiment and sly techni- 
calities held’ no appeal, but as one to be 
counted upon to discharge his duties with a 
sense of justice not unmixed with mercy. 

Although many of the trials held in his 
court were of a nature to command headlines 
and to appeal to sensation seekers, Judge 
Fricke conducted his court always with dig- 
nity and never with any inclination to bene- 
fit from the public attention frequently 
focused upon himself and his decisions. 

He was throughout his career a student of 
the law and of human strength and frailty. 
His name became familiur to all who sought 
guidance in the judicial handling of criminal 
cases and his example has been an inspira« 
tion to young lawyers desiring to emulate 
the course of an upright and able judge. 

Dead at 75 at the culmination of a series 
of throat, operations for cancer, Judge Fricke 
had completed more than 30 years of service 
on the Superior bench which began in 1927 
following his service as assistant and chief 
deputy district attorney of Los Angeles 
County. 





An Extension of the A. T. & T. 
Monopoly 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just written a rather full letter to 
Chairman CELLEer of the House Judici- 
ary Committee concerning a problem 
which has great potential effect, and one 
which has presented a problem to an 
evergrowing group of small-business peo- 
ple in the radio communications industry 
because of its widespread application 
in many States. I am quoting it below 
with the feeling that many Members 
will find they have constituents who are 
greatly interested. 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. CHarrMan: For the past few 
months it has come to my attention that 
the plight of many hundreds of small-busi- 
ness men in the private mobile radio com- 
munications industry has become desperate, 
mainly due to the interpretation being given 
to the consent decree in the case of the 
United States v. Western Electric Co. and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
by the public utility regulatory agencies of 
a number of States, 
On March 29, 1956, Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Select Committee on Small 
Business, of which I have the honor of being 


Fesrvary 5, 1958. 
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the chairman, held hearings in which it 
carefully examined that consent decree. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
on February 21, 1957, filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission a proposed 
tariff schedule setting forth rates and regu- 
lations applicable to the lease and mainte- 
nance of private communication systems. 
The attempt on the part of the powerful 
A. T. & T. to have the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and the various State 
public-utility boards and commissions as- 
sume jurisdiction has aroused a veritable 
storm of protests from every part of the 
country. Due to the public importance of 
this matter, the FCC suspended the opera- 
tion of the proposed A. T. & T. tariffs and 
ordered public hearings. 

Because of my deep concern for the thou- 
sands of small-business men who are en- 
gaged in furnishing private mobile radio 
communications systems and maintenance 
and who are being put out of business as 
a result of the A. T. & T. and its many 
subsidiaries entering this field, I am fol- 
lowing the matter carefully. 

The first day of the FCC hearings was held 
in Washington on January 14, 1958. This 
hearing appears to have aroused a tremen- 
dous amount of public interest throughout 
the United States in that attorneys repre- 
senting the interests of many corporations 
and persons engaged in the private radio 
communication industry were present. The 
hearing room was hardly large enough to 
accommodate all present. 

I understand that after considerable dis- 
cussion and motions in regard to prelimi- 
nary matters, counsel for some of the in- 
terveners—persons and firms that would be 
affected by any ruling—sought to have the 
hearing examiner of the Commission re- 
strict or limit the hearing to the question 
of the jurisdiction of the Commission, con- 
tending that the FCC has no jurisdiction 
to accept the filing of the proposed tariff 
schedules by reason of one of the provisions 
in the consent decree entered in the’case of 
the United States v. Western Electric Co. 
and the A. T. & T., civil action No. 17-49, 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of New Jersey, January 24, 1956. 

Counsel for the A. T. & T. and the sub- 
sidiary Bell telephone companies endeavored 
to make light of the question of jurisdic- 
tion and appeared to argue solely and mainly 
on their clients’ abilities to. furnish adequate 
service at rates .stated in the proposed 
schedules. 

The consent decree supposedly requires 
the Bell System companies not to enter the 
private nonregulated communications field 
which provision obviously was intended to 
limit the A. T. & T. subsidiary companies 
to common carrier operations. - 

The main reason that A. T. & T.-and its 


assume jurisdiction over private mobile 
radio communications stems from the defini- 
tion of “common carrier communications 
services” in section II (i) of the consent 
decree in the case of the United States v. 
Western Electric Co., Inc., and A. T. & T. 

The A. T.‘& T. and its subsidiaries were 


charges for such service or facilities 







Fet 


fore * * *; and shall also include any 
munications service or facility, other ¢ 
message telegram service, the charges 

which are or become subject to Ss 
under existing future laws of any Bea 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, buy 
only in the jurisdictions in wa 






ject to regulation.” ae 
Thus, the issue becomes clear for if the’ 
various State Public: Service © Qn 
and the FCC assume jurisdiction, then 
A. T. & T. is exempt from the operation 
the prohibition of the consent decree an 
may enter this new business. Should th 
happen, one can readily foresee what its ¢ 
oe eee d be on the many n 
who are present! 
— P: Y engaged in thig 
One of the exhibits filed with the : 
flects the expression of private mone = 
munications systems provided by the : 
Telephone Companies. It shows that in 1950 
these companies had 4,344 mobile units in 
; in 1956 it had grown to 
units. Under the decree, the A. T. & T.4 
the Bell Telephone companies appear to be 
clearly enjoined from engaging in any isi 
ness other than the furnishing of common 
carrier communications systems. 
as A. T. & T. and its subsidiaries entered — 
into this field, and are seeking to 
expand such services, the impact of its 
competition upon the thousands of persons 
engaged in the private radio communications 
business would have the effect of destroying 
their livelihood. te 


It was approximately 2 months after the 
entry of the consent decree, on March 90, 
1956, thet the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. filed tariffs for private communications 
services. It is illumifiating to note that this 
implements the announcement of the Bell 
Laboratories issued just 1 week after the 
entry of this decree, that the telephone com 
panies whose private communications sery- 
ices were not then subject to regulation were 
going to file tariffs with the various State 
Public Service Commissions in order to : 
them within regulation and so oxen 
seenetens from the prohibitions of the de 

The Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice has intervened in the 
before the FCC, alleging its interest int 
proceedings due: to competitive and 
trust implications of the A. T. & T. proposed 
tariff in this branch of the comm 
industry. I cannot help but feel that 
rather belated interest of the 












ba 

proceedings before the FCC will ¢ 
tinue for an indeterminate period of time 
and, no doubt, appeals will be taken to t 
courts. In view of the scheduled hearing 
by the Antitrust Subcommittee of the ¢ 

Committee, may I express 
Committee will look p 
phase of the consent. decree | 
interest of Subcommittee 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

eet eS . 

HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW, YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr, POWELL, Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letters: 
Text or LETTER TO HON. JOHN S, GLEASON, JR., 

NarionAL COMMANDER, AMERICAN ° 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Pepruary 2, 1958. 

Dear Mr. NATIONAL COMMANDER: It is dis- 
appointing to read in your reply to my letter 
of recent date that you, as national com- 
mander of the American Legion, do not pro- 
pose to involve the Legion in issues concern- 

race, color, or creed, 

The Legion, sir, is already involved in this 
vital issue. In fact, the very nature of the 
Legion credo for a strong America, dedicated 
to law and order and to the principles of 
brotherhood and democracy, so involves it. 

It is, of course, your right to ignore my 
query concerning the meaning of racial agi- 
tation; likewise to permit the continued use 
of American Legion property for meetings 
admittedly called for the purpose of attack- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Negro veterans, and thousands of others, 
too, will not sit by idly and watch our 
country destroyed by an enemy within. It 
is neglect of duty to do so. We now have 
in America a fifth column more dangerous 
than you seem to realize. 

I therefore, sir, resubmit my request for 
American Legion action on this vital front 
and ask you to reconsider our request that 
the national commander give us some clear- 
cut leadership in the matters involved, 


Respectfully, 
Joun D. SI.vera, 
Past Commander, Jesse Palmer Post, 
No. 1068 (New York). 


ye, 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
National Headquarters, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 22, 1958. 
Mr. Joun D. SILvera, 


_ New York, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. Sitvera: This will reply to your 
“letter of January 10, ref to the action 


by the American Legion. of ppi to re- 
voke the charter of Post No, 214 of Jackson. 
I assure you that the national organiza- 
tion of the American Legion will strictly ad- 
here to the provisions of the national con- 
stitution and bylaws with reference to the 
Tevocation of the charter of this or any other 
“post of the American Legion. The corre- 
Spondence in this case has been referred to 
the national judge advocate who is in con- 
tact with the Mississippi American Legion. 


€ race, color, or creed, 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN S. GLEeason, Jr., — 
National Commander. 


New Yorx, N. ¥., January 10, 1958. 
Nore.—Follows the text of a letter sent 
to the national commander of the American 
1 calling for a definition of “racial agi- 


a 


bene Writer, John D. Silvera, an active mem- 


of the Legion 
Palmer Post, No. 1068, Bronx, N.Y. 
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thousands of Legionnaires. As a past com- 
mander and an active supporter of the legion 
I respectfully call this to your attention with 
the hope that it might stimulate the follow- 


“1, A clear-cut definition by you of racial 

tation. ; 

“2. Issuance by you of a cease and desist 
order on the widespread use of Legion halls 
as meeting places for white citizens councils 
and other such subversive groups. 

“3. Creation of a commission to plan for 
legion activity in behalf of civil rights. 

“4. Cooperation on the part of the Legion 


with other reputable religious, educational, . 


and civic organizations and the Supreme 
Court decrees on the integration of public 
schools. 

“I need not remind you, sir, that the 
issue involved here is a most serious danger 
to our national security and well-being. Con- 
tinued division over the enforcement of law 
is a luxury America can ill afford at this 
time. Those who. seek to resist the courts 
are indeed as un-American as the Commu- 
nist Party itself. é 

“The thousands of Negro Legionnaires, and 
it is for them in particular that I petition, 
are shocked at this suppression of the fight 
against home-grown Fascists. Is the mem- 
bership of Negro veterans in-our great organ- 
ization to be taken so lightly? 

“It is folly indeed to continue ignoring 
the ned for a Legion policy not alone con- 
cerning civil rights, but in behalf of civil 
rights. Enlightened veterans of America will 
no longer tolerate a 1919 concept of second- 
class status either as veterans or citizens. 
The American Legion must shake itself loose 
from the mire of this archaic concept. Fail- 
ure to do so puts us out of step with the 
rest of America. 

“The great American Legion can and should 
be a tremendous force for law and order in- 
clu Obedience and respect for the Su- 
preme Court. Any other course makes hollow 
mockery» of our pledge in behalf of the 
principles of brotherhood and democracy. 

“Respectfully, 
“JOHN D. SILVERA.” 





Warning No. 2 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the facts 
speak for themselves. I commend to 
the attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing item which appeared in the 
a York Herald Tribune of February 

, 1958: ; 
EcoNoMiIc WEATHER VANE _ 

Income: National income in the 1957 final 


quarter more than $4 billion from 
the third record rate of $362 billion 
annually. It was the first decline since the 


first quarter of 1953. 
Business activity: The Herald Tribune in- 
dex of general business declined for the sixth 
week, at 167.2 January 25, 


straight : 
Sis: 168.2 January 18 and’ 195.4 January 
Failures: Business failures climbed to an 


All101 


Statement of Hon. Seely-Brown on 
Public Law 874 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been pending before the Subcommit- 
tee on General Education, Committee on 
Education and Labor, legislation per- 
taining to Public Laws 874 and 815, 
which I support because I believe that it 
is imperative that benefits extended to 
fedérally impacted areas be continued 
and maintained. 

In this connection, my colleague, the 
Honorable Horace SEEty-Brown, Jr., 
appeared before the committee and gave 
@ very excellent statement in which he 
supported favorable consideration of 
Public Law 874 as it is presently written. 

I believe his presentation was an ad- 
mirable one and I submit it to my col- 
leagues for reading. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF HorRAcE SEELY-BRown, JR., 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, IN SUPPORT OF LEGIS- 
LATION To ExsEND Pus.iic Laws 874 Anp 815, 
8ist CONGRESS, AS AMENDED, BEFORE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, COM<- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful indeed for 
the opportunity to present this statement in 
support of legislation to extend Public Laws 
874 and 815 of the 8lst Congress, as 
amended. 

As we all know, when it became increas- 
ingly apparent that certain educational 
problems which existed during World War 
II were not of a temporary nature, appro- 
priate legislation was enacted. In enacting 
Public Law 874, the Congress declared it to 
be the policy of the United States to pro- 
vide financial assistance to the local educa- 
tional agencies in the areas in which cer- 
tain Federal activities are carried on. The 
dual burden placed on school districts by 
Federal activities was caused mainly by a 
reduction in revenue available to such agen- 
cies from local sources as the result of the 
acquisition of real property by the United 
States, and the sudden and substantial in- 
crease in school attendance as a result of 
Federal activities. The provisions for assist- 
ance written into the law have proved to be 
wisely conceived and equitable in applica- 
tion. They insure that Federal funds will 





* be directed to the place of immediate need 


and that they will be in proportion to the 
burden placed on the schools by a Federal 
activity. It was originally intended to enact 
Public Law 874 as permanent legislation 
after a 4-year trial period. Subsequent 
amendments to the law, and its extension 
from time to time, definitely indicate there 
is a realization that the problems toward 
which Public Law 874 was directed still ex- 
ist. There is no question but that the sit- 
uaion exists today, as it did in 1950, where 
a disproportionate share of the tax burden 
for the support. of public education must 
be borne by the property owners of the 
towns where Federal or defense installations 
are located.  @ - 

The need for a continuation of assistance 
to school districts in which Federal activi- 
ties are carried on is well recognized by those 
of us whose districts include 
schools affected by these activities. The 
aid provided in the past lias become an 
important part of the financial structure of 
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many Connecticut communities. The at- 615, I do want to go on record as favoring 
tached charts clearly indicate this to be the the continuation of this law in basically 
case. One community in my own congres- its preseit form. The iminent increase in 
sional district may be cited as a striking Federal activity -in my own area, as well 
example, namely, the Town of Groton, where as many others, due to a revision of our de- 
almost 334% percent of the annual budget fense programs, will probably bring with it 
for education has come from financial as- a large increase in school enrollments. The 
sistance provided under the terms of Public influx of additional workers in any. given * 
Law 874. If the law is not extended in area will result in a growing need for school 
basically its present form, the task of rais- facilities which are already entirely inade- 
ing additional revenue within this town to quate to house the present school popula- 
support the educational budget will be al- tion. 
The’ problems which these laws are di-< 
I urge the committee to give favorable rected at resolving are not theoretical ones. 
consideration to legislation to extend Public Since I have personal knowledge of the situ- 
Law 874 in virtually its present form. Iam, ation which exists in my own district and 
however, particularly concerned about two throughout Connecticut, and since I know 
of its provisions. One of these is that part this is a matter of vital concern to so many 
of the law dealing with eligibility for en- people, I earnestly and respectfully requést 
titlement. I firmly believe that parents’ favorable consideration by the committee on 
employment on Federal property as a basis legislation to extend Public Laws 874 and 
for children’s eligibility should be continued. 815 as recommended by me in this statement. 


most insuperable. 


The policy of acceptance of parents’ employ- 
ment on Federal property as the basis for 
eligibility is as sound today as it was when 


the law was enacted, and should, in my Secretary Benson, Meet Budget Director— 
. 


opinion, be made permanent. Another por- 
tion of the law I am particularly anxious 
to see continued is that which permits the 
counting of children living in Federal hous- 
ing sold or transferred to non-Federal own- 
ership as federally connected for certain 
purposes. Under the best of conditions, 
there is an inevitable lapse Of time before 
there is a local tax yield from these resi- 
dences after their sale by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since the grand list is made up 
on the basis of property ownership status as 
of just one particular date each year, it is 


a period of almost 2 years before any pay- 
ment is forthcoming. 


the law should be extended basically in toto, 


subsection 3 (c) (2) of Public Law 874: 
Insert, after the last sentence of the subsec- 
tion, which ends with the words “and would 


continue to be eligible for payments under 
subsection 3 (c) (1) with respect to the 


case may be, for any immediately following 


to less than the 3 percent stipulated in 
clause B of this paragraph.” 


is to alleviate the situation in which school 


districts find themselves when, after one 900 in taxpayers’ money to the big-busi- 
or more years of eligibility and payment Mess farm. producer who does not need 
under the law, they suddenly in a succeeding help. 
That is why the Congress last year put 
cause the ratio of their federally connected reage rese - soil 
children’s attendance to that of all . their ee ee =~ oo ia ” 
children has become just under the required y any 
as the law reads. Secretary Benson has 
3 percent. A half dozen children, one way ~ 
changed the meaning of the $3,000 limi- 


year become ineligible for any payment be- 


or the other, could make the difference be- 


tween an eligible 3 percent and an ineligible tation to apply to any 1 farm, so that 1 
2.9 percent. It can readily be seen that this farm producer who owns 20 or 30 farms 
situation could exist in those areas where can still be paid $60,000 or $90,000. I 
there are temporary layoffs in defense plants Secretary ually 

due to cutbacks in certain Salama. Stas paged ire gery oa at 2 will 


could seriously affect the financial structure 


of a district after eligibility at 3 ent or : 

better has been established in prior years Benson last year opposed a per 
acreage reserve limitation of even $5,000. 

bility assumed in Public Law 874 have be- In a letter to the chairman of 

come normally expected dependable income. mittee on Agriculture [Mr. Cc 
Secretary Benson contended that “such 

the need for the extension of Public Law a rigid limitation” would 


and payments under the Federal responsi- 


Although I shall not dwell at length on 


~ 
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e ; . Spea Secre- 
conceivable that the property actually ier -f meen a Senet wate era 
should have been taxable by the town for , : , 

Director of the Budget, Mr. Brundage, 
apparently are not speaking to one an- 
In addition to being of the opinion that other these days. 

I say this because Mr. Brundage has 

I feel that it should actually be liberalized to yecently made a statement that is in 

give careful consideration to an amendment, > i 

along the lines of the following language, to program and Congress critic of our 
farm program, and in opposition to Mr. 

Benson’s views. 

On the NBC television program Youth 
defeat the purposes of this act,” the follow- Wants To Know of January 26, 1958, Mr. 
ing: “In any case, when a local educational Brundage was asked why the farmers 
agency has established eligibility for pay- are antagonistic toward Mr. Benson’s 
ment for one or more fiscal years beginning ro: m run tha 
July 1, 1956, and thereafter, it shall, effective an pte od ; Cae alu — 
with the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957, added: ~ 7 
But the trouble is that our present [farm] 
actual number of children determined un- Program benefits the large commercial farm 
der subsection (a) or subsection (b), as the 8 against the individual farmer. 
year or 2 successive years during which the eee me 5 adc 

nicely. Many of us in the Congress have 
number of children so determined amounts complained long and loud that Secre- 
ae Benson’s programs do not help the 

armer who needs help—the family- 
The pur of the suggested amendment 
eae sized farmer—but give as much as $278,- 


\ 


Department is 
ration the $500 million available for 
acreage reserve program. There js 
lack of participation. Farmers are 
plaining that they can’t participate, 
if they want to bank small acreage. An 
Official of the Department of ‘ 
recently told me that there will be offer. 
ings of land to take up the full $599 
million, and then some. . 
Secretary Benson is going to have tp — 
answer some questions if the soil 
is oversubscribed and farmers are 
participation. How many big business — 


are going to get more than their $3,999 
maximum per producer? How 

family-sized farmers are going to be de-~ 
nied participation in the acreage reserye, 


to halt huge payments to big , 
farmers, isn’t Secretary Benson 
everything he can to continue 
payments, even to twisting the law? — 

I hope we can get the answers quickly, 
And I hope that Mr. Brundage, who 
seems to agree that our farm p ms 
aren’t helping the individual family 
farmer, will be able to make an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Benson and impress upon 
him the folly of his ways. 


I 
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Beat Bureaucratic Obstruction on Trinity. 
Partnership Plan ve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER — 


OF CALIFORNIA a 
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Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, 4 Té- 
cent editorial in the Oakland, 
Tribune points up a situation r 
the Trinity partnership ‘legislation 9 
spelled out in H, R. 6997 and H. R. 7 
pen refute by its passage of this 

This realistic article entitled “Bureal- 
crat Obstruction” notes that: z 

In spite of the fact that major operations — 
on the domestic budget will have to bet 
to find the funds to-meet the menace 
Soviet military scientific achievement, 
forces dedicated to public power have 
notice they intend to battle all the way’ 
keep private enterprise, private capital 
— management out of the 
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And public power has taken this st 
in spite of the fact that the joint 
velopment of the Trinity River prok 
would give us $310 million more ind 
public benefits than any aill-Fe 
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power plan. Guaranteed returns from 
povenershiD would total: 

First:.$165 million in added net reve- 
from the Trinity project as com- 
pared to an all-Federal operation. 

second: $145 million in added taxpay- 
ments to Federal, State, and local Gov- 
ernments from proposed partner, P. G. 


pa And an initial savings (not in- 

in total direct assets) of $55.5 
million mroees ae construction of 
Trinity werplanis, 

Ata ne when defense emergencies 
should spearhead every possible economy 
in Government spending, what justifi- 
cation would there be for an Uncle Sam 
power venture at Trinity—a venture that 
would forfeit $310 million in surplus rev- 
enues for our Federal, State, and local 
Governments? 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to the Tribune editorial which follows: 
[From the eee of January 10, 


BUREAUCRAT OBSTRUCTION 


In spite of the many proved examples of 
the thundering herd of bureaucracy 
roughshod over efficiency and economy in 
major undertakings, the fight to keep the 
Trinity River project of California strictly 
within the confines of bureaucratic pastures 
continues. 

In-spite of the fact that major operations 
on the domestic budget will have to be 
made to find the funds to meet the menace 
of Soviet military scientific achievement, the 
forces dedicated to public power have served 
notice they intend to battle all the way to 
keep private enterprise, private capital, and 
private management out of the Trinity 


project. 

In spite of the fact that the current ses- 
sion of Congress is faced with one of the 
most serious and momentous searches for 
the means to maintain our national security, 
the bureaucrats are determined that the is- 
sue of whether the Federal Treasury shall 
pay the full bill or private capital share in 
the cost, is going to be forced before Con- 
gress, 


Processes have long been underway by 
which the Trinity River project would be a 
- partnership operation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. sharing in the cost and in the profits. 
Those who are dedicated to the belief that 
Private enterprise in the development of 
natural resources is a social crime want to 
Teverse the procedures and hand the entire 
Project over to Washington. 
The benefits that would come to all of 
California from that development have been 
~@elayed long enough. The obstructionist 
of the enemies of private enterprise 
have been operating too long. It is to be 
Congress finds the way to call a halt. 


~ 





National Council of Catholic Men 
Concerned With Easy Availability of 
Indecent and Obscene Publications 
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' Thursday, January 9,1958 ~~ 
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wish to include the testimony of Martin 

H. Work, executive director, National 

Council of Catholic Men, before Subcom- 

mittee No. 1 of the House Judiciary Com- 

mittee, in connection with hearings on 

H. R. 2542 and H. R. 3663, on January 

30, 1958. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF MarTIn H. WorK, EXECUTIVE 
Drrecror, Nationwat CouNnciL oF CATHOLIC 
MEN, BEForE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, OF THE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 
2542 anv H. R. 3663, on January 30, 1958 


My testimony here today is on behalf of 
the National Council of Catholic Men which 
is, you may know, the one national feder- 
ation of all Catholic men’s organizations in 
the country. You might be interested in 
knowing that this federation represents some 
10,000 men’s organizations with 8 million 
members in the 48 States. They include 
lawyers, businessmen, doctors—men of every 
profession as well as industrial workers and 
farmers. They are in every way, a@ cross sec- 
tion of American laymen—above all they are 
serious minded citizens and fathers. 

I give you this brief description of our 
organization in order to reassure you, if 
necessary, that the National Council of Cath- 
olic Men is a responsible organization of ma- 
ture men, dedicated to the welfare of our 
country. 

We Catholic men long have had a deep 
concern with the moral problems that have 
been created by the publication, distribution 
and sale of indeceht and obscene literature. 
We have become particularly alarmed in re- 
cent years by the increased use of the mailing 
privilege to sell and to distribute obscene 
pamphiets, magazines, books, and other pub- 
lications. I think it is safe to say that at 
the present time there are few moral issues 
more disturbing to the mothers and fathers 
of our country than that posed by the easy 
availability-of indecent and obscene matter. 

It strikes home most forcibly when they 
see their youngsters receiving, through the 
mails, literature offering obscene films, 
books, pictures and other items for sale. 
Each week parents write us, bringing to 
our attention such material that has been 
sent to their home, addressed to their chil- 
dren. Parents across the country have told 


‘us that they are almost defenseless against 


this type of distribution unless they daily 
intercept their children’s mail. These let- 
ters plead with us to do everything possible 
to prevent the mails. from being used in 
this way. They refuse to be satisfied with 
the statement that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is powerless in so many instances to 
stop this abuse of the mailing privilege. I 
could cite case after case of the disturbed 
families in every State in this country—and 
even in Puerto Rico—who have sent me sam- 
ples of the ilterature their children are re- 
ceiving. Even the young men in our armed 
forces are not immune from the solicitation 
of these super salesmen of obscenity. 

The Post Office Department, with whom 
we have worked very closely, have no doubt 
supplied you with samples of the kind of 
material I refer to. 

It is not within my professional compe- 
tence to discuss the strictly legal aspects of 
the two bills you have before you for con- 
sideration. I can, however, discuss with 
some. authority the great need there is for 
laws that have for their purpose the objec- 
tives of H. R. 2542 and H. R. 3663. 

It is not an tion to say that our 
country and our homes and our children are 
being viciously subverted by obscene ma- 
terial. It is still less of an exaggeration to 


say that the mothers and fathers are deeply 
disturbed. 


We all know in advance almost the very 
wording of the sophisticated arguments that 
have been or will be raised against any and 
every attempt to curtail this disreputable 

ts 
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but highly profitable business. However, no 
amount of oratory about civil liberties or 
freedom of speech or fear of Government 
censorship is going to influence the mothers 
and fathers of this country who are fighting 
a losing battle against juvenile delinquency, 
especially since the delinquency is fostered 
and encouraged by our Government when 
the mails are permitted to be used for dis- 
tribution of obscenity which either directly 
or indirectly reaches our children. 

How can parents protect the sanctity of 
their homes if our own Government-em- 
ployed mailmen are delivering this kind of 
material to the doorsteps of America? You 
cannot tell the’ parents of America that 
obscenity and immorality are words you can- 
not define. They know it when they see it 
and so can every reasonable man. 

The National Council of Catholic Men 
yields to no one in its deep anxiety to pro- 
tect the precious freedom of our people in 
a constitutional democracy. We fear, as 
every thoughtful man must, any unnecessary 
restraints on the communication of ideas. 
But smut and obscenity are unworthy of the 
mantle of constitutional protection. Fur- 
ther, we believe that Government agencies 
should be given no authority not essential 
to the carrying out of its responsibility. 

In the matters that you have under discus- 
sion today, we ‘sincerely believe that the 
issue is so serious that you must take all 
proper and legally permissible action to ac- 
complish the purposes of H. R. 2542 and H. R. 
3663. The Supreme Court in its recent de- 
cisions has imparted approval of some 
restraints on obscenity. 

Congress must do all in its power to give 
the Post Office Department the laws that it 
needs to meet the problems posed to our 
country by the illicit use of the mails. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I say all 
of us are deeply concerned and profoundly 
disturbed by the titanic power struggle that 
is going on in the world today. It is in the 
last analysis a test of survival. Will it be a 
free world—or a Communist world? We look 
earnestly for practical ways of strengthening 
our defenses. 

When all the hydrogen bombs and ICBM’s 
are lined up—the free world facing the Com- 
munist world—survival will depend on the 
moral character of our men, women, and 
children. 

We must prepare for that day—and the 
days of trial before it—by taking steps in the 
practical order to protect our families and 
particularly our children from the moral 
sabotage that is represented by the obscenity 
that passes through our own United States 
Government mails and is placed directly and 
forcibly in the mail boxes of the homes of 
America, against the wishes of the people 
who own those homes and who must support 
that very Government service. 

Therefore, the National Council of Catho- 
lic Men and its 8 million Catholic men urge 
this distinguished committee of congres- 
sional statesmen to report H. R. 2542 and 
H. R. 3663 favorably to Congress. 





Moscow’s Conditions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times 
of Wednesday, February 5, 1958: 
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Moscow’s CONDITIONS 


The Soviets have now made one slight and 
qualified concession in the East-West debate 
about a new summit meeting. They agree to 
some advance preparation through diplo- 
matic channels, as urged by the West. But 
they do so only on two conditions. 

One is that the West must first agree to 
such a meeting, without ascertaining wheth- 
er it would in fact hold out hope for advanc- 
ing peace and justice. The other is that the 
diplomatic preparatidns must deal not with 
the substance of the issues involved but only 
with procedure and agenda, 

To evade any prior discussion of substan- 
tive matters the Soviets oppose a foreign 
ministers’ meeting, as proposed by the North 
Atlantic Council, and seek to justify their re- 
luctance by an attack on Secretary Dulles. 
This recalls the Kaiser’s maneuvers that 
ousted French Foreign Minister Declassé. 
It should be rejected promptly as an im- 
pertinence. Meantime, while rejecting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposals or burying them 
in words, the Soviets claim that the Presi- 
dent has already agreed to discuss their pro- 
posals. The implication is that the confer- 
ence should be based on these proposals, and 
they specifically insist on their right to veto 
any others. On the chance that the Bul- 
ganin letter is not their last word, the best 
answer to their tactics is to call on the So- 
viets at once to enter upon preparatory dip- 
lomatic talks in which their real intentions 
can be more fully ascertained. 

Certainly the Soviets cannot expect a new 
summit meeting on their present conditions, 
or on their present response to President 
Eisenhower’s proposais, or on their own pro- 
posals. For these conditions and proposals 
are fundamentally unacceptable to the West. 

Thus in an effort to wash out all their 
previous agreements, from Yalta to Geneva, 
the Soviets reject further discussion of either 
Germany or Eastern Europe, the two key 
problems of European peace. They do this 
on the specious argument that their Geneva 
agreement to German reunification by 
means of free elections within the frame- 
work™of European security does not count 
because they really want another solution 
to be reached by the Germans themselves 
on Soviet terms. East European conditions 
they declare are merely internal affairs, not 
a matter of an alien system imposed by 
Soviet armies in violation of pledges of free 
choice. Should the West even tacitly accept 
the Soviet stand by ruling out any further 
discussion of these issues, it would release 
the Soviets from their past pledges, aban- 
don the subjugated nations and accept the 
status quo as a basis for further Soviet 
advances, 

Assuming that immediate progress on 
these basic issues is impossible, there is still 
the question of whether agreement might 
not be possible on other matters. President 
Eisenhower suggested control of outer-space 
missiles while this is still possible. He also 
proposed the ending of atomic tests, tied to 
an end of atomic weapons production, con- 
ventional armament reduction, and an end 
to the Soviet abuse of the veto in the United 
Nations. But the Soviets sidestep all this. 
While insisting on an immediate. end to 
atomic tests, they refuse to end atomic weap- 
ons production and consent to discuss con- 
trol of missiles only as part of a disarma- 
ment package, based on paper agreements 

‘without effective controls, that would ban 
atomic weapons and deprive the West of its 
most effective deterrent to war. 

Beyond this the Soviets insist, first of all, 
on liquidation of our alliances, and as a step 
toward that end they propose a paper non- 
aggression pact between NATO and the So- 
viet bloc and a denuclearized zone that 
would neutralize these areas. That would be, 
indeed, a western t—one that 

could lead to a new Poland or Korea or worse. 
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The Soviets must do better than anything 
they have done thus far to warrant a summit 
meeting that the West could attend in good 
faith and with real hope of progress. 


\ 





We’re Ahead in Basic Research—and 
Russians Are Copying Us 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to insert an article 
which appeared in the February 7, 1958, 
issue of U. S. News & World Report en- 
titled “We’re Ahead in Basic Research— 
and Russians Are Copying Us,” which 
was an interview with Dr. D. J: Hughes, 
who saw Russian science at work. We 
need to-keep our balance in appraising 
our educational system. I don’t believe 
there is any question about the general 
superiority of the American educational 
system and its product over any other 
educational system anywhere. However, 
it is self criticism that has produ this 
excellence. There are, and always will be, 
vast areas for improvement. In moving 
ahead we can benefit greatly from other 
educational systems, but essentially the 
greatest advancements will come from 
our own self criticism which has been 
and should remain rugged but factual. 

The article follows: 

“WERE AHEAD IN Basic RESEARCH” AND co. 
SIANS ARE CopyIne Us 

(Interview with Dr. D. J. Hughes, who saw 
Russian science at work) 

Question. Dr. Hughes, what did you see 
when you were in Russia? 

Answer. I was quite busy. I was invited 
by the Soviet Academy of Sciencés to visit 
Russia and give talks at several of their 
institutes and confer with their scientists. 
In addition, I was invited by the Polish 
Academy to do the same thing in Poland. 

Question. You went to Russia’s scientific 
centers—— 

Answer. Oh, yes, they kept me very busy. 
I would spend something like 10 hours each 
day visiting laboratories, talking to their in- 
dividual scientists, giving lectures. I must 
have given 1 or 2 lectures every day for 
almost a month. 

Question. Did you get the feeling that 
Russian science is ahead of United States 
science? 

Answer. I felt in agreement with the Rus- 
sian scientists there. In the field of nuclear 
physics, I think that the United States is 


thought the United States led in nuclear 
physics. 





~ see him in his office he had a very dog 


7 Question. If 20,000 in Russia read J 
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The people who discovered fission y 
two German scientists, Hahn and , 
They had no idea that there would be 
practical application of their we 
made in 1939. But now we're, building large 
atomic powerplants, based on this > 
ery. The basic work is done usually a jon 
time before the practical applications 
realized. eae 

Question. What do the Soviet 
think of United States scientists and their 
work? 

Answer. Well, it is obvious that they look 
up to the American work. Now it is hard to 
give a proof, but I can give an 

When the Soviets were here recently I 
asked one of them how he kept in touch — 
tua ‘oahu amc conerupentin ; 
field being high-energy physics. 

FE said, “Do you feel any lack 
takes time to get articles translated?” And 
he said, “I have no trouble at all because 
receive the Physical Review.” 

This Physical Review, which solves his 
problem, is the American Physics Journal, 

Question. So he looks at this a 
publication as a Bible? 

Answer. Yes. He actually keeps up with 
what is going on largely by getting his copy 
of our journal. 

Question. Is there much translation into 
Russian of the American scientific journals? 

Answer. The Soviets have a t 
translation and abstracting program. I made 
quite an effort when I was in Russia to find 
out what books they used at the university 
level. 

It was somewhat of a surprise to learn that 
their main textbooks in advanced nuclear 
physics are American books translated into 
Russian. 


Question. Are any of your books being am 
over there? 

Answer. Yes. Here on the desk is the Rus- 
sian version of a book of mine on neces 
physics. , 

Question. Do they give you credit for it? 

Answer. They didn’t at-first. My ap- 
peared in the United States in 1953, and? 
think the next year it was printed in ae 
but they didn’t tell me about it. pee 4 

One interesting point is that a Soviet 4 
always contains a notation giving the 
ber of copies printed, You can see: 
the back of this Russian translation of 1 
book that 20,000 copies were printed. ‘i 

Question, And how many were printed in 
this country? 

Answer. Probably a quarter of that num 














When I was in Moscow, I talked to the ' 
head of what is called the Publishing = ae 
of Foreign Literature, and when I stopped 

















copy of this book. He explained that it ¥ 
the only copy he could find, as the 
has been sold out. 











people they’re 














book, compared with only about 5,000 in this 
country, doesn’t that mean they have? 
students and are going to have more 
tists? : 






















say, “We're ahead in this basic ard 
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ones who have learned to stick to their jobs 
and to keep quiet. - 
“For instance, at the University of Moscow, 
the students are watched over very, very 
ly. If they’re found uttering any re- 
against the Government, they're 
called in by the police and reprimanded for 
it, Thus, the ones who get ahead are just 
those who don’t develop their curiosity. And 
I have a strong feeling that when they do 
finish and become active physicists, their 
training has affected them adversely and that 
they lack much of the intellectual curiosity 
that’s so necessary. 
Question. How do the Russians originate 
aresearch project, if scientific curiosity is so 
? . 


Answer. A research project is passed on by 
: the ruling committee, the presidium, of the 

Soviet Academy. The way the Russians de- 
seribe it is: When a project is suggested by 

somebody, if it is worthy of investigation, the 
man is allowed to do it. But my impression 
is that most of the work is suggested by the 

Academy itself. 

Question. Then there is not much initia- 
tive shown by the individual scientist in 
Russia? 

- Answer. There is definitely less than in 
the West, because the people -have been 
through this system of training where their 
initiative tends to be stifled. In my own 
field, a lot of the things that were being done 
there were things that we had done a few 
years earlier. 

Question. What is the quality of the Rus- 
sian scientific work that you saw? 

Answer. In my own field of neutron 
physics, my honest opinion is that the work 
I saw is about the same as we were doing, 
say, 5 years ago. I just don’t know pre- 
cisely what the reasons are for it. I've 
thought about it very hard and I think it is 
because, according to the Soviet system— 
under which everything is directed by the 
Academy—the Academy will pick a certain 
project and spare no expense to push it to 
completion. Other whole fields, therefore, 
are neglected. 
ei, In the United States, on the other hand, 
a the projects, by and large, are picked by the 

oo scientists themselves and, as a result, there 
is hardly a field of research that isn’t being 
actively pursued in this country. In the 
Soviet Union, it is extremely spotty. 

There is one field in particular that I 
would like to mention in this connection, 
and that is what is called neutron. diffrac- 
tion. Neutron diffraction is a field in which 
the structure of crystals—that is, the way 
that atoms are arranged in crystals—is 
studied by bouncing neutrons off ‘the crys- 
tals. This is important for basic research. 

Tt even has very significant practical ap- 
Plications. For instance, here at Brook- 
haven, we do a lot of neutron diffraction. I 
think there are something like 20 separate 
experiments in this field of neutron diffrac- 
’ tion going on right now at our laboratory. 

industrial concerns have men 
Working at Brookhaven, because this field is 
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Products.. For instance, neutron diffraction 
48 very fundamental to the study of magnetic 
which, of course, have many prac- 
applications. 
1mm the Soviet Union, as far as T could 
from ng and talking to everybody, 
there is no neutron diffraction at all. This 
ot field that is actively pursued in 
ee ted States and nobody is working on 


Question. What aid you learn about other 
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And, of course, the reason is that, under 
Stalin, much of the biological work was held 
down for ideological reasons. 

Question. Do they still have this ideologi- 
cal viewpoint in science? 


Answer. It actually happened that, under > 


Stalin, even physics—which you think of as 
something that can’t have much to do with 
politics—even physics had to toe the line as 
far as ideology was concerned. In fact, there 
was quite an argument in connection with 
quantum mechanics; that is, it was felt 
somehow that quantum mechanics—which 
is-basic to practically everything in modern 
physics—wasn't quite Marxist, and its de- 
velopment and use were held down for a 
long time. 

Question. But what is the attitude now? 

Answer. That is almost all changed. Now 
the Soviet scientists take advantage of all 
modern developments—that is, they do not 
rule out any theories of physics because they 
don’t seem to be Marxist. 

Question. What are the Soviets doing 
about space travel? 

Answer. I judge that the Russians have 
very large programs in all the fields that 
have to do with space travel. I think they 
are pushing all sides of it, and- when they 
pick a field and push hard in it, they do good 
work. 

Question. 
States there? 

Answer. My impression is that things are 
going along on about the same level—I can’t 
judge accurately on this one. 

Question. I’ve réad that the Russian sci- 
entist, Peter Kapitza—who was trained in 
England about 25 years ago—is now direct- 
ing research in solid-state physics. 

Answer. Yes. He is dealing mainly with 
what happens to materials as very low tem- 
perature. Actually, several students of his 
were planning to do some solid-state experi- 
ments at one of the reactors that I visited. 

Do you know how we and the 
Soviets compare in solid-state physics? 

Answer. We have a very large program in 
solid-state physics, and so do the Russians. 
In the very fundamental phases, I’d say we’re 
ahead—that is, I was able to tell the Rus- 
sians of various solid-state experiments that 
are going on here which they haven’t begun 
yet. And, again, I got the general impres- 
sion that the Soviets kept in touch with 
what we were doing and used our work more 
or less as their guide. 


Are they ahead of the United 





Edward S. Corwin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER .FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, no man off the bench, and few, if 
any, of our justices, have contributed 
more to the development, as a discipline, 
of American constitutional law than has 
Edward 8S. Corwin. - 

It was Mr. Corwin who edited that 
excellent document which many of us 
find so useful: The Constitution of the 


terpretation—Senate Document No. 
170, 82d ‘Congress, 2d session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include’an article by Don- 





ald D, McCuaig, in the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly of November 22, 1957, 
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The article follows: 
Epwarp S. Corwin 
(By Donald D. McCuaig) 


Prominent, well-known, famous, outstand- 
ing—these are some of the overworked, no- 
longer descriptive words of newspapers and 
platform introducers of our day. More often 
than not, they are used to apply to men who 
do not really rate them. These words, if 
they happen to be deserved, are most often 
superfluous, and if undeserved, they are 
false. So they are tired and bruised, dis- 
credited creatures of sham and the build- 
up. But one descriptive word, at least, has 
survived the corrosions of publicity because 
it is used sparingly and accurately. It is 
“authority,” and it applies to Edward Cor- 
win, the constitutional authority. The word 
is so carefully used, so seldom bestowed, in 
fact, that Corwin is the only man in the 
United States who is called the constitu- 
tional authority. He achieved the title 
sometime along the way in his 40 years of 
teaching and scholarship at Princeton. 


Edward Samuel Corwin was born in Michi- 
gan on January 19, 1878, graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa from the University of Michigan in 
1900, and came to Princeton, as one of 
Woodrow Wilson’s original preceptors, in 
1905, after 2 years of high-school teaching, 
2 years of assisting and studying in history 
at Michigan, and a year’s doctor-of-philoso- 
phy work at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was appointed professor of politics in 
1911, after only 6 years of preceptorial work, 
and succeeded in 1918 to Wilson’s McCormick 
chair of jurisprudence, perhaps the most 
distinguished of Princeton chairs. He be- 
came departmental chairman in 1925, relin- 
quished the position in 1936, and retired 
from the university in 1946. In between 
and since, he has lectured at universities 
and law schools around the country and in 
China, and has compiled a bibliography 
running to twenty-some books—not counting 
revised editions of his more standard works. 
He is, in the words of his successor to the 
McCormick chair, Alpheus Thomas Mason, 
the founder of the discipline of constitu- 
tional law in the liberal arts, an achieve- 
ment of some magnitude in a nation which 
attaches a religious reverence to its basic 
document of government and seeks con- 
stantly the keys to its future in the written 
law of its past. 

Corwin came to law through history—his 
approach to politics has always been histori- 
cal—as an undergraduate, teacher, and doc- 
tor of philosophy candidate under the his- 
torian John Bach McMaster at Pennsylvania. 
Corwin says his interest along constitutional 
lines was excited by controversy with a law 
student friend in their boarding house in 
Ann Arbor, and the two, he says, expounded 
the Constitution late into the nights, arguing 
the relative merits of the law teacher’s and 
history teacher’s interpretations. The friend 
went on to the practice of law and Corwin, 
who had been a scholar at 15—his speciality 
was then astronomy—went on to follow his 
bookish bent in the field of his fascination. 


Professor McMaster was the agent of Cor- 
win’s coming to Princeton. He suggested to 
the jobless Corwin, then finishing up his doc- 
tor of philosophy work in June, 1905, that he 
run over to Princeton and apply to Wood- 
row Wilson for one of those preceptorships 
they’re handing out over‘there, which Corwin 
did, with what he calls an extraordinary 
flowery letter of introduction. The letter and 
Corwin turned the trick with Wilson, and 
he reported to Princeton in the fall. Corwin 
recognized in Wilson authentic greatness at 
their first meeting that June. He was, he 
has said, easily the most impressive human 
being I had ever met, and it was Corwin’s 
good fortune te be thrown in daily contact 
with Wilson in the department of history, 
politics, and economics, in.which Wilson 
was still teaching. The two hit it off well 
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from the start, and Corwin, in his down-to- 
earth way, says he guesses Wilson took a shine 
to him. 

Perhaps that is why Corwin was able to 
denounce roundly the President’s conserva- 
tive views, to the consternation of their col- 
leagues, at one of the Department’s frequent 
meetings in 1908. The question before the 
House was Theodore Roosevelt’s second ad- 
ministration, and Wilson spoke enthusias- 
tically in denunciation of its progressivism, 
only to have the upstart preceptor rebut 
with equal vigor and in strong words chal- 
lenge Wilson’s views. Wilson very fortu- 
nately smiled and enjoyed Corwin’s intem- 
perance, and Corwin later heard that Wilson, 
then President of the United States, told a 
White House visitor, referring to his erst- 
while conservatism: ‘On one occasion, I gave 
expression to those views before the mem- 
bers of my department at Princeton and a 
young man named Corwin got up and wiped 
the floor with me.” A more immediate up- 
shot of the event, coming in the fall of 1908, 
was Wilson’s selection of Corwin to bring up 
to date his book Division and Reunion. 
This was a great windfall for the young 
scholar, as an expression of confidence by 
a leading American scholar, as an oppor- 
tunity to make a reputation, and as a source 
of income. The two men _ corresponded 
briefly during the Wilson Presidency, and 
Corwin sent the President, in 1913, a copy 
of his first book, National Supremacy: Treaty 
Power Versus State Power, which had some 
reference to Wilson's political problems at 
that time. 

ESTIMATE OF WILSON 

Corwin’s final estimate of Woodrow Wil- 
son, written in 1924 on the day after Wil- 
son’s death, was a revision of his earlier im- 
pressive human being thesis. “The elements 
of greatness were so intermingled in Wilson 
with cramping limitations,” he wrote, “that 
his fame will be slow to emerge from the 
folds of controversy. The core of his being 
was a flaming ambition. And aiong with 
ambition went an impatient craving for im- 
mediate domination which was kept rea- 
sonably in curb by his own good sense until 
health deserted him. His career ended in 
defeat when he refused to accept much of 
the substance of what he was fighting for 
because’ the offer was not accompanied by 
tokens from his opponents of their discom- 
fiture and surrender.” Corwin’s way with 
the pen has been, incidentally, one of the 
bulwarks of his scholarship in an exceed- 
ingly complex field. 

The income from Division and Reunion 
financed a marriage and a honeymoon that 
had been too long deferred. Corwin and his 
bride, the former Mildred Smith, of 
Ypsilanti, Mich—‘“‘a young lady,” says 
Corwin, in a humor of highly formal under- 
statement he likes to use, “for whom I have 
come to conceive a high regard”—sailed for 
Italy in June, 1909, on the first of their 
many travels together. Corwin has always 
been the instigator of these ventures and 
his wife has preferred, until persuaded, the 
stability of their Princeton homelife. She 
has, however, spent a year in China with 
him—the academic year 1928-29, during 
which the Corwins were honored with a tea 
by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek—traveled 
through India, Malaya and Thailand and the 
Phillippines, sailed the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea, and visited the Continent twice. 
Since retirement in’ 1946, the Corwins have 
flown the length and breadth of the United 
States en route to and from the innumerable 
lectureships which have showered down on 
him. 


While Corwin was increasingly 
well known as a scholar in-the early 1920's, 
having published four more basic works in 
constitutional law and one—his revised 
doctor of philosophy thesis on French 
Policy and the American Alliance of 1778— 
@ first-class work in diplomatic history as 
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a sort of demonstration of his- virtuosity, 
his selection as chairman of the new depart- 
ment of politics was not entirely due to his 
scholarship. It was based to a large extent 
on his qualities as the general—a nick- 
name he picked up in his first years at 
Princeton, descriptive partly of his military 
bearing and partly of his enormous dignity 
and reserve. The general was neither a gos- 
sip nor a faculty politician, but he had— 
and has today—the air of command and a 
magnificent impartiality. These were the 
desirable qualities for the head of a new 
department, formed in ‘the breakup of the 
old tripod department of history, . politics 
and economics, and they overcame the only 
drawback to his appointment, a marked 
lack of enthusiasm for administration. That 
matter. was resolved by farming out the 
chores to a colleague, while Corwin con- 
tinued to carry a full teaching load, which, 
as chairman, he was entitied to reduce. 

For all his reserve, Corwin is—like man— 
@ social animal. During the twenties and 
thirties, under his chairmanship, the politics 
department reached a high of social life 
never since equaled. “Mr. and Mrs. Corwin,” 
@ colleague recalls, “‘took the social responsi- 
bilities of the chairmanship very seriously 
indeed. They entertained frequently and 
well—formal and informal dinners. Of 
course, Corwin was very well off by that time, 
and money was worth something, so it could 
be done.” And he adds, reminiscently, “Yes, 
when Corwin was chairman, the department 
had a social life.” 

As a young preceptor, during the 4 years 
at. Princeton before his marriage, Corwin 
lived at the Bachelors Club—where he was 
first dubbed the general—and after 1910 he 
became a leader. in a quasi-official group 
known as the Snuff Club. The Snuff Club, 
which reportedly influenced the educational 
policies of the university considerably dur- 
ing the Hibben administration, was a blend 
of intellectual and social comradeship. Its 
members were all. scholars of rising repute, 
most were ex-bachelors clubmen, and they 
shared those mutual qualities which deter- 
mine any club’s character and limits. Cor- 
win’s most successful book was written at 
the suggestion of his Snuff Club comrades, 
who thought on the basis of his scholarly 
work up to that time and various papers he 
had read to the club, that he was qualified 
to write an exposition of the Constitution 
for reasonably popular use. The result was 
The Constitution and What It Means Today, 
a volume bringing the Constitution up to 
date, as it were. The twelfth revised edi- 
tion of this book is now spread in manu- 
script over two card tables of Corwin’s study 
on the second floor of the Corwin home on 
Stockton Street, where he has done his writ- 
ing—as usual, in longhand—for the past few 
years. 


There is a pronounced reluctance among 
scholars to speak out publicly on public 
questions, but Corwin is an outstanding ex- 
ception to this generalization. To some ex- 
tent, of course, his field has put him in the 
thick of things, and great issues of public 
policy have come tromping into his domain, 
particularly in the years since 1933. But, 
more importantly, Corwin has felt a positive 
sense of duty in speaking out. “Those to 
whom the privilege of study is given,” he 
has said, “to my mind are obligated to speak 
out on questions in fields in which they are 
competent.” 





Februar 
In 1937, on the basis of his views ; 
Twilight, he publicly supported and , 
widely quoted in the press on the en 
of President Roosevelt’s court plan, Tp, 
Court, he had written, was potent to f 
trate attempted solutions of the 
problems which face the Government : 
but was without any means to provide other 
solutions. Something had to give, ang Cor- 
win thought it had best be the Court, “ 
enchantment with Roosevelt was not far off, 
however, and when 1940 and the destrover 
deal with Great Britain came around Corwin 
was equally outspoken in opposition to the 
President. His vehicle was_a closely: req. 
soned four-column letter to the editor in the. 
carefully apportioned editorial space of the 
New York Times. That same year, Corwin 
voted for Willkie, mainly on anti-third-term 
grounds. — : 

More recently, Corwin has defended the 
electoral system and given considerable of 
his time to opposing the Bricker amendment, 
Officially, he goes by the title, in this capac. 
ity, of National Chairman of the Committee 
for Defense of the Constitution by 
the Treaty Power. (His assistants, as he 
likes to call them, are the two national 09. 
chairmen, Gen. Lucius D. Clay and John W, 
Davis.) While the committee has been pri- 
marily concerned with influencing legal 
opinion. Corwin believes that President 
Eisenhower’s final decision to oppose Sena- 
tor BricKER’s amendment was taken ata 
post-stag dinner conference in the White 
House in 1953 in which he, Clay, Davis, Her- 
bert Brownell, and Walter Bedell Smith par- 
ticipated. ‘ 

NO LOVABLE TEACHER 


If Corwin’s reputation as a scholar exceeds 
his reputation as a teacher, the teacher must 
blame the scholar. His position as one of 
the indisputably great American scholars 
puts his teaching in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, since any comparison must perforce be 
invidious. Then, too, Corwin has never been 
a believer in developing mystic relationships 
between teachers and students. The teacher, 
he has felt and said often, is not under aly 
obligation to be lovable to his students, nor 
should he expect his students to be lovable, 
They are there to learn, and the teachers 
job is to give them information, and, 
necessary, extra guidance. Corwin 
gave information—his lectures, says a former 
student, were excellent in content and in- 
sight—without any of the frills of showman- 
ship sometimes used by men who have built 
reputations as teachers. The same student 
says, “Corwin wasn’t much as an ene 
tainer.” Wf: 

If he never built a reputation as a great 
communicator with the spoken word, he_ 
gained one as a taskmaster; that is, in iis 
ability to make students work. This, of 
course, helped his teaching, since it drove 
away the bad students. A colleague no 
somewhat ruefully that “Corwin never had 












ent”. On the other hand, good 
politics, aware of Corwin’s eminence in 
field, would rarely consider passing up 
his courses, g 


his manner of issuing assignments, bordered 
on the staccato, especially when he was ¥e 
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year later on the Doctrine of Judicial Re- 


a succession 


of works coming up 


view, and 
through Twilight of the Supreme Court, 
1 ce Power Versus States Rights, Court 


Constitution, and, more recently, Con- 


stitutional Revolution, Limited and Total 
War and the Constitution are all in this 


eral area. 


Rie other main branch of his work, which 


is approached from @ 


constitutional point 


of view but is nonetheless distinct in what 


might 


be called its historical and de facto 
, concerns the growth of the Presi- 


. Here, too, Corwin laid the ground- 
work early with his study of the President's 


Control of 
10 years later, a slender 
dent’s Removal Power. 


Foreign Relations, in 1917, and, 


volume on the Presi- 
The branch culmi- 


nated in a magnum opus, one of two that may 
be credited to Corwin, called the President: 
Office and Powers, and first published in 
1940.- This is, incidentally, Corwin’s favor- 
ite work, but he said recently that it is his 
favorite only because it is his baby, the 
fourth revised edition having been published 
only within the last month. He says he will 
no doubt prefer The Constitution and What 
It Means Today when it appears for the 


12th time, revised and 
end. 


up to date, at year’s 


NO SINGLE GREAT WORK 
Because of his incessant lecturing and 
traveling, Corwin has never completed a 
single great work in the more general field 
of the Constitution and the Court. He had 


always planned to, as 
but the expediency of 


most scholars have, 
breaking off a hunk 


here and a hunk there for presentation on 
a lecture stint or in a timely bogk or article 
has always had too much appeal for him to 
resist. He was more fortunate than most 
who have run into similar difficulty, though, 


in being invited by 


Senator ALEXANDER 


Wier, in 1949 to edit a revised edition of 
The Constitution of the United States: An- 


notated. Corwin very 


gladly accepted the 


honor, which was the sort of thing that 


could only be bestowed 


on an authority, and 


finally, with the help of a legislative refer- 
ence division staff, brought out the book, 


.Which is published primarily ‘fer the use 


of Congress, in January of 1953. The title 
had undergone some modification, however, 


appearing in the final 


product as the Con- 


stitution of. the United States. Annotated, 
Analysis and Interpretation. Little imagina- 
tion is required to divine who was the an- 


alyzer and interpreter. 


Moreover, an intima- 


tion of the perspicacity and endurance of 
Corwin’s insights into American constitu- 
tional history may be gained from a com- 


‘parison of Corwin’s long introduction in this 


official Government publication and the clos- 
ing pages of his earlier vigorous denuncia- 


tion of the Court 


in 
Twilight-of the 


the New Deal years, 


Supreme Court. The analy- 


sis and many of the terms are the same, 
having manifestly stood the test of time. 


and summary evaluation of Edward Corwin’s 
caliber and achievement. He speaks in a re- 
cent letter of Corwin’s learning, tireless in- 
dustry, commonsense, and flawless accuracy. 
And goes on: “For an age when problems of 
the Republic require knowledge of its origins 
and founding principles by: those who must 
administer these problems, and those on 
whom the public relies for understanding 
them, Dr. Corwin has written the indispensa- 
ble handbooks. I see daily evidences that 
this indispensability is accepted by the three 
branches of the Federal Government, And 
those reporters and commentators who write 
of these problems with competence and 
thoroughness could not do so without having 
ever at hand his Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution and his President: Office and Pow- 
ers.”” Dr. Corwin has had the rare and agree- 
able experience of becoming a classic in his 
lifetime. 





Labor Union Widens GI Mortgage Field 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the: New York 
Times of January 31, 1958. The enlight- 
ened investment policy of the Interna- 
tional. Ladies Garment Workers Union 
deserves attention: 

ILGWU Wipens Morrcace Drats—Forty- 

SmevEN MILLION Now INVESTED IN MILITARY 

HOovsING InN Move WITH ELEcTRIcAL UNION 


The International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union announced yesterday that it was ex- 
panding its investments in Government- 
backed mortgages to provide housing for 
members of the Armed Forces. 

Together with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, the garment 
union has invested $11,800,000 to build 900 
housing units for Army personnel, at Fort 
Ord, Calif., south of San Francisco. The 
return will be 4 percent. 

The mortgage arrangements were com- 
pleted earlier this week with the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., which is acting as agent 
in the transaction. The details were made 
public by Louis Stulberg, the union’s execu- 
tive vice president, at the organization's 
headquarters, 1710 Broadway. 

The new investment brings to $47,850,000 
the amount the two unions have put into 
housing for the armed services. Earlier they 
invested $20,900,000 in an Air Force devel- 
opment at Little Rock, Ark., and $9,950,000 
in Air Force housing at Stead Air Base near 
Reno, Nev. 

Those two projects will provide 2,180 hous- 
ing units for members of the service and 
their families: A third investment, $5,200,- 
000 for 360 units, was made in housing at 
Point Mugu, Calif., a Navy missile station 
north of Los Angeles. In all, the housing 
program will provide 3,440 units. 

The investments are only a part of the 
garment union’s overall involvement in Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed - . It has also 
purchased $10 million worth of Veterans’ 
Administration bonds at an interest rate of 
4% percent on. the face value. The union’s 
objective in this field is an investment of 
$20 million. 

The first housing investment was made 
1946 when the garment workers bought 
milliqn in mortgage bonds for the union's 
_ Village, a huge slum-clearance 
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project on the lower East Side. The in- 
terest rate on that investment is 444 percent. 

Funds for all the investments come from 
the union’s retirement, welfare, and gen- 
eral reserves. Under former policies of in- 
vesting only in Government bonds, the aver- 
age-return was 25 percent. 

In using its money for Government-backed 
housing, the union has a double objective— 
to help the Armed Forces by providing hous- 


.ing that will reduce personnel turnover and 


to increase the earning return to the union 
funds. 





American Merchant Marine Impact on 
Economy of United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an address by Maj. Gen. John M. | 
Franklin, president, United States Lines 
Co., in which he outlines the vital part 
played in our Nation’s economy and na- 
tional defénse by the American mer- 
chant marine. Also of interest to all of 
us is his statement that under the pre- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 the maintenance of our merchant 
marine is accomplished at practicaHy no 
cost to the taxpayers. 

His address follows: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—ITS IM- 
PACT ON THE ECONOMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

(An address by Maj. Gen. John M. Franklin, 
president, United States Lines Co., before 
the National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation in Washington, D. C., November 
19, 1957) 

It is a privilege to have the opportunity 
again to talk before the annua! convention 
of the National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation. 

During the past 12 years, through its an- 
nual conventions and chapter meetings, the 
NDTA has accomplished much in the way of 
educating the American public of the need 
for a strong American merchant marine pre- 
pared to serve the Nation as a necessary arm 
of our national defense in case of an emer- 
gency and serve the Nation in peacetimes by 
carrying our exports and imports. 

There can be no question but that the 
American merchant marine is needed for the 
national defense and to develop our foreign 
and domestic commerce. These two func- 
tions are really one in today’s world, because 
a healthy flow of commerce and a strong 
economy are necessary to the national de- 
fense. 

An American merchant marine is vital to 
our military preparedness. World War II 
and Korea_proved that we must have our 
own ships to meet the urgent demands of 
war on worldwide battlefronts. We cannot 
rely on ships of other nations in such criti- 
cal times. 

Underlying our military strength is our 
economic strength and economic strength is 
the bulwark of our general welfare and our 
world position. 

The t Marine Act of 1936 provides 
the sound foundation on which our present 
American merchant marine has been built. 
I am sure you are all familiar with the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act which, 
among other things, provides for an operat- 
ing-differential subsidy, the purpose of 
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which is to achieve a parity between the cost 
of operating an American-flag vessel and the 
cost of operating the same vessel in the 
same service under a competitive foreign 
flag. The operating-differential subsidy does 
not insure a profit nor insure against loss. 
It merely establishes parity. 

As of December 81, 1956, there were 14 
American shipping companies operating 303 
vessels which had executed operating-differ- 


ential subsidy agreements .with the Federal, 


Maritime Board. Many statements have 
been made in the past as to the actual cost 
to the American taxpayer of the operating- 
differential subsidies. 

In my opinion, we at least have the answer. 

Since 1946 (operating-differential subsidy 
payments were discontinued during World 
War II), the total subsidies paid up to De- 
cember 31, 1955, after deduction of recapture 
of 50 percent of the subsidy paid over and 
above 10 percent of capital necessarily em- 
ployed, amounted to $499 million. But this is 
not the cost to the American taxpayer. Off- 
setting this cost are the taxes paid to the 
Government, directly and indirectly, result- 
ing from the operations of the subsidized 
lines. 

Since 1946, Federal income taxes paid by 
the subsidized lines amounted to $172 mil- 
lion. Personal income taxes paid by sea- 
going personnel of subsidized lines are esti- 
mated to have been $140 million and personal 
income taxes paid by shoreside personnel and 
labor hired by subsidized lines are estimated 
to have been $110 million. Therefore, the 
total taxes paid by subsidized lines during 
the period from 1946 to December 31, 1955, 
were $422 million or 85 percent of the net 
subsidy paid to the subsidized lines. But 
this is not the whole story. The offsets men- 
tioned are taxes paid to the Government as 
the result of operations of the subsidized 
lines but do not include taxes paid by allied 
industries such as ship-repair yards and sup- 
pliers with whom the subsidized lines spend 
many millions of dollars annually. 

If all taxes aid to the Government directly 
and indirectly as a result of operations of the 
subsidized lines were taken into considera- 
tion, the net cost to the taxpayers as a result 
of the operating-differential subsidy provi- 
sions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, is 
zero. 

Furthermore, an operating-differential sub- 
sidy is not a one-way street. It requires a 
shipowner to operate its ships on specified 
essential routes; to maintain these ships with 
trained crews for ready conversion for war 
or other emergency purposes, and to provide 
for replacements when the ships have 
reached the age of 20 years. ‘These are se- 
rious obligations. The cost of the replace- 
ments alone is estimated at $3 billion. 

It also follows that the same holds true of 
the construction-differential subsidies paid 
to American shipbuilders under the provi- 
sions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
that is, that the taxes paid to the Govern- 
ment directly and indirectly resulting from 
shipbuilding in this country more than off- 
set the actual subsidies paid. 

Subsidies paid American shipbuilders rep- 
resent the difference in cost between con- 
structing a ship here and abroad. -Without 
the subsidy we would have neither the ships 
under the American flag nor the shipyards 
with their trained personnel. 

While we are on the subject of operating- 
differential subsidies and the net cost to the 
taxpayers, I must remind you that in the 
past on many occasions there has been diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient appropriations 
by Congress to cover the initial cost of the 
operating-differential subsidy year 
which, as I ‘said before, in the end f all re- 
paid to the Government directly and indi- 
rectly, in the form of taxes. In my opinion, 
the reason for the difficulty in 
sufficient appropriations is the fact that 
those in the Government who have the re-_ 
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sponsibility of providing for these appro- 
priations, namely, the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress, have not been told the 
end result of providing these subsidies, 
which, in turn, result in a strong American 
merchant marine. 

The remedy for this situation is that 
those Government officials who are vested 
with the responsibility of appearing before 
Congress requesting appropriations for the 
American merchant marine should tell the 
whole story in detail each year when asking 
for an operating-differential subsidy appro- 
priation. If that were done, there should 
be no question but that all the money re- 
quired to support the American merchant 
marine operating-differential subsidy pro- 
gram would be appropriated by Congress. 

The situation might be further clarified 
with respect to appropriations for shipping 
if a separate budget and separate request for 
appropriations were submitted to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and to Congress for the 
needs of the Merchant Marine Act alone 
rather than be included in the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce, as 
they are now. 

Now let us turn to the impact that the 
American merchant marine has on our 
economy. 

The American merchant marine is far 
more than a fleet of ships. It includes 
trained seagoing crews to man the ships and 
shoreside personnel to build and repair 
them, to load and unload cargoes, and to 
manage the industry’s business affairs. It 
includes shipyards, warehousing facilities 
and port services and equipment. It in- 
cludes a huge industrial and clerical army 
to furnish services and supplies. The impact 
of these primary segments of the American 
merchant marine on our economy can be 
estimated on the basis of data available for 
1955. The impact on our economy can be 
measured in two different ways. 

One way measures the total contribution 
of the industry to the economy in terms of 
money that passes from the industry 
through the hands of employees, stockhold- 
ers, Government, suppliers and others. 

The other way measures the direct spend- 
ing of the industry as an employer, as a cus- 
tomer and as a consumer. 

The total contribution to the economy 
growing out of the American merchant ma- 
rine directly and indirectly is estimated at 
$5,300 million annually. ~ 

The contribution of seagoing and shore- 
side operations and shipbuilding activity 
can be set at $2,800 million dollars a year. 
Of this total, the contribution of the Ameri- 
can-flag fleet in foreign trade is estimated 
at $1,100 million; of the American-flag fleet 
in domestic trade at $400 million; and of 
ship construction and repair industries at 
$1,300 million. 

It is also estimated that American-flag 
ocean transportation each year generates 
other domestic transportation and handling 
services of export and import products apart 
from port activities in an amount totaling 
$2,500,000,000. 

In addition, it is estimated that over $1 
billion in earnings were generated by domes- 
tic movement of foreign-trade cargo—for 
warehousing, truck and rail movements, 
and other handling—aside from ship loading 
and discharge. 

In 1956, the privately owned American 
fleet spent an estimatéd $500 million as a 


Now let us look at the direct 

of the American Merchant 

including seagoing, shoreside, and ship- 
building segments, which employ almost 
one-quarter million. workers and generate 
more than $2 billion annually in wages di- 
rectly and indirectly. 


Marine each year, 









for American goods and services each 
In addition, the cost of ‘material 
ship construction and repair has been 
than $500 million a year. 4 

The American marine is als 
substantial employer. The total direct ¢ 
ployment, of the merchant marine is 
mated at 225,000 people. Of this, seagoing 
employment totals 70,000; shoreside aa 
ment including longshore and dock 
ployees, totals 90,000; and shipyard employ. 
ment totals 65,000. 

Compensation of all employees in the 
American merchant marine is estimated at 
more than $1 billion a year. The shipping 
fleet account for pr ¥ $470 million; 
longshore and dock mapnaates for 
$245 million; and shipyard workers 
for $292 million. 

I think you will agree that this f sane 
stantial contribution to the economy ot a 
country. 

Another role which the American men 
chant marine plays which vitally affects our 
economy is that of a carrier of our 
and imports. It is an essential means where. 
by our industry and agriculture’ can sei 
their products abroad, and it is a vital dink 
in bringing to our shores essential raw ma- 
terials and products of other nations that 
our economy demands. In this rolq the ~ 
American shipping fleet is an instrumentof — 
national policy in maintaining our prosperity 
and rising standards of living and in 
strengthening our economic and political ties 
with other nations of the free world. 

Here are some of the major effects of fot. 
eign trade on the United States economy; 

Foreign trade, at record levels and going 
higher, employs 444 million people and gen- 
erates an estimated $13 billion ee 
United States wages and salaries. 

Key industries increasingly depend on ex 
ports to sell a large share of their produc- 
tion. For instance, cotton exports account + 
for 17.6 percent of United States output — 
wheat exports for 29 percent; machinery 
exports for 19.1 percent. 

Key industries increasingly depend on 
overseas sources of raw materials. Steel im- 
ports 18 percent of its iron ore; virtually all 
of its essential ferroalloys; aluminum im 
ports 70 percent of its bauxites; imports of 
nonferrous ores and metals are up 70 "=: 
cent in 6 years. 

Long-term economic stability of cat me nae 
tions in the free world depends self- 

trade based on mutual helpte 
ness and exchange.of 

In conclusion, I think you will agree with 
me that the American merchant 
@ vital part of this Nation’s economy, ! 
America were to be deprived of her: 
chant marine her economy would 
mortal blow, and that the main 
our merchant marine under the = 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is at 
complished at practically no cost to ' 
taxpayers. We must not relax for 1 
in our efforts to insure the contint 
# strong American merchant marine 
fourth arm of our national defense 
vital segment of our economy. 
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. Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speal 
sheer, unadulterated greediness tl 
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session of 
aes has seen special interest legisla- 
tion from 


ups. The worst o 
sufon. although all of it is bad, usually 
takes the form of some bill to do away 
with the power of the Federal Power 
ion to regulate natural gas pro- 
ducers so that they only get a fair return 
on their dollar investment. 
“Each year the lobby piously proclaims 


that its bill is in the public interest. 


Last year the Honorable Torpert Mac- 
ponALD, a distinguished member of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, pried from Chairman Kuy- 
kendall, of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, an admission that he had held 
secret meetings with members of the gas 
and oil producing industry to write a 

“ss a lah wou tb 
interested parties but w: wo su 
stantially remove or eliminate controls 
on prices of naturalgas. | 

When asked whether he had con- 
sulted consumers, Mr. Kuykendall ad- 
vised that he knew of none. Repeat- 
edly he was asked whether he had heard 
of the mayors of the various cities and 
the mayors’ committee, and his answers 
became evasive. 

Since that time the resentment in 
consumer circles against the natural gas 
bill, H. R. 8525, has risen. This bill is 
the so-called clean bill introduced to in- 
corporate committee amendments to 
bills which were formerly H. R. 6790 and 
H. R. 6791. 

To show the feelings of consumers and 
real consumer representatives, I intro- 
duce into the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a 
copy of a letter received by me from the 
Honorable Thomas D. Leadbetter, city 
clerk of Detroit, enclosing a copy of a 
resolution by the city council of Detroit 
urging that H. R. 6790 and H. R. 6791 
and their direct descendant, H. R. 8525, 
bé defeated in the intercsts of the con- 
suming public of this country. 

_I am sure the membership. of this 
House will notice that the resolution 
was adopted unanimously. I am pleased 
to congratulate the city council of De- 
troit on a stand in favor of the consum- 
ing public of this country numbering 
Some 27 million. : 

I hope this Congress will regard the 
onsumers who vastly outnumber the 


small, greedy group which seeks to have- 


this special-interest legislation passed te 
gouge the consumers of this country for 
about $1 billion additional a year in 


natural-gas prices. That figure, Mr. - 


, breaks down to 
lah tor each ned Gene Maeleeae 
in this country. ey 
I hope the Congress of the United 
States will assume the same vigorous 
Propublic stand'and will vote down this 
Pernicious piece of legislation. » 


The lette ; 4 
r and resolution are as 


Rammer, Mic, January 30, 1958. 


Washington 
_ Dear Sm: At the ial or tb dichnse 


_ Sounell of the city of Detroit, I am enclosing 
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resolution adopted by that body on January 
28, 1958, requesting the repeal of the Fed- 
eral. statute imposing excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles. 

Also a resolution adopted January 28, 1958, 
urging defeat of H. R. 6790 and H. R. 6791 
proposing to amend the Natural Gas Act 
by exempting independent producers from 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, etc. 

The common council urges serious and 
favorable consideration of the views of the 
people of the city of Detroit as expressed 
in these resolutions. 

* Very truly yours, 
THoMAS D. LEADBETTER, 
City Clerk. 


Whereas for upwards of 20 years the con- 
sumers have been protected by the Natural 
Gas Act from the payment of unreasonable 
charges made by natural gas suppliers; and 

Whereas proposed legislation, the purpose 
of which is to amend the Natural Gas Act 
by exempting independent producers from 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and introducing the fair-field price con- 
cept in the administration of the Natural 
Gas Act, has been introduced in the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation is com- 
monly known as the Harris-O’Hara Bill, H. R. 
6790 and H. R. 6791; and 

Whereas the effect of the adoption of the 
Harris-O’Hara bill would be to negate 
the. authority of the Federal Power 
Commission to regulate the independent pro- 
ducer of natural gas by use of the tradi- 
tional rate base, cost-of-service concept of 
ratemaking and, in practice, make regulation 
of the independent producer by the Federal 
Power Commission no more than a rubber 
stamp approval of contracts between the 
pipelines and the producers; and 

Whereas another effect of the adoption 
of the Harris-O’Hara bill would be to permit 
pipelines having their own production facili- 
ties to charge consumers the fair-field price 
for their company-produced gas, again, in 
disregard of the traditional rate base, cost- 
of-service concept of ratemaking; and 

Whereas a third effect of adopting the Har- 
ris-O’Hara bill would be to negate the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in Phillips Pe- 
troléum Company v. State of Wisconsin et al. 
(347 U. S. 672 (1954) ), wherein the Supreme 
Court ruled that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion had jurisdiction over the independent 
producers, and The City of Detroit v. Federal 
Power Commission (230 F. 2d 810), wherein 
the Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
ftumbia ruled out the fair-field price of pipe- 
line produced gas as a cost in setting pipeline 
rates without showing actual costs of pro- 
duction as a point of departure; and 

Whereas the economic impact flowing from 
adoption of the Harris-O’Hara bill will be an 
ever-upward spiraling of prices paid by con- 
sumers for natural gas because they will be 
at the mercy of the natural gas industry, 
which will be in the position to reap monu- 
mental profits as the result of the proposed 
legislation: Now,-therefore, be it ; 

Resolved, That the 85th Congress of the 
United States, 2d session, be, and it is, hereby 
respectfully urged to defeat the legislative 
proposal contained in H. R. 6790 and H. R. 
6791 introduced by~Co en Harris and 
O’Hara,' respectively, and to defeat any other 
proposed legislation which would undermine 
the effective regulation of natural gas in 
interstate commerce. $ 

Adopted as follows: Yeas, Councilmen 
Carey, Lincoln, Patrick, Rogell, Smith, Van 
Antwerp, Wise, and President Beck, 8. 

Nays, none. ¢ 
_..Whereas the city of Detroit is the automo- 
bile center of the World; and 

Whereas the city of Detroit and its environs 
‘aré dependent in a large measure upon the 
automobile industry for their support; and 
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Whereas the unemployment situation has 
reached a critical state in this area; and 

Whereas the automobile can no longer be 
classified as a luxury but is in truth and in 
fact a necessity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit go on record requesting the 
repeal of the Federal statute imposing ex- 


, cise taxes on automobiles; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to all of the United States Sena- 
tors, and to the Michigan Congressmen. 

Adopted as follows: Yeas, Councilmen 
Carey, Lincoln, Patrick, Rogell, Smith, Van 
Antwerp, Wise, and President Beck, 8. 

Nays, none, 





New Markets for School and Municipal 
Bonds Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to insert an article 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on January 29, 1958, entitled 
“Tax-Exempt Funds?” by Charles Bro- 
phy, which discusses the value of the 
Curtis bill in providing new markets for 
our municipal and school bonds. 

The article follows: 

TAX-EXEMPT FUNDS? 


We now face another go-round in the 
efforts of the investment-company industry 
to have legislation passed in Congress to 
permit investment companies to pass 
through to their stockholders the tax-ex- 
empt status of interest payments from State 
and local government bonds (the so-called 
municipal bonds). 

The concept had the indorsement of 
President Eisenhower in his economic re- 
port last year, but—significant or not—no 
mention was made of the idea in the eco- 
nomic report this month presented to the 
Nation. Perhaps, the omission was because 
of the much better bond market we are 
witnessing, in which the cries of high in- 
terest costs from school districts seem not 
quite so plaintive. 


The House Ways and Means committee 
will begin hearings the day after tomorrow 
on an assortment of bills relating to this 
subject. Basically, the bills revolve around 
two approaches to the problem. The first, 
supported by thé investment-company in- 
dustry, would permit only regulated invest- 
ment companies which would have nearly 
all their assets invested in municipal bonds 
and which would derive nearly all. their in- 
come from interest on these bonds pass 
through the tax-exempt status. 

The second, subtler in its implications and 
broader in its impact, is the chief policy in- 
strument of the National Committee - for 
Municipal Bonds, and concerns H. R. 8702, 
introduced by Representative THomas B. 
Curtis, a Missouri Republican. 

Under this bill, all investment companies, 
regulated or not, which would derive 90 per- 
cent 6f their gross income from capital gains 
on stocks and bonds, dividends, and bond 
interest, could pass through-to their share- 
holders the tax-exempt status of municipal- 
bond interest payments to the extent they 
are a percentage Of the investment compa- 
nies’ total income. 
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As an example, if 10 percent of Wellington 
Fund’s total investment income was from 
tax-exempt bonds, then 10 percent of its 
income dividend payments to shareholders 
would be tax-exempt for them. Naturally, 
the Curtis bill would include in its scope 
many personal holding companies. 

An initial objection to this idea by the 
Treasury Department—namely that costs 
and expenses allocatable to tax-exempt 
bonds might be offset against taxable in- 
come—~is a loophole which has been blocked 
purposely in the Curtis bill. 

The Curtis bill is supported by the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials, the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
the American Municipal Association (with 
12,500 mayors as members), and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The approach embodied in the Curtis bill 
is in some ways the better one, and deserves 
equal consideration. Its scope goes beyond 
the particular and narrow needs of the pro- 
fessional investment company industry; and 
this is to the good, for the breadth of cover- 
age meets the »readth of the problem. 

Nothing, it should be stressed, is being 
given away to anybody under the Curtis bill. 
If an investor cannot, as is the case now, 
obtain tax-exempt interest on municipal 


bonds in a personal holding company port-_ 


folio, he can do so by holding the bonds di- 
rectly. Of course, banks and insurance 
companies, for obvious reasons, are excluded 
in the bill. 





Recommendations Relating to the Farm 
Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I desire to include recominenda- 
tions relating to the farm problem sub- 
mitted by the legislative committee of 
Victor Grange No. 2154, at Grinnell, 
Iowa, and the resolution adopted by the 
members of the grange asking for a na- 
tional farm policy which will give the 
farmer recognition of his place in the 
national economy. 

The recommendations and resolution 
follow: 

Victor GRANGE, No. 2154, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Grinnell, lowa, February 1, 1958. 
The Honorable Kart M. LECompre, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LECompre: It is at the request 
and with permission of our members that we 
inform you as to our thinking on the farm 
program. Agricultural programs designed to 
serve the best interests of farmers must pro- 
vide for at least the following: 

1..An expanded program of research and 
education with emphasis on projects to im- 
prove marketing, reduce costs, develop new 

crops, encourage~- new uses, and ‘increase 
utilization. 

2. Recognition of, and consistency with, 
the law of supply and demand in any price- 
support program that may be employed. 

3. Consistency between our foreign ‘policy 
objectives and demestic price-support pro- 


grams. 
4. The use of marketing agreements and 
orders where ap 
5. Assistance for operators of uneconomic 
_ farm units to make adjustments. 
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Policies designed to improve real.farm in- 
come must not draw excessive resources into 
agriculture. 

Producers are more favorably disposed to~ 
ward production controls and price supports 
on some commodities than others. 

It must also be recognized that individual 
commodity programs may have far-reaching 
effects on other commodities. The shifting 
of acreage from protected crops under Gov- 
ernment control programs creates serious 
problems both for the producers of these 
crops and the producers of unsupported com- 
modities. This problem becomes more 
serious as the acreage involved increases. 

Acreage diverted in the future from pro- 
duction of crops, under acreage allotments 
or marketing quotas, should not be used for 
the production of any other crop to be grazed, 
harvested, or marketed. 

Price-support levels should take account 
of competitive conditions. They should not 
be left completely to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Neither should levels of support be auto- 
matically increased when supplies have been 
reduced. In such cases, increase in acreage 
should have priority over increase in support 
prices. 

A special effort should be made to encour- 
age farmers to put entire farms in the con- 
servation reserve for a term of years. Tax- 
able value and/or one-half actual per acre 
production figures, as nearly as can be de- 
termined, should be used as a basis for pay- 
ment. 

These farms should be retiring farmers or 
farmers with off the farm employment, and 
should not be used as feeding stations te help 
make a surplus of livestock for market. 

In view of our thinking we have composed 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas the income of farmers is on a 
steady decline; and 

“‘Whereas the farmer is entitled to his share 
of the national income; and 

“Whereas the national trend appears to be 
against the family farmer: Be it 

“Resolved, That the members of this grange 
want a national farm policy which will give 
the farmer tion of his place in the 
national economy.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ADOLPH H. ALTEMEIER. 
Henry C. AHRENS. 
GLENN E. JONEs. 





‘ Time for More Frankness? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Rock -Hill 
Evening Herald, January 28, 1958: 

TIME FOR MORE FRANKNESS? . 

The Eisenliower administration is trying 
to make the American think it has 
served up a balanced budget for 1959. But 
the picture the Seiatetrenion hes painted 
is out of focus. 

Here’s the way the budget picture looks , 
to some veteran eee cae rose 
colored glasses: 

’ 1. The Federal Re will wind up 
in the hole for the present year, which ends 
June 30. President Eisenhower predicts we'll 
Many economists say the business slump and 





4 





Felt f . 


increased Government spending will ; 
the deficit close to $700 million. é 
2. The 1959 budget, for the year beg: 
July 1, will wind up about $2 
out of balance. The administration pr 
a surplus of about 4 half-billion on dallas 
it's figuring that corporations will 
money in 1958 than they made in er 
businessmen and economists agree. Son, 
figure the business slump will cut tax 
from corporations alone about $2 billion, 
How does the administration manage to 
come up with such a rosy picture 
Well, it predicts a business es 
this year—which most businessmen don’t bere 


pect. 
Also, the administration has budgeted 
money for defense than is likely to be 
In addition, Ike’s budget assumes that 
postal rate for letters will be raised 
present 3 cents to 5 cents. It’s 


certainty that Congress won’t go beyond 4 . 


cents. 

Some economists report that the adminis. 
tration has juggled figures in 
maneuvers to make money savings on paper 
that aren’t really savings. 

Seasoned observers warn that anyone who 
depends on the budget staying bale 
liable to be sadly mistaken. 

Maybe that’s one reason the administration 
is so anxious to have the public debt limit 

$5 billion. Looks like the Govern. 
ment will need that much leeway before the 
new fiscal year is up. 

From all appearances, the administration 
is not being frank with the American peo- 
ple about the state of the Nation, 





Lyndon Johnson’s Leadership 
EXTENSION bicel REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, : 
many times during the past ocverslae sl 
the entire country. has been en : 
by the wise and far-sighted ae 
offered by the Senate Democratic 
jority Leader Lxnpon JOHNSON. : 

This effective leadership has become 
even more apparent to every 
as we stand on the threshold of a space 
age and face the challenges 7 a oe 
prospect offers. 

The Port Arthur (Tex.) News” 
editorial of January 21, 1958, stated 
Senator JoHnson bids us embrace 
new concepts, to exercise our im 
tion, our inventiveness to the fulle: 
battling for the dominance 
earth’s outer space. I feel sure M 
of the House and Senate will be im 
ested in the Port Arthur News’ ¢ 
ments on this bold and forthright 
of leadership. 

The editorial follows: “ 

SENATOR JOHNSON’S VISION oi 

Evidently a good Le. cams 
soned observers 
acterizing as eum political the & 
ment of Senator Lynpon Jonnson of T 
calling for a sweeping new policy t 
America the control of outer space. — 

But, on the basis of his ee 


ae 
Time and again he has 
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did not particularly approve, because 
thought it was right for the country. 

No one contends JOHNSON is above politics. 
But he seems to weigh with a good deal of 
care the times when he feels it fair and 
safe to indulge in political partisanship and 
the occasions he believes demand a higher 

of statesmanship. 

It is plain that this moment, in JoHNson’s 
own mind, is a grave time in which normal 
politics should not prevail. And the char- 
acter of his statement to his fellow Senate 

ts reflects his concern. 

He told his colleagues: “We must work as 

h no other Congress would ever have 
an opportunity to meet this challenge, for, in 
fact, none will haye an opportunity com- 
rhe outstanding thing about his declara- 
tion is that it bids us embrace broad new 
concepts, to exercise our imagination, our 
inventiveness to the fullest in battling for 
dominance of the earth’s outer space. 

This freshness of approach is what the 
Nation seems to need above everything else. 
There are many signs, both on the military 
and the diplomatic front, that we have been 
mired in the rut of old ways of thinking. 

JoHNson goes well beyond the talk tha 
we must just win the missile race, however 
important that may loom in military minds. 
He sees the defense of free peoples as having 
been transferred beyond the earth, beyond 
the air that planes fly in, to the unexplored 
reaches of the space around us. 

It seems a poor time to snort politics and 
turn to lesser concerns. For JOHNSON just 
might be right. Dare we afford to take the 
chance that he is not? We could be gam- 
bling with our freedom and our very lives. 





Benson Is Right and Deserves. Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
from the February 2, 1958, Boston Sun- 
day Herald, written by Tom W. Gerber, 
the Herald’s Washington correspondent. 
The story discusses Secretary Benson’s 
Sound and courageous farm proposals, a 
Subject of vital importance to 
Hampshire and New England. 

_ The article follows: 
- REPRESENTATIVE Bass RALLIEs TO DEFENSE OF 
BENSON BELEAGUERED BY INSULTING OPPOSsI- 


TION 
; (By Tom W. Gerber) 
WASHINGTON, 1.—Sou and 
Th Congressmen are ganging up on 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson in snarl- 
ing opposition to a farm program that would 
= New England taxpayers millions of dol- 


embers of Congress have come to 
Support o: the beleaguered Secretary of 
Agriculture, who has been under almost con- 





_/ Mant assault in his 5 years in office. 


- Benson wants to reduce farm subsidies 
lower minimum carne 


price supports from 
Present 75 percent of parity to Dadaicen at 
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@ public official when he appeared before the 

Senate Agriculture Committee last week. 
Representative Perkins Bass, Republican, 

of New Hampshire, today came to Benson’s 

defense. 

“ In a statement to the Herald, Bass said 

“TBenson’s critics “have not made one single 
constructive suggestion on how to solve this 
farm mm.” 

“They simply plump for higher and higher 
price-supports and subsidies, which cost the 
taxpayer and. consumer more and at the 
same time produce more and more sur- 
pluses, which in turn depresses farm prices 
more and more,” he said. 

This description capsuled a condition 
prevalent for nearly a quarter century. And 
New Engiand has been getting the short straw 
throughout this period. 

“How much longer, may we ask, are we in 
New England going to be called upon to 
underwrite the agricultural economy of the 
Midwest and South?” Bass asked. ; 


DISPARITY EMPHASIZED 


A resumé of five of the Government’s agri- 
cultural stabilization programs in the 1957 
year gives a dramatic illustration of New 
England’s disparity in farm aid. 

The Agriculture Department paid out more 
than $3.4 billion nationwide for price sup- 
port, acreage reserve, conservation reserve, 
the agriculture conservation program, and 
wool price supports. 

Of this total, New England’s farmers re- 
ceived only $8.8 million, or less than three- 
tenths of 1 percent. To put it another way, 
for every.$100 spent nationally on these pro- 
grams, all of New England’s farmers received 
26 cents. 

Yet in the same fiscal year, New England’s 
taxpayers shelled out 5.4 percent of the na- 
tional total of tax collections. 

Using this percentage as a yardstick, if New 
England’s farmers had received their porpor- 
tionate share of the 5 programs, the total 
would have been in the vicinity of $183 mil- 
lion instead of $8.8 million. 


LOSS IMMENSE 


The Agriculture Department’s budget in 
fiscal 1957 was more than $5.8 billion. Of 
this total, nearly $3.3 billion was loss or cost, 
in that it was used primarily for stabilization 
of farm prices and income. 

In the last fiscal year, the Government paid 
out_ $2,435,000,000 in price support loans to 
farmers. 

It’s noteworthy that the farmer, under this 
program, may keep the loan money if the 
market for his commodities fails to rise suf- 
ficiently to pay him to sell his crops. 

New England farmers under this program 
took out only $1,845,000 in loans, or less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the national total. 

In other price support activities, the Gov- 
ernment in the last 3 calendar years bought 
more than 3 billion pounds of butter, cheese, 
and dry milk to support dairy prices. 

Less than 1 percent of this total was 
bought in New England—and then only in 
two States, Massachusetts and Vermont. 

RETURNS MEAGER 

In addition to this adverse picture, New 
England’s dairymen also suffer under price 
support programs for feed grains. These 

“programs force feed grain prices higher, thus 
putting the New England dairy farmer in a 


squeeze. 

The 1957 acreage reserve prograrfi-cost the 
Government $614 million, of which $2,500,000 
went to New England for tobacco land in 
4 of the 6 States. 

Benson has this program should 
be abolished, with added emphasis on the 
conservation reserve program. 

The latter in 1957 cost the Nation’s tax- 
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tices, cost the Government $200 million last 
year. In New England, 19,000 farms received 
$3,700,000 under this program. 

In the 23 years the rural electrification 
program has been in operation, the Agri- 
culture Department has loaned $3.5 billion 
to finance rural electric lines. 

In this whole period, New England has 
received about $20 million, or less than 1 
percent. Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island have had no rural electrifica- 
tion loans. 

~“90L FUNDS CITED 

The Governn.ent also made direct pay- 
ments of $49,679,000 to wool growers during 
the 1957 fiscal year. New England’s wool 
growers received only $72,000 in this period. 

Yet, when Benson went before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee to explain his pro- 
posals for reducing these faniastic outlays, 
he was called, in effect, a liar. 

In 2 hours of loud-mouth hearing, Ben- 
son was permitted to read 3 pages of his 
23-page explanatory statement. 

Despite the tf~ct that the same farm 
problems have faced Congress for more than 
2 decades, Benson was blamed for every~ 
thing. 

“These same critics wrongly and unfairly 
blame Benson for the plight of the small 
farmer, and say he is driving them off the 
farm,” Representative Bass said. “Nothing 
could be further from the truth.” 





The City and Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Newark City Council and 
the planning commission of that city in 
California are alert to protect the inter- 
ests of the people they represent, as set 
forth in an editorial appearing in the 
Newark (Calif.) Sun, Thursday, January 
30. Under unaninmious consent I re- 
spectfully. ask that the article be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

THe Crry AND Paciric Gas & ELECTRIC Co. 

The Newark-City Council in its infinite 
wisdom has postponed granting an exemp- 
tion to Pacific Gas & Electric Co. from use 
permit procedure for its transmission lines. 

While regretting that the council—as one 
newspaper had it—‘“backed into” the deci- 
sion, the Sun applauds the result of the 
council action. In effect, the council upheld 
the. principles of equal treatment for all and 
the right of public Hearing. And in so do- 
ing, they established a principle that should 
carry the day when general provisions of the 
zoning ordinance are approved next year. 

In addition to the basic objection to 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s proposal because 
it asked special treatment for certain utili- 
ties, another point is worth consideration 
during the following year—a year in which 
the company will probably be back to try 
again with its amendment. 

Should, we ask, the city serve as a buffer 
between a private company and the public? 
Should a municipality or any public agency 
take unto itself the responsibility for assist- 
ing the public relations job of any particular 
special interest? ; 
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Even if we assume that Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. will have no controversial transmis- 
sion line proposals planned for Newark, 
shouldn’t this city and every other city in- 
sist that a company’s relations with its cus- 
tomers remain its own problem? 

We can well understand Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.’s aversion to public hearings and 
its dislike of controversy. While the city was 
debating this exemption, Oongressmen in 
Washington were considering the future of 
the Central Valley project and a Government 
contract with Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Whatever the merits of this dispute, we 
are sure that both the company and Con- 
gressman CLAIR ENGLE, its most persistent 
critic, will grant that the entiré debate is 
very controversial. And we're sure, also, that 
the current proposed rate increases are a 
matter for intense public debate. 

Why, then, should any city serve to aid 
(or hinder) a private company by setting 
up a system whereby the company circum- 
vents public hearings? Why should any 
public body provide a relief from public pres- 
sure for_a large profit-making group that 
it will not grant a small business or to an 
individual? 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is a great 
and vital utility with an annual gross rev- 
enue of $501 million, annual wages of $106 
million and annual Federal, State, county 
and local taxes of over $129 million. 

The company is justly proud of its services 
and more optimistic than many corporations 
about the economic opportunities in Cali- 
fornia during 1958. 

This is as it should be. 

But should this same vigorous, .contro- 
versial and important profit-making concern 
make its profits as a free enterprise and 
receive benefits not even reserved to a pub- 
lic agency? 

We think not and we find company wails 
of “bad publicity’—in this case, at least— 
to be largely of Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s 
own making. 

Newark’s council is to be congratulated 
for not accepting the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. amendment. Deserving especial com- 
mendation for early opposition to the pro- 
posal are Councilman Everett Firebaugh, 
planning commissioners Ken Foster and 
Lillian McDermott, planning director Rob- 
ert Hunter and consultant Lawrence Liv- 
ingston, Jr. 





Primer for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles J. Weber, editor of the magazine 
The Assembly, which is the official organ 

‘of the Detroit General Assembly, fourth 
degree, Knights of Columbus, sent me a 
copy of the December—Christmas—edi- 
tion. That edition contained Primer for 
Americans which was conceived and de- 
veloped by Sigurd S. Larmon, president 
of Young and Rubicam, Inc., and his as- 
sociate, Thomas W. Lapham. I was so 

impressed with the Primer for Amer- 
icans, I take pleasure in submitting it for 
the REcorp. 
The article follows: 
PRIMER FOR AMERICANS 
You live in the United States of America: 
You are an American, 
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Real Americans like their country. They 
are proud of it. They think it is a good place 
to live. And they want to keep it good— 
to keep it getting better and better all the 
time. : 

But in many countries of the world, peo- 
ple are unable to live the way we do. They 
live in Communist countries, or in Fascist 
countries. This means that they live more 
lixe slaves than free men and women. They 
have no chance to choose their leaders. 

That's just the opposite of the way we like 
to live. It’s why Americans don’t like either 
communism or fascism. So we want to keep 
both of them out of America: 

And the best way to keep them out is to 
understand all we can about our free Demo- 
cratic country so that we can protect our 
freedoms. 

Why is America the way it is? What 


makes it a good place to live? The answer-, 


is simply this: 

Throughout. our history most Americans 
have believed that every person has certain 
rights and duties and responsibilities. 

Americans have believed that there are cer- 
tain things that people should do, and other 
things they should not do. 

They have also believed in certain things 
that people are, and are not. 

These things that people believe are called 
principles. This article is an attempt to 
state the principles of America in simple, 
primer fashion so that you can understand 
them, learn them, and remember them. 

This is important. It was because earlier 
Americans believed in these principles and 
guided their lives by them, that America has 
grown to be the good place it is. 

If all of us learn and remember these prin- 
ciples—if we also guide our lives by them— 
then we can help to keep America growing 
better, and better, and better. 

And if we follow these principles of Amer- 
ica, we can help make the world a better 
place to live in, too. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AMERICA ARE THESE 


1. Each person is of importance and value 
as an individual. 

This is the cornerstone, the foundation of 
all our other beliefs in a person’s right to 
live his own life, to speak for himself, to 
choose and change his leaders. 

From it comes our hatred of those “isms” 
under which the individual has no value or 
importance as a person, but is only one of 
many unimportant people who have to live 
the way their leaders tell them to. 

Coming directly from that first principle 
are two other principles that are &ilso part of 
the foundation of Americanism. 

2. We believe that all men should enjoy 
personal freedom. 

3. We believe that all men are created 
equal. 

It is worth noting that the Declaration of 
Independence expressed the belief that “all 
men are created equal.” It did not state or 
imply a belief that men develop equally or 
have equal ability, or that they should ever 
be forced to an exact equality of thought, 
speech, or material possessions. 

That would be equality without freedom. 
Americans have always believed the two 
should go together. 

From the days of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the writing of the Constitu- 
tion, Americans have known that even 


February 
4. The right to freedom of ‘ 
radio, of motion pictures, of every 


which man may express his thoughts on 
subject. 


5. The right to freedom of assembly, 


As we believe in the right of indiyidy 
action, so we believe that individuals 


be free to act together for the benefit of al), — 


This is Democracy. . 
6. Ths right to freedom of worship. 
Not only is the individual free to worship 
as he will, but religions themselves are free 
and equal * * * regardless of their size or 
their beliefs. 


7. The right to security of person and 


property. 

Not just 1, but 3 amendments to thé Gon. 
stitution (4th, 5th, and 14th) protect against 
illegal search and seizure, or loss of life, lihe 
erty, or property, without due process of law, 

8. The right to equal protection before the 
law. 

As individuals..are equally important, s9 
laws .must apply equally to all, without 
special privileges for any particular indiyid- 
uals or groups. 

9. The right to freedom from slavery, 

This includes the right to quit, for no 
individual may be forced to work for another. 

10. The right. to petition the Government. 

The legally guaranteed right of the in- 
dividual to petition the Government for re- 
dress of grievances is evidence of the Amer- 
ican belief that Government is the servant, 
not the master of the people. 

11. The right to vote for people of your 
choice. : 

This is the individual’s most potent 
weapon in the protection of his rights and 
freedoms * * * a weapon that to be effective 
must be constantly and wisely used. 

The principles of America hold that every 
man has— 

12. The right to a good education. 

13. The right to live where he pleases, 

14. The right to work where he wants to. 

15. The right to join and belong to an 
organization. 

16. The right to own property. 

17. The right to start his own business, 

18. The right to manage-his own affairs. 

19.'The right to make a profit or to fail, 
depending on his own ability. cee 

There are other, similar rights of individual 
action which are principles of America, but 
all of these individual rights may be com- 
bined in these two broad principles: ; 

20. Every man_is entitled to freedom and 
equality of opportunity. 

21. Every man may earn his living when, 
where, and how he wants to. 


THERE ARE ALSO LIMITING PRINCIPLES 


Principles of individual freedom sometimes 
clash .with those of individual equality. 
Therefore our rights as individuals must be 
limited; and those limitations are themselves 

22. The rights of any individual shall not 
interfere with the equal rights of other ind- 
viduals, one 






Your right to our arms stops wher 
the conus eeiinare ones tari ae 


23. The rights of any individual shall 0 
interfere with the welfare of the people! 
a whole. . ee 

Freedom of speech does not give the 











This includes freedom of the crea : 
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: status of principles. They have stood — 
Steet of time. They have worked. They 
have become a basic part of the way we live 
and of the way we look at things. e 
These principles, too, are foundations of 
Americanism. They areas true, if not more 
true, today than they were in 1850 or in 


SE kiaedice stays free, they will still hold 


in 2050. 2 
true Every man shall be judged by his own 


A man’s family “background, his race or 
his religion, is not as important as what 
that man himself can do, for Americans be- 
lieve a man must stand on his own feet. 

96. Every man is free to achieve as much 

he can. 
wwe amare that where any boy may be- 
come President, where any man may achieve 
greatness, there is the greatest incentive for 
every man to do his best. 

27. To achieve anything a man should 
be willing to work. 

Americans have always known that you 
don’t get something for nothing, that to get 
anything takes a willingness to work and to 
work hard. ‘ 

28. Achievement also depends upon the 
ability to do a good job. ; 

Add to willingness to work the ability to 
produce results and the combination is the 
basis for most individual achievement in our 
country. 

29. Every man has the right to a fair share 
of the results of his work and his ability. 

Because of this belief, America has not only 
produced more goods, but they have been 
more fairly and more widely shared by more 
people than in any other country. 

30. Security is the ability of a man to pro- 
vide for himself. ; 

The only true security for any individual 
is the opportunity, the ability, and the deter- 
mination to work and plan and save for his 
own. present and future. Self-reliance is 
vital to individual independence and per- 
sonal freedom. No man can be proud and 
free who depends on others for his security. 

31. When an individual cannot provide his 
own security, the responsibility should be as- 
sumed by others. 

We believe that no one should Pee be 
without adequate clothing and shelter, so 
those who have more than their basic needs 
share the responsibility of providing the 
— of security for those who need 

elp., 

$2. Every individual must deal fairly with 
other individuals. 

Honesty, fairness, and personal integrity 
are virtues that help free and independent 
individuals get along with each other with- 
out losing their independence. - 

33. Fair and free competition is a good 


Americans have always believed that com- 
Petition among individuals or groups-encour- 
ages greater effort which in turn brings 
ae benefits to all. 

. Cooperation individuals is 
vitally important. ee 
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munity, his church, his employer, his union, 
and to every group in which individuals co- 
operate for their mutual benefit. 

87. The individual has responsibilities to 
his country. é 

He must be an active citizen, interesting 
himself in local, State, and National govern- 
ment, voting wisely, thinking and speaking 
and acting to preserve and strengthen free- 
dom, equality, and opportunity for every in- 
dividual. 

38. The individual has responsibilities to 
the world. 

Man’s horizons have expanded. What 
happens in the world affects him, and his 
actions can affect the world. Today, there- 
fore, each man has a responsibility to act— 
and to encourage his country to act—so 
that freedom and cooperation will be en- 
couraged among the people and the nations 
of the world. 


FOR AMERICA’S FUTURE 


% Most of us are still confident of ourselves 
and of our country. We do not claim per- 
fection. But we have faith in our ability 
to move forward, to improve, to grow, to 
provide more and more individuals with 
more and more of everything they want and 
need in life. 

If we, the people of the United States, 
want to have more material benefits, we 
must believe in and follow these two prin- 
ciples: ; 

39. The only way we can have more is to 
produce more; and 

40. As we produce more, we must make it 
possible for more and more people to en- 
joy that which we produce. 

If we, people of the United States, want 
to have a better life, spiritually as well as 
materially— 

41. We must stand firmly for our beliefs, 
our rights, our principles. 

Walt Whitman, writing nearly 100 years 
ago, put it this way: 

“There is no week, nor day, nor hour 
when tyranny may not enter upon this coun- 
try if the people lose their supreme con- 
fidence in themselves.” 

There are those who would chip away our 
confidence so that their special brand of 
tyranny might creep into America. They 
must not succeed. So, let us ask of every 
plan, or act, or idea, is it with or against 
the principles of America? 





International Institute of Contemporary 
Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30,1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I am happy to associate myself with my 
colleague, the gentleman 

from [Mlinois [Mr. O’Hara} itt urging the 
establishment in Chicago of the new 
ecaeone! Institute of Contemporary 


This project is intended to bring even 
closer together the peoplés of the Mid- 
western United States and the Latin 
American countries. We in the Middle 
West have long enjoyed the friendship 
pai ma a al lin cmt 

us. 

It is most fitting that this institute 
be: established ini our great metropolis 
as a means of creating even better in- 
ternational good will. 
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The Rights and Responsibilities of Union 
Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
by Mr. Arthur Goldberg, AFL-CIO spe- 
cial counsel, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1958 issue of the AFL-CIO Ameri- 
can Federationist. 

The article follows: 

THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNION 
MEMBERS 
(By Arthur Goldberg) 

The rights and responsibilities of trade 
union members are a subject of widespread 
and genuine concern at the present time. 

The vast majority of union officials en- 
deavor honestly to safeguard the rights and 
forward the interests of their members and 
to discharge the duties of their office. Yet 
the reputations of the vast majority and of 
the labor. movement are imperiled. by the 
dishonest, corrupt and unethical practices 
of the few who betray their trust. 

Union members who fail to exercise and 
practice their responsibilities as union citi- 
zens likewise bear a high degree of account- 
ability for abridgement of their rights. 

Most of the time—but not all of it, by 
any means—they do enjoy their rights as 
members of democratic unions. Most of the 
time—but, unfortunately, not enough of the 
time—they do exercise and practice their 
responsibilities as union members. 

To make'a detailed survey of the degree 
to which rights are being honored and re- 
sponsibilities fully met would, I fear, be a 
career in itself. I doubt that a perfect score 
would be found in any trade union or, for 
that matter, in any human organization. 

Nevertheless, many union organizations 
have conscientiously striven to provide 
constitutional safeguards for members’ 
rights and have gone to considerable effort 
to instill among their members that sense of 
responsibility which is essential to a truly 
democratic organization. 

There are other union organizations where 
this process seems—if I may be charitable— 
retarded. 

The problem is one that faces many 
groups in our society—not only the labor 
movement. In greater or lesser degree, it is 
faced by. churches, fraternal organizations, 
alumni clubs and, in a larger sense—in con- 
nection with the exercise of the franchise— 
by government itself. 

Recently I read that a panel of personnel 
experts of the American Management Asso- 
ciation was concerned that management 
might have been too successful in demoting 
individuality—that is, a sense of rights and 
responsibilities—in the ranks of industry. 

‘Too much success along those lines leads 
to a form of “yes man” regimentation and a 
loss of the individual’s willingness to speak 
up with his ideas or his doubts. 

So labor is not. in a boat by itself. Rather, 
because of the work of congressional com- 
mittees and ‘the AFL-CIO itself, labor hap- 
pens merely to be in a highly publicized 
boat. a 
Union citizenship bears strong resem- 
blances to American citizenship, of which 
it is indeed a part. There are rights and 
duties; there are privileges and responsi- 
bilities. 

In_ both the broad community of citizen- 
ship and in the more limited citizenship of 
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the labor movement, there are bright spots ° 


and areas of deficiency. In both fields there 
are constitutions and laws, as well as the 
uncertain factor of human personality. 

In neither government nor the labor 
movement do I know of any cure-alls that 
will bring perfection quickly. 

I am fearful that the traditional American 
alibi: “Let’s pass a law,” by which we so 
often mean, “Let George do it,” will not 
bring a complete solution to our problem. 

If there is no truly simple problem and 
certainly no simple solution, then let us 
look with humility at the problem and at 
some of the solutions that I can visualize. 
What are the rights of a union member, 
vis-a-vis his union? I assume everyone in- 
terested in the subject has his own list. 
This is mine: 

1. The right to a democratic union. 

2. The right to due process of law in 
union disciplinary proceedings. 

3. The right to a clean, honest union. 

4. The right to an effective union. 

5. The right to a union free from discrimi- 
nation because of race, creed, or color. 

6. The right to a responsible union—re- 
sponsible not only to its members and em- 
ployers but to the community and to the 
Nation as well. 

I think that the mere enumeration of 
these rights explains them. Some elabora- 
tion, however, is undoubtedly required. 


THE RIGHT TO A DEMOCRATIC UNION 


The entire labor movement in the United 
States and in all free countries in the world 
is-—based upon the democratic tradition. 
Freedom and democracy are the essential at- 
tributes of our labor movement. Labor or- 
ganizations lacking these attributes, like 
Hitler’s Labor Front, Franco’s syndicates, 
and Moscow's captive unions, are unions in 
name only. 

Authoritarian control, whether from 
within the labor movement or imposed from 
without by government, is contrary to the 
spirit, the tradition, and the principles 
which should always guide and govern labor 
unions which call themselves free and 
democratic. 

The overwhelming majority of American 
unions both preach and practice the prin- 
ciples of democracy. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to recognize that the record of union 
democracy, like the record of our Nation’s 
democracy, is not perfect. 

A few unions do not adequately provide 
for the basic elements of democratic prac- 
tice. A few unions, while giving lip service 
to them, do not practice or implement these 
principles. In all too many instances the 
membership, by apathy and indifference, 
forfeit their rights of union citizenship. 

Thus far I have commented generally 
about union democracy. Perhaps I should 
describe what I regard to be its basic ele- 
ment. It is defined in the AFL-CIO Code 
on Union Democratic Processes as the right 
of full and equal participation by each 
member in the affairs and processes of union 
self-government. 

This includes the right (a) to ’ ote periodi- 
cally for his local and national officers either 
directly by referendum vote or through dele- 
gate bodies, (b) to honest elections, (c) to 
stand for and to hold office subject only to 
fair qualifications, uniformly imposed, and 
(d) to voice his views.as to the method in 
which the union’s affairs should be con- 
ducted. 

The AFL-CIO in its Ethical Practices Codes 
dealing with union democracy correctly 
points out that, since each union has grown 
up in its own tradition and with its own 
background, forms and procedures for con- 
ducting union elections differ widely. 

For example, many unions elect their na- 
tional officers by vote of delegate bodies. 
Other unions do so by referendum vote. 
Whichever method is used, the important 
thing is that the election should be free, fair, 
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and honest and that adequate internal safe- 
should be provided to. insure the 
achievement of that objective. 

While unions should be free to determine 
their own governmental structure and to 
regulate their own affairs, the AFL-CIO has 
enumerated additional safeguards designed 
to insure union democracy and to safeguard 
the democratic character of the labor move- 
ment, . 

Thus, the AFL-CIO has called upon all of 
its affiliates.to hold regular conventions at 
stated intervals, which should not be more 
than 4 years, to open all their general con- 
ventions to the public and to make available 
to the membership and to the public conven- 
tion proceedings. 

In addition, the AFL-CIO has called for 
periodic membership meetings of all local 
unions with proper notice of time and place; 
for limited terms of office for all union offi- 
cials, not to exceed 4 years; for sparing exer- 
cise of the establishment of trusteeship over 
subordinate bodies; and for compliance by 
union officers and executive boards with the 
provisions of the union’s constitution and 
decisions of the union’s conventions. 

I am aware that there is much discussion 
in this area of the need for legislation to 
effectuate these principles for insuring union 
democracy. I have more faith in the actions 
being taken by the AFL-CIO in this area. 

Moreover, the real and lasting corrective is 
not so much the establishment of new prin- 
ciples as the exercise of rights presently rec- 
ognized and accorded. Just as eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty, so is the constant 

exercise of the rights of union citizenship 
the price of union democracy. 


THE RIGHT TO DUE PROCESS OF LAW IN UNION 
DISCIPLINARY PROCEEDINGS 


The AFL-CIO code dealing with this sub- 
ject reaffirms what every decent labor or- 
ganization has always recognized—that each 
member of a union is entitled to the right 
of fair treatment in the application of union 
rules and law. 

It seesm to me that the general principles 
applicable to union disciplinary procedures 
can be simply stated, as they are in the 
code. Such procedures should contain all 
the elements of fair play. No particular for- 
mality is required. Court procedures need 
not be used and, in my opinion, should not 
be encouraged. 

The essential requirements of due process, 
however—notice, hearing, and judgment on 
the basis of the evidence—should always be 
observed. A method of appeal to a higher 
body should be provided to insure that 
judgment at the local level is not the result 
of prejudice or bias. 

Here again most unions provide for these 
basic elements of due process. “A few do not. 
And the misdoings of these few have under- 
standably created concern in the public 
mind. 

Here, too, I would rest my faith with the 
actions being taken by the AFL-CIO to in- 
sure uniform compliance. Moreover, court 
decisions have increasingly protected the 
rights of individuals to union due process, 
and there is little that legislation could add. 


THE RIGHT TO A CLEAN, HONEST UNION 


Union members have the absolute right to 
expect and to exact absolute honesty in the 
conduct of their union affairs. They have a 
right to expect more honesty and ethics than 


movement is a brotherhood to serve the gen- 
eral welfare of its members and the pu 
It is not a means for individuals to serve 


their own selfish purposes. 
The AFL-CIO, 
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The codes adopted by the AFL-CIO toim. 
plement this constitutional provision set 
high standards for unions and union of. 
cials: Thus, conflicts of interest in the in- 





of 
* 


vestment and business interests of union of. 


ficials are prohibited. The standard useq is 
virtually the same as that applied to Public 
servants. 

In the language of the code, “no responsible - 
trade-union official should have a 
financial interest which conflicts with the 
full performance of his fiduciary duties agg 
workers’ representative.” : 

This does not’ mean that an official of g 
union may not own a few shares of a 
licly listed security. We in America are not 
that class-conscious. It does mean, how- 
ever, that a union official should not haye 
a substantial business interest in any bugi- 
ness enterprise with which his union bar. 
gains collectively or in any business enter. 
prise which is in competition with any other. 
business enterprise with which his union 
bargains collectively. 

In the handling of union and health and 
welfare funds, all unions and all union offi- 
cials are enjoined by the AFL-CIO codes to 
administer such funds as a high trust for 
the benefit of the members and to adhere 
rigorously to the highest ethical standards, 
Strict recordkeeping and audits are en- 
joined, dual salaries prohibited, adequate in- 
formation to the membership required. 

Here again the codes set an extremely high 
standard. 

“With respect to accounting and financial 
controls and the expenditure of its funds 
for proprietary functions, the labor move- 
ment, it goes almost without saying, should 
follow the strictest rules applicable to all 
well-run institutions,” the code declares, 

“With respect to the policies governing its 
financial and proprietary decisions, a higher 
obligation rests upon the trade-union moye- 
ment: to conduct its affairs and to expend 
and invest its funds, not for profit, but for 
the benefit of its membership and the great 
purposes for which they have joined to 
gether in the fraternity of the labor move- 
ment.” 

The codes establish further and more self- 
evident requirements. Crooks and racketeers 
are barred from holding office in the. labor 
movement. Here the test is not conviction 
but a practical one: 

“Obviously a person commonly known to 
be a crook or racketeer should not enjoy im- 
munity to prey upon the labor movement be- 
cause he has somehow managed to escape 
conviction In this area determinations must 
be made as a matter of commonsense and 
with due regard to the rights of labor unions 
and the individuals involved.” 

Paper charters are prohibited. Affiliates 
are enjoined that a charter should never be 
used as a hunting license or granted to per 
sons who are known to traffic in local union 
charters for illicit or improper purposes. — 

Kickbacks, under-the-table payments, 
gifts, or personal payments from an om 
or business enterprise with which the 
cial’s union bia 

Finally, the entire labor movement is fe 


minded by the codes that any departure a 
the most exacting ethical principles is harm- 
ful s 
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The AFL-CIO, at the recent Atlantic City 
convention, taking action without fear or 
fayor, and without regard to the size or 
strength of any of its affiliates, carried out 
the constitutional determination to keep the 
jabor movement free from any taint of cor- 


n. 

_ coe those who seek absolute perfec- 

tion are not satisfied with what the Ameri- 

can labor movement has done to keep its 

house clean. I would remind them that the 

constitution of the AFL-CIO and its ethical 

tices codes are a good deal younger than: 

the Ten Commandments, with which man- 

kind for several thousand years has had ma- 
enforcement problems. 

I trust that labor’s friends will, therefore, 

be tolerant at least for a time—tolerant not 

of criminality but of the efforts of unions to 


overcome it. 
THE RIGHT TO AN EFFECTIVE UNION 

The primary function of labor unions— 
in a democracy pledged, as we are, to private 
enterprise—is collective bargaining. A good 
contract is the fundamental object of every 
union. Each member has a right to efficient 
and effective representation at the bargain- 
ing table. ; 

He should also be able to expect that, 
when his union meets with the employer, it 
is armed with all the weapons and tech- 
niques of this important process. He has 
a right to expect that his officers know tke 
facts, that professional and technical assist- 
ance is available to his officials, that legal, 
research, education, and public relations 
techniques have been utilized as fully as 
possible. 

In short, the union member has the right 
to expect that his leaders and collective bar- 
gaining representatives will leave no stone 
unturned in getting him the best possible 
agreement on wages, working hours, work- 
ing conditions, and security. ; 

In reviewing the record, I have found that 
far greater losses have resulted to the mem- 
bership of unions by lack of expert help in 
the field of health and welfare funds than 
from corruption on the part of union 
Officials. ‘ 

In this connection, it is significant that 
one of the codes adopted by the AFL-CIO, in 
recognizing this, says: 

“As a fundamental part of any approach 
to the problem of policing health and wel- 
fare funds, affiliated unions, through edu- 
cation, publicity, and discussion programs, 
should seek to develop the widest ble 
degree of active and informed interest in all 
phases of these programs on the part of the 
membership at large. International unions 
Should, wherever possible, have expert advice 
available for the negotiation, establishment 
and administration of health and welfare 
Plans, and should provide training for union 
Tepresentatives in the techniques and stand- 
sea Proper administration of welfare 

THE RIGHT TO A UNION FREE FROM 
DISCRIMINATION 
Sey important right which the union mem- 
meni have every reason to expect is 
Protection, in his union and by his 
union, of the basic civil rights of American 


y. 
Fee mination against minorities is one 


of 

Progress 

democratic society, with its concept 

human rights for every ettigen. eee 
ve 5,2 Source of pride that so many unions 

civil Higat, 1% the forefront of the fight for 
The constitution of the AFL-CIO recog- 

—_ the right of all workers, without re- 
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gard to race, creed, color, or national origin, 
to share in the full benefits of trade union- 
ism... 
The day of the restrictive clause in union 
constitutions, fortunately, is close to twi- 

ht. Nevertheless, it would be unrealistic 

think that, despite the progress which 
has been made and the standards that, for 
the most part, compare most favorably with 
other community organizations, there is not 
room in many sections of the trade-union 
movement for the strengthening of basic 
civil rights ‘Of every. member. 

THE RIGHT TO A RESPONSIBLE UNION 


The union member has the right to expect 
that his union will be a responsible one— 
responsible to him as a member, responsible 
to employers under its collective-bargaining 

ments, but, more importantly, respon- 
sible to the community and to the Nation 
at large. 

With labor’s growth and maturity, Ameri- 
can unions have rapidly emerged from the 
status of a narrow pressure group into an 
area of broader interest in the general prob- 
lems of the Nation and the specific commu- 
nity. Labor leadership cannot afford to let 
a situation develop in which there is any 
difference in the mind of the public between 
desirable goals for the whole society and 
desirable goals for the labor movement. 

It is unfortunate that a few labor leaders 
have not yet come to realize the public-serv- 
ice character of the union and its functions. 
It is fortunate that the leadership of the 
AFL-CIO and most of its affiliates do. 

It is for the best interests of unions and 
their members that they must now live in 
the goldfish bowl of national curiosity. The 
goldfish bowl is not a bad symbol for re- 
sponsible organizations in the American 
democratic society. 

To maintain the good will of fairminded 
employers, of public officials and of the mass 
of plain citizens, labor will constantly have 
to reaffirm that it has nothing to hide and 
much to proclaim. 

“What is good for America is good for 
labor” is an admirable and catchy slogan. 
But glib as it sounds, it voices a fundamental 
truth that our labor movement should not 
forget. 

I have thus far dealt with the rights of 
a trade~union member, but these rights can- 
not be uchieved by a union membership that 
does not exercise its responsibilities, a union 
membership that sits back, bored or smug, 
and challenges its officialdom to pull eco- 
nomic and ethical rabbits out of the union 
hat. 

The first responsibility of the union mem- 
ber is to participate in the affairs of his 
union. When a union member regards his 
union as a slot machine which may pay back 
a quarter for each nickel invested or as an 
insurance policy that can be obtained at 
little cost, then that. union member is de- 
valuating his union. 

A certain recipe for corruption in the 
leadership is lethargy of the membership. 
As Msgr. George G. Higgins of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has pointed out, 
union members tend to get the sort of leader- 
ship they deserve, but since luck has been on 


their side, they have often gotten better 


leadership than their degree Of participa- 
tion would suggest they deserve. 
To those who would blame all the faults 
the labor movement on its leaders, let me 
to the increasingly effective campaigns 
conducted by many union leaderships 
the members to come in decent num- 
to union meetings. After all, nobody 
f *the union members to stay home 
watching television. 

The union member has a second respon- 
sibility—to help set the broad ethical stand- 
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ards under which his union operates. A 
union is composed of individual members 
who create a public opinion of their own. 
Like politicians, the union leader is sensitive 
to his public. And he responds quickly to 
the straws in the wind. 

The individual union member has a re- 
sponsibility to make sure that the public 
opinion which he helps to mold does not pro- 
vide a climate in which tolerance for making 
a “fast buck” is a major factor. He has, in- 
deed, a responsibility to let his leaders know 
that the union’s members expect—more than 
that, demand—that they will be honest 
servants of the organization and its member- 
ship. 

Thirdly, the membership has a responsi- 
bility to adhere to our American concept of 
respect for minorities. 

Let us be frank. Too many union mem- 
bers joined white ¢itizens councils in the 
South.. Too many union members took part 
in the disgraceful anti-Negro riots at Trum- 
bull Park in Chicago. Too many union mem- 
bers are not willing to accord to minorities 
the civil rights which they would want for 
themselves. 

There is a responsibility on the part of 
union members to give full support to our 
broad national program of civil rights and 
to insist that their unions keep in step 
with the fairminded sections of our national 
population. 

Fourth, there is a responsibility on the 
members to be good citizens and to recognize 
fully the role of their union as a responsible 
volunteer organization in the national so- 
ciety. This embraces the concept I have 
already mentioned, that what is good for 
America is good for its unions. 

The union member has a responsibility to 
recognize that his union is not an island 
unto itself, but that it mst, in the American 
way, work together with other sections of the 
community to make our country a better 
place in which to live and the world a better 
place for all mankind. 

And, finally, the member has the responsi- 
bility to be loyal to his union. 

The right of an individual member to crit- 
icize the policies and personalities of his 
union officers—and he has this unquestioned 
right—does not, in the language of the AFL- 
CIO code, “include the right to undermine 
the union as an institution.” 

That means that each union member 
should support wholeheartedly and intelli- 
gently the union’s collective bargaining goals 
arrived at by democratic processes. 

It means that he must be ready to sup- 
port the services which the modern union 
requires in order that it can represent the 
member effectively at the collective bargain- 
ing table. : 

It means that the union member has a 
responsibility to make the most of the demo- 
cratic process within his own organization. 

It means that the duty of policing and en- 
forcing ethical standards is shared by every 
union member as well as by his officials. 

It means recognition that the best safe- 
guards against abuses of union rights lie in 
the hands of a vigilant, informed, and ac- 
tive membership. 

These are difficult days for labor in Amer- 


ica, The enemies of labor will seek to use. 


the present situation substantially to weaken 
it. The friends of labor will be called upon 
to safeguard labor from unwarranted restric- 
tions and to support labor’s own program to 
correct abuses. 

The public should remember that a demo- 
eratic and strong labor movement is a bule 
wark to our free way of life. 
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Financial Assistance for Higher 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following excellent statement of the 
American Council on Education in con- 
nection with the need for financial assist- 
ance to needy and able students: Two 
bills which I introduced are intended to 
help meet this need. H. R. 808 permits 
parents to deduct from their taxable in- 
come, expenses incurred in providing a 
college education for their children. H. 
R. 821 establishes a Federal-scholarship 
fund. Loans would be made, through 
State agencies, to needy and able stu- 
dents. It is heartening to see widespread 
support for such legislation. 

The following statement appeared in 
the January 28, 1958, issue of Higher 
Education and National Affairs, pub- 
lished by the American Council on Edu- 
cation: 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION WITNESS 
UrGEs ACTION ON TAX CREDIT PLAN 

Testimony in favor of a tax credit plan 
to relieve taxpayers of part of the burden 
of paying tuition and fees for college stu- 
dents was given before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House on January 15 by 
Dr. John F. Meck, vice president and treas- 
urer of Dartmouth College. Appearing as 
a spokesman for the American Council on 
Education, Dr. Meck was also authorized to 
represent the American Alumni Council, the 
Association of American Colleges, and the 
State Universities Association. The plan 
which he advocated is an important item in 
the council’s proposed program of Federal 
action to strengthen higher education in the 
service of the Nation. Excerpts from his 
testimony follow: 

“Our testimony, Mr. Chairman, concerns 
(1) the great public need for insuring that 
@ greater proportion of our best qualified 
youth attend institutions of higher learning 
in order to secure the maximum develop- 
ment of human resources urgently required 
by this country, and (2) a basis for meeting 
@ part of that urgent need by a program 
of assistance to those individua] taxpayers 
who bear a heavy share of the burden of 
financing students at these institutions. 

“We propose a tax credit plant such as is 
set forth in H. R. 765 introduced in the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress by Representa- 
tive McCartnuy of Minnesota, in H. R. 1064 
introduced by Representative Boacs, of 
Louisiana, and in several other bills. 


“THE NATION'S SHORTAGE OF EDUCATED 
MANPOWER 


“All of us are well aware, I know, that the 
present shortage of trained manpower in the 
United States has not come about as an 
aftermath to the appearance of sputniks. 
The shortage has existed for some years. 
The recent explosive developments in scien- 
tific activity have simply turned the spot- 
light of public interest upon an already 
existing problem: * * * 

“A combination of factors has created a sit- 
uation involving a shortage in the number of 
college-age and college-educated persons on 
the one hand and of critical demand for per- 
sons educated to the height of their ca- 
pacity on the other hand. The shortage of 
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college-age persons is beginning to improve 
this year, and this improvement may be ex- 
pected to continue for 10 years or more. But 
the Nation has not yet solved the problem of 
how to get more of this prime manpower re- 
source into the colleges in order that more 
of our young men and women may achieve 
their highest potential development. 


“THE INCREASING COST OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


“It is generally known, of course, that fi- 
nances are a major barrier to students, and 
that this barrier grows higher every year. 
The President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School in its Second Report 
last August said: ‘Sending children to col- 
lege involves for most families an extraord- 
inary peak of financial burden, and this bur~ 
den may grow as hard-pressed institutions 
find it necessary to increase tuitions to sup- 
port higher faculty salaries and other in- 
creased costs.’ 

“Colleges and universities, both public and 
private, have been forced to raise tuition 
and fees in a determined but usually unsuc- 
cessful effort to keep pace with rising costs. 
The cost of room, board, travel and other 
items important to student living on the 
campus has gone up in proportion to the in- 
creases in living costs elsewhere. The United 
States Office of Education reported this year, 
in a publication entitled ‘Costs of Attending 
College,’ that tuition and fees alone, be- 
tween 1940 and 1957, increased 89 percent in 
public colleges and 83 percent in private col- 
leges. This study shows that from 1940 to 
1957 the average student cost of attending 
public colleges, including tuition, fees, and 
other items important to student housing, 
advanced from $747 to $1,493 a year, and the 
cost of attending private colleges advanced 
from $1,023 to $2,047 a year. In both public 
and private colleges, the increase in just 17 
years is almost exactly 100 percent. Latest 
figures of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, moreover, based on reports from insti- 
tutions enrolling more than 80 percent of 
college students in the United States, reveal 
that costs to college students and their fam- 
ilies are still climbing. * * * 

“It can be readily demonstrated that the 
increase in charges to students could justi- 
fiably be much greater. * * * 

“At present American colleges cannot ob- 
tain sufficient revenues to permit even a 
minimum satisfactory pay scale for the 
members of their faculties, let alone a pay 
scale which will attract well-trained teach- 
ers into the profession to meet the great 
need of the future. The point has been 
made more than once that, in effect, faculty 
members by accepting subminimal pay, 
have been helping to hold down students’ 
costs and thereby indirectly subsidizing 
students. 

“In their efforts to help worthy students, 
however, the colleges have been doing even 
more than holding down the cost of tuition 
to the needy student. This has been done 
by using a substantial part of their operat- 
ing funds for scholarships and other types 
of financial aid to students. A recent sur- 
vey of 25 colleges with enrollments under 
3,000 made by Treasurer John M. Schlegel, 
of Lafayette College, shows that total stu- 
dent aid in 1 year was $4 million, only 36 
percent of which was endowed, * * * It. is 
apparent, then, that even with college costs 
to the student held to a minimum—often 
at a sacrifice for the faculties—the number 
of qualified students requiring aid has been 
an additional drain on financial resources 
of the colleges. 

“GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF THE TAX CREDIT 

“If a measure of tax relief were given for 
student tuition and fees paid to tax-exempt 


public and private educational institutions, . 


many parents might be expected to reap- 


praise their financial ability to pay the costs 
of a child’s education, and more 
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would actually enjoy the oppo es 
which our country is committed to ‘ 
Many parents in the $8,000, $10,000 and ey, 
the $12,000 a year brackets, who now require _ 
partial scholarships in order to k 
children in college, would be able to forego — 
these scholarship funds, thus making them 
available for children coming from homes of 
less financial ability. Many institutions, 
without curtailing the support now Se 
given to superior students from low-income 
homes, could conserve some of the opera. 
tional funds now used for scholarships and_ 
make them available for faculty salaries ang _ 
maintenance of plants, thus improving the 
quality of instruction. 

“The -plan proposed, which has been 
studied in several different forms by numer. 
ous educational groups for several years, is 
based on a formula suggested by the resolu: 
tions committee of the taxation section of 
the American Bar Association at its 1954 
convention. Briefly, the plan provides that 
30 percent of student tuition and fees acty. 
ally paid by the taxpayer to the institution 
be applied as a tax credit on the amount of 
income tax otherwise payablie. This means 
that all taxpayers who pay a given amount of 
tuition and fees to a college would receive 
the same tax benefit in dollars, regardless of — 
whether their income tax bracket be 20 per~ 
cent, 50 percent, or 91 percent. ci 

“There is now general agreement among 
those who have been involved in the study 
by educational groups that this tax credit 
method is much superior to the previously 
suggested plan by which the.cost of tuition 
and fees would have been deductible from 
income. The tangible advantage to those in 
low-income brackets is very substantial. 


“The following will illustrate the relative 
effects of the two methods. If we assume an 
$800 tuition, and such tuition were ) 
deductible, then the taxpayer in the 20-per- 
cent bracket would save $160 of taxes, while 
the taxpayer in the 50-percent bracket would 
save $400 of taxes. If, on the other hand, 30 
percent of the tuition were allowed as a tax 
credit, then bath the parent in the 20-percent 
bracket and the parent in the 50-percent 
bracket would be given tax relief to the ex- 
tent of $240 (30 percent of $800) from his 
Federal tax bill. * * * 

“ESTIMATED LOSS OF REVENUE 


“The loss of revenue to the Treasury under 
the tax credit plan cannot be estimated with 
accuracy partly because the statistics on © 
which an up-to-date analysis must rest ame 
unavailable. A fair approximation € 
suggested, however, using as a base 
statistics for the academic year 1953-54, tl 
latest compiled by the United States 
Education. It should be noted that the 
credit plan would not permit a taxpayer 
take credit on any funds supplied by the 
Federal Government or any other outside 

E In short, if part or all of » student 
tuition and fees is paid in effect by the Fed~ 
eral Government, @ State, an industrial con- 
cern, a foundation, or an educational institu 
tion itself, no tax credit would accrue to the 
taxpayer on the amount of such a paymeé 
Hence in making this estimate a number @ 
substantial deductions, some of which defy 
refined estimates, ate to be made from 
reported gross income of the instit 
from tuition and fees. . a 

“In 1953-54 the total amount receiv 
1,871 institutions of higher educati 
tuition ‘and fees was $598,547,000. 
amount $44,368,000 was received 
Federal Government on behalf of 
and therefore should be deducted. : 
same year there were cash contributions 
students for scholarships, fellowships ™ 
prizes of $74,789,000, of which 
two-thirds, or $50 million, it may 
be assumed was applied toward tuiti 
fees. In addition the Federal Go 
makes payments toward tuition in the. 
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and Air Force ROTC programs 
s fellowships through the National Science 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Public Health Service and other agencies. 
‘when all these deductions are made, it can 
: tly be estimated that in 1954 = 
of tuition payments against which the 
nt tax credit would be computed 
/ would have been much less than 500 million 
making the revenue loss less than $150 mil- 
Yion as of that year, assuming that all 
> families paying tuition had net incomes suf- 
ficient to make them subject to ‘income 
tax. ees? . 
“RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER PLANS FOR 
STUDENT AID 


“The tax credit plan is offered as one 
sound part of the answer, but not the com- 
answer, to the problem of opening the 

door of higher education to all qualified 
youth. Very special attention, for example, 
js required for the children of families with 
incomes below the Federal income tax brack- 
ets. The American Council is on record as 
an advocate of Federal scholarships, with a 
test as to means and ability. It is our 
position that the tax credit plan and Federal 
scholarships would complement each other, 
each program meeting @ particular need, 
and each relieving the other of a part of 
the financial load. As the tax credit plan 
would make possible greater support of stu- 
dents from family resources, there would be 
less need of scholarships; as scholarships 


fees for able but low-income students, there 
would be fewer claims for income tax credit. 

“Certainly it can be said that the tax 
credit plan would give immediate encourage- 
ment to thousands of families now doubtful 
of their ability to send their children to col- 
lege, and would permit them to plan con- 
fidently for the future. The present de- 
mands upon American higher education - 
clearly seem to indicate the wisdom of a 
supporting program of such broad, under- 
girding strength as the tax credit plan. It 
avoids completely any threat of Federal con- 
trol of higher education, it is simple and 
efficient to administer, and it will give a real 
impetus toward solving the shortage of 
trained manpower which must be solved if 
our Nation is to survive.” 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE" 


Additional copies of Government. publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 

as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
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, and of- LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OP 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Copr or Laws OF THE UNITED StaTEs 


Tite 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
Trtte 44, SecTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 


respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. , 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate.and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return..of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the R®eorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

:4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning 


5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings. of 
pr, arall speeches shall be set in 
the style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been-returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a_period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 





‘of corrections of the original copy and shall 


not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern-« 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNcrREssIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Mémber when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, teie- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contrave1tion of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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The Southwest and the Next Decade—An 
Overall Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 — 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the Nation’s outstanding in- 
dustrial and agricultural research au- 
thorities is Dr. Harold Vagtborg, presi- 
dent of the Southwest Research Insti- 
tute of San Antonio. 

Formerly head of the Armour Re- 
search Foundation and the Midwest Re- 
search Institute, Dr. Vagtborg has for 
the last decade headed the San Antonio 
institute, which now conducts more than 
$5 million of research volume annually. 

In a recent issue of the Texas Parade 
magazine, published at Austin, Dr. Vagt- 
borg gave an overall review of the South- 
west and the next decade. He cited spe- 
cific facts to back up his conclusion that 
the future of the Southwestern economy 
looks bright. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Dr. Vagtbore’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue SOUTHWEST AND THE Next DECADE—AN 
OVERALL REVIEW 


(Dr, Harold Vagtborg, guest publisher) 


The last decade saw a greater economic 
development in the Southwestern States 
than was realized in the United States as 
& whole. The same will be true in the next 
decade. Southwesterners have always been 
proud of their past, but are more inclined to 
look to the future because their land has 
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ized as a frontier area where goods 
manufactured elsewhere are distributed to 
the population. In the past decade popu- 
lation increase in the Southwestern States 
was 2% percent greater than the national 
average, and in the next decade it will be 
at least 3% percent greater than the na- 
tional average. In 1967, the 6 Southwestern 
States "will have a population of 21 million 
as compared to the population of 15 mil- 
lion in 1947. 

In the past, industries of the Southwest 
have been primarily engaged in the conver- 
sion of natural raw materials to raw ma- 
terials for manufacturing industries. These 
were then shipped out of the region in bulk 
for processing elsewhere. In contrast, the 
next decade will see the growth of secondary 
operations emphasizing the production of 
final consumer goods. Local consumption 
due to higher population and a higher 
standard of living will be partly responsible 
for this trend, but much of it will be due 
to the fact that the Southwest is more and 
more becoming a place from which con- 
sumer goods can be distributed economically 
to the entire Nation and abroad. 

Alreatly the ports of Houston, New Orleans, 
and Galveston are among the 5 or 6 largest- 
ranking tonnage-handling ports in the 
United States, and being natural gateways to 
all of Latin’ America, even greater markets 
are in the offing. The last decade has pin- 
pointed our water problem. The next dec- 
ade will solve it with all of the technological 
factors that we have at hand. In most of 
the Southwest our water problem has not 
been one of not getting enough over a pe- 
.riod 6f years under natural conditions. It 
has been one of inability to hold it and use 
it properly. Reservoirs, canals, evaporation 
control, and better agricultural practices will 
provide surface and underground water in 
sufficient quantities to meet the require- 
ments of an increasing industrial and agri- 
cultural economy. 

Present-day methods must and will change 
to meet future requirements. This will come 
about through research and learning how to 
produce more goods from less raw material at 
the lowest possible cost. It means the opti- 
mum utilization at greatest economy of all of 
our resources. Technological research will, 
therefore, expand as it has so substantially 
in the past decade, and this, in turn, means 
greater emphasis on higher eduaction in 
science and technology. The Southwest un- 


that our educational institutions are gearing 
to meet the challenge. 
The Southwest is favored with an attrac- 


plains to mountains. It is a good place to 
live. Where people want to live is an impor- 
tant factor added to those that make eco- 
nomic progress inevitable. 

In summary, the future of the southwest- 
ern economy looks bright. In addition, the 
challenges posed: by world tensions call for 
the dynamic spirit which characterizes 


Presidential Prayer Breakfast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES) 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
morning Mr. Charles E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of People-to-People Foundation de- 
livered a splendid address to a thousand 
people assembled at the Presidential 
prayer breakfast in the city of Washing- 
ton. 

I think his address is outstanding and 
of far-reaching value and points out in 
an unusual way the necessary founda- 
tions—not only of our Nation, but of our 
civilization. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mr. Wilson’s address be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENTS BY CHARLES E. WILSON, PRESIDENT, 
PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE FOUNDATION, INC., PRESI- 
DENTIAL PRAYER BREAKFAST, INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP COUNCIL, MAYFLOWER 
Horet, Fesruary 6, 1958 
Mr. President, distinguished guests, it is 

more than an inspiration in attending an 
early morning meeting to invoke the blessing 
of Almighty God on the work of our Presi- 
dent, his colleagues in the administration, 
the Congress, the courts of justice, the dedi- 
cated men and women in uniform, and all 
others having to do with the welfare and se- 
curity of our Nation. 

It is also symbolic of the spiritual heritage 
of the American people drawn from all the 
old countries to the New World seeking the 
right to worship their Maker as He was made 
known to them. From this right of religious 
freedonf flows all other liberties, enjoyed by 
our countrymen and instinctively sought by 
the people of the earth everywhere. 

In the past half century, as we look back, 
it is clear mankind has been caught in a 
conflict of ideologies—the forces of sheer 
materialism and dictatorship against the de- 
sire and right of individuals to seek “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” under 
law. 

From our very beginnings at Plymouth 
Rock, Jamestown, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and carried forward by the western pioneers, 
our history is replete with the theme “This 
Nation Under God,” which Governor Daniel 
will develop later. William Bradford, re- 
membered as the Governor of Plymouth, 
said “As the Lord’s free people, they joined 
themselves in the feilowship of the Gospel, 
to walk in all His ways made known.” 

And the wise William Penn, in an early 
people-to-people prediction, had this to say, 
“Though good laws do well, good men do 
better. Governments, like clocks, go from 
the motion men give them, and as govern- 
ments are made and moved by men, so by 
them are they ruined. Wherefore govern- 
ments rather depend upon men than men 
upon governments. Let men be good, and 
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government cannot be bad; or it be ill, they 
will cure it.” 

Today, the moral responsibility of the in- 
dividual human being is greater than per- 
haps ever before in history. He has leaped 
forward into space with technological ad- 
vances challenging his spiritual ability to 
cope with them. He has found that ma- 
terialism and utter self-comcern now 
threaten his very physical existence. He 
needs and he seeks a spiritual reawakening. 

Through his own deeds he has come face 
to face with the divine admonition, “Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.” In two generations, he has witnessed 
the inherent truth in the Scriptures which 
tells us, “He who lives by the sword will 
perish by it.” 

Governments cannot do for man that 
which he will not first do for himself in his 
own heart and in his*own home. 

Mr. President, men will always be grateful 
to you for inspiring a program of people-to- 
people communication; to do for themselves 
what governments have been unable to do; 
to bring about understanding and confidence 
between the everyday people of the world, 
which has now become one neighborhood 
with one great common purpose: survival. 

I, for one, have no fears in open and honest 
comparisons of the Communist way of life 
with that of free people. I welcome the ex~- 
change agreement recently announced be- 
tween the United States and Russia. Let the 
scientist, the sthdent, the teacher, the home- 
maker of each nation visit one another. Let 
us-—engage in cultural and athletic exhibi- 
tions and exchanges. We have much to 
learn, much to give, nothing to fear. Let 
us know one another. This is the very es- 
sence of the people-to-people idea. 

Within the past 2 months, Khrushchev has 
laid bare the utter godlessness of communism 
and the Communist leaders. 

It is a singular thing that the Bible says 
nothing about not believing in God. It 
simply says that not do so is foolish. It says, 
“The fool hath said in his heart, ‘There is no 
God.” The man who thinks can find 
abundant proofs of God’s existence wherever 
he turns his eyes. 

Every man paints his own picture of God. 
Speak God’s name in the ears of a thousand 
men and a different conception is aroused 
in the mind of each one, because what we 
are, determines What we see. 

If you have no sense of a ruling and over- 
ruling God, the thoughtful man sees much 
to distress him in these parlous times, as in 
many times past. : 

In the dark days before the Civil War, when 
everything seemed lost for the slaves, Fred- 
erick Douglas was speaking very pessimisti- 
eally to a great audience at Rochester, N. Y. 
When Sojournec Truth got up and stretching 
out her bony arm toward Douglas, she asked, 
“Frederick, is God dead?” 

There is the crux of the whole matter. God 
is not dead and we may be sure justice and 
right will prevail. 

Wrong .has triumphed for a time in too 
many parts of the world. Good causes may 
have had many setbacks. It may seem that 
all that is right has been outmoded—not if 
you still believe God lives and reigns, you 
cannot dispair. 






defied. Napoleon's creed that 
the side of the strongest battalions has once 
more come to the front. But God has 
abdicated. He is still in control-of things, 
be sure of that. 


It may even be that the world will 
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to suffer yet more, before men feel as they 
should—their utter dependence on God. 

There have- been events in recent years 
that gave us reason to believe that fear of 
God had so faded out of the thought of men 
that not even the veriest rascal that walks 
the earth is afraid of God now. 

But I also firmly believe that human na- 
ture has been disclosing itself anew to us 
and that these dark times have reinterpreted 
God to us. 

We have come to feel that all that is best 
in life is lost to us unless the God who is 
on the throne of the universe is one who will 
deal out justice to men. 

Sickened by brutal atrocities and impudent 
dishonesties we have come to feel that God 
could not be God unless He is angry at the 
blatantly wicked every day. 

The founders of America knew and pro- 

claimed that the American idea would suc- 
ceed only insofar as the people of this Nation 
were themselves, by an inner dedication and 
discipline, governed and directed by Almighty 
God. 
The time of our delivery from the chaos 
caused by atheistic communism with its 
consequent world turmoil, savage injustices 
and brutalities, will be coincident with the 
acceptance by the people of the world of this 
same inner dedication and discipline, gov- 
erned and directed by the God of their re- 
spective concepts of deity. 

Mr. President, im recent days, two dis- 
tinguished Americans, Adm. Lewis Strauss 
and Adlai Stevenson have suggested that the 
time has come when men of goodwill from 
the nations of the earth, meet under non- 
governmental auspices to engage in frank and 
full discussions how mankind may find a 
safe-conduct pass into the new and unex- 
plored world now opened by the unlocking 
of the atom and the piercing of space. With 
these suggestions, I heartily concur, and 
you may recall, sir, as early as June 6, last 
year, we offered the facilities of the People- 
to-People Foundation to carry forward Ad- 
miral Strauss’ original suggestion made May 


last. 
Such a meeting of the thinkers and doers 









February 6 
The Essentials of Success ae 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OP? THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres. 
ident, on Saturday, January 25, 1953 
before the Accolade Chapter, Order of 
DeMolay, in Bayonne, N. J., a distin. 
guished citizen of New Jersey, Mr 
George E. Stringfellow, of East Ora 
made a notable and eloquent address on 
the subject of the essentials of success, 

In light of the challenging character 
of this address I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. e" 

There being no objection, the address - 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: e 

Tue EssenTiats or Success 

(Address by George E. Stringfellow, of East 

Orange, N. J., deputy imperial potentate, 

AAONMS, and member at large of the In- 

ternational Supreme Council, Order of De- 


of Accolade Chapter, Order of DeMolay, 

Bayonne, N. J., January 25, 1958) ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, members of Accolade 
ter, Order of DeMolay, and distinguished 
guests, thank you for the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the celebration of your 35th 
anniversary. It is a great occasion. : 

DeMolay’s objective to create leaders 
and develop character is unexcelled and 
through its precept and example, is filling 
a great world need. A large number of your 
chapter’s graduates have taken their place in 
the world as topflight citizens. Guided 
your teachings on reverence and love of 
parents, on patriotism, courtesy, cleanliness, 
and fidelity, they are exemplary 
am happy to congratulate your chapter on 
its achievement. 

I should like to speak to you briefly on 
the essentials of success. Broadly speaking, 
there are three essential ingredients that de- 
termine one’s success in any endeavor. They 





are: 
1. Integrity; 
2. Industry, and 
3. Thrift. 
INTEGRITY 


Integrity is taken from the Latin word 
wholeness. It implies 









of our own minds.’* st 
America’s greatest asset is not her min 
deposits, her forests, her know-how, oF | 
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1958 
seem to understand the meaning of integ- 
rity. Therefore, they cannot be trusted. 
They are baffled by the simple, honest and 
direct statements of men of integrity. 
INDUSTRY 
may be defined as concentration 

elves ctorts to a task or business. One 
of the clearest lessons of history is that na- 
tions composed of citizens who are indolent, 

e-seeking, and who have no zest for 
work, never become great. Similarly, those 
nations that have attained greatness, lose 
their influence when their citizens grow lazy 

listless. 
one has great talents, industry will im- 
prove them. If one has moderate ability, 
will supply their deficiencies. 
Nothing worthwhile is denied to well di- 
rected labor. Nothing worthwhile is ever 
attained without it. Thomas Alva Edison’s 
reputation for industry is a good example 
of what one can accomplish by well directed 
industry, even though one may have many 
impediments in his path. 
THRIFT 

Like integrity and industry, thrift is an 
old-fashioned work, but it is indispensable 
to success. It has been defined as the wise 
use of human nad material resources. The 
term implies reasonable savings and wise 
spending. The essence of thrift is to spend 
less than one earns. 

“If you know how to spend less than you 
get,” said Benjamin Franklin, “you have 
found the philosopher’s stone”—and I might 
add, you have discovered one of the vital 
elements of success. 

Thrift requires determination to hold to a 
fixed purpose and to do first things first. It, 
requires foresight and self-denial. In our 
homes, it means economy of everything we 
use. In government it means conservation 
of resources and efficient spending of public 
funds. 

Extravagance breeds loose morals and 
graft. It was extravagance that ruined 
Rome and extravagance can ruin the lives 
of individuals, and if it takes root in Amer- 
ica, it can destroy our way of life for which 
many of our Founding Fathers laid down 
their lives that we might live in liberty, 

It is a sacred duty of our citizens to prac- 
tice thrift and eliminate extravagance 
everywhere. 

And so, if you would succeed in any en<- 
deavor, make yourself a symbol of integrity. 
Do your share of work and be thrifty with 
the results of your efforts. 

These three ingredients, in my opinion, 
oy the formula for success, happiness and 

y. 
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Senator Ellender’s Reports on Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS —~ 
HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 
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Tuer Listen Now 

For 3 years Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of 
Louisiana, has traveled extensively through 
Russia and brought back a report of what 
he saw, _ 

Each time he has told the same story; the 
Russians were making rapid progress in edu- 
cation, armaments, and industry, particularly 
hydroelectric powerplants. 

What Senator ELLENpER had to say to the 
Senate after his 1955 trip fell on deaf ears. 
After the second trip, he was not given a 
great deal more attention. But, when the 
Senator reported the other day on his 1957 
trip, the Senate Chamber was crowded and 
those present listened attentively. 

Senator ELLENDER does not lack for hearers 
now. It remains to be seen, however, how 
far the Congress and the Eisenhower admin- 
istration will go in adopting his recommen- 
dations of free intercourse between the 
United States and Russia and the settle- 
ment of the dispute between Israel and the 
Arab nations, 





Efficient Use of Forest Products Will Help 
To Make the Nation Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
natural resources are often thé test of a 
country’s might and effectiveness. For- 
ests are a vital resource but we do not 
always use them wisely. 

In the Portland Oregonian for No- 
vember 10, 1957, an excellent article on 
thrifty and thorough use of forest prod- 
ucts was written by John L. Denny, busi- 
ness editor of that daily paper. 

Because his article emphasizes so suc- 
cintly the need for my own State par- 
ticularly—and Oregon is the leading 
lumber State in the Nation—to improve 
its use of every twig and faggot of wood, 
I ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
patch by Mr. Denny be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues of the Senate. 

' ‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of November 

10, 1957] 
EFrricrent Use or Forest Propucts WILL 
Hete To MAKE THE NATION STRONG 
(By John L. Denny) 

Phenomenal increase in the conversion of 
forest industry leftovers into useful and 
marketable products has been achieved by 
the Pacific Northwest pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

Oregon, however, is lagging far behind 
Washington and has a long way to go in 
utilization of sawmill leftovers. 

Northwest Pulp and Paper ‘Association re- 
Ported last week that the industry has 
boosted pulp production more than 50 per- 
cent with only a 6 percent increase in logs 
cut in the past decade. 

This has been achieved by a seven-fold in- 
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thinnings harvested on lands that have pro- 
duced earlier crops of trees. 


NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE FIGURES USED 


Washington is considerably ahead of 
Oregon in utilization of all the tree. The 
disparity between the two States was 
brought into sharp focus recently by Crow’s 
Lumber Digest. The industry magazine, us- 
ing figures for 1955, said Washington uses 
only 63 percent much timber as Oregon each 
year, but realizes 21.4 percent more in final 
forest products for each 1,000 board feet of 
timber. Washington gets 28.9 percent more 
payroll dollars out of each 1,000 board feet 
of logs. 

Washington produced $149.96 worth of 
final products from each 1,000 board feet 
of logs cut, compared with $121.09 in 
Oregon. 

Oregon, which has more timber resources, 
produced lumber valued at %726,750,000— 
nearly three times that of Washington. 

But in total value of forest products other 
than lumber, Washington exceeds Oregon— 
$619,700,000 to $448,450,000. 

NEW PLANTS NEARLY READY 


Progress in utilization and diversification 
since 1955 may have narrowed the disparity 
somewhat, and further progress is indicated 
by big paper and softboard plants soon to 
go into operation in Oregon. 

But as Crow’s pointed out, if Oregon got 
the same value out of a log as Washington 
does, this State’s annual forest income would 
soar almost $250 million. 

The pulp industry survey showed that 
about one-half of the wood consumed by 
the region’s pulp mills consists of chips, saw- 
mill wastes and farmerwood. Ten years ago 
nearly all of it was in the form of logs. 
Last year the industry paid $116 million for 
its wood supply, and produced more than 
3 million tons of pulp—one-fifth of the Na- 
tion’s total production. Payrolls for some 
18,500 workers is nearly $100 million. 





New Year’s Message by Stanley Marcus 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
former Minnesotan, now living in Texas, 
has calied my attention to an impressive 
New Year’s message published by Stan- 
ley Marcus, president of Neiman-Marcus 
stores, in Dallas and Houston. Because 
it is a cogent, compelling message from 
a clear-thinking American citizen inter- 
ested in his country and its people, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the 
message, as published in the Dallas- 
Times Herald. 


There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT 


Whatever the weather on this New Year’s 
morning, there must be for many of us a 
deep sense of chill in the air. Warmth 
comes from within as well as without, and 
1957 brought little warmth of security to 
Americans. We find ourselves this morning 
second rate—at least in one vital area of 
science. Comedians may joke about sput- 
nik, but our laughter is a little hollow. For 
this was a field in which we thought we were 
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invincible, and itm which our friends 
throughout the world thought we were in- 
vincible. 

Well, we’re not. Obviously and measur- 
ably and in front of the whole world, we've 
been beaten to the punch. Any student of 
the prize ring knows that it is unsound 
practice to be beaten to the punch. You 
can get away with it once, maybe—any 
more than that and there’s going to be a 
new champion. : 

In Paris, President Eisenhower called for 
heroic efforts to steer the world toward true 
peace. The question then becomes, from 
whom? 

As one citizen, it seems to me that the 
heroic efforts are going to have to come from 
us, the American people. We're going to 
have to rise up and insist that our educa- 
tional system be geared to produce not only 
first-class scientists but the men of vision 
who can lead us effectively. And this can’t 
be done simply by building new schools— 
we must also find and pay for the best 
possible teachers. We must insist that our 
Government implement a strong program in 
basic scientific research as well as applied 
science. We must make sure that the funds 
are available for intensive medical research 
so that one day we may perhaps supply the 
world with the cure for cancer, as we did 
the vaccine against polio—no single thing, 
not a thousand sputniks, could make such 
a contribution to humanity. We must in- 
sist that our military be united in fact as 
well as in theory, and we must insist that 
our_own Government tell us the truth, 
frankly and honestly. Without truth there 
is no knowledge. Without knowledge, we, 
from whom heroism is asked, are paralyzed. 

Not one of these things comes free. They 
eost, as freedom costs. And the cost is 
never completely paid. Freedom keeps cost- 
ing and always will, for it is a fragile thing, 
made strong only by the strength and the 
love of its defenders. We Americans have 
paid before. We will, of course, proudly pay 
again during this fateful New Year, and 
again and again and again, next year and 
always. For this extraordinary and marvel- 
ous possession, no price is too high. 

NermaNn-Marcus Co., 
STANTEY MARCUS. 



















































Soil Bank Confusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled, “Soil Bank Signups End 
in Typical Confusion,” as taken from the 
January 23, 1958, issue of The Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution. 

There beirig no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

Sor Bawx Srewvurps Env tn Trpicat Conrusion 





the soil bank resulted from the kind of bum-_ 
bling at which the current leadership of the 
United States Department of Agriculture ts 
80 adept. 

The period for signing up for the program 
began January 13, and was to continue until 
March 7. Instead, it suddenly was broken 
off after only 4 days. Demand to 
was about to exceed the supply of funds, 
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By stupidly placing the program on a first- 
come, first-served basis the Department had 
enabled those at the head of long lines, many 
of which began f in the bitter cold 
of night, to qualify while those at the end 
of the line were excluded. The latter have 
a legitimate gripe. 

Now, Department officials admit, it may 
be found advisable to prorate county funds 
among all who wish to participate. . This 
would mean that some farmers who already 
had signed up would be required to cut down 
on their retired acres so as to share with 
others. This appears to be the most logical 
solution advanced so far. : 

But why in the name of commonsense 
wasn’t that done in the first place? 
didn’t they learn from past experience? 

Hindsight, of course, will never accomplish 
as much as foresight. Unfortunately, this 
administration shows a remarkable dearth 
of both when it comes to farm matters. 





Troops and Brooklyn Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM-THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 





Washington Evening Star for January 


31, 1958, published an interesting article 
entitled “Troops and Brooklyn Schools,” 
written by David Lawrence. Mr. Law- 
rence draws a comparison between the 
unfortunate situation in the public 
schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the tragic 
events last fall in Little Rock, Ark. 

I ask unanimous consent that this im- 
portant article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

TROOPS AND BROOKLYN SCHOOLS—JUVENILE 
VIOLENCE THERE RECALLS APPEAL FOR UNITED 
States AcTIon BY LitTTte Rock OFFICIAL 

(By David Lawrence) 

Could Federal troops be used to police the 
schools in Brooklyn where incidents involv- 
ing rape, juvenile crime, racial friction and 


ings? 
The mayor of New York and the governor 
seemed reluctant for a while to put police 






dential assistant in charge of minority ques-__ 
tions, on Tuesday. September 24, 1967: “As — 


Why 


far as I’m concerned, we need action 
quickly as possible. We need Federa) ¢; 

Former Mayor Mann says that on the r 
ing of the same day Mr. Rabb told him 
he should send a telegraphed request for Feq. 
eral troops because this was necessary to clear 
our files. The mayor complied, and with 
a couple hours the President issued an 


stitution in protecting a State against do. 
mestic violence. * 


The collaboration between the White 


House and Mr. Mann in preparing the way 
for Federal troops is commented on by the 


former mayor of Little Rock as follows: 


“I read Max Rabb my telegram. He sug 


gested—and I made—a couple of 

changes.” z 
The text of the message sent at 9:15 4. 

by Mr.Mann wasasfollows: . ie 
“The immediate need for Federal troops 


i 


; 
Hu 


This, I con+ 
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writes: 4 
“I had in mind the use of United States 
























back on the situation— — 
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the Federal Government, so as to pre- y There has been some uneasiness about the 





to like their political views. 
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eeaty of Wisconsin’s New President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

‘ or 

HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


3 OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Thursday, February 6, 1958 








world’s great institutions of learning. It 
has distinguished itself worldwide in 
many fields, both in the natural sciences 
and in the social sciences and the arts. 
It has attracted students and teachers 
from every corner of the earth. In turn, 
‘it has sént its students into the sciences, 
into industry, government, the profes- 
sions, and the arts in the United States 
andother countries. Theimpact of ideas 
that have their origins in the University 
of Wisconsin is indeed universal. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is a matter 
of wide interest that the University of 
Wisconsin has chosen a new president. 
He is Dr. Conrad Elvehjem, dean of the 
graduate school, a scientist and scholar 
of international renown. 

I should like my colleagues to read the 
comments of one of the University of 
Wisconsin’s hometown newspapers, the 
Capital Times of Madison, on the oc- 
casion of Dr. Elvehjem’s promotion to the 
presidency. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix the edi- 
torial from the February 3 issue of the 
Capital Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Tones © be printed in the Recorp, 


Tue REGENTS CHose Wein mn PICKING Dr. 
ConrRaD ELVEHJEM 


The decision of the board of regents to 
Name Dr. Conrad Elvehjem pienideae of the 
| University to succeed Dr. Edwin B. Fred is one 
_ that will meet with the approval of friends 
‘Of the university and the public in general. 
Dr. Elvehjem, who has won international 
acclaim for his achievements in biochemistry, 
a home grown product. He was born with- 
sight of the State capitol dome. His edu- 
ae ene at his home State uni- 
Versity istinguished, teaching, re- 
— and-administrative records were made 


naming of a scientist to the presidency be- 
cause of the fear that present trends in edu- 
cation may result in 4 one-sided emphasis 
on science to the neglect of other studies 
necessary to build well-rounded citizens. 

Dr. Elvehjem’s words are reassuring. His 
reputation as a scholar and administrator 
support these assurances. 

Dr. Elvehjem would come pretty close to 
fitting the description of the egghead which, 
in recent years, has been used with such de- 
rision in describing people of intellectual at- 
tainment. It has been suggested that he 
might even be called the eggheads’ egghead. 

It is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that if the appointment had been made only 
a few years ago, Dr. Elvehjem may have been 
rejected because of his intellectualism. But 
the atmosphere has changed considerably 
since those days when Senator McCarthy and 
Vice President Nixon were driving eggheads 
out of public service. 

We join with the many well wishers who 
extend to Dr. Elvehjem best wishes for a 
bright future and to Dr. Fred a salute for a 
job well done. 





Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp two fine edi- 
torials on-the subject of price supports. 
The editorials were published in two of 
the leading North Dakota newspapers, 
the Grand Forks Herald and the Devils 
Lake Daily Journal. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: : , 
[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald of 

Januaty 19, 1958] 
Ir Szems To Me 

Despite the professed optimism of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, it isn’t 
likely much of his proposed new farm-sup- 
port program will get very far in Congress, 
whatever may be its economic merit. 

recommendation that his Department 
set price supports on basic 
crops and products between 60 and 
90 percent of parity, as against the present 
75 percent minimum, will meet plenty of 
opposition. 

It may be sound economics from a national 
viewpoint to cut dOwn on farm supports and 
thus lower ‘agriculture’s income materially, 
but it can hardly be the whole solution if we 
are to have reasonable assurance of an ade- 
quate farmincome, + 
_ On every hand the demand of labor is for 
more wages, greater buying power, increased 





How can it, then, say the standard of liv- 
for the farmer shall be cut sharply while 
the rest of: the national economy rides an 


prices -in all commodities, 
e taxes presumably are more equitably 


_- applied. 


I do not contend the old support program 
is the answer to the farm problem, but we 
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shouldn’t have to kill the patient to effect 
a cure. 

There seems little to cheer abovft in the 
broad picture of our international relations 
or our domestic economy. We are lagging in 
the arms race with Russia; we must increase 
the Federal debt limit; we cannot hope for 
any tax cut in the foreseeable future. 

We are told by President Eisenhower that 
we must be prepared for new sacrifices in 
our economy, but we hear little that indicates 
the Government is putting on the same sort 
of shoe, even in the activities that are not of 
a national-security nature. 

The administration says we must spend 
more on foreign aid, particularly because 
Russia is “helping” some of the countries we 
would like to “save” from communism. 

Russia, of course, is lending a billion and a 
half at a low rate of interest, and somehow 
this amount appears to be more potent than 
the more than 60 billion we have dumped 
into foreign countries, most of it as out- 
right gifts. 

We should haye learned by now that our 
foreign giveaways haven’t made many friends 
or influenced many important people. If 
60-plus billion couldn’t turn the trick, an- 
other $2 billion or $3 billion would hardly 
seem likely to accomplish it. 

The top boys argue that most of this for- 
eign aid is an important part of our defense 
program, and that naturally slows down op- 
position in Congress, for who wants to cripple 
our defense buildup. 

We have reached the stage where foreign 
countries tell us how much they must have 
from o dwindling tax resources if we are 
to sa them from communism, and they 
don’t want us interfering with their use of 
our money. 

But it will not be just the foreign countries 
that will seek to cash in on defense hysteria. 
Pressure groups at home will put on the 
squeeze in seeking to link defense with every 
pet project they can scrape up. 

There must be an awareness of this in 
Congress. We know the vast amounts that 
must be spent on the main job of raising 
our defenses above those of Russia, and that 
is the job we should stick to primarily. 

Just because someone runs up a flag on 
some project does not make it vital to our 
national security. The need in Congress and 
in the administration is to keep to the main 
job, and not start throwing money in every 
direction when someone shouts: “I gotta de- 
fense project.” A second look might show it 
unrelated to any defense need. 

The anticipated $5 billion increase in the 
national debt limit may be termed a “tem- 
porary increase,” but the spending programs 
outlined by President Eisenhower suggests 
that it will be there a long time. 

The $73.9 billion requested for the Federal 
budget is more than this or any other Gov- 
ernment has spent in peacetime, and if you 
wash out the bookkeeping camouflage, it is 
more than was spent at the peak of the 
Korean war, or police action, if you prefer. 

We are told the defense emergency is as 
acute as it would be in actual war, and if 
that is the case, perhaps there are many 
unrelated programs that can be trimmed or 
eliminated. ' 

This sort of thing was indicated as a likely 
procedure by President Eisenhower when he 
spoke in Oklahoma City last November and 
talked of savings that must be made to help 
offset some of the increased defense costs. 
He then said: 

“Savings of the kind we need can come 
about only through cutting out or deferring 
entire categories of activity. ‘This will be 
one of the hardest and most distaste7ul tasks 
that Congress must face, and pressure groups 
will wail in anguish.” 

We have our ears cocked for the wails, 
but in looking over the several proposals of 
the administration and party leaders, I doubt 
if the wails will be loud enough to be heard 
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in this region, removed as we are from Wash- 

ington. 

[From the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Daily 
Journal of January 23, 1958] 


BENSON PROPOSALS UNPOPULAR 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
hasn't made himself any more popular with 
his proposals for solving the farm problem. 

His plan to reduce the price support min- 
imum from 75 to 60 percent of parity on 
basic crops and dairy products has not been 
greeted with much enthusiasm by Congress, 
now in an election year. 

Most lawmakers from the farm belt, 
whether they be Democrats or Republicans, 
would hesitate facing their electors if they 
went along with Benson’s proposals. 

Benson stays in office by sufferance of the 
President and therefore does not worry too 
much about votes. He probably wouldn't 
win any elections in farm areas. In fact, 
it is generally believed that he has been 
responsible for Republican losses in Con- 
gress from the Midwest. 

This is the year for the GOP to make 
amends for those losses. Senator Youne, 
recently commenting on Benson, claims that 
the reason North Dakota has remained 
staunchly Republican in recent elections is 
because its Congressmen have refused to go 
along with Benson on farm policy. 

While other states have lost Republicans 
in Congress, North Dakota has continued to 
be one-sidedly for the GOP. 

All four North Dakota Congressmen come 
from that party, which is not unusual in 
this State. Though Republicans, they have 
refused to go along with Benson’s agricul- 
tural ideas, as has been the case with many 
other farm-state legislators. 

Benson’s plan to further cut supports, 
however effective on a long-range basis, 
would mean a further reduction in farm in- 
come, with an immediate adverse effect on 
towns like Devils Lake. Most of the lake 
region income comes from agriculture. Any- 
thing which tends to lower it is bound to be 
felt by the area’s entire economy. 

While Benson makes out a case for lower 
price crops, labor has other plans for keep- 
ing the cost of living at its high level. 

Laborite Walter Reuther has proposed a 
plan whereby auto workers would share in 
the profits of a corporation. Other demands 
are being made to increase labor’s buying 
power. 

If labor wins even some of its demands, 
it will mean continued high prices for the 
things farmers buy. Faced with lowered in- 
come, as proposed by Benson, more farmers 
may have to quit, further swelling the labor 
market. 

Unless other segments of the economy are 
willing to make sacrifices, the farmer in a 
minority role, should not have to bear the 
brunt of the burden. 

Efforts should be made to keep his income 
on a par with that of the rest of the econ- 
omy, in order to keep labor and industry 
at full employment. Cutting farm income 
eventually will have repercussions all down 
the line, for agriculture still is the Nation’s 
basic industry, one of economic foundations 
of our economy. 





The South’s Position Is Gaining 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 
THURMOND. Mr. President, 
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the right will always prevail in time. In 
recent months there has been a change 
in popular opinion on the importance of 
preserving constitutional government 
and supporting the system of checks and 
balances on which this Government was 
founded. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “South’s Position Gain- 
ing,” and published in the State, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., for February 2, 1958, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
In this editorial the Honorable S. L. 
Latimer, editor of the State, has given 
us food for thought. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Soutn’s GAINING POSITION 

There is increasing evidence that what 
might be termed “the South’s point of view” 
on preservation of the Constitution, and par- 
ticularly on the distressing trend of the 
United States Supreme Court, is becoming 
“the Nation’s viewpoint.” 

Please note that we say, “is becoming the 
Nation’s viewpoint” not that it has become, 
a distinction necessary for the sake of accu- 
racy. And it should be added that the fight 
is far from won; but hardly a day passes that 
there is not encouraging news that gains are 
being made. 

And why is this change coming about? 

For one thing the South is fighting—some- 
thing it did not do for too long a period— 
and for another thing, the South’s position 
is the right one. 

It often takes time for right to prevail but 
we are confident that in time it always does 
prevail, and will in the present crisis. 

Every person has influence, some in a wider 
sphere than others, but all of us have some, 
and it behooves us to do in our own way 
what we can to save our form of government 
from destruction. ; 





Journalistic Fraternity Report -Finds 
Governmental Secrecy Curtails Public’s 
Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most crippling defects in. our 
governmental operations is the denial by 
Government officials of the public’s right 
to know the facts about public business. 

Last week I received the consent of 
the Senate to associate myself with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hennincs] 
in sponsorship of his bill, S. 921, to pro- 
hibit abuse of the so-called housekeep- 
ing statute by Government officials in 
withholding from the public informa- 
tion which has no contern with security. 
I intend to-introduce further legislation 
in the near future to provide for fur- 
ther safeguards to the public’s right to 
know about its business. 
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excellent report, and its findir 
conclusions should be widely pubij 

An excellent summary of the re 
by Sigma Delta Chi appears - in | 
Capital Times of Madison, 
of February 3, 1958. This summ: 
written by Mack Hoffman, a mer 
the Capital Times staff. It is the 

account of the Sigma Delta Chi sty 
that I have seen anywhere. I am 
my colleagues will be most interestg 
reviewing this important info 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
mous consent to have the article by 
Hoffman printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rie 
orp, as follows: 
Sicma Detta Cur Hrrs WITHHOLDING or tne 

FORMATION—-FIND SECRECY CURTAILS ~ 

Lic’s RicuHt To Know 

(By Mack Hoffman) ay. 

The Army Intelligence Division has an — 
nounced that it is refusing to give clearance 
to a book on Army intelligence operations 
written by Lt. Col. Robert B. Rigg. . 

Colonel Rigg’s book, amazingly 
was written from material d 
1921 and was to be limited to the in 
operation of Gen. George Washington, — 

With examples such as this, the nce 
ment of freedom ‘of information 
of the professional journalistic rn 
Sigma Delta Chi, attacks secrecy in Govern. 
ment in a report which was ae | 
month. iy 

“Bureaucratic secrecy attained new 
in Federal Government during 1957,” 
port reads. “It engulfed virtually Pye 
Executive Government and in many areas 
deprived the people, the Congress, and the 
press of legitimate information of the rece 
ords of Government and the actions cee 
public servants.” - 9 

Take the case of the atom bomb. 

Atom bombs are common things, - 
United States, Russia, and England 
them, and France will soon test its 

America’s first atom bomb was f 
years ago. Thousands of Air Force, 
and Navy personnel and civilian e 
of the Atomic Energy Commission hi 
what an atom bomb looks like from the 
side. A model of an atom bomb was 
on public display in the Pentagon. 

Newspapers, wire services, and gaz 
have all asked the Department of I 
to release pictures of an atom bomb 
Department of Defense pictures, but 
the press has taken of the bomb on 
display. 

Yet no picture of one has been 
The reason, according to the comm 
port, is not that the Russians could’ 
any secréts from a picture of the be 
was dropped on Hiroshima. 

“The final reason given,” says the 
tee, “is, in effect that-this info 
restricted to prevent embarrassment 
troversy.” i 
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There are three problems unde 
widespread secrecy, the committee 
First is the Eisenhower Security_ 
10-501, which gives the heads of 17? 
agencies the privilege of censoring 
tion in the sacred name of national 
Second is the so-called houseke 
ute (5 U. S. C. 22) and the 1946 
tive Procedure Act (6 Uv. Ss. C. 1002) 
Tester 
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which themselves have been denied 
jnformation—are putting up @ struggle, the 
sigma Delta Chi committee says. 

“The Moss committee has been the center 
of the fight in Washington against excessive 
secrecy in the executive departments and in- 

D t Government agencies,” according 
to the committee report. r 
Complaints to the committee about Gov- 


On the other side. of the fence are the 
Wright Commission on Government Security 
- and the Coolidge Committee on Classified In- 


formation. 

The Wright Commission proposed that an 
editor or publisher could be fined $10,000 and 
spent to prison for 5 years for publishing 
secret information of the Government. 

What are some of these .Government 


secrets? 
Pictures of plush furnishings inside mili- 


eret” and then even the Congressman’s letter 
of request was stamped “Secret.” Represent- 
ative Pioop said: “It appears to me that this 
classification is designed to protect bureau- 
crats from embarrassment and not to:protect 
genuine military secrets from potential ene- 
mies of the country,” according to the report. 
' Trevor Gardner, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, prepared an article on 
ballistic missiles based solely upon material 
which he gleaned from high-school text- 
“books, which included the classroom formula 


stand this thrust. He sent it to the Security 
Review Office for clearance, Whereupon the 
Security Review people “blew their tops,” 
charged the article contained top-secret in- 
formation, and refused clearance. 
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is slanted and no doubt is respon- 
for the general confusion which char- 
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the plane. Two days later the Air Force 
released five pictures of the plane. 

In 1955 the Pentagon decided to deactivate 
@ number of reserve units. The press was 
not told about the move, but the tens of 
thousands of reservists who were affected 
were not about to keep the matter a secret. 

Even the Coolidge committee admits that 
something should be done about the growing 
number of Government secrets. It estimates 
that all the secret documents in the Depart- 
ment of Defense would fill a file drawer 575 
miles long. 
“The physical problem of merely examin- 


‘ing the documents to see if they should be 


declassified is a staggering one, and the 
problem gets worse as time passes,” the re- 
port says. ; 

“It took Harvard University 10 years and 
the help of Congress to persuade eight 
Federal agencies and bureaus to agree to 
declassification. of World War II records 
stored at the university which Harvard 
couldn't look at, couldn’t get declassified, 
couldn’t return to the Government, couldn't 
give away and couldn’t burn. It cost the 
university $1,200 a year in storage.” 

The White House is of no help in the 
problem, according to Sigma Delta Chi. 
Here is the report section titled “Conflicting 
Statements from the White House”: 

“On January 30, 1957, in answer to a ques- 
tion at a White House press conference from 
Pat Munroe, correspondent for the Albu- 
querque (N. Mex.) Journal, concerning the 
release of information on expenditure of 
public funds by junketing Congressmen, 
President Eisenhower said: a 

“‘as far as I am concerned, I stand on 
this general truth, there is no expenditure 
of public moneys except only involving that 
where public security itself is involved, that 
should not face the light of day any’time 
any citizen inquires for it.’ 

“That is a mighty statement in behalf of 
freedom of information and any and every 
editor of the free American press will say 
amen! Yet your committee reports the fol- 
lowing general truths: . 

“1, The records of the expenditure of the 
billions of Federal tax dollars are not open 
to the inspection of citizens, as: are the 
records of city, county, and State govern- 
ments throughout the land. 

“2. Audited reports of the expenditures of 
the billions of Federal tax dollars are not 
open to inspection of the citizens as is the 
case in city, county, and State governments 
throughout the land. : 

“On April 4, 1957, the Associated Press, in 
reporting on the Republican Women’s Con- 
ference at Washington, said: , . 

“ ‘President Eisenhower invited the Ameri- 
can people to be watchful of their Govern- 
ment leaders to make sure there is no loose- 
ness, no squandering, no racketeering, no 
lining of-the pockets in the big “spending 
for peace’.” 

“Yet, in view of the closed records of 
Federal Government and the absence of 
audited reports of the expenditure of the 
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edition of a book by Lt. Gen. Richard Taylor, 
originally published in 1879 under the title 
‘Destruction and Reconstruction.’ ” 

According to the report the review was 
submitted by the magazine Armor because 
the book was critical of the reconstruction 
period, and hence, critical of the Govern- 
ment. . . 

Snyder, in refusing the committee a look 
at the files on the security clearance on the 
book, used the umbrella of executive privi- 
lege and separation of powers. 

He denied the material under the princi- 
ple that such access was incompatible with 
the public interest and the proper preserva- 
tion of the separation of powers among the 
three great branches of Government. 

Commented Moss: “Laughable, if it were 
not. part of such a serious problem.” 





Lack of Advanced Educational Oppor- 
tunities Available to Indian Youth— 
Resolution of North Dakota Indian Af- 


fairs Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, a great 
deal has recently been said and written 
concerning the need for improving the 
educational opportunities available in 
our country. The North Dakota Indian 
Affairs Commission, on January 21, 
adopted a resolution pointing up the 
deplorable lack of opportunities avail- 
able to our Indian youth for advanced 
education. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the resolution printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PROPOSED BY THE NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AT THE JANUARY 
21, 1958, MEETING OF THE NorRTH DAKOTA 
INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMISSION AT THE STATE 
CaPIroL, Bismarck, N. Dak., AND PASSED 
UNANIMOUSLY BY THE COMMISSION 


Whereas it is necessary to educate as many 
of the youth as possible to supply the de- 
mands for professional and _ technically 
trained persons on a national basis; and 

Whereas the financial resources of Indian 
families living on North Dakota reservations 
is not adequate to provide financial assistance 
to youth desiring to enroll in college; and 

Whereas Indian youth are limited to at- 
tending Haskell Institute as their main source 
of education beyond high school and this 
school is primarily geared to 1- and 2-year 
training courses in trades and commerce; and 

Whereas past experience in educating In- 
dian youth gives evidence of their being able 
to better adjust to employment situations; 
and 

Whereas the percentage of Indian youth 
attending colleges after graduating from high 
school is considerably below the percentage 
of other students attending college: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Indian 
Affairs Commission respectfully urges the 
North Dakota congressional delegation to use 
their good offices in encouraging the Federal 
Government to provide adequate financial 
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assistance to all North Dakota Indian youth 


interested in obtaining advanced education. 





Nevada’s Mining Future Is Bleak 


EXTENSION CFP REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous conseht that an article en- 
titled ““Nevada’s Mining Future Is Bleak,” 
which appeared in the Reno (Nev.) 
Evening Gazette of January 25, 1958, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Nevapa’s MINING FutTuRE Is BLEAK—FALLING 
PRICES OF METALS BRINGS SHARP DROP IN 
MINERAL PRODUCTION 
A continuing drop in prices of metals por- 

tends a bleak future for the Nevada mining 

industry, according to a survey published 
in the monthly Nevada Mining Association 
newsletter. 

The letter, published by Louis D. Gordon, 
executive secretary of the association, dis- 
closes a sharp drop in the value of Nevada 
mineral production for 1957 and a continu- 
ing decline in total employment. 


DROP CONTINUES 


The association official esitmates that total 
1957 production was $83,411,000, about $43 
million less than in 1956. Total 1956 pro- 
duction was $126,234,615, and for 1955, $113,- 
291,751. 

Employment in Nevada mines was about 
2,300 less in December 1957, than in De- 
cember 1956, the newsletter continues. 
Many Nevada communities, formerly pros- 
perous and content, are now ghost towns 
or soon will be. This applies particularly 
to communities depending upon tungsten 
and lead-zine mining for their survival. 

The decline in prosperity for the mining 
industry has_resulted in a marked drop in 
net proceeds of mines payments to the vari- 
ous local taxing subdivisions, the association 
reports. 

The various producers havé paid $295,- 
300.76 in net proceeds taxes for the first half 
of 1957, as compared with $1,162,601.65 for 
all of 1956. Figures on the last half of 
1957 are not available, but the association 
official estimates the total payment for the 
year will be about half of that for 1956. 


ONLY FRACTION 


The association newsletter also reveals 
that Nevada tungsten’ production has dwin- 
dled to only a fraction of its former level. 

Nevada was a leading tungster producer 
in 1955 and 1956, the association letter said. 
Value of the State’s tungsten production in 


1955 was $22,750,662, in 1956 $19,263,193, and . 


in 1957, $1,802,300. 

Also declining in value was copper pro- 
duction with the 1957 output worth $46,620,- 
000-as compared with $58,878,050 in 1955 and 
$70,450,550 in 1956. 

Major tungsten producers now closed in- 
clude Getchell Mine, Inc., Humboldt County; 
Linka mine and mill, Lander County; Wah 
Chang Mining Corp., Lincoln County; Ne- 
vada Scheelite, Mineral County; Nevada- 
Pershing County. x 


Also closed is Nevada’s largest lead-zine 


operation, the Combined Metals Reduction 
Co, mine at Caselton, Lincoln County. Op- 
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erations of Consolidated Eureka Mining Co., 
and Eureka Corp., Ltd., have been curtailed. 
These mines produce a relatively high grade 
silver-lead ore and are able to continue pro- 
duction on a limited scale, through selective 
mining, the news letter reported. 


MERCURY DOWN _ 


The association reports also that Nevada 
mercury production is about $200,000 less 
than in 1956. The curtailed purchase pro- 
gram and heavy mercury imports May cause 
the Cordera Mining Co., Nevada’s only im- 
portant producer to close, the association 
reports. 

Silver production is expected to fall about 
$250,000 less than in 1956 while gold value 
is estimated at about $100,000 more than 
1956. 

The State continues as a leading copper 
producer, because of the output of Kenne- 
cott and Consolidated Coppermines in the 
Ely area and the Anaconda Co. operation at 
Weed Heights. 

The Anaconda Co. output, however, will 
be about 20 percent less than in 1956, the 
association secretary estimates. 

He also emphasizes the continuing efforts 
to make copper mining more efficient with 
the use of new explosives, mechanization and 
revision of shifts, and improvements in 
quarry practices at the Kennecott operation. 

The association news letter also makes note 
of the continuing negotiations for purchase 
by Kennecott of Consolidated Copper Mines 
properties in the Ely area. 

TO CUT COSTS 


The purchase, if effected, will reduce costs 
and insure large scale operations for an un- 
foreseeable number of years, barring further 
drastic reduction in copper prices, the asso- 
ciation reports. 

The association news letter reports that 
Kennecott, although largely an open pit op- 
eration, now is mining about 2,500 tons a day 
from the Deep Ruth underground project. 

The ore body, which contains an estimated 
25 million tons, is tapped by a shaft started 
in 1951. A smaller body known as the Min- 
nesota Hi, containing about 1% million tons 
is now being mined by the block-caving 
method. After this operation is completed, 
the larger Deep Ruth ore body will be tapped. 

The association also reported that produc- 
tion of iron ore from open pits has become 
a factor in Nevada’s mining economy with 
916,592 tons produced in 1956, and 751,000 
tons produced in 1957. 

Value of the 1956 tonnage was given by 
the Bureau of Mines as $2,498,374, and the 
1957 estimate of worth is $2,253.000. 

About 80 percent of the iron ore produced 
in Nevada is shipped to Japan, although very 
considerable quantities are considered to 
west coast and eastern domestic consump- 
tion. 

Revival of activity by the Round Mountain 
Gold Dredging Corp. also is reported, with 
milling of placer deposits scheduled March 1, 
1958. 

PLAN EXPANSION 


Expansion programs also are planned by. 
Basic, Inc., at Gabbs, with $114 million to be 
spent for new plant facilities, additions, and 
improvements. 

The United States Lime Products Corp. op- 
eration in Clark County has been acquired 
by the Flintkote Co., and activities are being 


body 
sium, Inc., in Clark County is expected this 


Further, the operations of ‘Titanium 
Metals Corp. in Clark have been halved be- 
cause of lack of demand for titanium. 

The final statement in the on min- 
ing in the. aopeidien tomate eaneene 

“Nevada's potential as a producer of metals 
and nonmetallics is unlimited, but many 
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foreign producers, with production ¢ 
a fraction of ours, subsidized by Un ‘ 
States grants from money furnished 
taxpayers, are slowly strangling the q 


ducers, in the form of tariffs, import} 
or both, the outlook for most segme 


coming hopeless.” 





New York School Strife 
EXTENSION ed “REMARKS - 


HON. STROM THURMOND — 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. dent. 
from time to time the News and Coiirier 
of Charleston, S. C., speaks out on ‘sub- 
jects that many newspapers in other sec. 
tions of the country seem to regard a5 — 
taboo. I ask unanimous consent thatan | 
editorial entitled “New York Schoo © 
Strife Offers Contrast to Peaceful Sepa 
ration in South,” and published 
February 3, 1958, issue of the Nees and 
Courier be printed in the Appendix of. 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the —— 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (8. C.) News and 
Courier of February 3, 1958] +e 

New York ScHOOL STRIFE OFFERS .» 

PEACEFUL SEPARATION IN SOUTH 

The bitter name calling between the b yoard 
of education of New York City anda y 


grand jury is confusing the issue ove! 
public schools of the Nation's largest tity. — 
































ently no longer could bear the 
his mixed-up student body has set of 
dispute that draws attention away 
main subject. 

That main subject is the safety of 
and grown people under present f 
The suicide, and the demands of the 
jury for assignment of policemen to 
schools, are only two dramatic s 
a deepseated sickness. 

Not all New York’s troubles in } 
schools are due te integration of B 
dren with Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 
would be no question, however, if 
ject were viewed honestly, that 
has made.a bad’ situation infinitel 

We look for no honest consic 
the problem in the northern press. 
certain notable exceptions, the 
press is dedicated to the principle 
aration of the races is illegal and i 
Therefore, other methods of deali 
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pas brought a reign of juvenile terror to 
New York City. 

While it is not popular to inject the race 
jgsue into the New York situation, there is 
no reason why we should hide the truth 
from those who are willing to open their 

and see. Meanwhile, we have read that 

the Department of Justice is considering re- 

soon of United States troops from 

the assignment of integrating a school at 

Little Rock, Ark. Perhaps the troopers will 
be transferred to New York. 

The simplest method of dealing with the 

jem of violence in areas where the races 
are mixed is the time-tested southern meth- 
od of separate schools. 





Need for Trained and Capable Teachers 
Confronts United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr.NEUBERGER. Mr. President, two 
paramount problems confronting the 
United States are, first, a shortage of 
trained and capable schoolteachers and, 
second, the proper balance to attain be- 
tween basic research and so-called in- 
yentions and mass production of gadgets 
and devices. 

If we do not achieve a supply of out- 
standing teachers who are adequately 
educated and fairly paid, we shall lag 
among nations in science, literature, and 
inthe humanities. 

If we do not provide for sufficient basic 
research, we shall find that we lack 
fundamental knowledge in such vital 
Tealms as medicine, defense, and tech- 


Two outstanding articles on these 





e science writer, Michael 
ask unanimous consent that 
these two fine presentations be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
afore © to be printed in the Recorp, 
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proportion of college teachers with doctor of 
philosophy degrees could easily be down by 
one-half. Even today, in fact, out of some 
9,000. annual graduate doctors of philosophy, 
only about 3,500 enter teaching, school ad- 
ministration or research. Finally, almost 
half the college graduates annually certi- 
fied to teach high school science decide not 
to enter the teaching profession after all. 

Educators say that poor pay and inade- 
quate facilities are primarily responsible. 
Thus there is a double-barreled job: The 
profession must be made more attractive 
and the teacher reservoir must be increased. 

In this situation what can the Federal 
Government do to help? 

Some educational groups favor straight 
subsidies to raise teachers salaries by Fed- 
eral funds channeled through the States. 
Some officials have recently suggested that, 
as an emergency aid to science education, 
Federal money might be given to the States 
so that they could use it to increase the pay 
of science and mathematics teachers. But 
many educators—even in the science field, 
which would benefit most— question the wis- 
dom of giving preferred status to some teach- 
ers and thus unbalancing the educational 
system. They prefer more specific and 
limited action. Here are some of the de- 
vices that might be used: 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Government now operates through the 
National Science Foundation a teacher- 
training program that has been very success- 
ful and which could be expanded. This year 
the summer institute program enabled 4,500 
science and mathematics teachers (nearly all 
from high schools) to attend special 6- to 
9-week training courses at 96 colleges. The 
colleges, using Federal funds, selected the 
teachers and ran the course of study. 

Too often high-school teachers in science 
and mathematics never studied these sub- 
jects in college. And rapid developments in 
these fields, plus instructional pressures, 
make*it’ almost impossible for them to im- 
prove and up-date their knowledge without 
special training courses. 

Applications for these summer institutes 
have so far exceeded their capacity under 
present funds that the Foundation could 
probably triple this activity. Even so only 
15,000 out of 120,000 now teaching these sub- 
jects could benefit annually. Such an ex- 
panded program would cost about $10 million 
extra per year. 

Educators believe that summer refresher 
training courses could also be extended to 
the humanities in order to maintain an edu- 
cational balance. Although these high- 
school teachers do not have to cope with a 
changing body of knowledge, they are too 
often inadequatiey prepared for their jobs 
and require special training to supplement 
their educational background. 

FELLOWSHIPS 


An. expanded Federal fellowship program 
would, as President Eisenhower stated in his 
November 13 address, increase the output of 
qualified teachers. In the scientific field, the 
National Science Foundation this year award- 
ed 845 fellowships to outstanding students 
for predoctoral graduate study. Next year 
this program will probably be extended to 
1,000 graduate students. In addition the 


teaching. This whole program -could prob- 
ably be tripled in the near future if funds 
were available. . 

Additional support for graduate students 
would attract more bachelor of arts degree 
holders into the graduate schools. It would 
shorten the period now required for them to 
obtain a degree, thus increasing 
the supply of college teachers. Now a large 
of graduate students—a majority 
some fields of study—have to maintain 
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themselves by taking jobs and frequently 
need 4 to 10 years to get their doctoral de- 
gree. 

Currently, educators at the American 
Council on Education are discussing a pian 
whereby Federal funds could be provided by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in consultation with special advis- 
ory boards, to some 150 graduate schools, 
many of which could now accommodate 
more students both in science and the 
humanities. The universities would admin- 
ister the program and select the holders of 
the fellowships. 

Such a program would include a wide 
variety of graduate schools in order to uti- 
lize and build up the smaller ones which are 
not as crowded as Harvard, Columbia, Chi- 
cago, and the other big schools. This plan 
is somewhat along the lines followed by the 
Public Health Service in making Federal 
funds available for medical students doing 
graduate work. 


TAX ASSISTANCE 


Many educational organizations have been 
urging for years that the Federal Govern- 
ment should grant income-tax deductions to 
teachers on expenses incurred for profes- 
sional self-improvement similar to allow- 
ances permitted many other professions. A 
lawyer or a doctor can deduct the cost of 
attending special courses for professional 
advancement but not a teacher. 

In the last congressional session the King- 
Jenkins and other bills, allowing tax remis- 
sion to teachers on tuition, transportation, 
maintenance, etc., were introduced but not 
passed. Such tax relief would encourage 
teachers to attend training courses and thus 
raise the standard of school and college in- 
struction. Also, it would add to the teach- 
er’s status by putting him on a par with 
comparable professions. 


OTHER DEVICES 


Many educators propose other relatively 
inexpensive Federal devices both to attract 
more teachers and especially raise their 
standards. These include: 

1. Federal funds for States to increase the 
number of school supervisory consultants, 
particularly in science and mathematics, to 
assist teachers revise curricula and improve 
professional techniques. 

Although many States have special super- 
visors in agriculture, art, music, physical, and 
vocational education, only New York has a 
designated mathematics supervisor, and only 
New York, New Mexico, and North Carolina a 
designated science supervisor. 

Such an inexpensive program could be of 
great importance in raising standards at the 
elementary and secondary school levels where 
the interest of many students in science, for 
example, is first aroused. It has been esti- 
mated that an average of $250,000 per State, 
costing the Federal Government only about 
$12 million, would be a big help. 

2. The Federal Government could expand 
and strengthen the staff of the Office of Edu- 
cation so that more experimental work could 
be done in new teaching methods, especially 
in science. At present, the office has only 
one specialist for engineering education, one 
for high-school science and the part-time 
service of another for elementary school 
science. 

3. Federal funds might be provided for a 
reclamation program so that promising high- 
school graduates 3 to 5 years out of school 
could attend college., Even though this 
would hit only a fraction of the top quarter 
in ability of high-school graduates who can- 
not afford a college education, it would re- 
trieve some potential teachers. 

Although. most of the above proposals in- 
volve aid to science teachers, the scientific 
educators themselv@ are the greatest expo- 
nents of the idea that aid should be provided 
for all teachers. They point out that Secre- 
try Folsom has said, “Scientists must have a 
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broad concept of the relationship between 
their technical interests and their responsi- 
bilities as citizens and human beings.” 

The educators also constantly stress that 
the enactment of school-construction legisla- 
tion, which was killed by five votes in the 
House last summer, would ease the teacher 
problem in several ways. First, they say, it 
would provide better facilities, such as labo- 
ratories, and thus encourage teachers to re< 
main in the profession who complain of out- 
dated equipment. Then by sharing the bur- 
den of new building construction with the 
States, funds would be released which could 
be used to increase teachers’ salaries. 





ScrentTists Stress BrRoaD APPROACH 
(By Michael Amrine) 


These days the American Government and 
public feel there’s nothing too good for sci- 
ence and for scientists. “They are out to 
love us to death,” one scientist has said. 
“They are hugging us so hard I am afraid 
they will break our ribs.” 

Many scientists are seizing this golden 
opportunity to tell the world what to do 
about science. But privately, many of them 
are not too optimistic about what will be 
done in the months to come. The com- 
ments below are based on discussions with 
a wide range of scientists, including some in 
physics who work on the satellite program 
itself and some in medicine and psychology, 
who are also familiar with Government- 
sponsored research. 

MORE MONEY? 


The majority of scientists will be pleased 
if more research money is made available, but 
very few scientists feel that more money is 
all important, or even a dominant factor. 
Some would be glad to name a few places 
which need more money. Many would want 
it for education; that is, more money to en- 
able students of scientific talent to complete 
their education, and more money for 
teachers. " 

But science, they point out, cannot be 
bought with money. This country has been 
prosperous and since World War II the uni- 
versities, the Government, and industry have 
developed many new agencies for sponsor- 
ing research. This money has fostered a 
stronger technology but has not greatly in- 
creased our strength in basic research, the 
scientists say. 

Increasing the amount of money spent 
for research on hardware might even do dam- 
age to the basic health of pure research, ac- 
cording to most scientists. The result of 
pouring resources into the applied end may 
be to attract young talent with imagination 
which is vitally needed at the pure end of 
the scientific effort. ' 


A CABINET POST? 


Most scientists were pleased with the 
President's decision to appoint a White House 
scientific adviser, and they are warm in their 
praise of Dr. James Killian, Jr. 

Experienced scientists on the Washington 
scene havé felt that the White House in 
recent years has not had expert and com- 
plete scientific counsel. This criticism was 
voiced of the Truman administration, too. 
They observe that in England their col- 
leagues are accepted as perfectly capable of 
sitting alongside cabinet officers or generals 
and admirals. In the RAF or at No. 10 
Downing Street the professors participate in 
high policy decisions. Churchill for many 
years relied upon a sciéntist, Lord Cherwell, 
to help him in consideration of virtually all 
major state decisions. 

In the last 2 years there has been more 
serious talk by American scientists about a 
new Cabinet department—a Secretary for 
Science. On November & the Senate Com- 
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Scientists will be quite divided as to 
whether this is a good idea. Dedicated as 
they are to free enterprise of the mind, they 
can be as skittish as businessmen about 
Government domination. They look on this 
proposed Cabinet department about the same 
way the steel industry would look forward 
to a secretary of steel production. 

EDUCATIONAL SHAKEUP? 


Scientists are unanimous on this point: 
We will have to reorganize the educational 
system which was once the best in the 
world. 

Most major discoveries in physics and 
mathematics are made by young men in 
their twenties or even their late teens— 
and so the scientists want to be sure that 
good science education starts at least in the 
high school. Most feel it should start 
earlier. 

And, contrary to popular impression, most 
scientists do not feel that these students 
should get a specialized education, skimping 
on the arts and the humanities. They feel 
it is a positive help to a scientist, as a 
scientist, if he has a broad background. 

If the scientists had their way, school in 
the United States would be a lot tougher, 
and many of them these days point out 
that it could be a lot tougher and still not 
equal the Russian system. 

How should the system be reorganized? 
The scientists suggest going about it sci- 
entifically, using modern methods of psy- 
chology and other sciences to examine what 
is really being taught and learned. 


_ SCIENCE AGENCY 


There is no Washington agency which has 
the job of keeping up with what is going on 
in science. There is the National Science 
Foundation, and there is the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the latter being a semi- 
official group, and the average man thinks 
they have the job of keeping tabs on every- 
thing in science. They don’t. 

Both these organizations have large and 
capable staffs, both of them have sizable 
budgets. Either of them can quickly reach 
those persons who do know any given 
specialty. 

But neither of these agencies is charged 
with the mission of keeping up with all 
Government research, much less knowing 
research frontiers everywhere. Some scien- 
tists feel there is a real need for a central 
science agency, at least in the» armed 
services. 

During World War II there was something 
called the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, which had a comprehensive 
mission. Most scientists feel the OSRD 
did a fine job, and many feel they would 
like to see something similar today. Each 
service has a Research and Development 
Office, and in the Defense Secretary’s office it 
is all supposed to come together. Some 
scientists say that it doesn’t. 

Since so much of scientific work today is 
secret, there is often no way for a man in a 
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not working very well. 
rae ? a 

Is the American way of life hospitable of 
hostile to scientists? Many scientists fea 
society really has no understan oe 
respect for, their work. —_ * = 

In recent years many observers have 
pointed out that America generally exosiy 
at inventions, gadgets, and mass Produc. 
tion, but Americans do not go in heavily for ; 
theoretical research. In other words, we 
tend to produce inventors like Thomas 4. 
Edison, or production men like C. F. Ket. 
tering, but we do not produce many theors. 
tical pure-research people like Enrico Fermi 
or Niels Bohr, And the public at large has 
never heard their names. 

In Russia, according to responsible ob. 
servers, the scientist is regarded as a hero, 
and the professor is an honored and re. 
spected figure. Here the scientist may be 
considered offbeat, amd the professor is only 
an egghead. 4 
* Will the current uproar over science have 
any permanent effects upon American habits 
and ways of thinking? we 

Some scientists think that it will not, 
They say, “There will be 6 months of pub- 
licity and a lot of money will be appro- 
priated, but Americans will continue to mis- 
trust the expert—and the kids in 
school will still consider that boys and girls 
are grinds or drips if they seriously want to 
be scientists.” aii 

WHAT ELSE? 

Is it possible to keep scientists 
Many scientists will agree that this is a good 
question. In the old days they so often 
describe, they were very free—but 
They had plenty of complaints in 
days, but there was no one to listen. 

It is possible, say some scientists, that 
they always will be critical of whatever is 
being done for science, and that this criti- 
cism is a sign in itself of good health. For 
the true scientist is trained to pay atten- 
tion to every detial; his temperament drives 
him to ask whether there is not some better 
way to do things. He is always going to be 
destructive of the old, and looking for some-"— 
thing new, and it is an understatement 
say that the average scientist likes to be 

Analytical criticism is his business. 


As one scientist puts it: “It is too bad 
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ful for the world to hear.” 





The Federal Invasion of Arkansas in the 
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oy Federation for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment of New Orleans, La. 

The article follows: 
Tse FeveRAL INVASION OF ARKANSAS IN THE 
, LIGHT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


(By Hon. R. Carter Pittman, author of 
many articles in the area of constitutional 
law and history—often cited by members 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
before May 17, 1954, and frequently used 
and not cited since) ’ 
Since the Federal Government is a parch- 

ment Government creatéd by a written in- 

strument, which we know as the Constitu- 
tion, all officers of that Government, includ- 
ing the President, must look to that parch- 
ment for every power that he exercises, 
whether in Washington or in Little Rock. 

That is true, not only of the President, but 

of the Congress and of the Federal courts. 

If a power is not granted to Federal of- 
ficers by the Constitution itself such power 
is retained by the States or by the people. 
The 10th amendment states that truism, but 
that was true before the 10th amendment 
was adopted. It was spelled out merely to 
settle and satisfy the minds of those who 
were fearful of the evils that lurked in the 
shadows of the new and untried Govern- 
ment. Thus, the Federal Constitution is the 
power-of-attorney of those whose offices were 
created by the Constitution. 

CONSTITUTION DID NOT GRANT POWER OF 

USURPATION - 

The exercise of a power not granted in th 
Constitution itself is usurpation. The usur- 
pation of power creates no legal authority. 
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The other provision relating to the use of 
military force by the President, in section 8 
of article I, empowers the Congress “to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, 
and repel invasion.” $ 
THERE WAS NO INSURRECTION OR INVASION IN 

ARKANSAS 


Obviously, there was no insurrection to be 
suppressed and no invasion to be repelled in 
Arkansas; therefore, the Congress had no 
power to authorize the President to call 
forth, or federalize the State troops or 
militia of Arkansas, unless it was ‘“‘to execute 
the laws of the Union.” 

Shortly after the Civil War and during the 
reconstruction period the Congress, while led 
by sadistic men, attempted to authorize the 
President to federalize State troops under 
certain conditions. It is not necessary to 
examine those acts because the authority of 
the Congress itself is limited by the specific 
constitutional provision quoted. 

The final and crucial question to be an- 
swered is whether or not the President acted 
“to execute the laws of the Union” in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution. The answer 
to that question answers all questions as to 
the existence of an insurrection, 


THE CONSTITUTION IS THE LAW OF THE LAND-— 
NOT THE DECISION OF THE COURT 


What are the laws of the Union? The 
phrase “the laws of the Union” has the 
identical meaning as the phrase “the laws of 
the United States,” which is a part of the law 
of the land defined in article VI as “this 
Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof” (and treaties). A decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States or any 
other Federal court is excluded by the defini- 
tion itself. As a matter of fact, article III of 
the Constitution provides that the judicial 
power of Federal court may not extend to 
any case arising under Federal law, unless 
that.law be “this Constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority,” 
thus repeating the definition of the law of 
the land so that forgetful Judges might not 
forget. 

No Federal or State court of record in 
America has ever held that a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States or 
that of any other Federal court is the law 
of the land or the law of the Union. Such 
decision is never anything more than the 
law of the case actually decided by the court 
and binding only upon the parties to that 
case and no others. As was said by Charles 


“Warren, in his History of the Supreme Court, 


page 748, volume 2: 
“However the Court may interpret the 


‘ provisions of the Constitution, it is still the 
Constitution which is the law and not the 


decision of the Court.” 
_ ONLY CONGRESS MAY MAKE A FEDERAL LAW 
Federal court must look to the Constitu- 
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State has adopted or inherited the common 
law, as have all American States except 
Louisiana. The Federal courts are bound by 
the common law of the States, in diversity 
of citizenship cases, as: declared by the 
highest courts of the States. 

The Federal Constitution did not adopt 
the common law; hence Federal courts must 
hunt the law within the four corners of 
the Constitution or within the bounds of 
statutes or treaties. If Federal courts find 
the law of the land, or the law of the 
Union elsewhere they must go to sociology 
or alien philosophy and their judges be- 
come usurpers. If there is insurrection 
in Arkansas/it is against the laws of Ar- 
kansas—not Federal laws. 


CONGRESS ALONE HAS THE POWER TO 
IMPLEMENT AND ENFORCE 


It is contended that the 14th amendment 
is involved and that such amendment con- 
stitutes a law of the Union authorizing the 
use of State troops by the President. 

If we concede that the 14th amendment 
was legally adopted it provides how it is to 
be implemented and enforced. That was 
not left to chance, caprice or Warren. It 
says in its last clause that only the Congress 
has the power to implement or enforce it. 

If one line of the amendment is legal, the 
last line is legal. 

If that amendment confers power on the 
Congress to legislate with respect to seg- 
regated schools (which need not be dis- 
cussed here), the Congress has passed no 
law since its adoption relating to segregated 
schools in Arkansas or in any other State, 
except to establish segregated schools in the 
District of Columbia and to sanction them 
in laws relating to the distribution of sur- 
plus commodities in the schools of the 
States. 

In the hearings and debates on the civil 
rights bill, questions as to use of troops to 
enforce court decrees in school integration 
cases were specifically raised. There was an 
old Reconstruction statute purporting to 
authorize the President to use military force 
“to aid in the execution of judicial process” 
still in the United States Code. 

In order to allay the fears of certain Mem- 
bers of the Congress a section was added to 
the civil rights bill repealing the only stat- 
ute in the code which purported to give the 
President the power to use Federal troops or 
State troops “to aid in the execution of ju- 
dicial process.” 

When the President signed the so-aclied 
Civil Rights Act on September 9, 1957, he 
swept away, by “‘rtue of section 122, the 
last fragment of a law of the Union that 
might serve as an excuse for the use of 
troops to impose feudal despotism upon the 
people of Arkansas or elsewhere. 


LAW PROVIDES PENALTY FOR ILLEGAL USE OF 
TROOPS 


The only law relating to the use of troops 
by a President, to execute court decrees, re- 
maining in the United States Code is section 
1385 of title 18. It provides for a fine of not 
more than $10,000 and imprisonment of not 
more than 2 years for whoever, including 
the President, “willfully uses any part of the 
Army or Air Force as a posse comitatus or 
otherwise to execute the laws.” 

The President is under the law and must 
obey as much so as the lowliest citizen of 
the Nation. The crime of a President 
against the law and the Constitution is a 
high crime because he is sworn to enforce 
the one and support the other. 

The law of the land and the law of the 
Union is the same today as it was on May 16, 
1954, as it was in 1927, when a unanimous 
Supreme Court bench upheld segregated 
schools in the Gong Lum vy. Rice, as was held 
in Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896, with one judge 
dissenting, and it was during all preceeding 
and intervening years. The Supreme Court 
rested its integration decision of “May 17, 
1954, on sociological writings—not on the 
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Constitution. Myrdal was substituted for 
Mason, Franklin, Morris, Wilson, Madison, 
and Marshall. To sustain the authority of 
the President in Arkansas, he, too must find 
and rely on modern authority. 

There is no law of the Union on which the 
President’s order may legally rest. Since the 
President had no law of the Union to enforce 
in Little Rock, he had no constitutional au- 
thority to federalize Arkansas ifoops. 

The second paragraph of the Bill of Rights 
records a lot of forgotten history. It says: 
“A well regulated militia, being necessary to 
the security of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms, shall not be 
infringed.” 

When the militia of Arkansas was federal- 
ized the State of Arkansas lost constitutional 
freedom and its people lost security from 
despotism. 

What is here said relates to right—not 
might. It relates to constitutional power— 
not usurped power. 

Boss Tweed once said, “the way to have 
power is to take it.” President Eisenhower 
has torn a page from that old man’s book. 





The Federal Budget on an Annual Accrued 
Expenditure Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the House sponsors of legislation em- 
bodying Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations that the Federal budget be 
placed on an annual accrued expendi- 
tures basis, I want to express my hope 
that this measure, which has cleared the 
Rules Committee, will soon be scheduled 
for floor-action. My bill is H. R. 4500 
and is similar to the Kennedy-Payne bill 
which has passed the Senate. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have printed in the Recorp four edi- 
torials that recently appeared in Massa- 
chusetts newspapers in support of this 
legislation. ‘The editorials are from the 
Springfield Union on January 24, the 
Wakefield Item on January 30, the 
Framingham News on January 30, and 
the Boston American on January 27. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 

January 24, 1958] 
CONTROL OF THE BUDGET 

Congress is showing a laudable interest 
in regaining control of the budget. But it 
is questionable whether some of the pro- 
posals to this end are very promising. 

For example, the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee last session approved, 
unanimously, a plan to set up a Joint House- 
Senate Budget Committee. This group, 
with its own special staff, would advise the 
Appropriations Committees on how to cut 
spending; ft would also keep tabs on how 
well or ill appropriated funds were actually 
spent. 

One objection is that this plan would sim- 





Congress 
constitutional power of the purse and at 
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the same time reduce spending to reasonable 
levels it can do it without establishing any 
more bodies of advisers. All it need do is 
enact the measure, originally advocated by 
the Hoover Commission, which would limit 
appropriations in any 1 fiscal year to the 
actual spending for that year, instead of 
appropriating, as now, vast sums of money 
for spending in future years. ‘Then, when 
Congress would cut appropriations it would 
be cutting spending as well. 

We do not say that the suggestion for a 
special budget committee is necessarily a 
bad idea; certainly the objective sought is 
good. We only say that the proposal to 
limit appropriations to spending is plainly 
a much hetter way; in fact, the only way 
that is likely to be effective. 

And until Congress chooses that way, it 
will remain a question how seriously Con- 
gress means what it says about wanting to 
regain control of the budget. 


—_—_< 


[From the Wakefield (Mass.) Item of January 
30, 1958] 


In COMPETITION 


The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report'is asking a serious question: Is the 
Government trying to outdo Russia in under- 
eutting America’s free competitive system? 

The committee, supporting the vast un- 
touched recommendations for reorganizing 
the executive department of Government to 
save billions of dollars a year, points out that 
there are 19,000 tax-eating business-type 
activities in direct and unjust competition 
with taxpaying citizens. 

The latest Hoover committee has found 
that the Government has built its business- 
type activities into an. empire greater than 
anything produced by the great commercial 
dynasties of private economy. Everything 
from laundry service to retail sales organiza- 
tions exist in the Government, operated not 
by the efficient methods of free competition, 
but as Government agencies, subject to the 
waste and loss of all Government operations, 
And they make it harder for private business 
to exist, the private business ‘which pays so 
much in.taxes and which employs people who 
pay more in taxes. 

If Washington is interested im saving 
money, so that Government expenses on 
national security measures can be made 
without further strain on the economy, it can 
begin looking into the very faults the Hoover 
Committee has found in the present struc- 


no such clear and logical path is taken. 


[From the Framingham (Mass.) News of 
January 30, 1958} 
Tue Bru Sr. Warrs 


February ¢ 


- In ‘the House, where two committees have 
approved the plan, the chief criticism of it 


is that it would make the Federa] 
ment an installment buyer—and that Poss}. 
ble savings have been exaggerated. of 
This. and other proposals of the Hoover 
Commission report still awaiting action 
should appeal to Congress at a time when 
the need for economy in government jg 
ee t the result of 
u a : 
tive study. Many of the Hooves ane 
mendations, indeed, are more timely now 
than when they were first presented, ~ 
What is the present box score for p 
posals made in the second Hoover 
sion report? Preliminary count shows that 
of 519 recommendations, 274—53 percent— 
have been implemented in whole or in part 
or are in the process of imp! 
Of the remaining 245, an additional 44 have 


been accepted but implementation has not. . 


yet been started. At this point 201 pro- 
posals either remain for review or have gj. 
ready been rejected. 

A fertile field still awaits a Congress 
search of Federal savings, * 


[From the Boston (Mass.) American of 
January 27, 1958] 
Ir’s Your Monry 

These comments concern how the Govermn- 
ment can save money, by preventing an 
enormous waste of money, in a way that 
every housewife and every businessman can 
understand. : 

Because of apathy and an attitude of 
what was good enough before is good enough 
now, some Congressmen do not, or will not, 
share this understanding. 

Since it is the taxpayers’ money that is 


being wasted, it is in the interest of tax 


payers to let Congress know the waste must 
be stopped 


Within © week:ée two. a-bill Me | 


=» 8002 is scheduled to come up in the 
use. 
Its purpose is to place Federal budgeting 
on an annual accrued expenditures basis. — 
It is one of the major proposals of the 
The present wasteful, antiquated system 
works like this: 
Congress makes tump-sum appropriations 


Thus Congress surrenders its historic eon- 


carryover at $70 billion—almost a year’s total ] 


budget. 
Here is an example: 


For fiscal 1953, Congress appropriated $125 
billion for 


hardware for Korea. 
Within a month of the fiscal year 
But in the years that followed, the Am 










the fight 
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to the floor for a vote. 


t the title of this editorial, it’s 


your money that is being wasted. 





Tax Avoidance by Means of Traffic in 
Corporate Losses and Other Devices 





"EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


_ OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled, “Our Income Tax Sieve—How 
loss Companies Can Be Profitable,” 
written by Jack Steele and published in 
the Washington Daily News of January 
16, 1958. The article deals with several 
devices for income-tax avoidance, and 
more particularly the device of buying 
and selling corporate losses. 

’ There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Our Income-Tax Sieve—How Loss 
CoMPANIEs CAN BE PROFITABLE 
(By Jack Steele) 

In the wonderful game of tax avoidance, 
the strangest gimmick of all is the buying 
and selling of corporate losses. 

The thriving traffic in loss companies is 
illustrated by advertisements such as these 


which appeared recently in newspaper finan- 
cial pages: 

_“Aequisition wanted: Listed 

with substantial liquid funds and tax-loss 
carry-forward will buy .a profitable com- 


“Wanted—Tax-loss company: Excess $500,- 


000 loss. Prefer textile mill or sportswear 


“Will purchase: 100 percent ownership of 
tax-loss corporations dealing in real estate.” 
Tt is an ironic commentary 
tax laws make trading 


that today’s 
in such losses not 
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nents cannot prevent the bill being brought 


fm losses solely to avoid taxes. But com- 
panies have little trouble finding other rea- 
sons to justify tax-loss trades. And the traf- 
fic goes merrilyon. - 

TEXTRON CASE 


Here is just one of many recent examples: 

Three big textile firms—Textron, Inc., 
American Woolen Co., and Robbins Mills— 
merged in 1955. 

The merged company, which was renamed 
Textron-American, acquired $30 million 
worth of tax losses piled up mostly by Amer- 
ican Woolen in the depressed textile indus- 
try. 

The man who engineered the merger was 
Royal Little, Textron’s chairman, who has 
been credited with writing the book on tax 
shelters, 

Mr. Little built Textron from nothing to 
a@ power in the textile business by his adroit 
use of tax-exempt foundations. 

- A cofgressional probe of his tax-avoid- 
ance methods was responsible in part for 
tightening up the tax laws relating tc foun- 
dations in 1950. 

Mr. Little moved quickly in 1955 to take 
advantage of Textron-American’s tax losses. 

First he sold off most of American Woolen’s 
plants to raise capital and, incidentally, to 
get $7 million more in tax losses. 

DIVERSIFICATION 

Then he launced a diversification pro- 
gram. Textron-American acquired a whole 
string of ventures and brought them under 
its corporate tent. They included the over- 
seas Cables division of Western Union, the 
liner LaGuardia, and companies turning out 
plastics, rocket launchers, aircraft-engine 
mounts and electronic timers. 

Congress, meanwhile, tightened the tax 
laws to limit the trading in losses of com- 
panies operating in unrelated fields. This 
may prevent Textron-American from offset- 


_ ting the taxes on the profits of all its new 


affiliates against its own losses. 

But it’s a safe bet that Little will figure 
d6ut ways to use up most or all of the com- 
pany’s $37 million in tax losses. 

And hundreds of other companies are 
doing the same thing. 


PENALTY TAX 


In fact, another tax law provision encour- 
ages such traffic. 

This is the penalty tax which hits many 
small, closely held corporations which try 
to accumulate their earnings. 

Typically, an individual or family develops 
such an enterprise. High income tax rates 
discourage them from drawing big salaries 
or dividends from the company. So they 
ag back most of the earnings to expand 
t. 

But, as profits accumulate, the tax laws 
hit such companies hard. A 38-percent tax 
penalty on excess profit accumulations is 
piled on top of the 52-percent corporate tax. 

Caught in this tax squeeze, the owners 
have to sell out to realize their profits with- 
out paying confiscatory taxes. If they sell, 
they have to pay only. 25 percent capital 
gains taxes on the proceeds. By exchang- 
ing stock, they may escape from any taxes. 

A big corporation with heavy losses and 
liquid assets is in a perfect position to buy 
eut such smaller companies. Often the 
owners are retained to manage such com- 
panies, 

Such sales and mergers foster monopoly, 
of course. Thus the tax laws help to under- 
mine the antitrust laws. 

UNCLE SAM PAYS 
‘ ‘The transfer of tax losses also enables 
companies to shift most of the risk for 
their ventures to the Government—and thus 
to other taxpayers. 

The Delta uranium mine case provides one 
example.. A prospector, Vernon J. Pick, dis- 
covered this. Colorado strike. After working 


it for a few years, Pick sold it to Floyd B.- 
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Odlum’s Atlas Corp., for $9 million. Pick 
had to pay only capital gains taxes on his 
big haul. 

The Delta mine did not turn out to be as 
rich a strike as it first appeared. The mine 
petered out after Atlas had recovered only 
about $2 million worth of uranium ore. 

But its big loss didn’t bother Atlas much, 
since it could be offset against taxes on 
Atlas’ other profitable ventures. Mr. Odlum 
told the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion Atlas’ tax savings on its Delta losses 
would total at least $6 million. 

SOME OTHERS 


Corporations also use many other devices 
to avoid taxes. Here are a few of them: 

Consolidations: Since most mergers are 
tax-free, they often can be used to avoid 
taxes. Individuals who develop profitable 
ventures can incorporate them, merge with 
other companies and sell off their interest— 
paying only capital gains taxes. 

Spin offs: In some cases companies can 
spin off profitable divisions or subsidiaries 
at big tax savings for their stockholders. 

Split offs: Other companies fragmentize to 
save taxes. The corporate tax rate is only 30 
percent on the first $25,000 of profits and 52 
percent on all additional profits. A firm 
which splits off its operation into separate 
corporations can save up to $5,500 a year in 
taxes by each such maneuver. 

Stock dividends: Regular dividends are 
taxed at ordinary income rates. But stock 
recieved in -lieu of a cash dividend, if held 
for 6 months, can be sold subject only to 
capital gains taxes. 





Front Row 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to an article entitled 
“Front Row” by Michae! Chinigo which 
appeared in the Champion News- 
Gazette of Sunday, February 2. 

It was written from Eome, Italy, and 
it deals with the manner in which Soviet 
Russia controls the press in Russia for 
the exclusive use of Communist propa- 
ganda and uses the free press of the 
non-Communist world to spread propa- 
ganda. It makes a penetrating analysis 
of the Communist technique. 

I am well acquainted with the author 
of this article. I consider him a per- 
sonal friend, and I can say that he is a 
man of ability and reliability. He has 
the capacity to ferret out the truth and 
facts and can be relied upon to present 
the truth as he finds it. 

The article follows: 

Pront Row 
(By Michael Chinigo) 

RoME.—President Eisenhower's appeal to 
Soviet leaders for a fair shake in the Com- 
munist press is being widely echoed by Am- 
erica’s European allies. 


There is near-unanimous agreement that 
the East-West situation, on the press level, is 
nothing short of preposterous. 

Ever since Soviet Russia was admitted to 
the family of nations by diplomatic recogni- 
tion some 35 years ago, her leaders have used 
the press—their own and that of the non- 
Communist world—to their exclusive ad- 


vantage, 
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The formula has never been modified. It 
has involved and still involves the suppres- 
sion of news or its distortion to fit the master 
blueprint of Communist expansion. 

Red press organs have had and have the 
job of fomenting hate toward anti-Com- 
munist nations, magnifying the achieve- 
ments of communism, belittling the de- 
mocracies, to inflate the ego of rank and file 
Communists and make of them the world’s 
new master race. 

Truth has no place in the Red pattern. 
And there are never two sides to any question. 

The basic tenet is that communism is al- 
ways right, democracy always wrong; that 
communism wants peace; democracy wants 
war; communism is for the have-nots, de- 
mocracy for the capitalist. 

TRUTH COMMUNISM’S ENEMY 


Truth has been carefully and consistently 
distilled out of the Communist diet because 
truth is communism’s greatest enemy. There- 
fore, suppression of truth has been and con- 
tinues to be communism’s food of life. 

Kremlin bosses have never had to worry 
about their own organs of information. Their 
propaganda machine has had and still has 
complete control of press and radio. { 

And their “correspondents” in the non- 
Communist world have never been known to 
write anything which did not follow the 
formula in which they had been thoroughly 
schooled before being sent out. 

We have had breakouts for liberty from 
Russia. Never a newspaperman. 

Strange? 

One wonders what sort of hold the Krem- 
lin has on those who do act as correspond- 
ents all over the free world. That, and a 
mind poisoned to see nothing in its true 
light, supply, for now, the only answer to 
this phenomenon. 

Anyway, no one knows how correspondents’ 
dispatches are dissected when they get to 
the propaganda headquarters in Moscow. 
That is where stories of different colors may 
go into the machine, but they all come out 
the same hue: red. 

The handling of the free-world press by 
the Kremlin is much more interesting than 
the control of its own. 


HAMPER FREE CORRESPONDENT 


Go over the brief history of press repre- 
sentation in Moscow and you find that the 
Kremlin, before and after Stalin, has never 
allowed any correspondent to work unfet- 
tered. 

Rigid censorship is the Kremlin’s first and 
major weapon, 

Then comes restriction of movement for 
correspondents. 

And, finally, the interviews. 

It is best to skip some of the inducements 
proffered to non-Red writers or purely human 
wrinkles. They are exceptions to the basic 
Red rule, even if no less important to the 
Kremlin objectives. 

It is in-the field of interviews that the 
Kremlin has scored its greatest successes 
with the free-world press. 

Examine the succession of interviews given 
by Soviet dictators and their top henchmen 
and you, too, will have an eye opener. 

The interviews have been carefully ap- 
portioned through the years with a two- 
fold objective. 

The first objective has been to get the 
widest possible display. 

The second objective to eliminate free- 
press opposition to the Red regime. 

Traditionally anti-Communist newspapers, 
single newspapers and newspaper chains, 
have been very cleverly bottled up by the 
granting of interviews and the display given 
to them. 


HEAP COURTESIES ON VISITOR 
Personal courtesies have been heaped on 
visiting writers traveling to Moscow to get 
the big story right from the horse’s mouth, 


_ further flexibility, I feel certain they 
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An idea of the bargaining that takes place 
in at least some of these interviews is being 
given here in Italy with the disclosure that 
Khrushchev's latest interview newspaper 
choice was an Italian daily. To it the astute 
Red boss offered to talk on seven topics: 
(1) Khrushchev’s opinion on the Christian 
Democratic Party; (2) Khrushchev’s opinion 
on the tie-up between the Italian State and 
the Vatican; (3) Khrushchev’s opinion on 
Vatican politicking and policy; (4) Soviet re- 
action to Italy deciding to become neutral; 
(5) Soviet aid to a neutral Italy; (6) Soviet 
aid to south Italy after neutrality; (7) Soviet 
Government’s views on visit to Russia by 
the President of the Italian Republic. 

Because Italy is on the eve of an elec- 
toral campaign, the Italian daily requested 
that the first three topics be dropped. 

Negotiations for the interview ended on 
that. note. 

What happened next was that Soviet For- 
eign Minister Gromyko talked on all seven 
identical topics to an Italian Peace Partisans 
delegation which gave the story out in 
Moscow in a press conference. 

The Kremlin got what it wanted and had 
all the foreign press in Moscow writing a 
story Khrushchev had not managed to 
plant with one important Italian daily 
newspaper. 

On the other side of the ledger there is a 
big, round, nest egg. 

America, especially, and the free world in 
general, is shut out of the Communist press 
when it comes to telling its side of the story. 

What to do about it? 

Keep pleading, or asking, if you will, like 
Eisenhower? : 

Or, perhaps, ask the press of the free 
world to put into action a voluntary boycott 
of Soviet news and interviews especially un- 
til and unless the Kremlin agrees to allow 
the free world story to see the light of day 
in its own press and radio. 

After so many years of experience, it 
would seem that something more than ap- 
peals and requests to the Kremlin is needed. 


The question is who will start the ball 
rolling? 





Proud of the United States Army 
SPEECH ‘ 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, Iam proud 
of the United States Army. 

When the restraints were removed, the 
— did the job of launching a satel- 

te 

It was a great victory for the Army 
and a complete ‘vindication of the posi- 
tion they had taken.. It proves in a very 
definite manner that General Gavin 
knew what he was talking about. 

If the Army had not been shackled 
with restrictions, they would have had 
a satellite in space long before Russia. 





whatever objectives may be assigned to 
them. 


They have never failed and 


4 


solve the problems of the IRBM 
CBM. ond he 


I 

Also, let me say to the House, 
diate consideration should be 
restoring the strength of our 
forces to at least 900,000 men, 
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The Failure of Monetary Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED stamts 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
current recession is a cause of 
to all. It is fantastic, but nevertheless 
true, that at-.a time when our 
faces the most serious threat in one 
our economy is in a decline. 
more people are asking why, a a tas 
like this, should unemployment be Tis. 
ing and production steadily dropping? _ 

The answer to these questions, 
President, is clearly set forth in a state. 
ment submitted last week to the Couneil 
of Economic Advisers and to the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, by 
two of the leading economists in the 
country, Profs. John K. Galbraith and 
Seymour E. Harris, of Harvard. These 
two distinguished gentlemen have the 
faculty of being able to present 
economic subjects in a manner Wa 
laymen can understand and a siate. 

The article describes what is wrong 
with the administration’s tight-money 
policies and why they have failed to 
The authors point out that tight money 
is costly to the American people; it dis- 
criminates as between small’ \ 
and great corporations; it is ineff ! 
not stopping inflation; and, if ued, 
it threatens to bring about <ooneal 
aster. asd 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

THE FaILurRE OF MONETARY ‘Pour 

In this year of so man strong resolutions 
concerning our national lite, we venture to 4 
plead for a resolve to take a more pracucal 
view of economic policy than in the 
past 































































For here, no less than on matters 
ence and foreign policy, the desire to 
what is convenient rather than what | 
the tendency to make good pos 
the test of good policy, have . 
their ineluctable damage. And here, & 
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of the twenties. Then came the depression 
and, in reverse, very low rates had no per- 





effect in remedying that. The pol- 
‘as in abeyance during World War II. 
pasis of this dubious record mone- 
icy had its great postwar revival. 
consequence of the sharp increase 
rest rates in 1953 were scarcely reas- 


fact, there has been little modern evi- 
to support either the effectiveness or 
the wisdom of monetary policy. The post- 
war revival was based on @ massive hope 
that it might work and thus save us from 
the troubled task of thinking about more 
dificult and politically more awkward -eco- 
nomic policies. And, as so often, hope was 
translated into faith. 

In the face of the great postwar enthusiasm 
for monetary policy it has not been entirely 
easy to remain a skeptic. Faith in economic 
matters has impressive force. And, on the 
whole, a popular position is more esteemed 
than a valid one. Nonetheless those of us 
who have not been captivated by the en- 
thusiasm for monetary policy have continued 
to emphasize four objections which, in as- 
eending order of importance, are as follows: 

The policy is costly. 

It discriminates as between the small and 
weak borrower and the great corporation. 

It is ineffective. 

If long continued, it is dangerous. 

The first two points may be -passed over 


ete 


ai 





: 





stant debt has increased by nearly $1.5 bil- 
lion in 3 years. This is not trivial. And 
to refinance the national debt at present 
levels would cost several times this sum. 
There seems to be a kind of selective myopia 
which enables men, otherwise much con- 


Ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee: 


Unlike the farmer, the small-business firm 
or, for that matter, the school district, the 


briefly. The cost of carrying a roughly con-~ 
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prevent inflation—to protect the value of the 
citizen’s dollar. As monetary policy was ap- 
plied with increasing severity for the 2 years 
ending last autumn, prices rose with equal 
persistence. At this writing they are still 


If, in February 1956, a physician had be- 
gun prescribing for a patient with a chronic 
fever and if the fever had continued una- 
bated ever since, both doctor and patient 
would now be wondering about the efficacy of 
the remedy. We would urge an equally clin- 
ical attitude toward monetary policy. 

Nor is it an answer that, in the absence of 
active monetary policy, inflation would have 
been worse. Other policies which would 
have worked—or which at a minimum needed 
to be tried—-were in abeyance because of the 
faith in monetary policy. : 

Finally, just as the ineffectiveness of mone- 
tary policy is now a matter of experience, so, 
sadly enough, are its dangers. The most 
mercurial of the sources of spending in the 
economy is that for business investment. It 
depends on an estimate of the future. It is 
subject to a great variety of influences. As 
a result, it is subject to large swings with 
large consequences for the economic system. 

Those of us who have thought monetary 
policy dangerous have done so largely out of 
concern for a policy which tampered with this 
most unpredictable part of the economic 
system. ‘There is risk in all economic policy, 
but if one must handle a loaded gun one 
needn't play with the trigger. As the coun- 
terpart of long-continued monetary restraint 
as so often before we are now suffering a 
serious shrinkage in investment which_ is 
leading on to a sharp drop in incomes, out- 


‘put, and the workweek, to withdrawal from 


the labor force, and to unemployment. We 
can only hope that it won’t go far. 

Experience has a way of underlining her 
lessons—perhaps out of knowledge of how 
deeply we are wedded to our economic pre- 
conceptions. This time she has excited 
hefsélf. We are having the depression which 
is the inherent risk in long-continued mone- 
tary policy without ever having had the price 
stability which it was meant to provide. If 
a@ policy must fail, there is something to be 
said for having it categorical. 

Whether damage has been done 
by recent events will depend on our reac- 
tion to recent experience. Devotees of mone- 
tary policy may now begin to argue—and on 
form this is more than a minor danger— 
that the recent failure has been really a 


for achievements that are beyond its powers 


the serious prejudice of the useful if far 
less spectacular services it. does render. 

If, however, we now learn that monetary 
y is of but slight and supplementary 
an instrument of economic policy, 
be a great gain. For then we shall 
we 
—one that even accepts the awk- 
to increase taxes as'a means 
inflation and which is reversed 


Snapeee 
ne 


the wage-price spiral—perhaps it 
might more oe ee the wage- 
profit spiral—with ch neither monetary 
nor 
when the economy is near full employment, 
‘@ central source of inflationary tendencies. 


t have a strong and active . 
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Spruille Braden’s Great Speech Against 
Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


QF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Honorable Spruille Braden addressed 
the American Coalition of Patriotic So- 
cieties here in Washington. 

He spoke of the breakdown of morality 
in Government as a greater threat than 
communism itself. He spoke of the 
greatest of all handouts in history and 
the immoral consequences of our so- 
called foreign-aid' programs. Under 
leave granted, I include herewith Mr. 
Braden’s address, also a resolution of the 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies on foreign 
aid. 

SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE SPRUILLE BRADEN 
BEFORE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
COALITION OF PaTrioTic Socreries, Mayr- 
FLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANU- 
ARY 30, 1958 
Years ago, I came to a conclusion, the truth 

of which has been reinforced with each pass- 
ing year. It is, that the gravest danger con- 
fronting mankind is not the hydrogen bomb, 
nor ICBM’s, Soviet aggression, nor commu- 
nism, nor even another world war. It is 
the breakdown in morality everywhere, but 
above all in Government. 

Within the scope of this generalization, I 
could talk at length about many of our 
governmental policies and operations. 

Nowhere is corruption in Government more 
apparent than in what we call foreign aid. 
Today I shall discuss a few aspects of the 
United States mutual-security program. This 
activity is being carried forward on an ever- 
increasing and more ruinous scale by our 
policymakers and bureaucrats. 

It is my conviction that the mutual- 
security program strikes at, and if continued 
much longer, may destroy our religion, our 
way of life, the Constitution, and, therefore, 
all decent and moral civilization. 

As backgfound for my discussion, I present 
the following broad propositions: 

1, Other peoples are just as intelligent, 
some are physically stronger, and others pos- 
sess greater natural resources than we. What 
has kept us strong has been the American 
way of life, which resulted from both our 
religion and the principles laid down by the 
Founding Fathers. It has been a moral sys- 
tem, working through constitutional repre- 
sentative government, with devotion to 
individual dignity and freedom that has 
enabled us to accumulate the spiritual and 
material capital which made the United 
States great. 

Response: Come what may, our most 
solemn, and if needs be, exclusive obligation 
is to abide by and defend this American sys- 
tem. 

2. Only by adherence to the Judeo-Chris- 
tian religion and dedication to and willing- 
ness, if needs be, to fight and die for the 
principles laid down in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights can the United States of America 
and all it has stood for throughout the first 
cenury and a half of its existence endure and 
grow with assurance of complete security. 

Response: Never must we permit one world 
sentimentalism to divert us from this holy 
purpose. 
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3. Anything, I repeat, anything, which in 
the slightest threatens or operates against 
our religion and- the fundamental principles 
of this Republic must be repulsed indig- 
nantly abroad and scourged instantaneously 
from the body politic at home. 

Response: Therefore, our foreign aid pro- 
grams in all categories, must be reduced now, 
with the firm objective of eventually termi- 
nating them. A major reduction can and 
should be made at once. The present state 
of our economy makes this imperative. 

4. Private property is hallowed by the 
Jewish, Christian and Islamic religions. 
God’s law, as revealed in the Command- 
ments, is that thou shalt not steal nor even 
covet thy neighbor’s house, nor anything 
that is his. Christ taught the same sanctity 
of property rights, when in one of His great 
parables, He put these words into the mouth 
of a leading character: 

“Is itenot lawful-for me to do what I will 
with mine own?” (Matthew 20: 15.) 

Response: By frank dedication to private 
property and individual initiative, we will 
avoid socialization, theft through taxation, 
and set an example of success, which, if 
followed by others, will lead them also to 
freedom, happiness, and prosperity. Then 
there would be no further excuse for foreign 
aid. 

5. Always Jesus emphasized the impor- 
tance of thrift, industry, and the right to 
enjoy and dispose of the fruits of one’s labor. 
Simultaneously, He preached personal gen- 
erosity. 

Response: It is high time that the in- 
dividual citizen again be permitted by big 
government to practice thrift and industry 
and to enjoy the fruits of his labor. To 
this end, there must be for our citizenry 
relief from the multibillions of dollars in 
taxes annually spent for foreign aid. 

No people in history have been more gen- 
erous than those of the United States with 
their personal contributions everywhere. 
Despite their huge tax burdens, they in- 
dividually, and not through government, 
have given away overseas more than $6 bil- 
lion since 1946. 

6. The very cornerstone of our American 
way was set forth on July 4, 1776, in the 
Declaration of Independence, where it says 
all men are “endowed by their Creator with 
cetrain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Our rights proceed from our Creator, from 
God, and not from any government. Inher- 
ent in the phrase, “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” is the right of private 
property. For, if we have the right to life, 
we have the right to sustain it. 

There can be no further freedom unless 
we have the freedom to acquire, own, and 
dispose of property. 

Response: During this century, the in- 
dividual citizen’s unalienable rights to free- 
dom and property gradually have been 
whittled away or seized by big centralized 
Government in Washington. The foreign- 
aid program constitutes another long and 
insidious step toward the extinguishment 
of these rights. Our forebears gave their 
lives and blood to win these rights. We can 
do no less, if it becomes necessary, to retain 
them for our posterity. 

7. Thus we have the affirmative principle 
of private property resting first on religion 
and, in this country, on the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights. 

Response: There is no obligation, in fact, 
it would be impossible for the United States 
to carry the other 94 percent of the world’s 
population on our shoulders economically. 
If we gave away everything we possess, it 
would not raise living standards elsewhere so 
much as 1 percent. The mutual-security 
program undermines the principle of private 
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property. That is another reason why it 
must be stopped. 

On the other hand, as individuals, we have 
both the right and obligation to help alleviate 
hunger and illness, want and suffering at 
home, where charity should begin. 

* g. On the defensive side, we are engaged in 
a mortal conflict with communism and the 
states operating under that ideology. Just 
as the Communists deny God and promote a 


‘materialistic interpretation of man in His 


stead, so in Karl Marx's words: 

“The theery of the Communists may be 
summed up in a single sentence: Abolish 
all private property * * *. The owner of 
property * * * must be swept out of the 
way and made impossible.” 

Response: Religion, the Constitution, and 
every decent instinct, demand that commu- 
nism be obliterated from the face of the globe, 
This cannot be done if we give away our 
birthright, impoverishing and enfeebling 
ourselves by foreign aid, which originally was 
conceived in Moscow. 

I believe it is self-evident that in recent 
years both the morals taught by our religion 
and the principles upon which this Republic 
was founded have been weakened or under- 
mined, distorted or betrayed, misapplied or 
destroyed to a dangerous extent and for a 
variety of reasons. Neither religion and 
morals, nor rights and freedoms can be de- 
fended by violating them. While there have 
been corruption, subversion, and Communist 
infiltration in government, probably many 
of our more serious troubles are due to the 
violations wrought by thoughtlessness and 
ignorance higher up. 

If those at the helm do not understand 
thoroughly the American way, they neither 
will be able to follow it themselves nor 
lead their subordinates and the public to do 
so. If they do not comprehend the complete 
evil that is communism, they will be un- 
able to avoid its treacherous currents and 
warn their fellow citizens of the impending 
peril. It is for such reasons that we now 
find the United States Ship of State drifting 
into such dangerous channels as mutual 
security. 

Surprising though it be, some of our lead- 
ers do not seem to know the real 
of the Declaration of Independence and what 
the Founders of the Republic had in mind. 
Let me give a single example: These leaders 
nowadays pretend that property and human 
rights are distinct one from the other; the 
former to be considered conservatively and 
the latter from a so-called liberal viewpoint. 
They ignore a fact which is axiomatic, that 
is, economic or property rights are identical 
with human: or social rights; they are hu- 
man rights. Both are equally vital, neither 
can exist without the other. 

It is because of their ignorance of the 
fundamental principles, which should con- 
trol our every policy and action, that dpring 
more than two decades we find one govern- 
ment after another in Washington, because 
they allege that the general welfare requires 
it, increasingly attempting to regulate our 
economy, education, and everything else, 
and to regiment each citizen. More recently, 
the authorities, claiming that defense of 
the Nation demands it, call on us for exorbi- 
tant taxes and maximum sacrifices of every 
kind for socialistic projects, not only to be 
enacted within our borders, but to be spread 
throughout the world by a so-called for- 
eign aid, which mostly injures rather than 
aids those receiving it, as well as we who 
give it. . 

So vast and ee is the foreign-aid 
program that today I can touch on only a 
few of its facets. In brief, I that as 


carried out by our Government, it is counter 
to our religious it violates the 
ration of and Constitution, 


and now on a worldwide basis, it is destroy- 











ing the principles of private Property an 
individual initiative and freedom, _ _ 

Dr. Elgin Groseclose observes that tp, 
theory of foreign aid contradicts the Chris, 
tian tenet that the reformation of 
begins with the individuals and 
formation is produced only by a 0 
of the spirit. He adds ists Soe 
reformed by being bathed and shaved ang 
provided with a new suit of clothes, but that 
when a sot is reformed, , of his own volition, 
he takes a bath, shaves, and sees ] 
shirt is clean [sic]. Similarly, a nation ‘ 
not be invigorated, educated, and made pros- _ 
perous by foreign bounty. This only only eee 
done by its own ambitions, sacrifices, and 
hard work. 

Our religion does not condone the wasting 
of public funds, especially when, as 4 
frequently happens with foreign aid, stan 
to corruption of both giver and receiver 
Nor will the church give its blessing to our 
taxes be used to support repressive, 
and aaa governments. — 

Our foreign aid is counter to religion 
cause, far too often, it is being employed f 
the benefit of Communists and fellow 
ers whose aim is to destroy all belief tm Gos 
over vast areas of the earth. This 
from your and my hard-earned dollars being 
given to the anti-christ—to Cn 
Tito or Gomulka. 

What could be more sacrilegious? =~ 

What could be more utterly humiliating 
and shameful than for a proud and self: 
respecting people such as we, to try to bribe 
these wretches to be allies and friends? In 
this degrading attempt, doomed to failure 
from the beginning, we have handed over to 
Tito approximately $2 billion, and hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the Polish ‘Come 
munists. 

Tito and Gomulka always have been: and 4 
are just.as evil as Khrushchev. We cannot 
trust any of them. They are all dedicated to 
a denial of God, to the destruction of capitals 
ism, freedom, and our way of life, shy 

Argentine newspapers a few years ago te- 
ported that the police in Cordoba hada — 
criminal record of Tito as a bank robberin — 
the 1920’s or 1930’s. That must have 
the high point of probity in his life: 
all:.a. bamk solsbar ia aay tpetandingaenee 
man compared to any Communist. 

We should recall how Tito ruthlessly shot 






































































end of World War II. 
ported Khrushchev, Kadar, and the 
going into Hungary and their cruel 
sion of the freedom fighters. t 

Our leaders are so ignorant about | 
munism as to think that the so-called ni 
eee varie to ee ee ee 
tional, and can be dealt with safely. 
do not know that all Communists are ¢ 
bad. 

The Polish Communist coven 
cently got $90 million, in addition t 
they had received before. They are 
to get still more from us. At the 
they are offering, in competition 
ican companies, to finance the d 
of a large Brazilian iron ore deposit. ' ' 
giving the Polish Communists the | 
wherewith to compete with legitimate 
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slavia, it would be more expedit 



















the latter to bankrupt 
ly, we scrupulously have followed 
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design by wastefully disbursing bil- 
upon billions of our wealth all over 
tHe world. 

But our foreign-aid programs, even more 
closely, pursue an old and basic Communist 


’ Lenin wrote: “The more backward the 

* * * the more difficult it is for. her 

to from the old capitalist relations to 
socialist relations.” es 

~~ Stalin, in The Road to Revolution in the 

West Lies Through the East, explained that 
” communism were to succeed in conquer- 

{ng the world, the Western Nations’ rear 

guard, that is, their reserves in the depend- 

ent and colonial areas, must be revolution~- 
ized. He said: 

“That is why it is essential that the pro- 
letariat of the advanced countries should 
render real and prolonged aid to the back- 
ward nationalities in their cultural and 

or economic development. . 

3. “Qnless such aid is forthcoming, it will be 
Bs" 4 impossible to bring the various nations and 
Me _ peoples within a single world economic sys- 
; } tem that is so essential for the final triumph 

q of socialism.” ; 

E Since 1941, through ignorance of this 
Communist line and basic Soviet plan, our 
oficialdom through foreign aid, has been 
and still is subsidizing the U. S. S. R.’s long- 
range campaign against the United States of 
America. For the spiritaal values of the 
American way, our foreign-aid planners 
have substituted a materialistic approach 
which is Marxian in both thought and 
technique. 

Worse still, on January 3, the State De- 
partment—in a manifest attempt to get in- 
creased foreign-aid appropriations—an- 
nounced that the Soviet bloc, incliiding 
China, is committed to provide $1.9 billion 
of assistance to 10 less de countries 
and that, therefore, the United States must 
greatly increase its aid and ease its terms. 

- In the light of the Lenin-Stalin basic 
Communist policy I have just quoted, I 
would have expected Moscow and her slave 
states to put forth enormous effort and to 
spend many more billions for development 
of the “backward nationalities”, It is as- 
tonishing that she has been so stingy and 
has lagged so far behind us. The explana- 
tion probably is that: (1) We haye been 
doing a superb job for the Kremlin’s bene- 
fit, and all for free; and (2) the Soviet group 


Vast amounts of money as the United States 
of América has squandered om foreign aid. 
Parenthetically, it should be observed that 
the aforementioned $1.9 billion consiste of 
$400 million for military aid and $1.5 billion 
for economic aid. Of the latter, only 10 to 
15 percent actually has been expended. The 
advances, with insignificant exceptions, 
Not to be in grants, but in trade or barter 
or loans. The Soviets give nothing a 
Let us not be deceived about that. EFighty- 
nine percent of the anticipated Moscow aid 
s Yo go to Yugoslavia, Egypt, Syria, and Indo- 


ho are hostile, or at best frigidly 
pully etree ite ec 
posedly at 2 t or 
win conta exg i 
gimmicks, the Kremlin can and does 
rates. Often Moscow re- 
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how to make friends any better than do 
our own foreign-aid experts. 

This Russian proposal in due course to 
spend $1.9 billion is pretty small when com- 
pared with the approaching $70 billion the 
United States already will have disbursed 
between 1946 and June 30, 1958. As my 
friend Eugene W. Castle puts it: “If, as we 
are now told, the Soviets can accomplish so 
much (in buying friends) by giving so little 
away, then why have the 18,000 United States 
Government payrollers responsible for our 
foreign aid accomplished so little while 
giving so much?” 

The U. S. S. R. always is selfishly realistic 
in their approaches. It is not interested, as 
we are, in improving agriculture, health and 
educational activities. It concentrates on 
‘industrialization, because it is in such areas, 
with relatively higher living and literacy 
standards, that communism, under the 
leadership of the intellectuals, takes hold 
and grows. ‘This little recognized fact is 
true in. the United States of America and 
everywhere else in the world. In other 
words, unless foreign aid is handled most 
skillfully, it may make the recipient nations 
more receptive than they otherwise would be 
to the blandishments of Communist im- 
perialists. 

Let. us face it, socialism is nothing more 
than a prep school for communism.. There- 
fore, the State Department took another 
step undermining our religion by its January 
16 announcement that this year we will ad- 
vance socialist India another $290 million. 
This is in addition to $965 million handed 
over by us between 1950 and last June 30, 
and is to finance the start of Nehru’s second 
5-year plan, which was first thought up by 


’) Prof; PC, Mahianobis, a longtime admirer of 


Moscow’s men and methods. As. honorary 
statistical adviser to Nehru, the professor 
was assisted by the notorious Polish Com- 
munist, Oscar Lange. Despite Nehru’s pro~- 
testations of neutralism, he always has 
favored the U. S. S. R, over the United 

states “of America, even to the point of re- 
fusing, in the U. N., to condemn the Soviet 
blood bath in Hungary. Meanwhile, Nehru 
spends lavishly to consolidate Kashmir into 
India, thus causing difficulties with Pakistan. 
We pick up the checks for both sides in this 
dispute. That is about the poorest way I 
know of to make friends. 

In keeping with the profane act of stim- 
ulating unism and socialism, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
otherwise known as ICA, usually impairs, if 
it does not actually attack, the principle of 
private property, which as I have shown, is 
an integral part of our religion. The ICA 
finances mtal operations which 
drive out private enterprise and ownership. 
It makes state interventionism endemic. As 
socialism, reinforced by ICA gifts, discour- 

individual initiative, the peoples our 
foreign aid supports lose self-confidence and 
become helpless, lazy; and worse. Whole 
nations forget how to earn their livelihoods 
and that God helps those who help them- 
selves. None of this is in keeping with the 


In order to understand at all why foreign 
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poverty or lift others up to our level of 
living, as they are to lower our standards 
through the disbursement of billions of 
United States dollars, through the U. N., 
with no strings attached. 

Many of us are convinced that the several 
mutual security acts passed by the Congress 
since World War II are unconstitutional. 

Gov. Bracken Lee, of Utah, by withholding 
a part of his income tax, had the courage to 
attempt to get this question before the 
courts. He could not even get a hearing. 

Can it be that the bureaucrats and poli- 
ticians are afraid to face this issue, lest they 
be deprived of their lush jobs and perqui- 
sites?. Or are they just plain disdainful of 
citizens’ rights? 

Washington has fallen for the Myrdal idea 
of giving away United States wealth all over 
the globe through the United Nations, with 
no control by us. As a starter, our delega- 
tion last fall proposed a $100 million U. N. 
fund, to be administered by the British So- 
cialist, David A. D. K. Owen and others who 
hold the same views as Myrdal. The consti- 
tutional requirement of first obtaining con- 
gressional authorigation for our major con- 
tributions to this fund, I understand, has 
not yet been met. But the gate valve has 
been opened, so there is no telling how many 
billions of dollars eventually may fiow 
through. 

The United States Constitution provides 
that: 

“‘No.money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury,. but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law; and a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from 
time to time.” 


To me, as a layman, this means that there 
shall be full, detailed and accurate accounts, 
with a complete disclosure of all pertinent 
facts. ICA certainly does not comply with 
this article. 

Congressional committees seem no more 
able to get facts from ICA than they do 
from the gangsters and fifth amendment 
pleaders. 


In connection with the financial and ac- 
counting aspects of foreign aid, I recom- 
mend for reading the Fifth Report by the 
House Committee on Government Operations 
(May 15, 1957), House Report No. 449 of the 
85th Congress; Ist session. One. wiil learn 
a lot of new expressions, such as “overpro- 
graming,” “illustrative budgeting,” and 
“other costs.” 

“Overprograming” simply means getting 
more money than actually is needed. 

“Tlustrative budgeting” means that ICA 
requests from Congress an appropriation for 
millions of dollars to be spent in a given 
area; sometimes a particular country may 
not even be mentioned. . The project will be 
described in general and not specific terms, 
as “illustrative” of what ICA thinks it might 
like to do somewhere and sometime. The 
bureaucrats may insist that they must have 
$X millions for a hydroelectric plant in the 
Near East, but they will not tell the Con- 
gress: Where, what-is the potential market, 
nor how many kilowatts are to be developed: 
When a year or so rolls around, an unduly 
inquisitive legislator may find that the money 
has been spent for some other type of project 
in an entirely different area. In any event, 
that’s the last Congress will ever hear of 
the 6X million. 

The figures are not available yet for last 
year, but during 1956 the individual country 
variations between amounts budgeted under 
this illustrative presentation for each coun- 
try and the amounts actually used as re- 
ported by ICA, total $481.6 million. Nearly 
one-half billion dollars spent on bureau- 
cratic whims for other purposes than au- 
thorized by Congress. That’s the kind of 
financial juggling illustrative budgeting 
entails, 
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All of us are accustomed to income and 
expense statements at the end lumping sev- 
eral insignificant items together as other 
costs. But the bureaucrats cannot be an- 
noyed with trifles. Under ICA, during 1956, 
the item “Other costs” was 70 percent of 
the total spent in Jordan, 84 percent in 
Guatemala, and 93 percent in Haiti, and 
when the Congressmen asked what the other 
costs were, they couldn’t be told—that’s 
secret. 

I submit that ICA on overprograming, il- 
lustrative budgeting, and other costs violates 
or renders meaningless the Constitution of 
the United States. 

This conclusion is substantiated by the 
official declarations of legislative committees 
and the General Accounting Office. A 1957 
congressional report states: 

“ICA witnesses admit the absence of any 
systematic recording of program changes. 
Indeed, it is obvious that frequently there is 
no recording of any kind.” 

The ICA Deputy Director for Programing 
told Congress he did not believe having a 
record would serve a sufficiently useful pur- 
pose to justify the work that would be 
involved. 

Again, quoting from the congressional re- 
port: 

“ICA witnesses testified that there does not 
exist anywhere within ICA, a single statement 
covering all the reasons why a particular aid 
level for a particular country was decided 
upon at the time it was decided upon.” 

And still another quotation: 

“Subsequent expenditures of these sums by 
the foreign government are subject to little 
or no supervision and accountability.” 

According to the Controller General of 
the Republic and the General Accounting 
Office, there is gross mismanagement, waste 
and extravagance, and frequent irregularities 
in ICA. Let me quote from the General Ac- 
counting Office of the United States Govern- 
ment, which as you know, is only responsible 
to Congress: 

“There have been irregularities in aid to 
Korea involving defective merchandise, kick- 
backs, and overpricing.”’ 

That’s what’s happening on one of the 
hottest cold war fronts we have. 

The Controller goes on to say, and to be 
brief I give you only the headings: That 
black markets have been created; speculation 
encouraged; there’s been collusion between 
supplier and buyers, and all this with United 
States taxpayers’ money. He adds that the 
Korean Government agencies ignored our ad- 
vice; that there have been malpractices in 
commodity import programs; that artificial 
exchange rates increased demand on the 
United States of America for dollars; that 
the accumulation in warehouses has been al- 
lowed to rot. There has been no systematic 
accounting for counterpart funds amounting 
to millions of dollars, no competitive bidding 
for powerplants. 

The General Accounting Office also reports 
ili-placed plants, poor or no planning, $95 
million spent up to June 1956 for fertilizer 
which failed to accomplish any useful pur- 
pose, inadequate staffing, and slow progress. 
For all of this, just from 1954 to 1956, we 
spent $833 million in Korea, plus billions of 
dollars spent before. Just to add to the con- 
fusion, there are three or more separate aid 

programs operating at the same time in com- 
petition with one another. 

A minority report of the Committee on 
Poreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives makes the following statement: ee 

“Some of us have in the past inveighed 
against the policy of pouring billions of 
American tax dollars into programs of doubt- 
ful validity. Recent disclosures have high- 
lighted the timeiimess of our earlier warn- 
ings. Irresponsibiilty and 
in the Korean, Iranian, and Vietnamese as- 
sistance programs have been made public. 
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The Comptroller General has highlighted the 
lack of vaildity of the force goals used in our 
military programs and the inherent lack of 
candor in the so-called illustrative programs 
presented to the Congress by the executive 
branch. These are matters of the past. We 
feel it to be our duty, however, to point out 
to the Congress and to the American people 
the pitfalls inherent in the present legisla- 
tion. As surely as these deficiencies go un- 
corrected, so will there be future disclosures 
of mismanagement and waste. 

“The defects of the bill are many, but that 
transcending all others is the relinquishment 
of congressional control over the program.” 

Can the Congréss constitutionally relin- 
quish such a control? 

On January 16, 1958, the House Committee 
on Government Operations in an official re- 
port asks, “How much of the billion ap- 
propriated by the Congress for this (military 
aid) program has been wasted?’’ 

It was revealed that neither the commit- 
tee nor the General Accounting Office were 
allowed access by the State and Defense 
Departments to important information es- 
sential for the Congress intelligently to legis- 
late and make appropriations. 

The committee reported that military as- 
sistance is often grantet for political rather 
than strietly military reasons. It is apparent 
that large sums are wasted in order to feed 
the vanity of some foreign politicians and 
keep them happy rather than to strengthen 
their nations’ defenses and gain well- 
equipped and reliable allies for us. 

According to this report, planes are deliv- 
ered without anyone able to fy them; motor 
vehicles without gasoline to run them. The 
United States was charged for rental of $112 
million worth of machine tools we had given 
to Great Britain. The committee learned 
that a given country may receive arms and 
funds, even though it may not be able to 
furnish a single soldier or jet pilot should 
war come. 

To sum up, the committee said, “Millions 
of dollars have been needlessly expended in 
excess costs, loose contract administration, 
and overall laxness in protecting the inter- 
ests of the United States against charges 
for foreign taxes and profits in offshore con- 

And all this, we are told by the highest 
authorities of the United States Govern- 
ment, is vital to our security and very exist- 
ence. It is unbelievable; and I believe un- 
constitutional. 

It would take literally days to enumerate 





February 


on constructive projects creates an 
phere in which real understanding and 
can flourish.” 


revhen the Iranians have learned. 
truth of the saying, which has f cit 
culated abroad for years: that the best wa 
to get something from Uncle Sam is to 
him in the teeth, until one gets what. 
want; -occasionally, one may stop y 
him and get what they want because he 
be so grateful. I personally know two Latin 
American presidents to whom this 
was given in all seriousness. 

Some years ago, when the British oi] 
erties and refineries in' Iran had been 
illegally, we tried a t. I 
what shame I read the State De 
shout of glee at our great diplomatic vie~ ; 
tory because, forsootl, we had persuaded the 
Premier, Mossadegh, to accept a gift of $19 
million, but with absolutely nothing for us 
in return. 

It is appropriate to observe that the 
legislature of one Bagdad Pact country in. 
sisted on having a substantial deficit, be- 
cause as it frankly said: “The United wn. ~ 
of America will cover it.” We did. 

The President’s budget message asks 
$625 million, to make soft loans for 
velopments abroad on less stringent terms 
than the Export-Import Bank or any other 
source would approve (sic); repayments to 
be permitted in local currencies, with which { 
‘we are surfeited 

Mr. Eisenhower also wants a special $200 
million fund to cover unforeseen foreign aid 
activities. 

The worst of many bad things about these 
two proposals is that Congress is expected 
to give blanket appropriations in advance 
for projects not yet even thought of and 
to be selected capriciously by ICA bureau. 
crats. Again, I ask, is ~~ procedure con= 
stitutional? 

Judging by the record, it ‘Sauid seem that | 
ICA does not know, nor care very much 
about religion or morals, the evpomiy 
Independence or the Constitution, or the 
principles which made this country quer: 

This ce and indifference can be 
illustrated im a small way by the declaration 
of a technical assistance administrator: 

“Dignity and independence are fine words, 
but they are just words where people are 
hungry, ignorant and afflicted with disease 
all the years of their lives.” 

If such thoughts had: prevailed cmon 
Washington’s troops at Valley Forge, there 
would be no United States today. ay 
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false and the article correct. This is a 
technique, regularly employed by 

- ICA, to defend the indefensible. 

‘The American public is treated with du- 

plicity by a gigantic bureaucracy run riot, 
- g wanton officialdom leading to tyranny—a 
tyranny we have the right and obligation to 
resist. More than 19,000 employees in ICA 
and in the State, Defense, and other agen- 
cies have a vested interest in the mutual- 
security program. In glowing generalities, 
they boast of great accomplishments; but 
after_giving away the equivalent of one- 
fourth our national debt, they rarely, if ever, 
offer concrete proofs of any lasting accom- 
nts. 

And on top of all this, there are 12,000 
USIA press agents to propagandize and per- 
petuate this colossal global giving. 

ICA bureaucrats are not concerned in the 
slightest as to whether there is any consti- 
tutional warrant for governmental altruism 

“jn foreign lands. They are not conscious of 
the fact that in spending the taxpayers’ 
money, they should act with the scrupulous 
honesty, care, and economy of trustees. : 

Instead of adopting Marxian materialism 
in foreign aid, the United States should get 
back to the spiritual values of the American 
system and the provenly successful methods 
of competitive private enterprise. The re- 
cipients of the huge benefits to all concerned 
wrought by private capital and initiative 
might then be inspired to help themselves. 
Only in this way can they genuinely be 
helped to reach the point where mutually 
profitable trade can expand between them 

~and us. 

The mutual-security program, as pres- 
ently operated, is bankrupting our citizenry, 
as our officials, in its name, call for sacrifice 
to be heaped on sacrifice, extravagance on 
extravagance. The Hoover Commission Re- 
port on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government characterized the 
ICA program as diffuse with scattered efforts 
and the evaluation weak and sketchy. It. 
concluded, “We should strive to withdraw 
our Government from the technical-assist- 
ance field as soon as possible” and “instead 
foster private technical assistance.” 

Billions of dollars could be cut from our 
budget by following those modest recom- 
mendations. More could be saved by listen- 
ing to the advice of Senators BuTter and 
Bygp, and Congressmen MEADER and Pass- 
MAN, The coalition also has taken a forth- 

_ Might stand on this subject. 

It is timely to: mention that: (1) The 
annual interest charge on the $70 billion 
foreign aid part of our national debt will 
Tun between $2 and $3 billion; (2) about $3 
billion of our money has been used by a few 
recipient countries to reduce their own taxes 
and national debts. What about ours? 

Is all of this constitutional? 

_Tcontend that the United States foreign- 
aid program, as presently administered, is 
robbing property from millions of. “Peters,” 
that is, the taxpayers in the United States, 
— to pay many more millions of 

Pauls,” including Communists, Socialists, 
and netitralists all over the world. _ 

United States Government, through 
ee is disobeying God’s will. It is 
own morali everywhere, but 
ge all in Coveedgadian Simultaneously, 

. destroying the intent principles 

the Declaration of Toceuleceuanes and the 


4 Constitution. It is helping and propagating 
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To wipe out the evils of foreign aid, to 
defend our moral system, the American way, 
and to get back to the principles and patri- 
otism of our Founding Fathers, we always 
must be willing to fight and die. 

Let us keep faith with our religion in its 
vision of the high destiny of man. Ours is 
a holy cause, which depends on our main- 
taining our moral and physical strength un- 
der God’s guidance. 

FOREIGN AID 

Whereas the United States since 1945 has 
spent nearly $70 billion, a sum equal to one- 
quarter of the national debt, on military and 
economic aid to more than 70 other countries 
in the name of mutual security; and 

Whereas the Comptroller General of the 

United States, numerous committees of 
Congress, the Hoover Commission and other 
responsible investigators have disclosed 
compelling evidence of waste, extravagance, 
and general mismanagement of these funds 
with resultant prejudice to our national 
security; and : 
.« Whereas it appears that much of our aid 
is being poured into certain countries on 
purely political grounds with little or no 
regard for its military or economic justifica- 
tion and therefore takes on the character- 
istics.of bribery and blackmail; and 

Whereas it is clear that -we cannot buy 
friends and allies and that some of the re- 
cipient countries cannot adequately use the 
aid we have given them and others are un- 
friendly to the United States and our way 
of life: Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies urge the Congress to 
begin a gradual reduction of annual foreign 
aid appropriations so that our existing com- 
mitments may be terminated at the earliest 
possible date and the program brought to a 
close. 4 





How Manmade Satellites Can Affect 
' Our Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 





_ed in part in the Appendix of the Recorp 


with permission of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, an. internationally 
copyrighted article, How Manmade Sat- 
ellites Affect Our Lives, written by Dr. 
Joseph Kaplan, Chairman of the United 
States National Committee for the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. This ar- 
ticle, beginning on page 791 of the De- 
cember 1957 edition, offers outstanding 
information on the importance of space 
exploration—see page 1475 of Recorp of 
February 5 for opening remarks on the 
Space Act of 1958. 

The commentary in this article and 
the accompanying photos and diagrams 
of the a article are particularly 
appropriate for obtaining a general un- 

an of how the space satellites 
affect our lives. The article is focused 
on the basic and vital problems and de- 
ust currently be presented 


- to the Congress for legislative considera- 


‘The present bill and correlative 
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bills are the first steps for meeting the 
new challenge. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Manmapbe SATELLITES CAN AFFECT 
Our LIVEs 


(By Joseph Kaplan, Ph. D., D. Sc., chairman, 
United States National Committee for the 
International Geophysical Year) 


(Dr. Kaplan, professor of physics at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, is 
outstandingly qualified to discuss satellites. 
On behalf of the National Academy of 
Sciences, he supervises all United States par- 
ticipation in the International Geophysical 
Year. He is also a member of the IGY Tech- 
nical Panels on Rocketry and the Earth 
Satellite Program, and has for decades been 
interested in the problems that satellites are 
expected to help us solve. One of the world’s 
most distinguished geophysicists, he has 
headed the Mixed Committee on the Upper 
Atmosphere of the International Union of 
Geodesy” and Geophysics, and is the new 
president of the International Association of 
Geomagnetism and Aeronomy. Despite the 
great range of his interests and honors, Dr. 
Kaplan says that what he likes best is teach- 
ing elementary physics to undergraduates 
whose main interest is not science—THE 
EDITOR.) 

Early in October, TV and radio brought 
you some unearthly music you had. never 
heard before—a series of high-pitched notes 
in subtly varying rhythms, each note dis- 
tinctly clear and crisp, sounding a little like 
a one-note xylophone. 

What you heard was the music of a 
sphere, and a most extraordinary sphere at 
that. 

It came from the pioneering artificial 
satellite, the first thing made by man to 
become a true celestial body and circle our 
globe in a predictable orbit. Perhaps you've 
even been out satellite-watching and have 
followed the telltale spot of brightness in 
the twilight of dawn or dusk. 

The first satellite, launched by Soviet scien- 
tists in connection with the International 
Geophysical Year, was one of a group de- 
signed to do essentially the-same job as the 
satellites to be sent aloft as part of the IGY 
effort of United States scientists Since I 
have been concerned with the United States 
satellite program from its beginning, I want 
to stress that what follows applies specifically 
to United States-built satellites, but, in gen- 
eral, to Soviet-built satellites as well.? 

In view of the great tasks planned for 
them, these remarkable objects are sur- 
prisingly small, measuring less than 2 feet 
in diameter—about the size of a library 
globe. (In fact, the test spheres scheduled 
to precede the full-size United States satel- 
lite measure only 6.4 inches in diameter.) 
Nevertheless, these shining metal balls may 
well represent humanity’s most far-reaching 
scientific achievement in a century. They 
already symbolize one of history’s boldest ex- 
ploratory ventures—and promise to bring, 
before long, benefits to be felt throughout 
the world. 


SPACE HOLDS ANSWERS TO BASIC PROBLEMS 


Rather emphatic statements, these, and 
you may well ask, how so? Why. do we want 
artificial satellites in the first place? Just 
what will they do up there, flitting by, hun- 
dreds of miles above us, and how can they 
help us in our day-to-day lives down here? 

One might answer that satellites can teach 
us much about the most fundamental prob- 
lems of science. A lot of the clues we want— 
in physics, geophysics, and astrophysics, for 
example, and in meteorology and astron- 
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omy—can be found only up where satellites 
will be, or can be gathered better up there. 

On the strictly practical side the data pro- 
vided by satellites will euable us to improve 
many things we already possess, such as 
radio and television communications; satel- 
lites will also help us along on the road to 
achieving things we now only dream of, such 
as predicting the weather accurately, per- 
haps even controlling it. And since new 
basic knowledge gleaned through satellites 
will range literally from the inside of the 
earth to the sun and beyond, we can ex- 
pect to be led to achievements we cannot 
even dream of now, any more than the tele- 
phone was dreamed of before the use of 
electricity. 

To enlarge on this outline with more spe- 
cific answers is the purpose of this article, 
but first let me project a picture of a typical 
IGY satellite at work. 


DUST PROM SPACE IN DEEP-SEA SLUDGE 


Scientists eagerly await the recording of 
the satellite’s signals on magnetic tape. The 
tape, in turn, can produce jagged patterns 
on a cathode-ray oscilloscope—similar to a 
TV picture tube—or on 35-millimeter film. 

The film moves 5 feet a second and re- 
cords patterns that can reveal as many as 48 
categories of information. Some of this in- 
formation concerns the operation of a satel- 
lite itself, say the changing strength of its 
batteries. But the rest reveals things scien- 
tists have long wanted to know. 

For example, how dense is the meteoric 
dust in the upper atmosphere? These bits 
of stone and metal have been estimated to 
float to the earth at the rate of a thousand 
tons a day; they can be identified as part 
of the sludge at the bottom of the oceans. 

Whenever a meteroic particle hits the satel- 
lite, a microphone notifies its transmitter; 
a radioed response then shows up in the 
pattern on the film. That microphone will 
record particles so small that if one flew into 
your eye you would hardly notice it. 

Not only will we know the number of 
particles hitting the satellite during its cir- 
cuit of the earth; one of the jagged lines 
on the film will enable us to time their im- 
pacts within one ten-thousandth of a sec- 
ond. The more recording stations we have, 
the better we'll be able to pinpoint areas 
where the count of particles drops or rises 
significantly. 

And so we will learn to what degree the 
tiny meteors come in showers or spread out 
more or less: eveniy in space. These clues 
will interest not only the astronomer; they 
may at last yield evidence for the meteorolo- 
gist, who would like to know whether meteor 
showers in the upper atmosphere affect 
rainfall. 

" By now we know a lot about our earth’s 
surface, but a lot of what we know is not 
quite accurate. We have only a rough idea 
of the shape of the earth, for instance: It’s 
like a ball flattened at the top and bottom, 
but there is a bulge around the middle, and 
the entire curvature is somewhat irregular. 

This bedevils the geodesist. He can map 
® country and even a continent with consid- 
erable accuracy, by building up a network of 
triangles through painstaking surveying, and 
then orienting the entire network on a single 
marker known as the geodetic datum point. 
For France this point is in the Pantheon in 
Paris, and for the United States, Mexico, and 
Canada it’s in a meadow near Lucas, Kans. 

This triangulation technique, however, 
cannot be applied over water, and therefore 
cannot link continents to one another. Nor 
can it yield precise positions for islands in 
the ocean, relative to continents or to one 
another. Thus intercontinental distances 
now are believed to err by as much as 2,000 
feet and, some scientists say, even more. 
The positions of some Pacific islands are in 
error as much as a mile, and that can cause 
trouble. Travel across the Pacific, for ex- 


ample, depends heavily on the United States 
Coast Guard's electronic loran system, which 
helps ships and planes locate themselves on 
their charts. But loran itself depends on 
maps, and if its base stations are off a mile, 
the guiding patterns they send may be off 
5 miles. This can mean the difference be-. 
tween life and death in rescue operations. 
A satellite can help us do away. with these 
errors by giving us a reference point in the 
sky. 
TELESCOPE-CAMERAS TO TRACT SPHERES 


First we must compute the satellite’s orbit, 
with the help of ingenious antennas and 
radio receivers which will record its signals. 
Then observing stations around the world, 
equipped with powerful -cameras, 
will refine the orbit calculations; their photo- 
graphs, precisely timed and linked with the 
radio data, will reveal the satellites, elliptical 
path around the earth. From that we will 
calculate the location of the earth’s center. 

From then on, radio signals from the satel- 
lite, together with the orbit calculations, 
will let us locate the positions of the an- 
tennas precisely. The United States Army 
Map Service, which is sending teams to 
Kwajalein, Luzon, Wake, Gu:m, and Ameri- 
can Samoa, hopes to establish reference 
points on these islands accurate within 100 
feet in respect to each other and to the 
center of the earth. 

When we know the distance from a point 
on the earth’s surface to the center of the 
earth, we'll also be able to plot the shape of 
the earth: it will be like constructing a lop- 
sided wheel when you are given spokes of 
different lengths. 

Satellites, then, can serve as visual and 
electronic reference points in the sky. “Thus 
they could save millions of dollars and make 
life easier for hundreds of men now map- 
ping with tape and theodolite amid the 
trackless jungles and snowy péaks of South 
America.* 

Satellites may even in a way look inside 
the earth and confirm or upset some_ basic 
geophysical assumptions. 

One of these theories concerns the mantle 
of the earth—that is, the material between 
the earth’s solid crust and its liquid center. 
This material is thought to have some of the 
paradoxical qualities of pitch. Hit it hard, 
and it will crack, Put pressure on it gently, 
and it will give and then revert slowly once 
the pressure is off. Because of these quali- 
ties, some parts of the earth keep rising long 
after heavy layers of ice have melted. Fin- 
land is a case in’ point. Conversely, the 
delta areas where the Nile and the Mis- 


-sissippi deposit much silt keep sinking as 


weight is added. 
WATERY HILL RISES IN NORTH ATLANTIC 
Now some scientists claim that the earth’s 


exceptional density that their gravitational 
pull draws water to swell above them. The 
Finnish geodesist Tanni speculated that one 
such watery hill 150 feet high exists in the 
North Atlantic. 

Proof that such bumps would cast 
doubt on the pitch theory of the earth’s 
mentie. It would mean that the mantle 
must be more rigid than than ‘eu thought: thee 
wise those bumps would be flattened by 
pull of gravity toward the earth’s interior. 

How can we make sure? Again, by watch- 
ing the orbit of a satellite. m 


SATELLITES WOBBLE AS GRAVITY VARIES 


i 


as a rule, have less mass beneath them than 
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of a highway. 
amazing part of the great satellite 


ergy given off by the sun, and the — 
forces that surround our globe. But Smee vd 
must say something about pure science, 

If you visit a scientist in a laboratory 
ask him what he’s up to, he'll 
happy to talk. But if you ask, “What 
this thing you're doing be good for?” he may _ 
become uncomfortable or annoyed, 
pioneering physicist and chemist 
Paraday when he was asked that question by 
a member of Parliament. Faraday 
posed to have replied, “I can’t tell you 
it'll be good for. But Fill tell you i aa 
of these days you'll be taxing it.” a 

Granted, then, that we cannot always 
the link between a highly important alee 
tific discovery and its most practical results 
until these results have been achieved. We 
must keep in mind that this is certainly true 
in the case of much eagerly awaited vo 
be done with satellites. 

The first full size United States satellite 
will measure the energy radiated to us from 
the sun in the form of ultraviolet light. — 


important to radio communications, per 
because it can give us further clues to the _ 
behavior of the sun, whose power is really 
the of all life on earth, 
the energy ee ae e 
you read this. 
Most of the sun’s utlraviolet light 
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interact with oxygen. The ersult is ozone, 
and this in turn is a véry efficient absorber- 

















This satellite will travel high enow 
tap the trunkline from the sun, so to 
before most of these solar radii 
absorbed by the atmosphere. 

“ELECTRICAL WEATHER” BEDEVILS RADIO 

The sphere will measure ultraviolet 

with ionization chambers. These are 
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this, Marcon! to send radio signals 


managed 
across the Atlantic in 1901. Be-. 


it was thought impossible to receive 
from a transmitter far away 


they travel in straight lines, like 

. and cannot follow the curvature of 
iyman alpha energy. also ionizes air par- 
ticles, 


y in the lower border of the 


lied the electrical weather of the 


When satellites have taught us a little 
more about this, we shall know a lot more 
- gbout why our short-wave communications 
sometime cease for hours altogether, or how 
a car in Washington, D. C., can lose 
contact with headquarters and receive music 
from Paris. 

GEIGER COUNTER TO PROBE COSMIC SECRETS 


We already suspect that great variations 
in Lyman alpha intensity coincide with the 
solar flares during which the sun 
puts out more energy than usual. Satellites 
. might help us discern more definite patterns 
in Lyman alpha fluctuations, and let us 
forecast just when radio communications 
will be good and when they will be dis- 
turbed. Satellites will be useful 
during the IGY because that’s the time in 
the 11-year cycle when solar fares are most 
active. 

The second United States satellite planned 
for the IGY will carry different instruments 
and attempt a survey of primary cosmic 
tays—how many are over what place at what 
time. 


There’s much we don’t know about cosmic 
Tays. But we can say that they are chiefly 
hydrogen and helium nuclei, that they move 
nearly as fast as light, and that they are 


‘of 

in which electricity gives speed to atomic 
particles and magnetism gives them direc- 
1 nm these forces are repeat- 
particles We as- 


bi 


if 
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elose to the earth. We know that magnetic 
ferce guides: cosmic rays so that more shoot 
toward the poles than toward the equatorial 
regions. That same force also makes possible 
the eolorful aurora and is closely linked to 
many communications problems. New 
knowledge of the earth's magnetic field will 
aid: physicists and enable us to improve our 
communications im the polar regions. 

MAN MAY EVENTUALLY CONTROL WEATHER 


People often ask if science can’t do some- 
thing about weather. Actually there’s no 
reason to think that the meteorologist can’t 
do just that. His chain of progress, I think, 
will be along the lines suggested by my col- 
league A. F. Spilhaus, dean of the University 
of Minnesota’s Institute of Technology, con- 
cerning’ the dealings of man with nature: 
first measure; then understand; then pre- 
dict; and finally you may be able to control. 

Of course we’ve been making meterologi- 
cal measurements all along. The United 
States Air Force weather service flies 35,000 
miles a day, and the United States Coast 
Guard spends some $16 million a year to 
operate 18 weather-patrol ships carrying ob- 
servers from the Weather Bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce.*® But perhaps no 
more than 5 percent of the world’s air is 
being watched regularly. 

If we want to predict weather accurately, 
we need the worldwide picture. That's 
where satellites come in. One of two 
weather experiments being readied for 
United States satellites is to measure the 
heat budget of the earth. 

Most of the heat we get from the sun hits 
the equatorial regions. Some of it is re- 
flected right back into space. The rest is 
absorbed where it hits the earth, heating the 


by warm, moisture- 
and south from the 


The excess heat in the tropics and the de- 

ency at the polar regions are the chief 
factors behind all our abruptiy changeable 
weather and our slowly changing climate. 
But we can’t accurately predict either unless 
we know what the earth’s heat balance is. 


SPHERE TO SCAN EARTH’S CLOUD COVER 


Meteorologists say they know fairly closely 
how much heat comes to the whole earth 
from the sun over a number of years, and 
they know that approximately the same 
amount must go back into space, What 
they do not know is how much comes daily, 
monthly, during a season, or yearly, for that 
matter, and how it is distributed over the 
earth. 

An ingenious satellite, with four measur- 
ing devices sticking out like ping-pong balls 
on spears, can give us data to determine the 
heat budget over the equatorial belt. You'll 
get an idea of how this satellite will look 
and work on page 798. Once we know how 
much more heat comes down onto the 
equatorial regions than goes back up, we 
can calculate how much heat travels toward 
the poles and thus determines the weather 
in the Temperate Zones. 

Our other weather experiment involves a 
weather-patrol satellite, to let us keep an 
eye on the earth’s ever-changing cloud cover 
over a belt 5,000 miles wide. Meteorologists 
had their appetites whetted -for this in 
October 1954, by a photograph made from a 
rocket 100 miles up, showing the spiral whorl 
of a hurricance developing over the Gulf of 
Mexico. But this photo revealed only a 
small part of the broad pattern, and by the 
time it was ready for study, the storm was 
over Texas, 

The weather-patrol satellite will travel 
high enough to scan the whole United States 
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from a single point. It will come by every 
hour and a half, and will carry a photo- 
electric cell—like the electric eye in a camera 
exposure meter—to plot the varying light in- 
tensities below. The electrical impulses 
from the cell will give us a series of suc- 
cessive cloud cover panoramas, to help us 
chart storm patterns. 

Such data should take us a long way to- 
ward the understanding and prediction of 
weather. 

NITRIC OXIDE LIGHTS UP THE SKY 

Now, what about control? 

Well, let me tell you about something that 
happened earlier this year at White Sands, 
N. Mex. Scientists tossed 20 pounds of nitric 
oxide some 70 miles above the earth, with a 
rocket, just to see what it would do. The 
results were profound. During the daytime 
this modest amount of chemicals produced 
an ionized layer which bounced back radio 
signals more efficiently than naturally ion- 
ized layers. At night the nitric oxide re- 
acted with oxygen up there to form a blob of 
light about 2 miles across. At times it was 
as bright as Venus. 

We noticed no effects on the weather. But 
we realized that we had made a start in the 
exciting Dusiness of modifying the upper at- 
mosphere through chemistry. These experi- 
ments will continue, and as satellites and 
other IGY research projects yield their in- 
formation, serious attempts at weather con- 
trol may not be»far behind. 

Now that we're looking a bit into the fu- 
ture, let’s also consider how satellites might 
help us achieve other triumphs of chemistry 
in the upper atmosphere—speeding up air- 
craft with power from the sun, for instance, 
or literally lighting up the world at night. 

I stumbled onto my first clues to the chem-< 
istry of the upper atmosphere when I was 4 
graduate student at Princeton, 30 years ago. 
One night I set up an experiment involving 
an electrical discharge in a glass tube that 
contained active nitrogen, and went to the 
movies. Air leaked into the tube somehow, 
and when I came back I saw the tube glow 
with a beautiful yellowish-green light. 

I analyzed its wave length and found that 
here for the first time the light of the 
aurora had been produced in the laboratory 
by chemical means. Since then we have dis- 
covered a lot about the aurora—that nature 
produces it with electrically charged particles 
from the sun, mostly protons.’ 

The aurora appears only in high latitudes, 
but over all the earth the sun’s energy pro- 
duces a similar luminous display—the night 
airgiow. A significant part of this occurs 
through another chemical reaction—ultra- 
violet light interacting with oxygen some 60 
miles above us. The result is a force which 
may benefit us greatly. Let me explain. 

Oxygen commonly occurs as O,, meaning 
two atoms of oxygen stuck together. But 
up there the sun’s ultraviolet rays pull these 
pairs of atoms apart and leave separate oxy- 
gen atoms: simply O, which we call atomic 
oxygent. The energy which the ultraviolet 
light expends in doing this passes into these 
loose oxygen atoms. And when they com- 
bine once more into pairs, that energy is 
released. 

This reaction might conceivably be pro- 
duced in the powerplant of a light plane or 
rocket traveling 60 to 70 miles high. Thus, 
ence. up there, it could utilize this solar 
energy extracted from atomic oxygen. Ad- 
mittedly, the amount of energy thus avail- 
able would not be yery large. But then we 
are only beginning to learn about these 
phenomena and their possible uses. 


PARTICLES SCARCE IN UPPER ATMOSPHERE 
We might envision satellites as pieces of 


laboratory apparatus and the upper atmos- 
phere. as a tremendous laboratory where we 
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will carry out experiments impossible on 
earth, 

One advantage for the chemist is that in 
the upper atmosphere particles of matter are 
far scarcer than in the best vacuum we can 
produce on earth. To get an idea of this 
difference, thinks of atoms as people, and 
then compare the New York subway crowd 
with the number of travelers you might meet 
in the lonelier parts of the Sahara. 

Because particles are so scarce in the upper 
atmosphere, it takes comparatively small 
amounts of chemicals to produce reactions 
spreading out over huge areas. Thus, the 
larger satellites we consider for the future 
could be equipped to generate intense ultra- 
violet light, and so create vast pools of 
atomic oxygen. Aircraft flying through 
these pools could utilize that power. Spec- 
ulation? Yes; but theoretically possible. 

With improvements in rocketry, we may 
eventually manage to shoot a satellite into 
an orbit 22,000 miles high, where it would 
circle the earth exactly once in 24 hours. 
Since the earth also completes one revolu- 
tion in that time, this satellite could remain, 
in effect, over the same spot above the 
Equator. There it could produce ultraviolet 
light to create airglow artificially and light 
up a city. 

In this way, we could light up the entire 
North American continent at night to the 
brightness of a cloudy day. 


“ASSISTANT SUN” MIGHT ILLUMINATE WORLD 


A number of such satellites—perhaps 10— 
eould light up the world. The total energy 
required even for this would be surprisingly 
small, probably no greater than that of the 
electricity used in New York last night. 

You may ask, why light up the world? I 
don’t know. I’m simply pointing out that 
we may eventually have a sort of assistant 
sun to command, to turn on or shut off as 
we wish. 

Furthermore there has been speculation 
for many years that we may be able someday 
to transmit electric power through radio 
beams as we now send it through wires. 
Then a nuclear powerplant to supply a city 
might operate in a satellite above it. 

Plans are already under study for large 
satellites to retransmit radio, TV, and tele- 
phone signals from the earth. Three such 
satellites, spaced around the world and or- 
biting at the speed of the earth’s rotation, 
would revolutionize transoceanic communi- 
cations. 

Certain short waves, now useless because 
they shoot right through the ionosphere, 
could accommodate millions of telephone 
conversations and a multitude of television 
signals. 

Now let me touch on how satellites being 
planned may tell us about the nature of our 
universe. 

Astronomers have a lot to put up with. 
Looking at the stars through our atmos- 
phere is like looking through a dirty win- 
dow, and the light that does come into the 
telescopes is contaminated by the airglow 
from the earth’s upper atmosphere and by 
scattered light in the lower atmosphere. 

We hope that we shall be able eventually 
to send photometers high above this at- 
mospheric mess to seek better data on the 
distribution of light in our galaxy, and on 
the light from the millions of other galaxies, 
outside our own. The light from other gal- 
axies, if it can be isolated by filters and 
measured, will help us decide whether the 
universe is finite or infinite. 





1See The International Geophysical Year: 
Man’s Most Ambitious Study of His Environ<- 
ment, by Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, February 1956. 

2See Space Satellites, Tools of Earth Re< 
search, by Dr. Heinz Haber, National Geo- 


graphic Magazine, April 1956. 
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* See Men Who Measure the Earth, by Rob- 
ert Leslie Conly, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, March 1956, 

*See Trailing Cosmic Rays in Canada’s 
North, by Martin A. Pomerantz, National 
Geographic Magazine, January 1953. 

5See Aviation Medicine on the Threshold 
of Space, by Allan C. Fisher, Jr., National 
Geographic Magazine, August 1955. 

*See Rugged. Is the Word for Bravo, by 
Phillip M. Swatek, National Geographic 
Magazine, December 1955. 

™See Unlocking Secrets of the Northern 
Lights, by Carl W. Gartlein, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, November 1947. 





Needed: A New Look at Military Careers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my. remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Mr. Jerry Klein which appeared in 
the Family Weekly on February 2, 1958, 
on the subject of military careers: 
NEEDED: A New LOOK aT MILITARY CAREERS 

(By Jerry Klein) 

The United States is a Nation in which 
soldiering never has been a particularly hon- 
ored or rewarding profession. True, nothing 
is too good for the boys when we are strug- 
gling for national survival. But between 
wars, we fail to make military service attrac- 
tive enough to raise sufficient standing forces 
of professional career soldiers. 

In the past, America has been able to 
shrug off this situation as a natural symptom 
of our peace-loving character. After all, if 
war did come, the oceans protected us while 
we mobilized our civilian soldiers. 

Today this protection no longer exists. 
Military experts agree that, to survive in the 
era of the guided missile, we need a ready 
force of professional soldiers skilled in the 
science of modern war and dedicated to its 
practice. Yet while we are spending billions 
for the intricate machinery of defense, re- 
ports from Washington indicate that we are 
failing to maintain the manpower required 
to keep those machines ever ready for any 
situation. 

This is the picture painted by a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee, Repre- 
sentative Dante. J. Froop of Pennsylvania: 

“We do not have the biggest or best army 
in the world today—somebody else has. We 
do not have the biggest and best air force 
in the world today—somebody else has. We 
do not have the biggest and best submarine 
fieet in the world today—somebody else has. 
We do not have the biggest and best mer- 
chant marine in the world today—somebody 
else has. 

“If you had 100 B-47 bombers on the line 
tonight, do you know that 30 percent of 
them could not take off? * * * You do not 
hear about that, but that’s the way it is 
because you have not the crews, you do not 
pay them, and you cannot keep them. 

“What good is an air force if you can’t 
put it in the air ahd keep it there? 

“You must have the runways, the air 
bases, and the personnel. We do not have 
them to the extent we need.” 

But why don’t we have enough skilled 
soldiers willing to make a career of defend- 
ing our country? Military observers say one 
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reason is our failure to provide ai 
housing for the families of servicemen, — 
of us have seen pictures of the 
shanties occupied by military 
Another reason given for the 
career soldiers is the fr, he sorta ot 
The modern army is virtually an a ny of 
technicians. These days, 
are worth more to private industry than 
Uncle Sam. Here again are the ae 
Congressman FLoop: 
“We do not pay proper money to caliad 
men in any branch of the service, 
the Air Force. We pay them according to 
grade, not skills. 








































“How would you like to be a crew chiet - 
working alongside of me? I leave the Air 
Force at the end of my hitch and come back. 
as a technical representative getting $1,200 
@® month. You get $250. I say to you, 
‘Hello, sucker.’ eres 

“What is a man going to do uae 
hitch is up? He is going to get out of the 
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Air Force, get his $1,200 as a civilian, a 
work alongside your son who will be 
$250 a month.” 
A recent analysis by the Defense 
ment showed that at practically every leyel— 
from private to major general—civilian jobs 
pay better. “A civilian career offers much 
greater reward than does the military,” 
Department declared. “While the military ” 
career offers traditional rewards which are 
not measurable in money, there is no ques. 
tion but that the tangible incentives of a 
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The Department estimated it costs $3,200 
to give basic training to the average man 
donning a uniform—much — to the man 
taught some skilled job. It costs $120,000 — 
to train a jet pilot, and with an estimated 
4,500 pilots leaving the service this year, the 
Nation loses an investment of some $540 mil- 
lion—-the approximate cost of 1,600 jet 
fighters. 

After receiving this expensive technical 
training, 4 out of 5 men put their skills to 
work for more money in private business, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee was in- 
formed. “We are training technicians for 
business,” said Lt. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, 
who is Chief of ‘Air Force personnel. _ 

General O’Donnell said the shortage of 
highly trained men apparently will exceed 
50,000 by next summer. And he said the 
Air Force is so seriously undermanned that 
we need quick action for the oe 

our national security. oats 

It’s not only the men in the ranks, Bettet 
paid officers also are forsaking the pe for 
private life. Last year, for example, 
enlistments of 43,800 officers expired, 
1 in 4 reenlisted. 

Most of these officers were your m 
close to the beginning of their 



















































doesn’t begin to compare with the 
they can make as private citizens. 
Lucius D. Clay, for example, wen! 
Continental Can Co. payroll as c 
the board at more than $100,000 a ear 
Co., Adm. Ben Moreel has @ sported 4 
of $150,000. 
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What can America do to make military 
careers attractive enough to maintain an 
te defense force of skilled profession- 


not match the money paid by big business, 
and the pride of protecting one’s country 
must always remain part of the reward of 
military service, Still, several improvements 


have been recommended. 


“Besides adjustments in military pay and 
allowances, the Defense Department has 
urged better housing for servicemen’s fami- 
lies, more generous medical care for depend- 
ents, and improved life insurance. 

What is needed, too, according to General 
O'Donnell, is a radical change'in the pres- 
ent across-the-board pay structure to pro- 
vide greater compensation for highly trained 
technicians and special incentives for men 
serving in remote overseas locations. 

Such changes would require ‘Congress to 
increase our military budget, perhaps even 
raise taxes—both bitter pills to the average 
citizen. 

But besides dollars-and-cents improve- 
ments, former Assistant Defense Secretary 
Carter L. Burgess has said America may 
have “to protect the investment we make in 
a@ man’s training” by requiring his to stay 


* in uniform for a longer time. Basically, 


Burgess believes our Armed Forces need a 
new esprit de corps, a profound dedication 
to high purpose like that which motivates 
teachers and clergymen. 

With freedom in the balance, all these 
recommendations cry for immediate action. 





Anniversary of Lithuania’s Proclamation 
of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMMET F, BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 
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“invited” to go to Siberia for “voluntary” 
labor. The people are told that this 
“invitation” is extended them by the 
Russian Government because the Rus- 
sians want the families reunited. The 
Lithuanians are silent these days but 
they know well the methods employed 
by the Russians and they are living for 
the day when they will again proclaim 


this cannot be enslaved or enslave the 
peoples of a country but on the contrary 
it will enable them to one day shed the 
yoke of tyranny again. 

In encouraging the Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans and by setting an example for 
them, we are helping to speed the day 
when we can join them in celebrating 
the achievement of another proclama- 
tion of independence in Lithuania. 





Navy Enlisted Men Have Unlimited 
Advancement ities 





OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Vice Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr., USN, Chief 
of Naval Personnel, outlined to the 
Navy’s enlisted personnel the present 
unparalleled opportunities for advance- 
ment from enlisted to officer status of- 
fered in the United States Navy. Ad- 
miral Holloway’s statement, under title 
“Seaman to Admiral,” was recently re- 
corded in the Long Beach Independent 
Business Men’s News, as follows: 

SEAMAN. TO ADMIRAL 

As Chief of Naval Personnel I report to 
you, in regard to the opportunities for ad- 
ene open to the young men of our 

avy. 

We are in a period when the Navy’s oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities have never been 
greater. Nevertheless, I don’t believe there 
has ever been a period in time of peace, 
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cers to permanent status. But in addition 
to those emergency opportunities, you saw us 
launch the LDO program under the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, an act devolved, not 
in a vacuum, not in compartmentation, but 
in-free and. open hearings in which the 
Fleet Reserve Association contributed vastly 
in recommendation and viewpoint. 

It was one of my first acts upon becom- 
ing Chief of Naval Personnel in 1953 to 
markedly increase the input of the wonder- 
ful program we call seaman to admiral pro- 
gram, where we bring in annually, in addi- 
tion to the -LDO program, not men in 
temporary status, but about 250 genuine 


Navy men, career petty officers at around 27 ~ 


years of age and around 4-6 years’ service 
in the fleet, and commission these out- 
standing young men as regular line and 
staff officers, with the sky the limit, with 
the marshal’s baton in their knapsacks. 

When I go every year in September, to the 
Officer Candidate School in Newport, to 
watch this group of 250 graduate, along with 
about 600 young reserve officers, it warms 
my heart,-and I dare say it would warm 
yours, too see the combined class elect one 
of the United States Navy students as presi- 
dent, as they have done again and again. 
Although this group of 250 is in competition 
academically with about 600 very finely 
screened young gentlemen, all of whom hold 
baccalaureate degrees, our ex-enlisted men 
average 3.3 against about 3.1 for the college 
graduates. And the college graduates are 
proud ef them. 

The Navy's officer corps is made up Naval 
Academy graduates, former enlisted men, 
former warrant officers and the best type of 
former reserve Officers. It is one of the most 
cohesive and tenacious in purpose group of 
human beings in the world today. So long 
as the United States Navy is so constituted, 
we will carry out that phrase in that beau- 
tiful prayer that comes down to us from 
the golden age of our Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
“The Navy is a sure shield to this country 
and to those who pass upon the sea upon 
their lawful occasions.” 

I would add that the opportunity today 
for our young men, both officer and enlisted, 
is greater than ever before. The Navy of to- 
day and of the future will increasingly 
employ new weapons, new techniques and 
greater power to protect and defend our 
Republic. The roots of our Navy lie in a 
strong belief in the Nation’s future and our 
young ensigns and seamen of today will 
have a great part in moulding that future. 

Sincerely, 
J. L. HoLttoway, Jr., 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Naval Personnel, 





The Gloom and Doom Boys 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 4, I commented upon a re- 
cent statement issued by the Democratic 
Advisory Council. I pointed out that the 
statement constituted irresponsible po- 
litical extremism in its attempt to scare 
the public into thinking we were on the 
verge of a 1929-type depression. 

The New York Herald Tribune has 
also. commented upon the council’s 
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statement. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the editorial 
entitled “The Gloom and Doom Boys,” 
published under date of February 6, 
1958: 

THe GLOOM AND Doom Bors 

As supposedly the top policymaking or- 
ganization for the Democratic Party, the 
Democratic Advisory Council, judging by 
results of its 2-day conference in Washing- 
ton, turns out instead to be more of a 
propaganda mill. In four statements deal- 
ing with foreign policy and defense, satel- 
lites, civil rights, and the economy, it con- 
* tents itself with attacking the administra- 
tion rather than formulating a positive 
Democratic policy which its representatives 
in Congress can follow wholeheartedly. Po- 
litical sniping takes the place of construc- 
tive statesmanship. . 

The statements also highlight the dif- 
ferences between-the council and the Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders who have 
snubbed it. The council wants more foreign 
economic aid as a democratic policy. This 
ignores the fact that last year the President 
received far less than he requested in this 
field, and that one prominent Democrat, 
Senator RusseExt, has said that he favors cut- 
ting off all economic foreign aid because 
we are under no obligation to subsidize our 
associates around the world. 

The statements complain that the budget 
is too small, that we must not be afraid of 
generosity, and that the “Democratic Party 
must assume the mission to bring Home to 
the administration the fact * * * that the 
American people will support whatever meas- 
ures are necessary in the interests of the 
Nation.” This implies increased spending, 
yet it is a stalwart Democrat, Senator Brrp, 
who opposes raising the debt limit by $5 bil- 
lion as requested by President Eisenhower. 

Although national security is now being 
treated by President Eisenhower and Senator 
JOHNSON aS a nonpolitical, nonpartisan 
problem, the council does not hesitate to 
assail the administration. for ite defense 
budget and to claim that the effectiveness of 
the outlays has been reduced by what it 
calls the “Eisenhower inflation.” 

It begrudgingly congratulates the Army— 
not the Republican administration, heaven 
forfend—for launching the first American 
satellite, anti then sets up a few strawmen 
to shoot down. It urges the administration 
to work for a restored military position, im- 
plying that our Armed Forces are in such 
pitiable shape that they need restoration. 
It urges the administration to work for peace 
and disarmament, the implication being that 
our Government has done nothing in these 
fields, the lengthy U. N. conferences in Lon- 
don to the contrary notwithstanding. As a 
matter of fact, the same sort of implication 
has been implicit in the latest Moscow state- 
ments. 

This sort of divisive, irresponsible political 
propaganda will not help the United States 
in its efforts to strengthen the free world. 
To paraphrase several portions of the coun- 
cil’s reports, what we need is action, not 
words. But this would be too much to ex- 
pect from the gloom and doom boys. 





New Monster Rose From Hitler Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS.. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, February 3, 1958, an article of _ 
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great import by Constantine Brown ap- 
peared in the Evening Star. The title 
was “New Monster Rose From Hitler 
Era.” ‘The happenings of two and a half 
decades is epitomized well by the writer. 
Here is pointed up the dangers attend- 
ant upon peoples who have been, and are 
being duped and victimized by master 
propagandists calling for a summit meet- 
ing where “the gregarious Khrushchev 
can dictate his terms.” 

There can be no real advantages or 
benefits for free peoples to be derived 
from such a conference until such time 
that overwhelming strength is attained 
by them. Strength and strength alone 
gains respect. 

I recommend this article whole- 
heartedly: 

New Monster Rost From Hrrier Era—WEST 

STRETCHED ARMS TO STALIN IGNORING RISE 

or RED SUBVERSION 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Last Thursday marked the 25th anniver- 
sary of Hitler’s taking over the helm of the 
German Republic. We thought his dictator- 
ship cruel, particularly after he unleashed a 
bloodbath which covered four continents. 
We did not then believe that something 
worse might follow nazism. 

The mistake of certain German politicians 
and big industrialists who were instrumental 
in bringing the brown-shirted maniac to 
power eventually cost the American people 
the blood of hundreds of thousands of their 
sons and cash and substance conservatively 
estimated at $600 billion. 

But we and the allies who fought Hitler 
thought it was worth any kind of sacrifices 
to rid the world of the nightmare of dicta- 
torship and monolithic state. In our fervor 
to destroy the Nazi regime, we even stretched 
out our hands to Stalin—who made the un- 
leashing of World War II possible—when 
Hitler turned against him and threatened to 
destroy the Communist regime. 

Little did the western leaders think that 
they were creating another and worse Frank- 
enstein monster. The feeble voices raised in 
this country against all our support of Stalin 
and his cohorts were stifled. Warning 
against the goals of the Soviet dictatorship 
was tantamount to treason or at least to 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy. Those 
few who pointed out to our leaders that 
Soviet subversion was far more dangerous 
than Nazi subversion because the former 
already had many cells in the country were 
derided or described as Nazi sympathizers, 

Many of our political leaders and unfor- 
tunately a relatively substantial number of 
our intelligentsia decided that we could get 
along with the men in the Kremlin despite 
their obvious plans to destroy the free world 
institutions even more effectively than the 
Nazis did. We gave the Kremlin, so scared 
that it was willing to make a separate 
with Germany, credit for the valiant fight 
which the Russian soldiers made against the 
Nazis. 

The fond dreams of lasting peace which 
existed in the hearts of the people of the 
free world immediately after V-E Day and 
V-J Day were soon frustrated. In the belief 
that by appeasing the alleged Russiam fears 
of another aggressive Germany we could 
have a lasting peace, the best brains of the 
Western World agreed to the extension of 


the Russian might over free countries such 


China which were strategically important to 
us. 


We were hungry for peace and economic 
and financial stability while the Communist 


‘ to seek the release of her son, John, who 





dictatorship used the softness. we 


after World War II to increase its drive fop 
world conquest by overt aggression, by proxy _ 
(as in Korea) and especially by a 
and subversion. We did not cope with the 
latter—which is one of the Reds’ most im. _ 
portant weapons—lest “we damage i 
democratic fabric.” = = 
Now 25 years after Hitler rose to power 
only to be destroyed by the power of the 
United States and a number of more or Jess 
weak Allies, this country finds itself in far 
more mortal from the Communist 
conspiracy than it ever was from the Nazi 
and Fascist dictatorships. While the latter 
two had practically no impact on the Ameri. 
can intellectual and social strata we fing 
today not only here but in the other free 
countries teachers, businessmen, writers, 


scientists and even ministers and priests who 
think that our present system is 
and that the future of the world ‘lies in 
atheistic communism. i 
We are slowly awakening to the mortal 
dangers which our country is facing. But 
the seed of doubt has been placed in the 
minds of many of our citizens—many in 


We are being awed at the Soviet display 
of might in the last few months. And what 
is worse, there is an increasing fear among 
our leaders that if we want to resist the Red 
avalanche we may find ourselves alone— 
except for a few peripheric allies such as the 
Turks and South Koreans. The others, peo- 
ples of Western Europe, and most of the 
Asians and Africans, are not disposed to 
fight it out with the Communists as they 
were when the other two milder forms of 
dictatorship, supported by the Japaness 
war lords, threatened them. Instead they 


> 


a summit conference—where the gregarious 
Khrushchev can dictate his terms, 


ie 


Mrs. Downey’s Visit to Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 
Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Maty 
Downey, of New Britain, Conn., has just 
returned from an extremely important 
mission to Red China. Her objective was 






















































remains a prisoner of the Chinese Reds. — 

The people of New Britain and Con- 
necticut, and, I am sure, of the United — 
States, followed her progress with pray- 
erful hopes and anticipation that 
mission would be successful. 

Her son still remains a prisor 
there is hope that leniency will t 
and that her efforts will meet wi 
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per other son, William, from Fort Devens 
so that he could accompany Mrs. Dow- 
ney and the other ladies to Red China. 

~ [shall continue my efforts along diplo- 
matic channels, to make sure that the 
ultimate goal is reached and that John 
‘Downey will once again be home with 

family. 

Pine accompanying editorial by the 
New Britain Herald is most fitting at 
this time. This paper has done a won- 
derful job in helping Mrs. Downey and 
I know that all of us sh their senti- 
ments with indeed a “welcome 


home. : 
The editorial follows: 
WELCOME HOME 


[From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald 
of February 4, 1958] 


The “Welcome Home Mrs. Downey” sign 
which hung in the sixth grade classroom at 
the Lincoln School, where the local woman 
is a teacher, was truly reflective of New 
Britain’s attitude, following her month-long 
trip to the other side of the world. 

e mission of merey of the local woman 
was a journey which drew everybody in New 
Britain together, in prayers and in general 
well wishes. The fact that her son, John 
Downey remains a prisoner is at least, in 
part, tempered by the hopes that the Reds 
will soon show the leniency they mentioned 
in a statement to the mothers. 

New Britain certainly admires the courage 
and the high qualities which took the local 
woman to the interior of a country which is 
both alien .to our understanding and strange 
to conceive after years of virtual information- 
blackout. She was fortunate, too, to have 
with her her son, William, who became the 
guiding light by keeping up the morale of 
all three of the mothers during. their 
strenuous trip. 

We find, along with Mrs. Downey, a great 
amount of solace in the fact that she found 
her son alive and well, and in good spirits. 
That is a major thing to any person, espe- 
cially after so many years of doubt and 
wondering. 

We look forward to her story of Communist 
China, which will soon appear nationally. 

Not the least, we thank her for the in- 
spiration she has provided to all of us in 
terms of courage and instinctive devotion. 





Military Pay Often Unfair 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS | 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of 
January 21, 1958, on the subject of Re- 
on for Military Personnel; 
Mruirary Pay Orren UNFAIR 
_, Another of the perennial bills to increase 
pear ey Of military personnel is before Con- 





~ , Bess for consideration, 
or 4, wost of its predecessors, its measures 
the Png in Nenimaration of shoes sere 
faults in the m seibiy ania 
hae 12g defect, in the eyes of those 
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of what civilian labor unions term “job 
” pay. Under the terms of most 

contracts, a man who does work of 
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a higher category than his classification is 

the difference between his salary and 
that of a person who holds the higher rating. 
This is done if the substitution or replace- 
ment is only for a day or for months. 

In the military services, it is not uncom- 
mon on find privates termed “acting ser~- 
geants” to perform the sergeants’ duties 
without the difference in pay or the stripes. 
First lieutenants (the buck sergeants of the 
commissioned ranks) many times are as- 
signed to organization or staff positions which 
call for the rank of captain or major. They 
must discharge the duties and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the higher grades but still 
get their own lower pay. 

There is a strong suspicion that the serv- 
ices use this means to “save” on pay allot- 
ments since the tables of organization auth- 
orize the higher pays but the job is done 
without all of the funds being expended. 

In many cases, the private or lieutenant 
or whatever the lower grade may be, does a 
good job at the lower rate of pay, only to 
be re-assigned when a man holding the 
higher authorized rank comes along and is 
given the assignment at higher pay even 
though the latter’s experience in the job 
might not be commensurate with his rank. 

On such unfairness: thrives the problem 
of keeping good men in the service. 





Federal Money for Education a 
Temptation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr, GWINN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that Federal aid to education is 
but another temptation that will corrupt 
education like it has corrupted all the 
other areas where it has gone. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Members of the House to an article 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News recently and which illustrates just 
how one pressure group is played against 
another by Government subsidies. This 
article notes that the prospect of getting 
possibly $6,000 per child for college ex- 
penses from the United States Govern- 
ment will soften. up so many parents 
that a billion dollars for this program 
will buy off the opposition, 

The article follows: 

FepeRAL MONEY FoR EpucaTION ?—JACK FIGHTS 
TEMPTATION 
(By Jack Mabley) 

I have four children. I'd like to give-them 
college educations. It costs about $1,500 to 
keep 1 child in college 1 year. 

So to send my kids to college I will need 
$24,000. Minus whatever they can earn. 
Plus whatever it costs if one of them wants 
to study law or medicine. 

I have as much prospect of acquiring 
$24,000 as I have of somebody giving me a 
gold-plated Cadillac. Tens of thousands of 
families in these kid-jammed homes in our 
city are in the same predicament. 

So I look with mixed emotions at the Fed- 
eral Government plan to spend $1 billion in 
aid to education, cL: 

ANOTHER STEP TO SOCIALISM 
. Here ts the foot in the door for Federal 
control of education. It is another step to- 
ward the socialistic state. 
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It is a move toward the Russian way and 
from the American way. 

It means bigger taxes and bigger debt. It 
is being handed to us_in the precise way 
its opponents predicted. The Government 
waited for an emergency, and moved in. 

Every step in Federal control over our lives 
has been predicated on‘ emergency. - The 
emergency leaves and the control remains. 

But what a tempting thing this educational 
handout is to a man who needs $24,000. 

Surely I could get a piece of that billion 
for my kids. 

Isn’t that the way it works with all Gov- 
ernment handouts? The farmer, by nature 
the most conservative of men, is opposed to 
big government and socialism. 

But, as long as the Government is hand- 
ing out money for not growing grain, he 
may as well get some of it. 

He can be against all other types. of Federal 
handouts. 

The big city thinks the handouts to farm- 
ers are a disgrace, 

But if we don’t get Federal aid for slum 
clearance our slums just won’t get cleared— 
or we'll have to pay for it ourselves. 

So we'll just take this Government grant 
and be against all other handouts. 


THERE'S SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 


There’s something for everybody. The 
Government takes care of farmers and city 
people, veterans, indigents, old people, con- 
servationists, dope addicts, housewives. 

(Mrs. Homemaker, have you sent for your 
copy of “Tools for Food Preparation and 
Dishwashing?” Do you know that “Dishpans 
should be large enough to hold the dishes 
but not too large for the sink?’’) 

Almost everybody is against debt and big 
government and socialism and handouts for 
everybody else—but please don’t fool around 
with my Federal aid. 

Will there be much opposition to the Gov- 
erment going into education to the tune of 
$1 billion? I doubt it. 

To many of us parents have been softened 
up by the prospect of having to raise $6,000 
per offspring for a college education. 

Obviously we need Government aid. 

We might not have much of a nation left 
for our kids to commence into at commence- 
ment, but by golly we're going to get our 
share of that free money. 

We'll let our kids, and their children, worry 
about the $275 billion debt. 





Dr. Francis E. Townsend’s Letter to the 
Editor: 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker. Twenty- 
five years ago Dr. Francis E. Townsend 
wrote a historic letter which the Long 
Beach, California, Press-Telegram pub- 
lished. It was the letter that launched 
the Townsend plan. It contained the 
blueprint for the Townsend plan very 
much as we know it today. 

Early in January this year Dr. Town- 
send wrote another letter to the same 
newspaper. It created such an impres- 
sion that the editors devoted their lead 
editorial to it, as follows: 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend, the pension man, 
whose letter to the Press-Telegram 25 years 
ago launched the Townsend plan, has writ- 
ten us another, Its topic is the familiar one, 
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national insurance—and perhaps the United 
States is: getting mearer the day of such a 
plan—but we are more im with what 
Dr. Townsend says, incidentally, about re- 
sponsibility for the acts of Government. 

“Time, Mr. Editor, gives us perspective 
and quite different views concerning certain 
events,” he states. 

“After a lapse of a quarter of a century, 
and having matured somewhat to an age of 
discretion—91 years—I have decided that to 
lay the blame of mismanagement upon Gov- 
ernment is begging the question. Several 
Governments have come and gone since I 
wrote you that letter, and not a single one 
of them has failed to exhibit faults and 
follies. So I have concluded that Govern- 
ments are not solely to blame for bad Gov- 
ernment. In a Nation where the people have 
the right to elect the personnel which makes 
up the Government, certainly the people 
themselves must assume the greater part of 
blame for Government delinquency and mis- 
management. 

“There is one grave fault that can be laid 
on the doorstep of most of us who cherish 
the right to vote: We give little or no thought 
to what we want of Government. We send 
men and women, whom we do not know, 
with our votes, to make up the Government, 
and send them, without knowing what we 
want them to do. So, let’s face it—we, the 
voters, are to blame largely for bad Govern- 
ment.” 

Nobody realizes more acutely than a news- 
paperman the truth of Dr. Townsend's state- 
ment that people (not all people, of course) 
vote for men they don’t know. Hardly a week 
passes that someone doesn’t call the political 
editor to ask the name of a Senator, Repre- 
sentative, or assemblyman whose name the 
caller once marked on the ballot but has now 
forgotten. 

Perhaps it is true, also, to say that most 
people give little or no thought to what they 
want the Government to do. While they go 
blithely and complacently about their im- 
mediate personal affairs, the active minority 
who have given the matter some thought are 
busy putting their ideas across. 

Many people don’t seem to understand how 
much influence they can wield by telling 
their representatives what they want. 
Though they may know what they want, 
somehow the notion has been planted in the 
public brain that writing my Congressman 
is the futile gesture of a crackpot. On the 
contrary, Congressmen watch their mail 
closely and keep in touch with what the peo- 
Pile are saying and thinking in the home 
precincts. 

The people who are saying and thinking 
are the people who get the kind of govern- 
ment nearest their heart’s desire. 

If it’s not the kind of government the 
others like, whose fault is it? 





The Financial Institutions Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 
Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 





rency Committee 

ing the Financial Institutions Act. This 
252-page measure has been widely ad- 
vertised as merely a recodification of 
existing law. ‘Even a superficial exami- 
nation will disclose, however, that it 


to the Senate committee. However, these 
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and similar warnings did not receive wide. ‘| 


makes many substantive changes and a 
goodly number of changes which are 
highly controversial. A thoughtful look 
at the whole bill and a timely discussion 
of one of its controversial changes is to 
be found in the testimony. of Mr. 
Richard Shipman, legislative assistant 
for the National Farmers Union, when 
he appeared before our committee on 
February 5, 1958. 

His statement follows: i 
STATEMENT OF NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 

BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 

CURRENCY, House oF rt tae 

Fesruary 5, 1958 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Richard Shipman. I 
am legislative assistant, division, of legisla- 
tive services, National Farmers Union. As 


representative of Mr. James G. Patton, presi-_ 


dent of National Farmers Union, and 300,000 
farm families of our organization, I wish to 
express appreciation for the opportunity to 
appear before your committee. 

We think all farmers have a proper in- 
terest in this legislation. We think farmers 
have a proper interest in all legislation that 
would change the regulations and limita- 
tions placed on banking. It is our money 
the banks are handling; in the areas of the 
country anyway, farmers are the bank 
depositors. 

Furthermore, we depend upon bank credit, 
both for carrying on the business of farm- 
ing and, as other consumers, for financing 
automobiles and other consumer goods. 

From my own personal experience, I can 
assure you that farmers are vitally affected 
by the banks and banking policy. I lived 
through the depression years, the period 
when the banks were going bust, and 
through the bank holiday, on a farm in 
Montana. 

In his first inaugural address, President 
Roosevelt said: 

“The moneychangers have fied from their 
high seats in the temple of our civilization.” 

We do not know whether that statement 
was ever completely true. But from what 
we have seen of this financial-institutions 
bill, it certainly puts the moneychangers 
back in the temple, and in higher seats than 
ever before. 

SLEEPERS IN BILL 


Some serious sleepers have been inserted 
in this bill since we testified on it before 
the’ Senate committee. We have not had 
time to analyze them, nor to get expert 
assistance in analyzing them. But one pro- 
vision of the bill which we have looked into 
makes us sure that your committee will 
want to stop, look, and listen and call some 
more witnesses before you make your report 
to the House. 

Actually, we don’t really need a study 
project to find out that roosters don’t lay 


eges. 

As it stands this is a bad bill. 
written to promote a high and usurious in- 
terest-rate policy. Those who want to live 
easy on high interest are trying mighty hard 
to rush it through to quick passage. 
indicates that more careful study Soden intakes 0 
in order. 

This bill has received little or no atten- 
tion in the public press. It ‘has not 


Farmers Union put up a flag of caution 





Tt was. 






February $ 


spread publicity. 
on speeches that were 
ate, when the Senate 
the impression that it is merely a recodificg. 
tion, excepting only 2 or 3 changes which — 
were debated on the floor-of the Senate, Re. 
has best unaware of tals Sih. = Salma 
has been unaware of this bill: 

Further study reveals, on the con 
however, that the bill contains many = 
portant changes from existing law. The Tec- 
ord of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency slows that the bill was written: 
by a committee of private citizens. 


aoe ee 


were 27 of these citizens. Twenty ote aie 


bankers and finance company rep 


tives. There were no farmers or farmer reps 


resentatives on the advisory committee. 

The chairman of this committee of pris 
vate citizens testified before this pe 
last week that the bill contains many major 
changes in law. This chairman, Mr. Kenton 
R. Cravens, testified before this the nell 
on January 21, 1958, and answer : 
tions by Congressman MULTER as Seed is 

“Mr. Mutter. Both bills, then, we can 
do contain major revisions of existing law? 

“Mr. Cravens. Oh, yes. 


“Mr. Mutrer. And some of them are quite 


important? 

“Mr. Cravens. I think so.” (P. 242 tran. 
script of hearings before House Banking and 
Currency Committee.) » 

Since the bill does contain quite impor- 
tant changes in existing law, we can cer- 
tainly assume that these changes aré 
to either strengthen or weaken banking 
regulation from the standpoint of farmers, 
and from many other standpoints. Presum- 
ably the committee of bankers was pleased 
with the changes. But what will be their 
effects oh others in our economy? ‘ 


Monetary and credit policy; banking policy _ 









and laws; are not just the concern of 
ers. These matters are vital to our 
economy. Banking is everybody's 
because we are all vitally affected. 

No farm organization was told that 
were to be major, quite important chal 
in the banking laws. They were not inv 
to have representatives on this private com- 
mittee to help draft these change 1¢ 
Nation’s banking laws. 

Whenever a farm bill is to be 
all proposals receive wide public at . 
They are analyzed and reported in the news- 
papers. Then the Ghalaber of Commerce, 


the NAM, the bankers, and everybody else 


has an opportunity to make his recommen= 
dations. Banking tegisiation is 

we have no. doubt, but so is farm legisla- 
tion, 


COULD HURT FARMERS 






Let me point out at least one eS 


the financial institutions bill which 
concrete evidence to our fears that it Wi 
hurt farmers. This is the provision in # 
tion 35 of title I which, in effect, 











greatly surprised and : 
they learn, about this part of the bill. 


Section 35 repeats the present law Wa 
_wets out the general rule as to the m i 
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ae AIDS LOAN SHARKS 
In other words, this exception repeals the 
usury law insofar as it relates-to a 
_‘gational bank buying loan-shark paper. And 
this means you might just as well repeal the 
whole law. If you are going to let the banks 
jend money out the back door at exorbitant 
rates, then there is no logic to require them 
to lend much through the front door at rea- 
rates. The banker is not going to 
with the loan shark across the 
street, or with the tractor dealers, or the 
automobile dealer, when he knows he is 
going to buy the loans which these®people 
make, This will result in farmers being 
saddled with much more exorbitant interest 
rates than they are already having to pay in 

most places. 

If the law against receiving stolen prop- 
erty were to be repealed, so that you created 
a legal market for stolen property, it would 
result in a great deal more property being 


Now what reason or excuse has been given 

ae for repealing the Federal usury law? 
_The only excuse that has been given is 
that the people who recommend repealing 
the Federal usury law think the right thing 
to do is to let the State laws take care of 
this problem. In other words, this is a 
responsibility which they want to turn over 
to the States. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
tency, Mr. Gidney, makes this ent sev- 
eral times in his testimony before this com- 
mittee last year. At page 221 of part I of 
your hearings, Mr. Gidney said: 

-“We think the States are alert to their 

’ pesponsibilities in that field. And if a State 
bank of commerce can purchase a set of 
contracts, then our national banks of com- 
merce ought to be able to do the same.” 

Then a little later at page 224 of your 

hearings, Mr. Gidney said:’ 

“As to consumer credit, I don’t know the 
laws of many States on that, but I do know 
the New York State law, which I believe is 
that it may be 1 percent a month on the un- 


12 percent.” ; 

REPEALS USURY LAW ; 
Tn plain words, the Comptroller of the 
is recommending repealing the 
Federal usury law to fall back on State laws 
for protection of consumers of credit when 
he doesn’t even know what the State laws 
_ are. 
This illustrates the reason why my or- 
ganization feels that we cannot trust the 
judgment of the administrative agencies to 

Protect the proper interest of farmers. 
‘So the argument which has been made for 





' 


Then if the States take the same 
and say that we will shift the re- 
oe ae, back to the Federal Govern- 
n then there will be no law whatever. 
_ We are asking you, the Federal Govern- 
ment, to do the right thing by the farmers 
0 this matter. We think that the Fe¢ 
Usury law should be strengthened im- 
‘Proved so as to give farmers’and all 
Towers greater protection. We ask you to 
en the law, not to repeal it. iy 
_ Jean Jacques Rousseau once said: 
_ “Good laws lead to the making of be 
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. paid balance, which really works out to be 
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sumer-union econimists to analyze this bill 
and give you their recommendations. 

Don’t rush this bill through to passage. 
Let’s be sure what all its implications are 
and debate them fully. 





S. 1451 and H. R. 7026: Proposed 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
““ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL 
, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

THE JUDICIARY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Berore Co ON BANKING AND CuUR- 

RENCY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON 

S. 1451 anp H. R. 7026, Prorposep FINANCIAL 

INsTITUTIONS Act or 1957 


INTRODUCTION 


I appreciate the opportunity to present to 
this distinguished committee my views con- 
cerning certain’ provisions of the proposed 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957 (S. 1451 
and H. R. 7026). ‘These views, I would point 
out, are based in considerable measure on 
extensive studies, hearings, and reports of 
the House Judiciary Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee, dealing with the competitive aspects of 
bank mergers. To summarize my position, 
I recommend that section 23, chapter 5, title 
III (p. 163), relating to Federal banking 
agency merger approval, be amended in the 
“fdli6wing respects: 

First, by prohibiting the appropriate Fed- 
eral bank supervisory agency from approving 
any bank merger or consolidation where, in 
any section of the country, the effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly; 

Second, by requiring the appropriate Fed- 
eral bank supervisory agency to give notice 
to the Attorney General of a proposed mer- 
ger and to enable him to intervene or offer 
his views respecting the competitive phases 
of the transaction; 

Third, by requiring notice with opportun- 
ity to be heard to the appropriate supervisory 
authority of the interested State in the 
event the transaction involves State banks; 

Fourth, by adoption of an antitrust savings 
clause for bank mergers similar to that goy- 
erning bank holding companies in. section 
61, chapter 9, of title II (p. 146), thus mak- 
ing it clear that applicable provisions of the 
antitrust laws pertaining to banks are not 
to be superseded. 

Beyond that, I recommend deletion of sub- 
section (b), section 32, chapter 6, title I 
(p. 25) and that part of subsection (d), 
section 23, chapter 5, title II (p. 96), be- 
ginning with the words “Provided, however,” 
to the end of the paragraph, These, subsec- 
tions presently incorporated in the bill would 
authorize national and State member banks 
to purchase and hold stock of other banks 
for not to exceed 90 days as a step in a 
proposed merger or consolidation. 
~ Finally, I urge amendment of chapter 9, 





. title II so as to prohibit bank holding com- 


pany expansion within a State except in ac- 
with the branch banking laws of 


_ that State. 


As background for these legislative recom- 
mendations, I propose to discuss first the 
trend of bank-merger activity and the re- 


~ 
. 
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sulting concentration in banking facilities, 
and second, the present provisions of Federal 
law dealing with mergers. Following that, I 
shall detail the reasons why present section 
23 is inadequate and what changes are ‘re- 
quired. Lastly, I shall indicate why there 
is need for amendment to the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act. 
Concentration of banking facilities 


At the outset I would emphasize that en- 
actment of these recommended amendments 
is the minimum necessary not only to main- 
tain a sound, vigorously competitive unit 
banking system in this country, but also to 
arrest a trend which is concentrating control 
of the Nation’s banking business into the 
hands of fewer and larger financial] insti- 
tutions. Thus, at the present time, while 
there are approximately 13,680 commercial 
banks in this country, the 100 largest control 
approximately 46 percent of the Nation’s 
total bank assets, and more than 48 percent 
of the bank deposits. In 10 of the Nation's 
16 leading financial centers, 4 banks own 
more than 80 percent of all commercial as- 
sets. Furthermore, in 9 of these financial 
centers, 2 banks own more than 60 percent 
of all commercial bank assets. Again in each 
of these 16 financial centers, as indicated by 
the following table, the first 2 banks own 
more than 40 percent of all the commercial 
assets, the first 4 banks 60 percent. 


Percentage of total assets owned by largest 
banks in principal financial centers 




















4 larg- 2 larg- Larg- 
est est | est 
i 
PO Tia es ot eccucesn en, 60 41.6 22.0 
ee, EE Re ys 93.3 57.7 
i Bs 87 79. 2 61.0 
Minneapolis.................. 87 76.0 | 39. 7 
Olovelee-. 2 5-=. 97 72.3) 74.7 
I She 83 71.6 | §2. 2 
Chieago_.._. s4 66.9 34.1 
Detroit_._. 90 65. 9 | 46.5 
Dallas._... S4 64.9 32. 8 
Atlanta. 92 63. 9 33. 2 
UU i ees ee s4 55.9 33. 2 
Kansas City-.....-....-..-... 75 53.7 34.3 
EEO | 68 | » 53.5 28. 0 
oc a { 77 44.9 24.0 
Philadelphia.................. 69| 44.6) 24.7 
Washington .................- 60} 43.0 26. 3 











Source: Superintendent of Banks, New York State.! 

1 See interim report of the Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary on corporate and 
bank mergers, p. 30 (84th Cong., Ist sess.). See also 
House Judiciary Rept. No. 1417 on H. R. 5948 (bank 
mergers), p. 8 (84th Cong., ist sess.). 


Further indicating the degree of concentra- 
tion is the following table (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, March 14, 1957, p. 3317) showing as of 
June 30, 1956, the proportion of assets for 
each of 54 cities which are classified as cen; 
tral reserve and reserve cities by, first, the 
largest commercial and, second, the 5 largest 
commercial banks: 


Assets of (1) the largest commercial bank, 
and (2) the 5 largest commercial banks as 
percentages of the total assets of all com- 
mercial banks in central reserve and re- 
serve cities, 1956 





Percentages as of 
June 30, 1956 
City bY we 
Largest} 5 larg- 





Birmingham; Als. .........---+.--..-- 
Little Rock, Ark._.......... 
San Francisco, Calif 

Los Angeles, Calif./ 
Denver, Colo... 
Pueblo, Colo__.- 
Washington, D. C.... 
TOMOVEe, FEB Sa... ncnnnavincuesce<s 
WEG Se eatin tevaancdncesectahese 
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Assets of (1) the largest commercial bank, 
and (2) the 5 largest commercial banks as 
percentages of the total assets of all com- 
mercial banks in central reserve and re- 
serve cities, 1956—Continued 





Percentages as of 
June 30, 1956 
City 
Largest} 5 larg- 
est 
banks 











Cie 98 oo 3 eo coca ce eewwccanas 25. 78 
Indianapolis, Ind - - = 

Des Moines, Iowa... 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Stoux City, Ilowa__................--.- 25. 63 
















66. 61 
41.09 96. 54 
31.17 91. 09 

66. 
Kansas City, Kans..............-..-.. 24.15 69. 37 
ee eee 28. 73 92. 37 
ee ee dsimeem aiid 47. 60 94. 37 
I TE nn cc ndkaeameee 30. 70 88. 93 
Ry ee, BN kc ab kenbubaeankene 39. 93 100. 00 
I ise anc ct ewked 23. 14 86. 53 
OUR, TN in. on nose cee cschowniine 54. 03 90. 20 
I 46. 23 96. 68 
Minneapolis, Minn ..-.-....-..- 38. 31 87. 95 
St. Paul, Mian... .. 2.22 2..5. 55. 65 83, 95 
Memees Cees, S60. «2 ci dnncccssweekbuk 34. 79 78. 80 
Bb, AI NO icing ood oan shes dente 27. 79 73. 21 
PR NE Sn cin cdimpinccndinnsn wink 55. 85 100. 00 
RA nn es ne sane 47. 93 93. 92 
Seer ae, ee os. ek a ewe 20. 99 65. 84 
Rees eS 100. 00 
CN I OD oi, chk ok Sea cntctoudiadinn 56. 21 97. 30 
CHINE, SIO niieccncnsons assur deed 33. 77 97. 50 
Cleveland, @hiie.......2.........-.«...f &3i 7.74 
Columbus, Ohio..........---- 53. 46 97. 26 
Te, So coo icin cwecias 59. 12 97. 61 
Oklahoma City, Okla_.......-. 48. 31 88. 19 
I A cleat taialililalil 2.27 92. 20 
I SE nessa ain amine 47.83 99. 78 
S.A 25.23) 79.66 
Pitatereh Pa... oes. oct 60.04 } 93.19 
Memphis, Tenn.............-..-.--.-- 45. 73 98. 97 
SS”) CE ere + 38. 58 99. 62 
Dallas, Tex... ..- iE benscleinss sida aicke i } 35.84 90. 75 
ee ee, WOR... endendctaatiedadise’< | 47.10 100. 00 
Dest Wert, Wek. .6c:~ <n cdc ccodsscsssd 37. 39 88. 33 
Tiouston, Tex_..... 32. 90 83. 07 
San Antonio, Tex....-....-.- 7. 72 81. 91 
CR Tes carn ennece 7. 54 100. 00 
Salt Lake City, Utah 24. 47 92. 64 
Riehmond, Va._....-.-- sich thnidapiwdnadigil 29. 60 92. 64 
ING BP a. on ccccescdckecwtndasal 49. 14 99. 67 
Pe eee, Fi 8... 6. a3 oso ctssdsceetcee 48. 19 83. 10 








Source: Office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 


This degree of concentration is contrary, 
I think, to the fundamenta! premise that the 
banking system of the United States should 
rely for its vitality on vigorous competition 
by a multitude of independent banks, locally 
organized, locally financed, and locally man- 
aged. Unlike other countries, such as Great 
Britain and France, where a few mammoth 
institutions control nearly ail the banking 
facilities, the American system is based on 
unit banking—that is, strong, growing com- 
munity banks which provide a wide range of 
financial services to the people in the area. 
Tt is the unit-banking system which has 
played a key role in the economic develop- 
meat of this country. And it is this kind of 
system, premised on independent banks effec- 
tively competing with each other that must 
be perpetuated and preserved. However, I 
am constrained to conclude that unless addi- 
tional legislative precautions are taken such 
as those here recommended to preserve the 
competition that still exists, there is the very 
real possibility that banking credit will be 
dominated to an ever-increasing extent by a 
small, tightly knit group. 

Bank merger activity 

Largely responsible, in my judgment, for 
this -degree of concentration has been a 
rapidly accelerating trend toward bank merg- 
ers which has been a major development in 
banking over the past 8 years. As shown by 
the following table, in the 1950 
through 1957, some 1,179 of the Nation’s 
commercial banks have disappeared by way 
of mergers and consolidations: 
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Decreases in number of commercial banks 
because of consolidations and absorptions 


Number 
ile FSS Se eet eicaabidaaaee - 305 
ON oh re ee 394 
$008 kc Soneeas wack aera 329 
SONG eg co ata kee ae 
SU ile oh ee Ss ie 363 
$060 522sox ss Sees Soke 462 
Ri ig Rh es eis 567 
neo Lea con coma 534 
oe A 636 
3000.5 ld deen 769 
oS IIS SS A IRE a? FS -S 798 
I ian keer aies Seeeeadaaaaiaad 433 
POOR. de ik dn eh eek ted anane 322 
SO SS 0 5 css dn toes plat ps hao neanes 231 
SOON ee me eee 160 
POOR a soo nk eee eee 176 
1937_._.. niet atid I a a 186 
ORE ic RARE S a Bis FSIS © 100 
rn TEE as Mae Ra: EAE SY ARE 119 
iS 262 a te ge 
BOER en ooo ks ected tehidtanlaedagee 
No a ee ae 89 
WAI cscs sass epee o-ciihiataebe head 86 
SP OE se. EERO LION: 72 
UI. «= 0: ccsup aE a g Lense aided 79 
OD. nae ee a eee ee 93 
EE EI eT OR 84 
1008: co dice acho nee 75 
RS ee ee eee 77 
1B oi ono cc dn daoannhetdos 91 
ws 0 ee cai 82 
10S: 52 Set ee ee ee 100 
0 25 Re ee 116 
ee PMI STEERS aT 207 
GE Yk ee es ee 232 
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Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Of these 1,179 mergers and consolidations, 
647 or over one-half involved national bank 
transactions approved by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Total resources of the banks 
absorbed in these_ national bank mergers 
amounted to $9,598,501 ,474. 


Consolidations, mergers, and purchase and 
sale transactions approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency * : 


Total 





1 Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, House 
Committee on the Judiciary, on H. R. 264 and H. R. 
2143 (premerger notification), pp. 146-171, 171 (85th 
Cong., Ist sess.), . 


Another matter that I know is of great 
interest to this committee is the gradual 
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the merger movement has been the 
factor in the gradual decline in the 
number of banks.” 


level of loans and deposits, despite 
greatly increased use made of - 
ices, and despite the enormous growth 
the number of depositors. : 














when esamined on a regional basis. 
York State, for example, where New York | 
City is widely recognized. as the hi 
capital of the world, there were 611 
chartered banks in 1926. The State’s 
ing structure weathered the depression 
the loss of less than 100 
1929 and 1933, and by 1935 New 
had 471 chartered banks in 





as severe as that suffered in the 


years. 
Let me’ make it clear that I would 
quarrel with the reduction in the 
of independent banks, if thereby oni 
banks were eliminated. The fact is, 
ever, the banks that have been absorbed in 
merger activity during the past number of — 
years have not been for the most part the 
financially weak. Nor have they been, in . 
the main, the specialized, the poorly organ. 
ized, or the inefficiently managed. On the 
contrary, most of the banks that have bee 
absorbed have been growing, efficient, profit. _ 
able, vigorously competitive banks taken 
over at peak earning capacity. In short, the 
merger pattern is not predominantly a sit- 
uation where two or more small, inade- 


y weak 


i 









percentage of the absorbed banks had assets 
in excess of over $50 million.? ees pa 
Take New York City, for instance, wher 
there occurred in 1955 the three 
mergers in the history of the country 
terms of total deposits. In March of 
year the Chase National Bank, with 
assets of $5,669 million, merged with 
Bank of Manhattan Co., with assets of $ 


with assets of $76 milNion. 
vided the new entity, the Chase I 
Bank, with total assets of $7,374 m 
21.7 percent of the total assets of all ba 
in New York City and jumped it to first plac 
in New York City and second place in| 


































































of $713 million. The new combination, 
First National City Bank, then ranked 6 
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as the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., Lawyers 
1st Co., Flushing National Bank, the Com- 
National Bank & Trust Co., and the 
National Bank. . 
~ “Jn December 1954 the Chemical Bank & 
Co., with assets of $2,081 million, com- 
bined with the Corn Exchange Bank & Trust 
Co,, which had assets of $821 million, to form 
the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank which now 
has total assets of $2,902 million. 

In part because of this merger activity, New 
York City now has only 56 commercial banks, 
whereas at the opening of the century it had 
127. Further, the city’s 4 largest banks con- 
trol 61 percent of all deposits, whereas in 1900 
the 4 largest had only 21 percent of the total 


But this situation is by no means a local 
menon. Other leading financial cen- 

ters have likewise experienced a similar rash 
of bank-merger activity. In Philadelphia, 
Pa., for example, the Pennsylvania Company 
for Trusts & Banking, the second largest 
pank in the area, with total assets of $805 
million, merged with the First National Bank, 
which was fifth in size, with total assets of 
$218 million. The consolidated bank had 
total assets of about $1,023 million, making it 
the largest banking institution in the area, 
with control of 25.3 percent of total banking 
assets. Prior to that, in 1953 the Tradesman’s 
National Bank & Trust Co., with total assets 
of $139 million, merged with the Land Title 
Bank & Trust Co., which had assets of $96 
million. Also, in 1953 the Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, with assets of $579 million, 
- acquired the National Bank of Germantown, 
with assets of $39 million. The Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank itself resulted from a 
merger in 1951 between the Girard Trust Co., 


one of the hundred largest banks in the. 


United States, and the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., another leading 
bank 


In Pittsburgh, Pa., the Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co. has risen after a long series 
of mergers to a point where it has assets of 

_ $1,861 million, representing ‘61 percent of the 
total assets in that area. Between January 
1950 and the end of 1954 Mellon National 
had absorbed at least 13 other banks, many of 
them small, independent banks which had 
previously served depositors and borrowers 
in the suburban communities in the Pitts- 
burgh area. In 1948, 8 banks had been 


merged or consolidated by Mellon National, — 


and in 1947 it had absorbed 2 large banks in 
Pittsburgh and 7 banks in the adjacent 
suburbs. 

In Providence, R. I., the Industrial Trust 
Co., with assets of $312 million, merged in 
1954 with the Providence Union National 
Bank, with assets of $168 million, which gave 
the resultant Providence Industrial National 
Bank control of some 57.7 percent of all 

assets in that city. 

In California, the First Western Bank & 
Trust Co., of San Francisco, a subsidiary of 

ica Corp., absorbed 14 other Cali- 


fornia banks in 1954 and its assets 
in the process from $333 to $798 


Many other cities have also experienced 
weegous bank-merger activity in the last 
ral years, for Boston; 
land; Dallas; Kansas City, Mo.; Cincinnati; 
Baltimore; Washington, D. C.; Houston; In- 
_ @anapolis; Hartford; Portland, Oreg.; and 


The conclusion is inescapable, as the Fed- 
eral Board testified before our Anti- 
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mony of the chairman of the Reserve Board 
in June 1955: * 

“The CHAIRMAN. And would you say, as 
a very distinguished and very efficient head 
of the Federal Reserve Board that this merger 
movement is a matter of deep concern to 
you and your colleagues on the board? 

“Mr. Martin. It is, indeed, Mr. Chairman. 
As we note in a later paragraph, it is a mat- 
ter that we have given a great deal of thought 
a ; 

Mr. Martin added: “I would like to reiter- 
ate, Mr. Chairman, that this is a trend which 
has given us very serious concern. * * *”® 

In March 1957, Mr. Martin, of the Reserve 
Board, again emphasized that the bank 
merger trend was a matter that gave the 
Board very serious concern.*® 


Present provisions of Federal law dealing with 
bank mergers are inadequate 


Under the National Banking Act, approval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency is re- 
quired for any merger between national 
banks, or between a national bank and a 
State bank, where the resultant institution 
is a national bank.’ In addition, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act* requires that ap- 
proval of certain mergers must be obtained 
from the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Gomptrolier of the Currency, or the 
Federal Reserve Board, as the case may be, 
but only where the capital stock or surplus 
of the resulting bank will be less than the 
aggregate stock of the two institutions com- 
bined. Also, approval of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation is required for mer- 
gers between insured and noninsured banks.” 
None of these Federal banking statutes ap- 
plicable to mergers, deals substantively 
with competition in the field of banking, and 
in no case is the competitive impact of the 
merger a necesSary element to be considered 
by Federal banking officials in deciding 
whether or not to grant approval. . 

Bank mergers are also cireumscribed by 
“tlie ‘provisions of the Sherman Act of 1890 
which prohibits combinations in restraint of 
trade, attempts to monopolize, or monopoli- 
zation of trade or commerce. Illegality is 
established by proof that the merger has 
actually resulted in an unreasonbale lessen- 
ing of competition; it is immaterial whether 
the merger was accemplished by stock or 
asset acquisitions. “ 

Section 7 of the Clayton Act of 1914 on 
the other hand, deals specifically with cor- 
porate and bank mergers and bans those 
achieved by stock purchases where there is 
a reasonable p) bility of a substantial 
Jessening of petition or a tendency to 
monopoly. Responsibility for enforcing the 
section insofar as banks are concerned is 
vested concurrently in the Attorney General 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 


Section 7 was designed to stop mergers 
beyond the reach of the Sherman Act but 
its faiure to include mergers accomplished 
by asset acquisitions resulted in a loophole 
which so far as nonbanking corporations are 
concerned was closed by passage of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950. However, be- 
cause of revisions made in subsequent ver- 
sions of various antimerger ‘bills, it became 
impracticable to include within the scope of 
the Celler-Kefauver Act corporations other 
than those subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission. This left asset 
acqyisitions by banks unaffected by the new 
law since authority to enforce the provisions 
of section 7 with banks is vested in 
the Federal Reserve Board and not in the 
this, virtually.all bank mergers are 
] by asset acquisitions by virtue 
not only of provisions of Federal law pro- 
hibiting member banKs of the Federal Re- 
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serve System, with a few exceptions, from 
purchasing corporate stocks, but also of var- 
ious State statutes prescribing similar limi- 
tations. For these reasons, section 7 of the 
Clayton Act has little value in coping with 
the mounting trend of bank-merger activity. 
In fact sinee section 7 was adopted in 1914, 
only one proceeding has been instituted— 
that a case brought by the Federal Reserve 
Board against the so-called-Giannini group 
controlling Transamerica. ~ 

“To close this loophole in section 7 and 
provide Federal enforcement agencies with 
the same authority to move against bank 
mergers accomplished by asset acquisitions, 
I introduced H. R. 5948 in the last Congress. 
This bill was adopted by the House without 
dissent on February 6, 1956, but was not 
brought up on the Senate floor for vote.” 
I might add, that the measure was in ac- 
cordance with the President’s recommenda- 
tions submitted to the Congress in 1956 and 
repeated in 1957 and 1958 calling for re- 
vision of antitrust legislation to cover bank 
mergers by asset acquisitions.“ 

One month after House passage of H. R. 
5948, the Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitted to the Senate and House pro- 
posed legislation to amend the banking stat- 
utes (specifically sec. 18 (c) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation Act) so as to 
give Federal banking agencies sole jurisdic- 
tion to approve or disapprove bank mergers. 
It is clear, I believe, that this recommenda- 
tion was a stratagem to head off Senate pas- 
sage of H. R. 5948. Certainly it was contrary 
to the President’s recommendation seeking 
revision via antitrust legislation to cover 
bank mergers accomplished by asset acquisi- 
tions as envisaged by H.-R. 5048. In any 
event, a Senate bill embodying the Treasury 

* proposal was adopted by the Senate during 
the last Congress and is now incorporated in 
the proposed Financial Institutions Act of 
1957 as section 23, chapter 5, title ITI. 

These considerations apart, amendment of 
the banking laws in this area would not 
be inconsistent with the amendment of the 
antitrust laws to cover bank mergers ac- 
complished by asset acquisitions, provided 
that certain changes are made in section 
23 of the proposed Financial Institutions 
Act, including insertion of an antitrust sav- 
ings clause similar to that contained in the 
Bank Holding Company Act.“ Indeed, to 
assure against the Judiciary and the Bank- 
ing Committees of the House working at 
cross purposes with each other in respect to 
this problem, the Antitrust Subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee has decided to 
defer consideration of amendment of the 
antitrust laws until the House Banking Com- 
mittee has taken final action on the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act. For that reason,-the 
Antitrust Subcommittee deleted from H. R. 
7698 (a premerger notification bill I intro- 
duced during the present Congress) a pro- 
vision plugging the banking loophole in 
section 7 of the Clayton Act. In this con- 
text, it is particularly important that the 
House Banking Committee not recommend 
any action on the Financial Institutions Act 
which would render nugatory future legis- 
lative recommendations by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee relating to the antitrust 
aspects of this problem. 


Present section 23 is inadequate 


It is against this background that I turn 
to section 23, chapter 6, title III of the 
proposed Financial Institutions Act of 1957. 
That section would first expand provisions 
of existing law so as to require prior ap- 
proval by the appropriate Federal bank su- 
pervisory agency for every merger or consoli- 
dation involving insured banks. Second, in 
granting or wi consent, the Gomp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal Reserve 
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Board, or the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, as the case may be, would be 
required to consider not only the usual 
banking factors, but also to take into con- 
sideration whether the effect (of the pro- 
posed transaction) may be to lessen com~ 
petition unduly or to tend unduly to cre- 
ate a monopoly. Finally, the appropriate 
supervisory agency would be required to 
consult the other two Federal banking 
agencies on the question of competition and 
may also request the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General with respect to such question, 
although there would_ke no requirement to 
do so. 

Competitive considerations are virtually 

ignored 

Under this provision, competive considera- 
tions would be only one of the various fac- 
tors that would have to be taken into account 
by the appropriate Federal banking agency 
in scrutinizing a proposed bank merger. 
Beyond this, an entirely novel test is pro- 
posed, namely, whether the acquisition may 
lessen competition unduly or tend unduly 
to create a monopoly. Indisputably this pro- 
posed standard is far weaker than that of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act which applies to 
other businesses and prohibits any merger 
where the effect of the acquisition may be 
substantially to lessen competition, or to 
tend to create a monopoly. Morevoer, in the 
67 years since passage of the Sherman anti- 
trust Act no suggestion has been made that 
its provisions designed to prevent clogs on 
competition did not apply equally to banking 
and nonbanking corporations. Nor are the 
characteristics of the banking industry so 
unique as to justify such departure. As the 
Comptroller of the Currency has testified, 
“It is no less important to have competition 
in banking, when this can be done soundly, 
as it_is in other fields of commerce and in- 
dustry.” In these circumstances, I must 
view with the utmost gravity a proposed 
standard that would provide for the banking 
industry a preferred and favored position. 

It will be recalled that the term “substan- 
tially lessen competition” has been imbedded 
in Federal jurisprudence for some 34 years 
in the course of which it has received judicial 
content via numerous court interpretations. 
If we discard this standard for the vague * 
and novel standard of unduly, we would find 
ourselves in a sea of trouble. It took years 
and years to determine through court inter- 
pretation what the term “substantially to 
lessen competition” means. Should present 
section 23 be adopted, not only would the 
courts have to start all over again in inter- 
preting a vague and ‘untested term, there 
would be created—and without justifica- 
tion—a dual standard, one for banks—an- 
other for nonbanking corporations. The 
force of these considerations was noted by 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
He testified: 

“We recognize * * * that you have a legal 
groundwork for substantial lessening com- 
petition already in the framework of the law 
and that it may not be possible to use ‘un- 
duly lessening competition.’ ” % 

Indeed the present Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency testified before our Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee as follows: 

“We have no objection to the principle 
that the acquisition of one bank by another 
through purchase, merger, or consolidation 
should not be permitted if the effect of the 
acquisition may be substantially to lessen 
competition. It is no less important to have 
competition in banking, when this can be 
done soundly, as it is in other fields of com- 
merce and industry.” * 

Moreover, it must be recognized that if the 
Congress should adopt the standard here 
proposed and proscribe only bank mergers 
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which tend unduly to monopoly, then the 
Congress in effect, would, be placing its im- 
primatur of approval on mergers which tend 
to monopoly. Stated otherwise, adoption of 
the “unduly” standard would mean that it is 
the policy of Congress that a bank mergér 
which tends to monopoly is in the public 
interest; that only if it tends unduly to 
monopoly should it be banned. Apt in this 
connection is the comment of Judge Barnes, 
former head of the Antitrust Division: “I 
think that when we talk about ‘tendency 
unduly to create a monopoly’ it seems akin 
to speaking of a man that is not ‘unduly 
dishonest.’ I think that we have to pause 
a little bit to consider if that is exactly 
what we mean.” ” ee 

Pertinent in this regard also is testimony 
by the Comptroller of the Currency before 
our subcommittee: 

“The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Comptroller, as I_get 
it, you would proscribe a merger which tends 
unduly to monopoly. 

“Mr. Gipney. Yes. 

“The Cuamman. Is that right? 

“Mr. Gimpney. Yes. 

“The CHuamman.-Then, the converse, it 
strikes me, would be true: that in your 
judgment, then. a bank merger that tends 
to monopoly only, is in the public interest. 

“Mr. Gipney. I don’t—— 

“Mr. Keatinc. Watch out. 

“Mr. Gipney. I hear something I don't 
understand too well. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I want you to watch out 
and listen very carefully. You would pro- 
scribe or prevent a merger that tends un- 
duly to monopoly—— 

“Mr. Groner. Yes. t 

“The CHarrnMAn.. Then it strikes me if that 
is sound, then the converse must be true: 
that in your judgment a bank merger that 
only tends to a monopoly is in the public 
interest? 

“Mr. Gipney. Well, we merely have to find 
it is not contrary to the public interest; 
don’t we? 

“The CHARMAN. Yes; you have got to 
find it; but when you say it is ‘unduly,’ then 
it is against the public interest—— : 

“Mr. Gipney. Yes; that is right. 

“The Carman. If it is Hot ‘unduly,’ then 
it is in the public interest and you let it 
go on. 

“Mr. Gipney. Well, do we have a neutral 
position somewhere there? Are we——__. 

“The Cuairman, At least you do not take 
any action then. 

“Mr. Gipney. That is right. We have a 
certain amount of free enterprise, even in 
the banking system, and if iteis not against 
the public interest, why should we—— 

“The CHarrMan. In other words, you fig- 
ure that in the interests of free enterprise, 
you would allow the thing to go along, even 
if it tends to monopoly so long as it does 
not ‘unduly’—— 

“Mr. Gipney. I won’t accept that, because 
my difficulty is this ‘tends’ business. 


really say? You say you only prevent it 
when it ‘unduly’ tends to ae 

“Mr. Groner, That is to give us—— 

“The CHatmrMan. Therefore, if it does not 
‘unduly’ tend to a monopoly, then in the 
interests of free enterprise you let it 
on without taking any action, even if it 
tends to a monopoly and does not tend 
duly to a monopoly. ; 

“Mr. Grpney. Well, things are a matter of 
degree. I think we want the word ‘und 
in there so that this ‘tends’ word is 
thing that we can live with and understand, 
In other words, we can have-—— : 

“The CHairMAan, Then answer . 
is that it? ies! a ae 

“Mr, Gipney. I don’t think I want to say 
*Yes’ on that sir,. 


enough.” # 
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In these circumstances, I am constraineg 
to agree with the Attorney Genera) who ation 
testified last year: ny wher 

“First, the proposed banking woul 
prescribed for bank mergers would and 3 
section 7 standards. The factor of test. 
tion would be only one of numerous in th 
siderations to be taken into account by: - 
banking agency in scanning a merger. Be. legisl 
yond that, the competitive considerations of * 
section 28 specified, whether the acquisition Mm %, 
may ‘lessen competition unduly or tend y of th 
duly to create a monopoly’ are comr that, 
novel and are intended simply to be there 
stringent than those specified by the sition 
ton Act, section 7 for other American soqui 
ness. As the result, not only does that thoug 
posal prescribe pale antitrust standards, thet 
even that lesser standard is only one of og 
factors banking agencies must consider. Ail sl 
told, then, that proposal does little more acqui 
than give lipservice to insure itive — 
enterprise in banking. Banking agencies eo 
themselves recognize inherent difficulties in a 
construing this jerry-built standard. While _— 
relevant language of the Clayton Act, sec. po 
tion 7, has been on the books for almost a 
half century, proposed section 23's = 
phrasing is completely novel.” ” Act 0 

The short of the matter is that as former ~ shall 
Assistant Attorney General Barnes ane which 
the “proposal does little, if anything, to in- ner ik 
sure competitive enterprise in banking. Any fense 
pretense that it does seems to me hardly of an 
more than sham.” ” duct. 

The contention has been made that a test Celler 
of “undue lessening-of competition” would the Cl 
provide greater flexibility by permitting the of the 
approval of mergers and _ consolidations lessen 
which for particular reasons would not be mono 
contrary to the public interest. It must be “Se 
recognized, however, that in some circum- 
stances a transaction may not be contrary to pay 
the policy of the antitrust laws even cough = 
it may lessen competition,. Thus, in the a 
International Shoe Co. case (280 U. 8. 291), on 3 
the Supreme Court held that where the con- the 
cern acquired is “a corporation with tem 
sources so depleted and the pros systen 
habilitation so remote that it faced the public 
probability of business failure * * * petitic 
purchase of its capital stock by a comp cept i 
(there no other prospective and i 
chaser), not with a purpose. to lessen sidera: 
petition, but to facilitate \ sanity: 
business of the purchaser and with the \ en 
of mitigating seriously injurious that i 
quences otherwise ae any se 
substantially lessen competition or ra acquis 
commerce within the ihtent of the Cla compe 
Act.” 

On. the same principle, the acquisition — 
@ bank of the assets of another bank wheth 
not be precluded under the “substan be to 
test where otherwise there would be & ll 
sonable probability of the ultimate pangs 
of the acquired bank or where, bec tion, 1 
inadequate management, faced 
prospects for survival seem dim.* admin 

In addition to the acquisition of a Da types « 
which otherwise would be faced with af merge! 









sibility Of failure, are other cirtl 
stances in which, from a banking 8 
point, the acquisition of a bank by amt 
bank may be in the public interest. 
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the 
not be banned under the “substantially” 
test. However, should there be any 
in this respect, I would recommend that the 
of this committee on the 

legislation make this 1 clear.* 

Manifestly, therefore, these banking fac- 
tors do not make necessary abandonment 
of the “substantially” test. In addition to 
that, adoption of “unduly” would mean that 
there would be one standard for bank acqui- 


the two kinds of transactions. Recall that 

under the Bank Holding Company Act, sec- 
ion 3,°% the applicable standard for bank 
«BB sacquisitions is whether in any line of com- 
ea merce in any section of the country the effect 
eA of such acquisition may be substantially to 
: Jessen competition or to tend to create a 
monopoly. This is indicated by the follow- 
ing extract from 4 letter which the Vice 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board sent 

me on January 18, 1957: 

wefection 11 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 provides that nothing therein 
shall be interpreted as approving any action 
which may be in violation of existing law, 
nor is anything herein to constitute a de- 
fense to any action-or on account 
of any prohibited antitrust action or con- 
duct. Also, as you indicate, under the 
Celler-Kefauver amendment to section 7 of 
the Clayton Act the test is whether the effect 
of the acquisition may be substantially to 
lessen competition or to tend to create a 
monopoly in any section of the country. 
“Section 3 (c) of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act requires the Board, in passing 
upon each application by a bank 
company for approval of its acquisition of 
bank stock, to consider 


that is, whether in any line of commerce in 
any of the country the effect of such 
acquisition might be substantially to lessen 
Competition or to tend to. create a monopoly.” 
On the other hand, the test for an acquisi- 
tion of one bank by another would be 
the effect of the transaction may 
lessen competition unduly or to tend 

create &@ monopoly. Beyond the 
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wtee the consummation of the transaction: 
i ‘not be contrary to interest - 
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@ natiorial charter. I point out that the 
Comptroller of the Currency has stated on 
humerous occasions~ that before granting 
merger approval, he will determine whether 
its effect in any section of the country may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly; that he will de- 
termine, in short, whether the transaction 
is violative of the policy of the Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act. Moreover, the Comptroller has 
stressed that he would not approve any bank 
merger or consolidation which he thinks 
would be a violation of the principles of 
this act. -Thus, in a letter to me dated 
March 14, 1955, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency stated in part: 

“In determining whether the approval of 
this office will be given to any merger or 
consolidation, the Comptroller considers, 
among other things, how the proposed 
merger will affect the banks in- 
volved, the soundness of the national bank- 
ing system, and the convenience and needs 
of the community concerned. There may 
be a technical question as to the specific ap- 
plication of section 7 of the Clayton Act 
to these mergers. However, it has been the 
practice of the Comptroller before giving his 
approval to determine whether the effect 
of the merger, ‘in any section of the coun- 
try * * * may be substantially to lessen 

tion, or to tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.’ ° 24 t 

Again in March 1957, the Comptroller tes- 
tified as follows: 

“Mr. Materz. Is it your practice * * * not 
to approve any bank merger where the effect 
may be substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly? 

“Mr. Groner. I say, that has been our 
practice. We have not approved any where 
it could be. 

“Mr, -Matetz. That is your practice? 

“Mr. GIpNEY. We have not approved where 
it could be shown.” = 

The fact is, however, that from 1950 to 
May 1, 1955, the office of the Comptroller 
approved 376 bank mergers and consolida- 
tions involving in respect to banks absorbed 
total resources of $7,464,000,000. During the 
same period that office did not disapprove 
a single merger application on the basis of 
competitive consideration.“ The report of 
our Subcommittee -on Corporate and Bank 
Mergers issued in December 1955, made the 
following comment in this connection: 

“Comptroller of the Currency, Ray M. Gid- 
ney, has indicated that before giving his ap- 
provel to any bank merger or consolidation 
coming within his jurisdiction, he will de- 
termine whether its effect in any secton of 
the country may be substantally to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly; 
in short, he will determine whether the 
merger is violative of the policy of the Celler- 
Kefauver Antimerger Act. Mr. Gidney has 
stressed that he would not approve any bank 
merger or consolidation which he considers 
to be in violation of the principles of this 
act. But what does the record show? It 


It also shows that since 1950 the Comptrol- 
ler’s office has not disapproved a single 
merger application on the basis of a possible 
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It should be added that within a few 
weeks aftér issuance of this report in De- 
cember 1955, the Comptroller’s office pro- 
mulgated standards for considering the 
competitive consequences of bank mergers.” 
Furthermore, after the subcommittee hear- 
ings, the Comptroller’s office in June 1955, 
for the first time, informally disapproved a 
merger application because of competitive 
considerations and followed that up in No- 
vember 1955 by refusing for similar reason 
to approve certain proposed mergers in cases 
involving eight banks. However, in 1955 the 
office approved 126 bank mergers involving, 
in respect of banks absorbed, resources of 
$2,015,225,452. In 1956 it approved 105 bank 
mergers involving banks absorbed having 
total resources of $2,380,816,965 and in- 
formally disapproved 10 applications for 
competitive reason.” In 1957 it approved 82 
mergers involving banks absorbed having re- 
sources of $1,142,000,000, without disapprov- 
ing any application for competitive reasons. 

Without in any way singling out the pres- 
ent incumbent—my remarks are applicable 
to his predecessors as well—it is clear as the 
Attorney General has testified, that the of- 
fice of the Comptroller has tended to give 
little or no consideration.to the question as 
to whether or not competition would be 
substantially lessened.” 


The appropriate Federal bank supervisory 
agency must be required to give notice 
to the Attorney General 
The obvious reason for failure to take com- 

petitive considerations adequately into ac- 

count is lack of expertise in the antitrust 
field on the part of Federal bank supervisory 
agencies. The Comptroller of the Currency 
has stated and I quote him: “I have no 

competency in that (the antitrust) field. I 

do not know what the courts have done.” * 
Similarly, the Chairman of the Federal 

Reserve Board pointed out that administra- 

tion of the banking laws was in an entirely 

different sphere than enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. He testified: 


“The principal functions of the Federal 
Reserve System lie in the field of monetary 
and credit policy and bank supervision. The 
prosecuting and adjudicatory functions in-; 
volved in the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws are only indirectly related to the 
Board’s principal responsibilities. They are 
of a character quite different from the func-; 
tions normally exercised by the Board in 
passing upon particular transactions in the 
bank supervisory field. In other words, en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws and the 
function of bank supervision represent, we 
believe, different spheres of governmental 
operation.” ™ { 

As the Department of Justice has observed, 
“failure to insure informed advice on 
competitive factors could have effects far 
beyond the banking field. Without (the De- 
partment’s) right to intervene in bank merg- 
ers there might be as many different views 
of section 7 standards and scope as there 
were agencies charged with this enforce- 
ment. The result could well be disparities 
in view, which in turn, spell real enforce- 
ment inequities. Enforcement effectiveness 
as well requires some procedure for (the) 
Department’s intervention. Otherwise in its 
overall responsibility for section 7’s enforce- 
ment * * * outside of the banking area— 
(the) Department would be bound by bank 
merger precedents (it) had no voice in pick- 
ing or shaping.” * i 

In these circumstances, it would be little 
short of folly to require the appropriate 
Federal bank supervisory agency to obtain 
the views of the other two banking agencies, 
but not impose the same requirement in re- 
spect to seeking the informed advice of the 
Department of Justice—the one agency pos-. 
sessing the necessary competency to make 
an informed recommendation respecting 


Footnotes at-end of speech. 
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competitive implications of a proposed 
merger. Actually, the Comptroller of the 
Currency testified before our subcommittee 
that he didn’t really object to a provision 
requiring him to obtain the opinion of the 
Attorney General as to the antitrust impli- 
cations of a proposed merger, provided it was 
submitted promptly or within a designated 
period.** 

Furthermore, on the basis of past experi- 
ence, unless a requirement of mandatory 
consultation with the Department is written 
into law, there is little, if any, likelihood 
that the Federal banking agencies will seek 
the informed advice of the Attorney General. 
Consider, for example, that although the 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
approved some 647 mergers in the past 8 
years, many involving acute competitive 
problems, in only one instance did the 
Comptroller seek the Department’s advice 
on the competitive effect of a particular 
bank merger problem. This was made clear 
in a letter from Assistant Attorney General 
Hansen to me, dated March 20, 1957, which 
reads as follows: 

“In Attorney General Herbert Brownell’s 
appearance before your subcommittee on 
March 6, 1957, it was requested that the De- 
partment furnish you with instances in 
which Comptroller of the Currency Ray M. 
Gidney sought advice from the Antitrust 
Division as to whether the effect of a given 
merger may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. We 
have reviewed our records and find that in 
only one instance was the Department’s ad- 
vice sought on the competitive effect of a 
particular bank merger problem. In that 
instance, members of the Comptroller's staff 
conferred informally with the Division 
around the end of September 1956 on the 
proposed acquisition of the Peoples Saving 
Bank of Port Huron (Mich.) by the Michigan 
National Bank. This proposed acquisition 
has been subject to a rather thorough in- 
vestigation because of Sherman Act as well 
as Clayton Act problems. 

“In two other instances, the Comptroller’s 
office has forwarded information to the Di- 
vision on bank mergers. On August 8, 1956, 
the proposed merger of Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles and Security 
First National Bank of Los Angeles was 
brought to the Division's attention before the 
Comptroller had given his approval. It was 
with respect to this merger that I person- 
ally talked to Mr. Gidney on the telephone. 
Lack of section 7 jurisdiction because this 
transaction was consummated by an acqui- 
sition of assets precluded the Department 
from considering this matter under section 7. 
On August 17, 1956, the Comptroller called 
the Division’s attention to his approval of 
the merger of the Delaware Valley Bank & 
Trust Company of Bristol (Pa.) and the 
Philadelphia National Bank of Philadelphia. 

“In three other instances, our records show 
that the Comptrolier’s office was notified of 
our interest in certain bank-merger prob- 
lems. Notice was given on January 5, 1955, 
on the Chase-Manhattan Bank merger, March 


-7, 1955, on the National City-First National . 


Bank merger, and around the Ist.of December 
1956 on the pending New York bank holding 
company formation which is now before the 
Federal Reserve Board for approval. In the 
Chase-Manhattan and National City-First 
National Bank mergers, this Department spe- 
cifically requested from the Comptroller’s of- 
fice information or data relating to competi- 
tive aspects of these mergers. In the pend- 
ing holding company problems, our requests 
for information have been mainly channeled 
through the Federal Reserve Board, the 
agency with primary jurisdiction over this 
matter under the Bank Holding Company 
‘Act of 1956, However, a recent information 


. Footnotes at end of speech. 
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request has been made directly to the Comp- 

troller’s office.” * 

Where the continuing institution is to be a 
State bank, notice to the State bank super- 
visor should be required 


The foregoing considerations are equally 
applicable in respect to obtaining the views 
of the appropriate State banking supervisor 
when the continuing institution is to be a 
State bank. In such cases jt is as necessary 
to obtain the views of the appropriate local 
official as it is the views of the other two 
Federal banking agencies since the State su- 
pervisor usually will have special knowledge 
of local banking and other matters—factors 
which are of the highest degree of relevance 
to a determination as to whether final ap- 
proval should be granted or withheld. Con- 
sequently, I deem it important that section 
23 be amended to require notification to the 
appropriate State bank supervisor where the 
proposed merger will result in creation of a 
State bank. 

Need for adoption of an antitrust savings 
clause 


Section 11 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act, which is incorporated in the present 
bill as section 61, chapter 9, title II, pro- 
vides that “nothing herein contained shall 
be interpreted or construed as approving any 
act, action, or conduct which is or has been 
or may be in violation of existing law, nor 
shall anything herein contained constitute 
a defense to any action, suit, or proceeding 
pending or hereafter instituted on account 
of any prohibited antitrust or monopolistic 
act, action, or conduct.” 


Purpose of this section is to insure that 
no provision of the Bank Holding Company 
Act is to supersede any provision of any 
other Federal law, particularly those “de- 
signed to control monopoly or break up 
trusts.” To quote from the Senate report on 
the bank holding bill: 

“The bill provides that none of its pro- 
visions are to be construed as approving any 
act, action or conduct in violation of exist- 
ing law. It also provides that nothing in 
the bill shall constitute a defense to any 
action, suit, or proceeding pending or later 
instituted on account of any prohibited 
antitrust or monopolistic act, action or con- 
duct. In the opinion of your committee, ap- 
provals granted and action permitted under 
the provisions of this bill are not to super- 
sede the provisions of other Federal laws, 
particularly those designed to control mo- 
nopoly or break up trusts. For example, the 
Clayton Act has been judicially determined 
to apply to banks. Under the provisions of 
that act, the Federal Reserve Board has an 
administrative role to play in determining 
whether banks comply with the require- 
ments of the Clayton Act. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, any action taken by the 
Federal Reserve Board in accordance with 
its terms is not to interfere in any manner 
with the performance by the Board of such 
functions as may be assigned to it under the 
Clayton Act,” # 
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a savings clause was construed to mean 

section 7’s provisions dealing with 5 

mergers had been superseded by the 

legislation" 

There is no justification for provisions 
bill allowing banks to purchase ae 
stock in other banks as steps in a Oa 
merger 

Two provisions of the pending bill, 
permitting national banks, the other, State 
member banks to and hold st 
of other banks for 90 days in “misc 
of merger are particularly 
The first, subsection oe section 23, aaa 32, re 
6, title I (p. 25), reads: 

“A national bank may, with the ig j 
approval of the Comptroller, directly or im | 
directly purchase and hold, for not to exeseq 
90 days, stocks of another bank as stepsing _ 
proposed absorption of such other bank 
through merger, consolidation, acquisition 
of assets and assumption of liabilities, or 
otherwise.” 

The second, section 23, chapter 5, title 11 
(p. 96), reads: j 

“State member banks shall be subject to 
the same limitations and conditions 
respect to the purchasing, selling, under — 
writing, and holding of investment securi- ~ 
ties and stock as are applicable in the case 
of national banks under section 32 of the 
National Bank Act: Provided, however, That 
with the prior approval of the Board, a State 
member bank may directly or 
purchase and hold for not to exceed 90 days 
on of another bank as steps in a j 

absorption of such other 
ce merger, consolidation, 
of assets and assumption of liabilities or 
otherwise.” 

Candor compels me to scy that rey 
have I seen a proposal better calculated | 
stimulate merger activity and enhance 
banking concentration. To quote ” 
Comptroller of the Currency: 

“We are opposed to enactment of ths 
proposal. 

“Two or more national banks may 
or consolidate only upon the approval of ti 
holders of two-thirds of the stock of 
bank. Once a bank owned control of 
bank, the shareholders of the rin 
bank would, as a practical matter, have 
little choice but to vote for the 
merger or consolidation. ; 
that it is proper for the officers or 
of a national bank even with the 
approval of the Comptroller, to use 
bank’s money to acquire stock Se 
bank as a first step to merging or 
dating with that bank. We have &- : 
belief- with respect to similar Federal Ca 
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sequent developments have only served to 
underscore need for its enactment. 
such provision, State geographic limitations 
nave been and can be avoided by the simple 
expedient of forming @ holding company 
ire control of banks throughout the 
‘State without regard to district lines. Asan 
illustration, the Marine Midland Corp., which 
was in 1929 and is presently New 
York State’s leading holding 
itself “compelled to carry out (its) plans by 


the method of ‘group’ 


the laws of New York State and the National 
Banking Act both prohibit branch banking 


city limits.” “ 


Circumvention is possible notwithstand- 
ing that a holding company system is a sub- 
stitute for a branch system and that there 
is no essential difference between branches 
and affiliates, or subsidiary banks. As this 
committee stated most cogently: “Great 
stress has been placed on their difference in 
form, which everyone of course recognizes. 
* © * |Hjowever, in a large measure they 
are. differences without «a distinction. 
Other than in form, what is the practical 
difference between a branch and a bank the 
stock of which is owned by a holding com- 
pany that can select the bank’s directors 
and change them at its pleasure, even hold- 
ing repurchase rights to the directors’ quali- 
fying shares; that can hire and fire the 

‘bank's personnel and otherwise supervise its 
tions; that can make its investments, 
handle its insurance, buy its supplies, origi- 
nate and place its advertising; can pass on 
its loans to local firms and individuals, 
usually receiving a fee for services per- 
formed?” ** The fact is that “as each new 
bank is * * * added to those already a part 
of the holding-company system, such bank 


company felt 


by applying to the Federal Reserve Board for 
to form a bank holding company 


permission 
‘with the initial objective of acquiring con- 


trol of the Country Trust Company of White 
Plains, White Plains, N. Y., the dominant 
commercial bank in Westchester County. 
Undoubtedly, successful consummation of 
this transaction would have forced other 
giant banking institutions in New York City, 
in self-defense, to utilize*the same. subter- 
fuge and swallow up other banks in the 
State. Experience in the bank merger field 
proves that one acquisition inexorably leads 
to another. The prospect, therefore, was 
that the First National City plan would ini- 
tiate a chain reaction until ultimately a 
handful of giant New York City banks, 
through the holding company device, would 
be in control of nearly every sizable com- 
mercial bank in the State of New York. This 
would mean that the day of independent 
unit and regional banking would have passed 
and that money and credit in New York 
State would be largely controlled by a few 
dominant banking institutions. 

I think it is fair to say that effectuation 
of the First National City plan could mean 
the end of branch district lines in the State; 
it could mean basic alteration of the State’s 
banking structure, completely without the 
approval of the State legislature. 

Had section 5 (c) of the Spence bill been 
enacted into law, the proposal, of course, 
would have been stopped in its tracks. 
Obviated would have been any such threat 
to the State’s banking structure. As it was, 
because of the absence of Federal legisla- 
tion on the subject, the State legislature was 
forced to pass an interim bill, effective until 
May 1, 1958, forbidding any bank holding 
company from acquiring any bank except 
within the geographic limitations that would 
apply to the establishment of branches under 
the banking laws of the State. 

Even so, the Federal Reserve Board ap- 
parently is doubtful as to State authority to 


automatically becomes in effect, though not degislate in this area. After an examiner 


in name, a branch of that. banking . sys- 


recommended to the Board that the. First 
National City application be dismissed on the 
basis that. State law bars the transaction, the 
Board remanded with instructions to file a 
report on the merits of the transaction. In 
light. of this development, it is incumbent 
upon this committee to reiterate either 
through an amendment or through a state- 
ment in its report that the Bank Holding 
Company Act does not preempt the fleld and 
that there is a wide area for permissible State 
action. 

This is necessary despite the fact that the 
Bank Holding Company Act, coupled with its 
legislative history, seems to make it crystal 
clear that there has been reserved to the 
State wide latitude to adopt appropriate 
bank holding legislation. Thus, section 7 of 
the Bank Holding Company Act specifies that 
“The enactment by the Congress of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 shall not be 
construed as preventing any State from exer- 
cising such powers and jurisdiction which it 
now has or may hereafter have with respect 
to banks, bank holding companies, and 
subsidiaries thereof.” 

Furthermore, the legislative history ex- 
plains in detail what the section means. 
The report of the Senate Banking and Cur- 

Committee makes this comment: 
of this bill ex- 
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ted in section 5 (c) of the Spence 


this provision adequately safeguards States 
rights as to bank holding companies.” “ 

Beyond that, Senator ROBERTSON, sponsor 
of the legislation in the Senate and chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Subcom- 
mittee which considered the measure, 
pointed out in Senate debate that “each 
State may * * * enact legislation to reg- 
ulate bank holding companies.” As an 
example of the type of legislation States 
were empowered to enact, Senator RosBrerT- 
SON inserted in the CoNncGrEssionat. REcorD 
the text of a bank holding bill recently 
passed by the Georgia Legislature,“ prevent- 
ing any bank holding company incorporated 
under State law or doing business in the 
State, from acquiring 15 percent or more 
of the voting stock of each of two or more 
banks. Illinois has enacted similar legisla- 
tion.“ 

But apparently the statute and the legis- 
lative history are not, in the eyes of the 
Federal Reserve Board, sufficiently disposi- 
tive that Congress intended to leave wide 
latitude to the States to enact holding com- 
pany legislation. In these circumstances, 
this committee, I submit, has no alterna- 
tive but to remove any doubt whatsoever as 
to the authority of @he States to legislate in 
this area. Only then can there be firm as- 
surance that State bank holding company 
action will not be overriden. 





1 Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary on Cur- 
rent Antitrust Problems, p. 2177 (84th Cong., 
lst sess.). 

?For a list showing the. resources of each 
bank absorbed in a merger transaction ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the Currency in 
the period 1950-56, see hearings before Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, House Committee on 
the Judiciary on H. R. 264 and H. R. 2143 
(premerger notification), pp. 146-171 (85th 
Cong., ist sess.). See also hearings before 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
on S, 1451 and H. R. 7026 (proposed Financial 
institutions Act of 1957), pp. 581-614 (85th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 

* See Interim Report of the Antitrust Sub- 
committee, House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary on Corporate and Bank Mergers, pp. 
28-30 (84th Cong., ist sess.). 

* Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary on Cur- 
rent Antitrust Problems, p. 2159 (84th Cong., 
ist sess.). 

*Id., p. 2165, 

*Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary on H. R. 
264 and H. R. 2143 (premerger notification), 
Pp. 229 (85th Cong., Ist sess.). For a contrary 
view that the merger trend is not a matter of 
serious concern, see testimony of Comptroller 
of the Currency before House Antitrust Sub- 
committee in March 1957. Id., p. 182. 

740 Stat. 1043, Public Law 240, 65th Cong., 
2d sess. (1918), 12 U. S. ©. 33; 44 Stat. 1224, 
Public Law 639, 69th Cong., 2d sess. (1927), 
12 U. S. C. 34a. Approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency is not required where a na- 
tional bank leaves the national system by 
consolidation or merger with a State bank. 

*64 Stat. 873, Public Law 797, 81st Cong., 
2d sess (1950), 12 U. S. C. 1828 (c). 

* 64 Stat. 873, Public Law 797, 8ist Cong., 
2d sess. (1950), 12 U. S. C. 1828 (c). 

%# During the 84th Congress, I sponsored a 
subsequent bill dealing with premerger noti- 
fication (H. R. 9424) which incorporated the 
provisions of H. R. 5948. H. R. 9424 was 
passed by the House without dissent on April 
16, 1956, and was reported favorably by tie 
Senate Judiciary Committee on July 27, 1956, 
too late for final Senate action. 

41 See Economic Report of President, Janu- 
ary 23, 1956, pp. 78-9; Ecoonmic Report of 
President, January 23, 1957, p. 51; Economic 
Report of President, January 20, 1958, p. 64. 
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2 See section 61, chapter 9, title IL ef pro- 
posed Financial Institutions Act of 1957 (p. 
146). 

13 Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary on H. R. 
5948 (Bank Mergers), p. 71 (84th Cong., lst 
sess.). 

“The following illustrates the vagueness 
of the proposed standard: 

The Comptroller of the Currency was re- 
quested to supply the Antitrust Subeommit- 
tee with a list of the type of bank merger 
situations his office would approve under 4 
test based on a statutory provision requir- 
ing that consideration be given to whether 
the effect thereof may be “to lessen competi- 
tion unduly or to tend unduly to create a 
monopoly” but would not approve under a 
test based on a provision reading “substan- 
tially to lessen competition or to tend to 
create a monopoly.” In reply the Comptrol- 
ler advised the subcommittee that after hav- 
ing studied the matter carefully, “it was not 
feasible to supply such a list in the form 
suggested.” Hearings before the Antitrust 
Subcommittee, House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary on H. R. 264 and H. R. 2143 (Pre- 
merger Notification), p. 194 (85th Cong., ist 
6eSs.). 

+ Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary on S.3341 
et al. (Premerger Notification), p. 52 (84th 
Cong., 2d sess.). 

16 Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary on H. R, 
5948 (Bank Mergers), p. 71 (84th Cong., Ist 
seSS.). 

i7 Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
Senate Judiciary Committee on S, 3341 (Pre- 
merger Notification), p. 157 (84th Cong., 2d 
sess.). 

38 Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary on H. R. 
264 and H. R. 2148 (premerger notification), 
p. 73 (85th Cong., ist sess.). 

2 Hearings before Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee, House Committee on the Judiciary on 
H. R. 264 and H. R. 2143, p. 73 (84th Cong., 
Ist sess.). To similar effect, see testimony 
of Assistant Attorney General Hansen, hear- 
ings before House Banking and Currency 
Committee on S. 1451 and H. R. 7026 (pro- 
posed Financial Institutions Act. of 1957), 
p. 128 (85th Cong., Ist sess.); testimony of 
Attorney General Brownell, hearings before 
a subcommittee, Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing the Curerncy on Financial In- 
stitutions Act of 1957, p. 1031 (85th Cong., 
Ist sess.); testimony of Assistant Attorney 
General Barnes, hearings before Antitrust 
Subcommittee, Senate Judiciary Committee 
on S. 3341, et al. (premerger notification), 
p. 156 (84th Cong., 2d sess.) . 

* Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary on S. 
3341 et al. (premierger notification), p. 157, 
84th Cong., 2d sess.) . 

“The Department of Justice has given 
firm assurance that such mergers would be 
permitted under the “substantially” stand- 
ard. See testimony of Assistant Attorney 
General Hansen before House Banking and 
Currency Committee on S. 1451 and H. R. 
7026 (proposed Financial Institutions Act of 
1957), pp. 130-131 (65th Cong., Ist sess.). 
See also testimony of Attorney General 
Brownell, Subcommittee, Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, on Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act, p. 1014 (85th Cong., 
ist. sess.). 

2 See House Judiciary Report No. 1417 on 
H. R. 5948 (Bank Mergers), pp. 5-6 (8th 


Cong., Ist sess.). 

23 Pinancial Institutions Act of 
ee (c), sec. 54, ch. 9, title IE 
(P- . 

* See CONGRESSIONAL Rzcorp, vol. 101, pt. 3, 
Pp. 3307-3308. (84th Cong., ist. sess.). 

See also hearings before Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee, House Committee on the Judiciary, 
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on Current Antitrust Problems, pp. 452-458, 
493 (84th Cong., lst sess.). 

% Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary, on H. R. 
264 and H. R. 2143 (premerger notification), 
Pp. 143 (85th Cong., Ist sess.). 

* Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary, on Cur- 
rent Antitrust Problems, p. 451 (84th Cong., 
ist sess.) . 

* Interim report, Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary, on Cor- 
porate and Bank Mergers, p. 36 (84th Cong., 
lst sess.). 

* Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary, on H. R. 
264 and H. R. 2143 (premerger notification), 
pp. 175-176 (85th Cong., Ist sess.). 

*Id.. pp. 271-172. <Attorney General 
Brownell testified on this point as follows: 

“Senator Doucias. Mr. Brownell, when the 
same proposal was up before us last year I 
gathered some figures from the records of the 
Comptroller of the Currency on approving 
and disapproving mergers since 1950. My 
figure showed that there were 6 years, from 
1950 to 1955, inclusive, in which we had ap- 
proved 460 mergers, had formally disapproved 
9, had informally disapproved 13; therefore, 
he had approved between 96 and 98 percent 
of all mergers during those 6 years. 

“Could you tell me if these figures which I 
collected are approximately accurate, accord- 
ing to your knowledge? 

“Mr. Brownetr. Yes; they are. And I am 
not sosure that the 22 that were turned down 
were turned down on the ground of competi- 
tive factors.” 

Hearings before subcommittee, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, on 
Banking Laws, Financial Institutions Act of 
1957, p. 1027 (85th Cong., Ist sess.) . 

* The Attorney General testified in part as 
follows: 

“Senator Dovcras. In other words, up to 


date the Comptroller of the Currency has . 


tended to give little or no weight to the 
question as to whether or not competition 
would be substantially less? 

“Mr. Browne tut. I believe that is a fact. ¢ 
And I think his own testimony indicates 
that.” Thbid. 

** Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, on 8. 
3341 et al. (premerger notification), p. 80 
(84th Cong., 2d sess.). 

#Id., p. 49. 

*'Pestimony of the Attorney General before 
subcommittee, Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on Proposed Pinancial In- 
stitutions Act of 1957, p. 1032 (85th Cong., 
Ist sess.). 


S. 1451 and H. R. 7026 ( 
Institutions Act of 1957), p. 131 nga 
Ist sess.); testimony of Assistant A 

General Barnes, hearings before Antitrust 
Subcommittee, Senate Judiciary 

on 8. 3341 et al. (premerger notification), p. 
160 (84th Cong., 2d sess.); testimony of At- 
torney General hearings before 
Antitrust Subcommittee, ‘House Committee 
on the Judiciary on H. R. 264 and H. R. 2143 
¢(premerger notification), p. 74 (85th Cong., 
Ist sess.). 


cation), p. 181 (85th Cong., Ist sess.). 

* Id., pp. 25-6. 

at bhitGnwe 
1095, p. 10. (84th Cong.,. lst. 

Picacmee 
ing and Curréncy on S. 1451 and H. R. 7026 
(Proposed. Financial Institutions Act of 
EE ne era See also 
hearings before subcommittee, Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on Proposed 


1957), p. 156 (85th Cong., ist sony 8 





Financial Institutions Act of 1957, - 


(85th Cong., Ist sess:). 

* See hearings, House Committee on 
ing and Currency, ae, Seattietions al 
(Proposed Financial Institutions 

eae. p.. 27. 

and: Currency on H. R. 2764 to pa 
vide for the control and of bank 
holding companies, p. 171 (84th Cong., Ist 
ee eee 


“ House Banking and Currency Report No, 





“Senate Report No. 1095 (84th Cong, ta 
sess.), p. 11. See also House hearings, p. 99, 

“CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, April 23, 1956, 
p. 6043. 

* Ibid. ett 

“ Mississippi outlaws bank holding com. 
Ler while Vermont bars any co’ 

whose primary business is the holding’ “ot 

stock in other corporations. Wisconsin lay 
provides that any corporation con a 
majority of stock in a State bank a 
deemed engaged in the business of ‘ 
and subject to supervision of the State bank. 
ing department. * 


; 





Hazleton (Pa.) Resident Internationally | 
Known for Marksmanship ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA eit 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6,1958 . 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave _ 
to extend my remarks in the Re ‘¥. 
include the following article from 
Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of Febri- 
ary 1, 1958, on the national and inter. : 











TRAPSHOOTER AL Mrtss Has Won 







COMPETITION 


A sharpshooting Hazleton resident | 
chalked.up an impressive record of 
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1958 
9. scene of most of the big shooting com- 

setitions, and won the subjunior champion- 
"Al has solid background for his shooting 
ability. He is the son of the late Lewis 
Meiss who operated the widely-known Meiss 
Hotel in what now is the Valmont Industrial 
park area. Lewis and his four sons—aAl, 
Clarence, Henry and William—all were noted 
out the region for their marksman- 


and see the shooting. : 

None of the other brothers are active in 
competition now. William operates a garage 
near the site of the old hotel which has been 
closed after passing through the hands of 
several owners. 

But Al still keeps the family laurels glis- 
tening with fresh victories. He estimates 
that he takes part in about 50 shoots a year 
as a member of the Reading Gun Club and 
the Pikeville Club, r 

USES 12-GAGE 


Al uses a Winchester trap grade 12-gage 
gun in competition but owns an array 
of about 15 weapons. 

Al is a truck driver for the Hercules Pow- 
der Co. out of the firms Frackville depot. He 
is a cousin of Chief of Police Carl O. Meiss 
of West Hazleton. 

He is married to the former Anna Van 
Horn, who, he said, doesn’t take any part 
in women's competitions at trapshooting 
events. Probably too busy keeping the 74 
trophies in her house dusted off. 

. Following is a list of Al’s major titles: 

Grand American Champ 1950, 1951, 1952; 
Great Eastern, 1941, 1951, 1956, 1957; runner 
up, 1955; preliminary to Great Eastern, 1956. 

State champ (single-barrel), 1954, 1955; 
State champ (two-barrel), 1957; runner up, 


Pike Township Memorial Shoot, 1954-55, 
1956, 1957; Pikeville Special White Flyer 
Champ, 1951, 1954, 1956. 

International one barrel champ, 1956, 1958. 

Berks County nonresident champ, 1955, 
1956, 1958. : 

Blue Mountain champ, 1954, 1956; Art 
Fink Memorial, 1955-56; Luzerne County 
champ, 1939-40, 1945; Bucks County 50-bird 
champ, 1941, 1950, 1953, 1955, 1957. 

_New Holland Rod and Gun Club champ, 
1961, 1952, 1955; Fred Coleman Shoot, He- 
fans, 1941, 1952; Anthracite champ, 1939, 
1940; Valley View Memorial Shoot, 1957; 
Valley View Champ, 1957. 

Eastern States champ, 1957; Greater Ha- 
zieton live bird champ, 1953-54; Phil Herb 
Memorial Shoot, 1950; Brubaker Testimo- 
nial Shoot, 1957. 

Sub-Junior champion of America, 1929; 
=e double target championship, 





___ New York State’s Unfair Share of 
Federal Aid Programs — 
__ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF IEW You 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Thursday, February 6,1958 __ 


to what extent the incredible ur 
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ability of local governments to finance 
themselves. 

Too few are aware that during the past 
25 years, the Federal Government has in- 


creased its tax burden 40 times, while 


State and local tax burdens have in- 

creased only 442 times. 

Too few are aware that the so-called 
wealthier States, such as New York, pay 
far more than their fair share of Federal 
grants-in-aid; New York received $246 
million from the Federal Government in 
1956, but paid in roughly $450 million as 
her share of the total Federal grant-in- 
aid program of $3.4 billion. 

For these and other pertinent facts on 
Government finances, I am indebted to a 
speech by Mr. Garth A. Shoemaker, pres- 
ident of the Citizens Public Expenditure 
Survey, before the County Supervisors’ 
Association. 

Excerpts from Mr. Shoemaker’s speech 
follow: 

SpeecH By GartH A. SHOEMAKER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE CITIZENS PusBLIC EXPENDITURE 
Survey, Berore THE CounTY SUPERVISORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AT ELmrma, N. Y., January 13, 
1958, aT THE Mark TWAIN HoTeL 
The county as a unit of government is no 

latecomer on the governmental scene. In 

fact, it is so old that it has been labeled an 
anachronism, a hangover from old England 
brought here with the early settlers, and it 
has been said that county government 
would shrink in importance or even dis- 
appear in a modern streamlined govern- 
mental reorganization. I, for one, do not 
propose to hold my breath till that happens. 

Then there is an opposite school of 
thought which anticipates an expansion of 
county government to perform all of its 
present functions on a much wider scale 
and to undertake many additional services 
fequired by the great growth in suburban 
population. 

That ‘is the approach which I favor. I do 
not want to see local government disappear, 
I do not want to see it weakened. 

To the extent that expanded functions are 
required and additional services actually are 
necessary, I favor the strengthening of local 
government to keep control of those func- 
tions as close as possible to the people. 

But, gentlemen, that is not the way we 
are headed. We have been proceeding in an 
pe gens direction for a long time and we 

rapidly approaching the point of no 
return. ‘ This year of 1958 is a year of deci- 
sion on the future of local government. 

This is the year of crisis, brought on not by 

any new development at the local level but 

by the sudden explosion of the Soviet sput- 
nik into space. 
+ ~ 2 * ° 

Defense of the Nation is the proper respon- 
sibility of our national government. Other 
governmental functions properly belong 
within the sphere of Federal activities. 
State and local governments also have their 
responsibilities, But there is no longer any 
clear-cut boundary lines between them. 
The trend has been to shift responsibilities 
up the line. 

As the Federal Government has taken over 
more and more responsibilities for perform- 
ing services, so, also, has it taken over more 
and more of the revenue sources on which 
the State government is dependent. Since 
the same taxpayers must provide the reve- 
nue for all governments, local units are in 
the position of trying to squeeze their share 
out of a dry sponge. 

Thus, they turn to the State and Federal 
governments for aid, giving up more of their 

and responsibilities in the 


: powers process, 
few\ and worsening the situation they are trying 
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State taxpayer organizations have long 
years of experience in the field of govern- 
ment—experience acquired through year- 
round devotion to the attainment of their 
objectives; namely, efficient, economical gov- 
ment, and equitable taxes to support such 
government. Established to give attention 
primarily to the problems of their State and 
local governments, these organizations, and 
the thousands of taxpayers they represent, 
find that they now must be vitally concerned 
with the tremendous impact of Federal taxes 
on those who also support their State and 
local governments. 

Our program for tax revision embraces two 
highly important principles: 

A. An income tax, individual and corpo- 
rate, that embodies rates and principles 
which will not handicap this country in 
achieving and maintaining the greatest eco- 
nomic strength of which our system of free 
enterprise and individual incentive is ca- 
pable. 

B. A tax structure that leaves to the States 
and the local governments, sufficient areas of 
taxation and sufficient taxpaying capacity to 
enable them to finance their needs. 

The organization for which I speak wants 
to see an end to an income-tax rate structure 
which destroys incentives, retards develop- 
ment, encourages evasion, and acts as a drag 
on our system of free enterprise. 

There is an extremely important aspect of 
our tax structure which is all too often over- 
looked, and one on which we feel particularly 
competent to comment. We direct your at- 
tention to the extent to which the Federal 
Government has preemptéd and usurped, at 
the expense of the State and local govern- 
ments, both the areas of tax resources and 
the taxpaying capacity of those resources. 

The facts are that 25 years ago, the taxes 
taken from the American people by the Fed- 
eral Government were only one-third as 
much as the total taxes collected by the 
State and local governments. In 1956, how- 
ever, Federal taxes amounted to almost three 
times the total amount of State and local 
taxes. In the process of increasing its tax 
take from less than $2 billion in 1932 to more 
than $72 billion in 1956, the Federal Gov- 
ernment not only pushed its tax rates to 
unprecedented heights, but, at the same 
time, extended the application of its taxes to 
include almost every kind of tax resources, 
the only major exceptions being the property 
tax and the general sales tax. 

Putting it another way, over the past 25 
years, the Federal tax take has increased 40 
times, while State and local tax collections 
have increased about 414 times. Undoubt- 
edly, State and local taxing capacity has 
been seriously and adversely affected by the 
tremendous rise in Federal taxes. The im- 
pact of Fedtral taxes on State and local tax- 
ing capacity is illustrated by comparing taxes” 
with the personal income of all the people. 
During the 1930’s, State and local taxes ran 
from 10 to 12 percent of personal income. 
In the 1950’s, total State and local taxes had 
fallen to 7 to 8 percent of personal income. 
Federal taxes, which averaged 6 to 7 percent 
of personal income during the 1930’s, have 
been running at the rate of 22 to 24 percent 
of personal income in the 1950’s. 

In view of this startling transition, and 
especially in view of the fact that the Fed- 
eral tax increase has been accelerating with 
greatest rapidity in the more recent years 
of this period, it would appear that the Con- 
gress has been heedless of the effect of high 
Federal taxes on the fihancial resources of 
State and local governments. 

For some time now, we have seen the 
pressures increase,for more Federal grant-in- 
aid programs and for more Federal money 
for existing programs. Some of these pres- 
sures are undoubtedly the result of resist- 
ance to increased State and local taxes, re- 
sistance produced in large part by high levels 
of Federal taxation. Many thoughtful stu- 
dents of this problem have been insisting 
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that the Federal Government not only re- 
frain from undertaking new grant-in-aid 
programs, but that it cut back as rapidly 
as possible on those which do exist, and, at 
the same time, reduce Federal taxes to the 
point where the State and local govern- 
ments may, if they wish, levy their own 
taxes for such programs. 
* s s s a 

Necessity now dictates that the Federal 
Government concentrate its efforts upon 
national defense. This is a function which 
the State and local governments cannot per- 
form. They can, however, perform almost, if 
not all, of the functions embraced within 
the range of the Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams provided the tax resources which are 
best. suited to State and local use are not 
impoverished by the Federal Government. 

Speaking in Oklahoma City last Novem- 
ber, President Eisenhower said that it may 

be possible to offset increases in defense 
spending by curtailing nondefense activities 
of the Federal Government, which included 
the Federal aid programs. 

“Some programs, while desirable,” the 
President said, “are not absofutely essen- 
tial. * * * But the savings of the kind we 
need can come about only through cutting 
out or deferring entire categories of activi- 
ties.” 

Do you know what cutting out entire 
categories of Federal-aid activities could 
mean to New York State and its local gov- 
ernments? 

Consider this: In 1956, Federal grants-in- 
aid totaled $3.4 billion. Authorities, includ- 
ing our own State tax department, have 
computed that New Yorkers paid into the 
Federal Treasury roughly $450 million as 
their tax share of that amount. For the 
same year, this State received $246 million 
as its share of the grant payments. 

That is a difference of more than $200 mil- 
lion a year between what the people of this 
State pay in taxes to finance the Federal aid 
programs and what is returned to this State 
as Federal aid. 

Even Governor Harriman, who has never 
been backward in coming forward to support 
Federal-aid programs, testified before a con- 
gressional committee last October that the 
people of New York State receive 7:3 per- 
cent of Federal grants and pay 12.7 percent 
of Federal taxes and that the “spread seems 
excessive.” 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that protec- 
tion for the taxpayers of New York State 
and the preservation of the local govern- 
ments which you represent depend upon 
action in the Congress of the United States 
to return to you at the local level the re- 
sponsibility for providing those services 
which properly are functions of.local gov- 
ernment together with the tax sources to 
finance them. 

This we must not forget: The struggle that 
is shaping up in the world today is a struggle 
for survival, survival of our economy, survival 
of our Nation, survival of our way of life, sur- 
vival of our culture, and even of the human 
race. .Therefore, everything must give way 
to the objective of making this Nation so 
strong that none dare attack it and that there 
Wall Street Journal: 

Perhaps a good way to button up this talk 
is to quote in part a recent editorial from the 
Well Street Journal: 

“We do not think that anyone, even those 
who urge us carelessly onward, are really 
fooled into thinking we can travel a road 
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next generation, or even the one after, will 
have to confront the taxes and liquidate the 
inflation. Sa, if, like a rich man outspend- 
ing his income, we can enjoy prosperity and 
security for a little inflation or a little loss 
of liberty, why should we concern ourselves 
fer the morrow that belongs not. to us? 

“Once the late Lord Keynes was asked 
about the long-range consequence of one of 
his great schemes.. ‘In the long run,’ he 
reported, ‘we will all be dead.’ Lord Keynes, 
in more ways than one, fs prophet and 
spokesman for our times. 

“In other times, another spirit. For, the 
men who set out to form a more perfect 
union said in their preamble they sought to 
secure blessings not just for themselves but 
for their posterity. We, who are their pos- 
terity, have simply forgotten our own.” 

To my mind, the proper place for that 
editorial would be first in a book of sermons 
for our generation. I could add to it only 
by a of the same thought: For any 
individual to be born free is an accident; to 
live free is a responsibility; but to die free 
is an obligation. Are we defaulting on that 
obligation? 





Danger of Pay TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a letter from Mr. Ken- 
neth FP. Donadio, of Wallingford, Conn., 
in the district which I represent, on the 
controversy of pay TV. 

I think it offers excellent insight into 
the shortcomings and dangers of such a 





Members of this body. 
The letter follows: 


WALLINGFORD, CONN., February 2, 1958. 


considered by a congressional committee. 

I feel that a pay TV system, such as t 
proposed by the Skiatron Corp., which 
would compete with the current. “free’’ tele- 
vision networks over the free airwaves would 


society. If, as has been charged, pay TV 
corporations will be financially able to lure 
from the free networks the best. in television 








































Television, free television, has made oa 
mendous strides recently. It seems to tific 3 
awakening and responding to its deep 

teward the public to inform, to many 
cate.and to entertain. The programs of strate 
lie service, the panels and debates Our h 
stimulate thinking, the educational goat | 
and the first-rate sacrifi 
done wonders in shaping our altar | 
cultural tastes in “arive 
Must this type of programing become. expen 
to a minority, as has been warned woul matic: 
the case if pay TV becomes a reality? sians | 
many of us have developed an interest techn. 
ballet because they happened to watch “ Am 
Nutcracker Suite” at Christmas time? to edu 
many have taken an interest in and of sols 
seriously concerned over America’s edu Unf 
tional. problems because of a panel ¢ means 
sion they just happened to watch? innum 
letter, itself, is a result of a recent tle or 
seen over CBS.) How many have begun school 
' ing good books because of a literature course _ effecti 
they can take free of charge every _ freque 
on “Sunrise Semester"? Would then Ga - 

people develop these interests—in s 
Which are the siavk of am inteligan ii nore i 
tured person—if they had to choose of coll 
a free showing of Wyatt Earp and ‘then; 
that they had to pay for? Sure, th - 
some 
_ propor 
_ gradus 
the las 
Any 
prepar 
attribu 
ins than f 
- Cert 
a ing ov 

respo: of 
Congress to see to it that pay TV does not. classro 
become a reality. instru 
Sincerely, hy science 
Kenner F. Donan, — employ 

P. S—I hope that this note will — and uy 
way to the eommittee concerned with this How 
problem. Although I am temporarily resid= instruc 
ing in Wallingford, I am a voter of Bran- Gesirat 
ford. i due fa 

and fir 

t cation: 

Federal Aid to Education  8=«§-B tn ? 

— 3 school 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS : of this 
c ES 

HON. WHLLIAM H. AVERY s&s 
OF KANSAS Ee somes 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: es, A 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 aun 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol selves | 
ing is an editorial written by Dr. sons Ww 
McCain, president, Kansas State Coll teachin 
Manhattan, Kans. The editorial types 
peared in the January 20, 1958, ime 
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the Manhattan Mercury newspaper. 
McCain is highly respected by the teach 
ing profession. Kansas State is a la 
grant.college. rb app 

on 
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‘ge areas has caused the American people 
deep frustration. Frustrated people, as 
ae ological studies have demon- 
mated, usually seek and find a scapegoat. 
E our high schools have been made the scape~ 
goat in this case. They are charged with 
 gerificing fundamental education on the 
aitar of “life adjustment” courses, stressing 
tqriver education” and like studies at the 
_ expense of physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics. This is why, it is charged, the Rus- 
sians have now surpassed us in science and 


wa taetve program of Federal financial aid 
 tpeducation is advocated as the only means 


i 
: 
: 
: 
: 


effectively today than 30 years ago. Colleges 
complain about the poor prepara- 
of students they receive from the high 
However, such complaints often ig- 
nore thé fact that a much larger proportion 
of college-age youth attend college now than 
then; roughly, a third of all high-school 
graduates now enter college, as opposed to 
some 10 percent in 1930. Furthermore, the 
proportion of youth in each age group now 
from high school has tripled in 
the last 30 years. 
Any abnormal deficiencies in high-school 
preparation of college students today can be 
attributed in large part to the fact that en- 


: 
an 





than formerly. : 
Certainly, one finds little reason for charg- 
ing our own Manhattan High School with 
neglect of fundamental subjects. Our mag- . 
impressive 





and up to date. 

However, there is evidence that scientific 
instruction in our high schools falls below 
desirable standards. This, it seems to me, is 
due far more to deficiencies in organization 
and financial support than to shifts in edu- 


am the majority of our high 
enroll fewer than 100 pupils. §chools 


of this size cannot employ as teachers a spe- 
Cialist in each of the basic scientific fields, 
and many of them must omit important sci- 
entific subjects in their curriculums. - 
Even more fundamental, however, are the 
inadequate salaries paid high-school teach- 
8, Asa result of this fact, in a full-employ- 
ment economy many young people possessing 
etcellent aptitude as teachers prepare - 
selves for other types of work, and man - 
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must have. There is, however, an alterna- 
tive more compatible with the American 
tradition of local control of education and 
that, of course, is for local school districts 
and State governments to provide the_nec- 
essary funds. 


™ A major argument certain to be advanced 
Federal aid is the danger of Federal 
control, This does not concern me nearly so 
much as the almost inevitability of Pederal 
waste and inefficiency in the disbursement of 
funds for education. 

The experience of the land-grant college 
in receiving Federal aid provides an excel- 
lent analogy with reference td both of these 
problems. For almost. 100 years these col- 


interference or control. However, the acts 
appropriating funds were passed at a 
time when the Government was con- 
siderably smaller, less complex, and less 
possessive than it is today. 

As an illustration of the contrast, Kansas 
State College recently received a grant of 
some $900,000 for a program of technical 
assistance to India. In the process of ne- 
gotiating the contract for this program 

college .had to battle its way for months 
through an overwhelming degree of redtape, 
procrastination, indecisiveness, and practi- 
cally every other form of bureaucratic bun- 
gling. Virtually every other higher institu- 
ti6n in the. Nation has undergone a similar 
experience in relaiionship. with the Fed- 
eral Government in technical assistance pro- 
One shudders to think of how the 
land-grant funds for normal operations 
would be administered if they had been ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government today. 

Large amounts of Federal assistance may 
be required if our schools are to meet the 
challenge posed by Russian scientific prog- 
ress. However, it is devoutly to be wished 
that local school districts and the various 

will awaken to their own responsi- 
lities in time to obviate this necessity. 





Caring for Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Northern Virginia Sun _ recently 
carried an editorial entitled “Caring for 
Ex-Presidents” in which it proposed that 
Congress enact legislation which would 
provide for our ex-Presidents at least the 
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But one subject he brought up has very 
much to do with the present and the future, 
and should be of special interest to Congress. 
That is the problem of America’s treatment 
of its former Presidents. 

As Mr. Truman pointed out, a former Pres- 


_Adent cannot help remaining in the public 


eye. Hence, he has a large volume of mail 
that must be answered, and a constant flow 
of visitors—most of them persons of con- 
siderable consequence. This means that he 
has to have an office and a staff. This, it 
seems to us, is the very least the public ought 
to furnish former Presidents. 

Beyond these mechanical. details, though, 
how is.a former President expected to sup- 
port himself? 

Why is it that a country that provides a 
pension for virtually all of its public serv- 
ants—military and civilian—cuts off its top- 
most public servant without a penny? 

Why is it that we give to a retired five- 
star general or admiral his full pay for life, 
plus an aide, an office, and other clerical 
help—and yet turn out our Presidents “to 
grass” (to use Mr. Truman’s words) without 
any of these perquisites? 

It is true that most of the public servants 
who receive pensions devote a substantial 
portion of their lives to the service of their 
Government, while a President of the United 
States may spend only 4 to 8 years in that 
position. Yet most will agree that the pres- 
sures of the Presidency are such that 4 years 
in that office can be regarded as equivalent 
toa lifetime in alesser post. 

Beyond the Nation’s gratitude to a Presi- 
dent for his service, there is a practical con- 


, sideration. If a President is to make deci- 


sions wholly without fear or favor during 
his tenure in the White House, it is essen- 
tial that hé be free of any concern about his 
economic future when he leaves office, 

All Americans are brought up to revere 
the Office of the President—and rightly so. 
It is difficult to reconcile this’ traditional 
view of the Chief Executive with the cava- 
lier treatment accorded him at the end of 
his service to the Nation. 

This is a long-recognized problem. Why 
doesn’t Congress do something about it—this 
session? 





Thailand Canal Proposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Febru- 
ary 1, 1958, issue of the Christian Science 
Moniter—Atlantic edition—carried a 
news story on the proposal of the Prime 
Minister of Thailand for tonstruction of 
a ship canal across the Malay Peninsula 
to link the Gulf of Siam with the Anda- 
man Sea. 

Though this canal idea may seem new, 
it has a long history. In fact, it was part 
of the early dream of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, the architect and builder of the 
Suez Canal, for a round-the-world canal 
route consisting of Suez, Panama, and 

Under leave granted to extend, I quote 
the indicated news story: 

THAILAND REVIVES ProyecT For CANAL 


Thailand has revit:d a 100-year-old project 
te cut a canal acros. ‘i:e Malayan Peninsula, 
Prime Minister ii:anom Kittikachorn an- 
nounced in Bangkok January 27 that the 
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Thais hoped to start the canal within 5 years. 

Such 4 canal would cut the distance be- 
tween Ceylon and Hong Kong by 600 miles. 
It would bring Bangkok 1,200 miles closer to 
Europe and to the Atlantic ports of America. 

It would seriously diminish the commer- 
cial and strategic importance of Singapore, 
second busiest port in the British Common- 
wealth—if, of course, the canal authority 
were to make transit charges low enough 
to threaten Singapore’s present advantage as 
a free port. 

BENEFICIARIES LISTED 


The greatest beneficiaries of the canal 
would be Thailand, Burma, and the Indo- 
chinese countries, Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. 

South Vietnam’s capital and chief port, 
Saigon, would, like Bangkok, come 1,200 
miles closer to Europe. So would Commu- 
nist North Vietnam’s port of Haiphong, and 
Kompong Son, the new deepwater port Cam-~- 
bodia is building on the Gulf of Siam. 
Bangkok and Rangoon would become neigh- 
bors by sea as well as by land. 

Would Communist China be interested in 
the projected canal? It has recently de- 
veloped Tsamkong in southern China as a 
port for its southern trade, and it is vigor- 
ously pushing a trade-and-aid program with 
countries in south Asia and the Middle East, 

The canal would not only shorten dis- 
tances from Tsamkong to these countries 
but also to Odessa, Soviet port on the Black 
Sea. 

BRITISH ALARMED 

In pre-World War II days, Japan was the 
Asian power most interested in building a 
canal across the narrow Isthmus of Kra. So 
alarmed were the British over the potential 
threat to their base at Singapore that as 
late as 1945, after Japan had already been 
defeated, they made the Thai Government 
specifically pledge to consult with them be- 
fore building such a canal. 

Japan is no longer a military power, and 
the British-Thai agreement has been 
scrapped by mutual consent. Peking, un- 
like Japan, is not as yet a strong naval 
power; and even if it were the present Thai 
Government is stanchly anti-Communist. 


DIFFICULT, NOT IMPOSSIBLE 


How difficult an engineering project would 
the canal be? Difficult, but not impossible— 
this appears to be the general opinion of 
technical experts. 

In the past, engineers have prepared a 
canal cutting east from the Pakchan River 
near Kra. In the dry season this river, 
which normally has an estuary 2 miles wide 
and 17 feet deep, is only 30 feet wide and 
3 feet deep. Tidal variations on the west 
coast are 30 feet; on the eastern side they 
are 3 feet, 

On the eastern coast a bed of solid rock 
slopes for miles out to sea; a channel would 
have to be blasted through this. 

Today Thai engineers are said to favor a 
canal which would cut across the penin- 
sula near Songkhla. This would be 50 miles 
long, at a point where the peninsula is con- 
siderably wider than at Kra. 

ECONOMIC QUESTION 


Another question is economic: Would the 
canal pay? 

It would be expensive to build; and, al- 
though the Thais figure that ships wovld 
save $7,000 to $14,000 on operating costs by 
using the canal, others say that not enough 
shipping would use the canal to make it 
profitable. 

But inter-Asian trade is increasing these 
days; and if the canal, though running 
through Thai territory exclusively, could be 
built under some such multi-national aus- 
pices as the Commission for the de- 
velopment of the Mekong River, it might 
nin dade decker 
Asian economic cooperation, 


My Recent Trip to Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER = 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently returned from one of my trips 
to the Continent of Europe where I spent 
some time in Italy. Each visit to Italy 
is more exciting and revealing than the 
previous one. There is something about 
Italy that is infectious. I do not know 
whether it is the gentilezza of the peo- 
ple, the salubrious climate, the colorful 
scenery, the many artifacts of history to 
be found there; whatever it is, a visit to 
Italy always gives me great exhilaration 
and makes me want to return. 

THE PART PLAYED BY WOMEN IN FTALIAN LIFE 


Each visit brings new knowledge. For 
example, I never realized the part played 
by women in Italian political and com- 
munity life. While I knew that there 
were women in the Italian Parliament, 
I did not know that today 34 seats are 
held by those on the distaff side, 33 in 
the House and 1 in the Senate. The 
democratic way of life is the choice of the 
Italian people, and it postulates the full 
recognition of all individuals. Women 
are the equals of men in Italy and on 
such equal footing can fully participate 
in the political life of the nation. Women 
have made a splendid contribution to the 
development of Italy. Political rights 
were too long denied women, and those 
countries that have recognized their 
error in this regard and have endowed 
women with equality of rights with men, 
have earned a rich heritage. Women 
have contributed materially to Italian 
social and political progress. 

I believe it was at the end of the First 
World War that in Italy we had the real 
emergence of women into politics. 
Steady advance has been made since. 
The new republican constitution of the 
Italian state which was promulgated at 
the end of the Second World War broke 
down the last barrier that blocked the 
way of women. Under this constitution 
all citizens are endowed with equal social 
dignity and are equal before the law, 
without distinction as to sex, race, lan- 
guage, religion, and political opinions. 
All have the right to vote, and those 
who can vote are eligible for public office. - 
The women members of-Parliament have 
contributed greatly, particularly to wel- 
fare and social legislation as well as edu- 
cational and cultural pursuits. Two 
women in the last few years became 
members of the government as under- 
secretaries. One still holds the office as 
Under Secretary of Education in the Zoli 
Cabinet, 

Women have entered most of the pro- 
fessions. Many have been called to the 
bar and. y have distinguished them- 
selves in. ee] and mathematics. 
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of important women’s associations ¢ 


are interested in social services, 
CULTURAL EXCHANGES BETWEEN ITALY 
UNITED STATES 
During my previous visits and p 
ularly during my last visit to 
noted the initiatives adopted by Jj 
and the United States to foster } 


mutual understanding between ' 


countries by way of cultural exch 
Both countries exchange many 


dents, scholars, teachers, and t hn 


Embassy and by the American Ce 


sion for Cultural Exchanges 1 I 


operate these exceptional cultura 
change programs are the Fulbrigh 
and the Smith-Mundt law. 

In Italy the Fulbright plan b 


nontransferable funds at its lisp 


As a result, while it can finance not 
the voyage but also the entire 
Italy of American scholars and sti 
it can only provide Italian studen 
their return fare from their he 
the university in the United St 
This deficiency is supplied by 
ships in dollars offered both 
United States Government 


Britain, is operating an ex 
cultural ee program. 


financial and administrative control | 
the responsibility of the American St 


Department, the final selection o 
didates is left to a special cultural a 
cil known as the Board of 
Scholarships. Local commissions if 
various countries in their turn 
sponsible ee ee 


In Italy the competent body. s 
American Commission for bural 
changes with Italy, which is compose 
6 Italian members, including 1 
sentatives of the Ministry of oreigt 
fairs and the Ministry of Education, 
of 6 United States members. ne: 
an ¢ 


demic year. 

The Smith-Mundt law ms 
sion for the annual appropriat 
funds in dollars to allot study 
ships to supplement the trave 
provided by the Fulbright law. 

; The scholarships available 
ows: 


(a) Go i scholarshipe fa 
qintussh teaaie, which, apar 


university fees, include a monthl 
i lodging ¢ 
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ere types of 


te a athe Italian Foreign Ministry 
; ei Office of the American Em- 


_- () scholarships offered directly by 
rage American institutions; 
hospital posts granted by 
Ee noepttale on the direct appli- 
m of candidates furnished with the 
qualifications. 
heh year a competitiye examination 
F is held in in Italy to assign-travel grants 
 overing the return journey to holders 
O eeolarshis under (c) and (d).- 
Cultural Office of the United: 
Embassy furthermore operates 
which enable personalities of 
naan cultural, social, and political life 
io visit the United States by invitation 
fora period varying from 1 to 4 months. 
The aim is to enable them to make direct 
contact with the United States and come 
toknow the American way of life. They 
visit centers and imstitutions and ex- 
change ideas with their American col- 


I know of no better way to develop 
the spirit of amity, accord and goodwill 
Italy and the United States 
-through the exchange of these 


of the land they have visited and where 
they have studied. This exchange 
tends to smooth off rough edges, de- 

understanding, remove prej- 
udices and destroys the last vestiges of 
isolationism which unfortunately still 
exists in some parts of Italy and in 


"some parts of the United States. 
STUDIES AND RESEARCH IN NUCLEAR ENERGY 


‘Despite limitations, Italy has reached 


resulted in the splitting of the 
stom—Fermi and Perla. 
es ney an Corre 
Ment in Italy immedia after the war 
a CISE—Centre for Study, 
; and Experiments. This in- 
was founded to carry out re- 


installation is capable of producing 15 
kilograms of metallic uranium per day. 
Studies and research intc the isotopic 
separation of uranium and research into 
the designing of the first Italian nuclear 
reactor are constantly being carried on. 

In 1952 there was founded the National 
Committee for Nuclear Research which 
was set up. First, to carry out studies, 
research and experiment in the field of 
nuclear physics; to promote the co- 
ordination of undertakings in the same 
field of study and research and, if neces- 
sary, to arrange such coordination within 
the sphere of the existing laws; second, 
to promote and encourage the develop- 
ment of industrial applications of nuclear 
energy; and, third, to keep in contact 
and develop collaboration.with interna- 
tional organizations and with foreign 
bodies operating in the field of nuclear 
studies. 

There was also set up in 1951 and re-. 
organized in 1952 the National Institute 
of Nuclear Physics in conjunction with 
the Universities of Turin, Milan, Padua, 
and Rome. 

These organizations will put Italy in 
the vanguard of nations studying the im- 
ponderables of nuclear energy. 

Italy needs power. The demands for 
electric power, for example, may only be 
met until 1965 by utilizing the remaining 
waterpower. The use of coal and fuel is 
highly expensive. It is estimated that 
after 1965, Italy will be compelled to rely 
in good part on nuclearfuel. It will have 


nuclear fuel will be greatly emphasized 
by the expansion of industrial production 
in ‘Italy. The Government, therefore, 
plans for the building of 2 reactors with 
a total of 300,000 kilowatts. State-con- 
trolled electricity companies and private 
firms have produced initial designs for 
electronuclear plants which vary from 
60,000 kilowatts to 150,000 kilowatts. 
Beyond that, the Government is aiding in 
the building of low power reactors which 
will be employed for scientific and tech- 
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II to facilitate reconstruction of war in- 
dustry. for peacetime purposes. The 
original intention was for the Italian 
Government to invest in the equity of 
companies badly in need of capital and 
to relinquish that equity interest as soon 
as those companies were financially 
stable. However, it was decided in re- 
cent years that IRI could serve a useful 
function if it maintained interests in 
many companies and industries. Thus, 
the institute continues as a moderating 
and stabilizing force in Italian industry 
by holding managerial interests in some 
12,000 companies. Among other func- 
tions, it prevents use of restrictive in- 
dustrywide agreements and thus, to a 
large extent, moderates any monopolistic 
tendencies in Italian industry. 

Mr. Fascetti told me in detail of one of 
IRI’s most important projects—the de- 
velopment of nuclear power to fill Italy’s 
present need for fuel. IRI in cooperation 
with the Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi— 
ENI—is making broad plans for con- 
struction of nuclear power reactors 
throughout Italy. Thus far, only one 
reactor has been contracted for, and that 
is to be financed partly by the Intern&- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Italy’s chief problem in the 
development of this nuclear power is, 
of course, shortage of financial resources, 
particularly long-term credit. Few com- 
panies are willing to extend long-term 
credit on projects as experimental and 
uneconomic as the early reactors must be. 
Even the United States Government has 
failed to show any real interest in ex- 
tending to its ally this sorely needed 
credit. I told Mr. Fascetti that I would 
do what I could to encourage our Gov- 
ernment to help Italy in its nuclear proj- 
ects so as to strengthen our ally and the 
NATO alliance as well. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN ITALY 


While in Italy, I noticed that despite a 
rise in its gross national product and a 
fair degree in the reduction of unemploy- 
ment, Italy has done better than most 
European countries in attacking the 
bogeyman inflation. Prices are still 
fairly high but not as high as in many 
other countries. Although there was a 
bit of a slowdown in construction and in 
the iron and steel industry, particularly 
in semifinished products, nonetheless, 
Italy can look upon 1957 as a‘ year of 
fairly good achievement. Its gross na- 
tional product had increased over the 
previous year by about 5 percent and 
wages have been somewhat increased. 

Italy will become. a member of the 
European Common Market. This should 
have a tendency to increase her trade 
with European countries. She will also 
become a member of Euratom, which is 
the pooling of all muclear processes of 
most European nations. 

While conditions in the chemical and 
mechanical industries may not have been 
up to promise, the slackening in those in- 
dustries was more than made good by 
progress in mining and electrical goods. 
Notwithstanding the bad harvests in 
wheat and grapes, which are major 
Italian crops, the agricultural output 
stayed just about even. A significant 
factor in the Italian economy is that in- 
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filation has been well kept in hand. :This 

is a great tribute to the ingenuity and 

efficiency of the Italian Government. 
IMMIGRATION 


For many years I have fought for a 
liberal United States immigration pol- 
icy. The United States has become a 
country of the highest standards of liv- 
ing that civilization has ever witnessed, 
primarily because it siphoned off from 
countries of Europe some of the best of 
their brains and brawn. Among those 
who contributed immeasurably to the 
growth of the United States are Italians. 
They have. settled in the farflung 
reaches of our land and are to be found 
in every industry and every calling. 
From the vineyards of California to the 
concrete and gravel industry of New 
York, from the potato farms in Maine 
and the dairy farms in Wisconsin to the 
cotton plantations of Louisiana and the 
citrus groves of Florida, the sons and 
descendents of Italian immigrants. have 
spread a benign influence over all of the 
United States. They have become doc- 
tors, lawyers, legislators, mayors, Con- 
gressmen, authors, artists, industrial- 
ists, publicists, professors, scientists, 
humanitarians, ministers of the gospel, 
and priests. 

There are more Italians in New York 
than there are in Rome. Every city of 
consequence has a roster of prominent 
Italian citizens. The mayors of many 
of our cities are of Italian birth or de- 
seendents of Italians. They have 
graced the United States Senate ard 
the House of Representatives. At the 
present time some of my dearest friends 
and colleagues—all of Italian lineage— 
serve with me in the House—Represent- 
atives Hucu J. Apponizio, Victor L. AN- 
Fuso, ALBERT W. CRETELLA, VINCENT J. 
DELLAY, JOHN Dent, Dante B. FASCELL, 
Paut A. Fino, RoLanp V. LIBONATI, 
GerorGE P. MILLER, ALBERT P. MORANO, 
Peter W. Ropino, Jr., ALFRED E. San- 
TANGELO, and in the Senate, Senator 
JOHN QO. PASTORE. 

Victor AnFruso is a-fellow Brooklynite 
who has served faithfully his constitu- 
ents and his country. He is wise 
against ignorance and honest against 
corruption, I treasure my association 
with him. 

ALFRED E. SANTANGELO is a fellow New 
Yorker, of whom our State is justly 
proud. He brings to bear upon his tasks 
good humor, courage, and efficiency. 
He is most worthy. 

Roianp V. Lrsonatr hails from Chi- 
cago. He has just entered Congress 
and recently was assigned to the House 
Judiciary Committee. He is rich in leg- 
islative experience gained as a member 
of the Legislature of Illinois. He giv 
great promise. . 

ALBERT P. Morano from. neighboring 
Connecticut is an able, conscientious 
public servant, ever mindful of the 
needs of his district and his State. He 
hails from Danbury, the hat capital of 
, the world. 

Hucu J. Apponizio comes from New- 
ark, N. J. He is quiet, unassuming, and 
matchless in argument. His people can 
well be proud of him. 

ALbert W. Crereta and Pavt A. Fro, 
of New York, are fine gentlemen. They 


sit on the othér side of the aisle; that is, 
they are Republicans. They never let 
partisanship govern their votes on any 
matter of vital importance. They have, 
by their words and deeds, kindled great 
respect from their colleagues, including 
myself. 

Vincent J. Dettay and Dante B. Fas- 
CELL are from New Jersey and Florida, 
respectively. Dante is an indefatigable 
worker and skilled in debate. His is an 
ebullient personality. He is quite popu- 
lar. Vincent recently became a Demo- 
crat. He saw the light. I admire his 
courage. He is a new Member and 
should be with us for as long as he cares 
to stay in Congress. 

Georce P. Mruuer, from California, is 
an old friend. He is kindly “and well 
versed in the routine of congressional 
duties. We all have an abiding affec- 
tion for him. I have yet to see him an- 
gry or hear from him an unkind word. 
He brings to bear upon his tasks a gen- 


uine efficiency and honesty of purpose.. 


JOHN Dent comes from Pennsylvania, 
where he served as State senator for 22 
years. He has recently been elected to 
the House in a special election and I iook 
forward with great interest to getting 
closer to him. 

Senator Joun O. Pastore, of Rhode 
Island, is an exemplary Member of the 
Senate. He has earned the goodwill and 
respect of Members of both the Senate 
and the House. When he arises to ad- 
dress a group, in or out of the Senate, he 
commands widespread attention. His 
message is always freighted with im- 
portance, spoken with logical precision 
and with charm of manner. 

PEeTer W. Ropino is very close and dear 
to me. We serve together on the Judi- 
ciary Committee generally and on the 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee. I have come to 
rely greatly upon Peter. He is indis- 
pensible to me in my chairmanship of 
these committees. I greatly respect his 
judgment and counsel. He is an excel- 
lent lawyer, steeped in the knowledge of 
the law and the precedents. I am happy 
in his friendship—a friendship I treas- 
ure. Some friends are like sundials, use- 
less when the sun sets. Not so PETER. 
I feel that he is a friend on all occa- 
sions—when conditions are good or bad. 
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a quota of 5,645-yearly and G 

a’ quota of 65,361 ee disnay 
has no place in logic or commonsense. 
In fact, it says an Englishman is 


is 17,756, while ‘that of France it y 
This type of discrimination bears hea 
against people of the Latin rag 
favorably for the people of the. 
or Nordic race. Thomas Jeffe 


said that “all men are created equi” 


must stir in his eternal sleep 
hears of these unequal quotas, 


T have a bill pending that would: 
the Italians no better nor worse 


purposes the uniting of f 


would cater to the industrial and eo. 


nomic needs of the United States, 1 
need tailors or carpenters or f ; 


us have them regardless of race, creed, 


or national origin. We need 
tailors. ‘Why should not we have 
Why should a cruel quota bar their w: 
My bill likewise, would do away with 
inequities and discrimination 
plague naturalized citizens. 
be no difference between a 
and a native born citizen. : 

I have been interested in Italian 
gration for years. I know the en 


tion needs of Italy. Italy must export 


upward of 100,000 of her na 
year. Her natural growth, plus th 
ing of refugees and stateless 
into’ her confines, causes 


blinds are drawn and the doors 
in the face of Italian er 4 
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to immigration. 

Wo mbassador Mascia has had a distin- 
career in the Italian service. 
‘He has been counselor in Moscow and 
in that position until 1941. 
‘He was in hiding during the German 
occupation of Italy. Im 1944 and 1945 
he was counselor at the Embassy in 
Madrid. During 1945 and 1946, he was 
at the Foreign Ministry in Rome and was 
in charge of the economic mission nego- 
tiating trade with Great Britain. In 
1945 he was assigned to the Embassy in 
Washington, acting as well as an ob- 
server to the U. N. Mr. Mascia was 
Ambassador to Cuba from 1951 to 1953 
and from 1953 to 1955 was again at- 
tached to the Foreign Ministry in charge 
of questions dealing with claims. Since 
1955 he has been Director General of 


deputy and member of the Christian 
Democrat Parliamentary Group. He is 


sor of industrial law at Rome Univer- 
sity have been effectively utilized in the 
service of his Government. He has taken 
part in many parliamentary debates and 

presented important bills to the 


seek 


he speaks with the precision and ‘logic 
of an advocate. He was a captain of 
artillery in the First World War and was 
decorated with the- Military Cross‘ 

Senator Zoli is president of the coun- 
cil of the Order of Lawyers and a mem- 
ber of the national council. In 1943, 
he took part-in the creation of the new 
Christian Democrat Party and after 
July 25 was elected commissioner of the 
Syndicate of Lawyers at Florence. A 
member of the Tuscany branch of the 
National Committee of Liberation, he 
was arrested in November 1943 and con- 
demned to death, but managed to escape 
execution of the sentence. Deputy 
mayor of Florence, Zoli has been na- 
tional councilor of the Christian Demo- 
crat Party. All Italy can well be proud 
of him. 

In 1948, he was elected senator for 
Florence. He became vice president of 
the finance and treasury committee and 
was nominated deputy speaker of the 
senate in March 1950.. He left this posi- 
tion in July 1951, upon being appointed 
minister of justice. He was reelected 
senator in 1953, and is also president of 
the second committee for justice and pro- 
cedure. Senator Zoli was elected presi- 
dent of the Christian Democrat Party on 
August 24, 1954, and on February 19, 1956, 
he became minister of the budget in the 
Segni cabinet. On May 20, 1957, he was 
appointed Prime Minister. 

With such.a startling record it is nat- 
ural for him to slip easily into the pre- 
miership and rule wisely and justly. 

I also visited with Hon. Giuseppe Pella, 
who, since May 20, 1957, has been minis- 
ter of foreign affairs and deputy prime 
minister. He is a man of lively person- 


forward majestically, but nonetheless 
with a due regard for the rights of other 
nations. He is a born political leader 


- with the skill and acumen that only long 


political experience command. 

Born in the small town of Galdengo, 
near Vercelli, Italy, on April 18, 1902, 
Giuseppe Pella devoted himself to the 
teaching of banking and _ industrial 
theory. When still very young, he en- 
tered the ranks of the Catholic Action 
and became one of its leading members. 
In 1919, he founded the Catholic Organi- 
zation of Secondary School Students and 
became its first president. It was in this 
capacity that he came to know many of 
the leaders of the Italian People’s Party. 
As an expert in financial and industrial 
problems, Mr. Pella has enjoyed great 
success and his competent approach in 
the field of commercial finance has 
gained him wide renown both in Italy and 
abroad. 

Between 1932 and 1939 he took part 
in all the international wool conferences 
that were held in the European. capitals 
‘as head delegate of the Italian Wool 
Traders Association. In 1946, Mr. Pella 
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offices he then- held, He was recon- 
firmed in his office during the third 
term of Premier De Gasperi and on June 
2, 1947, he became Minister of the de- 
partment he had entered 8 months pre- 
viously. 

On May 23, 1948, the Honorable Pella 
was made Minister of Treasury and Min- 
ister of Budget “ad interim.” His main 
achievement during this term was the 
strengthening of the Italian currency 
which prevented the looming danger of 
inflation. He was confirmed in this lat- 
ter appointment on July 1951 and in 
February 1952 took over the treasury as 
well. Mr. Pella has also been a Gov- 
ernor of the International Monetary 
Fund and representative of the Italian 
Government to the Council of Ministers 
of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. In that period, he 
took an active part in the movement for 
the consolidation of the Atlantic Alliance 
as well as in the achievement of the 
long-sought unification and economic 
integration of Europe. The Honorable 
Pella was elected for a third time in 
1953. 

On August 16, 1953, he became Prime 
Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Minister for the Budget, appoint- 
ments which he held until January 1954. 
It was during this term that the Trieste 
crisis came to a head and on September 
13, 1953, he appealed to the British and 
Americans, warning them that the Tri- 
este question would be the testing ground 
of the Western Alliance. His strong and 
determined stand has been considered 
instrumental to the solution of that 
thorny problem. In November 1954 he 
was elected President of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, but resigned 
in November 1956, to take a more active 
part in Italian parliamentary life. On 
May 26, 1957, the Honorable Pella was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and. Deputy Prime Minister in the Zoli 
cabinet. 

One of the most important figures on 
the Italian political scene is Deputy 
Amintore Fanfani, national secretary of 
the Christian Democrat Party. Heisin- 
deed a man to be reckoned with. He was 
formerly Prime Minister and now has the 
important task of leading the Christian 
Democrat Party. We in. the United 
States must have an interest in the vic- 
tories of this party. because without those 
victories Italy might fall into the hands 
of communism. Fanfani, heading the 
Christian Democrat Party, has the will 
and ability to organize his party in every 
nook and cranny of Italy and Sicily and 
Sardinia, and elsewhere, so that his 
party is bound to win in the next elec- 
tions. As the late Premier de Gasperi 
said: 

Fanfani is the only man in present-day 
Italy with the ability to organize the Chris- 
tian Democrat Party and lead it and the peo- 
ple of Italy against the threat of commu- 
nism. 


This is not an easy job, but Fanfani is 
used to difficult jobs. He will succeed. 
He definitely wants Italy aligned with 
the West and opposed to so-called neu- 
tralism. He feels that the future of 
Italy lies with Britain, France and the 
United States. Fanfani is not unknown 
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to the United States. He visited with 
us in 1956 and was a guest of President 
Eisenhower. 

I was very much impressed with my 
visit with Fanfani. He seems not unlike 
an American political leader. He is af- 
fable, kind and authoritative, yet mani- 
fests a sense of enormous power and in- 
domitable courage. He inspires con- 
fidence. 

Deputy Fanfani has a splendid record. 
He was born at Pieve Santo Stefano— 
Arezzo—on February 6, 1908. He is a 
doctor of political economy, and an or- 
dinary of economic history at the Sacred 
Heart University of Milan. From 1938 
to 1943, he was a member of the Senior 
Teachers Council of Poltical Economy at 
Venice. Required for military service on 
September 3, 1943, he took refuge in 
Switzerland where he taught interned 
Italians at the Universities of Lausanne 
and Geneva. Returning to Italy in 1945, 
Fanfani took an active part in the secre- 
tarial office of the Christian Democrat 
Party. 

By May 1946 he was a member of the 
administration of the party. In this 
same year, he was elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly and again elected in 
1948. He has sat on the 11th Commit- 
tee for Labour and Social Insurance and 
was Minister of Labour from May 31, 
1947 to January 1950. In- July 1951, 
Fanfani became Minister of Agriculture 
and Forestry. Reelected for the third 
time in 1953, he became Minister of the 
Interior in the 8th De Gasperi govern- 
ment and was confirmed in this office 
during the succeeding Pella government. 
He was Prime Minister from January 19, 
1953, to February 10, 1954. On June 30 
of this year he was elected National Sec- 
retary of the Christian Democrat Party 
after the movement which he headed, 
and which became known as the Demo- 
cratic initiative, obtained a solid victory 
at the Fifth National Congress of the 
Party at Naples. He has a number of 
important writings to his credit. We in 
the United States heartily wish Fanfani 
success in the next election. 

On previous visits to Italy, I had the 
pleasure of meeting President Gronchi. 
I greeted him when he visited in Wash- 
ington about a year or so ago, I have 
his autographed photograph inscribed 
to me on that memorable occasion. 
That photo graces my room. 

Giovanni Gronchi was born at Pon- 
teda—Pisa—on September 10, 1887. He 
holds a degree in letters. Belonging to a 
family of modest means, he was forced 
to start work at a very early age in order 
to attend university. 

He belonged to the Christian Demo- 
crat movement which was founded in 
1902 by Romolo Murri, a priest, with 
whom Don Sturzo collaborated. As a 
postulate, the movement supported the 
political autonomy of Catholics, bringing 
a nonconfessional character to its or- 
ganization and activity in public life and 
the improvement of the conditions of 
the Christian trade union organizations. 
= was a volunteer in the First World 

ar. . 

In 1919 he helped found the Italian 
Peoples’ Party. Elected to parliament— 
1919-21—he was appointed head of the 
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Confederation of Christian Workers and 
became a member of the Parliamentary 
Group of the party. 

During the first Mussolini govern- 
ment, he was Under Secretary for Indus- 
try and Commerce. He held this office 
until the party congress at Turin— 
August 1923—which decided on a policy 
of noncollaboration and the retirement 
of representatives of the party from the 
government. Passing to-the opposition, 
he was one of the exponents of the so- 
called Aventine movement. When the 
opposition’s motion against the Fascist 
Party was presented to the King but 
not heard, Gronchi was compelled to 
retire by parliamentary mandate. 

Returning to private life he started a 
commercial career in Milan and later 
dedicated himself to industry. 

Gronchi: got in touch with under- 
ground elements in Lombardy, Piedmont 
and Liguria, in 1942. Successfully evad- 
ing the police he was one of the leaders 
of the political and military struggle in 
Rome. With De Gasperi, he represent- 
ed the Christian Democrat Party on the 
Central Committee of the National 
Liberation Committee. During the first 
Bonomi government he was Minister for 
Industry and Commerce—June 18-De- 
cember 10, 1944. He continued in this 
office in the succeeding Bonomi govern- 
ment—December 12, 1944-June 19, 
1945—and the Parri government—June 
21, 1945-December 8, 1945. He again 
returned to the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce in the first De Gasperi gov- 
ernment. 

Elected to the Constituent Assembly 
in 1946, he later became President of the 
Parliamentary Group, an office he held 
until the Assembly was dissolved. 

- As president of the Committee for 
Trade Unione Agreements, Gronchi was 
responsible for Christian Trade Union 
policies up to the time that. these 
organizations. decided to become inde- 
pendent of the Italian General Con- 
federation of Labour. 

On May 8, 1948, he was elected 
Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, an 
office which he retained until the con- 
clusion of the first Republican legislative 
period. Reelected deputy in 1953, he 
was again appointed Speaker—July 25, 
1952—an office which he held until his 
election to the Presidency—April 29, 
1955. 

Italy has a most able representative in 
her present Ambassador, H. E. Manlié 






and Economist Einaudi, who was to 
— the President of the Italian Re. 
pubic. ag 
In 1936 he married Miss Clotilde Bro. 





1943-44. He was Secretary General of 
the Liberal Party in 1944-45. He be. 
came a Minister Without Portfolio in the 
Bonomi Government in 1944 and was 
subsequently Vice President of the Coun. 
cil of Ministers in the Parri Govern. 
ment—1945—and Minister of Defense— 
Lond De Gasperi became Pre- 
er. ‘ 

He was appointed Ambassador to Mos. 
cow, where he remained from January 
1947 to December 1951. Afterward he 
was Italian Am or in London and 
has now been a ted to represent 
the Italian Republic in the United 
States. 

Mr. Brosio writes on political and jur- 
idical subjects for some specialized pe- 
riodicals, such as Foro Italiano and la 
Rivoluzione Liberale, and also for La 
Stampa, a daily paper of Turin. He 
is fluent in English, French, German, 
and Russian. 

Ambassador Brosio is a most credit- - 
able representative from Italy. He is as 
skilled in the ways of diplomacy as he 
is affable in manner. He is as 
in action as he is kindly in speech. We 
hail him, here, in Washington. ad 

CONCLUSION : ae 

This report on my Italian visit hat 
reached greater proportions than antici- 
pated. That may be due to the fact that 
my admiration for Italy and her 
unbridles my thoughts and as a result, 
my opinions flow uninhibitedly, =~ 
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( 
especially urge State and county farm 
. to discharge their responsibility 
the leadership in directing the na- 
tional rural development program into chan- 
nels that will contribute most to the solu- 
tion of underemployment in rural areas.” 
resolution, 1958, adopted by dele- 
gates to 39th annual meeting, December 


Fame! Council of Farmer Cooperatives: 

*yethods should be developed by which co- 

operation may become an increasingly im- 
+ part of the rural development pro- 
” (1957 Blue Book of Council.) 

National Grange: “* * * We support the 
rural development . * * * We favor 
yoluntary participation by farm people and 
rural communities, and urge that local di- 
rection be encouraged.” (Resolution, annual 
meeting, 1956.) “We favor expansion of 
existing rural development activities to in- 
clude more attention by Government agen- 
cies to this problem * * *.” (Resolution, 
annual meeting, 1957.) 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference: 
“we also urge members of the NCRLC and 

y rural pastors to ask themselves if 
they might not, at their grass roots level, 
make a much more active contribution to 
the work of (the rural development program) 
and in general to the solution of the prob- 
lem of low income farm families in their 
area.” (Resolution adopted January 1957 
meeting of the NCRLC.) 

National Council of Churches: “It is im- 
portant that we try to get the church and the 
school and other agencies to see how they 
can work together in this kind of program.” 
(Spokesman for the Department of Town and 
Country Church, National Council, Septem- 
ber 10, 1957.) 


Committee for Economic Development: | 


“Aside from the rural development program 
the problem of low incomes in agriculture 
is not being attacked. It really should not 
be viewed, primarily, as a farm problem. It 
is a social problem.” (Statement by the Pro- 
gram Committee released December 9, 1957.) 

David S. Weaver, Director, North Carolina 
extension Service: “Our greatest accomplish- 
ment to date (in the rural development pro- 
gram) has been in bringing about a change 
in the peoples’ attitudes. The people are 
Tecognizing the problem and working to- 
gether to solve the problem.” (Address, re- 

conference on rural development, 
, N. C., October 23-25, 1957.) 

“South Carolina State Rural Development 
Committee: “One of the most valuable 
elements of the rural development program 
has been found to be the strength that comes 
from the combined efforts of farmers, busi- 
ness and civic leaders, and representatives of 


helping themselves.” (An- 

‘nual report to Secretary of Agriculture, 1957.) 

Dr. John T. Caldwell, president, University 
Arkansas development 


; : “The rural 
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Frank G. Dickey, president, University of 
Kentucky: “We feel that this new approach 
to improving the opportunities, across the 
board, in underdeveloped areas can be of 
very great and practical importance to our 
State and to all States where such areas 
exist.” (Address before regional conference 
on rural development, Lexington, Ky., May 
13-15, 1957.) . 

Vernon W. Rutton, Purdue University: 
“If the rural development program can play 
an important role in promoting the general 
level of economic development in the low- 
inoome areas the results will be fully justi- 
fied (a) in terms of the increased output 
which those workers who shift from agricul- 
tural to ltural employment make 
to the growth in the Nation’s total output 
of goods and services; (b) in terms of the 
adjustment opportunities created for other 
farmers in those low-income areas where 
the farm population and resource are 
brought into better adjustment; and (c) in 
terms of the higher income and consumption 
levels which both groups will be able to 
enjoy.” (Statement submitted to the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Policy of the 
Joint Congressional Economic Committee, 
December 1957.) 

Con Welch, Hardin County, Tenn., bank 
president: “As a businessman, I see in the 
rural deveiopment program the greatest con- 
centrated, realistic approach to the problem 
of the low-income farmer that has been 
made in our time.” (Regional conference 
on rural development, Lexington, Ky., May 
13-15, 1957.) 

Harry R. Varney, former dean of agricul- 
ture, West Virginia University: “The rural 
development program is ‘a logical third 
step’ following individual farm development 
and overall community improvement. It is 
hoped the program ‘will eventually become 
statewide’ in West Virginia.” (Testimony be- 
fore a subcommittee, Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, November 21, 1955.) 
, Ben T. Lanham, Jr., head, department of 
agricultural economics, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute: “We are today experiencing 
a@ rapidly expanding national economy. This 
expansion is occurring at all levels—State, 
county, and community. Rural development 
is a part of this expansion. Rural develop- 
ment includes a great deal more than im- 
proved farming and farm living. A county 
rural development program means a bal- 
anced farm-industry-business countywide 
development program involving public and 
private agencies.” (Address, Chilton County, 
Ala., February 28, 1957.) 

Charles N. Shepardson, member, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve . ae ie 
most. encouraging to see the interest in the 
rural development program. It is properly 
aimed at drawing off the surplus farm labor 
which has had a d effect on our 
whole farm economy. At the same time, it 
is aimed at providing local employment that 
permits people to continue to live in the 
rural environment that they prefer and to 
contribute not only to the maintenance but 
to the actual upbuilding of the rural com- 
munity.” (Address before Tennessee Bank- 
ers Association, June 20, 1957.) 

Kentucky Farmer: “Bankers, lawyers, mer- 


' Chants, farmers, schoolteachers, and minis- 


ters are all working together to secure com- 
munity centers, better marketing facilities, 
resource surveys, more vocational training, 
agricultural and industrial development, 
recreational facilities and health centers. 
That, in a nutshell, is what is happening in 
the Kentucky Rural Development Program” 
(December 1957). 

Parm Journal: “The rural development 
program is the first extensive farm program 
tailored for small farmers’’ (November 1956). 
- Tennessee Farmer: “* * * moves that 
‘have been made in the (rural development 
program) pilot counties in the State to in- 
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crease the income of the people residing 


‘there (are) good examples of what can be 


accomplished when everyone works together 
toward common goals” (June 1957). 

Houston. Post: “A new approach to the 
solution of an old and complex tangle of 
social and economic problems in the rural 
areas of 45 East Texas counties is beginning 
to pay small but promising dividends. The 
area is one of several singled out * * * un- 
der a rural development program initiated 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture” (July 22, 1957). | 

Time magazine: “Rural development is 
one of the few farm programs that really 
work” (August 12, 1957). 

Prairie Farmer:- “The rural development 
program * * * is perhaps the soundest of 
all our efforts so far to deal with the farm 
problem” (November 2, 1957). 

Washington Post and Times Herald: “In 
planning of new policies to aid the farmer 
the rural development program * * * may 
be expected to occupy an important place— 
The possibilities of this venture are obvi- 
ously great” (July 7, 1957). 

The Nation’s Agriculture: “Much enthu- 
siasm is being expressed in the new rural 
development program which stresses the co- 
operation and effort of local people more 
than it does Government money. Its goal is 
balanced farm, industry and community de- 
velopment where there are underemployed 
or low income rural families” (October 
1957). 

Nebraska Farmer: “Rural development is 
a long-range program aimed at seeking ways 
and means of bringing about improved levels 
of living * * *. The program supplements 
all existing programs” (November 1957). 

Minneapolis Star: “Aim of (the rural de- 
velopment program) is to improve the in- 
come of farm families by teaching better 
farming methods, by adding land to make 
more economic farm units, or by helping 
farmers to better themselves on jobs off the 
farm” (July 29, 1957). 

Minneapolis Morning Tribune: “(The 
rural development program) will benefit the 
family farm by making it more profitable for 
those who remain on it and by helping re- 
settle those who now make only a marginal 
living on it. So it offers hope to all low- 
income farmers” (October 17, 1956). 

The Methodist Woman: “Launched by the 
Federal Government, with its vast resources 
and varied agencies, the rural development 
program has made an entering wedge toward 
opening the doors of opportunity wider for 
people in the Nation's low-income rural 
areas’ (October 1957). 

Farm and Ranch: “One of the most prom- 
ising answers to the farm problem lies in 
the (rural development program)” (October 
1957). 

FParmer-Stockman: “Off-farm jobs help 
small farmers stay on the land * * * the 
rural development program has something 
few other farm programs of the past have 
had: It depends mainly on local people to 
solve problems” (October 1957). 

Cincinnati Enquirer: “A big awakening is 
occurring in the Appalachian Mountain 
country of eastern Kentucky. * * * The 
rural development program is to help boost 
living standards and improve the economy 
of low income rural areas—both among farm 
families and those living in open country 
but not farming” (August 24, 1957). 

Arkansas Gazette: “The whole emphasis 
(in the rural development program) seems to 
be on activities at the State and local level. 
Each county or work unit * * .* offers a dif- 
ferent set of problems that can be under- 
stood and solved only by the people who are 
directly involved * * *. In the business of 
solving the farm problem, there is a definite 
need for the right hand to know what the 
left is doing and obviously that is the job of 
State and national (rural development) com- 
mittees” (January 26, 1958). 
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County Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher: “Tt has 
been said that there’s room in the rural de- 
velopment program for every individual and 
organization—farm, business, civic, church, 
educational, health, and welfare. The role of 
the private citizen as a leader is stressed” 
(June 1957). 





Our Own Sputnik, Foreign Aid, Goes 
Up And Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Eu- 
gene W. Castle, a successful American 
industrialist, a world traveler, and au- 
thor, has written a book entitled “The 
Great Giveaway,” which I called atten- 
tion to in my weekly newsletter of June 
3, 1957. The book points out the steps 
this country has. taken down the road 
to national bankruptcy through our for- 
eign aid giveaway program. It covers 
Mr. Castle’s travels in 23 countries and 
tells about what he saw and learned 
concerning the waste and extravagance 
that occurred in connection with our 
foreign aid program, and how billions 
of dollars of American taxpayers’ money 
have been thrown away in a fruitless 
effort to buy friends. 

On February 2, 1958, Mr. Castle ap- 
peared on the Manion Forum network 
and gave a synopsis of some of the facts 
contained in The Great Giveaway. 

Under the unanimous consent granted 
me I include in my remarks a copy of 
Mr. Castle’s broadcast over the Manion 
Forum, as follows: 

Our Own Sputnix, Forricn Am, Gors Up 
AND UP 

DEAN Manton. When the foreign-aid bill 
was being debated in the last session of Con- 
gress, the most convincing arguments 
against it were taken from a revealing new 
book called The Great Giveaway. 

Its distinguished author had personally 
visited the scenes of these scandalous for- 
eign dispensations. With the judgment of 
a successful businessman and the skill of 
a trained reporter, he has given the Amer- 
ican people their most complete and accu- 
rate accounts of the biggest boondoggle in 
all history—the great $65 billion giveaway 
which is currently called mutual security. 

My guest tonight has been on this pro- 
gram before and the critical state of the 
Nation has called for his presence here again. 
A pioneer producer of motion pictures, he 
is the founder and former president of Cas- 
tle Films, which he developed into the larg- 
est organization of its kind in the world. 
More recently he has been an inveterate world 
traveler and a deep student of presentiy trou- 
bled world affairs. 

It is my hope that his words and wisdom 
will have a sobering effect upon the Pederal 
spending spree that now threatens to de- 
stroy our country. It is my pleasure to pre- 
sent my distinguished friend, Eugene W. 
Castile, of New York. 

Mr. CastLe. Thank you, Dean Manion, for 
affording me. this opportunity to return to 
your splendid radio forum. 

Sputnik now has become the signal for 
Washington to spend us into bankruptcy, 
It affords the latest excuse to raise the na- 
tional debt and refuel the fires of inflation. 
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Sputnik stimulates the frantic demand for 
wild and wasteful new foreign-aid ventures. 
It signifies that a sound economy will be 
scuttled. 

Sputnik means all of this unless the 
American people force those who direct our 
destinies in Washington to stop the spend- 
ing stampede. 

Let us always remember that a strong 
economy is still the most powerful weapon 
for our survival. The fires of runaway in- 
flation in America could put out the. fires 
of hope, freedom, and security not only for 
ourselves but for all the free world. 

Since the Soviets respect only strenyth, all 
Americans will agree that there must be con- 
centration on our missile program and other 
means of maintaining military power. But 
this does not mean that those who spend our 
money should use the Russian satellite as a 
license and an excuse to squander our Na- 
tion’s resources. 

Prudence and our own self-interest dic- 
tate that we must find new ways and means 
to get the maximum value for every dollar 
expended if we are to survive against the 
slave states. 

Unfortunately, our peril is two-fold: Mos- 
cow would like to snuff out our freedom, 
while many of our own politicians would 
unwittingly aid the Kremlin by continuing 
to pour billions into global activities that 
only add to our increasing burdens. 

Constantly we are reminded that the 
American people must make new sacrifices, 
but the bureaucrats in Washington make no 
sacrifices at all. 

Our answer to a scientific breakthrough 
like the Soviet sputniks is not to be found 
in circling the globe with more foreign aid 
billions. Foreign aid is now the second 
largest item in our Federal budget. By July 
1 of this year, our global giveaway will reach 
the astronomical total of $70 billion. 

So anxious are the superspenders to keep 
the giving going that some of our highest 
Officials continually fly around the world 

and offering new ways and means of 
enlarging and maintaining this global give- 
away. 

Unfortunately, our aid billions, all too 
often find their way into the pockets of the 
ruling politicians overseas. Some countries 
use our aid dollars to pay for luxury im- 
ports, while others squander the dollars of 
the American taxpayers for a variety of un- 
wanted, unneeded, and wholly unsuitable 
public works projects. 

Here are but a few of more than 2,000 
such projects: { 

The United States has given $1 million to 
Pakistan to bolster that country’s fishing 
industry. 

In Formosa, we have set-up a pension pro- 
gram for overaged Chinese soldiers. 

In the Philippines, we have provided costly 
electronic microscopes and technical equip- 
ment in sections of that country where no 
power is available for their use. 

In Afghanistan, we have provided expen- 
sive airfields in a country where most of the 
travel is still done on the backs of camels. 


February ¢ 


particular foreign regions to be visi: ‘Mr, 
ks wrote: * aa em 
“if.Z to such a mission, I woy) 


take it to the Ueno PX in Tokyo, where 
gain-priced merchandise brought over for 
our troops at high taxpayer cost is peddieg 
illegally. Rah 
“I would take it to our economic aid mis. 
sion on Dewey Boulevard in Manila, where 


could live and prosper without one free 

American dollar—if integrity 

* * * To another where we run a knitting 
To another where we underwrits 

modern art exhibits. To a third where we 

finance an elaborate survey of flower re. 

production. 

“I would take it to Pusan and Inchon, fn 
Korea, where millions in aid shipments are 
stolen off the docks through careless or cor. 
rupt police practices. I would take it to 
Algeria’s grim battlefields, where planes ang 
tanks earmaked for anti-Communist use only 
are crushing down a strictly local rebellion” 

Reporter Sparks said that such a mission 
could cut down military aid 25 percent and 
economic aid in half. i 

Neither bales of foreign aid money nor 
tons of made-in-Washington propaganda 
will buy the love or gain the respect and 
loyalty of foreigners. 

the past decade we have wasted 
more n a billion dollars on mostly worth- 
less foreign propaganda. During the same 
period we have spent nearly $70 billion ina 
vain attempt to purchase the support of 
others. lee 

Now, we are told by the White House, its 
spokesmen and manipulated pressure groups 
that we are today in as dire peril as we were 
before we started our global shouting and 
squandering and we must, therefore, do it all 
over again. We must have the same global 
bureaucracy, the same waste, the same 
tra ce, which will cost more than # 
$70 billion already spent and all this must 
go on forever. 

At one time only nations that appeared to 
act friendly were eligible for foreign aid. 
Neutralists were to get nothing. But, ow 
Wi bureaucrats could not muster up 
enough friendly nations. So the rules were 
changed to enable neutralists and even 
Communists to receive the billions con- 
tributed by the American taxpayers. ee 

President Eisenhower pressed an offer of 
new economic aid millions on “neutralist® 
India even before Nehru asked for them, 

This occurred at Gettysburg in mit 
December 1956, when the President told 
Nehru that he would like to “boost” the st 
ond 5-year plan for India. Mr. Eisenhower 
was -probably unaware that this plan was 
originally conceived ‘by Professor P. C. Mah- 
lanobis, long-time admirer and champion of 
the men and methods of Moscow. ee 

While preparing this plan, Professor Mal 
lanobis, “honorary statistical adviser” 
Nehru, was assisted by another Red fol 
left the faculty of the University of © 
in 1945, renounced his American citt 
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mynat happened in Indonesia should teach 
us to say “no more” to Nehru, Tito and 
Gomulka. To do this would be simply to 
yeaffirm the courage of the first Americans 
who gave their all to make us free, but would 
not pay 1 cent for tribute. 

FOREIGN SQUANDERING BURDENS EVERY AMERICAN 

Perhaps some of us believe that the Gov- 
emment’s spending for foreign aid is far re- 
moved from our own personal economy. In 
reality, this is not so. Foreign aid is much 
closer to our everyday life than we realize. 

The $70 billion foreign aid is the 
equivalent, in value, to the total of 
96 of our Nation’s largest cities. It is the 
equivalent to one-fourth of our national 
debt. The cost of servicing this part of the 
debt to the taxpayers is $2 billion annually. 

Foreign aid has already cost twice as much 
as all the social-security benefits, plus aid 
to the needy, aged, blind and disabled. And 

~ft has cost three times as much as all farm 
and seven times as much as all 
atomic energy programs. _ : 

Foreign aid, year after year, deprives mid- 
die-bracket Americans of an urgently needed 
reduction in their Federal taxes. 

These are some of the true meanings of 
our foreign aid giving as it directly affects 
the lives and destinies of us all. 

Invariably. as appropriation time ap- 
proaches, the administration, its spokes- 
men and manipulated propagandists dis- 
cover new pretexts to pressure the Congress 
and alarm the American people..- 

Last year it was Egypt and Syria. The 
year before it was Russian loans, not gifts, 
to Afghanistan, Burma and India. 

Now, sputnik becomes the newest excuse 
for a bigger and more reckless foreign aid 


, 


giveaway. 

The administration now demands $4 billion 
in new money for the next fiscal year. This 
amounts to $1.2 billion more than the Con- 

gress granted for the current year. 


bill. It is only the visible part of the super- 
squandering since it does not include the 
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dubious excuse for more military ald and to 
maintain munitions factories abroad. And 
it does not include the reported White 
House idea for a half-billion-dollar “blank 
check” to be spent by the President without 
an accounting. 
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Young Man of the Year 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. PLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I inelude the following article from 
the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of 
January 31, 1958, on the selection of 
Attorney Martin D. Cohn as the young 
man of the year by the Greater Hazleton 
Area Junior Chamber of Commerce: | 
Youne Man or Year AWarp GivEN to COHN 

Attorney Martin D. Cohn, 71 Harding 
Street, this city, whose efforts on behalf of 
the Keystone Shortway have won him state- 
wide acclaim, last night was honored as the 
Young Man of the Year by the Greater 
Hazleton Area Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The young attorney received his honors 
during the ninth annual awards dinner of 
the Jaycees in Genetti’s Pennsylvania Room 
on North Laurel Street. 

Presentation of the engraved plaque and 
key was made by Paul Cerula, who was hon- 
ored as the Young Man of the Year by the 
Jaycees in 1956. 

GRANDMOTHER ATTENDS 


Among those present for the impressive 
ceremony were Attorney Cohn’s wife, the 
former Elise Bowhard, their four children, 
Larry, Hannah, Sandra, and Judith, and the 
honored man’s paternal grandmother, 82- 
year-old Mrs. Ray Cohn, this city. 

Cerula presented an orchid to the honored 

man’s wife on behalf of the Jaycee organiza- 
tion. 
Attorney Louis G. Feldmann, who delivered 
«the principal address at the well-planned 
program, commended the award winner for 
his tireless efforts in promoting the Key- 
stone shortway program and other programs 
which have ‘proved’ to be most beneficial to 
the greater Hazleton area. 

The distinguished speaker, a former dis- 
trict attorney in- Luzerne County, stressed 
that the Hazleton area can be thankful that 
it has young men of the caliber of Attorney 

Cohn. to assume leadership and responsi- 
bility. 
WILL LONG BE REMEMBERED 

The national funior vice commander of 

the Veterans of Foreign Wars assured the 


of commerce for its numerous projects which 
he said are true examples of the existing 
faith that young men have im the city and 


surrounding areas. 

accepting the award, Attorney Cohn ex- 

pressed his gratitude to the committee for 
to be honored and pledged 

himself to continue his work for the better- 

ment of the greater Hazieton area. 

tamce address, the 

Haziletom born and reared attormey quoted 

from a Jewish proverb: “It is not our duty 

task, but neither is it for us not 


' NUMEROUS TELEGRAMS 
Among the telegrams received was one 
from Gov. George M. Leader in which the 
Governor said: “Heartiest congratulations to 
Marty Cohn on his selection as Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Man of the Year. I 
appreciation from his 
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fellow citizens will spur him on to even-more 
impressive accomplishments on behalf of the 
community all ef you serve. To each of you, 
my best regards and best wishes. I am 
sorry that I cannot be with you tonight to 
congratulate you in person.” 

Other telegrams read were those from Con- 
gressman Daniel J. Flood; Mayor S. Thomas 
Capparell; Arthur J. Whitaker, chairman of 
the transportation committee of the Greater 
Hazleton Area Chamber of Commerce, and 
Wilbur J. Evans, president of the Greater 
Hazleton Area Chamber of Commerce. 

JONES TOASTMASTER 

The guest speaker was introduced by Clif- 
ford Jones, executive secretary of the Greater 
Hazleton Area Chamber of Commerce. 

Jones also introdued the list of distin- 
guished guests after being presented to the 
group by John A. Longo, chairman of the 
distinguished service award committee of 
the Jaycees. 

He presented past award winners William 
Simmons, Robert Alber, Edwin Krause, and 
Dominic Antonelli. 

Attorney Robert Pensock, Jaycee president, 
extended the welcome address. 

The invocation was offered by the Rev. 
William Y. Gebhard, pastor of Grace United 
Church of Christ, and the benediction by 
Rabbi Milton Goldberg, spiritual leader of 
Agudas Israel Synagogue. 

Assisting Longo im preparing the program 
were George Miller Jr., Frank Bonin Jr., 
Andrew Baymor, James Wilson, and Charles 
Gallagher. 

The selections committee included Dr. V. 
James Kennedy, Dominic Antonelli, Edwin 
A. Krause, and J. Anthony Christopher. 





Presenting an Iowa Physicist—James 
Van Allen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
the free world exults in flight of the Ex- 
plorer, I feel that we should recognize 
some of the outstanding young scientists 
who made this exploit possible. In Iowa 
we beam with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Iowans contributed to the de- 
velopment of the satellite and that 
“made in Iowa” instruments orbit with 
it. In these remarks, I wish to give 
credit to Dr. James Van Allen of the 
State University of Iowa. In other in- 
sertions, I plan to call your attention to 
the contributions of George Ludwig, also 
of the university staff, who made some 
of the delicate instruments which are 
recording valuable scientific data in 
outer space. In these presentations due 
credit should go to the News and In- 
formation Service of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa and especially; James 
Jordan, Gordon Strayer and James 
Wels. 

Front pages of newspapers and tele- 
vision stations all over the Nation last 
weekend carried a picture of three sci- 
entists holding above their heads a du- 
Dlicate of the first earth satellite to be 
Iaunched in this country. As almost 
every American knows and deeply ap- 
preciates, the 3 men were rocket and 
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satellite scientists—Wernher von Braun 
of Huntsville, Ala.; William H. Pickering 
of Pasadena, Calif., and James Van Allen 
of Iowa City, Iowa. Leaders of major 
phases of the Jupiter-C and Explorer 
achievement, they became overnight 
heroic figures to an anxious Nation. 
They were leaders in reassuring an 
America which had faced second-class- 
power status in the new age of space. 

That picture, like the tremendous 
event which it celebrated and reported, 
shows American teamwork at its best, 
merging a variety of uncommon skills 
and talents in a common cause. And 
the backgrounds and careers of these 
3 men themselves also serve to illustrate 
what can be done when individual in- 
terests are subordinated to common 
needs and goals. Take, for example, 
some of the events and facts of the 
career of James Van Allen, Iowa-born 
and Iowa-educated scientist who has 
been head of the State University of 
Iowa Department of Physics since 1951. 

On the evening of April 5, 1950—to 
backtrack a few years—Professor Van 
Allen was host to several fellow sci- 
entists at this home in Silver Spring, 
Md. The Iowa physicist was then super- 
visor of high-altitude research in the 
Applied Physics Laboratory of Johns 
Hopkins University. Honored guest that 
évening was Sydney Chapman, Oxford 
University professor known as_ the 
world’s most distinguished geophysicist. 

As the men talked shop about the phys- 
ics of the upper atmosphere and space, 
they deplored the lack of organized sci- 
entific information about earth’s en- 
vironment in the universe. Out of this 
discussion came the idea for Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, the current col- 
lective enterprise involving scientists of 
67 nations. Although the launchings of 
the two Russian sputniks and the United 
States Explorer are the most spectacular 
IGY achievements to date, the huge en- 
terprise has brought together more than 
10,000 scientists and technicians in 
knowledge-advancing projects all over 
the globe. 

Thus it can be said that the modest 
home of an Iowan then living in Mary- 
land was the birthplace of International 
Geophysical Year, one of whose major 
achievements America has been cele- 
brating for the past several days. The 
honored guest of that occasion, British 
geophysicist, Sydney Chapman, went on 
to become chairman of the international 
committee for organizing and planning 
IGY. Dr. Chapman still holds that post 
under a different title, president of the 
Special Committee for IGY, with the 
Committee composed of an American, a 
Belgian, a Russian, and a Frenchman. 

Dr. Van Allen and Dr, Chapman, the 
other guests of that now scientifically 
historic evening, and their associates in 
research kept in touch with one another 
in the following years as they worked to 
unite the scientists of the world in com- 
mon enterprise. The British. scientist 
retired at age 65 in 1953 from teaching 
at Oxford University to devote full time 
to the IGY cause. But in the midst of 
preparations for 1957-58 he spent a full 
semester in the fall and winter of 1953- 
54 at the University of Iowa as a visiting 
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professor in the department headed by 
Professor Van Allen, 

With these associations added to his « 
demonstrated prowess as a rocket and 
cosmic ray expert, the Iowa physicist 
grew increasingly influential in IGY 
planning. The United States national 
committee for IGY accepted his proposal 
for a gigantic, integrated attack on up- 
per-air mysteries all over the globe. The 
Van Allen plan called for ballon, rocket, 
rockoon, and satellite vehicles for ex- 
tending research in cosmic rays, elec- 
trical currents in the ionosphere, the 
particles responsible for the auroras— 
Northern and Southern Lights—the 
earth’s magnetic field, and other phe- 
nomena to be explored at high altitudes. 

Other universities and scientific agen- 
cies joined in the pursuit of knowledge 
in these areas. But it is notable that 
Iowa physicists alone sent up a total of 
71 high-altitude research vehicles during 
the first 6 months of International Geo- 
physical Year, starting July 1, 1957. 
Iowa research instruments rode 54 
“rockoons,” balloon-lifted rockets fired 
from as far north as Thule, Greenland, to 
as far north as Cape Adare in Antarctica. 
Made-in-Iowa apparatus was suspended 
beneath 14 small skyhook balloons to 
collect more than 200 hours of round- 
the-clock cosmic ray data at the IGY 
base of Fort Churchill on Hudson Bay. 
Also at Hudson Bay 2 Nike-Cajun— 
27-foot, 2-stage—rockets were fired last 
August in auroral experiments. Four 
more such rockets are to be fired this 
month by Graduate Student Carl MclIi- 
wain at Fort Churchill. In:another im- 
portant Iowa experiment Prof. Frank 
McDonald sent up a giant skyhook bal- 
loon last fall at Minneapolis. McDonald 
hopes to repeat this experiment again 
this month. 

Following the announcement 2 years 
ago that the United States would attempt 
to launch earth satellites during Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, Professor 
Van Allen was named to the eight-man 
technical panel for the artificial moon 
under the chairmanship of Richard W. 
Porter, rocket engineer for the General 
Electric Co. Van Allen had been the first 
to launch a scientific experiment aboard 
a German V-2 rocket in 1946 at White 
Sands, N. Mex., a project under Porter’s 
general direction. In 1948-49 Van Allen 
directed the development of the Aerobee 
research rocket, a higher altitude out- 
growth of the V-2, and in 1951-52 the 
Iowah developed the “rockoon” tech- 
nique, a device about one-fiftieth as ex- 
pensive as the Aerobee. The technique 
uses a small balloon to lift a small rocket 
through the densest 15 miles of the at- 
mosphere before firing it, so that it climbs 
another 50 to 70 miles through the dif- 
fused rim of the atmosphere. 

Since 1947 Van Allen has been chair- 
man of the rocket and satellite research 
panel, an independent group of research 
leaders who started their organization 
in 1946 at White Sands, N. Mex., with 


‘the name of upper atmospheric rocket 


research panel, changing the name in 
1956. The proposed Commission pin- 
points scientific efforts to intensify re- 
search in outer space for long-range ob- 


Allen continued to dig deeper into 


February. ¢ 
jectives, independent of as well as allieg 
to military programs. 

With a background of this scope 
depth it is not surprising perhaps that 
in January 1956, Van Allen was given g 
heavy new responsibility by the technica) 
panel for the earth satellite p 
the National Academy of Science, He 
was named chairman of the w 
group on internal instrumentation, fo 
survey all proposed experiments to he 
carried within the “moons” and to make 
recommendations on the most practical 
design of the satellites. 4 

Late in 1956 this group had examined 
numerous proposals for scientific 
for the satellites, and Van Allen 
33 of the suggested experiments together 
in a book, Scientific Uses of Earth Sate]. 
lites, which he edited and the U: 
of Michigan Press published. Experi. 
mental proposals were screened for the 
book and later for a program of four 
Vanguard satellites on bases of first, 
scientific importance; second, technica] 
feasibility; third, the record of the scien- 
tist making the proposal; and fourth, 
the suitability of the satellite vehicle for 
the observing equipment. 

It was in his role as chairman of the 
instrumentation group for 2 years now, 
as well as being responsible for Iowa 
cosmic ray apparatus within the Ex- 
plorer, that Van Allen was selected last 
weekend, along with Von Braun and 
Pickering, to make the public presenta- 
tion of satellite facts and estimates after 
the successful launching. 

The son of the late Alfred M. Van 
Allen, an atorney, and Alma Van Allen, 
who is still living, James Van Allen was 
born 43 years ago in Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa. His mother credits C. A. Cottrell, 
now city superintendent of schools in 
Mount Pleasant and then a science in- 
structor in the high school, as stimulat- 
ing the boy’s interest in science. He de- 
veloped parallel interests in wood and 
metal crafts under the tutelage of Glen 
Hoffman, who is still teaching im the 
Mount Pleasant school system. He also 
did well in his other high-school subjects, 
as witnessed by his becoming valedicto- 
rian of his graduating class. 

In my opinion this is one of the great 
strengths of the American educational 
system. Dedicated teachers whose il- 
terest. goes beyond the confines of a pre- 
scribed curriculum to seek out and en- — 
courage the exceptional student in the 
areas where he is outstanding, ! 
true pedagogy, and America is the bene- ‘ 
factor. oe 

In paying tribute to James Van Allen, 
we should also give credit and pay 





































tion through our entire school sys. 
At Iowa Wesleyan College in Moun — 
Pleasant the young Van Allen major 
in physics, graduating with highest hot- — 
ors in 1935. There he studied the phye — 
ical science under Thomas P. Pouw, — 
who encouraged individual and origi 
experimentation by his students. ¥4 
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ics, particularly nuclear studies, 
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pis graduate work at the State Univer- 

sity of Iowa, where he earned his mas- 

ter of science degree in 1936 and his 

goctor of philosophy degree in 1939. 

Then research and war work took him 
Iowa until 1951. 

From 1939 to 1942 he was a research 
fellow and physicist with the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, D. C. Dur- 
ing World War II he was an officer in 
the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, rising 
from the rank of lieutenant, junior 
grade, to lieutenant commander. 
worked on such projects as proximity 
fuses for naval artillery shells and won 
- four combat stars and other citations in 


the Pacific Theater. 


From 1946 to 1950 he served as super- 
yisor of high-altitude research in the 
Applied Physics Laboratory of Johns 
Hopkins University, winning in 1948 the 
C. N. Hickman award of the American 
Rocket Society for his scientific work 
with the German V-2 rockets and for 
his leadership in developing the Aerobee 
rocket for probing the upper atmos- 


When the position of head of the 
State University of Iowa Physics Depart- 
ment became vacant in 1950, three of 
Van Allen’s former teachers at SUL— 
Profs. George W. Stewart, E. P. T. Tyn- 
dall’and John Eldridge—sought out 
their onetime student and proposed his 
selection. They had been impressed by 
the young Van Allen as a student and 
even more impressed by his scientific 
achievements after leaving the univer- 
sity. He was appointed to his present 


post, January 1, 1951. 


During the summer of 1953 the Royal 
Society of London chose the Iowa phys- 
ieist to be coorganizer of an interna- 
tional conference on upper atmostpheric 
research held at Oxford University. At 
this conference he also presented three 
research reports: The Inexpensive At- 
tainment of High Altitudes With Bal- 
loon-Launched Rockets, Atmospheric 
Ozone at High Altitudes, and The Pri- 

‘Mary Cosmic Ray Spectrum and the 
Energy Balance in the Atmosphere. 

On leave of absence from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa during 1953-54 he was in 
charge of experimental instrumentation 
for Project Sherwood at the James For- 
restal Laboratories in Primceton, N. J. 
The project is an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission program to tame the forces of 
the hydrogen bomb for peace. 

editing the 1956 book, Sci 

tifle Uses of Earth Satellites, he con- 
a chapter, The Nature and In- 

of the Cosmic Radiation, to the 

book, Physics and Medicine of the Upper 
A . He is the author of ap- 
_ Proximately 50 articles on cosmic rays, 
Ruclear physics, atmospheric physics and 
the use of rockets in high altitude re- 
Search, one of the most popular being 
The Artificial Sateltite as a Research 
ent in the November 1956 issue 


physicist married 
Mer Abigail Halsey in 1945. The cou- 
thas four children—Cyn 
argo, 8; Sarah, 5; and Thomas, 
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Presentation of Gold Medal to 
Chester A. Allen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


: OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address by Mr. 
Andrew §, Roscoe, president of the 
Downtown Brooklyn Association, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Savings & Loan 
Association and adjunct professor at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, on 
the occasion of the presentation of the 
28th annual gold medal of the Down- 
town Brooklyn Association to Mr. Ches- 
ter A. Allen, president of the Kings 
County Trust Co., and president of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. Iam 
also including Mr. Allen’s response. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Allen, Dr. Klitgord, Mr. Borough Pres- 
ident, Mr. President of the City Council, dis- 
tinguished members of the judiciary, hon- 
ored guests, my ladies and gentlemen, i is 
our privilege today to welcome to Brooklyn's 
Legion of Honor a new member, the 28th. 

Qualifications for membership im this dis- 
tinguished group are many and exacting, but 
its most rigid demand is service to commu- 
nity, service to neighbors, selfless service, ab- 
solute integrity. Fortunate is the group that 
finds such members. We take great pride 
im naming, as the recipient of its 28th Annual 
Gold Medal, Chester A. Allen. 

You know our friend Chester as presi- 
dent of the Kings County Trust Co., with 
which he has been associated for 27 years. 
You know him as a director of the Down- 
town Brooklyn Association and as president 
of the chamber of commerce. These posts 
have been obvious indications of his abilities 
and the measure of these abilities in high 
office: But we know him better than that. 
We know him for his many human serv- 
ices—as a member of the advisory board of 
the Brooklyn Home for Aged Men and the 
Graham Home for Old Ladies, and vice pres- 
ident. of the Swedish Hospital in Brooklyn, 
trustee and treasurer of the House of St. 
Giles the Cripple, member of the YMCA and 
of the Brooklyn Intsitute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Navy Yard Boys Club and of the 
Brooklyn Chapter of American Red Cross. 
Our Chester is a versatile gentleman. He 
can serve the Swedish Hospital in Brooklyn 
and the St. Patrick’s Society of Brooklyn at 
the same time, and this requires great versa- 
tility, my friends. He is a professional 
lawyer and accountant, a member of the 
State bar association, and af-the same time 
@ member of the Lambs Club, and this too 
requires versatility. He is not all things to 


of our Americdn way of life. Our Chester 
has demonstrated that economic functions 
can be related to social objectives without 
; resources of a bank- 
img organization can also be employed as a 
mighty force for social good without impair- 
ty of a great institu- 
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tion. And this is the man we honor today. 
Mr. Allen, we are proud to recognize the 

enormous amount of work that you have 
done and we extend to you today, with warm 
friendship and deep sincerity, this expression 
of our high regard and esteem as well as 
our everlasting gratitude for your devotion 
to the well-being of your neighbors and 
your community. 

There is a great Latin saying frequently 
quoted by the great Lord Nelsou: “Palmam 
qui meruit, ferat.” “Let him who deserves 
the prize, bear it.” In this spirit we proudly 
present to you this gold medal for most dis- 
tinguished service for Brooklyn. 

RESPONSE OF CHESTER A. ALLEN FOR RECEIVING 
THE GOLD MEDAL FROM THE DOWNTOWN 
BROOKLYN ASSOCTATION 
Thank you, Andrew, and through you my 

thanks to your Downtown Brooklyn Associa- 

tion. 

Receiving this medal is especially pleasing 
to me—it is of Brooklyn and ‘from Brooklyn; 
it follows a Iong chain of recipients—28 of 
us now—and that spells for strength and 
continuity. Something like a business laying 
on of hands. The medal was not earned 
by my efforts alone, but by the separate and 
multiplied help of many good men in Brook- 
lyn. 

It would not be practical to break this 
medal into many little parts, so that each 
might be a small medal, properly imprinted. 
But if today were only a good bright sunny 
day, rays of sunshine would find their way 
into this room, reach the medal, and: then 
strike off many rays throughout all of this 
room. Those rays would then reach many 
men, each of whom is entitled to share in 
the honors that go with this medal. They 
have all helped, even to the least of them, 
for “they also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 





Hold It Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent editorial on the so-called 
Freedom Shrine bill, H. R. 8290, which 
appeared in the February 4 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star. 

As the editorial properly points out, 
there are entirely too many objections 
to the structure still unanswered for this 
body to approve the legislation at this 
time. I join the Star in urging that it 
be shelved. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
desire to include the Star editorial, 
which follows: 

The House ought to shelve the controver- 
sial Freedom Shrine bill. That would be ad- 
visable, In view of the mounting opposition 
to the proposal in its present form. 

Approval at this time wotild be premature 
for several reasons: 

Neither the Fine Arts Commission nor the 
National Capital Planning Commission as 
yet has had an opportunity to pass on the 
final design of the so-called wall. Both 
agencies are still waiting for specific draw- 
ings or models which would help to decide 
whether or not the project properly should 
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be placed at the Arlington end of the Mall 
axis. 

The National Freedom Shrine Foundation 
itself is uncertain as to the final design and 
magnitude of the monument. Spokesmen 
for the foundation, taking cognizance of 
strong objections from several sources to the 
originally planned 90-foot-high walled en- 
closure adjacent to’ Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, have announced that the structure is 
being scaled down. Certainly, before Con- 
gress gives an O. K., the public is entitled to 
know precisely what the foundation pro- 
poses to erect. 

It is by no means certain that the under- 
taking will be carried through to completion, 
once it is started. Representative ASPINALL, 
sponsor of the measure in the House, has 
said he would be willing to amend the bill 
to prevent the start of construction until 
at least $5 million of the ultimate goal, what- 
ever it is, has been raised by popular sub- 
scription. The goal until recently was $23.9 
million. Mr. ASPINALL has said the amount 
may be reduced to $15 million. Either goal 
is a lot of money to raise by soliciting pen- 
nies from schoolchildren. It would be a 
serious mistake to start building a monu- 
ment on the Arlington hillside until all the 
money needed to complete it is in hand. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has raised 
a point that needs most careful consideration 
by Congress. The area sought for the monu- 
ment once was reserved for future expansion 
of Arlington Cemetery. The time nears 
when that expansion will be necessary. Any 
freedom shrine would block it. 

None of these objections was considered 
by the Senate when it hastily approved the 
legislation last August. And the House 
should refuse to be rushed into approving it 
until such objections have been satisfactorily 
answered. 





Complacency Still Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, now 
that we have launched the Explorer, 
many of us, perhaps, have the feeling 
that we can sit back, and that all is well. 
That is not true, and to believe so is 
most dangerous. In this connection, I 
want to place in the Recorp an excellent 
editorial appearing in the Daytona 


Beach Morning Journal on February 3, - 


1958, and written by Mr. James F. 
Sutherland. I call it to your attention 
because I think it is of such significance 
at this time. 
The editorial follows: 
COMPLACENCY STILL DANGEROUS 


The successful launching of the first Ex- 
plorer is gratifying to all Americans and to 
all of the friends of the United States 
throughout the world. 

While the launching of Explorer does not 
obliterate the impact made by the sputniks 
on world opinion, it recovers for us some of 
the prestige lost with the sputnik launch- 
ings and with the failure of the Vanguard 
rocket in its first launching attempt. 

The fact that the first United States satel- 
lite is not the first nor the larges}-artificial 
satellite is offset somewhat by thé fact that 
Explorer is orbiting farther out in space than 
either of the first two sputniks, is expected 
to remain in orbit far longer, and is trans- 
mitting more scientific data than the first 
Soviet satellite. As a contribution to the 
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International Geophysical Year, the first 
United States satellite is more important 
than the first sputnik. But the first Ex- 
plorer hardly justifies the overenthusiastic 
Space Is Ours placard which was displayed 
by celebrators in Huntsville, Ala., the home 
of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 

One Explorer does not put us in control 
of space or even ahead of the Russians in 
satellite and long-range missile development. 
Nor does it remedy all of the domestic errors 
that allowed the sputniks to inflict such 
heavy damage on American prestige. 

The bitter interservice rivalries which pre- 
vented the launching of the first American 
satellite many months ago are still very much 
with us. The ease with which the Army put 
its Explorer into orbit so soon after receiving 
a satellite launching mission merely confirms 
the Army's earlier claims that it could have 
launched a satellite before sputnik if it had 
not been prevented from doing so by the 
Defense Department. 

But what prevented the Army from get- 
ting a satellite launching mission was not 
merely the rivalry between the Army and the 
Air Force. At least as important was the in- 
ability of the administration to choose be- 
tween the rival Army and Air Force claims. 
Instead of assigning either the Army or the 
Air Force to the task, the Defense Depart- 
ment gave the job to the Navy, which neither 
wanted the job nor was prepared to do it. 

It was as if the manager of a baseball team 
has a choice of sendiing Stan Musial or Ted 
Williams to bat im a pinch, but chose instead 
to send in a rookie rather than appear to 
favor either of the star players. 

The Navy’s chief missile interest had been 
in developing a compact, solid fuel IRBM 
for use from atomic submarines. Conse- 
quently, it had to start from scratch to build 
a special rocket designed for the particular 
purpose of launching a satellite. .And, de- 
spite the failure of last December, the Navy 
apparently has done a good job of producing 
a rocket of satellite launching capabilities 
in a relatively short period of time and on a 
very limited budget. 

So far nothing fundamental has been done 
to eliminate the interservice rivalry which 
caused the delay of our first satellite. And, 
unless the inability of the civilian authority 
to deal with the Army-Air Force rivalry 
was entirely the fault of Secretary Wilson, 
nothing fundamental has been done to rem- 
edy the administration’s demonstrated in- 
ability to exert effective control over the 
Nation’s defense establishment. 

Purther, there has been no substantial evi- 
dence that the Budget Bureau no longer 
dominates Federal expenditures for scien- 
tific research and weapons development. 
The restriction of the Navy’s Vanguard proj- 
ect to a mere $110 million—less than enough 
to design a new make automobile—has been 
laid at the Budget Bureau’s door and, since 
that agency is responsible entirely to the 
President, properly belongs at the door of 
the administration. 

More important perhaps the Explorer has 
done nothing to correct the fundamental 
defects in American education and organiza- 
tion of scientific endeavor which- were re- 
vealed by the first sputnik. 

The greatest significance of sputnik was 
the shock it gave to American complacency. 
What sputnik really did was cause the 
American people to look at the facts of the 
Soviet Union’s broad educational and scien- 
tific advance. Most of these facts had been 
available for some time but the American 
people and most of our political leaders 
would not look at them or appreciate their 
significance. Sputnik shocked us enough to 
make us look and appreciate. 

The first Explorer has not altered these 
facts. It still is a fact that the Soviet Union 
is training scientists and engineers at sev- 
eral times the rate scientists and engineers 
ere being trained in this country. It still 
is a fact that the Soviet educational system 









than our own, It still is a fact 


average Soviet teacher has 17 students ie 


her classroom while the ay American 
teacher has from 27 to 30 students, ang jn 
many parts of the country has 35 or 49, It 
still is a fact that the best Soviet 

are used as teachers and are paid salaries 
several times what an American college 
fessor receives. It still is a fact that the 
Soviet Union puts greater emphasis on basic 
scientific research, devotes greater atten. 
tion to the translating and abstracting of 
foreign scientific journals, and o its 
scientific activity with highest Priority and 
abundant financial support. 

The Explorer has not changed any of these 
facts nor has it altered their portent for the 
future of our Nation or for the future of 
the democratic way of life. 

The Explorer also has not altered the sig. 
nificance of Maj. Gen. John P. Daley’s testi. 
mony before the House Armed Services Com. 
mittee. 

According to General Daley, who is Army 
special weapons chief, the Soviet Union will 
have an operational intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, equipped with atomic and 
hydrogen warheads, by next July. No one 
expects the Atlas ICBM to be operational 
anywhere near that soon, 

Moreover, General Daley said it will be at 
least 2 years from next July before our 
Nike-Zeus antimissile will be ready, even if 
tests prove it to be an effective counter- 
weapon against ICBM’s. 

The first Explorer is a great achievethent 
which deserves the applause of the Ameri- 
can people. But its launching should not 
be taken as the solution to all of our do- 
mestic and international problems. 

Explorer has not won the cold war for us. 
Nor has it made us ready for a hot war. It 
has shown us that we can make better use 
of existing talent and resources than we have 
in the past. But it also should tell us that 
successful competition in this world requires 
a backlog of talent and knowledge that can’t 
be developed immediately whenever and 
wherever the Pentagon decides to assign @ 
mission. 

In our former German rocket scientists 
such as Dr. Von Braun, we have a backlog of 
many years of rocket experience. The 
American scientists of the Vanguard project 
are developing similar experience in space 
science and out of it they should put their 
artificial satellite into an’orbit in the near 
future. 

Our greatest danger lies in the complacent 
belief that because we are not behind the 
Russians in most fields and are not far be- 
hind them in others, we can’t fall far behind 
them in the future. If the success of the 
Explorer reinforces that comfortable belief, 
our chances will be shortlived. For our big- 
gest problem is not to match the Soviet 
Union’s recent satellite and missile successes, 
but to prepare ourselves now to deal with 
the Soviet achievements in science ‘and 
weaponry that inevitably will result from 


the prodigious effort-the Soviet Union bas” 


been making and will continue to make ia 
scientific research and education.—J. F. 5. 





Visinieas Slaughter Bill 


SPEECH 
HON. EDITH NOURSE R 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 — 3 


The House in Committee of the 
House on the State of the Union had 
coasideration the bill (H. R. 8308) 
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ish the use of humane methods of slaughter 
of livestock as a policy of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
speaker, I rejoice with all animal lovers 
that the humane slaughter bill, H. R. 
9308, introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Poace], which comes up in the 
House today for action will pass. 

Is there anyone who will deny an 
animal has feelings? i 
This legislation is humane and neces- 
sary. I am extremely happy that the 
House today will pass the bill, and I be- 
lieve that the Senate will do likewise. 





It’s Time To Tighten the Belt 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Boston Advertiser 
on February 2.1958. — 

The article follows: 

_I’s Tme To TIGHTEN THE BELT—UNITED 

States Must SHED Pat ror DEFENSE SINEW 


One year of rapid-fire developments in the 
new techniques of warfare has forced Uncle 
Sam to change his sights on the question of 
Government spending. 

Examined from any angle, the new defense 
clothes he must wear demand that your 
Unele get rid of the soft fat around his mid*t 
dle and tighten his belt to fit his slimmed- 
down muscles. 

But a lot of Government spending fat is 
ingrown—programs of handouts to special 
groups and interests in the Nation. 

And this is a congressional election year, 
with 33 Senate and 180 House seats facing 
close races. The result is a free-for-all fight 
in Washington that can stretch into months 
and seriously handicap paying for our de- 
Tense effort. 

The mood of the Nation is a willingness 
to go all out, to secure weapons superiority 
over the potential Soviet aggressor at any 

So lawmakers hungry for reelection 
are talking of raising President Eisenhower’s 
ante for missile production. . 

And even the President, having first talked 
economy, has backed off and expressed a read- 
iness to go for deficit financfhg of his peace- 
time record $73,900,000,000 budget. About 
# billions of that come under the head of 
national security, including foreign aid. 


SPUTNIKS AND GRAVY 


What all this means, of course, is a ti- 
‘ally inspired reluctance to cut down eS the 
gravy train for voters back home in order 
to pay for the new weapons. 

of the public pulse feelers are so 

anxious to ee full welfare service while < 

sputniks that they figure the voters 

ne hold still for even a fax hike. That’s a 

“rf cry from the tax-cut sentiment which 
Swept Capitol Hill only 9 months ago. 

fact no one disputes: that the United 

aw cannot afford to be in second place 
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essential spending. Where the hassle arises 
is over the question of what other spending 
is essential. 


ECONOMY’S VOICES 


. More realistic and more patriotically con- 
cerned with the Nation’s future welfare are 
the views expressed by such serious students 
of the United States ecomomy as former 
President Herbert Hoover, Virginia’s veteran 
Senator Harry Byrd, and Ralph Cordiner, 
General Electric executive who fathered the 
plan for solidifying the ranks of our Armed 
Forces. . 

These men are all agreed, as the result of 
their penetrating surveys of Government 
spending, that Uncle Sam wastes his money 
with a lavishness that would long ago have 
impoverished any but the world’s wealthiest 
nation. 

Each has in recemt years come up with 
practical plans for hardentng Uncle Sam's 
muscles by reducing his waste fat. And 
until this year of apparent peril each has been 
somewhat of a lone voice crying in the wil- 
derness of deaf ears. 

The Hoover, Byrd, and Cordiner savings 
will be analyzed in the second of these pages 
next week. 

Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union and budget messages outlined pro- 
posals that would be an acceptance of many 
of the provisions of the Hoover Commis- 
sion's reports. He also has advanced a mili- 
tary-pay plan that is in large measure an 
adoption of the Cordiner ideas. 

And again bills are up in Congress to im- 
plement Byrd’s and Hoover’s arguments for 
giving the public straight information on 
spending, to take the double-talk gobbiedy- 


‘ gook out of budgets. 


For all that necessary belt-tightening by 
Uncle Sam, there'll have to be some new holes 
punched back farther in the old belt. 

That means you, the taxpayer, are going 
te be im there punching, unless you want 
your taxes higher or your dollar to buy even 
less. 

Remember, it’s election year for your Con- 
gressman. The only voice he'll be listening 
for is yours. 

NEW WEAPONS ARE FAR MORE EXPENSIVE 


Armament costs are going as high as the 
missiles, reports Ed Edstrom of the Hearst 
Newspapers Bureau in Washington. A few 
figures from the Office of Assistant Secretary 
W. J. McNeil (Comptroller of Defense De- 
partment) show: 

Heavy bombers: The B—29 of World War IT 
had @ flyaway (on the runway, ready to go) 
cost of $600,000 eacli. The B-36 cost $4 
million each. The B-36 wing with 30 air- 
craft plus some command planes, cost $132 


The B-52 wing, with 45 aircraft plus 30 jet 
tankers for refueling in flight, costs 4 times 
as mruch. Eleven B-36 wings are being re- 
placed by 11 B-52 wings. 

Pighter bomber: The F-47 of World War II 
cost $93,000. The F-84-G of Korea cost 
$500,000 each. The F-100-C of today costs 
$700,000 each. 

The F-105-B for which the price is still in 
negotiation, will cost $1,500,000 or more. 

Navy Fighters: The F-6—F of World War IT 
cost $65,000 each. The F-9-F of Korea cost 
$185,000 each. 

The F-11-F price tag is $855,000. 

‘The cost per pound of our miiltary aircraft 
as it sits on the runway without fuel, am- 
munition, or people, was from $9 to $11 in 
. During Korea, it was $20 to 
$30 per pound. Today it is $45 to $55 per 
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pound. For aircraft delivered in 1960 and 
1961 the estimate is for $70 to $80 per pound. 

It isn’t just the increased size of the air- 
craft that is pushing up the price—it’s the 
complexity of the new planes. 

Submarines: In World War IT, a sub cost 
$4.7 million, im Korea, $22 million, and to- 
day’s nuclear-powered sub from $45 to %47 
million. 

There are 3 fleet ballistics subs (nuclear 
subs firing the Polaris missile) in the 1958 
Defense supplemental budget. 

Price tag on the first is $105 million and 
on the second and third $85 million each. 

Design work on the first does not have to 
be repeated on Nos. 2 and 3. 

Destroyers: In World War II the cost was 
$8.7 million each. The first guided missile 
destroyer now being built will cost $35 mil- 
lion. It is not nuclear powered. 

The first guided missile nuclear-powered 
frigate or destroyer leader is set up in the 
fiscal 1959 budget for $70 million. 

Aircraft carriers: The cost in World War II 
was $55 million. At the tail end of World 
War Il, one was built for $90 million. The 
Forrestal cost $200 million. 

A nuclear-powered aircraft carrier in the 
fiscal 1958 defense budget is listed at $300 
million. . 

Missiles: An ICBM wing, launching site 
and missile, is expected to cost at least a 
billion dollars when completed. 

Dollar figures are not readily available, 
but the Nike-Ajax installation replacing the 
Army aireraft gum battalion is expected to 
cost 3 times as fhuch as the gun battalion. 
These are now being replaced in turn by the 
4-times heavier Nike-Hercules at a cost of 
from 3 to 4 times as much as Nike-Ajax. 

The new planes use more fuel and their 
parts are more expensive, so operation and 
maintenance costs are up. Radio and radar 
are bigger and better and also more costly. 
This holds true all through the armed 
services. 





The Late Honorable Walter A. Lynch 





SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
sad oecasion for me. 

Walter A. Lynch was-one of my dear- 
est. friends, and I enjoyed many years of 
close association with him. He was al- 
ways a perfect gentleman, courteous and 
kindly, and ready to help all who called 
upon him for assistance. We all know, 
too, the deep intensity of his labors here 
in the House. 

Walter enjoyed a highly successful 
and varied career; he was a brilliant 
practicing attorney, he served as city 
magistrate of the city of New York with 
distinction, he rendered splendid service 
to his constituents and Nation while a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
As a member of the powerful Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means he ‘contributed 
his fine ability and discernment for the 
progress of our Government, 

We, in Congress, suffered a great loss 
when he left us to serve as a justice of 
the supreme court of New York, but it 
was an honor he richly deserved. Be- 
cause of his judicial demeanor, his great 
knowledge of the law, his sense of fair- 
ness, he made his mark as one of the 
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greatest justices of our State of New 
York. 

His death came as a great shock to all 
who knew him, and we lost a fine states- 
man, fair and impartial judge, a good 
neighbor, and a loyal friend. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family in their hour of sorrow. 





The President’s Corner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the South Carolina Farmer of Feb- 
ruary 1958: 

THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 
(By Goodbye Cotton) 

The cotton farmer in the Southeast has 
lost his friends. Heavy pressure is being ex- 
erted from all directions to cut the support 
price for cotton to something under the 
world price. No such action is being: planned 
immediately for any other basic farm com- 
modity produced in this country. Such a 
support price program would be absolutely 
worthless. 

The same basic philosophy and concept 
that is being presently applied to American 
cotton farmers would, if applied to the 
American cotton textile industry, soon drive 
much of this textile industry out of the 
United States and into other countries where 
they can obtain cheap labor thereby enabl- 
ing them to compete in the open world 
market with foreign textiles. 

If American cotton is to be sold in the 
open world market at world competitive 
prices and without any form of subsidy 
whatever to the farmer either directly or in- 
directly, then why should not the same 
treatment be meted out to the American 
textile industry? 

The products of the American cotton tex- 
tile industry are competitive in foreign mar- 
kets only by reason of the fact that an ex- 
port subsidy of approximately 7 cents per 
pound is available to all exporters of Amer- 
ican cotton textiles. 

If the American cotton textile sindiig 
must have their supply of raw cotton at 
competitive world prices, then why must 
they not also have their labor supply on the 
same basis? ~ 

The American cotton farmer, particularly 
in the southeast, can no more compete on 
a one world price cotton market than the 
American textile industry can compete on 
the same terms in that same market. 

We now witness the sorry spectacle of the 
world’s greatest farm organization and the 
world’s greatest cotton sales promotion or- 
ganization combining their efforts to per- 
suade the Congress of the United States to 
disinherit the cotton farmers and cast him 
to the dogs of a one world price system and 
a world free market. This is rather strange 
since cotton farmers themselves are the 
heaviest contributors to the support of both 
these great organizations. 

Extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments act is currently a hot question in 
Congress. We find out own southern Sena- 
tors and Representatives saying that they 
will not support the extension of this act 
except that certain protections by way of 
tariffs and import duties be guaranteed to 
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certain industries such as the plywood in- 
dustry and the American textile industry. 

Cotton farmers of South Carolina and the 
textile industry of South Carolina have long 
been bosom friends. They have worked with 
and for each other. The industrial income 
and the availability of jobs would be piti- 
fully inadequate in South Carolina if we 
should lose our great textile industry. If 
the textile industry should receive at the 
hands of Government the same kind of 
treatment that is now being attempted to 
be given to the southern cotton farmer, 
South Carolina would soon lose a substan- 
tial part of its great textile industry. This 
would be a tragedy, indeed. 

It is a well-known fact that a substantial 
part of South Carolina’s cotton acreage will 
continue to go west. To have it go rapidly 
is to result in a very severe shock to the 
farm economy and our State’s economy. To 
lose any part of our South Carolina cotton 
textile industry would be nothing short of a 
catastrophe. The combined loss of cotton 
production and cotton manufacturing would 
be a loss almost impossible to be compen- 
sated for. 

It is high time that South Carolina cotton 
farmers and South Carolina cotton textile 
industry people get together and stand to- 
gether and fight together to help save each 
other. 

Immediate action of this kind must be 
taken if the wedge that is presently being 
driven between them is to be removed, 


THE SOIL BANK MESS 


The sudden and unexpected stopping of 
the sign-up for Cotton acres in the acreage 
reserve part of the soil bank for 1958 is a 
most serious matter. 

At the close of business in county ASC 
offices after 4 days of making contracts with 
farmers for cotton acreage into the soil 
bank, more than $19 million had been exe- 
cuted in signed contracts. The initia) allo- 
cation of funds for this purpose to South 
Carolina was barely more than $13 million. 
Whether we get enough money to validate 
the already signed contracts or whether we 
get any more money for additional contracts 
remains to be seen. The prospect is gloomy 
indeed. 

No matter what happens—whether the 
funds already allocated are prorated among 
those having already signed contracts or 
whether the contracts are taken on a first- 
come first-served basis—the South Carolina 
cotton grower has been given a raw deal— 
not only has his pocketbook been affected 
but his confidence in our Federal Govern- 
ment and particularly the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has been shaken 
again. 

The primary cause for this trouble is not 


the availability of funds for the purpose but. 


is a direct result of the extreme pressure 
being put upon the administration, Congress 
and USDA for additional cotton acreage for 
planting in 1958. 

No one can justify nor defend the practice 
of making soil-bank payments for cotton 
rented acres to decrease production on the 
one hand and to grant the equivalent of 
these same acres or more for planting in 1958 
on the other hand. 


The South Carolina Farm Bureau has con- 
sistently fought at every opportunity for a 
sound cotton program. If the cotton soil- 
bank program for 1958 was to be emascu- 
lated, it should not have been started. 

Additional acres for cotton at the expense 
of greatly reduced price for cotton holds little 
appeal to the average grower in South Caro- 
lina. Neither lower support price with addi- 
tional allotted acres or a program of wide 
open production for sale at world price levels 
has any appeal to the average cotton grower 
either in South Carolina or the Southeast. 

We are not employed by farm bureau peo- 
ple in South Cgrolina to curry favor with 
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any national organization or association at 

the expense of failure to represent the wae 
intérests of the vast majority of any com. 
modity producer group in this State, 

We have no desire nor intention nor incli- 
nation to betray the trust placed'in us, 

USDA PLAYS HIDE AND SEEK ' 

During the past 25 years we have _ 
some terrible blunders made in the 
istration of the affairs of the USDA but nave 
in all our experience have we seen the 
so befuddled and bungled and mishandled 
and manhandled as it is now being done 
from USDA in Washington. . 

After the December 10, 1957, cotton refer. 
endum, there was a clear contract between 
cotton growers and the USDA that the cotton 
program for 1958 would be carried out ac. 
cording to the terms of existing law unless 
Congress changes the law. 

There is now a strong probability that 
USDA may come out with an announce. 
ment something like this: “All cotton grow- 
ers may increase their already announced 
1958 allotments by 25 percent provided they 
do not participate in the acreage reserve cot- 
ton soil bank. The support price for cotton 
in 1958 will be 75 percent of parity.” 

This anouncement may or may not be 
made soon but something is in the air, 
Nothing that we can hear about holds any- 
thing but evil for the Southeastern cotton 
farmer. ‘ 

I reiterate—the cotton farmer has few 
friends anywhere anymore. 

The basic philosophy that is predominant 
and the basic treatment being given to cot- 
ton indicates evil days approaching in the 
near future for the tobacco program. Al- 
ready the same evil forces are at work to de- 
crease the support price and increase the 
acreage of flue-cured tobaceo. Once the tide > 
sets in this direction it will be most difficult 
to stem or to turn. 

Agriculture is in a bad way in this country. 
It looks now like things will get worse before . 
they get better. The farm economy and the 
national economy. is due for a severe shock 
as a result of this foolish treatment of agri- 
culture. 

Hold your hat, Mr. Farmer. You are being 
taken for a ride. 


LONG-RANGE FARM BUREAU COTTON PROGRAM 


Elsewhere in this issue is a news article re- 
leased by the Washington office of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation following the 
AFBF board meeting which ended on Janu- 
ary 23. This article sets forth the new rec- 
ommendations for a new price-support sys- 
tem for cotton and feed grains. 

AFBF supports for cotton a plan that 
would begin in 1959 to set supports for cot- 
ton at 90 percent of the weighted average 
market prices of cotton during the preceding 
3-year period. This may be a better plan 
than it apeaprs @ be. All information that 
we have on it is contained in this news Té- 
lease and it is by no means clear just what is 
being proposed. 

Obviously, the intent and purpose of this 
recommended program is to gradually ease 
thé price of cotton down to the world ms 
level. Apparently, to set the support 
at 90 percent of the average sales price for 
the previous 3 years would provide no - 
quate means of ever the price of 
ton upward but would consistently slip the 
support price underneath the previous 
support price each succeeding year until ri 
world price level is reached. és 

About the same time this announce 
was made regarding the AFBF Pra 
@ long-range cotton program 
leaders of the cotton industry in ‘ined 













































1958. We are reliably informed f 
AFBF Washington office that this 
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was largely attended by representatives of the 

Cotton Council and that Farm Bu- 
reau Was invited but declined to attend— 
this we are happy to know. _ 

The existing shortage of supply of the 

grades of good cotton does not yet 
constitute any national emergency. The Sec- 
retary is in a dflemma. As the honest man 
that he is, he does not thing it is right and 
he does not want to increase cotton acreage 
while soil-bank acreage reserve payments to 
decrease the acreage is effective. In this he 

t. 

ee the law, the Secretary cannot lower 
the support price of cotton for 1958 below 
75 percent of parity. Unless he increases the 
national allotment for cotton for 1958, the 
prospect is for 85 to 87 percent of parity sup- 
port price. 

If the Secretary increases the national al- 
jotment, he must treat all cotton farmers 
alike—not increase the allotment for some 
and refuse to give others the same treatment. 
The National Cotton Council is desperate. 

is not likely to enact. any legis- 
lation that would provide for increased cot- 
tof acreage allotments for 1958 in time for 
them to be effective all across the belt. Cot- 
ton is already being planted. Knowing this, 
the council is chasing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by day and by night trying to per- 
suade him to do something that he does not 
want to do and he does not think he has the 
right to do. Chances are that the present 
1958 cotton program under existing law will 
remain in effect. 

The question in the minds of cotton 
farmers in the Southeast at the moment con- 
cerns the matter of assurance that soil-bank 
acreage reserve cotton contracts will be paid 
in full. 

To begin with, there was $180 million avail- 
able for this purpose. The signup in the 
South and Southeast was so much heavier 
than anticipated that the county ASC offices 
were instructed to take no more signed con- 
tracts after the close of business at the end 


of Thursday, January 16, when the prograni - 


had been in operation only 4 days. 

During these first 4 days. cotton farmers 
signed contracts for $178,216,000 worth of 
soil-bank payments. This was enough money 
to pay all the contracts signed: during the 
first 4 days of the sign up. But USDA did 
not wait to get reports from the States on 
Monday—they got in a terrible hurry and 
made allocations to the States immediately 
after shutting down the signup—on Friday, 
January 17. 

‘ sa result of having hastily and errone- 
ously made their calculations for allocations 
to the States too much was allocated 
tosome States and too little to others to meet 
ee entions already incurred in the first 4 

ys. 2 


In California and Arizona the signup dur- 
ing the first 4 days was for approximately 
10 percent of the amount of money that was 
allocated to these States. Mississippi farm- 
ets signed $29 million in contracts and Mis- 
sissippi was allocated $20,900,000. South 
Carolina signed more than $19 million of 
Wonton _ was allocated $13 million. 

ay, January 17, we telephoned Rep- 
Tesentative McMILLAN, advising him to make 
& desperate effort to keep USDA from allo- 
cating funds until they had received the 
Teports of the States on the y Mon- 
day. He did make this desperate effort but 


Congress will provide the funds 
With which to make soil-bank ts on 
all the cotton acres offered these 4 
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been made in South Carolina since the shut- 
down after 4 days. There is little hope that 
any of these applications will ever become 
contracts. 

As it turns out, cotton farmers have been 
victimized through completely erroneous offi- 
cial information. It will be a long time be- 
fore farmers will again have any confidence 
in what comes out of USDA officially. 





The Oregon Coastal Ports Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, a timely 
editorial appearing in the February l, 
1958, edition of the Portland (Oreg.) 
Journal asks that Congress not stifle 
trade. Because Oregonians are taking 
firm steps to make their State a more 
active maritime State, I wish to bring 
this editorial feeling to the attention of 
the Congress, 

As background, I should explain that 
this past November 2 representatives 
from the coastal ports of Oregon, 
United States Army Engineers, Bureau 
of Land Management, State government, 
United States Forest Service, Maritime 
Administration, labor, and the press met 
in North Bend, Oreg. Their purpose in 
meeting was to discuss ways of* devel- 
oping the Oregon coast. 

‘ Five major topics were discussed: 

First. Development of markets for 
water shipments of Oregon products, 
and promotion of imports through Ore- 
gon coastal ports. 

Second. Harbor improvements. 

Third. Lateral roads for better ac- 
: cess“to the interior. 

Fourth. Harvesting and marketing of 
Federal timber. 

Fifth. Enlargement of sport and com- 
mercial fishery. 

I attended and took part in this initial 
gathering. I found these Oregonians 
enthusiastic and interested in develop- 
ment of their ports. 

The State, I should add, is blessed 
with many fine harbors. Some, like 
Coos Bay in my district, are major ports 
now. Others offer major potential. 

I am pleased to report that the Ore- 
gon Coastal Ports Federation has be- 
come a working entity. 

Charles Mahaffy of the port of Coos 
Bay is president. Other officers repre- 
sent a variety of coastal port areas in 
the State. In December the coast boost- 
ers met to discuss such prime needs as 
access roads upon which lumber and 
agricultural commodities .could move 
easily be brought to. the ports. And 
they worked out means by which to 
support the federation financially. 

. Trade is 
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For this reason, I call to the attention 
of my colleagues the following editorial, 
“Will Congress Stifle Trade?” 

Wut. Concress Srirte Trape? 


Congress is willing to act speedily on mat- 
ters relating to our military defenses against 
Russia. 

But there are many signs that Congress is 
going to balk on other phases of defense 
which in the long run may be of equal im- 
portance. 

President Eisenhower this week asked Con- 
gress for a 5-year extension of the recipro- 
cal trade program with increased powers for 
him to negotiate tariff cuts. 

The President had difficulty finding Re- 
publicans willing to introduce the legislation. 
Southern Democrats who once strongly sup- 
ported the reciprocal-trade program are said 
to be backing away from it because of the 
growth of new industries in their region 
which they want to protect from lower tariffs. 

The administration may not be able to 
push its program through Congress. Yet its 
failure to pass would be a major retreat to- 
ward isolationism at a time when most 
Americans recognize isolationism as com- 
pletely outdated. 

We have said it before, and it is worth re- 
peating, that trade isa weapon. The Soviets 
are using it assuch. Unless we are willing to 
stay in the game, they might be able to defeat 
us without firing a shot. 

The administration program retains all 
safeguards for American industry contained 
in the present act. In addition, it calls for 
increased authority to raise duties to remedy 
threatened or actual serious injury to domes- 
tic industries when found necessary after 
escape clause investigations. 

The Western European common market, 
embracing Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands, became 
operative January 1. The countries will have 
@ new common tariff on imports. Their 160 
million people constitute a tremendous mar- 
ket for us. Those countries are willing to 
negotiate with nations outside their common 
market, including the United States, on a 
reciprocal trade basis. For us to negotiate in 
a way that is advantageous to us requires 
extension of the trade-agreement legislation. 

Portiand is a port city. Trade is a great 
part of its economic life. Anything which 
hinders the development of trade is a blow 
to our city and, we believe, to the overall best 
interests of our country. 


= 





To Run Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with great interest that I noted 
in the St. Joseph News-Press, one of the 
outstanding papers of Missouri, a very 
excellent editorial about our colleague, 
WiLL1am R. Hutt, of Weston, Mo. This 
is an editorial with which all of us who 
have served with Bit. Hutt can readily 
endorse and agree. He has been an out- 
standing Congressman, who has placed 
the welfare of his people and the Nation 
above all considerations. His attendance 
to duty has been outstanding. 

All of Missouri can be proud of hav- 
ing such a fine representative in the 
Congress. 
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The editorial follows: 
To RuN AGAIN 


Congressman Wit11aM R. Hurt has an- 
nounced that he will seek reelection. He 
has represented the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict for 4 years. The former mayor of Weston 
states that he will run on his record. 

That record has been good during his two 
terms in Washington. His absentee record 
is astonishingly low. Never too busy to see 
his visiting constituents in Washington, he 
nonetheless has answered rollcall religiously 
and spent long hours in committee sessions. 

He has worked for sound farm legislation, 
fiood control, and conservation measures. As 
a member of the Public Works Committee he 
has taken an active role in the gigantic Fed- 
eral highway program. Congressman HULL 
has steadfastly opposed recognition of Red 
China, the lifting of regulations of natural 
gas at its source, Federal aid to education 
in its present structure, the present form 
of Federal flood insurance, and excessive and 
wasteful foreign aid. 

These stands, in large, voice the views of 
the residents of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

To date, no Republican has filed for Con- 
gress from this district. In our opinion, 
when one does it will be a token race. 





Veterans Should Participate in State De- 
partment’s Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS « 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp.a letter 
which I have written to the Secretary 
of State recommending that provision be 
made in the exchange of persons agree- 
ment negotiated with the Soviet Union 
for veterans and veterans groups to be 
represented. This suggestion has been 
advanced by the State Directors of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs through Col. Waldron 
Leonard, Director, Veterans’ Affairs for 
the District of Columbia. 

I have asked Secretary Dulles to con- 
sider this proposal and I hope that it will 
be favorably received by the Department 
of State. 


The letter follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., January 31, 1958. 
Fon: JOHN FosTeR DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: This has reference to 
the agreement which has been negotiated 
with the Soviet Union, referred to in the 
press as a comprehensive exchange of per- 
sons agreement. Press reports indicated 
that delegations in a wide range of fields 
and small groups of writers, composers, 
painters, scientists, and sports teams may be 
exchanged. 

Press reports which I have seen made no 
mention of an exchange of veteran groups 
and there is no indication that an in- 
dividual’s service in the Armed Forces, par- 
ticularly during World War II or Korea, may 
be given special consideration in the selec- 
tion of persons to participate in the ex- 
change, 7 
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IT am of the opinion that definite provi- 
sions should be made to include veteran 
groups and, where possible, wartime mili- 
tary service on the part of the individual 
should We considered in the selection of 
persons participating in the exchange. 
There is no group in our country better 
qualified to interpret the things they see 
while in Russia and properly evaluate the 
responsibilities which confront them as in- 
dividuals in the exchange, than our former 
servicemen who served this Nation during a 
time of war. Many of these individuals 
have had the opportunity to visit foreign 
countries and develop an appreciation for 
the problems of other nations. Probably 
most important of 4ll, these individuals, 
through their wartime service for the se- 
curity of this Nation, are in a better posi- 
tion to contribute to accomplishing the de- 
sired objectives of the proposed exchange. 
One method which has been proposed that 
would guarantee at least minimum veteran 
participation in this field would be to permit 
the Governor of each State to designate a 
veteran to represent the State in one of the 
chosen fields. 

I sincerely hope that this proposal can 
be given serious consideration. I will ap- 
preciate receiving your views on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, 





Our Air Tragedies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the air- 
eraft collisions over Los Angeles from 
January 31 through February 2, 1958, 
are tragic demonstrations of the grow- 
ing menace to life and limb ever present 
in the skies above us. 

The big crash over Norwalk on Feb- 


ruary 1, involving a Military Air Trans- ’ 


port Service airplane and a Navy patrol 
bomber took 48 precious lives. One of 
these was a housewife, blocks from the 
crash and-it is probably only through ex- 
treme luck that many more people living 
in the area were not killed or injured. 

Two other airplane collisions in the 
Los Angeles area claimed lives. Friday, 
January 31, 2 Air Force pilots were killed, 
and on Sunday, February 2, 5 persons in 
private planes. 

Only a short year ago 2 military 
planes collided over Pacoima in the Los 
Angeles area, killing 5 crewmen and 3 
children playing in a schoolyard below. 
Many school children were injured. 

What is the answer to all this? What 
are we going to do? Certainly swift and 
decisive action must be taken now to 
regulate air traffic if other and even more 
costly disasters are to be averted. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for inclusion in 
the Recorp editorials which appeared 
February 4, in the’Los Angeles Times and 
the Los Angeles Examiner, which I be- 
lieve sum up the seriousness of this prob- 
lem. The editorials follow: 


[From the Los Angeles Times of February 4, 
1958] 


‘TRAGEDY IN THE CROWDED Am 
Last weekend we had reminders 
@ how crowded is the air over Los Angeles, 
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Within the space of 2 days 53 lives were 

in air collisions involving both military and 
civilian planes. The terrible one was over 
Norwalk, where 48 people died in the crash of 
2 military planes. It was the worst air 
disaster in the history of the State. 

The usual investigations are under way ang 
since the Norwalk crash invofved two m ’ 
planes some time will probably elapse before 
the findings are made known. No doubt the 
death toll—miraculously, it wasn’t 
will spur the legislature and the Congress 
to renewed clamors for more rigorous air 
traffic control, particularly over heavily popu- 
lated regions. : 

No one knows now whether the most ad. 
vanced controls would have prevented these 
collisions, There is always the Possibility of 
human error; the strictest rules and regu- 
lations cannot cover every contingency. 

There is one very definite fact, however: 
Air space, over metropolitan areas is ¢con- 
tracting steadily. Private and military in. 
terests have been contesting for air space: as 
recently as last week an assembly subcom- 
mittee heard testimony on a bill go 
the allotment of space to military and pri- 
vate aircraft over the State. Some civil ay- 
thorities have contended that the military 
has been allotted too much; the crash over 
Norwalk. however, indicates that the military 
has its problems. 

The Curtis report filed with the President 
last year sought to analyze some of the 
problems. In the voluminous findings the 
report had this significant point to make: 
“The present manual system of air-traffic 
control has been unable to efficiently absorb 
a growth in aircraft population from 29,000 
in 1936 to the present 90,000, except by 
patchwork improvements and _ short-term 
quick fixes.” 

Even more ominous are surveys which have 
shown California as leading all other States 
in frequency of near collisions in the air. A 
little less than a year ago the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board received figures which declared 
that the air over Los Angeles was the scene 
of more near collisions than any other city in 
the Nation. 

In 1956 there were 275 planes simultane 
ously airborne on a typically busy day in the 
Los Angeles area; by 1975 this number is 
expected to grow to 700. Intermingled in 
the present-day traffic is every type of plane, 
both military and civil, and jet transports 
are only a year or two away to complicate 
the picture still further. 

Near collisions don’t make headlines, of 
course, but they do add to a growing mass* 
of statistics that stress the imperative need 
for action which will prevent them from be- 
coming collisions in the future. 

If the Norwalk tragedy can serve to speed 
this day then the sacrifice of all those lives 
will not have been wholly in vain. 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner of Tuesday, 
February 4, 1958] > 
Our AiR TRAGEDIES . 

In the air over a densely populated section 
of the Los Angeles metropolitan area, . 
death last weekend spelled out large ang 
plain the drastic necessity of putting aif — 
plane traffic under better regulation and 
control. canes § 

Three midair collisions in 3 on ! 
southern California killed 55 persons: ys 
2 Air .Force pilots over Barstow; Saturday, 
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1958 
This confronts us with the dire warning 
that unless we do something about it, air- 
plane traffic in the skies.will in time become 
more deadly than automobile traffic on the 


OTe usual demands for offitial investiga- 
tions are already being made. They should, 
of course, be carried out, to learn®*anything 
that will come of use later_on. 
This is not the time at all to scold, lament, 
or deplore. 
It is rather the time to get busy, to honor 
the dead by making the air safe for the living. 
It is also urgent to call together the best 
brains in aviation to draw up effective plans 
that will protect the people who fly and the 
people who are flown over. ; 
‘" Only last March, on the eve of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board hearing over the Pacoima 
disaster, the Examiner described the problem 
exhaustively and graphically in a feature, 
Our Shrinking Airspace. 
Some improvements followed over the San 
Fernando Valley. There were noticeably 
fewer sonic booms, better routing of test 
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ts. 
the conditions that Our Shrinking Air- 
space foretold would make air collisions 
more and more probable, are no longer 
to any one area or any one incident. 

They have become general, as last week- 
end so cruelly proved. : 

We are now faced with practical saturation 
of commercial and military flights. We must 
race to meet the challenge with a proper and 
workable system of control. 

let a meeting be called of Federal and 
commercial air services, of airport officials, of 
everybody who is airwise and experienced. 

Let them give us their best counsel, and let 
us then implement their conclusions— 
strictly and constantly. 
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Subscription Television 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill which, if enacted, would 
prohibit the Federal Communications 

on from granting to anyone 
the right to charge viewers for programs 
carried over the airwaves. Specifically, 
this sets out to prohibit subscription 
or pay TV. ; 

Subscription television—or pay TV or 

toll TV—refers to any of the various 
by which a television viewer 
Would be charged for watching certain 
- The proponents of these 
devices can make them sound very at- 


tractive, promising new of and 
Senerally improved talon program- 
ing, and the absence of “commercials” 
or sponsors’ . 
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authorized by the PCC, developed some 
very valuable information on this sub- 
ject. The weight of the evidence, it 
seems to me, is preponderantly against 
pay TV. * Opinion polls have shown an 
overwhelming public aversion to paying 
for television programs, and this has 
been the sentiment of my constituents 
as reflected in their letters and conver- 
sations with me. 

This is not a small problem. -Forty- 
three million-American homes have tele- 
vision sets. The average family watches 
television more than 35 hours a week. 
In addition, television has become in- 
creasingly important as a means of dis- 
seminating news and information, and 
the economic impact of its advertising 
is difficult to measure. 

There are parties on both sides of this 
argument that have large investments to 
protect, and while the Government 
should be considerate of these invest- 
ments, the question should be resolved 
in terms of public interest, not private 
interest. The airways belong to the 
public, and their continued use to bring 
television programs to the people with- 
out charge must be safeguarded. The 
FCC recently authorized pay TV tests 
in 20 major cities for a 3-year period, to 
determine facts upon which to base a 
final decision on licensing such opera- 
tions. I believe. the Congress itself 
should exercise authority in this matter, 
because it is a new concept of broad 
national interest. Television has be- 
come an important part of our way of 
life, and we are anxious to see that it is 
operated so as to provide maximum 
benefit to the public and the Nation. 





Governor Harriman Opposes Slash in 
National Guard Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
armed services are presently carrying 
out a large-scale reduction in force. In 
the following letter which I received 
from Governor Harriman, dated January 
31, 1958, it is pointed out that the Presi- 
dent in his budget for fiscal year 1959 
proposes further cuts in our armed man- 
power. This situation deserves the care- 
ful attention of the Congress: 

StTaTe or New York, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, January 31, 1958. 
The Honorable Asranam J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Ape: You will by now have received 
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2,700 to a total of approximately 24,300. This 
would follow the cut ordered last year which 
has already forced us to discharge 1,020 fight- 
ing men. s 

I think you will agree that we must main- 
tain a balanced Defense Establishment, and 
that we cannot afford to cut back on our 
National Guard. The Russians, who have 
intercontinental missiles, continue to main- 
tain 175 army divisions, while we have only 
15 divisions in active service. 

I urge you to do everything possible to 
maintain the fighting power of the Nation’s 
27 National Guard divisions, including par- 
ticularly the New York 27th Armored Divi- 
sion and 42d Infantry Division. 

Sincerely, 
AVERELL HARRIMAN. 





Need for Brains 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this week a 
2-day session was held to discuss Amer- 
ica’s resources to meet the scientific chal- 
lenge at Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

I believe the comments of the following 
editorials from the Hartford Courant, the 
Hartford Times, and the New Britain 
Herald signify the great interest this sub- 
ject and education in general holds for 
the people in Connecticut. 

Ever since coming to Congress, I have 
taken a great interest in the various 
problems of education and have present- 
ed and will present several bills to im- 


prove our educational! syste 
I believe these editorials, which follow, 
are most timely. 
[From the Hartford Times of February 4, 
1958 | 


NEED For BRAINnNs 


One of the most penetrating analyses of 
where we stand in relation to the Soviet 
Union was launched on a broad front at a 
eonference in New Haven that opened Mon- 
day. 

Prominent educators and others in high 
places are attending the 2-day session called 
to discuss “America’s Human Resources To 
Meet the Scientific Challenge.” A message 
from President Eisenhower set the tone of 
the conference. He said. that the “security 
of our Nation and the peace of the world 
require all the ingenuity and energy the 
American people can muster.” 

Among the leading figures taking part in 
the round-table discussion are Dr. James A. 
Killian Jr., special assistant to the President 
for science and technology; Dr. Howard L. 
Bevis,~chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Scientists amd Engimeers; Alfred C. 
Nea}, president of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, and Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, former Air Porce Secretary. 

Very wisely Dr. Killian urged that more at- 
tention be paid to the needs of those with 
high talent. He proposed a search for the 
brains in school and then proper foun- 
dations for them in mathematics and science. 
He also suggested more efficient use of liberal 
arts colleges. 

Certainly these are basic considerations in 
any broad program for meeting the scientific 
and other challenges of the years immediate- 
ly ahead. We must speedily set up ma- 
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chinery that will assure every gifted and 
above-avernge youth the opportunity fully 
to develop his mind We cannot longer af- 
ford to open our college doors to any and 
all students just beeause they happen to 
want to go to college and manage to get 
in. There just isn’t room for them. 

There appear to be too many able youths 
in our high schools today who should attend 
college but who do not go because they have 
not been properly inspired to develop fully 
their intellectual capacities. These stu- 
dents must be reached and encouraged to 
continue their education. é 

Dr. Bevis, president-emeritus of Ohio 
State University, stated a blunt truth when 
he told the conference: 

“Cooking classes for boys, community liv- 
ing courses and other vague offerings in our 
educational system will have to be sacri- 
ficed if America hopes to catch up to the 
Russians.” 

However, our efforts must be of sterner 
stuff than merely trying to keep abreast of 
the Russians. Dr. Bevis observed that: 

“We will grossly misinterpret the demands 
of the age we live in if we raise our sights 
no higher than to matcher surpass the Rus- 
sians.” 

We have reached a point in history where 
the day of the so-called snap course and the 
philosophy of just getting by must be swiftly 
abandoned. We must quickly face up to the 
fact that our salvation as a nation will de- 
pend on a reorientation of our thinking. 
We must understand that the soft and plush 
road is not the one that leads to survival. 
The New Haven conference is an attempt to 
set this new course. 





[From the Hartford Courant of 
February 5, 1958] 


TuHE SOVIET CHALLENGE IN THE EDUCATION 
FIELD 


There was a single theme that was domi- 
nant in the just concluded conference on the 
scientific challenge held at Yale. It was sum- 
marized this way: 

“Even were the Soviet threat to disappear 
overnight, our problems related to science 
and education would not change; the rate of 
growth of our need for scientists and engi- 
neers would not slacken; our serious need for 
a greater understanding of science and tech- 
nology on the part of the general public 
would not lessen.” 

The conference had been sponsored by the 
President’s Committee on Scientists and En- 
gineers and by the William Benton Founda- 
tion. It was intended to spotlight the issues 
surrounding scientific manpower and the 
Soviet challenge. It drew some of the biggest 
names in science, education, and the pub- 
lications industry. But, aside from a rousing 
conclusion by Dr. Lee DuBridge, the sessions 
were slow to get off the ground. There was 
a feeling the problems were familiar. It was 
up to the American people to do something 
about them. 

Sputnik had shaken the complacency of the 
American people. Now that Explorer was 
orbiting, there were signs of a new com- 
placency appearing, a sort of knew-it-all- 
the-time attitude. But the problems have 
not vanished. We need, as Allen Dulles said, 
to help pool the scientific assets of the United 
States with those of the free world wherever 
it will advance the common good and mutual 
defense. We need to redress a grave imbal- 
ance in research that sees us relying on for- 
eign talent for postdoctoral projects. We 
need to allocate our own resources to do what 
we have to do and what we want to do, as 
best we can. Above all we, as a people, must 
recognize the complexity and the urgency of 
the educational problems facing this Nation 
in the scientific age. 

Although we can be reassured that our 
present situation is not one of poverty versus 
the Soviet might, the future is not so prom- 
ising. 


What concerns us is the dynamic_ 
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growth of Soviet military and industrial 
might. We must not, as Dr. Nicholas DeWitt, 
of Harvard’s Russian Research Center, said, 
continue to be misled by shifting reappraisals 
of Soviet strength. We should be concerned 
with long-term policies for our own strength 
and requirements. It is vital, for as Walter 
Rostow, of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, remarked, the children we educate 
today must cope with the industrial nations 
that are developing in Russia, China, and 
India for the future. 

{From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald of 

February 4, 1958] 


BALANCE IN EDUCATION 


Music educators gathered here last week- 
end heard some sound advice regarding the 
future of American schools. Speaker after 
speaker reiterated the same point: A sense 
of balance is needed in American education. 

In a way, it is surprising that that mes- 
sage has to be made. That’s especially true 
when the message has to be made by edu- 
cators and for educators. Yet, it seems to 
be a necessary, defensive reaction for many 
teachers today. 

The public appeal for more and better 
trained scientists remains at a fever pitch. 
At the National Science Foundation meet- 
ings at Yale this week, Dr. Alan Waterman 
claimed: “In our education system we are 
not realizing our full potentialities in pro- 
fessional manpower. Immediate attention 
must be focused on manpower capabilities 
in science and engineering, without which 
we cannot compete.” 

The demand for more and better trained 
scientists and engineers is an extremely im- 
portant one. It is not, however, the only 
part of our educational system, nor should it 
be. 

Another speaker at Yale yesterday, was 
Dr. James Killian, the President’s special 
assistant for science and technology, who 
touched on the same subject. He said “we 
must deemphasize the hot rodders among 
our youth and encourage the hot minds.” 

Dr. Killian’s remark was more in focus 
with the true needs of our times than the 
comments of some publ’c officials who would 
have everything connected with education 
veered toward scientific training. 

Possibly the most significant aspect of all 
of the comments discussed here is that they 
are part of a good, healthy introspection of 
our educational standards and objectives. 
Fortunately, the direction of this self- 
analysis seems to be toward higher quality, 
as illustrated by Br. Killian’s remarks, and 
toward a sense of balance, as emphasized 
-by the music teachers here, 





The Facts Concerning Our 
Missile Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS » 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 
Mr. BUDGE.-. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


include an editorial from the Wyoming 
State Tribune of January 21, 1958: 
Tue Facts 
Question. “How'de you account for Rus- 
sia’s apparent ability to outstrip the United 


States in reaching into space?” 
The answer, by Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
America’s top missile expert :. 


“The main reason is that the United States banks 


had no ballistic missile program worth men- 







February ¢ 
tioning between 1945 and 1951. These ¢ 
years, during which the Russians Obviously 
laid the groundwork for their large rocket 
program, are irretrievably lost. * * ¢ m7, 
our present djlemma is not due to the fact 
that we are not working hard enough now. 
but that we did not work hard enough during 
the first 6 to 10 years after the war.” 





- Inflation Arithmetic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the request of former colleague 
Hon. Edward Lowber Stokes, of Penn- 
Sylvania, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article by 
Henry Hazlitt appearing in Newsweek 
of February 10, 1958: 

INFLATION ARITHMETIC 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Most of us still give lipservice to the ideal 
of preventing further inflation; yet we ad- 
vocate the very policies that increase infia- 
tion. Even the banking community is not 
exempt. 

A few weeks ago, the Economic Policy 
Commission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation proposed a general lowering of re- 
serve requirements against deposits. The 
reserve requirements against checking de- 
posits are now 20 percent for banks in cen- 
tral reserve cities (New York and Chicago); 
18 percent for banks in 48 reserve cities; and 
12 percent for country banks. The ABA 
recommends that these be reduced even- 
tually to only 10 percent against demand 
deposits for all member banks no matter 
where located. In addition, it recommends 
that reserves against time deposits be re- 
duced from 5 percent to 2 percent, and 
finally that vault cash be counted as part of 
required reserves. 


FED PLANS 


The member banks are not alone in such 
recommendations, Serious Washington Te- 
ports indicate that the Federal Reserve 
Board is planning to increase the Nation's 
supply of bank credit sharply by reducing 
bank reserve requirements, and has failed 
to reach agreement merely about the exact 
timing of the announcement and the i 

rate 





cific plan. It is meanwhile significant 
the cut in the Federal Reserve discount ™ 
from,3% to 3 percent in mid-November was 
followed by a further cut in late Janualy 
to 2% percent. # 
The huge inflationary potential in the 
ABA proposal can be seen from a simple ¢al- 
culation. On December 25, the required re 
serves of all Federal Reserve member bat 
came to $18.9 billion. Calculating 
spectively for central reserve city banks, Te — 
serve city banks, and country banks, we #28 
that they would have permitted the mel 
banks to make sufficient loans and im 
ments to create demand deposits to 

































of only 10 percent against demand opt 
they could create demand deposits of 
billion—an increase of more 
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1958 
rcent against deposit and note lia- 
and Prespectively. But since 1945. they 
pave been required to keep only 25 percent 
ves in gold certificates against 
note liabilities combined. On January 
%, they kept a gold certificate reserve of $22 
pillion, or 47.3 percent, against combined 
note and deposit Mabilities of about 46.7 bil- 
jion. If they increased their own liabilities 
to reduce their gold certificate reserves to 
only 25 percent, those Habilities would go 
to some $88 billion. Depending on the per- 
centage of the increase that went into creat- 
ts for the member banks, those 
ts could increase from the present $19 
pillion to $40 billion or even to $60 billion. 
If the member banks then kept only 10 per- 
cent reserve against deposits, their demand 
ts would inerease from the present 
$117 billion to $400 billion or even $600 


billion. 
POTENTIAL INFLATION 


Several conclusions are suggested by these 
theoretical calculations. There are enor- 
mous inflationary potentialities even under 
the present Federal Reserve law. These in- 
flationary potentialities could and should be 
cut off by a change in the law. If the pri- 
vate banking community, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities, or Congress want to cut off 
these possibilities, this is the place to begin. 
The big city banks are right when they argue 
that the present differentials in reserve re- 
quirements are obsolete and unfair. But the 
way to cure this discrepancy is not to lower 
the reserve requirements for everybody, but 
to equalize them (over a long period) at the 
present average level. 

The agitation for lower reserves shows the 
inflationary psychology that follows when 
the gold standard is abandoned. If the re- 
serves themselves are only paper, even bank- 
ers begin to wonder why it is necessary to 


keep them at all. 





So Russia Is Ahead ve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
Wish to bring to the attention of my col- 
here an editorial from the Janu- 
ary 22 issue of the Wesleyan Methodist 
which was sent to me by one of my 
in Ohio. 
The editorial is as follows: 
So Russia Is AHEAD 
From every side we hear the same cry: 
is ahead. When we examine her 
deeds and doings for 1957 the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist is willing that she should be ahead— 
we want no part in her accomplishments. 


She is-ahead in opression, butchery, and 
enslavement of the Polish ; oe 


She is ahead in the use of the veto power 


4m the U. N. when effort are made to improve 


fone and ease national and racial 
‘She is ahead in 
talset duplicity, deceit, intrigue, 


|, SheJs ahead in putting sputnik into 
_ Mit far, far behind in putting bread into 


the mouths of the 
ieeecks of the trecae tt aang. on 
‘amit 8 ahead in talk about war 


She is ahead in the science of destruction, 


Yet she is in the : 
Mumanitec” ‘2° Primmer in the sctence of 


& 
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Russia is enslaved by a handful of cruel, 
power-made, God-defying tyrants, chief of 
whom has been named Man of the Year by 
Time magazine. This is an insult to decency, 
to scholarship, to religion. The Wesleyan 
Methodist protests against the selection. It 
repudiates the selection utterly. 

Every reader is called to prayer and self- 
humiliation that God will deal in mercy 
with our great Nation. The day of calamity 
draws on. God will bring every man into 
judgment. And those who refuse His love 
will endure His wrath. “There is a God in 
heaven,” said Daniel, “and he changeth times 
and seasons.” —O. G. W. 





Federal Longshore Safety Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call attention of the House, a recom- 
mendation made by Mr. Eisenhower in 
his economic report. In discussing the 
need for continuing action to safeguard 
personal welfare, the President again 
advocated intensified efforts to develop 
and enforce adequate safety standards 
aimed at reducing the grim toll of occu- 
pational accidents. The President then 
went on to note: 

A special responsibility of the Federal 
Government in this area of personal welfare 
could be discharged more fully if legislation 
were enacted enabling the Secretary of Labor 
to prescribe and enforce safety standards for 
Jongshoremen. Enactment of such a law is 
recommended. 


Not only do I subscribe to the overall 
recommendation of the President, but as 
one who comes from a major pert area, 
Seattle, Wash., I am particularly grati- 
fied by his request for legislation to es- 
tablish an enforceable safety program 
covering longshoremen and related mar- 
itime workers. I would like to discuss 
this subject briefly and commend its 
early consideration by the House. 

For many years longshoring has 
ranked, along with mining and logging, 
as 1 of the 3 most hazardous occupations 
in the country. Statistics assembled by 
the Department of Labor reveal a shock- 
ing number of accidents and deaths each 
year. In his annual report for the fis- 
cal year 1956, the Secretary of Labor dis- 





closed that a total of 69,755 work - 


injuries had been tabulated under 
the Longshoremen’s Compensation Act. 
These injuries not only required the pay- 
ment of many millions ef dollars for 
compensation and medical treatment, 
but likewise accounted for an undeter- 
mined and staggering cost in human suf- 
fering. : 

To explain the accident picture in 
longshoring more simply, I will cite some 
information brought to my attention. 


\In a meeting of some 2,000 longshore 
‘ workers, all those who at some time had 


suffered an injury were asked to raise 
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standards in maritime cargo handling. 
The Federal Government, the States, the 
employers and wunions—all have co- 
operated in a variety of programs and 
joint actions to reduce accidents. In 
some areas, particularly on the west 
coast, as I am informed, some improve- 
ment has been brought about. But the 
fact remains, as shown by the figures, 
that the full answer has not yet been 
developed. 

One of the main gaps in waterfront 
safety is found in existing Federal law, 
which has jurisdiction over cargo 
handling aboard ships and ship repair 
work in drydocks. The present safety 
provisions applying to these operations 
are embodied in section 41 of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. What we find is that the 
Department of Labor, which administers 
this law, can only recommend or advise 
when it comes to safety regulations. 
The Department has no power to en- 
force safety standards. 

I am a firm believer in the utilization 
of persuasion, education, and voluntary 
methods of enforcement in this field. 
But experience in the longshore indus- 
try, as well as in industry generally, 
shows that such an approach cannot 
cope fully with the problem of safety. 
Some form of enforcement must be ap- 
plied to control the few who so often 
refuse to abide by voluntary regulations. 

In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that most of our United 
States flagships adhere to high stand- 
ards of safety in their gear and other 
cargo-handling equipment. But the 
same cannot be said for many foreign 
ships that utilize our ports. These, I 
am informed, are the worst offenders. 
Reports establish that many of these 
foreign ships are old and rundown, with 
gear and facilities that cause a wide va- 
riety of accidents. 

What is even more to the point is the 
fact that our Government is helpless 
when it comes to foreign cargo ships. 
To the best of my knowledge, no safety 
regulations, with respect to cargo han- 
dling, can be enforced. This is one of 
the significant and important gaps in 
existing programs applying to the wa- 
terfront. 

The States can, of course, meet a part 
of this problem. They can exercise ju- 
risdiction over the docks, over the piers. 
For example, my own State of Washing- 
ton has put into effect one of the finest 
maritime safety programs to be found 
in the country. But that program stops 
at the water’s edge, at the gangplank. 
And, unfortunately, statistics indicate 
that some 60 percent of longshore acci- 
dents occur aboard ship. 

As I understand it, what the President 
urges is that effective safety standards 
for longshoremen and ship-repair work- 
ers, such as we now have in the State of 
Washington, be extended from the dock 
to embrace work performed on ships or 
in drydocks.. With this recommenda- 
tion I strongly and heartily concur. 

It is my intention to see that legisla- 
tion in line with the President’s recom- 
mendation is eonsidered as quickly as 
possible by the appropriate committee of 
the House. I shall also do everything 
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possible to speed such legislation along, 
to the end that an adequate and en- 
forcible Federal longshore and ship- 
repair safety program is approved by 
the 85th Congress. 

This is an area of personal welfare 
which deserves the earnest attention 
and support of every Member of the 
House. 





Statement in Support of H. R. 9814 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House a statement which I 
presented to the Wheat Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
on February 6, 1958: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE J. FLOYD 
BREEDING, DEMOCRAT, OF KANSAS, In SUPPORT 
oF H. R. 9814 BEFoRE THE WHEAT SUBCOM- 
MITTEE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
first I should like to express my appreciation 
for this opportunity to be heard on the bill, 
H. R. 9814, which I introduced on January 
8, 1958. 

The bill simply provides for an amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
to allow acreage planted to the 1958 crop of 
winter wheat in excess of wheat acreage 
allotments to be considered in .establishing 
future wheat acreage allotments. 

I should like to make clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that neither this bill, H. R. 9814, nor I, at 
the present time, contemplate any material 
revision of the wheat program as it is con- 
stituted presently. 

What I am attempting to do, in simple 
justice and fairness, is to exempt from that 
penalty the wheat producer who planted in 
1957 for harvest in 1958 without knowledge 
or notice of the penalty—until after he had 
completed seeding. 

I am merely proposing that the 1957 win- 
ter wheat planter, who planted in excess of 
allotment for harvest in 1958, without knowl- 
edge of additional possible penalties to be 
suffered under Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son’s interpretation of section 2 of public 
law 85-203, the so-called feed-wheat legisla- 
tion be freed from that penalty; namely, los- 
ing a portion of his base acreage allotment in 
punishment for overseeding. 

Subsection (h) of section 334 of Public 
Law 85-203 states that “notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no acreage in the 
commercial wheat-producing area seeded to 
wheat for harvest as grain in 1958 or there- 
after in excess of acreage allotments shall be 
considered in -establishing future State, 
county, and farm acreage allotments.” 

It has been determined, that either by 
law or by United States Department of Ag- 
riculture ruling—and apparently there is 
some controversy over this point—that the 
operation of the above-cited section would 
cause the wheat farmer who plants in excess 
of allotment to suffer the ioss of a portion 
of his base acreage allotment. At the mo- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, I am not disputing the 
law, the ruling, or the penalty. . 

Mr. Earl W. Chapman, acting State ad- 
ministrative officer for the Kansas State ASC 
Committee, in a letter, dated October 29, 
1957, to Mr. Raymond J. Pollock, director of 
the grain division of the United States De- 
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partment of Agriculture sets forth the time- 
date sequence of USDA notification to the 
Kansas State ASC committee, relative to 
Public Law 85-203: 

“We are aware of the fact that the act 
was passed on August 28, 1957. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1957, we received a telegram dated 
in Washington, D. C., August 30, 1957, 
signed by H. L. Manwaring, deputy admin- 
istrator for production adjustment relating 
to the Feed Wheat Law signed by the Pres- 
ident on August 28. The information typed 
at the top of the telegram indicates that it 
left Washington at 4 p. m. on August 30. 
Included as the last statement in this tele- 


*’ gram was the following: ‘Law also provides 


that for 1958 and thereafter any wheat acre- 
age in excess of the farm allotment will not 
be considered in establishing future State, 
county and farm allotments.’ On Septem- 
ber 3, 1957, in a memorandum to all county 
ASC officers we quoted the above referred 
telegram in its entirety. 

“On or about September 4, 1957, we also 
received a United States Department of Ag- 
riculture release dated August 30, 1957, on 
the subject USDA Outlines 30-Acre Farm- 
Use Wheat Production Provisions. Included 
in this 2-page release as the second para- 
graph was the following: ‘Another provision 
contained in this law provides that no acre- 
age seeded to wheat for harvest as grain in 
1958 or thereafter in excess of the wheat- 
acreage allotment on any farm regardless 
of the size of the wheat allotment shall be 
considered in establishing future State, 
county or farm acreage allotments.” In a 
memorandum dated September 4, 1957, to 
all county ASC offices we quoted this press 
release in its entirety. 

“On or after September 14, 1957, we re- 
ceived .notice GR-400 containing instruc- 
tions and forms to be used in operating the 
feed-wheat program. An advance draft of 
section 24 to be inserted in Wheat Marketing 
Quota Handbook 3—Wheat was attached to 
notice GR-400 and in paragraph 115 therein 
quoted the provisions of Public Law 85-203. 
These instructions were issued to all county 
ASC offices on September 17, 1957, in a mem- 
orandum on the subject Instructions and 
Forms to be Used in Operating Feed Wheat 
Program. 

“Notice GR-404 dated September 26, 1957, 
on the subject Information With Respect 
to 1958 Excess Wheat Farms was received in 
this office on October 3, 1957, and a copy of 
this memorandum was issued to all county 
ASC offices in a letter from this office dated 
October 4, 1957.” 

Notice, Mr. Chairman, that not until Oc- 
tober 3, 1957, did the Kansas State ASC 
Committee receive USDA information which 
spelled out specifically the operation of Pub- 
lic Law 85-203 as it applies to excess-wheat 
farms—particularly, the penalties involved 
for planting wheat in excess of allotment. 
USDA notifications prior to notice GR-404, 
dated September 26, 1957, and received at 
the Kansas State ASC Committee on October 
3, 1957, from my observation simply restate 
subsection (h) of the law: “That no acreage 
seeded to what for harvest as grain in 1958 
or thereafter in excess of the wheat acreage 
allotment on any farm regardless of the 
size of the wheat allotment shall be con- 
sidered in establishing future State, county, 
or farm-acreage allotments.” 

Although, information received by the 
Kansas State ASC Committee, prior to Oc- 
tober 3, 1957, was made public by the com- 
mittee, presumably that information was 
not sufficient for a clear interpretation of 
the law and ifs consequences, for none was 
made. 
Committee receipt.of notice GR-404 on Oc- 
tober 3, 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a wheat farmer 
all my life, and for almost 30 years in the 
district which I represent; and I know that 
winter wheat operators in my area begin 
planting as early as anges, 15. Under the 


, 


That is, prior to Kansas State ASC. 






February 6 


revised law, there just was not 


the loss of some of his base-acreage 
ment. In fact, many of the People in 
immediate area were finished seeding bed 
fore October 4, 1957. I am proposing that 
the 1957 winter wheat farmer be 
for 1958 from the penalties of the game be. 
cause he was not made aware of the rules 
of the game before he started to Play, 

I have been informed that my bill, as 
written, would also free from the 
acreage-loss penalty for *1958 the 
30-acre wheat farmer, thereby causing a con. 
siderable amount of wheat-acreage allotment 
to be shifted from western commercial whegt 
producing areas. In order to avoid that 
eventuality, I have prepared an am 
to H. R. 9814 to exclude the 30-acre f, 
from the provisions of the bill. 7) 
that amendment for your consideration, 

Mr. Chairman, with your pe I 
should also like to submit for inclusion in 
the record several typical letters I have re. 
ceived pertaining to this subject from wheat 
farmers in my area of Kansas, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and m 
of the committee, for this opportunity to be 
heard. x 

Proposed amendment to H. R. 9814: That 
the first sentence of subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 334 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 is amended by inserting after “1959” 
the following: “(other than acreage seeded 
to wheat in 1957 for harvest in 1958 except 
acreage exempt from marketing quota pro- 
visions pursuant to subsection (f) abovye),” 


i 





Stockholders’ Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter, dated January 31, 
1958, which I received from Mr. George 
Seeman, a stockholder of a national 
bank. Mr. Seeman points out that there 
are rights of stockholders which will be 
abrogated if we rush through the Con- 
gress, the bill now before the House 
Banking and Currency C 
known as the Financial Institutions 
Act: 

Peters, WriTer & CHRISTENSEN, INC.,, 

Denver, Colo., January 31, 1958. 
Re Senate bill 1451. : 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. _ 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MuLrER: At the pret 
ent time national bank stockholders 
three valuable property rights. The Tt 
to dividends. The right to receive 108%: 
ing value. And the right of mandatory 
cumUlative voting. These valuable 
erty rights should not be denied 
bank stockholders. 

Mandatory cumulative voting is the 
type of voting that is meaningful to 
publie stockholders in national 
elimination of mandatory cumulative 
wilk denote that a half million 
women in the United States are ¢ 
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have their life savings invested in ft. 
mo deprive these ‘people of the only means 
they have to supervise and safeguard their 
investment would certainly be unfair and 
tie. 
Respectfully yours, 
8 GorGe SEEMAN, 
Stockholder of a National Bank. 





UAW Profit-Sharing Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the president of the United.Auto Work- 
ers, Mr. Walter Reuther, has stated that 
one of the demands to be made by the 





union in its 1958 contract negotiations © 


with the automobile manufacturers is a 
profit-sharing plan. This is potentially 
one of the most significant developments 
in the labor-management field in recent 


rs. 
 — of the far-reaching effects of 
such a proposal not only on the national 
economy but also the local economy of 
Flint and Lansing—both being important 
centers of automobile manufacturing 
and the two largest cities in the Sixth 
District of Michigan—I feel that the edi- 
torial comments of the Flint Journal 
and the Lansing State Journal should be 
placed in the Recorp. Under leave to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the Flint Jour- 
nal of January 31, 1958, entitled “Profit’ 
Sharing and the Record,” and the State 
Journal of February 2, 1958, entitled 
“UAW Demands Affect Whole Nation.” 
The editorials follow: 
[Prom the Flint Journal of January 31, 1958] 
Prorir SHARING AND THE RECORD 
Walter Reuther wants to share in the 
Profits of the automobile manufacturers. 
In addition to further wage and fringe bene- 
_ fits, he has proposed -a profit-sharing plan 
, Which the UAW will strive for in its 1958 
contract negotiations. 7 
In view of that fact, an excerpt from the 
Tecord is of more than ordinary interest: 
“Profit sharing is a backward,” it 
Teads. “It brings another uncertainty into 
the worker’s life. It makes it impossible for 
him to depend on the money he hopes to 
get, and on which his family is planning for 


the things it wants and needs. Manage- - 


ment people know this is true * * *, 
‘A wrong decision on how much inventory 
should be carried by the firm may wipe out 
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doesn’t give the workers a steady income 
se. 

“Since the days of Gompers, both AFL 
and CIO leaders have consistently argued 
for a square deal in the pay with- 
out the nightmare of bonuses, accounting 
reports, trick computations, and speedups 
that come with the dream of a split of the 
et profits. * * * 

. t is the UAW position and one for 
whieh the union and its membership will 
continue to fight with everything at hand.” 

So stated the monthly bulletin of the 
UVUAW’'s research department in April 1949. 

It might well have pointed out, but 
neglected to do so, that the same uncer- 
tainty which profit sharing might intro- 
duce into a worker’s life, exists now for the 
shareholder. Wrong decisions, mistakes in 
buying . materials, poor engineering, selec- 
tion of incompetent management personnel, 
all can work to the detriment of the in- 
vestor. 

That is a risk he takes when he invests his 
money in the hopes of receiving dividends 
on it—money which helps create the tools of 
production and which creates more jobs for 
workers. 

When a person invests his money, he gets 
no guaranty that he will get any return. 
He-does so in the knowledge that he may 
even lose part or all of it. That is the risk 
he takes. 

Mr. Reuther spent considerable time testi- 
fying this week before the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Committee on the injustice 
of a GM shareholder earning as much from a 
$9,000 investment made in 1947 as a worker 
could earn. 

One cannot help wonder what his attitude 
would be if, under different economic condi- 
tions, that investor had lost his $9,000. 

Mr. Reuther told the Senate group that 
10 years ago he would not have suggested 
profit sharing because the economy’s main 
need then was more capacity. He said that 
if there is a need to extend capacity, earn- 
ings ought to be channeled to capital-cre- 
ating purposes. But now, he stated, we 
have the capacity, but we are wasting 25 
percent of it. 

His profit-sharing scheme, he contends, 
would get the ball rolling again and put 
that idle 25 percent of capacity back to 
work. j 

For the sake of discussion, let us assume 
that he is correct, and that his scheme 
would accomplish what he says it would. 

Question: Would we not then need even 
more capacity? And if so, where would the 
money come from which would be needed to 
create it, if the funds normally set aside for 
expansion of capacity were diverted, under 
his plan, into other channels? Could we 
count on Mr. Reuther and the beneficiaries 
of his plan to help create that additional 
capacity? ; 

Reuther’s answer to that question might 
be as interesting as it would be devious. 

One can only conclude, if as he says, labor 
leaders since the days of Sam Gompers have 
consistently opposed participating in profit- 
sharing plans, that Reuther’s present posi- 
tion is inconsistent and not_in the best labor 
tradition. 


[From the Lansing State Journal of 

Pebruary 2, 1958] ; 

UAW Demanvs AFFECT WHOLE NaTION 
The approaching contract negotiations be- 
tween the United Automobile Workers and 
e automobile manufacturers are certain to 
have a profound effect. upon the entire Na- 
tion. The automobile industry is big busi- 


* ness. in America and the economics of the 


industry affects everyone, directly or indi- 


rectly. 
_. Preliminary skirmishes show rather clearly 
that the UAW, through its spokesman and 
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president, Walter Reuther, and the auto in- 
dustry, as represented by Harlow Curtice, 
president of General Motors, are well aware 
of the importance of puDlic opinion in the 
forthcoming labor negotiations. 

Reuther tossed the first bomb with an- 
nouncement of the UAW’s goal of achieving 
a profit-sharing plan for automobile work- 
ers. In an obvious bid for public support for 
his scheme, the union official also tossed as 
bait a proposal that a portion of profits be 
passed on to consumers in the form of re- 
bates on purchases. 

The fact that such a scheme is completely 
unworkable—a reality that certainly must 
have occurred to Mr. Reuther—is relatively 
unimportant in the current maneuverings 
because it is obvious that the union presi- 
dent never really anticipated that the pro- 
posal would be acceptable to the automobile 
industry. It was designed to produce the 
idea that the union is as much interested 
in the consumer as in the automobile work- 
er, a distinct fallacy as the history of UAW 
bargaining in past years quite clearly proves. 

Reuther followed up his demand for a 
profit-sharing plan with a proposal that the 
Government establish an agency to predeter- 
mine the. justification of price increases in 
the automobile industry. Here again the 
UAW president sought to create an illusion 
of union concern for the public’s welfare. 
We haven’t heard any proposal from Mr. 
Reuther, however, that the Government es- 
tablish an agency to predetermine the justi- 
fication of union demands for new wage and 
fringe benefits, although these obvieusly 
have a distinct bearing on the prices con- 
sumers must pay for automebiles. 

Pollowing Reuther’s two major bids for 
public support, Mr. Curtice had his inning 
in testimony before a Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee investigating the 
automobile industry’s pricing policies. 

Mr. Curtice made his bid for public sup- 
port by suggesting that Congress cut taxes 
across the board to pump new money into 
the economy, a proposal that taxpayers gen- 
erally find little cause to challenge. General 
Motors, incidentally, is the Nation’s largest 
taxpayer and consequently would benefit 
proportionately in any blanket tax slash. — 

The General Motors president, in answer 
to Reuther’s charge that car prices are too 
high in relation to increased wages, cited 
figures to show that increased costs of pro- 
duction, a major portion of which is wages, 
averaged $125 per General Motors car for the 
1958 models over the 1957 models, but that 
the increase in wholesale price reflected only 
$74 of this increase. 

In testimony before the subcommittee, 
Curtice further defended the relatively high 
percentage of the automobile market ob- 
tained by General Motors, exceeding 50 per- 
cent in some recent years. He contended 
that this was healthy both for General Mo- 
tors. and for the public because it repre- 
sented, as he put it, market preference ob- 
tained by offering the public outstanding 
value for their money. 

These have only been preliminary skir- 
mishes. More will come as the time for di- 
rect negotiations approaches. it is apparent 
already, however, that the attainment of a 
union contract satisfactory both to labor 
and to management in the automobile in- 
dustry will be difficult. 

The likelihood of a deadlock if the UAW 
steadfastly holds to its demand for a profit- 
sharing plan is real. The Nation can hope, 
however, that a general strike in the auto- 
mobile industry, with its adverse impact 
upon the economy of the country, can be 
avoided and that good judgment and com- 
morn sense on both sides will prevail in the 
public interest. 
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Tuition-Tax Exemption for Parents of 
College Students 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to bring 
attention to H. R. 10543, a bill which I 
introduced yesterday. This bill, in ef- 
fect; would provide a tax deduction up 
to $800 from gross income for any single 
year for parents who are financing the 
higher education of their children and 
for self-supporting individuals who are 
pursuing college-level work. Expenses 
for which such deduction would be al- 
lowed would include tuition payments 
and entrance fees, 

If the Congress should see fit to pass 
this bill, I believe that it will be a sig- 
nificant accomplishment in our overall 
purpose to see that those who are capable 
of doing college-level work have the op- 
portunity to do so. Too often in the past 
have talented young people had to forego 
a college education because their par- 
ents have not been able to afford the 
eests involved. This bill will greatly 
relieve the financial strain on parents 
and will give added insurance that we 
do not waste the talents of our more 
capable young people. 

It is a known fact that a high percent- 
age of those in the upper half of their 
high school graduating classes do not go 
on to college. It is also known that a con- 
siderable number of them have the prop- 
er motivation but find that they are un- 
able to go on because of financial reasons. 
When a person has the ability and desire 
to go on to college, it is a national dis- 
grace that ways are not found to make 
it possible for that person to develop to 
his full potentiality.. Not to find such 
ways is to waste a natural resource, the 
utilization of which may very well deter- 
mine the final outcome of the struggle 
between the forces of communism and 
freedom. On the other hand, even did 
this struggle not exist, it is high time that 
we made some effort to minimize the 
financial burden to parents at all income 
levels whose children are in college. 

Although this is only one area requir- 
ing remedy in the field of education, it is, 
nevertheless, a most significant area. 
You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that early in 
1957, during the ist session of the 85th 
Congress, I introduced H. R. 7037, which 
would grant to teachers a tax deduction 
up to $600 from gross income for any 
single year for expenses incurred in the 
pursuit of graduate studies. That bill, 
and the one I now propose, are two very 
important steps we can take toward rec- 
tifying the many inequities in our system 
of education. 

You are aware of my interest in educa- 
tion from my activity during the debate 
on the school-construction bill last year, 
at which time I offered an amendment. 
The bills herein mentioned are the result 
of a continuing study that I am making 
of the American education problem. I 
shall propose further legislative remedies 
in the near future. 
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People Should Be Alert to Party 
Organization Tricks 


EXMENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include the second of a series of edi- 
torials by V. Y. Dallman, editor of the 
Tllinois State Register, on problems and 
responsibilities of party organizations. In 
this editorial Mr. Dallman discusses 
quite frankly some phases of unusual 
bipartisanship in downstate Illinois. He 
states that too frequently some people 





‘ subordinate principle to patronage. 


The editorial is as follows: 
PEOPLE SHOULD BE ALERT TO PARTY - 
ORGANIZATION TRICKS 


Illinois Democrats have some peculiar dis- 
advantages which offset favorable factors en- 
joyed by the party generally. These disad- 
vantages will not be cured by ignoring them. 
Therefore, we propose to discuss them 
frankly in this and subsequent articles. 

In some areas, county chairmen are in 
active or passive league with their Republi- 
can counterparts, and exist only to claim the 
patronage and other benefits that may ac- 
crue te them as chairmen in case of an 
accidental party victory. They are on occa- 
sion secretly in opposition to any forthright 
and vigorous party action. In these rotten 
boroughs it is not uncommon for the chair- 
man actively to discourage the formation of 
a county ticket, and to oppose the cam- 
paigns of qualified Democrats who seek to 
run against Republicans for the State legis- 
lature. Candidates are used as pawns in a 
plot. 

Tossed an occasional bone by Republican 
tricksters these men are not unwilling to 
use their entrenched positiéns in the Demo- 
cratic Party to perpetuate the arrangement, 
at the expense of the party and of propo- 
nents of principle who seek public office. 


They do not want a fundamental campaign. 


They want.to retain their own power 
through their peculiar arrangements, and to 
maintain the status quo. They fear that 
any infusion of new ideas, new blood, and 
new vigor into the party will lead to their 
own dethronement, and so they discourage 
those who would like to give life to the 
party. . 

They work harder to maintain their own 
entrenched power than to advance the party, 
and they are quite content to be the minor- 
ity party so long as it accrues to their advan- 
tage. 

It is not uncommon at election time to 
find them, just at the last hour, telephoning 
frantically to the candidates to get this or 
that amount of money to them (usually $500 
to $1,000) or all will be lost in their county. 
This is known as raiding the candidates, for 
only the hardiest can refuse a county chair- 
man even though the chairman has given 
every evidence of being a liability through- 
out the campaign. The risks of refusal are 
too great. This is a rotten system subject to 
widespread abuse. 

Every weakness and vice that can be noted 
in the setup of county chairman can be 
found in greater or lesser degree among“pre- 
cinct committeemen “and in some of the 
State central committeemen: laziness, do- 
nothingism; opposition to new ideas and new 
members of the party, a pa or dis- 
dainful attitude toward women workers who 
in many instances are better than the party 





tion, defeatism. 

The identities of the collaborationists ang 
defeatists are well known to the party lead. 
ership. They are well known to 
ally every candidate who has run for 
office in Illinois on the Democratic ticket, 

In the very nature of party organization jt 
is difficult to seek to rout these persons from 
their local positions of power. 

Reform must begin in precincts and coun. 
ties, if the Democratic Party is to become 
more successful. It is the job of local Demo- 
crats, not the party leadership, to start the 
renovation—the job of all those vigorous, 
forward-looking elements of the party who 
would like to see the best men picked for 
public office, the colloborationism ended, fujj 


tickets put in the field for all offices, the | 


party imbued with new ideas and vigor, ang 
its pulse quickened by lively competition in 
ideas and greater activity at all levels. 

Only thus can the party be raised to a 
plane of unselfish public service that the 
public demands and freed of the dead 
smirch of politics for revenue only. It is 
impossible to build party strength where 
the party is left in the clutches of its gelf- 
seeking elements. ” 

In 1956, the Democratic Party was defeated 
in spite of all of the Republican scandals, 
largely because the public felt, before the 
campaign was over and the disclosures ended, 
that there was not much choice in any in. 
stance. Sharp horse-and-rabbit t 
across party lines brought Democratic defeat, 
Shall we repeat? 





Salvation by Appropriation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ra \ 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have developed, in this country, an 4al- 
most fanatical faith in salvation by ap- 
propriation. 

Especially, I should add, faith in sal- 
vation by Federal appropriation. 

An earlier generation expressed & 
somewhat related viewpoint in the crude 
saying that monéy talks. 

Fortunately, there were always those 
who pointed out that while money may 
talk, it doesn’t necessarily talk sense, or 
sound values, or character and integrity, 
or good judgment, or desirable results. 

Today we desperately need similar re- 
minders that blind faith in the power 
and beneficial effects of governmental 
appropriations can be equally 
ing, shortsighted and disastrous. 


Especially do those of us in Govern- — 


ment need these reminders. se 
Otherwise, as a nation, we may utter 
ly fail to achieve urgently needed results 
and, at the same time, go ey 
broke in our fumbling and foolish 


to achieve these results by reliance 02 


more and more spending. ee 

Blind faith in salvation by : 
priation can be totally disastrous in 
area of military defense. 

We court disaster, militarily, if 
get for a single moment that the @ 
act. of voting and spending mor 
more billions is no guaranty of, 
stitute for, sound strategic conce 
fective and efficient defense © 
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1958 
tion, or wise military planning and exe- 


n. 
cae sound idea may not only be worth 
pillions, defensewise, but may be the 
only thing that gives the billions either 
or sense. 

Blind faith in salvation by appropria- 
tion explains, in my judgment, the 
abysmal blunders and failures of so- 
ealled foreign aid. It also explains our 
frantic and even irrational efforts to off- 
set and repair those failures by appro- 

on of still further billions of tax 
dollars for the same purposes. 

Today we are laughed at, and in some 
instances openly despised, by those in 
other lands who nonetheless still accept 
our largesse, just because of our global 
efforts to prove that “money talks.” 

Finally, blind faith in salvation by ap- 
propriation jeopardizes, and may de- 
stroy, needed efforts to improve educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Of course, education requires money— 
but money does not always educate. 
Higher standards, imposed both from 
within and without the student, are es- 
sential to improved education. 

So far as the externally imposed 
higher standards are concerned, they 
eannot come from the Federal Govern- 
ment without creating a form of Fed- 
eral control fatal to freedom both in 
education and in the Nation. And 
neither in tax-supported nor privately 
endowed schools is education something 
that is merely bought. 

Money—even the billions of your tax 
dollars spent by Government—can and 
often does talk nonsense, folly, and dis- 
mal failure. 





West Virginia House of Delegates’ Res- 
olution 10—Pay Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the resolution adopted by the House of 
Delegates, West Virginia Legislature, re- 
garding current pay television proposals. 

The resolution follows: : 

House Resolution 10 
Memorializing the Congress-of the United 

States not to allow the passage of any leg- 

islation authorizing pay-as-you-go tele- 


Whereas appearing before Congress at this 
time are persons interested in passing pay- 
a, en legislation; and 

€ passage of such legislation 
Would result in unwarranted control of all 
ion broadcasts, untold harm to certain 


taxpayer; and 
on. 
taking pi Ta ee 
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urged to reject. legislation which will result 
in untold expenditures to the people of West 
Virginia and the United States, and that the 
legislation for pay-as-you-go television be 
defeated as an attempt to control the airways 
of our country and to profit unjustly at the 
expense of the average taxpayer; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
delegates send attested copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to eath member of the West 
Virginia delegation in the Congress of the 
United States. 





Welfare and Pension Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 


the institute of management and labor 
relations at Rutgers University, the 


‘State university of New Jersey, is doing 


an outstanding job in its field. A fine 
example of its work was the conference 
on safe management of pension and wel- 
fare funds held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
last December. 

The papers from this institute have 
just been published: As an example of 
their high caliber, I wish to include under 
leave to extend my remarks, a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Ewan Clague, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, 
entitled “Welfare and Pension Funds 
and Contemplated Legislation—Govern- 
ment’s Attitude”: 

WELFARE AND PENSION FUNDS AND CONTEM- 

PLATED LEGISLATION: GOVERNMENT'S ATTI- 


TUDE 
(By Ewan Clague) 

The interest of the Federal Government in 
health, welfare, and pension plans has been 
expressed many times in specific pieces of 
legislation. 

Section 501 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, 1954, provides that certain pension 
trusts, profit-sharing, and stock-bonus plans 
are exempt from taxation. Also included in 
the tax-exempt class are labor organizations 
and voluntary employees beneficiary associa- 
tions providing for the payment of life, sick, 
accident, and other benefits to the members 
of sv¥ich associations or their dependents. 
These trusts, organizations, and associations 
must file information returns with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Section 702 of the Social Security Act 
authorizes the administrator of the act to 
study and make recommendations as to the 
most effective methods of providing economic 
security through social insurance and as to 
legislation and matters of administrative 
policy concerning old-age pensions, accident 
compensation, and related subjects. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 


programs 
The Securities and Commission 
has some degree of familiarity with welfare 
and pension plans, as many companies must 
file these plans incident to registration state- 
ments and proxy contests. It has recently 
made a survey of financial holdings of pen- 
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sion trusts. It has little direct dealing, how- 
ever, with the vast majority of these plans. 

The United States Department of Labor is 
intimately concerned with employee welfare, 
collective bargaining, and management-labor 
relations. Section 211 of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act directs the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to maintain a file of all avail- 
able collective-bargaining agreements for the 
information and guidance of employers, em- 
ployees, and the public. Pursuant to the 
directive set forth in section 211, there is 
maintained in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
a file of approximately 1,000 health, welfare, 
and pension plans which is available to the 
public and which serves as the resource for 
the studies and reports on employee-benefit 
plans issued from time to time by the Bureau. 

Finally, section 302 of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act deals directly with this 
subject. It specifies the conditions under 
which payments by an employer may be 
made for the purpose of paying for medical 
or hospital care, pensions, compensation for 
occupational injuries, unemployment bene- 
fits, life insurance, disability insurance, or 
accident insurance. Among these conditions 
are certain rules governing the administra- 
tion of such funds by employers and em- 
ployees jointly, 

So there is no question as to the direct, 
previously expressed interest of the Federal 
Government in these matters. The issue 
facing us now is what, if any, further action 
is necessary or desirable. 

NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

President Eisenhower, in January 1954, rec- 
ommended the enactment of legislation to 
“protect and conserve these funds for the 
millions of working men and women who are 
the beneficiaries.” The House Labor Com- 


~mittee had turned up evidence of abuses in 


this area in its labor-racketeering investi- 
gations in 1953, but the first full-scale spe- 
cialized hearings in the welfare and pension 
plan field were held by the Senate Labor 
Committee in 1955. These investigations dis- 
closed the existence of widespread abuses 
and questionable practices in the manage- 
ment of these employee-benefit funds. 
There is no need here for an intensive re- 
view of these abuses, but a brief mention 
of the more important ones may be help- 
ful in considering the need for further legis- 
lation: 

1. Abdication by trustees of their respon- 
sibilities under the trusts administered by 
them; 

2. Squandering by administrators of the 
funds designed for payment of benefits to 
employees; 

3. Excessive charges for various services 
performed in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the funds; 

4. Collusive practices among various agents 
and agencies servicing the funds; 

5. Loose and inefficient administration of 
funds by incompetent or disinterested 
trustees. 

Sufficient abuses and malpractices were dis- 
covered to warrant the conclusion by the 
Senate committee that some additional legis- 
lation is necessary. A number of bills have 
been introduced in both Houses of Congress, 
and these are likely to receive serious con- 
sideration at the next session. Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell has been the spokesman be- 
fore Congress of the administration’s pro- 
posals for carrying out the President's rec- 
ommendations, and Senator Ives and Con- 
gressman FRELINGHUYSEN have introduced 
the bills embodying these proposals. 

One other factor is of importance in con- 
sidering this question; namely, the tremen- 
dous growth in all these types of private 
plans since the end of World War II. In 
1945 scarcely half a million workers were 
covered by plans under collectively bargained 
agreements. By 1955 the total number had 


_ increased to about 12 million, and by 1957 a 
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total of 15 million would be a reasonably 
good estimate. If all types of health, wel- 
fare, and pension plans are included, the 
number covered in 1956 has been estimated 
at about 80 million, including employees and 
their dependents. The total reserves of all 
private-pension plans must now (1957) total 
about $30 billion. In 1955 employer contri- 
butions to all health, welfare, and pension 
plans amounted to well over $5 billion, and 
employee contributions to about $2.5 billion. 
Tremendous amounts of money are being 
spent and accumulated. And there are no 
signs as yet of any slackening in the rate 
of growth. Many more billions of dollars and 
millions of employees will be added in future 
years. So this is a growing problem requir- 
ing continuous public attention. 


ALTERNATIVES TO FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Before the decision was made to seek Fed- 
eral legislation, careful consideration was 
given to possible alternatives which might 
obviate the need for Federal action. One 
of these is self-policing by employers and 
employees. This means action by the pri- 
vate parties themselves through the exer- 
cise of more initiative and the acceptance 
of more responsibility for the prevention of 
abuses and the improvement of the admin- 
istration of the benefit funds. This is de- 
sirable in‘any event, and it will undoubt- 
edly be pursued by both parties, regardless 
of legislation. The AFL-CIO has appointed 
an ethical practices committee which has 
drawn up a set of guides for the unions to 
follow. Furthermore, this committee has 
developed a program of action designed to 
obtain acceptance of the standards and com- 
pliance with them. —Employer organizations 
have also urged their members, and em- 
ployers generally, to take more initiative 
and more responsibility for preventing abuses 
and achieving proper fund management. 

However, seif-policing in itself is not a 
complete solution of the problem. This is 
recognized by the AFL-CIO which still rec- 
ommends Federal legislation. Many em- 
ployer groups, which either oppose any Fed- 
eral action or recommend only the stiffening 
of the requirements of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, nevertheless generally 
endorse State legislation as a supplenfent to 
self-policing. These attitudes highlight the 
limitations of self-policing. The greatest of 
these limitations is lack of inforamtion cou- 
pled with inability to obtain the necessary 
information. The AFL-CIO, for example, has 
only limited powers over the internal con- 
duct of its member unions. The central fed- 
eration cannot obtain the necessary facts 
which would enable them to take action. 
Neither can employer groups compel indi- 
vidual members to render reports on their 
stewardship. 

Still another limitation is lack of direct 
control over the conduct of their members. 
The AFL-CIO can expel a member union, as 
they have done in the past; but after that 
they have no control whatever over the per- 
formance of the union and its officers. So, 
too, no group of organized employers can 
discipline a member who can safely ignore 
their recommendations and who can drop his 
membership if pressed too hard. 

In fact, legislation of the strictly disclos- 
ure type is a necessary adjunct to an effec- 
tive self-policing system. Legislation provid- 
ing for registration and disclosure can pro- 
vide the parties, and the individual employ- 
ers and employees, with information and the 
consequent incentive to act. In summary, 
self-policing by itself is not a real alterna- 
tive to legislation. 

State legislation has been recommended 
as an alternative to Federal legislation. Most 
States have laws regulating banking, insur- 
ance and trust relationships in general. 
These laws already cover certain kinds of 
misconduct in connection with private 
health, welfare and pension funds. How- 


ever, neither these laws nor their administra- _ 
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tive agencies are adequate to deal with the 
specialized problems arising in this new 
field. So within the last few years, a num- 
ber of States have passed new or amended 
legislation directed toward this _ specific 
problem. Among these States are: New 
York, Washington, California, Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts and possibly some 
others. 

However, just as in the case of self-polic- 
ing, State legislation is not necessarily a 
complete alternative to Federal action. First 
and most obvious, it is evident that only a 
few States have acted thus far. How long 
will it take for all 48 States to enact legis- 
lation on this subject? Second, even the 
few States which have acted thus far have 
not produced much uniformity. The 
coverage is far from complete in some States; 
the regulations are different; the admin- 
istering agencies are different. Perhaps 
there is no need for complete uniformity, but 
it will be troublesome to have a specific fund 
covered in one State and exempt in a neigh- 
boring State. ‘ 

But the most important point in con- 
nection with State legislation is that there 
is no need for conflict between State and 
Federal action. Under the bills, now receiv- 
ing consideration in Congress, Federal legis- 
lation would take the form of registration 
and disclosures, with no regulative or puni- 
tive action other than that necessary to ob- 
tain the required reporting. The regula- 
tion of the plans and the enforcement of 
those regulations remains a State respon- 
sibiilty. The disclosure provided by Federal 
legislation would furnish information which 
the States could use in the enforcement of 
their laws. In fact, the Federal plan is to 
encourage and urge the States to pass the 
laws needed to provide effective regulation 
of the plans and their funds. Once full dis- 
closure has been achieved self-policing and 
State legislation may be fully effective in 
dealing with all the problems that have 
arisen in this field. 


SOME ISSUES IN FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


There is fairly substantial agreement as to 
the principles which should be embodied in 
the legislation, although there is some dif- 
ference of opinion concerning details. 

1. Size of plans to be covered: No one 
knows how many individual plans of all 
kinds there are in the whole country. There 
may be 250,000 or more, and the number 
increases every year. The administration 
bills make no provisions for exclusion on the 
basis of size, which means that these bills 
would provide maximum coverage. Some 
other bills (Senator Dovuc.ias, for example)~ 
would require registration of all plans cover- 
ing 25 or more employees, with required an- 
nual reports for all plans with 100 em- 
ployees or more, and possibly some reports 
for those between 25 and 100 employees. It 
has been estimated that this bill woudd re- 
quire the filing of 175,000 reports. 

2. Administrative and financial differences 
among the plans: Plans differ markedly 
among themselves with respect to the financ- 


- ing (employer only, employees only, or both 


together) and the administration (employer 
only, union only, or joint). Plans can be 
classified under these criteria into four 
groups: (a) Programs financed entirely by 
the employer and under which the control of 
the moneys involved is in the hands of the 
employer and the employees, the employees 
alone, or in insurance carriers or trustees ap- 
pointed by the parties; (b) programs jointly 
financed by the employer and employees and 
under which the control of the moneys in- 
volved is in the hands of the employer, the 
employer and employees, the employees 
alone, or in insurance carriers or trustees ap- 
pointedeby the parties; (c) programs financed 
entirely by the employer and administered 
solely by the employer.or by an insurance car- 
rier or by trustees appointed solely by the 
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employer; and (d) programs financed by 
union members and administered solely by 
sabor unions or by an insurance carrier or by 


- trustees appointed solely by labor unions, 


The administration and the Douglas bills 
provide for coverage of these as well ag aij 
other plans, on the ground that any kind of 
plan can be maladministered and that dis. 
closure for all plans is in the public in 

3. Methods of employer contribution: 4 
further distinction can be drawn between (a) 
plans in which the employer makes a fixed 
contribution expressed in cents per hours 
and (b)e those in which a specific level of 
benefits is spelled out in the plan and the 
employer’s contribution is determined by the 
cost of the benefits that are contracted for, 
The administration and Douglas bills provide 
for coverage of both types in the disclosure 
legislation. 

4. Administration of Federal law: As indi. 
cated earlier, there are a number of Federal ° 
agencies which work in this area. Most of 
the bills now in Congress provide for admin. ~ 
istration by the Department of Labor. 


5. Types and items of disclosure: There js 
likewise substantial agreement as to the 
types of information to be reported, but some 
differences of opinion as to the exact items, 
Because of the abuses that have been discoy- 
ered about the misuse of funds by union offi- 
cers, employers, trustees, and others, there is 
general agreement on a requirement for de- 
tailed reports on salaries, bonuses; fees, 
charges, and other such administrative ex- 
penditures. So, too, with respect to the gen- 
eral financial status of the plans—receipts, 
disbursement, income, etc. There may be 
some minor differences of opinion concerning 
the items relating to financial management of 
the funds, but these have not all been worked 
out yet. 

6. Miscellaneous: There are a large number 
of other problems, some of them decidedly 
important, such as the nature of the penal- 
ties for failure to register and submit re- ~ 
ports; the effect of these reports upon tax 
exemption; the relation to disclosure to the 
administrative operations of other agencies, 
such as the Justice Department and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; the interrela- 
tionships, with the States, etc. In cer 
tain respects some of these issues may be far 
more important than those discussed in the 
preceding pages of this paper. However, the 
above issues are more legal and technical, 
and so less suitable to the subject before us 
today. 

THE CASE FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The evidence of abuse, malpractice, and 
squandering of funds designed for employee 
benefits is sufficient to warrant prompt and 
effective action to correct the situation. 
Federal legislation is the only method of 
achieving this result quickly. Self-policing 
is_excellent, but it cannot be wholly effective 
without disclosure by law. State legislation 
is needed and urged, but this alone is not 
sufficient to deal with a problem as nation- 
wide and interstate as this is, Federal 
legislation of the disclosure type has the 
advantage of aiding and strengthening self- 
policing and State legislation without in 
anyway hampering those other 
There are many knotty problems as to the 
nature and content of the Federal enact- 
ment, but these are matters of detail and 
not of principle, Some kind of Federal a — 
tion is essential. ‘ 

In conclusion, we need to remind our 
selves of what is at stake in this matter 
Mention was made earlier of the vast 
of money involved in health, welfare, and 
pension plans. As the years go by literally 
scores of billions of dollars are being 
aside to provide benefits to scores of ! 
lions of people. Not only ourselves a 
generation, but our children and the 
generation are all directly concerned 
this problem. If these funds are 
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| then many workers and their families 


or misappropriated or badly in- 


heated out of their heritage. This 


will be c social 


uld be a matter of the deepest 


oes to all groups of citizens. Wide- 


promises widely broken can sap the 
strength of any economic system. Hence it 
js vital that the most effective means be 
found soon to conserve these funds and in- 
sure honest administration and efficient 


financial management, 





Four Chaplains’ Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, it is my privilege and pleasure to 
include therein the following editorial on 
the American Legion, motivated by the 
Legion’s observance of Four Chaplains’ 
Day, which appeared in the January 30 
issue of the New Hyde Park Herald, one 
of the weekly papers of my congressional 
district : 

No GREATER LOVE THAN THIS 

In memory of four chaplains who sacrificed 
their lives to save the lives of four soldiers, 
the American Legion has set aside February 
3 as Four Chaplain’s Day. The history of 
the American Legion is replete with the 
names of Americans who died in the cause of 
duty. For God and country these men held 
no sacrifice too great, and thus God and 
country became the soul of their cause. The 
memory of four chaplains symbolizes the 
nobility of the American Legion; love of God, 
entwined with love of country, has no finer 
representative than this. 

Since its inception the American Legion 
has subscribed to the highest principles of 
citizenship. These are described in the pre- 
amble of the American Legion constitution 
as an “unfailing love of country, loyalty to 
its institutions and ideals, eagerness to de- 
fend it against all enemies, individual al- 
legiance to the flag, and a desire to secure the 
a of liberty to ourselves and pos- 

y.” 

These principles contain all of the ele- 
ments that make up the patriotic compound 
of the American Legion whose members 
know well the cost of patriotism. Holding 
the privileges of citizenship so dear they 
have dedicated themselves to protecting 
these privileges for all unmindful of the 
Sacrifice, Believing in the greater love as 
did the chaplains who laid down their lives, 
80, too, are Legionnaires an inspiring example 
of the character of the miembers of our 
Armed Forces who gave their lives for Amer- 
ica. It is fitting that the American Legion 
should commemorate the memory of the 
four chaplains who lived and died for God 
and country, 

In these times of committees and com- 
missions, people all over are joined to im- 





Prove the social order. Confused and mis-. 


they search for new ways to solve 

old problems. Unwilling to trust the 
teent truths they turn away from the 
hen of time and hold history in contempt. 
the while the monument to responsible 
authority, the Legion, stands 
amt ko help. No finer example for youth 


‘ Where youth is undisciplined, let them 


Pline from the veterans of the 
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finest Armed Forces; where there is no pur- 
pose, let them claim the purpose of the Amer- 
ican Legion; where they have not learned 
love, give them direction for love of God and 
country. If the Golden Rule means love of 
neighbor, the American Legion has proven 
its love of all neighbors in every part of the 
world. These are the virtues to inspire both 
young and old and are to be found in Ameri- 
can Legion posts throughout America. 
When people claim they would solve the 
social and moral conflict they prove their 
intent by the measures of the remedy. When 
they turn away from responsible organiza- 
tions to the quackeries of progress, they 
create new maladies. All of the problems will 
be resolved when the full character of the 
American Legion is exercised through the 
facilities available to each community. Nas- 
sau County alone contains 65 posts offering 
services that include Boy Scouts and child 
welfare, civil defense, sports, welfare, legal 
and legislative assistance. These are only a 
few of the facilities contained inthe depart- 
ments and districts of the American Legion. 
If help and guidance is needed, the best 
source is the American Legion, whuse pur- 
pose is to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion. of the United States of America; to 
maintain law and order; to foster and per- 
petuate a 100-percent Americanism; to pre- 


- serve the memories and incidents of our 


associations in the Great Wars; to inculcate a 
sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, State, and Nation; to combat the 
autocracy of both the classes and the masses; 
to make right the master of might; to pro- 
mote peace and good will on earth; to safe- 
guard and transmit to posterity the prin- 
ciples of justice, freedom, and democracy; to 
consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 

Let us join the American Legion for God 
and country. 





Public Laws 815 and 874 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


" Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit the following edi- 
torial from the Farmington Daily Times, 
Farmington, N. Mex., February 2, 1958, 
on Public Laws 815 and 874: 
We Must Keep Unrrep StTates ScHoorn Arp 
Three weeks ago this newspaper warned 
that Farmington schools would be dealt a 
blow over the heart if Congress approved 





‘certain proposals in the new Federal budget. 


A closer examination of those budget pro- 
posals and their effect on schools of this city, 
this county, this State, shows the warning 
was more than justified. 

New Mexico’s congressional delegation re- 
sponded quickly in an effort to avert the 
school blow. Elsewhere on this page, news 
stories summarize statements made before 
the House Education Subcommittee by Rep- 
resentatives DEMPpsEY and Monroyra. Senator 
ANDERSON also has submitted to the House 
Appropriations Committee a statement 
urging that no reduction be made in school 
funds previously available under Public Laws 
815 and 674. 

Public Laws 815 and 874 are of vital in- 
terest. to every parent of every school-age 
child in the San Juan Basin. If you don’t 
already know, you may be interested in 
learning what those laws have provided for 
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schools whose enrollments have been swollen 
by Federal activity or ‘activity on federally 
controlled land, and how they have made it 
possible for Farmington schools to keep op- 
erating. 

Most important of the two laws is Public 
Law 815. It recognizes Government respon- 
sibility for “construction of urgently needed 
minimum school facilities in school districts 
which * * * have had substantial increases 
in school membership as a result of new or 
increased Federal activities.” 

In San Juan County, the Government un- 
der Public Law 815 has been granting funds 
for school construction amounting to $1,000 
for each child whose parents live and work 
on federally controlled land and $500 for 
each child whose parents work on federally 
controlled land but live on private lands. 

Now 86 percent of San Juan County—and 
the same percentage of the Farmington 
school district—consists of federally con- 
trolled land. This land is either public 
domain, or Indian reservation land. It is 
not on the tax rolls. 

Farmington’s population has mushroomed 
from less than 4,000 to nearly 25,000 in the 
last 7 years as result of oil, gas, and uranium 
discoveries on federally controlled lands. 
Farmington school enrollment as of last De- 
cember 20 was 5,159. About half of those 
children are from federally connected fami- 
lies—the family lives in town, but the father 
works on Federal land. 

Thus Farmington has been entitled to 
claim $500 in Federal payments for each of 
those children under Public Law 815—with 
such grants to be used for school construc- 
tion only. 

Under Public Law 815, Farmington has re- 
ceived or will receive $1,060,330 during the 
1957-58 school year. That sum will build 
43 classrooms. 

Forty-three classrooms will not, however, 
eliminate the need for double sessions. If 
double sessions were to be eliminated to- 
morrow, 70 more classrooms would be 
needed. If the population keeps on increas- 
ing at the rate it has in the last few years, 
still another 39 classrooms will be needed by 
this time next year. 

So critical is Farmington’s plight that it 
had been hoped, in view of this district's 
extraordinary problem, that Federal grants 
might be increased during the next year. 
Instead, they have been curtailed—in the 
budget, at least. 

Dwight Rouse, chairman of the education 
committee of the Farmington Chamber of 
Commerce, states that if Public Law 815 
funds are canceled, triple sessions rather 
than double sessions, will be necessary. His 
statement is not an exaggeration, but cold, 
hard fact. 

In addition to the contruction funds that 
have been available under Public Law 815, 
other sums are available to impacted area 
school districts through Public Law 874. Un- 
der that measure, the Government has 
granted certain sums of school operational 
expense. In the case of a New Mexico child 
whose father lives and works on Federal 
land, the district gets about $150 per year— 
half of New Mexico’s average annual ex- 
penditure per pupil. If the father works on 
Federal land but the family lives on private 
land—in Farmington, for example—the 
school district gets $75 per year per pupil. 

Farmington this year will get about $175,- 
000 from that source. This sum goes toward 
teachers’ salaries and other operating ex- 
penses. Such aid will be cut off if Congress 
approves the budget proposals, 

Farmington now has a total sch#ol enroll- 
ment of about 5,159 pupils, using 114 class- 
rooms. It needs, immediately, 70 more class- 
rooms. Construction projected for this 
year—to be financed partly by Government 
grants, partly by bond sales—will add 59 
rooms. By the time those rooms are built, 
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etill another 39 rooms will be needed if 
population projections are correct. 

Farmington can do no more than it al- 
ready has done in local financing of school 
buildings. A bond issue of $349,000 to be 
voted -upon February 24 will bring bonded 
indebtedness up to the maximum permitted 
by State law. 

That’s why the Federal fund cutoff hits 
Farmington so hard, and why that missile 
budget submitted to Cong-ess January 13 
imperils the education of every schoolchild in 
San Juan County. 





Let’s Test the Soviets—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following the third 
in a series of articles by Sir John Slessor 
regarding the debate initiated by six 
Reith lectures delivered in London, by 
George F. Kennan: 

The problem of the future status of Ger- 
many will be another thorny one and its 
solution will call for statesmanship of a high 
order by the leaders of Germany. Reduced 
to its simplest terms it means just this— 
that there is not the least chance of reaching 
agreement with the Russians on a policy of 
withdrawal as long as we insist, in effect, that 
Germany shall remain a member of NATO 
after withdrawal; still less if after reunifica- 
tion one result would be to move the mili- 
tary frontiers of NATO eastward. To expect 
the Kremlin in those conditions to withdraw 
its own military frontiers east of the satellite 
states is to demand what Mr. Kennan has 
called an unconditional capitulation of the 
Soviet interest in the German question gen- 
erally, and is completely unrealistic. Mr. 
Kennan has suggested that the only politi- 
cally feasible road to unification and inde- 
pendence for Germany should be precisely 
through her acceptance of certain restraints 
on freedom to shape her future military posi- 
tion in Europe; in other words that Germany 
should accept in advance a position of mili- 
tary nonalinement in a Europe freed from 
foreign troops. I have myself suggested in 
the past that Germany should go further 
and, as a condition of reunification, offer to 
demilitarize completely the present Soviet 
zone. 

It is an absurd oversimplification to say 
that this amounts to asking NATO to give up 
its most powerful European partner, and to 
brand it as appeasement. I am not the least 
interested in appeasing Russia; indeed this 
whole idea of withdrawal may, not altogether 
unreasonably, be regarded as a demand on 
Russia to give up what no doubt Zhukov fs 
not alone in regarding as a defensive glacis 


against the attack by the wicked capitalist 


world that their crazy Communist creed tells 
them is inevitable, in return for a concession 
which actually leaves the West no less mili- 
tarily effective than it is now. 

This is a policy matter of the highest im- 
portance which must be settled before either 
Germany or her NATO partners could pos- 
sibly agree to her assuming what I prefer to 
call a position of military nonalinement. 
Demilitarisation makes no sense at all; it is 
absurd even to contemplate the possibility of 
a military vacuum in a counry like the new 
Germany, who—however antimilitarist she 
may now be—would certainly not leave her- 
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self utterly at the mercy of her neighbors on 
either side. Sir Anthony Eden once asked 
how if Germany were disarmed she could 
remain neutral and, if neutral, how we could 
be sure she would remain disarmed. There is 
no question of Germany remaining disarmed; 
anyway to ask that question is.to ignore one 

the facts of the nuclear age we live in, 
which is that Germany cannot again be a 
military menace to her neighbors. Even if 
Germany were to throw in her lot with Rus- 
sia which, however inconceivable today, is 
not without precedent in history, all think- 
ing Germans know that, whatever else hap- 
pened—whoever wan a war in Europe (as 
a matter of fact no one wins another great 
war)—the only certainty is that Germany 
herself would emerge from it a radioactive 
desert. 

No; if Germany is to give up the safe- 
guards of her NATO membership she must 
receive a guaranty that in the event of her 
being attacked. she will not be left by her 
late allies to meet the attack alone. That 
asks of the other NATO powers no greater 
commitment than they carry today. But do 
not let our new-found enthusiasm for Ger- 
many as an ally blind us to the fact that 
three times in living memory Germany has 
forced aggressive war on Europe. We cannot 
expect Frenchmen, Poles, Czechs—even Rus- 
sians themselves—to adopt quite such a 
philosophic attitude to the possible recrud- 
escence of German militarism as we in the 
United States and Britain who have never 
been under the heel of a German invader. 

A frequent criticism of this withdrawal 
policy takes the form of the question, How 
do we know that Russia would not do a 
Hungary on, say, Poland if the Communist 
regime in that country were to be over- 
thrown as soom as the Red Army is with- 
drawn? The answer, of course, is that we 
do not know anything of the kind. And 
though in that event we might be compelled, 
with German agreement, to return Allied 
troops to German soil, it would be asking 
too much of the Western Powers to commit 
themselves to the possibility of all-out war 
to prevent the reimposition by force of Rus- 
sian political control in an ex-satellite state. 


That it would involve a risk of all-out war- 


is undeniable; but we should ask ourselves 
how likely it is that Russia for her part, hav- 
ing once faced up to withdrawing her troops 
(which she had not done from Hungary) 
would take that risk in order to reimpose 
her control. 

Germany is a different matter. Once all 
Germany were evacuated, any return of Rus- 
sian control to any part of her would have 
to be treated as an act of war. In effect 
this would only mean that the present com- 
mitment of NATO in this regard would be 
shifted a relatively few miles further east. 
The possibility of civil war between East 
and West Germany in the period between 
withdrawal and unification cannot be ig- 
nored and might be serious. I do not think 
it an acceptable risk provided there is no 
withdrawal before the rearmament of the 
Federal Republic is complete. The risk 
would be much reduced if we-could secure 
agreement to station a United Nations force 
on the partition line until reunification is a 


- reality. 


So I think a mutual-security pact to cover 
Germany after withdrawal would be indis- 
pensable to supplement NATO, but should 


the event of any attack on Germany the 
NATO powers would come to her support 
“with all the forces at our command” (in 
the words of the Paris of Dec. 


Germany in the event of an attack by her 
upon any of her neighbors. 

A final word, about the atom-free zone 
proposal. I have already said that I do not 
consider tactical atomic weapons to be eés- 
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sential to the proper function of the forces 
in Germany. Let us not confuse this 

by trying to extend the zone in which atomic 
weapons are to be banned. The proposal js 
that it should comprise Germany, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia; let us work towands 
that and leave it at that, anyway for the 
present. I would hope that the French and 
other continental NATO governments, 95 
well as the Germans, would agree not to 
have atomic weapons—anyway till we see 
how this policy looks like working opt 
There should be no question of prestige in 
this—it should be solely a question of 
whether these weapons are essential for the 
purpose for which ,these various national 
forces exist, which I maintain they are not, 

As a first step in the thinningout process, 
which itself must be the first stage of any 
phased mutual withdrawal, I should like to 
see British and American units, air 
ground, equipped with tactical atomic 
weapons, withdrawn to the western side of 
the German frontier, and an equivalent 
withdrawal by the Russians. 

To the “strategic” weapon, the IRBM, the 
same principle should apply—that of limit- 
ing initially the atom-free zone to the three 
countries named. General Norstad appears 
to have agreed that to site them in 
is not essential to the maintenance of the 
nuclear deterrent—which is obviously right, 
I hope we shall not be in too much huny 
to station them in other cowhtries of con- 
tinental Europe, or in Turkey. Let us make 
all the necessary preparations—training, re. 
connaissance, etc.; but it will anyway be 
some time before the missiles themselves 
are available; and by that time, if we have 
made real progress towards disengagement, 
the need for having them in Europe, or in 
Britain for that matter, may appear les 
urgent—especially since by then it should 
become more clear than it now seems to be 
that in fact the Russians are not really all 
that far ahead of us in rocket technique, 
and the manned bomber is still a deadly 
instrument of deterrence, 





Military Hardware and H. R. 8002 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent release by the Citizens C 
for the Hoover Report relating to H.R 
8002, the accrued expenditures bill, the 
following statement was made as an eX 
ample of a situation the bill would pre 
vent: 

For fiscal 1953 Congress appropriated $125 
bililon for guns, tanks, and other military 
hardware in Korea. The war ended 
@ month of the new budget year. Years amt 
in May 1957, the Army was still 
the remainder of the $12.5 billion i 
any further congressional review. 















A national newspaper chain on 
pigked up this statement and — | 


it in 






The implications of this brief 
are: First, that im fiseal 1953 


and ammunition to fight the 50 
war; second, that for at least 4 
thereafter the Army continued t0 
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oney to buy guns, tanks and other 
_ wen Tardware ordered for the Ko- 
rean war even though the war ended 
within a month of the start of the fiscal 
year; and third, that all this was done 
without further congressional review. 

If these implications were in fact true, 
then, indeed, this would be a sorry state 
of affairs demonstrating enormous 
waste, and immediate steps should be 
taken to correct such a practice. 

But the plain facts are that none of 
these implications is true. This charge 
is a good example of the kind of misin- 
formation put out by the supporters of 
A. R. 8002 which has confused objective 
discussion of the issue. 

The reference in the quoted statement 
to “guns, tanks, and other military 
hardware” apparently refers to the 
pudget account for the Department of 
the Army entitled “Procurement and 
Production.” This is the account set up 
for the purchase of such items as tanks 
and combat vehicles, artillery, small 
arms, noncombat vehicles, radio, radar, 


and other communications equipment,’ 


ammunition and guided missiles, heavy 
construction equipment, bridges, gener- 
ators, liaison aircraft and transport heli- 
copters. The items in this account of- 
ten are referred to as “military hard- 
ware.” 

To understand how this account is 
handled in the annual budget process, 
several things should be kept in mind. 
First, the articles and equipment classi- 
fied under the heading of Production 
and Procurement are what are known as 
long-lead-time items. You can’t run out 
and buy them at the neighborhood hard- 
ward store. In many cases several 


years will elapse between the time the’ 


Army decides to order equipment in 
this category and the time the last 
unit is delivered. First, the Army must 
enter into a contract with a sup- 
plier, either on the basis of adver- 
tised bids or negotiation. Then the 
supplier must retool, sign up subcon- 
tractors, acquire inventories of needed 
materials and hire the necessary addi- 
tional workers. Finally, once production 
has started, the supplier will deliver the 
finished product at a monthly rate over 
a period of many months or even years. 
' An appropriation has two functions. 
First, it conveys authority to contract; 
second, it carries the authority to dis- 
burse the cash under the contract as the 
units are delivered. When Congress ap- 
propriates money for 100 Sherman 
tanks, for example, it appropriates the 
estimated total cost of the tanks. This 
sum is added to the procurement and 


_ Production account op the books. Now, 


the Army has the authority to go ahead 
and enter into a contract with a sup- 
Plier for the tanks and to pay fo? them 
as they are delivered, even though the 
last tank may not be delivered under 
the contract until several years after the 
appropriation. This means that al- 
h an appropriation is made in 1 
year for a long-lead-time item; the 
actual cash expenditures under that ap- 
Propriation will be spread out over a 
period of several years. 
; In any given year the money available 
or Army procurement and production is 
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made up of, first, unexpended balances 
of prior appropriations, and second, new 
appropriations. Furthermore, during 
any fiscal year most of the expenditures 
made from the account are chargeable 
to appropriations from prior years. 

With this background in mind, let us 
take a look at the three implications of 
the charge made by the citizens com- 
mittee: 

Charge No. 1. That, in fiscal 1953, 
Congress appropriated $12.5 billion for 
guns, tanks, and ammunition to fight the 
Korean war. 

The appropriation for military hard- 
ware for fiscal year 1953 was $2.7 bil- 
lion, not the $12.5 billion asserted in 
the statement. 

There was, however, an unspent carry- 
over of $9.8 billion from earlier appro- 
priations. This, added to the $2.7 bil- 
lion in new money, gives a total of $12.5 
billion, apparently the figure referred to 
in the quoted statement. 

By lumping the large carryover with 
the new appropriation, the statement is 
deliberately misleading, because it ig- 
nores the significant difference between 
the two kinds of credits to the account. 
The new appropriation looks 1, 2, 3, or 
even more years ahead, whereas a carry- 
over represents programs laid down in 
earlier yedts—in this case, the years in 
which we were fighting the Korean war 
and desperately needed the guns, tanks, 
and ammunition. 

Charge No. 2: That for at least 4 
years thereafter the Army continued to 
spend this money to buy guns, tanks, 
and other military hardware ordered for 
the Korean war, even though the war 
ended within a month of the start of 
the fiscal year. 

The citizens committee seems to be 
confused, because the Korean war did 
not end in fiscal year 1953, but in fiscal 
1954. Fiscal year 1954 ran from July 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1954. The truce agree- 
ment ending the Korean war was signed 
on July 27, 1953, which was 1 month 
after the start of fiscal 1954. 

Assuming that the citizens committee 
actually: intended to refer to fiscal 1954, 
the year in which the war ended, let us 
take a look at the figures for that period. 

The Appropriation Committees of the 
House and Senate, and the House and 
Senate themselves, met early in 1953 to 
consider the military appropriations for 
the fiscal year which would start on 
July 1. At tat. time the truce nego- 
tiations were still under way, and it was 
uncertain when the fighting would stop. 
Meanwhile, guns, tanks, and other mili- 
tary hardware were rolling off the pro- 
duction lines, and suppliers were show- 
ing up with due bills to be paid out of 
a made in 1951, 1952, and 

At that time the best estimate of the 
unexpended carryover for procurement 
and production with which the Army 
would start the new jiscal year was $12 
billion. To this the Congress added $3.2 
billion in new appropriations giving a 
total available for fiscal 1954 of $15.2 
billion. 

Within a month after the new fiscal 
year started, the truce agreement was 


signed. The Army, with the blessing of 
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Congress, acted immediately to close off 
the pipeline. Where contracts had not 
been let, negotiations were called off. 
Wherever possible, contracts already 
underway were either terminated or 
production schedules stretched out over 
longer periods of time more consistent 
with peacetime needs. 

The net result of these activities was 
that the procurement and production 
account piled up large balances from 
outstanding appropriations which were 
not obligated or expended. At the start 
of fiscal year 1955 the unspent balance 
was $11.5 billion; fiscal 1956, $8 billion; 
fiscal 1957, $5.6 billion; fiscal 1958—our 
current fiscal year—;$4.1 billion—esti- 
mated. 

Testifying before the House Appropri- 
ations Committee in March 1956 Brig. 
Gen. Richard D. Meyer, from the office 
of the Army Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, summarized the process by 
which these balances were created: 

As this committee knows, these large un- 
obligated balances are a result of four cir- 
cumstances: 

First, the end of the Korean war early in 
fiscal year 1954. It was therefore unneces- 
sary to obligate funds the Congress had made 
available to support that war. 

Second, the decision in fiscal year 1954 to 
stretch out into the future much of the then 
financed production delivering at the high 
rates necessary to support Korean operations. 

Third, the termination of production of 
many other items to prevent overstockage 
once the Korean war requirement no longer 
existed. This resulted in a substantial re- 
covery of funds already obligated. 

Fourth, reimbursement to the Army ac- 
count resulting from the normal sale of 
stocks to the foreign-aid program and to 
other military services. 


When the Appropriations Committees 
met early in 1954 to review the military 
hardware account, they h.d, theoretical- 
ly at least, two choices. ©r:she would have 
been to wipe from the kpks all of the 
appropriations attrib. if to Korean 
war needs and start afre}: with new ap- 
propriations, The othe}’} y'as to leave 
the existing appropriati)’y;accounts on 
the books but direct tha’‘.:ii#is money be 
devoted instead to the 1(3\j,demands of 
the postwar period. Th¢¥ fshose the lat- 
ter course. t 

This process might be ¢opipared to the 
situation of a small fishing~-tackle com- 
pany which negotiates a loan from the 
local bank to finance the manufacture of 
trout flies. The bank sets up an account 
on its books in the name of the company. 
After a short period, before much of the 
money is spent, the trout mysteriously 
disappear from the nearby lakes and 
streams and the demand for flies drops 
off. So the company goes to the bank 
and requests permission to use the money 
to make bass plugs—the bass grew fat on 
the young trout—and the bank agrees. 
The bank does not go to the trouble of 
canceling out the balance of the existing 
account only to open a new account in 
the same amount in the name of the 
same company. It leaves the account 
as it is, but authorizes the expenditure of 
the funds for a new purpose. 

In much the same manner as the bank, 
Congress kept the account entiled ‘Pro- 
curement and Production, Department of, 
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the Army,” but sanctioned the spending 
of the money for different purposes. 

For the next 4 years—fiscal years 1955, 
1956, 1957, and 1958—Congress did not 
appropriate one additional cent of new 
funds to the Procurement. and Produc- 
tion account. It insisted that the Army 
use up the funds already there. In fact, 
the President requested an additional 
appropriation of $583 million for fiscal 
1958 which Congress denied. 

In the eyes of the Citizens Commit- 
tee, this is a dreadful waste of taxpayers’ 
money. To me, it just seems like fiscal 
common sense. 

During those 4 years the money was 
not used, as the Citizens Committee im- 
plies, to buy &mmunition and other 
equipment ordered for a war that was 
over. Instead, the money was used to 
produce the military hardware that was 
neded for the postwar period, including, 
for example, the Nike Ajax and Nike 
Hercules guided missiles now deployed 
or ordered to defend our country from 
airplane attack, and the Army’s Redstone 
missile, which formed the basis for the 
‘launching of the first American satellite. 
None of these missiles was known at the 
time of Korea. 

Charge No. 3: That all this was done 
without further congressional review. 

The quoted passage, and other litera- 
ture put out by the Citizens Committee, 
states that once Congress appropriates 
money for long-lead-time items, it has 
no power to review the program each year 
thereafter and make appropriate changes 
in amount or direction, or if it possesses 
this power, that it does not exercise it. 

Any careful study of appropriation 
committee reports and hearings and ap- 
propriation acts readily reveals that this 
statement simply is not true. Each year 
the Appropriations Committees” spend 
many weeks going over in great detail 
what the Army has done with the money 
previously given it, as well as over pro- 
posed future programs. Congress has 
considerable power of review, readjust- 
ment, and rescission over appropriations 
for long-lead-time articles and uses it. 

As a matter of fact, Congress has at 
least three distinct powers of review and 
utilized them all with respect to the mili- 
tary hardware account in the years from 
1953 to 1958. These powers are the 
following: 

First. Congress can rescind a previous 
appropriation. In the fiscal 1955 appro- 
priation act Congress rescinded $500 
million of previous appropriations for 
Army procurement and production. 

Second. Congress can transfer a pre- 
vious appropriation from one major ac- 
count to another. For fiscal 1956 Con- 
gress transferred $485,077,000 from Army 
procurement and production to Army 
military construction, and transferred 
$255 million to Air Force military con- 
struction. : 

Third. Congress can and often does 
reprogram funds from one purpose to 
another within the same account to meet 
changed conditions. As indicated by the 
discussion above, the funds available in 
the procurement and production account 
were shifted to new uses, including the 
production of guided missiles, 
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The statement of the citizens commit- 
tee compounds so Many inaccuracies and 
half truths that it gives a completely mis- 
leading picture of the budgetary process. 

These inaccuracies can be summarized 
as follows: 

First. The appropriation for fiscal 
year 1953 was $2.7 billion, not the $12.5 
billion asserted. The statement ignores 
the significant difference between a new 
appropriation, which looks several years 
ahead, and the unspent balance of prior 
appropriations. 

Second. Between 1953 and 1958 the 
funds in the Army’s procurement and 
production account were spent for post- 
war needs, including the production of 
the Nike and Redstone missiles, and not 
to fulfill Korean war orders, as implied 
in the statement. 

Third. Contrary to the statement, 
Congress did, in fact, review the military 
hardware account each year, rescinding 
some of the earlier appropriations, trans- 
ferring a portion to other military ac- 
counts and reprograming the remaining 
funds to meet changed conditions. . 

‘The budgetary processes of the Federal 
Government are highly complex. Un- 
doubtedly there is room for improve- 
ment; indeed, efforts are continually un- 
der way to improve fiscal and accounting 
procedures. But I do not believe that 
there is any quick, magical solution to 
the problem. And I think it further is 
obvious that the kind of distorted over- 
simplification I have discussed above only 
serves to obstruct the intelligent explora- 
tion of effective improvements. 





At 28 Reaches Top 4 Percent of Nation’s 
Publishers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for my colleagues and myself I extend 
congratulations to Bruce Sagan, who at 
28 has become editor and publisher of a 
newspaper with the fifth largest circu- 
lation in Illinois, exceeded only in the 
number of its readers by metropolitan 
Chicago’s four large dailies, and to the 
South Side community served by the 
Southtown Economist. 

Only 4 percent of all the newspapers 
in the United States have as many, or 
more readers. The rise of Bruce Sagan 
in little more than 4 years from copyboy 
at the Chicago City News Bureau to a 
place among the Nation’s top 4 percent 
of newspaper publishers has attracted 
wide national interest. Time, in its is- 
sue of February 3, 1958, carries Bruce 
Sagan’s picture and devotes a column 
and a half to the story of his colorful 
career. 

We, in the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, are 
happy to have played a part in making 
one of young Sagan's civic dreams come 








February § 
true. In his Hyde Park Herald he haq 
carried a series of articles depicting the 
plight of displaced small-business tep. 
ants forced to abandon long-establi 
locations to make way for urban 

There was no provision in existing lay 
for refund of their necessary 
expenses. The articles in the 

were factual, complete with detail, cop. 
vincing of the injustice being done these 
small-business men in not at least pro. 
viding moving expenses. 

Bruce Sagan came to W: 
with these articles, and with others of g 
delegation from Hyde Park so well pre. 
sented the situation to Con 
MULTER’s Subcommittee of the Commit. 
tee on Small Business that the s4th 
Congress enacted a law allowing business 
tenants displaced by urban renewal proj. 
ects up to $2,000 for necessary expenses 
in moving to new locations. In the first 
session of the 85th Congress the amount 
was boosted to $2,500. 

The great south side of Chicago, in. 
cluding all the district that I have the 
honor to represent, is fortunate in mp. 
usual degree in the quality of its publi- 
eations and the character of its publish- 
ers and editors. With the opening of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and the further 
development of the great inland water- 
way from Lake Calumet to the gulf the 
future of the south side covered by the 
Economist and Maurice Kaplan’s e- 
celent New-Courier and in Woodlawn by 
Allen O’Sherman’s widely read Booster, 
will surpass that of any other district in 
the United States. Dynamic and dedi- 
cated Bruce Sagan will make a large con- 
tribution to every phase of that develop- — 
ment. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the press release of January 23, 1958, of 
Louis R. Silverman & Co., 830 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

THe Sovrntown Economist Sop To Mi- 
WEST'S YOUNGEST PUBLISHER 


The Southtown Economist and Southeast © 


Economist, south side Chicago community 
newspapers with the fifth-largest circulation 
in the State of Illinois, were sold yesterday 
to Bruce Sagan, 28-year-old publisher of the — 
Hyde Park Herald (Chicago). 

The papers were from the estate 
of Warren D. Weisskopf, for an undisclosed — 
sum. Included in the sale were composition 
and job-press facilities in the Economist 
Building at 728 West 56th Street. 

Sagan took over the publisher's duties 
from William H. McDonnell, who had been — 
running the papers on an interim basis since — 
Weisskopf’s death. McDonnell, known # 
the dean of Midwest community newspaper 
publishers, owned and published the Econ 
mist from 1918 till his retirement in 1956. 
Sagan is the midwest’s youngest newspape — 
publisher. ~ we 7 j 

The Economist papers have been published — 
without interruption since the issuance 
the Englewood Economist in 1906. The 
present day Southeast and Southtown edi 
tions have midweek and Sunday issues. — 
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Economic heart of the Economist’s ter- 
ritory is the Englewood shopping district, in 
the midwest second only to the Chicago loop 
in volume of retail sales. Some 33 other 
shopping centers are also covered. 

Sagan was born in Summit, N. J. He at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin and the 
University of Chicago, and now lives in the 
Kenwood district of Chicago, with his wife, 
the former Judith Fine. 

Sagan acquired the weekly Hyde Park 
Herald in July 1953, after a journalistic 
apprenticeship with the Chicago office of In- 
ternational News Service and the City News 
Bureau. 

FACTS ABOUT THE ECONOMIST 

The Englewood Economist, precursor of the 
present papers, was founded in 1906. In 
1918 its original editor, Will Talcott, went to 
Paris for the Chicago Tribune, and the paper 
was sold to its printers, Foster and McDon-~ 
nell; William H. McDonnell became publish- 
er, and in 1929 sole owner. 

In 1924, following mergers which enlarged 
the paper’s area, the name was changed to 
the Southtown Economist. A separate edi- 
tion, the Southeast Economist, was estab- 
lished in 1936. All told, the Economists 
merged with a dozen different papers in their 
ever-widening area. 

The papers were purchased in 1956 by their 
business manager, Warren D. Weisskopf. 
Weisskopf died suddenly in October 1957, 
and McDonnell reassumed the duties of pub- 
lisher on an interim basis. 

Total circulation of the Economist papers 
is 152,000. This is the largest circulation 
afforded by any paper in Illinois other than 
the four metropolitan Chicago dailies. Only 
4 percent of the newspapers published 
throughout the United States exceed this 
figure 


The Southtown Economist is distributed on 
Wednesday afternoon and Sunday morning 
within the southwest section of greater 
Chicago. The Southeast Economist is dis- 
tributed on Thursday and Sunday mornings 
in the southeast section of greater Chicago. 

Editorially, the Economists follow the clas- 
sic practice of successful community papers: 
Close identification with the community. A 
full-time staff of #8—exceptionally large for 
this type of publication—and a string of cor- 
respondents provide full and detailed local 
coverage. 


FACTS ABOUT BRUCE SAGAN 


Bruce Sagan was born February 1, 1929, at 
Summit, N. J., the youngest of three 
brothers. His father, George Sagan, is the 
founder and president of the 42-year-old 
New York Girl Coat Co., which manufac- 
tures medium-priced children’s clothing; and 
is prominent in New York and New Jersey 
charities. Bruce’s older brother, Gene, took 
his doctor of philosophy at the University of 
Chicago and is now a practicing psychologist 
in California; the other brother, Eli, is a 
a graduate now in business in New 

Sugan was married in 1949 to Judith Fine, 
whom he met at the University of Chicago. 
They reside in their own home in the Ken- 
wood section of Chicago. 

Sagan attended primary and high schools 
n Summit and in Connecticut, spent a year 
at the University of Wisconsin, and studied 
* tae University of Chicago from 1946 to 

Sagan’s newspaper experience dates from 
his boyhood, when he set records by becom- 
ing the first 8th grader to edit the Sum- 
mit Junior High School Lighthouse, and the 
frst 10th grader to edit the high-school 
on He managed the yearbook at board- 
‘ 8 school in Connecticut, making it pay for 
a time in its history. He was a staff 

of the University of Chicago Daily 


After college, he went to work for Inter 
national News as @ Copyboy in their 
bureau, taking over vacation-relief 
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rewrite duties in the summer of 1951. That 
fall he became a reporter for the city news 
bureau, covering police beats, the central 
police station, city hall, the county and Fed- 
eral buildings and the criminal court. He 
was promoted to rewrite, to overnight editor, 
and ultimately ran the Sunday shift. 

On July 23, 1953, Sagan took over the 
Hyde Park Herald, a neighborhood weekly. 
In 4% years he quadrupled its circulation 
to 8,500 (all paid) and built the paper into 
a@ profitable 12 to 20 page tabloid. This en- 
tailed 60- and 70-hour workweeks for both 
Sagan and his wife, during which they 
gathered, wrote and edited news; sold, laid 
out and wrote ads; handled business and 
administrative detail; and even addressed 
and delivered copies. 

The Herald is circulated in one of the 
country’s first and most controversial urban 
renewal areas, and the paper identified it- 
self vigorously and often stormily with 
neighborhood conservation programs. Be- 
cause of the character of its neighborhood— 
an old one, containing many of the city’s 
leading political and business leaders and a 
majority of the University of Chicago fac- 
ulty—the paper achieved an influence far 
out of proportion to its circulation. 


Mr. Speaker, I am further extending 
my remarks to include excerpts from 
the news article in the February 3, 1958, 
issue of Time, as follows: 

MAVERICK’sS RISE 


In 1953, after a 2-year rise from copyboy 
to overnight editor of Chicago’s hard-boiled, 
fast-moving City News Bureau, brash, blond 
Bruce Sagan (rhymes with pagan) paid 
$2,500 for a withered weekly called the Hyde 
Park Herald. Breathing life into the body 
and new fire into the Southside community, 
Publisher Sagan mounted a hard-hitting 
campaign for slum clearance, coupled pic- 
ture spreads of slum dwellings (including 
owners’ names) with authoritative how-to- 
do-it articles on redevelopment. Outcome: 
Hyde Park qualified for Federal aid as the 
Midwest's first and biggest project of this 
type approved under the new Eisenhower 
urban-renewal program. 

Last week New Jersey-born Bruce Sagan, 
now a ripe 29, broadened his reach by put- 
ting up more than $1 million to buy the 
52-year-old Economist, a bustling biweekly 
whose Southtown and Southeast editions 
blanket 22 percent of metropolitan Chi- 
cdégo—including the Lake Calumet: area, 
where Chicago is building a vast new indus- 
trial complex on the St. Lawrence seaway. 


BREAD AND BUTTER 


A self-styled maverick who dropped out of 
the University of Chicago Law School “be- 
cause I didn’t like it.” Bruce Sagan is the 
youngest of three sons of a wealthy Man- 
hattan garment manufacturer-—and thus, in 
the eyes_of his critics, has gone from riches 
to a rag. Even with help from his family, 
Sagan’s success has been powered by a broad 
streak of pugnacity and a keen nose for news. 
Says his old city news boss, Managing Editor 
Isaac Gershman: “He moves three times 
faster than anyone else.” 

What makes Sagan sprint is the realiza- 
tion that metropolitan dailies today are 
leaving an ever-widening void for small 
neighborhood papers to fill. In no city in 
the United States is this more true than in 
sprawling Chicago, whose press is frequently 
apathetic to corruption. Sdys Press Baronet 
Sagan: “A neighborhood paper has the local, 
personal function, the bread-and-butter job, 
of telling who married whom—and you’d be 
surprised. how many people care. The sec- 
ond function is concern for civic affairs. A 
city is a terribly complicated animal. It’s 
even harder for people to know what’s going 
on in their own city than to find out what 
Khrushchev is doing. ‘This is a function 
that dailies are no longer filling.” 
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The Proposed Financial Institutions Act 
As It Affects the Federal Credit Union 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Messrs. 
W. O. Knight, Jr., and Julius Stone, rep- 
resentatives of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, Inc., appeared hbe- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on January 30, 1958. I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
their analysis of the legislation now be- 
fore the committee. Their statement 
before the committee follows: 

STATEMENT OF W. O. KNIGHT, Jr., PRESIDENT, 
AND JULIUS STONE, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
CHAIRMAN, LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, OF THE CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, INC.,-ON TITLE VII (FEDERAL CREDIT 
Untow Act) In S. 1451 (FINanciaL INSTI- 
TUTIONS ACT OF 1957) AS PASSED BY THE 
SENATE 
The following represents a statement of 

position by the Credit Union National Asso- 

ciation, Inc., on each of the changes in the 

Federal Credit Union Act and on the recom- 

mendations of the Director of the Bureau of 

Federal Credit Unions, and incorporates our 

recommendations for additional amend- 

ments. 

Changes in existing law made by the Sen- 
ate bill are shown as follows: Existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets; new matter is in italic; existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown 
in regular type. 

CHANGES SUPPORTED AND REASONS 
Clarifies 

“Sec. 2 Definitions. [12 U. S. C., sec. 
1752; F. C. U. Act, sec. 2] [A Federal credit 
union is defined as a cooperative association 
organized in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act for the purpose of promoting 
thrift among its menrbers and creating a 
source of credit for provident or productive 
purposes. When used in this Act the term 
‘Bureau’ means Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, and the term ‘Director’ means the 
Director thereof.] 

“As used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘Federal credit union’ 
means a cooperative association organized in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
for the purpose of promoting thrift among 
its members and creating a source of credit 
for provident or productive purposes. 

“(b) The term ‘Bureau’ means the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions. 

“(c) The term ‘Director’ means the Di- 
rector of the Bureay of Federal Credit 
Unions.” . 

Purpose: Rearranges definitions of Federal 
credit union, Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions and the Director thereof in a manner 
which tends to clarify the section. 

Modernizes 


“Sec. 3. Creation of Bureau. [12 U. S. C., 
1751a; 62 Stat. 10923 There [is established] 
shall be in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare a Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, which shall be under the 
supervision of a Director appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions and 
the Director [thereof] shall be under the 
general direction and supervision of the Sec- 
retary. [The functions, powers, and duties 
of the Farm Credit Administration under the 
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Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, shall 
be exercised by the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. The functions, powers, and duties 
of the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration under the Federal Credit Union Act, 
as amended, shall be exercised by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions.}’ 

Purpose: Modernizes section dealing with 
the creation of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions and sets forth its status in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Deletes unnecessary phrase 

“Sec. 6. Fees. £12 U. S. C., sec. 1755; 
F. C. U. Act. sec. 5] For the purpose of pay- 
ing the costs incident to the ascertainment 
of whether an organization certificate should 
be approved, the subscribers to any such cer- 
tificate shall pay, at the time of filing their 
organization certificate, the amount pre- 


“ Total assets 
** $500,000 or less_._.....-....--- ; : 
Over $500,000 and not over $1,000,000 
Over $1,000,000 and not over $2,000,000__ 
Over $2,000,000 and not over $5,000,000__ 
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scribed by the Director, which shall not ex- 
ceed $20 in any case; and on the approval 
of any organization certificate they shall also 
pay a fee of $5. Not later than January 31 
of each calendar year, each Federal credit 
union shall pay to the Bureau [of Federal 
Credit Unions] for the preceding calendar 
year, a supervision fee in accordance with a 
graduated scaie prescribed by regulation on 
the basis of assets as of December.31 of such 
preceding year, but such fee shall in no event 
be less than $10 nor (subject to such mini- 
mum) more than the amounts specified in 
the following table: Provided, however, That 
no such annual fee shall be payable by such 
an organization with respect to the year in 
which its charter is issued or the year in 
which final distribution is made in liqui- 
dation of the credit union or the charter is 
otherwise canceled. 


Maximum fee 


.- 30 cents per $1,000. 

_ $150, plus 25 cents per $1,000 in excess of $500,000. 
$275, plas 20 cents per $1,000 in excess of $1,000,000. 
$475, plus 15 cents per $1,000 in excess of $2,000,000. 


Over $5,000,000. ......-.-. eee tiie _. $925, plus 10 cents per $1,000 in excess of $5,000,000.” 


Nore.—In 8. 1451, the table follows the last 
sentence of this section, rather than preced- 
ing it, as in existing law. Since this change 
in position of the table was apparently in- 
advertent, this print shows the table as it is 
located in the existing law. 

All such fees shall be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States for the ac- 
count of the Bureau and may be expended 
by the Director for such administrative and 
other expenses incurred in carrying out the 
provisions hereof as he may determine to be 
proper, the purpose of such fees being to 
defray, as far as practicable, the administra- 
tive and supervisory costs incident to the 
carrying out of this act. 

Purpose: Shortens reference to Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions in a manner which 
does not lessen clarity of section. 


Changes word and adds word 


“Sec. 8 (5). Powers. [12 U. S. C., sec. 1757; 
F. C. U. Act, sec. 7] (5) To make loans with 
maturities not exceeding 3 years to its mem- 
bers for provident or productive purposes 
upon such terms and conditions as this act 
and the bylaws provide and as the credit com- 
mittee may approve, at rates of interest not 
exceeding 1 percent per month on unpaid 
balances (inclusive of all charges incident to 
making the loan): Provided, That no loans 
to a director, officer, or member of a commit- 
tee shall exceed the amount of his holding 
in the Federal credit union as represented 
by shares thereof. No director, officer, or 
committee member shall endorse for borrow- 
ers. A borrower may repay his loan prior to 
maturity, in whole or in part on any busi- 
ness day. The taking, receiving, reserving, or 
eharging of a rate of interest greater than is 
allowed by this [subsection] paragraph, when 
knowingly done, shall be deemed a forfeiture 
of the entire interest which the note, bill, 
or other evidence of debt carries with it, or 
which has been agreed to be paid thereon. 
In case the greater rate of interest has been 
paid the person by whom it has been paid, or 
his legal representatives, may recover back, in 
an action in the nature of an action of debt, 
the entire amount of interest thus paid from 
the credit union taking or receiving the 
same: Provided, That such action is com- 
menced within 2 years from the time the 
usurious transaction occurred.” 

Purpose: Substitutes word ‘‘paragraph” for 
“subsection,” and adds word “of” for pur- 
poses of clarity. 


Removes obsolete date 


“Sec. 9. Bylaws. [12 U. S. C., sec. 1758; 
FP. C. U. Act, sec. 8] In order to simplify the 
organization of Federal credit unions the Di- 
rector shall [, upon the passage of this act,J 
from time to time cause to be prepared a form 
of organization certificate and a form of by- 


laws, consistent with this act, which shall be 
used by Federal credit union incorporators, 
and shall be supplied to them on request. 
At the time of presenting the organization 
certificate the incorporators shall also submit 
proposed bylaws to the Director for his ap- 
proval.” 

Purpose: Removes obsolete date and makes 
addition authorizing the Director of the Bu- 
reau to “from time to time” modify the form 
of organization certificate and form of bylaws 
consistent with the act. 


Clarifies 


“Sec. 10. Membership. [12 U. S. C., sec. ‘ 


1759; F. C. U. Act, sec. 9] Federal credit 
union membership shall consist of the incor- 
porators and such other persons and incor- 
porated and unincorporated organizations, 
to the extent permitted by rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Director, as may be 
elected to membership and as such shall, 
each, subscribe to at least one share of its 
stock and pay the initial installment there- 
on and the entrance fee; except that Fed- 
eral credit union membership shall be lim- 
ited to groups having a common bond of 
occupation, or association, or to groups 
within a well-defined neighborhood, com- 
munity, or rural district. Shares may be 
issued in joint tenancy with right of sur- 
vivorship with any persons designated by 
the credit union member, but no joint ten- 
ant shall be permitted to vote, obtain loans, 
or hold office, untess he is within the field of 
membership and is a qualified member.” 

Purpose: Adds word “such” in order to 
clarify. 


Clarifies and modernizes 


“Sec. 13. Officers. [12 U. S. C., sec. 1761 
(b); FP. C. U. Act, sec. 11 (b)} At their first 
meeting after the annual meeting of the 
members, the directors shall elect from their 
number a president, [a vice president} one 
or more vice presidents, {a clerk] a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, who shall be [the] 
executive officers of the [corporation and 
may be compensated for their services to 
such extent as the bylaws may provide.J 
corporation. No executive officer, except the 
treasurer, shall, as such, be compensated. 
the offices of [clerk] secretary and treasurer 
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Purpose: Incorporates the following | 
sirable changes: om 

(a) Allows for more than one vy presi- 
dent, thereby eliminating the necessity for 
an amendment to the bylaws in order to g 
provide. 

(b) Changes mame of clerk of the board 
of directors to that of secretary. The title 
of secretary is more descriptive of the posi. 
tion and will add dignity and stature to the 
Office. 

(c) Makes additions and deletions to pro- 
vide that no executive officer, except the 
treasurer, shall, as such, be compensated, 
This change would allow only the treasurer, 
as general manager of the credit union, to 
be compensated for his services. Service 
without pay by the directors, committee 
members, and all other officers is consistent 
with credit union philosophy. 

Compensation to supervisory committee 

assistance 


“Sec. 14. Directors. [12 U. S. C., sec. 1761 
(c); B.C. U. Act, see. 11 (c)J 

“The board of directors shall meet at least 
once a month and shall have the g 
direction and control of the affairs of the 
corporation. Minutes of all such meetings 
shall be kept. Among other things they shall 
act upon applications for membership; re- 
quire any officer or employee having custody 
of or handling funds to give bond with good 
and sufficient surety in an amount and char- 
acter to be determined from time to time by 
the board of directors in compliance with 
regulations prescribed, from time to time, 
by the Director, and authorize the payment 
of the premium or premiums therefor from 
the funds of the Federal credit union; [rec- 
omend the declaration of dividends;] fill va- 
cancies in the board and in the credit com- 
mittee until successors elected at the next 
annual meeting have qualified; have charge 
of investments other than loans to members; 
determine from time to time the maximum 
number of shares that may be held by any 
individual; subject to the limitations of this 
Act, determine the interest rates on loans 
and the maximum amount that may be. 
loaned with or without security to any mem- - 
ber; and, subject to such regulations as may 
be issued by the Director, authorize an in- 
terest refund to members of record at the 
close of business om December 31 in propor- 
tion to the interest paid by them during that 
Lyear.J year; and provide for compensation 
of necessary clerical and auditing assistance 
requested by the supervisory committee. 

Purpose: Authorizes the board of direc- 
tors to provide-for compensation of necés- 
sary clerical and auditing assistance re- 
quested by the supervisory committee. The 
members of the supervisory committee, 
which ts charged with the responsibility for 
making internal audits of the affairs of 
credit unions, serve without compensation. 
Usually they require clerical and auditing as- 
sistance in order to enable them to properly 
discharge their responsibilities. However, 
the committee does not have authority at 
present to provide for compensation for such 
assistance. This change would enable the 
board to meet the committee’s need in 
connection. ee 

Clarifies section and increases signature 

loan limit 

“Sec. 15. Credit Committee. [12 U. 5. ©, 
sec. 1761 (d); F. C. U. Act, sec. 11 (d)J 

“The credit committee shall hold such 
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e urpose for which the loan is de- 
— _ PecuritY, if any, and such other 
made to any member which [shall cause} 
equses such member to become indebted to 
the Federal credit union in [the] an aggre- 
gate amount, upon loans made to such mem- 
per, which is in excess of [$200 or 10 per cen- 
tum of the Federal credit union’s paid-in 
unimpaired capital and surplus, whichever is 
greater, or in excess of $400 unless such ex- 
cess over $400 is adequately secured. For 
the purposes of this subdivision an assign- 
ment of shares or the endorsement of a note 
shall be deemed security.J $500 unless such 
ercess over $500 is adequately secured, ex- 
cept that in no event may any such loan 
be made if such aggregate amount would be 
in excess of whichever of the following is 
the greater ; 

“(1) $200, or 
' «(2) 10 per centum of the credit union’s 
paid-in unimpaired capital and surplus.” 

Purpose; © Incorporates the following 
changes: : 

(a) Rephrases, adds and deletes certain 
words in the interest of clarity. 

(b) Increases the signature-loan limit 
from $400 to $500. . We agree that this is a 
step in the right direction, but are of the 
firm opinion that the limit should be raised 
to $1,000 in order to more adequately satisfy 
the consumer-credit needs of the expanding 
credit union membership. Congress has 
progressively increased this limit from $50 
initially in the original act to $100 in 1940, 
$300 in 1946, and $400 in 1949. Experience 
of Federal credit unions on loans of this 
type,has been very good over the years, and 
the rising cost of commodities and services 
coupled with the progressive growth in 
knowledge on the part of tredit unions of 
the character and financial responsibility 
of their members warrants an increase in 
the signature loan limit to $1,000. . rs 


Dividends declared by board annually or 
semiannually and dividend credit 


“Sec. 18. Dividends. [12 U. 8S. C., sec. 1763; 
F.C. U. Act, sec. 13}. [At the annual meet- 
ing a dividend may be declared from the re- 
maining net earnings on recommendation 
of the board of directors, which dividend 
shall be paid on all paid-up shares outstand- 


ing at the end of the preceding fiscal year. 


Shares which become fully paid up during 
such year shall be entitled to a proportional 
part of said dividend calculated from the 
first day of the month following such pay- 
ment in full.J 

“Annually or semiannually, as the bylaws 
may provide and after provision for the ré- 
quired reserves, the board of directors may 
declare a dividend to be paid from the re- 
maining net earnings. Such dividend shall 
be paid on all paid-up shares outstanding .at 
the end of the period for which the dividend 
is declared. Shares which become fully paid 
up during such dividend period and are out- 
standing at the close of the period shall be 
entitled to a proportional part of such divi- 
dend. Dividend credit for a month may be 
accrued on shares which are or become fully 


paid up during the 
month.” g first 5 days of that 


Purpose: 

Fu — following 
',(&) Authorizes board of directors to de- 
dividends rather than the member- 
ae: This is desirable sinte the board of 
irectors is responsible for the management 
a Sound operation of the credit union and 
a & better position to determine the 
oa of the dividend which should be dis- 

of tha 2, based upon its intimate kno 
he organization’s affairs, and its current 
and future needs, This would eliminate 
the condition presently existing whereby the 
on hic the Sri on eon Se 
can 1 
4nd prudently afford to pay. seg 


Incorporates the 
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(b) Allows an annual or semiannual 
dividend, dependent upon which is provided 
for in the bylaws. This is highly de- 
sirable since the current requirement that 
dividends be paid annually often penalizes 
members who are forced to withdraw share- 
holdings prior to the year end. A semian- 
nual dividend would alleviate this inequity. 
Adoption of the alternate dividend plan 
would be optional with each currently op- 
erating credit union and would require an 
appropriate amendment to the bylaws. 

(c) Provides that dividend credit for a 
month may be accrued on shares which are 
or become fully paid during the first 5 days 
of that month. Many members do not re- 
ceive their compensation until the last day 
ofa month or the first day of the subsequent 
month, and it is not practical for them to 
make share payments immediately. Divi- 
dend credit under the current law does not 
commence until the following month. The 
amendment eliminates this inequity and 
provides an additional incentive for saving. 


Deletes unnecessary phrases and adds para- 
graph regulating employees of Bureau 
“Sec. 21. (f) (g) (i) Certain powers of 

Director. 

“(12 U. S. C., sec. 1766; F. C. U. Act, sec. 
16] 

“(f) Any officer or employee of the Bureau 
[of Federal Credit Unions] is authorized, 
when designated for the purpose by the Di- 
rector [of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions], to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions and to take affidavits and depositions 
touching upon any matter within the juris- 
diction of the Bureau [of Federal Credit 
Unions]. 

“(g) The Director [of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions] is authorized, empow- 
ered, and directed to require that every 
person appointed or elected by any Federal 
credit union to any position requiring the 
receipt, payment, or custody of money or 
other personal property owned by a Federal 
credit union or in its custody or control as 
collateral or otherwise, to give bond in a 
corporate surety company holding a certifi- 
cate of authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the act of Congress approved 
July 30, 1947 (6 U.S. C., secs. 6-13), as an 
acceptable surety on Federal bonds. 

“(i) It shall not. be lawful for any em- 
ployee of the Bureau to accept employment 
in any Federal credit union within two years 
after termination of his employment with 
the Bureau except upon approval of the di- 
rector pursuant to regulations prescribed by 
him. Any person convicted of any violation 
of any provisions of these subsections shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
jor not more than 5 years, or both.” 

Purpose: Incorporates the following 
changes: : 

(a) Deletes several references to the Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions which are not 
essential to the clarity of the section. 

(b) Adds paragraph regulating employ- 
ment of employees or former employees of 
the Bureau by Federal credit unions on 
which we take no position. 


Deletes obsolete section 


“Sec. 19 (current law. Appropriation for 
administration.” 

Purpose: Deletes obsolete section dealing 
with initial appropriation for expenses of 
administration of the act. 

Modifies requirements for eligibility for 
space in Federal buildings 


“Sec. 25. Space in Federal Buildings. [12 
O. &. C., sec. 1771; F. C. U. Act, sec. 21] 

“Upon application by any credit union 
organized under State law or by any Federal 
credit ‘union in accordance with 
the terms of this act, at least 95 percent of 
the membership of which is composed [ex- 
clusively] of persons who either are presently 


Federal employees or are retired Federal em- _ 
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ployees and members of their families, which 
application shall be addressed to the officer or 
agency of the United States charged with 
the allotment of space in the Federal build- 
ings in the community or district in which 
said credit union or Federal credit union 
does business, such officer or agency may in 
his or its discretion allot space to such 
credit union if space is available without 
charge for rent or services.” 

Purpose: Modifies the conditions under 
which space in Federal buildings may be 
allotted to credit unions serving Federal 
employees. Addition of the phrases “persons 
who either are presently” and “or are retired 
Federal employees” allow credit unions to 
continue the membership of retired Federal 
employees without jeopardizing the credit 
union’s eligibility for space in Federal build- 
ings. Substitution of the phrase “at least 
95 percent” for the word “exclusively” allows 
such credit unions to continue their eligi- 
bility although membership is extended to 
a limited number of employees of private 
contractors working at Federal installations 
along with Federal employees, American Le- 
gion and Red Cross personnel working at 
veterans hospitals, et cetera. These modi- 
fications are highly desirable. 


Eliminates need for future amendments 

“Sec. 26. Territorial applicability of Act. 

“{12 U. S. C., sec. 1772; F. C. U. Act, sec. 22] 

“[The provisions of this act shall be ex- 
tended to and include the Panama Canal 
Zone, and the Virgin Islands.J 

“The provisions of this act shall apply to 
the several States, the District of Columbia, 
the several Territories and the several pos- 
sessions of the United States, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.” 

Purpose: Designed to eliminate the need 
for future amendments in order to allow for 
the establishment of Federal] credit unions 
in United States Territories and possessions 
hereafter created. 


CHANGES OPPOSED AND REASONS 
Additional required audits 


“Sec. 7. Reports, examinations and audits. 

“[12 U. S. C., sec. 1756; F. C. U. Act, sec. 6] 

“(a) Federal credit unions shall be under 
the supervision of the Director, and shall 
make such financial reports to him (at least 
annually) as he may require. Each Federal 
credit union shall be subject to examination 
by, and for this purpose shall make its books 
and records accessible to, any person desig- 
nated by the Director. The Director shall 
fix a scafé of examination fees to be paid by 
Pederal credit unions, giving due considera- 
tion to the time and expense incident to 
such examinations, and to the ability of 
Federal credit unions to pay such fees, which 
fees shall be assessed against and paid by 
each Federal credit union promptly after the 
completion of such examination. Examina- 
tion fees collected under the provisions of 
this section shall be deposited to the credit 
of the special fund created by section [5] 6 
hereof, and shall be available for the pur- 
poses specified .in said section [5] 6. 

“(b) The Director shall encourage every 
Federal credit union to make an adequate 
internal audit of its affairs at least once 
each year. In any case in which the Direc- 
tor deems it is necessary, either because of 
the absence or inadequacy of any such inter- 
nal audit or for any other reason arising in 
the course of the supervision of any Federal 
credit unign, he may require at such times 
as he deems necessary that such Federal 
credit union have an audit by an independ- 
ent individual or firm approved by the ‘Di- 
rector or in the alternative require that it be 
audited by the Bureau, The erpense of any 
such audit by the Bureau shall be consid- 
ered part of the examination fees authorized 
in subsection (a) of this section.” 
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Reason: We are firmly opposed to the ad- 
dition of -paragraph (b) for the following 
reasons: 

(a) Each Federal credit union is required 
to have a supervisory committee of three 
members, elected solely by and directly re- 
sponsible to the membership. Under the 
law, this committee must make an exami- 
nation of the affairs of the credit union, in- 
cluding an audit of its books, at least 
quarterly and to make an annual audit and 
submit a report thereof to the membership 
at the annual meeting of the organization. 
The responsibility for audit by individuals 
not directly involved in the credit unions 
operations, but still a part of management 
and answerable to the membership, appears 
to be sound since it is an appropriate re- 
sponsibility for management to assume. 

(b) Section 14 of this bill authorizes the 
board of directors to provide for necessary 
clerical and auditing assistance requested by 
the supervisory committee. Utilization of 
such assistance, which is encouraged by the 
Bureau and the credit union movement, will 
result in assigned portions of the audit being 
performed by skilled professionals under the 
direction and control of the committee. 

(c) The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
is presently maintaining close, effective 
supervision of credit unions and is perform- 
ing thorough, comprehensive examinations 
of their books and records approximately 
once each year, and more often if deemed 
warranted. It is within the complete dis- 
cretion of the Bureau to determine the scope 
of such examination, and to broaden it to 
the point where it in effect constitutes as 
detailed an audit as the Bureau feels is 
necessary under the circumstances. The 
cost of maintaining and operating the Bu- 
reau iz completely paid for by Federal credit 
unions in the form of supervisory and ex- 
amination fees. Time spent on the ex- 
amination has a very direct effect upon the 
examination fee charged. In 1956, the cost 
to credit unions was nearly $2 million. 

(ad) The Bureau and the credit union 
movement are cooperating in a study of 
methods and techniques for improving in- 
ternal control and supervisory committee 
audits, and definite action is being initiated 
to achieve this goal. As an integral part of 
this program, the Bureau has prepared and 
issued a comprehensive supervisory commit- 
tee manual, which enlarges upon and ex- 
plains with clarity and in considerable de- 
tail the purpose, theory and process of audit 
and is primarily designed to enhance the 
quality and effectiveness of audit perform- 
ance. An internal control check list con- 
tained in this publication serves as a fur- 
ther guide to the committee. A supple- 
ment to the official accounting manual has 
also been issued by the Bureau containing 
additional information designed to assist in 
the institution and maintenance of effective 
internal control. 

(e) In conjunction with this .endeavor, 
the Credit Union National Association and 
the various State leagues and chapters are 
conducting training classes and’ publishing 
materials which are now reaching super- 
visory committee members and other credit 
union leaders and Officials on a National, 
State, and local level. An educational film- 
strip on the importance and functioning of, 
supervisory committees is currently being 
produced, and will be ready for distribu- 
tion shortly. The Credit Union National 
Association has developed an extensive pro- 
gram and has engaged specialists in the 
field of credit union operations for the pur- 
pose of increasing the effectiveness of train- 
ers of credit union people in audit and in- 
ternal control techniques. 

(f) A special audit committee has been 
appointed by the Credit Union National 
Association and is meeting quarterly in 
order to further study this matter. The Di- 
rector of the Bureau is a member of this 
committee, 
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(g) As a result of the present joint studies 
and endeavors, appropriate revision of the 
act specifically dealing with the duties and 
responsibilities of the supervisory committee 
may be proposed and another portion of this 
statement recommends a change in the 
method of selection of its members. 

(h) Since the credit union movement and 
the Bureau are in the process of carefully 
and completely reviewing the entire subject 
and are in the midst of instituting concrete 
action based upon their findings, it is our 
firm opinion that the addition to the act 
proposed in paragraph (b) is premature and 
urge that it be deleted. 

RESTORE ESSENTIAL SENTENCE INADVERTENTLY 


“Sec. 15, Credit committee. [12 U. 8. C., 
sec. 1761 (d); F.C. U. Act. sec. 11 (d)J 

“The credit committee shall hold such 
meetings as the business of the Federal 
credit union may require and not less fre- 
quently than once a month (of which meet- 
ings due notice shall be given to members of 
the cémmittee) to consider applications for 
loans. No loan shall be made unless it is ap- 
proved by a majority of the [entire] commit- 
tee and by all [the] members of the com- 
mittee who are present at the meeting at 
which the application.is considered. Appli- 
cations for loans shall be made on forms 
prepared by such committee, which shall set 
forth the purpose for which the loan is de- 
sired, the security, if any, and such other 
data as may be required. No loan shall be 
made to any member which [shall cause] 
causes such member to become indebted to 
the Federal credit union in [the] an aggre- 
gate amount, upon loans made to such mem- 
ber, which is in excess of [$200 or 10 per- 
centum of the Federal credit union's paid-in 
unimpaired capital and surplus, whichever 
is greater, or in excess of $400 unless such 
excess over $400 is adequately secured. For 
the purposes of this subdivision an assign- 
ment of shares or the endorsement of a note 
shall be deemed security] $500 unless such 
excess over $500 is adequately secured, except 
that in no event may any such loan be made 
if such aggregate amount would be. in excess 
of whichever of the following is the greater: 

“(1) $200, or 3 

“(2) 10 percent of the credit union’s paid- 
in unimpaired capital and surplus.” 

Recommendation: That the last sentence 
in the existing law, which provides: “For the 
purposes of this subdivision an assignment 
of shares or the endorsement of a note shall 
be deemed security.” be restored. 

Reasons: This sentence was inadvertantly 
deleted during the time that the bill was be- 
ing considered on the floor of the Senate and 
the section was being reworded and modi- 
fied. The sentence is essential for the pur- 
poses of defining and clarifying the term 
“security” and it is urged that it be restored 
to the section. 

The record of the hearings on S. 1451 be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and when it was considered on the 
floor of the Senate reflects no question as 
to the elimination of this sentence. Since 
the deletion was unintentional, we are con- 
fident that the error would have been recti- 
fied if it had been brought to the atention of 
the Senate Committee and the Senate at that 
time. 


POSITION ON RECOMMENDATIONS BY DIRECTOR OF 
THE BUREAU TO THIS COMMITTEE 
Supervisory committee—Act as passed by 
Senate 

“Sec. 12. t. £12 U. S. C., sec. 
1761 (a); FP. C. U. Act, sec. 11 (a)}. 
“The business 


affairs of a Federal credit 


union shall be managed by a board of not 
less than 5 directors, a credit committee of 
not less than 3 members, and a supervisory 
committee of 3 members (a majority of whom 
shall not be directors) all to be elected by 
the members (and from their number) at 
their annual meeting, and to hold office for 


February 


such terms, respectively, as the bylaws 
provide. A record of the names and =. 
of the members of the board and committees 
and officers shall be filed with the Bureay 
within 10 days after their election. No mem. 
ber of the board or of either committee shail, 
as such, be compensated.” 

Director of the Bureau’s recommendation ‘ 

That this section be amended to le 
that the supervisory committee shalj not 
include persons who are involved in or Te. 
sponsible for any operations of the Federal 
credit union. 

Our recommendation: That the p 
be preserved that the majority of 
the members of the credit committee or 
supervisory committee shall not be 1 
with the additional reservation that. 
treasurer shall not be a member of the super. 
visory committee. ' 
~ We believe that there are many instances 
where it is advantageous to have directors 
serve as members of the credit, and super. 
visory committee in credit unions having a 
small potential membership. Also, a member 
of the board on this committee provides an 
additional stimulus for effective performance, 
There appears to be little evidence that the 
present procedure has reSulted in any weak- 
ening in performance or effectiveness of the 
committee, except where the treasurer 
have been:a member of the supervisory com- 
mittee. : 

It is further recommended that the section 
be amended to provide that the supervisory 
committee shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent from the membership promptly follow- 
ing the annual meeting, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the board at its next meeting and 
that at least one director, other than the 
treasurer, may be a member of the com- 
mittee. ~ 

In order to follow through, section 1¢ 
should be amended to provide that the super- 
visory committee shall make, or cause to be 
made, a report of its quarterly examination 
to the board of directors and shall make, or 
cause to be made, an annual audit, a report 
of which shall be submitted to the members 
at the next annual meeting. Also, upon 
recommendation, the president may remove 
for cause any or all members of the super 
visory committee with the approval of the 
board of directors, or by the board subject | 
to the approval of the membership. ay 

Reasons: The board of directors have the 
responsibility for the general direction and 
control of the affairs of the credit union. The 4 
present law limits the ability of the board of 
directors to properly discharge this responsi- 
bility in instances where an elected super 
visory committee has not- been functioning 
in an effective manner and ‘in accordance 
with prescribed procedure. ; 

The recommended changes would allow for 
the appointment of qualified persons to the — 
committee by the board and would charge the — 
board“ with more direct responsibility for 
supervisory committee performance. : 

Loan officer 
Act as Passed by Senate 9 

“Szc. 15. Credit committee. [12 U. 8. ©, 
sec. 1761 (da); F.C. U. Act, sec. 11 (d)J a 

“The credit committee shall hold such — 
meetings as the business of the Federal Ps 
union may require and not less fr 
than-once a mohth (of which meetings | 
notice shall be given to members of the ¢ 
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to become indebted to the Federal 
er anion in [the] an aggregate amount, 
upon loans made to such member, which is 
in excess of [$200 or 10 per centum of the 
‘geral credit union’s paid-in unimpaired 
capital and surplus, whichever is greater, or 
in excess of $400 unless such excess over $400 
is adequately secured. For the purposes of 
this subdivision an assignment of shares or 
the endorsement of a note shall be deemed 
security.) $500 unless such excess over $500 
is adequately secured, except that in no event 
may any such loan be made if such aggregate 
amount would be in excess of whichever of 
the following is the greater: 
“(1) $200, or ; 
(2) 10 per centum of the credit union’s 
paid-in unimpaired capital and surplus.” 
Director of the Bureau’s recommendation 


The the need indicated by credit unions 
for authority to provide for a loan officer has 
merit as long as it is held within well-de- 
fined limits. 

Our recommendation: That authority be 
provided for the credit committee to dele- 
gate to a loan officer, for whom compensation 
would be provided, power to approve loans up 
to the unsecured limit, or in excess of such 
limit only if fully secured by unpledged 
shares. Also, that section 14 provide that the 
board of directors may authorize compensa- 
tion for the loan officers. 

Reason: The volume of loan applications 
and activity in some Federal credit unions is 
quite large and the credit committee (which 
is not compensated) is often scattered and 
finds it difficult to properly consider loan ap- 
plications and render prompt loan service in 
emergencies, 

Adequate control over the loan officers 
activity can be retained if he is required to 
furnish to the credit committee a record 
of loans approved, and loan applications not 
approved, within 7 days of such action. 


Loan limits 
Act as Passed by Senate 


See section 15 reproduced above. ad 


Director of the Bureau’s recommendation 


That authority be vested in the Director to 
prescribe loan limits within the statutory 
limit of 10 percent of the credit union's 
paid in and unimpaired capital. 

Our recommendation: That this request 
Rot be granted since it is umnecessary and 
could cause irreparable harm to credit 
unions, 

Reasons: When Congress. originally 
adopted the Federal Credit Union Act in 
1934, it very wisely prescribed a reasonable 
limit on loans made without security (sig- 
nature loans) and larger loans which re- 
quired security. Since that time credit 
unions have functioned within these limits 
although a normal growth in the size of the 
average loan granted has occurred. This has 
been due in large measure to our improved 
standard of living and increased cost of 
goods and services which has resulted in a 
diminution in actual purchasing power of 
the dollar. Further, as credit unions de- 
Veloped, experience, coupled with the asso- 
fae — members in a close common 

» Provided a firmer basis hich 
to extend increased credit. ° — 


In the more than 23-year period since the 


law has been in effect, millions of individual 
cant weve been granted with an insignifi- 
and enviable loss record. This fact is 
out by the testimony of the Director 
Bureau before the Senate Banking and 
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ship consists of individuals in the lower and 
middle income brackets whose credit require- 
ments are satisfied by comparatively small 
loans. However, this does not apply without 
exception. For example, the need of the 
farmer is for substantial, short-term credit 
in order to finance crops. Organizations of 
professional people are helping members buy 
equipment essential to setting up or ex- 
panding practices. Although a relatively 
larger Joan for a longer period of time might 
be required, the member’s current and po- 
tential income makes such loan sound and 
desirable. Such variations make essential 
the retention of flexibility and self-deter- 
mination’ in the law. 

The Director has testified before the Sen- 
ate committee and before this mmittee 
that excessive loans have not ome a 
problem for the Bureau. In 1956 the aver- 
age loan granted as indicated in the Bu- 
reau’s report of operations for that year was 
#479. It is not likely that this figure has 
changed significantly since that time. It 
would therefore appear to be evident that 
boards of directors and credit committees 
have met their responsibility in this connec- 
tion in an effective manner. Generally, as 
credit unions have grown, they have by 
self regulation established lower-loan limits 
than allowed by law. 

It is also highly undesirable to centralize 
in one person a discretionary power which 
is of vital importance to each individual 
credit union and does not lend itself to 
general or blanket administration. Further, 
it would seriously infringe upon the province 
and responsibility of the board of directors 
and credit committee to determine practical 
loan limits within their. own credit union 
based upon their knowledge of the needs an 
capacities of the membership. This woul 
result in depriving the membership of maxi- 
mum utilization of the credit facilities made 
available as aresult of funds accumulated 
through cooperative thrift. It is urged that 
this flexibility is essential and would in- 
evitably be lost under administrative direc- 


-tives and regulations. 


Based upon the above considerations, we 
are of the firm opinion that empowering the 
Director of the Bureau to establish lower 
loan limits than currently provided for in 
the law is unnecessary and unwarranted, and 
we respectfully urge that his request for such 
power not be granted. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ADDITIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 


Broaden definition of Federal credit union 
Act as Passed by Senate 


“Sec. 2 (a). Definitions. [12 U. S. C., sec. 
1752; F. C. U. Act, sec. 2] 

“(a) The term ‘Federal credit wnion’ 
means a cooperative association organized in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
jor the purpose of promoting thrift among 
its members and creating a source of credit 
for provident or productive purposes.” 

Recommendation: To further define a 
credit union to include Federal central credit 
Unions with membership composed of Fed- 
eral’ credit unions, State credit unions, and 
directors and committee members of credit 
unions. Also, that other appropriate sec- 
tions be amended to.contain enabling clauses 
to support the formation and operation of 
Federal central credit unions. 

Reasons: To allow for the purchase of 
shares and the obtaining of loans by Fed- 
eral credit unions and State credit unions 
in and from Federal and State’central credit 
unions, and to provide a source of credit for 
directors and committee members. Under 
the existing law, directors and committee 
members may not borrow in excess of their 
shareholdings in the credit union. 

Extend loan maturities and liberalize limi- 
tation on loans to officers, directors, etc. 


Act as Passed by Senate 


“Sec. 8 (5). Powers. [12 U. S. C., sec, 
1757; F.C. U. Act, sec. 7] 
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“(5) To make loans with maturities not 
exceeding 3 years to its members for provi- 
dent or productive purposes upon such 
terms and conditions as this act and the 
bylaws provide and as the credit committee 
may approve, at rates of interest not ex- 
ceeding 1 percent per month on unpaid 
balances (inclusive of all charges incident 
to making the loan): Provided, That no 
loans to a director, officer, or member of a 
committee shall exceed the amount of his 
holdings in the Federal credit union as 
represented by shares thereof. No director, 
officer, or committee member shall endorse 
for borrowers. A borrower may repay his 
loan, prior to maturity, in whole or in part 
on any business day. The taking, receiving, 
reserving, or charging of a rate of interest 
greater than is allowed by this [subsection] 
paragraph, when knowingly done, shall be 
deemed a forfeiture of the entire interest 
which the note, bill, or other evidence of 
debt carries with it, or which has been 
agreed to be paid thereon. In case the 


‘greater rate of interest has been paid the 


person by whom it has been paid, or his 
legal representatives, may recover back, in 
an action in the nature of an action of debt, 
the entire amount of interest thus paid from 
the credit union taking or receiving the 
same: Provided, That such action is com- 
menced within 2 years from the time the 
usurious transaction occurred.” 

Recommendation: (a) To amend para- 
graph to provide for a loan maturity limit 
up to 5 years. 

(b) To amend the paragraph to provide 
that a director, officer or member of a com- 
mittee may borrow up to the extent of his 
shareholdings plus the total free and un- 
pledged shareholdings in the Federal credit 
union of any member pledged as security 
for the obligation of the director, officer, or 
committee member. 

Reason: (a) To adequately assist persons 
of small means by providing them with 
terms more consistent with their ability to 
repay. 

(b) It is often difficult and in some 
instances almost impossible to secure mem- 
bers to serve as directors, officers, or com- 
mittee members because of the present 
limitation on the borrowing, privileges of 
persons serving in such capacities. As a 
result, credit unions are not always getting 
the most capable leadership availablé from 
the qualified membership. This weakness 
would be remedied to a large degree by im- 
proving and extending the borrowing privi- 
leges of such directors, officers and com- 
mittee members with due regard for the 
safety of the funds of the credit unions. 
The above amendment would accomplish 
this objective. 

Authority to cash or sell checks for a fee 
Act as Passed by Senate 

None. New paragraph proposed. 

Recommendation: That a paragraph be 
added to “Section 8. Powers” authorizing 
Federal credit unions to charge a reason- 
able fee to members and to individuals eli- 
gible to become members for cashing or sell- 
ing checks commensurate with the direct 
and indirect costs incident to providing this 
service. 

Reason: The Director of the Bureau has 
ruled that a Federal credit union may not 
charge a fee for cashing or selling checks. 
Credit unions throughout the country had 
been engaged in this activity and the ruling 
has created considerable hardship. 

The activity, which is desired and request- 
ed by the members, results in certain direct 
and indirect costs. It is only fair and 
equitable that these costs should be borne 
by those directly availing themselves of the 
service rather than by the general member- 
ship. This principle has been accepted by 
the members_of the credit unions directly 
involved and as the owners of the credit 
unions, they should have the right to pro- 
vide this service for themselves, 
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Membership Chairman 
Act as Passed by Senate 


“Sec. 14. Directors. [12 U.S. C., sec. 1761 
(c); FP. C. U. Act, sec. 11 (c).J 

“The board of directors shall meet at least 
once @ month and shall have the general 
direction and control of the affairs of the 
corporation. Minutes of all such meetings 
shall be kept. Among other things they 
shall act upon applications for membership; 
require any officer or employee having cus- 
tody of or handling funds to give bond with 
good and sufficient surety in an amount and 
character to be determined from time. to 
time by the board of directors in compliance 
with regulations prescribed, from time to 
time, by the Director, and authorize the pay- 
ment of the premium or premiums there- 
for from the funds of the Federal credit 
union; [recommend the declaration of divi- 
dends;]} fill vacances in the board and in the 
credit committee until successors elected at 
the next annual meeting have qualified; 
have charge of investments other than loans 
to members; determine from time to time 
the maximum number of shares that may be 
held by any individual; subject to the limi- 
tations of this Act, determine the interest 
rates on loans and the maximum amount 
that may be loaned with or without security 
to any member; and, subject -to such regu- 
lations as may be issued by the Director, 
authorize an interest refund to members of 
record at the close of business on December 
31 in proportion to the interest paid by 
them during that [year.] year; and provide 
jor compensation of necessary clerical and 
auditing assistance requested by the supere 
visory committee. 

Recommendation: That the section be 
amended to provide that in addition to the 
board of directors acting directly upon appli- 
cations for membership, they may appoint 
from the members (other than the treasurer 
or assistant treasurers) a membership chair- 
man who shall also be authorized to act upon 
applications for membership. 

Reason: Since the board usually meets but 
once per month, action upon applications 
for membership may be delayed from several 
days up to a month under the current ar- 
rangement. The proposed change would 
enable Federal credit unions to eliminate 
or diminish this delay and thus allow them 
to make their services and benefits available 
much more quickly. 


8 Advisory council 
Act as Passed by Senate 


None. New section proposed. 

Recommendation: That a new section be 
added to the act to provide for creation of 
a Federal Credit Union Advisory Council to 
meet with the Director of the Bureau twice 
annually, and on other occasions should the 
need arise. Further, that said advisory coun- 
cil be appointed by the President of the 
United States, upon the recommendation of 
‘the president of the Credit Union National 
Assocjation, and that it consist of 1 member 
from each of the 8 districts under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau, who shall be appointed 
for 4-year terms, with 2 men to be appointed 
each year. 

Reason: There is at present no provision 
in the Federal Credit Union Act for the 
discussion or consideration of matters of im~ 
portance to Federal credit unions by repre- 
sentatives of the credit union and the Di- 
rector of the Bureau unless the Director 
agrees voluntarily to meet with such repre- 
sentatives. Creation of an advisory council 
would give the Federal credit unions and 
the Bureau an official and formal means of 
bringing to each other’s attention and at- 
tempting to resolve mutual problems. This 
will promote closer cooperation and greater 
understanding, and will inure to the general 
benefit of all concerned. 
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Conversion 
Act as Passed by Senate 


None. New section proposed. 

Recommendation: That a new section be 
added to the act to provide for conversion 
of a Federal credit union to a State credit 
union in the State in which it is located and 
to provide for conversion of a State credit 
union to a Federal credit union. 

Reason: Under certain circumstances, con- 
version of its charter may be deemed ad- 
visable by a credit union and acceptable to 
the supervisory agencies involved. The Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act does not make pro- 
vision for such conversion. Special authority 
appears warranted which would facilitate the 
procedure, of converting a credit union from 
a Federal to a State charter and vice versa 
without dissipation of reserves, or undue dis- 
ruption of normal credit union operations 
and service to the members, 





Walter A. Lynch 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. PARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in expressing the grief and 
loss we all suffered when Judge Walter 
A. Lynch passed away last September. 
I have always felt immensely proud of my 
State and my city for producing a man of 
his outstanding character and abilities. 

Those qualities were recognized by all, 
including myself, who were privileged to 
know him. A brilliant lawyer, he was 
an outstanding New York City magis- 
trate. He served 10 years as a distin- 
guished Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, forging an enviable and lib- 
eral record. His career was crowned by 
a memorable tenure as a justice of.the 
supreme court of the State of New York. 

Wherever he served—and his life was 
devoted to service—he left the impress 
of his indomitable personality, his sin- 
cerity, and his courage. : 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
widow and to his two sons. 
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February 6, 1959 
The Late Walter A, Lynch | 
SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep. 
tember 10, 1957, we suffered a great logs 
when the soul of our very good frieng 
and former colleague, the H 
Walter A. Lynch, was called to eterna] 
rest. 

It had been my happy privilege to be 
able to work very closely with our friend, 
Walter, prior to his coming to Congres J 
after he came here, and then, of course, | 
much more intimately when I joined him 
here. 

He was in every respect a gentleman : 
and a scholar, a devout follower of his — 
own religion but a respecter of that of 
everyone else. He was a good lawyers 
fine Congressman and an excellent Ju. — 
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tice of our State Supreme Court. ’ 
He was fair and considerate at all 
times, a hard fighter for the things he 
believed in, disagreeing agreeably with 
his antagonists. 
Our city, State, and country have lost ’ 
a devoted public servant. 
I sadly join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending to his widow and their children — 
our heartfelt sympathy. 





{ 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS v San 

Either House may order the printing of ; 
document not already provided for by lay, — | 


‘but only when the same shall be accompi- 


nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execli- — 
tive department, bureau, board, or md. 
ent office of the Government submitting § 
ports or documents in response oa 
from Congress shall submit th ) an 
estimate of the probable cost of p 
usual number. N in this section Te 
lating to estimates apply to reports or , 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. & ee 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). re | 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, whet : 
ted to either House, shall be referred : 
immediately to the Comimittee on Howe | 
Administration of the House of 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Adm 
istration of the Senate, who, in making Mer — 
report, shall give the probable cost of tt 
printing upon the estimate of We» 
Public Printer, and no extra copies 


















(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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sable preliminary to any saving act of gov- 
ernment. But President James Buchanan, 
a@ tired and amiable man with fired policies, 
continued to spread the contagion of his 


' Own confusion over the land. 


R : 
VES Address by Hon. J, W. Fulbright, of 
le Arkansas, Before Reserve Officers 
a ee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Mr. STENNIS. 


of the Recorp. 


as follows: 
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RvaRY 8, 1958 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10,1958 - 


; Mr. President, the ad- 
dress delivered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas ([Mr. FuLsricut] 
before the Reserve Officers Association in 
the city of Washington on Saturday eve- 
ning, February 8, is a challenge to all 
Americans as we face and seek solutions 
to the serious problems of the future. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this out- 
standing speech printed in the Appendix 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


SpeecH By SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT BEFORE 
THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, FEB- 


General Morrison; General Sarnoff, officers 
of the Reserve Officers Association, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
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there are more Senators here tonight than 
the last time I spoke in the Senate. 

-. it has been nearly 3 years’since General 
Sarnoff wrote his now famous memoran- 
dum—his plan of battle, so to 
offered it as a formula for victory in the 
for ideas—a fight which now is being 
throughout the universe. “It is a fine 
to @ great American—whose grea’ 
have recognized tonight—to note that 
every right to be discouragéd, but that 
Teveals no inclination whatsoever to 
fighting for his conviction. 

The tragic death of Chaplain Peter 


il 


ri 
£3 


By 


g 


1, 
Washington to attend 


this meeting, saddens all of us. We can 
Pride in the fact that Chaplain Bol 
Measured up to the highest traditions of his. 


It was then that Lincoln, in his House- 
divided speech, gave.us a maxim which I be- 
lieve should be applied to our current crisis. 
lincoln’s key words were: “If we could first 
know where we are, and whither we are 
tending, we could better Judge what to do 
and how to do it.” 

The issue in 1958 is not slavery; rather it 
is the global conflict of cold war; a war in 
which military strength or weakness is a 
consequence rather than a cause of how 

stand on the economic, political, edu- 
cational, and cultural sectors of the battle- 
front. Meanwhile, one unnerving similarity 
to the America of a century ago remains in 
being: It is that the Nation is unaware of 
the nature and of the seriousness of the dan- 
ger which confronts it. Let us consider for 
a moment two questions: 

. How strong is the Soviet Union today? 
How strong is it likely to be tomorrow? 
Sputnik I and If brought to America 

sharp, and alarming wakefulness from a 
dreamworld in which propaganda tran- 

had laid us. A bland diet of 
sugar-coated half-truths could have carried 
us, in the belief communism was defeating 
itself, into extinction. “But the Soviets dra- 
matically brought us back to the harsh 
realization that Soviet strength, and Soviet 
advancement, had far exceeded anything we 
had suspected. We are indebted to the 
Kremlin for having made their warning so 
dramatic. 

It is neither pleasant nor popular to make 
this admission. The one who does so risks 


‘every manner of false charge. Inevitably, it 


will be said of him that he has lost faith in 
America; that he is an apologist for the 


of Soviet strength, and the specific areas of 
weakness in the American community, for 
the tests ahead. 

I assert straight off that the Soviet system 
may, in fact, have to be altered. In the long 
run, it may even collapse. But, as the say- 
ing goes, in the long run too, all of us shall 
be dead. Anyway, what counts most of all 
in the life of nations, is the pace and timing 


shapes, nothing on the line of vision points 

@ collapse of the Soviet system. ‘True, 
Soviet ideology has been, can be, and 

y be further 

Soviet power system is something else 


gees 


~*~ 


one thing, the Soviet Union ftself rep- 
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ts a land mass three times as large as. 


sumer goods: automobiles, refrigerators, 
television, and fine clothes. .But it does not 
follow from this, that they are without 
enough to eat, or that they are lacking in 
warm clothes and shelter. What actually 
has happened is that the Soviets have de- 
voted the materials and efforts, which might 
have made automobiles and other luxuries, 
to the development of rockets, satellites, jet 
planes, basic research, and education. And, 
as it happens, the latter activities have a 
far greater meaning in terms of national 
strength, than does the availability of lux- 
urious consumer goods. 

The relatively bleak internal conditions of 
Russia may, in fact, have the effect of in- 
ducing the people of the Soviet Union to 
work all the harder. In the case of the 
young, especially, it may induce them to 
exert every effort to achieve an excellent 
education—this, because they know that if 
they remain uneducated, they are doomed 
to live at a bare subsistence level. In the 
words of Edward Teller the Russians have 
excelled because they work harder. 

It is, in fact, precisely in the field of 
education and basic research that the Rus- 
sians have apparently made their greatest 
progress. Why should this be so? How is 

~it that they recognized some years ago that 
trained minds were indispensable to modern 
technology, modern weapons, and modern 
methods of subversion? How is it that they 
had the vision to upgrade the pay and status 
of educators and scientists to a level just 
below that of the ruling hierarchy itself? 

The question intrudes itself, and we can 
answer, in part, that the Soviets inherited 
from the old czarist government a tradition 
of imteliectual excellence and _ scientific 
curiosity going back to Peter the Great and 
the founding of the Academy of Sciences at 
a time when America was still a wilderness 
inhabited by savages. Yet the greater part 
of the answer, so it seems to me, lies else- 
where. It lies in the fact that the principal 
rulers of Russia are professionals who have 
spent their entire lives in governmental af- 
fairs. Their past and their future, their 
personal fortunes as well as their political 
positions, are identified with the strength 
and success of the government of Soviet 
Russia. These rulers take the long view 
of events, because they expect to be around 
a long time. 

It may be argued that as the numbers 
of Russian scientists and technicians in- 
crease, they will impose their humanizing 
demands on the power group in control 
ef the Soviet apparatus; and by forcing 
changes in their policies, bring the cold 
war to an end. Maybe so; and indeed, let 
us fervently hope so. Yet there are two 
answers to this argument. 

One is that the prospect it holds forth is 
not an immediate prospect. If it matérial- 
izes at all, it will be at some point in the 
distant future—which leaves unanswered the 
immediate problem of how the rest of the 

to survive until the so-called con- 


tradictions in the Soviet system exert their 


full force. : 
The second answer is that the analogy of 


what happened in Germany on two occasions - 


undercuts the assumption that the increase 
in the number of scientists and technicians 
within a country necessarily means that the 
country “in question will be directed into 
the paths of peace. On two occasions in the 
, 20th century, German scientists and tech- 
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nicians—certainly among the best in the 
world—did not stay the aggressive march of 
Kaiser Wilhelm or Adolph Hitler. 

It does not seem, therefore, that we ought 
to count on any easy salvation such as might 
be produced by Russian internal develop- 
ments. If we are to survive as a nation and 
as a democratic society—and if the West is 
to survive with us—it will be through what 
we do, and therefore force the Russians to 
do, and not through what the Russians on 
their own do or fail to do. 

Where, then, do we now stand? 

Fat, rich nations—like fat, rich old men— 
are prone to overestimate their powers. They 
tend to believe that they are entitled to the 
admiration and respect of others because of 
their wealth, or, at least, that money will 
purchase the subservience of less fortunate 
people. The employees of the rich man can 
scarcely be expected to tell their employer 
the truth about his public relations, and 
thereby put their own jobs in jeopardy. So, 
in a democracy, elected officials dependent 
upon the approval of their constituents for 
political life, are equally unlikely to draw 
comparisons with foreign powers which are 
unpleasant to the voters. Self-criticism is 
not the most popular platform upon which 
to run for office. 

There are many important aspects of our 
national policies which need strengthening, 
such as the organization of the military es- 
tablishment, our tariff or reciprocal trade 
program, our mutual assistance effort, but all 
of these over the long pull are secondary in 
importance to our educational program. The 
the heart of the contest with the Soviet Union 
is in the field of education. 

As things now stand in America, there is 
no particular incentive for young people to 
exert themselves to achieve excellence in in- 
tellectual attainment.. Our students can 
leave school with a minimum of learning 
and still be reasonably sure of a life of rela- 
tive ease and luxury. Truckdrivers, brick- 
layers, and factory workers often receive a 
higher income than professors; .an. Elvis. 
Presley makes. more than. the President of 
the United States. Of a piece with this, 
there is no particular prestige attached to 
intellectual attainment in America. A man’s 
success or status is measured, not so much 
by the ideas he may have developed or his 
service to the community. It is measured, 
rather, by the size of his house, the number 
and the vintage of the cars he owns, and 
where he spends his vacation. 

Indeed, during the recent McCarthy era, 
the prestige of educators and intellectuals 
generally sank to an all-time low. The free 
discussion of ideas, the basis for our 
strength since the days of the Revolutionary 
War, was stified. Security was substituted 
for scientific research. Discoveries which 
were made were locked in safes instead of 
becoming available as stimuli for new dis- 
coveries. Some of the best minds in the 
land were expelled from Government service, 
and a suspicion of educated people was 
spread throughout the land as if they were 
enemy aliens. The big doubt came to full 
flower in an orgy of flamboyant newspaper 
and television spectacles. Yet the-McCarthy 
era was but the culmination of the long 
period of neglect of education, going back 
for many decades. It was the result, not the 
cause, of our anti-intellectualism—an out- 
look that was the very opposite of the highly 
educated men who were the Founding 
Fathers of America. 

There will be those among us who will say: 
“But education takes too long, and we do not 
have the time; our efforts must be devoted 
to missiles and outer space.” This is truly 
the counsel of despair and disaster. The 
start toward improvement in education must 

be now; it should have been yesterday. Our 
most pressing short-range objestive should 
be to start now on our long-range programs. 
Not only should we provide more money 
for education as a whole, but we should also 


failed to appraise honestly and dispassion- 
and 


. 
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reform our basic ideas about elementary and 
secondary education. We must emphasize 
the rigorous training of the intellect rather 
than the gentle cultivation of the personal- 

ity which has been so popular in recent 

ears. 

2 Mathematics, languages, the natural sci- 
ences, and history must once again become 
the core of the curriculum, and a way must 
be found to induce the students to study, 


preferably inducing a desire to learn. 
Intellectual discipline is essential to our na- 
tional p 


None of these observations, I hope, need 
lead to the conclusion that the Soviet system 
is n rily superior to our own, nor that 

ust emulate the Soviet Union in order 
to maintain our superiority. On the con- 
trary, if we lose our liberties, by imitation 
or by conquest, we have lost all worth striv- 
ing for. 

We have failed, as a people, to educate 
ourselves to discriminate between that which 
is true and that which is false, to develop 
within ourselyes that sense of direction and 
of values which a self-governing people must 
have to choose wisely among leaders and 
policies. 

If we are to do the things upon which 
our future depends, we must understand bet- 
ter than in the past our relationship to our 
Government. We must view the Nation, its 
problems and resources, as One great whole. 
And in this view of things, we must under- 
stand that it is only as we are ready to sac- 
rifice portions of our personal egoisms for 


the sake of the Nation—years in and year - 


out—that we have a chance of surviving as 
a society, not by luck but by our own efforts. 

The Government is not “they.” The Goy- 
ernment is “us”, all of us. 

Mobilizing and focusing power in a democ- 

racy is surely difficult, and some may say 
impossible in this type of crisis. But we can 
never know it is impossible unless we try it, 
and it is a fact that we have not tried. 
' In this room tonight are. the men and 
women who can favorably affect. the course 
of this Nation in meeting the challenge be- 
fore. us. 

I am told that the term “citizen-soldier” 
has a traditionally significant meaning 
Reserve officers, and particularly to you w 
are leaders in the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion. Its significance.is in the linking of the 
two terms, but of great importance is the 
placing of citizen first. 

Your military service is an obligation; your 
citizenship service consists of opportunities, 
privileges, and responsibilities. 

During the past few weeks, I have been 
encouraged by statements of two fine officers 
of our Armed Forces. A few days ago in an 
executive hearing before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I asked Gen. Nathan Twin- 
ing, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
if he thought a substantial effort directed 
to increasing the quality of our educational 
system would improve our military posture 
relative to the Soviet Union. The general 
replied as follows: 

“I think that is probably the most im- 
portant thing this country can do.” 


ment’s director of guided missiles, said: 

“Only @ dynamic change in the national 
attitude toward education can take care of 
the more serious long-term problem.” 


ately the strength of our 
weakness of ourselves. 


Whether it 
.. Will, it has, so 
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vate properly the very element on wh 
our society fundamentally rests—the Proper 
education of its people. << 
I do not minimize the importance of 
taining, at the least, parity with the 
in missiles and nuclear weapons. Our coun. 
try has demonstrated on various Occasions ity 
willingness and -its ability to wage war 
effectively. ..Our efforts in the no: 2 
aspects of international relations = 
ally in the struggle with the ~ 
have been less successful. It is in this ay 
sometimes called competitive 
that education is of vital -importance, 
it is in ‘this area that we are suff 
erosion of our influence and face the 
pect of a disastrous defeat without the fring 
of a shot, or even a missile, 
Where are we? “We are in serious trouble, 
Whither are we tending? We are 
toward national disaster—unless i 
and drastic changes of policy in many ag 
of our domestic and foreign affairs, pe 
true revival of learning the wheel that makes 
all the other wheels turn. 





I Speak for Democracy—Essay by 
Edward Hinshaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. THYE,. Mr. President, the 
Chamber of Commerce annually 
ducts a contest and gives awards for 
the best essays by the young people of 
our land on democracy. A young man 





from Minnesota‘is one of those 
to come to Washington. His is 
Edward Hinshaw. cae 
Mr.. President, the. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce is to be commended for 
conducting the contest. ane Toe 
sons who have received the a are 
also to be commended for their 
essays on the importance of keeping alive 
what eur democracy really stands for. 
T ask unanimous consent to have tt 
excellent essay by Edward Hinshaw, of 
Edina, Minn., printed in the Appendix ot 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the essay a 













(Essay by Edward Hinshaw, of Edina, 
I speak for democrocy. pr e 
Snsemananedycos cope: 

or examined, not an idea to be 

and then forgotten. It is not a L 

principle which works on the basis of 48 

cific formula. 


























Dem is an objective of & 
Dem may be classified as a pc 
system. e often speak of den 

@ way of life. Democracy is 





























: ™Y colleagues in paying tribute to the 





people are a means to the end of national 
power and achievement. In our political 
system we regard government as a necessary 


a cy is shown in its individual lib- 


erties or lack of them. 
In America we are represented in our gov- 
t. We may influence decisions of 
sentatives before they are made or 
them afterwards. Our individual 


Therty is a good thing to have, but it is not 


g merely good to have. It is an 
absolute necessity. The representative de- 
mocracy would not be representative nor 
democratic very long if there were no free 
discussion before decisions. Our freedom 
of speech provides a chance for everyone to 
: himself as he likes. 
We find that the consent of the indi- 
is the basis for self-government. 
From the individual's point of view, the way 
he consents is the way he controls his gov- 


ernment. 


Citizens consent to the rules under which - 


the laws will be made, and by which they 
will be governed. Here in the United States 
we write the rules in our Constitution. 

Citizens elect legislators, who meet in 
council for discussion and decision in mak-~- 

laws. 

Citizens also elect executives and give 
them the power to appoint qualified officials 
to help them carry out the laws. 

Through freely organized public opinion, 
citizens support, oppose, or modify what 


government is doing. 
Individuals in a democratic society should 


remember two points; one is the frequency 
of human error, the other is the need for 
patience. When people work together for 
any reason, they will, as individuals, bring 
different experiences and opinions from their 
own backgrounds, their opinions will differ, 
they will frequently err in important deci- 
sions. If we learn to conduct ourselves 
with respect for human dignity in personal 
relationship we are living our democracy.» 
If we cannot carry on our relationships in 
this manner, we cannot expect to 

the democratic idea into government at any 
level. Unhappily, we are not without 
prejudice, but we can learn to live within 
the limitation of our prejudice, Individuals 
are different, and rightly so. These dif- 
ferences are useful in a democracy. Thomas 
Jefferson once said, “If there be any among 
us who would wish to dissolve this union 
or to change its republican form, let them 
Temain undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which freedom of opinion may 
be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it.” ’ 


Cause we need to get our differences voiced 
in order to reconcile them, We need to 
listen, to think, to patiently observe. 
Because democracy trusts its citizens, it 
Makes higher demands on their reason, in- 
and faith than any other system. 
e find it one thing to identify democ- 
racy, another to understand it, Never 
the need been so great as it is in these 
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The Late Honorable Walter J. Lynch 
SPEECH ; 


HON, WILBUR D, MILLS 


ARKANSAS 


ai aa 
. INTHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Wednesday, February 5, 1958 
_Mt. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
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memory of a departed former colleague 
and distinguished former Member of this 
body and the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Walter J. Lynch. 

It was my privilege to know and be 
associated with Walter Lynch during his 
period of service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and on the Committee on 
Ways and Means. In this brief space, I 
cannot adequately describe my deep sor- 
row on learning of his death last Sep- 
tember, nor can I adequately describe 
those many fine qualities which so en- 
deared him to his colleagues in this body 
and to his friends throughout the Nation. 

Walter LyncH brought to bear on his 
duties os a Member of this body and as 
a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means those qualities’ and abilities which 
mark a great legislator and statesman. 
He had a keen analytical mind, high pro- 
fessional ability, a judicial temperament, 
and a strong awareness of fairness and 
the sense of justice required for out- 
standing service by members of the com- 
mittee of the Congress which has juris- 
diction over tax matters and other areas 
which touch the life of every American. 


I concur fully with all the fine things 
which have been said by my colleagues 
on the floor of this House about the out- 
standing contributions to his State and 
Nation made by Walter J. Lynch. Walter 
Lynch was a fine man with high moral 
standards and he was indeed a Christian 
gentleman. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
my deepest sympathy and condolences 
to the members of his family and to his 
many friends in the city of New York, 
the State of New York, and the Nation. 





The Success of Failure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the best editorials I have 
seen oh the current ups and downs of 
launching satellites appeared in this 
morning’s Washington Post under the 
title of “The Success of Failure.” 

The second fizzle of project Vanguard 
should remind us that the history of 
scientific progress teaches the road to 
success is never an easy one; that it has 
always been filled with pitfalls and im- 
pediments over which dedicated men 
have laboriously made their way. 

We do not have to fear Soviet tech- 


advances if we soberly attend — 


nological 
to our own knitting and do not become 
elated or depressed over the success and 
failures that are bound to mar the 
way of any scientific advances. 
The editorial follows: — 

Tue Success or FAILure 
The disappointment over the second fizzle 
of Project Vanguard is perhaps a useful re- 
minder that the of Explorer did 
not solve the country’s problems in the 
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competition with the Soviet Union. There 
is no way of knowing how many times the 
Russians failed before they launched their 
sputniks. Fortunately, this country pub- 
licizes its failures as well as its successes. 
There is no such thing in this complicated 
field as absolute failure. Often it is pos- 


sible to learn as much or more from at- 
tempts that for one reason or another do 


not synchronize completely as from those 


that appear to proceed perfectly. The in- 


formation gained from the second attempt 
with Project Vanguard will surely be valu- 
able for the third effort and for other sim- 
ilar projects. 

Perhaps the most useful nontechnical re- 
sult is to restrain any undue exultation. 
The United States is in a formidable rivalry 
across the board with a formidable an- 
tagonist. The Soviet military-scientific 
prowess and economic competition are an 


unassailable fact which neither the success 


of Explorer nor the temporary failure of 


Vanguard has changed. 


Steps are being taken to increase the 


American defense effort and to remedy the 
lags wherever possible. There are many in- 
dications that steps will be taken to im- 
prove and expand scientific training. The 
sagging quality of general education has 
come in for considerable comment in Con- 
gress and elsewhere, and there is reason to 
hope that at least a minimum program of 
Federal assistance will be passed if not too 
many extraneous considerations get in the 
way. ’ 


What has not received adequate attention 


is the Soviet economic effort over much of 
the world. Not all of this effort is neces- 
sarily bad from the American standpoint 
except as it may increase economic and 
ideological dependence on Moscow. But the 
extent of it must be appreciated as a factor 
of equal importance with the military and 
scientific challenge which the Kremlin has 


A shooting war is unlikely if we keep our 


senses and defenses alert; and whether a 
particular attempt to launch a particular 
earth satellite succeeds is not of vast im- 
portance except as it affects prestige. But 
whether the United States shows enough ap- 
preciation of the broadened need to help 
free countries attain economic stability and 
growth will have a great deal to do with 
the outcome of the total competition with 
the Soviet Union. The question is one of 
perspective. So far, lamentably, in the 
excitement over satellites all too many mem- 
bers of Congress do not seem to understand 
that there is another aspect of the struggle. 


> 





Reserve Officers Association Distinguished 


Service Citation to Hon. Overton 


Brooks, of Louisiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1958 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 


ber 6, 1957, our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Overton Brooks, of Lou- 
isiana, was awarded the distinguished 
service citation by the Reserve Officers 
Association. I feel this is a great honor 
and submit herewith the presentation re- 
marks by Col. John T. Carlton, execu- 
tive director, Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion. 


The remarks follow: , 
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REMARKS OF CoL. Jonn 'T. CaRLTON, EXECUTIVE 
Director, RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
AT CEREMONIES FOR PRESENTATION OF DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE CITATION FOR REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OVERTON BROOKS BY THE RESERVE 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, NEW ORLEANS, INTER- 
NATIONAL House, DECEMBER 6, 1957 
General Morrison, ladies and gentlemen, 

the national awards board of our associa- 

tion has directed me to bring this citation to 

New Orleans. In doing so, may I read from 

the minutes of the board. 

“Representative Overton Brooks, of 
Louisiana, has given distinguished service 
to the United States in many fields, and we 
especially note his gifted dedication to the 
cause of national security. 

“In recognition of his vision and effective- 
ness in protecting our Reserve tradition, and 
giving to the Nation’s citizens reservists the 
incentive to continue to serve their country, 
the national awards board of the Reserve 
Officers Association has unanimously selected 
Congressman Brooks to receive ROA’s highest 
award—the distinguished service citation. 
The national president of this association is 
authorized and requested to present this 
citation at appropriate ceremonies.” 


REMARKS OF GEN. DELESSEPS S. MORRISON, 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 
I am pleased to be able to represent ROA 

in saluting a fellow Louisianan. 

We, of course, honor him for only a part 
of his official record, and we can touch 
upon only one aspect of his considerable 
service to our Nation. 

Congressman Brooxs, in a real sense, is the 
father of our present-day Armed Forces Re- 
serve system. As chairman of the House 
committee which handles all Reserve matters, 
he has given foresight and statesmanship 
to this most important work. This states- 
manship has produced some of the most 
important Reserve laws. 

He was instrumertal in placing in the 
Nation’s statutes the Reserve Retirement 
Act, the Reserve Officer Personnel Act 
(ROPA), the Readjustment Pay Act, the Re- 
serve Facilities Act and many other laws 
implementing a realistic Reserve training 
program. 

In 1952 Congressman Brooks spearheaded 
an attack upon the system of inequities 
handicapping the Reserves, and the 1952 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, popularly called 
the Magna Carta of the Reserves, is appro- 
priately known as the Brooks Act. Not con- 
tent with establishing a system important 
to the Reserve officers of the Nation, Con- 
gressman Brooks was the key figure in 1955 
in fashioning a new system which for the first 
time gives to the United States an Enlisted 
Reserve, and creating, when finally imple- 
mented, a Ready and Standby Reserve of 
5 million men. 

He has taken time from a busy schedule 
to be with us tonight, for he currently is 
engaged in a congressional inquiry into the 
recent RIF program—the reduction in force 
which has unceremoniously and prematurely 
released thousands of worthy and badly 
needed Reserve officers from the standing 
force. 

* ROA is proud to name congressman Brooxs 

to receive this distinguished service citation. 

He does us honor in his acceptance. I am 

happy to introduce Brooxs— 

Mr. Reserve of the United States of America. 
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The House Armed Services Investigating 
Committee, Edward R. Murrow, and 
Theo. Cangelosi—Subject: Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of the shortcomings of American 
education has been the basis of much 
comment in many areas and on many 
levels following the launching of Russia’s 
sputnik. Where were these concerned 
individuals when the warning signals 
were first launched? 

Apparently this is a new subject to 
many but an old one to many others in- 
cluding the Subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee for Special 
Investigations of which I have the honor 
of being chairman. Back in 1956 this 
committee issued an elaborate and com- 
plete report on the lack of scientists and 
engineers in this country- It called 
names, cited figures, and made recom- 
mendations. It was prophetic but the 
prophecy was completely ignored. 

My old friend, Edward R. Murrow, I 
believe, has put it properly in a recent 
letter to me, which said: 

Dear Ep:.Who was it that said we Ameri- 
cans either “go crazy or go fishing”? I am 
afraid most of us were fishing while you and 
your committee were issuing warnings. 

I had a rather similar experience in try- 
ing to broadcast in the last 4 or 5 years 
pointing out what was happening to Russian 
education. Nobody cared. 

I hope now that we have a little moon in 
orbit the country won’t go fishing again. 

Sincerely, 
Ep. 


The other day in Louisiana, another 
old and dear friend of mine, Theo. Can- 
gelosi, Baton Rouge attorney and vice 
chairman of the board of supervisors of 
Louisiana State University, had some 
pertinent observations to make in an 
address before the meeting of 
the Louisiana School Teachers Associa- 
tion assembled in New Orleans. 

He made sense, plenty of sense, and I 
am taking the liberty of bringing to your 
attention the entire text of his address. 

Mr. Cangelosi did much better than 
either my committee or_Ed Murrow—he 





I hope this is the beginning 
of a brighter day in the educational sys- 
tems of our schools. 
Money is not the answer. The solution 
relies in basic fundamentals 


levels the student is helpless on the col- 
lege level. : 


y 


Read what Mr. Cangelosi has wise : 
said and profit thereby. vy 
Here is Mr. Cangelosi’s adiiraaate Ma 
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by the peoples of any other land. One 
reasons we have accomplished here in 
ica in eightand a half generations 
nations have not accomplished in 
is this reverence for education on 
of our people. Liberty, individual 
the dignity of man, ail find f 
growth, and development where the 
enlightened and possesses knowledge andthe 
wisdom which comes with knowledge. 
At no time has the interest of the 
can people in education been more en 
‘than today. The advances made by 
have served to focus the scrutinizing 


' tion of our people on the educational 


cesses of America. At no time has there} 
a greater willingness to support 
but at the same time.never has there been 
as critical an eye turned upon the educational 
‘processes and organization by these people 
than now. While clearly displaying @ will’ 
aagness and determination to make what- 
ever contribution is necessary to insure the 
availability of education for the masses of 
Americans, our people today are 
tions, and these questions may be 
up in the following: Are we doing a good 
from the first grade through high ecm 
in the colleges and universities? 
Members of school boards and superin- 
tendents of parish schools are the heart of 
our educational system. They are the grass 
roots of education. Their responsibilities 
are not surpassed in gravity or in } 
by any other position or office in our 
system of education, including the 












schools and goes into our colleges and u in 
versities. aige 

cepcoanmrssiber daytime 
sons who have positions of responsibil yf 
education at any level to take iz 
The American people are insisting tha 
inventory be taken. They are insistin 
an analysis be made of what sort of je 








































referred only to the pleasant. We call 
solve the problems of education by gic 

over the rough edges. We must no 
openly discuss our problems, not with any — 
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js room in certain areas of our State for 
improvement in the product which 

from the high schools, We know from 
rience at L, 8. U. that boys and girls 
graduate from some high schools in our 
Btate whose aptitude tests indicate they have 


to put it in more refined language, English, 
spelling, and mathematics. When one boy 
mentally capable of doing college work comes 
‘to L. 8. U., or to any other college of the 
Btate for that matter, and fails because he 
has not had the proper training in English 
and mathematics and hasn't learned to spell, 
it isa tragic waste to the State, the Nation, 


sibility for correcting it rests in large part 
‘with you members of the school boards and 
on the superintendents of education in the 
respective parishes which might be involved. 

Now, there is another reason why I per- 
sonally hope attention will be directed to 
this problem, even if I may be thought old- 
fashioned in asking that reading, writing, 


* gnd arithmetic be given some additional at- 


tention, and that is because it gives support 


to those persons, however sincere, or from 


whatever motivation, who would like to see 
our colleges and universities admit only the 
intellectually superior student. To me 
America is great because of the availability of 
education for the masses of the people. I 
abhor an intellectual aristocracy as much as 


to L. 8. U. or to our State colleges to any 
boy or girl who has graduated from an ac- 
credited high school of this State.. I hope I 
express the attitude of the governing bodies 
of the university and of these colleges. I 


ness in college in their freshman year and 
even into their second year. Not 
that I think it is the function of the uni- 
versity or college to-do so, but because I 
wuld rather have them do so than to turn 
the university and the colleges boys 
who have the inherent 
university and college degree, and 
til such time as the necessity for 
h re teaching no longer exists be- 
the improvement which we have a 
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meet with the approval of accrediting bodies, 
and above all which will give to the boys and 
girls the kind and type of education to which 
they are entitled. ; 

There has been insufficient coordination of 
educational activity in the State of Louisi- 
ana. The university and colleges cannot 
divorce themselves from interest in what is 
taking place in the first grade through high 
school any more than the elementary and 
secondary system can divorce itself from what 
is taking place in-the university and colleges. 
One is grooved in with the other and, as 
my good friend Shelby Jackson has said, it is 

..& total process for a total result, and yes, 
even total education from the first grade 
through college work. There has been a 
great deal of waste because of the creation 
of unnecessary facilities, because of duplica- 
tion of facilities, and because of duplication 
of courses in the State of Louisiana. At the 
college level we started out with a junior 
college system. Then local pressures and sec- 
tional interests resulted in the creation of 
colleges in locations where they were entirely 
unnecessary and where the quality of educa- 
tion is not and cannot be as good as it would 
be if they did not exist and those students 
attended the preexisting institutions. At 
the same time, certain sections of the State 
where the need was great, like the metropoli- 
tan New Orleans area, have been without 
State supported higher education until just 
recently, while in other sections which had 
reasonably available such opportunities 
there have been created colleges which could 
not be justified on any basis other than sec- 
tional demand for convenient college oppor- 
tunities whatever the quality. There has 
been duplication of offerings of courses 
among the colleges and the university which 
have been wasteful of the taxpayers’ money. 
This trend has not lessened; it has become 
intensified. We have now the prospect of 
establishing in all our colleges graduate in- 
struction, which any person familiar with the 
educational process knows would cost the 
taxpayer 24 dollars for every dollar of cost 
for undergraduate instruction. The people of 
Louisiana cannot afford either the waste that 
has taken place or a further pursuance of 
such 2 policy. There is a limit to the amount 
of tax dollars the people of Louisiana can 
contribute to education. If we insist on 
going headlong into this duplication of facili- 
ties and courses of instruction, this creation 
of unnecessary colleges, the result is going 
to be a watering down of the quality of educa- 
tion above the high school, and the people 
who will be hurt will be the boys and girls 
themselves, not to mention the damage to the 
State and the Nation. 

Recognizing that at least in part some of 
these mistakes have been caused by a lack 
of coordination among the people who have 
public responsibility for the administration 
of. education in Louisiana, the Louisiana 
State Board of Education and the board of 

of Louisiana State University, to- 

gether with your State superintendent of 
education and the State department of edu- 
cation, are having a meeting on the 14th and 
15th of February. at which they will discuss 
these problems and, more important, discuss 
ways and means of reforming the organiza- 
tion of education in the State of Louisiana 
so that the coordination which has been 
lacking will be gained and so there will be 
_@n exchange of frank opinion and responsi- 
bility in these matters on the part of the 
people nb gpg 2. for the administration of 


in the State of Louisiana which will at least 
minimize such mistakes as we have made in 
the past. 

Louisiana has been fortunate in the caliber 
and quality of the men and women who, 
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without compensation, have devoted their 
time to the important responsibilities of the 
school boards of the State. Our State has 
been fortunate, in my opinion also, in that 
it has an outstanding department of educa- 
tion and, if you will allow me to say it, an 
outstanding superintendent of education, 
Shelby Jackson. I think I should also say 
that the quality of men and women who have 
sat on your Louisiana State Board of Educa- 
tion and on the board of supervisors of 
Louisiana State University, your present 
speaker excepted oi! course, has been high 
and without compensation they have sin- 
cerely done what they have thought has 
been in the best interest of the people of 
Louisiana. Nevertheless, the legal machinery 
to insure working together as a team, the 
superintendent of education, the State board 
of education, and the board of supervisors 
of Louisiana State University, has been lack- 
ing, and I hope before long it will be supplied. 


No person will play a more important role 
inthe job we have to do in America in the 
field of education than the teacher. When I 
say teacher, I refer not only to the teacher 
in the elementary and secondary system but 
to the professor in our colleges and univer- 
sity. I quote from a message prepared by the 
department of economics of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and this quote, of 
course, applies in principle to the teacher 
in the elementary and the secondary system 
as well as at the college and university level: 

“As far as financial incentives are con- 
cerned, we have virtually socialized the aca- 
demic profession. Teaching has become such 
@ poorly paid career, with so little prospect 
of material reward for outstanding perform- 
ance, that it simply does not attract enough 
highly qualified young men and women. 
* * * In the United States, the average fac- 
ulty salary is little more than the average 
income of industrial workers. According to 
the National Education Association, the aver- 
age faculty salary is about $5,240. College 
instructors receive $4,100, associate profes- 
sors, $5,730, and full professors $7,100. The 
average income of United States factory 
workers in 1956 was $4,580. * * * When a 
teacher’s income gets up to a point where a 
businessman will suggest to his boy that he 
ought to give some thought to teaching as a 
profession, then we may be approaching the 
right figure. * * * The shabby treatment of 
our teachers threatens to undermine not only 
our educational standards but our free-en- 
terprise system itself.” j 

I have said it before and I say it again, 
the people of Louisiana must do justice to 
their teachers and to their college professors. 
They cannot demand on the one hand an 
improvement in the educational process and 
on the other hand make it impossible by 
refusing to do justice to teachers and pro- 
fessors, without whom there can be no edu- 
cation. 

This is not to say that the teachers and 
professors themselves do not have an impor- 
tant responsibility to take inventory also of 
what kind of a job they are doing and 
whether they are themselves meeting the 
kind of standards in the instruction they 
give which are in proportion to the stand- 
ards they rightfully ask us to accept in 
determining their pay. 

As I said at the beginning, nothing would 
be served by my discussion with you if it 
did not contain frankness,. I hope you will 
not misinterpret my frankness as being a 
criticism of any individual, organization, or 
group. I sincerely believe that it is from 
frank discussion that progress is born. We 
have a right to expect the people of Louisiana 
and of America to intensify their support 
of education. This includes particularly bus- 
iness and industry, which depend so heavily 
on the products of education. But, while 
demanding this support, we must at the same 
time be certain that we are giving in return 
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a dollar’s worth of results for a dollar’s worth 
of taxes. 

I am grateful to you for your attention 
and for the privilege of being here. Thank 
you. 





The Crossroads for Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, last week, 
on February 6, I was privileged to ad- 
dress the 21st annual meeting of the 
Minnesota-Iowa Swine Institute. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CROSSROADS FOR AGRICULTURE 


(An address by the Honorable Epwarp J. 
THYE, United States Senator from Minfie- 
sota, before the 21st annual meeting of the 
Minnesota-Iowa Swine Institute, Austin, 
Minn., February 6, 1958) 


Mr. Chairman and delegates to the 2ist 
annual Minnesota-lowa Swine Institute, you 
are meeting in Austin, Minn., as active par- 
ticipants in a vital and important part of 
America’s agricultural economy—namely, as 
swine producers. Although your primary 
interests rest in this specific field—you by 
necessity are interested in the welfare ‘and 
prosperity of our entire agricultural indus- 
try. 

We have now reached a crossroads when 
the future of American agriculture has 
reached a momentous point of decision. In 
the years ahead agriculture will either reach 
up to new horizons of .accomplishment, 
strength, and prosperity, or it will turn to a 
path of sectional strife, disintegration, and 
capture for the benefit of a few and to the 
detriment of many. 


PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE 


I intend to be quite frank and candid in 

my remarks today. I speak to you as one 
who is completely devoted to the proposition 
that American agriculture can enjoy a pros- 
perous future never before dreamed of and 
a future which will tax the imagination of 
every farm producer in the United States. 
' Agriculture has been weakened in the past 
10 years since the end of World War II. It 
has not moved forward with industry and 
labor in the sharing of our unprecedented 
prosperity. It is unbelievable that the 
American farmer today should be caught in 
the clutches of a vicious cost-price squeeze 
which everyone recognizes and which to this 
date has not been solved. 

It does the farnrer little good to see Gov- 
ernment Officials, congressional leaders, the 
major farm organizations, and the consum- 
ing public at odds over the solutions to such 
problems as agricultural surpluses, falling 
farm prices, increased costs of operations, 
ever increasing price increases to the public. 
If ever there was fiddling while “Rome burns” 
it is going on at the present time in regard 
to agriculture. 

THYE ACTS 


I want to make my position very plain dur- 


ing the next few minutes. I am completely 


committed to the proposition that immedi- 
ate action must be taken to boister the agri- 
culural economy. That is why I took these 
problems to the President of the United 


States last week. That is why I have differed _ . 
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with the Secretary of Agriculture over the 
matter of price supports during the past 4 
years. That is why during December of 1956 
I called the major farm leaders of Minnesota 
into conference in my office in S. Paul to at- 
tempt to iron out differences and to see if 
we could not agree on a to 
the farm problems. That is why I have in- 
troduced what I believe to be sound legisla- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. I 
have done this without regard to partisan 
political thought. 

These problems are not going to be solved 
through political fighting and bickering. I 
do not want the future of American farming 
to be sacrificed upon the altar of political 
advantage and partisanship. 

In the past session of Congress we wit- 
nessed the disintegration of the farm bloc. 
We saw the corn farmer, the wheat farmer, 
the livestock and swine breeders, the cotton, 
rice, peanut, tobacco—interests working for 
their proposals without a genuine united 
effort for constructive overall legislation. 
We have also seen in many places the farmer 
pitted against the consumer. 

There has been distortion of fact in the 
many arguments which have been presented. 

This type of activity must be eliminated 
if we are to move forward to the new horizons 
which lie ahead. 

The first task is to search out the planks 
in a farm program which can be agreed upon 
by the many parties in interest. There are 
such common areas of agreement. 

AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


Let me name a few. There is little or no 
disagreement today to the extension of 
Public Law 480 which seeks to reduce surplus 
commodities through the channels of trade, 
barter/and relief. Most-people agree that the 
conservation part of the soil bank should be 
extended. There is no argument over the 
need for immediate and searching research 
into new uses for agriculture products and 
new markets. The goal of all of these mea- 
sures is a more prosperous agriculture in tune 
with our general prosperity. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 


Let us examine-these areas of agreement 
more carefully. I Public Law 
480 and have introduced a bill for its exten- 
sion because it places American surplus into 
the hands of people who need it—because it 
has become an effective supplement to our 
foreign-aid program-—and because it places 
our surpluses in a position to play a vital 
role in our destinty as a world leader for the 
cause of freedom and decency. Under the 
provisions of this law up to September of 
1957 the United States had actually shipped 
10,800,000 pounds of butter and butter oil 
valued at $4,776,000 in trade with other na- 
tions. We have shipped over 14 million 
pounds of powdered milk at a value of nearly 
$2 million. We have shipped 183,638,000 
pounds of lard at a value of over $23 million. 
This helps to explain why the price of pork 
has held more firm than in past years. We 
have also disposed of cottonseed oil, powdered 
milk, and peanuts for oil under the barter 
provision of Public Law 480. In the area of 
international donations, we have shipped out 
over 325,400,000 pounds of butter and butter 
oil in an amount of over $225,500,000. Over 
1 billion ~pounds of powdered milk in the 
amount of $220,400,000 has been disposed of - 
through the donation provision. In addi- 
tion, we have donated 71,400,000 pounds of 
cottonseed oil valued at over $17 million. 
This record demonstrates surplus products 
are being disposed of to the benefit of Ameri- 
can agriculture and to the benefit of those 
who have received these products. 7” 

Yesterday morning I participated in a hear- 
ing of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
report on Pub- 


the Department _ 
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of Agriculture. Let me/ you some fieum 
about agreements Public Law . 
which were released at that : 
figures related to agreements whereas the — 
figures I gave you before pertained to actuai 
shipments. oar 
The agreements already signed Provide for 
the shipment of 550 nrillion bushels of wheat, 
3 million bales of cotton, 25 million of. 
rice, 1.8 billion pounds of vegetable oils, 133 
million bushels of feed grains, 175 million 
pounds of tobacco, 150 million pounds of 
meat, 225 million pounds of lard, 162 million 
pounds of dairy products, 197 million 
pounds of fruit and vegetables, as well as 
other commodities. 
In 1955-56, the first full year of operation 
of title I, foreign currency shipments totaleq - 
$427 million at export market value, or 19 
percent of total United States agricultural 
exports. During 1956-57 title I shipments 
amounted to $900 nrillion, nearly 20 percent 
of the record breaking $4.7 billion totaj 
achieved. ; 
Agreements signed to date will result ip 
foreign currency payments of more than 925 
billion. About 60 percent of the total wil) 
be used for economic development purposes 
in importing countries, about 10 j 
be used to support the defense forces of our «| 
allies and the remaining 30 percent is 
planned for meeting United States expenses 
overseas and expanding certain United States 
programs. : 
The bulk of the commodities included in 
these agreements has already been exported 
and the increase in title I shipments from 
year to year has been one of the major fac- 
tors leading to the rise in our total agricul- 
tural exports. In 1954-55 our agricultural 
exports had a market value of $3.1 billion. 
‘Title I shipments were small that year ac- 
counting for 3 percent of the total.. In 
1955-56 our agricultural exports rose to $35 
billion. Title I accounted for 12 percent of 
the total. In 1956-57, the year ending last 
June 30, agricultural exports rose to an 
all-time high of $4.7 billion. Title I ship- 
ments made up almost 20 percent of the, 
total, or about $900 million. : 
The rise in total exports was the principal 
reason that last year the direction of 
accumulations was reversed. During 
57, CCC investment in price-support com- 
modities declined almost $1 billion with the 
principal reductions being in wheat, cotton, 





-and rice, commodities for which there were, 


heavy movements under the title I program, ~ 

Public Law 480 is the type ot ae 
which permits this Nation to use its sur 
pluses in three ways: (1) As an export com>” 
modity; (2) as a humane program for me 
relief of hunger; and (3) as a defense asset 

In Spain we took monetary earnings f 
our grain exports and used them to pay 10 
air base construction, We have 
fabricated housing and labor from 
to bolster our NATO allies in retuin f 
shipments. 

It is a program which is winning 
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The conservation reserve section of 
soil bank is designed not only to e 
pluses, but also to reforestrate our 
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and markets for agriculture products that 
this Nation has even seen. 

On March 31, 1956, I cosponsored 8. 3503, 
which is designed to provide scientific study 
and research programs for the purpose of 
developing increased and additional indus- 
trial uses of agricultural products. Through 

h we can develop these new uses and 
down our surpluses. ‘ 
nara can and we must inspire research to 
increase the industrial uses of agricultural 
ucts, and, thus, increase the income of 
agriculture. We have the facilities. We 
have both public and private laboratories. 
We have our land-grant colleges, universi- 
ties, and the extension services. They should 
be utilized night and day to develop new 
uses for our products. We have already de- 
veloped synthetics from ofl and coal. But 
these are resources which can and will be 
depleted over the years ahead. 

But the productive capacity and output of 
America’s farm land is increasing—not de- 
creasing. This fact alone dictates action 
into vast and far-reaching research programs. 
It is no credit to American ingenuity that 
industry today spends from 3 to 10 percent 
of its sales income in the development of 
new products—while agriculture spends less 
than 1 percent of its sales income for the 
same purpose. This disparity cannot be al- 
lowed to continue if agriculture is to share 
in our prosperity. In. terms of dollars and 
cents industry spent about $3 billion in re- 
search activity during 1956. During the 

same period agricultural research totaled 
about $375 million. 

If anyone doubts the value of research 
_eonsider the foll6Wing programs involving 
livestock. I can recall in 1946 the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico and 
Texas. This outbreak threatened the en- 
tire livestock industry in the United States. 

Shortly after I came to the Senate in 1947 
I was asked to serve as a special subcommit- 
tee chairman to go to Mexico and investigate 
the spread of disease and-to propose a solu- 
tion. At the time I reached Mexito the 
United States was engaged in slaughtering 
the cattle and oxen of the Mexican farmers. 
I saw the resentment which was spreading 


in the minds and hearts of the Mexican peo- - 


ple. I immediately proposed the develop- 
ment of a vaccine and the inauguration of 
an innoculation program. 

There were those who scoffed at this sug- 
gestion. However, with the cooperation of 
the Department of Agriculture we were able 
to develop the vaccine, inn ion became 
& common practice, and today 1 
foot-and-mouth disease has been erased. 


of dollars and thereby protect the prosperity 
of the farmer. 

Later, I introduced legislation providing 
for an extensive research laboratory for ani- 
mal diseases in the United States. Today the 


wa 
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ing the past 10 years. Agriculture has ad- 
vanced in production at a rate of 6 percent 
per year. -In terms of total productive out- 
put this means that agricultural production 


_is 60 percent higher today than it was 10 


years ago. 

This accomplishment must be converted 
into an advantage rather than a disadyan- 
tage. It must be approached from the 
standpoint of reaping a higher income for 
agriculture rather than to be made a lia- 
bility in the form of forced Treasury pay- 
ments. , 

Let’s take a look at this production 
record so that we can get a true under- 
standing of what it means in terms of the 
various products. Corn production the past 
4 years has ranged from a 3.1 percent esti- 
mate to a high of 7.3 percent as a carryover 
to the subsequent year. The result of this 
rather low percentage of surplus has, how- 
ever, forced a ruinous low price upon the 
feed grain price structure of the Nation. 


RESULT OF SURPLUS 


This surplus threatens to increase your 
pork production in 1958 to a dangerous point 
which might well depress the market in spite 
of the efforts made to dispose of the sur- 
plus. We already know that poultry and 
turkeys have risen to a dangerous high level 


of production. We also know that the sur-— 


plus in grains is threatening an increase 
in dairy production even though the cow 
population is at a low level. In 1953, for 
example, the number of milk cows was 
21,691,000. In 1956 that number was down 
to 20,927,000. However, because of better 
breeding methods and the presence of low- 
priced feeds the production per animal has 
risen. 

In the case of wheat we find that during 
the past 4 years production declined. In 
1954, 983.9 million bushels were produced 
‘while in 1957, 947 million bushels were pro- 
duced. In the past 3 years our domestic 
disappearance of wheat has been 62.6 per- 
cent of our production. Our exports have 
accounted for 42.2 percent of production. 
This has effected a 48 percent withdrawal 
from existing surplus stocks. In the cal- 
endar year 1954, the withdrawal from annual 
production was 93.9 percent—with the. bal- 
ance into surplus. During 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 the situation changed. We have 
recorded a withdrawal from surpluses dur- 
ing those years. 

Wisdom dictates that this relatively small 
percentage of surplus must be processed into 
industrial channels. These products are 
storable, nonperishable, and can be drawn 
on the same as you now draw upon stra- 
tegic military stockpiles. You and I can 
recall when rationing was imposed upon 
grains. ‘These grain products found their 
way into the manufacture of industrial al- 
cohol which was in turn used to develop 
synthetic rubber. Alcohol was used in the 
manufacture of ammunition for defense 


The storage costs to 
preserve a reserve could be admin- 
istered at a minimum cost if natural storage 
places were used. e 
' ACTION NEEDED NOW 
have already called to your attention 
bills now before Congress which would 
establish the machinery to utilize surplus 
crops: These bills are sponsored by Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. These bills, if 
unshackle the agriculture 
take it off dead center. It 
to unrestricted planting, the cur- 
t of controls, and would allow the 
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market to reflect the strength of the na- 
tional economy for agriculture as it does for 
steel and its byproducts. Why will not the 
Congress or its committees act? Why does 
the Agriculture Department concern itself 
more. with the issue of price supports than 
with progressive research action to develop 
a@-new prosperity for agriculture? These are 
the questions which must be answered in the 
near future if agriculture is to grow and 
prosper. 

If we do not solve the dilemma entailed 
in increased production and a shrinking use 
of products produced in the near future— 
we may awaken in the next quarter of a 
century to find that we will have a com- 
pletely corporate type of farm and the de- 
struction of the family farm and free own- 
ership of our agricultural land. We have 
already lost too much, time arguing over 
the issues of support factors rather than ad- 
dressing our efforts to the broad phase of 
technical development of new uses for our 
production. Today we have acres of land 
producing 100 bushels of corn. Our fathers 
would have been grateful if they could have 
harvested half of that amount per acre. 
Can we be so blind to the need of match- 
ing this increased production with new and 
vital uses for these products? 


NEW CHAPTERS MUST BE WRITTEN 


There are new chapters to be written in 
agriculture which challenge the imagination 
and ingenuity of all of us. It is utterly in- 
conceivable that we can project a satellite 
into outer space and have it circle the earth 
in regular orbit every 100 minutes—and still 
not bé able to discover a way to put food 
and fiber to new uses. 

As I see it—research should be made the 
key to open the door to new and exciting 
frontiers in agriculture. Such a program is 
not installed overnight. I am talking about 
@ program which must begji today and 
continue so long as we have an agricultural 
economy. I propose the following plan of 
action which can and must work: 

1. The Congress must enact legislation to 
establish a sweeping program of research 
into industrial uses of agricultural products. 
Executive power must be granted by the 
Congress wherever necessary to establish the 
necessary machinery to carry on this re- 
search. 

2. The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment should immediately use every means 
at its disposal to take advantage of research 
facilities. The Secretary of Agriculture can 
begin by giving a favorable report to exist- 
ing bills in the Congress or by coming 
before the Congress with what he considers 
to be a better plan: 

3. The extension of Public Law 480 to 
dispose of surplus products through trade, 
barter, or donation. 

4. The extension of the conservation re- 
serve portion of the Soil Bank Act. 

5. Temporary acreage allotments until 
such time as controlled acreage is no longer 
necessary. 

6. Added concentration on the develop- 
ment of the rural development program 
which seeks to assist the farmers and resi- 
dents of rural communities throughout the 
United States. 

7. The maintenance of higher price sup- 
ports until such time as they are no longer 
needed. 

I should like to elaborate on the last point 
for a few moments. I cannot and will not 
support the continued attempts to lower 
present support prices at a time when we 
have not solved the deeper problems of agri- 
culture and at a time when the farmer is 
already caught in a cost-price squeeze. I 
shall continue to oppose this type of ap- 
proach tothe farmer’s problems, The 
recent action of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to lower dairy supports is the latest chapter 
in this controversy, Many who supported 
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previous attempts to lower supports on 
other products joined in opposition when 
the proposal to lower dairy supports was 
made. 

8. Establishment of a strategic stockpile 

of surplus products. 
* Rural America is still the formulation for 
future prosperity in this Nation. We have a 
clear choice. Reject progress in the devel- 
opment of programs for agriculture which 
will amount to the destruction of a free 
agricultural economy—or take immediate 
action to open up new horizons and fron- 
tiers through a far reaching program of new 
uses of farm products. 

This is a monumental task which de- 
mands the cooperative spirit of all con- 
cerned. We must strip ourselves of preju- 
dices, partisan politics, shortsightedness, 
and the willingness to let the other fellow 
worry about the problems of the American 
farmer. 

You—men of the Swine Producers Asso- 
ciation have used your initiative to deyelop 
better animals, to provide Americans with 
better meat—and to keep up with con- 
sumer demand. You are to be commended. 
You have helped to raise the standards of 
our agricultural economy. Now we need 
you and thousands of others like you to 
pick American agriculture up by the boot- 
straps, and point the way to new progress 
and prosperity in rural America. . 


Prospects for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey,_ Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few days ago, the senior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SmitTH] spoke to 
the New Jersey Farm Bureau in Trenton, 
N. J. Entitled “Prospects for Peace,” his 
speech shows the thoughtful, statesman- 
like approach we always associate with 
the distinguished Senator.. In the light 
of his long experience as a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, his 
analysis is particularly valuable. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is his estimate of the 
potentialities of the exchange program 
recently agreed to with the U. 8.8. R. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 
(Address by Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
before the New Jersey Farm Bureau in 

Trenton, N. J., on Monday, January 27, 

1958) 

I. THE CHALLENGE TO PEACE 

The Russian moon placed in the sky last 
- fall had shed a great deal of light on the 
status of American security. As sudden as 
its appearance was the change sputnik 
wrought in our thinking, both in W - 
ton and throughout the country. 
overnight, talk of budget cuts and tax de- 
ductions was drowned out by the demand 
for more missile money and a speedup in the 
race to outer space. 

In a way, sputnik turned our world upside 
a Americans 


were 
of confidence 


as the orbiting satellites provoked humiliat- _ 
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ing questions: How did we fall behind the 
Russians? How far behind are we? What 
must we do to catch up? 

Congress is now seeking the answers to 
these questions. They must all be answered 
for they are all aspects of the one supreme 
question: What are the prospects for peace 
in this new space age? This is the question 
which I would now like to disctiss, for it 
concerhs all of us deeply, and we must dedi- 
cate ourselves to its solution. 

Sputnik, of course, did more than prove 
the superiority of the Russians in the field 
of missiles. It also provided unsettling evi- 
dence that~ they have made stupendous 
strides in broad areas of science. But 
greater than either of these was the demon- 
stration to the rest of the world that Rus- 
sia’s military and scientific position is now 
equal to that of the United States. 

At the same time, the Russians have 
greatly stepped up their economic offensive 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
Instead of seeking control by arms or threat 
of arms, they have begun to extend their 
political influence by economic means. 
They have started competing with our own 
foreign-aid program: In fact, they have re- 
cently been quite successful in outbidding 
us in offering aid to these countries, 

This is indeed an ominous threat, for the 
Russian offers are not intended, as ours are, 
to help the underdeveloped countries gain 
economic strength and independence. The 
whole object is, rather, to bring these coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain by making 
them increasingly dependent on Communist 
aid. 

The intensification of this economic offen- 
sive has been accompanied by insidious 
propaganda campaign calculated to weaken 
the NATO alliance and make the United 
States appear to be opposed to peace and 
unwilling to negotiate, 

All these related developments of recent 
months have had a tremendous impact 
throughout the world, particularly in the un- 
committed countries. They have shaken 
world faith in American leadership and 
placed the security of the free nations in 
doubt. This, then, is the grave nature of 
the challenge: can we rebuild our strength 
and reestablish our security to meet the Rus- 
sian challenge, and still maintain the peace? 


II, THE RESPONSE TO THE CHALLENGE 


It will take years to fully meet this chal- 
lenge, which, we must admit, caught us all 
by surprise. Even so, however, it did not 
take us long to respond: under United States 
leadership, the free world quickly began to 
develop a program to meet and counter the 
challenge. 

The initial response produced an impor- 
tant and much-needed strengthening of our 
alliances at the NATO conference last De- 
cember. It had been President Eisenhower's 
idea, just before his last illness, that a spe- 
cial meeting of the NATO members should 
be called to restore confidence in the organ- 
ization. The success of the meeting seemed 
in jeopardy for a while when, after he suf- 
fered his slight stroke, it seemed that he 
would be unable to attend and exert his 


was one of the greatest, most tote 


witnessed in my 14 years in the Senate. The 


eight-point program he formulated in = 
address provided the American people with 


a blueprint for future peace and 


Then, in his January 12 reply to Premigg 


Bulganin’s letter, the President further 
spelled out his program. ~ Additional j 
were enunciated by Secretary Dulles in his 
fine speech to the National Press Club on 
January 16. These 3 documents, a 
within a period of 7 days, give inspiring 

that our leadership has fully compre! 

the nature of the Communist threat and hag 
developed a positive, effective policy to meet 
it. I would now like to discuss some aspects 
of this policy in more detail. 


statements of American polity which I sl s 


ft; 


III, THE EISENHOWER EIGHT POINTS ¥ 


First, the President’s program as outlined 


in his state of the Union speech. At the ~ 


outset of the address, he frankly revieweg 
the extent of the present danger and issy 
a clear call for action. Then he put for. 
ward his 8 points, of which the first 7 con. 
stitute a detailed plan to strengthen Amer. 
ican security, both at home and abroad, 
On the home front, this is to be accom. 
plished by an accelerated defense effort, 4 
thorough reorganization of our 


structure, Federal support for education and 


scientific research, and maintenance of a 
strong economy. 

Overseas, the program would be carried 
out primarily by our mutual and 
and trade projects to develop the military 
and economic strength of friendly nations 
and to build the economic foundations of 
the underdeveloped countries so that they 
can resist Russian penetration. We would 
also share scientific information with ou 
allies for effective technical progress. 

These steps will enable us to match the 
Communist efforts. Action in each of these 
areas is, as the President declared, not only 
desirable but imperative. At the same time, 
he emphasized, the 7 points in themselves 
cannot lead to lasting peace unless we place 
equal stress on the 8th point of the program, 
which calls for works of peace. 

It is this eighth point, this concept of 
works of peace, which gives inspiration to 
the whole program, It captures the imagi- 
nation in visualizing an exhaustive, deter- 


mined exploration of all possible means for | 


greater communication and understanding 
between the peoples of the world, and par- 
ticularly with the people of Russia. Con- 
structive, worldwide cooperation in pro- 
grams for human betterment, at the per- 
son-to-person level, would make great 
ress toward that mutual confidence 
is the only basis for peaceful solution “7 
present stalemate. 

Together, the eight points give us 4 poste 
tive plan of action to promote the cause of 
peace and security, not only by strengthen- 
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Vv. CONCLUSIONS 
This, then, is our program and our policy League, Inc. 

for action. We must diligently strengthen I also ask permission to have printed 
our military preparations, develop our mis- in the Recorp the statement made by 
siles, expand our Strategic Air Corhniahd. Senator Pastore upon the occasion of his 
But at the same time, we must earnestly pur- acceptance of the award. 

——. agg aad oe it oienien oo There being no objection, the award 
replace feedlin -. al distrust with interna- 24 Statement were ordered to be printed 


tional confidence. 
Today’s announcement that the United Awarp For DISTINGUISHED STaTe SERVICE TO 
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sage sought to cast doubt on - In the long run, after all, we may very 
america’s desire for peace. Wide attention ‘well be grateful for sputnik. It has already 
was focused on Bulganin’s request for an done a wonderful service in awakening us to 
early summit meeting, which was coupled the full extent of our present danger and 
with a repetition of previous Soviet pro- evoking a fully developed program from our 


pre- It now remains for us to make the all- 


viously rejected by the West because of encompassing national effort which the 
include adequate safe- President's program demands. In his state 


of the Union address, he concluded: “I am 


In his reply to the Bulganin notes, Presi- fully confident that the response of the Con- 
dent Eisenhower exposed the weaknesses of gress and of the American people will make 


and took this time of test a time of honor. Mankind 


a major step toward establishing a concrete then will see more clearly than ever that the 
asked 


future belongs, not to the concept of the 
ted atheistic state, but to the peo- 


United Nations by modifying the power of ple—the God-fearing, peace-loving people of 
veto in the Security Council, and he urged the world.” 
them to restore world confidenee in their In these few words, it seems to me, are 
pledged word by taking'immediate action to. summed up both the opportunity and the 
unify Germany and to guarantee free elec- responsibility which we face. 
tions to the people of Eastern Europe. 

On the central issue of disarmament, the 
President proposed a joint agreement on the 


peaceful use of outer space, the end of nu- * 5 . ° 
clear testing and the controlled reduction of Distinguished State Service Award to 


conventional weapons and military man- 
power. He further affirmed his willingness 
to meet with the Russian leaders, but he in- 
sisted that 2 summit conference be preceded 
by lower level negotiations. or 
The United States position on this issue 

was further clarified by Mr. Dulles in his MON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
national press club speech which warned of 
the dangers in an inadequately prepared THE THE UNITED 

summit meeting, yet gave positive expres- me veryeres Spat nae 
sion to the possibilities of such top-level 
talks when based om sufficient preparation wir GREEN. Mr. President, I request 


to assure a prospect of significant agreement. ‘ 
This, in effect, was an elaboration of the unanimous consent to have printed in 
state of the Union declaration that works ‘he Appendix of the Recorp, a copy of 


of peace, not mere words of peace, must be the award for distinguished State serv- 





Senator Pastore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF RHODE ISLAND 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


ice given to my colleague, Senator JoHNn 
O. Pastore, by the American Tariff 


in the Recor», as follows: 


SEnaTor JOHN O. PasTorRE 


on exchanges is a step in just this direction. The American Tariff League, Inc., at its 
This represents a new approach, and one of 72d annual meeting, expresses to the Hon- 
significant developments in all orable Jon O. Pastore, United States Sen- 
a ‘We are beginning ator from the State of Rhode Island, its ad- 
explore avenues of greater communica- miration and gratitude for the outstanding 
on peoples—not the leaders, but ‘service he has rendered to the people of 
People. We are beginning to move ina Rhode Island, the Congress of the United 
oe the exchafge States, and our Nation. : 
o diplomatic formalities to the exchange Senator Pastore has served his State as 
People, seeing each other's countries and assistant attorney general, lieutenant gover- 
+ gerd down the man-made bar- nor, governor, and United States Senator. 
the Ww have prevented the peoples of His understanding of the complex problems 
world from getting to know and under- currently facing this country is unsurpassed. 


C respected member of the Senate Interstate 
any place and Foreign Commerce Committee, Senator 
can meet in Pastore has worked toward the objective that 

in the re- our internal and foreign trade policies be so 
administered that our national security shall 
be guarded, be the common responsibility of us all, and 
scientists not the special burden of any particular 
State, or industry, or group. His activities 

for peace as a member of the Joint Committee on 


_ that, as a vital part of our military and, 


30, 1957, in New York City, unanimously re- 
solves that this award for distinguished State 
service be presented to Senator PasTore. 
Appress BY SENATOR J. PASTORE IN ACCEPTING 
THE AMERICAN TARIFF LEAGUE'S AWARD FOR 


DISTINGUISHED STaTE SERVICE, AT THE. 


LEAGUE’s 72D ANNUAL DINNER, THE PLAZA, 
New Yorx Ciry, OcrosBer 30, 1957 


I deeply appreciate the invitation of your 
organization to come here on this occasion. 
Especially I value the emphasis you have 
placed—in the day's work—on our State of 
Rhode Island. It is a small State—but we 
loye it. Its problems may be minor in the 
sweeping world picture—but both its tri- 
umphs and its troubles are close to our 
hearts. Perhaps it is because it is a small 
State and we all live and labor close to one 
another that we develop friendships more in- 
timate than you of the bigger States can 
enjoy. 

One of my most valued friendships through 
all the days of my public service has been 
that with Ted Walker, and I was happy to re- 
spond to his urging to be here on my return 
from Europe. I see many friends in the 
gathering. 

So this is a very pleasurable personal ex- 
perience—and I am certain, also, that I will 
have many freipful ideas as I come to review 
the contributions that your list of excellent 
participants have made to the success of this 
entire day. 

It is the duty of a public official to be ready 
at all times and under all circumstances to 
discuss the problems of industry and the in- 
dividual. I feel that the trials and tribula- 
tions of any segment of our economy cannot 
be dismissed in cavalier fashion. 

I do not believe that a sentence of execu- 
tion upon an industry should be summarily 
handed down from high places. 

There are two sides to every question. In 
the field of economic foreign policy—in the 
matter of trade between nations—on the sub- 
ject of tariffs and controls—there seem to 
have been developed through the years— 
sides and angles beyond all count. 

So, when either side—or any side—or any 
angle—pauses to applaud a public servant— 
if anybody admits that he has done a reason- 
ably good job, that public servant should 
feel flattered indeed. 

In all sincerity, therefore, I value this 
award, the honor you have seen fit to bestow 
upon me. 

I am both pleasantly surprised and grati- 
fied by your action. 

My conduct will continue to be guided by 
my conscience. I will always steer my course 
for what I believe to be the best interests of 
America—having in mind my special respon- 
sibility to that part of America which I 
represent. 

I will not seek to embarrass our economy 
for the sake of unfair advantage. 

But I will not hesitate to speak out when 
I feel that an overall policy is riding rough- 
shod over an industry whose only fault is 
that it is small—and that its voice is weak 
amid the uproar of the giants. 

If the theories of commerce must be di- 
vided into two camps, then I must say that 
I am neither an out-and-out protectionist 
nor a fanatic free trader. 

I have never believed that the United 
States is sufficient unto itself. Self-interest 
and self-preservation do not and cannot stop 
at our shore line. Our security and pros- 
perity cannot be separated from the well- 
being of the free world. 

As you know, I have just returned from 
my assignment to the International Confer- 
ence on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
at Vienna, I have made a brief but intense- 
ly directed journey to other points of our 
alliances and friendships overseas. 

Every day I am-more and more impressed 
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political alliances we must consider the 
economy of the countries we would possess 
as our friends. 

What we do about our foreign trade policy 
fundamentally affects our ability to have 
and hold them as friends. Their chance 
of prosperity and their choice of friends 
can be the key to world peace. : 

Foreign trade is not altogether a one-wa 
street. For our own industrial progress and 
our own military security we have a great 
dependence on imports of critical materials. 
In some fields we have a total dependence. 
International trade is supremely important 
to us as well as to the rest of the world. 
We would not be serving our country if we 
permitted that trade to contract unduly. 

We would be in peril if our foreign trade 
were to shrink in the fact of our necessities 
and in face of the constant, competitive, 
communistic threat to the free world. 

This does not mean, however, that we 
have to accept the very easy suggestion—and 
yet the very questionable extreme of free 
trade. 

Certainly there are certain industries 
which would promote this. Many kinds of 
products, including automobiles, can be ex- 
ported to all parts of the world at a profit. 
But the balance sheets of such industries 
do not help other industries in a less for- 
tunate economic position to stand up 
against foreign competition. 

Take for example, the textile industry so 
important to our New England area. The 
New England governors, individually and col- 
lectively, have for years been worried about 
the present and the future of textiles. Five 
years ago the governors joined in a caution 
to the administration to make no trade con- 
cessions in textiles in, the immediate future. 
We were all deeply disappointed that tarifis 
on textiles were cut just the same. 

This year the New England governors join 
again in repeating their warning that the 
United States should not increase foreign 
competition in textiles by making trade con- 
cessions 

The textile industry and the New England 
governors are aware of the dollar gap abroad. 
We are all aware of the shortage of dollars 
that prevents other nations from buying as 
much as they would like in our markets. 
That dollar shortage, of course, is the prob- 
lem that tariff reduction seeks to solve. But 
we feel that the dollar shortage problem is 
a concern of the whole Nation. We do not 
feel that the solution lies in the excessive 
sacrifice of one segment of the national 
economy. 

Now this is not the offhand complaint of 
an individual. It is not a mere surface, par- 
tisan protest. What the New England gover- 
nors had before them was a deep study of 
the textile industry's problems. 

These problems are 
180 pages of an excellent report. 
partisan effort—and I mean nonpar 
sees much to criticize in various attitudes 
of the administration. 

It dwells upon the policies of Federal 
credit and investment and recounts its sub- 
sidies at home to other elements of the 
economy. 

It deals with generous selling policies 
abroad and its current high money rates 
which hit such vulnerable industries as tex- 
tiles. Having been hit by all these other 
Government policies, we question the jus- 
tice of further hurting textiles with unfair 
foreign-trade policies. 

We have a great disliking to be paid off 
in lame explanations and lamer accusations, 
It is small comfort for a mill owner who 
sees his auctioned off and 
his lifetime efforts in thin air— 
to be told that the trouble with him is that 
he is not flexible enough—or there isn’t 
really any serious import competition—or 
that he is too small—or that he is not essen- 
tial for the war effort—whenever that war 
is to be expected. 


in some 
non- 
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It isn’t any comfort to the head of a 
family, to a man who has spent all his 
years developing his textile skills, to be told, 
after all, there are only a few of you, and 
the world is ever so big. 

What if there are only 1,600 people in an 
industry—only 1,200—or perhaps only 200. 
It is no part of a Government policy to dis- 
regard the few—to tell them, because they 
are so few, they are going to be sacrificed— 
that they can’t be given a little protection— 
for the very reason that they are so little in 
the big measure of international trade. 

If you have ever had a caller whose job is 
gone because the mill is gone—the humble 
head of a family to whom that mill was 
neighbor, friend, and future from his boy- 
hood days—if you have ever had so discour- 
aged a man knock at your door to tell you 
his future is a blank wall—please don’t try 
to tell him that a hundred jobless men or 
women are not important—<don’t try to tell 
him that he and his family are expendable 
so that we can make life a little sweeter for 
the same number of people in some un- 
named country the world around. 

Both narrow protectionism and extrava- 
gant free trade are in error in the considera- 
tion of modern economic and” political 
realism. 

It is strange indeed when we can think 
of nothing more original than continue to 
make across-the-board tariff cuts. 

One of the great weaknesses of our present 
policy is that by cutting tariffs on an across- 
the-board basis, and by extending conces- 
sions to all countries by way of the uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation policy, we are 
making it profitable for some countries to 
concentrate on products that are most dam- 
aging to our own economy. For instance, 
in the case of Japan this would be certain 
kinds of textiles, pottery and hardwood 
plywood. 

It is natural—without restriction or in- 
ducement of some kind—that countries with 
low wage standards will send us such goods 
in the production of which they have the 
greatest comparative advantage. 

Isn’t there some means by which we can 
induce those countries to concentrate upon 
goods other than th in the pro- 
duction of which they have considerable ad- 
vantage—but not an overwhelming edge. 

Take Japan. Japan has excellent work- 
men who can produce at competitive cost in 


many varied specialized fields. Would there - 
-bé advantage in 


guaranteeing 
manufacturers in these fields—exemption 
from the escape clause on a limited quantity 
of imports. 

It might be that other nations—for the 
same purpose of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions—would also cooperate. 

They would send us fewer of the exports 
that are damaging to our economy. They 
would find their increased sales in the new 
fields much more profitable. When these 
items had reached the agreed-upon limits, 
the escape clause could be invoked, as it is 
now, if serious damage threatened our Amer- 
ican producers. 

Such a limited sharing plan might do 
more to build up genuine good will between 
Japan and the United States and the other 
countries of the free world than has all of 

of tarifis 


F 










Our tariff policies certainly have not been 4 
perfect—not bya long shot. In 1 day 


from clothespins to copper while an 
takes another look at her plywood i 
and Brazil takes a second look at automobile 

This is no time te be complacent, But 
when we are critical we intend to be con. 
structively critical. We see nothing yn. 
American in taking @ good look at our for. 
eign-trade policies any more than we hegj. 
tate to survey our foreign policies in genera), 

There is nothing un-American in saying 
that the Dulles flights of fancy have A 
something less than 100 percent correct, 
There is nothing un-American in 1 
to accept the White House verdicts on our 
economy:as being infallible. The White 
House itself often declines to follow the rec, 
ommendations of its own Tariff C i 

We yield to no one in our loyalty to Amer. 
ica—to these United States and to its efforts 
to strengthen the free world in , 
most critical hour. We can make sacrifices 
where they are sanely required. But we 
will not and cannot surrender our con 
sciences. We shall be conscious of our duty 
to remain strong in every segment of our 
economy. For in that strength alone lies 
the seeurity of mankind—the one guaranty 
that the world will have a tomorrow worth 
sharing. 













































The National Transportation Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


(OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the textof 
ceremonies incident to the presentation 
of the national transportation award by 
Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the 
Army, to Donald J. Russell, president of 
the Southern Pacific Co., at the 12th an- 





Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, a | 
follows: 4 

THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION AWARD 

THE PRESENTATION ies 


(By Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the 
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tlemen, I salute you—-the members of an 
association of men of kindred minds. You 
are proud of your calling and you are deter- 
mined to serve your country and prepare 
American transportation to meet any 
mcy. 

a eeader if we cannot pause foF a moment 
tonight—not just as transportation men, or 
as members of the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
Air Force, but as Americans—and consider 
the great era in which we live, Of course, 
we are living in an age of doubt and danger. 
Yet it is an age of enlightenment and 
challenge, when the best products the 
american mind and ingenuity have been able 
to conceive are being put to a rigorous test. 
. When we consider-the implications of the 
events that have occurred during the last 
6 weeks—Sputnik I and II and the numer- 
ous other revelations concerning Soviet prog- 
ress in missiles and. science—we find suffi- 
cient evidence of danger to us all. I am 
sure it is sufficient to arouse and awaken the 
most lethargic American in our midst. I 
think you will agree with me that this is a 
time for serious thought. But did you ever 
stop to think that sometimes when you turn 
a liability around, you may find an asset on 
the other side that hasn’t been apparent 
before? Perhaps recent events are a blessing 
in disguise for the United States of America. 
Perhaps the revelations of recent Soviet sci- 
entific progress have aroused many of our 
people who had forgotten the continuous 
need for conscious effort by all Americans. 
Perhaps we needed to be excited again in 
order to rededicate our lives to a great Na- 
tion that deserves our fullest in patriotic 
devotion. Perhaps we have become so soft 
and complacent in accepting our position of 
Jeadership in the world that we oveflooked 
the perils involved in our preoccupation with 
luxury, material wealth, and comfort. 

. I-quote from the Bible: “Let him -who 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
This is the handwriting on the wall which 
we must heed. 

-. America is a great country and we love it. 
We have faith in our ability to solve any 
problems and cope with any contingency. 
But have we been quite as alert as we ought 
tohave been? Should we not fix our eyes on 
the grim necessities and realities to which 
the President of the United States ‘called at- 
tention a week ago when he said that the 
American people will not sacrifice their se- 
curity to the point of worshipping a bal- 


anced budget? I think the time has come . 


for Americans to put aside their little play= 
things and face the grim reality of the 
threat to our country. We must realize that 
money has no meaning at all if you come off 
second-best—securities in a 


You are here in this great city of Wash- 
» where you have come for your con- 
vention, to give serious consideration to the 
ee nr national ; 
uld be part of the preparation of 

‘the whole great effort on which we are 


Beas pus tae So tee ie ee 
your loyalty to this 
country that you are willing and ready to 


! 
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en? bring about # of Ameri- 
‘anism back home at the where 
_delongs and can flourish best. 

mc” 1 comhe to the presentation of this 
File of the game deserves to have ie : 
Placed upon it, — 
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Every year, dozens of names are submitted 
to the association dnd given to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the United States, who se- 
lect the man of the year for transportation. 

I would like to read the names of those 
men who have already received this splendid 
award, men who will be remembered for all 
time in transportation. There was Valdemar 
C. Farrell, who conceived the rolling wing 
decks, designed to improve cargo handling 
aboard ships, a nt improvement 
that helped the entire shipping industry. 

Next is Herman Lemp, now deceased, who 
perfected the diesel powerplant for railroad 
locomotion. : 

Then there is Igor Sikorsky, a2 man asso- 
ciated with the development of helicopters. 

There was William Francis Gibbs, de- 
signer/of the 8S. United States. And then 
there was L. B. DeLong, who invented and 
perfected the offshore radar islands for con- 
tinental defense. Also there was Charles 
Weaver, who constructed the nuclear power- 
plant for the submarine Nautilus. Finally, 
Donald W. Douglas, Sr., who developed and 
improved air transportation for more than 
a third of a century, received the award last 
year. 

These men all deserve ecomiums for the 
outstanding contributions they made to the 
Nation’s transportation. 

This brings me to the guest of honor, 
whom you all know, Donald J. Russell, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Co., who has 
been for 37 years a railroader. He is one 
of the great leaders of American transporta- 
tion today. There are four notable achieve-. 
ments in his life which I have selected te say 
just a word about: 

First, it was Donald J. Russell who built 
the alternate route for all rail carriers around 
the congested city of Los,Angeles, thus as- 
suring the uninterrupted flow of rail traffic 
past Los Angeles and to and from the Los 
Angeles Harbor in the event of an emergency 
immobilizing terminal facilities in Los An- 
geles. For this keen foresight alone he de- 
serves a great deal of praise. 

Second, he directed one of the 
great engineering feats in American rail- 
roading when he supervised the repair of 120 
miles of earthquake-damaged rail net work 
in 1952. Using the greatest rgency con- 
centration of earth-moving pment ever 
assembled, he restored the mainline tracks 
of the Southern Pacific in just 26 days. 

Third, he initiated action in 1953 for con- 
struction of a new dad causeway to 
replace«the 12-mile “pile-bent” trestle ex- 
tending across the Great Salt Lake, which 
he realized was a critically weak link in the 
vital overland. route across the Rocky and 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

His fourth oufstanding achievement came 
in 1956 when, recognizing the inadequacies 
of wire circuits that were destroyed nearly 
every winter by severe weather in a moun- 
tainous section of California, he directed the 
establishment of/a microwave railroad con- 
trol station having 100 percent reliability. 

Any of these achievements are enough 
to adorn the name and fame of any man. 


Now it is my great privilege to present 


portation our genuine appreciation and pro- 
found respect for his splendid accomplish- 
ments in the interest of the national de- 
fense. My sincere congratulations to you. 


ere ean 
(By Donald J, Russell, r t, Southern 
3 Pacific Co.) 


nk you, Secretary Brucker. If the 
of alf 65,000 of my coworkers were 
‘ aved on this handsome trophy, the 
honors would be rightly distributed. 
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For transportation is teamwork. And the 
NDTA. Award amounts to a recognition of 
what teamwork can do in transportation 
defense. ” 

Actually, this award program holds a pur- 
pose far more important than the singling 
out of any individual or any group or any 
industry. Its real aim is to concentrate 
public attention upon transportation as a 
defensive arm. 

I wish every American could see these im- 
pressive convention signs: “Transportation 
Protects the Nation.” We in this room are 
well aware that our country must have a 
strong, flexible, and well coordinated trans- 
portation system. But we know, too, that 
we can’t get the kind of transportation we 
need without the support of an enlightened 
public. 

Fortunately, we have some public support 
already. Perhaps I shouldn’t say “fortu- 
nately,” though; for we have made these 
gains, not by chance, but by a great deal of 
hard work. 

Here the NDTA should take a bow. The 
chapters have turned in a good job this 
year. I am especially familiar with the ef- 
forts of the San Francisco chapter, in my 
home city; and I can tell you that this 
group well earned the honor aceorded it in 
the \.convention session this afternoon— 
a Chapter of the Year Award. 

It occurs to me that our chapter work is 
tougher now than ever before. For we must 
deal with the increasingly widespread notion 
that transportation would play no real part 
in a nuclear war. 

The argument of the man in the street 
might run thus: “The way I figure it, the 
next war will probably be over in a few 
hours or days. If that’s so, what good is 
transportation?” 

How should we answer this? I think we 
might point out that our ability to weather 
the first critical hours depends largely upon 
target dispersal. We might note that our 
dispersal is going on at a rapid rate—thanks 
to the fact that good multiple transportation 
has allowed us to locate industrial and 
military sites far from established centers. 
We can say, in other words, that transporta- 
tion is working right now against the day 
of attack. 

After an attack, too, transportation will 
be active in its traditional warwinning role. 
It is well known that the longer a war lasts, 
the more the outcome becomes a matter of 
logistics. And in this—in the quick mass 
movement of men and materiel—the Ameri- 
can transportation system surely has no peer. 

All forms of transportation can point to 
improvements, every one important to de- 
fense. Our air system, for example, is 
rapidly expanding, with new and larger air- 
ports springing up all around us, and with 
work going forward on more effective traffic 
controls. The waterways and the pipelines 
are branching out, too. Truck fleets are 
growing; highways are heavier and more 
numerous, and the superhighways are on the 
way. The railroads are busily increasing re- 
search activities, adding diesel power and 
new and better freight cars, installing 
centralized traffic control, building electronic 
classification yards and strengthening com- 
munications. 

Our strength in war or peace depends 
upon the efficiency of each of these transpor- 
tation forms. But it also depends upon 
their coordination. 

Obviously, each kind of transportation can 
do certain things better than any other. 
The train offers power for mass movements; 
the airplane, speed; the truck, mobility; and 
the barge and the pipeline, economy. In 
defense, and ideally in peacetime, too, these 
built-in virtues should be allowed full play. 

But beyond this, by combining features of 
two or more carrier forms, we can further 
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increase the efficiency of our transportation 
machine. 

We have a long way to go in coordination 
like this. But we have made several prom- 
ising starts. 

I’m thinking particularly of piggy-backing, 
the trailer-on-flat-car service which com- 
bines the mobility of trucks and the jong- 
haul economy of trains to the advantage of 
all concerned. 

Fishybacking, is the first cousin of piggy- 
backing, is also growing. Here trucks and 
ships join in the movement of detachable 
trailers. 

Highway subsidiaries have long served as 
valuable auxiliaries to the railroads. At least 
two such rail-owned trucking firms are now 
cooperating with certain airlines in the han- 
dling of air freight. 

The experience of my own company indi- 
cates that the more we broaden our services, 
the ‘better we serve the shipping public 
and the Nation. We are so sold on this idea 
that we have diversified just about as much 
as we can within the present governmental 
restrictions. 

For example, we have expanded our high- 
way operations to the point where our trucks 
travel in a network more extensive than our 
trackage; we have become one of the coun- 
try’s largest piggybackers; we are trucking 
air freight to and from airports; we are us- 
ing portions of our right-of-way for petro- 
leum pipelines. At some of our stations 
we are even selling airplane tickets. 

The advantages of diversification are plain. 
First, a shipper can deal with a single man- 
ager for a combination movement. Secondly, 
the transportation company can avoid much 
duplication of facilities; and the resultant 
lower costs and increased efficiency benefit 
both the company and the shipper. 

We need a transportation system able to 
maintain itself in healthy, fighting trim—a 
system which through greater efficiency and 
less wasteful duplication, can earn the net 
necessary for continuous plant improve- 
ment—a system which by better performance 
in peacetime can be better ready for its role 
in any emergency. 

I don't want to minimize the problems 
involved, but I do believe they can be solved. 
I can see the day when we will have com- 
plete transportation companies, able to offer 
any combination of coordinated services. 
‘When that day comes, we will have a stronger 
America. 

Gentlemen, my heartfelt thanks, on be- 
half of all Southern Pacific people, for this 
outstanding recognition you have ‘accorded 
our efforts. 





Dairy Support for Ternessee in 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a proclamation 
by the Governor of the Stat= of Tennes- 
see urging Congress to enact legislation 
to provide additional dairy price support 
— marketing year starting April 1, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 
PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 

or TENNESSEE 

Whereas on December 18, 1957, Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson announced that dairy 


price support for the marketing year begin- 
ming April 1, 1958, will be at 75 percent of 
parity; and : 

Whereas the 75 percent of parity will result 
in a decrease to approximately $3.02 per hun- _ 
dredweight for 3.95 percent butterfat milk 
from the current support price Of $3.25; and 

Whereas this decrease will reduce dairy 
income in the State of Tennessee approxi- 
mately $5,750,000 annually; and 

Whereas on January 16, 1958, the President 
of the United States in his message to the 
Congress of the United States for a revised 
farm, food, and fiber program recommended 
that the dairy price support should be de- 
termined administrativly between 60 percent 
and 90 percent of parity; and 

Whereas the recommended minimum of 60 
percent of parity will result in a decrease to 
approximately $2.37 per hundredweight for 
8.95 percent butterfat milk from the current 
support price of $3.25; and 

Whereas this decrease will reduce dairy 
income in the State of Tennessee approxi- 
mately $22 million annually: Now, therefore, 

I, Frank G. Clement, Governor of the State 
of Tennessee, do hereby memorialize and 
petition, and do respectfully urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legislation 
to provide that the dairy support price for 
the marketing year starting April 1, 1958, 
shall be not less than the current $3.25 per 
hundredweight for 3.95 percent butterfat 
milk and that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall use a parity equivalent for manufac- 
turing milk based on the 30-month period 
July 1946 to December 1948, both inclusive. 

Be it further proclaimed, that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate transmit a duly authenti- 
cated copy of this resolution to the President 
of the United States Senate, to the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Member of the Tennessee 
delegation in Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville, this 
8d day of February 1958. 

Frank G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 
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Foe of Waste and Graft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, last Saturday the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer had an editorial under the 
title of ‘Foe of Waste and Graft,” which 
related to our distinguished colleague 
from Delaware (Mr. Witttams]. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 











Peace and Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- 





cans for Democratic Action dinner. 
Governor Williams, in his speech, pre- 
sented-his views on the vital subject of 
peace and foreign relations. He demon- 
strated his grasp of this complex and im- 
portant matter, and he showed logic and 
vision in his discussion of solutions to the . 
varied problems. , : 
Ic the address to my col- 
leagues; and ask us consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 


ary 1, 1958, 8 P. mz. : 
It is a privilege indeed to be with you 










and freedom, and, necessarily 
— and error, you have fought the 






It is not without a real degree of 
that I am mindful of those who have 
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tainly appropirate that we honor 

oo nD. nooelall here tonight. We know 
was a world community, free and at 

a world in which every human being 
could develop his talents in freedom, and ful- 
fill the God-given dignity of his nature 


through the expression of his unalienable . 


rights—without fear and without prejudice. 
president Roosevelt considered his primary 
mission to be @ just and lasting peace. It 
must also be ours, 

Tonight, therefore, I propose to tell you 
what I think peace is not, and then to suggest 
what should be some elements of a positive 
content for peace, and also, to compare—as I 
go along—what should be, and can be, with 
what is—in the sterile, unimaginative Re- 
publican leadership of the administration 
now in power in Washington. ‘ 

The Eisenhower administration tells time 
by the clocks in the Budget Bureau. It does 
not know what time it really is by the clock 
of history. Worse than that, it has tried to 
conceal the clock of history from the Ameri- 
can people by covering the face of events 
with slogans and pretty phrases, and fraudu- 
lent claims. ; 

If peace were merely the temporary absence 
of military war, then the claim of the Eisen- 
hower administration that it had achieved 
peace might by interpreation largely be true. 
But peace is not merely the absence of mili- 
tary war. So long as nations and peoples live 
in fear of war, and are forced by that fear 
to devote huge quantities of their material 
wealth to armaments and the preparations 
against war, it is a twisting of facts to claim, 
as this Republican national administration 
tries to claim, that it has achieved a real 


peace. 

Lester Pearson, winner of the Nobel peace 
prize, describes our present condition as a 
peace balanced uneasily on terror. And he 
continues: “Peace, however, must surely be 
more than this trembling rejection of uni- 
versal suicide,” and he then concludes: 
“** * the best defense of peace is .not 
power, but the removal of the causes of war, 
and international agreements which will put 
peace on a stronger foundation than the ter- 
tor of destruction.” 


~ Peace must be more than a stalemate 


between two gigantic powers, each 

the means of utter destruction of each other, 

and of the nations between in the process, 
Yet the Eisenhower policy of massive re- 

taliation is nothing but a policy of stale- 

tate. And under this policy, we developed 

4 rigid and uncreative diplomacy which al- 


lowed the Soviet Union to penetrate world 


opinion-by peace propaganda, against which 


we have moved feebly, carrying the heavy ° 


Weight of indecision and inertia. 


aon as a nation, 
Oo all Americans; I recognize, that we 
must move rapidly on missile I 
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Peace, therefore, is not merely the negative 
absence of war, nor the sterility of stale- 
mate, nor the impotence of servitude under 
the heel of a tyrant. : 

The. structure of peace—as that after the 
Congress of Vienna—as Dean Acheson has so 
ably pointed out, is based upon a common 
or mutually tolerable concept and philosophy 
of life and order, whether it be laissez-faire 
and empire, or any other. 

Today our world, on the contrary, is a 
ferment of conflicting ideologies, of revolting 
nationalism and anticolonialism, and of de- 
mands to be free of want, of aspirations for 
the goods things in life enjoyed by others. 

The American mission of peace must have 
a positive content if we are to awaken the 
people of this Nation and the world Ao the 
sense of a great calling, and inflame their 
hearts and minds and spirits with single- 
purposed dedication to the achievement 
of peace for all mankind. 

Franklin D. Rposevelt understood the ap- 
peal peace can have. In 1944 he said: “‘Peace, 
peace no less than war, must offer a spirit of 
comradeship, a spirit of achievement, a spirit 
of unselfishness, and indomitable will to vie- 
tory.” And earlier he envisaged a world 
founded upon four essential human free- 
doms—freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. 

A positive, affirmative content for peace, 
which would give real meaning to the con- 
cept of waging peace, must, I believe, begin 
with a fervent belief in the dignity of man, 
in his unalienable rights, and a firm resolve 
to eliminate the evil and ugly sin of dis- 
crimination, first at home, and then in noth- 


- ing less.than the whole world. 


Were the Eisenhower administration im- 
bued with such motives, the events of Little 
Rock would have been prevented. The re- 
sponsibility of the White House began when 
the Supreme Court decision was handed 
down, many months before events in Little 
Rock forced a reluctant administration to act 
to uphold the law. 

We should be determined—in concert with 
our allies—to be preeminent in military 
strength, not as a shield or a containment 
behind which free people dwell in apathy 
and complacency, but as an umbrella under 
which free people vigorously develop their 
economies and their social order. 

By this process, I believe we could achieve 
a subtle and significant change in the politi- 
cal climate of the free world. Our allies and 
the uncommitted nations could emerge from 
fear of being crushed between two giants into 
a sense of security under which they advance 
their individual economies, social orders, and 
national cultures. 

Of course, we must have power and we must 
have it preeminently for a long time to come. 
We must have it in all aspects—for thermo- 
nuclear. war and for brush fighting. But the 
purpose of our power should be made clear 
to the world. It is power for peace, and we 
will always use itso. 

In this area we could begin—now—uni- 
laterally, without prior agreement or even 


ent spurt of em request, by saying clearly to the world a 
by this iuitameenaien vaninter okt savaeos simple thing. It’s something which every 
to restore the stalemate. that, inthe American knows—which Soviet intelligence 
Femainder of the budget proposals, there is a *®OWS—bUt which we Have not said clearly 
ao bankrw’ of = of” to the world. 
“ie peril and the promise of even We need to say—unmistakably—that we 
our time, Ra a will never drop or. launch an atomic or hydro- 
Nor is peace found in servility or servitude 82 bomb except in retaliation for one 
iq the relationship of nations. na- dropped on or launched against our soil or a 
tude, Pebind the Tron Curtain are in servi- soil ‘we have pledged ourselves to protect. 
emergens ey do not dwell in peace. The In the battle of ideas the first to make 
nee t nations in the uncommitted areas such a clear statement can gain enormously 
~ Soyp RokagePaphbllye a peace because in penetration of worldwide public opinion. 
Dithe te aeege, the ways and With such a unilateral pledge on record, we 
conse move from the old order into the should then urge the Soviets to do likewise, 
‘wise. their neighbors, or their and thereby put them on the defensive in the 
eee eyes of the world, 
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Underlying all our activities, it seems to 
me, should be the development of order in 
the economic, social, and legal areas, and I 
would like tonight to speak briefly on these 
concepts. 

First, the economic order. We should have 
as our purpose the elimination of want— 
freedom from want—everywhere in the world, 
and the advancement of infernal prosperity 
in every nation. We should strive to help 
other peoples achieve economies of stability 
and satisfaction, both unilaterally ourselves 
and multilaterally with NATO, U. Ns or 
others. 

Our purpose would be the development of 
economic order as &@ basis of peace. We 
would be mindful that economically stable 
countries offer little opportunity for Com- 
munist exploitation. Our motive should be 
good neighborliness, as well as realization 
of real. security through peace. We should 
certainly have no idea that we were buying 
friends. We can afford to be and should be 
warmhearted or, as Adlai Stevenson said 
last night, generous. 

In this great area of activity, we need a 
vast increase in technical aid programs, in 
private and public development loans, in 
TVA-like projects throughéut the world sim- 
ilar in potential to the Jordan River develop- 
ment proposal—I ‘saw with my own eyes the 
promise of this idea. 

All-out efforts to develop both fission and 
fusion reactors should be given high priority 
in order to provide this tool-and this symbol 
to the power-starved nations of the world. 

Our reciprocal-trade programs should be 
extended afid enlarged—indeed we should 
seek a world free of artificial barriers as 
rapidly as can be done. Free nations cannot 
develop with unfree trade. What’s more this 
is as good an example as any that foreign 
affairs, like charity, begin right at home. 

At the same time that we pursue power 
for peace, we should seek to develop our 
economy at home for the purpose of helping 
the world to peace. Were we so motivated, 
we would be seeking a vastly expanded do- 
mestic economy not merely to raise our own 
material standard of living. We would be 
expanding at home in order to create a 
prodigious abundance of food, and fiber, and 
skills, and capital, and machinery, and power 
to export to any place ready to use them to 
advance the welfare of their people. And 
the power for peace in food has been too 
little realized to say nothing of being too 
little used. 

The second major area of activities lead- 
ing to and ordered world at peace can be 
found in social order, a respect, if you please, 
for people as people—a concern for their 
individual human dignity and the rights that 
flow from that dignity. 

The implications here are endless. But 
surely we cannot have real peace if we do 
not develop a knowledge of—and a deep re- 
spect for—the culture, language, religious, 
and social traditions of other nations. 

We have been told by Chester Bowles, and 
countless others, of the dedication and train- 
ing which Kremlin agents bring to their 
tasks in foreign fields. They are trained to 
become as nearly native to the country as it 
is possible for them to be. 

In many instances, on the other hand, 
Americans must work through interpreters. 
There is a tendency to colonize in quarters 
separate from e local citizens, quarters 
whose appointments are beyond the dreams 
of the average inhabitant of the foreign 
land, 

We should be training the thousands of 
Americans, who, I know, would welcome the 
opportunity to dedicate their knowledge 
and skills to the works of peace. These in- 
dividuals would have to be provided with 
the support necessary to permit them to lay 
down their present duties and to prepare 
for these assignments. I suggest a con- 
tinuous, well-financed Federal recruitment 
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program to find these individuals and to 
train them to a comprehensive Knowledge 
of language and social customs of other 
lands. 

Seemingly small devices like student ex- 
change programs have deep and long-lasting 
effects in building the sense of friendship 
between the people of our Nation and the 
peoples of foreign’ lands. 

In Michigan, as one example of many, 
we invite all the foreign students in our 
colleges and wniversities to our State capital 
to be the guest of our State government and 
its citizens. We not only go into all the 
governmental phases but tell them.and show 
them our agriculture, industry, and our 
social patterns as well. 

How far this relatively small pebble of 
action casts its ripple in a new understand- 
ing between diverse cultures no one can 
say. It will probably not of itself, of course, 
transform the world. But it does show one 
of the many ways we can be about the work 
of friendship and social understanding. 
Surely, business and labor can do°much in 
this field. In South America, I saw how 
much good American businessmen can do, 
and how much harm if they are arrogant 
and overbearing. I would like particularly to 
report the tremendously fine reaction to 
George Meany’s trip in all quarters, American 
and local, high and low. I am sure that 
labor unions, which have done a tremendous 
work in helping foreign unions understand 
the American democratic labor movement, 
can and will continue this work for the 
common benefit of free labor at home and 
abroad. 

Our good-neighbor policy today needs 
reinvigoration because the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has so sadly neglected this 
great force for world peace. Official repre- 
sentatives unworthy of America have been 
sent to good neighbor countries to our detri- 
ment in their eyes. What's more South 
Americans feel we're soft on dictators. 

And thirdly, we need to work toward a 
sense of legal order in international affairs. 
Freedom under law can be as meaningful 
among nations in their relationships as it 
is to individual relationships as among next 
door neighbors. 

This is an old, old dream of men. We 
have made only a feeble beginning in these 
days. But an international rule of law 
must have a place in the positive content 
for peace, and we should never cease to 
explore ways and means.to make it a reality. 

As we look back to history to gain guidance 
for today, it seems to me that we find in the 
Pax Romana a lesson for our times. I do 
not propose that sense of ordér—backed by 
Roman legions—as a thing to be copied. But 
it is significant that one of the underlying 
factors that gave the Pax Romana a stability 
now lacking in the world was the develop- 
ment of common-juridical processes. This 
was e kind of cement which gave the struc- 
ture its durability. 

Certainly in our times, this means that 
we give full and effective support to the 
United Nations. This organization has al- 
ready a distinguished record of service to 
the cause of peace. There is no more hope- 
ful sign that world peace is a possibility 
than that shining tower on Manhattan Is- 
land—where representatives of all nations 
live and work in freedom and exchange ideas 
without fear. 

The procedures for judicial action provided 
for in the United Nations Charter have been 
too little used. They at least are a starting 
point to bring the rule of reason and of law 
into international disputes. 

NATO may offer a pathway to a common 
legal framework. But unless we are minded 
to explore any such possible path, it will 
always be covered with an underbrush of 
doubt as to whether a pathway is really there, 
and to what it might lead. 
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While we seek to advance the \cause of 
peace by bold and vigorous action im the 
economic, social, and legal order of rela- 
tionships, let us cOncurrently press for dis- 
armament—and for negotiations of areas of 
tension with the U.S. S. R. 

Disarmament ts not of itself a magic touch- 
stone to peace. The peace between the 
United States and Canada is not a conse- 
quence of an unarmed border. It is the 
consequence of historical developments 
which make armaments unnecessary. 

But disarmament must be in our policies 
in order to make an accidental conflagration 
less likely, and to remove the heavy cost- 
burden of armaments from -the backs of 
people everywhere. 

We will never get disarmament by the 
Dullesian flavor that nothing good can come 
from talking to the Kremlin leaders at any 
time on any subject. This is a bankruptcy 
of diplomacy. Of course, we should negotiate 
with the Soviet Union. < 

From the days of the Yankee traders to 
the present hard collective bargaining of 
labor and industry, we have always been a 
Nation of tough, shrewd, and thorough nego- 
tiators. These talents have not died in our 
people, but the initiative to use them seems 
to have died in the approach of this Re- 
publican national administration to our for- 
eign policy. - 

Why don’t we have a steady stream of 
proposals for negotiations bombarding the 
Kremlin, and world opinion at the same time? 
Are the Soviet negotiators supermen that 
we fear a negotiating table between us? 

Surely we can send negotiators as tough 
minded as the Communists. If 12 such con- 
ferences fail, let’s have the endurance for 
@ 18th, or a 14th, or a 50th, or a 60th. They 
understand endurance and toughness and 
strength. I am sure that we have this in our 
character too. 

Somewhere, along the line, gains will be 
made in easing the tensions of the world, 
tensions which harass the Communist orbit 
as well as the free world. 

We fall short.of a grand purpose in America 
today because our national administration is 
narrow in outlook, shallow in substance, and 
thinks more of hard money than of hard 
negotiations for peace, and of budgets than 
of bold thinking in domestic and foreign pro- 
grams and policies. 

It seems at times that these Republicans 
have become America’s hollow men, ng? 
in each detail, T. 8. Eliot’s description: 
“Shape without form, shade without color, 

Paralyzed force, gesture without motion.” 

But we must face the fact that this ad- 
ministration will be with us for 3 more years. 
It is our task then to supply the direction 
which we do not get from these men. 

It is my hope that every group in America 
will raise its collective voice for new pro- 
grams for peace, for budgets adequate to 
the challenge before us, for expansions of 
our. economy at home and wur activities 


assemblies, of businessmen, out of our 
cial and civic clubs, out of our political par- 
ties, out of our farm organizations, out of 
our churches and synagogues, out of our 


confidence in our. moral 


and tragedy 
as a blow at the prestige of ties dae 
talism throughout the world. We would see 


that the way to absolve the censure of Hipp. 


courage and his great dedication to vietory 
in war and victory in peace. Among the 
tributes was one from a Senator from 


“A successful peace must be his monument.” 
This is the challenge still before us. > 

we can say as he did that this Nation has aq 

rendezvous with destiny. Let us keep that 


dream of all mankind securely realiged—g 
just and lasting peace for all men and 
women everywhere on earth. This is the 
mission of America, and America is equal to 
the task. 





Trinity Partnership Not in the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA bt a 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a bill 
in the House of Representatives pro- 
poses drastically to alter the present 
law authorizing the Trinity project in 
California. It seeks to authorize a 
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posal. I commend a study of his. views 
colleagues. He is a distinguished 
. of international renown. For 
11 years, he was dean of the Stanford 
University School of Engineering. For 
10 years, he was general manager and 
chief engineer of the city of Los Angeles 
t of Water and Power. In 
1956, he was an American delegate to 
the International Congress on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy in Geneva, 
tzerland. 

Ten unanimous consent that his-com- 
statement, together with the table 
which accompanies, be placed in the Ap- 

of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
\SrareMENT OF SAMUEL B. Morris ON H. R. 

6997 BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON’ IRRIGA- 

TION AND RECLAMATION OF THE COMMITTEE 

on INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE 

Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, JaNuaRY 1958 

My name is Samuel B. Morris. Iam a 
congulting engineer of Los Angeles, Calif. 
The California Municipal Utilities Associa- 
tion has retained me to review the proposal 
made by the Pacific Gas @& Elgctric Co. to 
buy the energy of falling water to be available 
from the Trinity Unit of the Central Valley 
project "now under construction by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation. A 

contract for the purchase would be 
approved by H. R. 6997. 

My examination of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric offer has been confined primarily to the 
question of the excess cost to Federal and 
preference agencies which would result if 
the Trinity power were developed by the 
company and these agencies purchased the 
power from Pacific Gas & Electric Co., as op- 
posed to the purchase of the same quantities 
of power from the Central Valley project of 
the Federal Government under the 
authorized all-Federal development. Also, I 
have given consideration to the need to have 
available this large block of Federal power 
for pumping water on State and Federal 
water projects. 

The excess cost question is one to which 
the Secretary of the Ihterior has directed 
much attention. It is particularly signifi- 
cant because these extra costs to Federal 
‘egencies or to local public agencies or to 
both, properly must be offset against the 
financial advantages in favor of the sale of 
Talling water claimed by the Secretary of 
‘the Interior and Pacific Gas _& Electric. (See 
Pp. 8,H. Doc. No. 94.) 

The Secretary sent his first cost studies to 
‘the Congress on February 12, 1957. These 
showed that over the 50-year pay-out period 
‘of the project, based on certain computations 
of available energy and assumptions as to the 
‘division of power among customers, the ex- 
0888 cost would be $86"million. Inasmuch as 
the San Luis unit was then, and is now, under 
‘Consideration as a possible addition to the 
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tions, the cumulative effect of which is to 
greatly understate the probable excess cost. 
It is my opinion that, without the San Luis 
unit, the excess cost will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $257 million rather than $115 million. 

If we should accept the Secretary’s basic 
study, including the San Luis unit, correcting 


-it only to refiect new Pacific Gas & Electric 


rates and to apply the proper rate for the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District, the 
excess cost would be about $187 million rath- 
er than the Secretary’s estimate of $150 mii- 
lion. 

Since the San Luis unit is not currently au- 
thorized, my excess cost analyses have been 
directed primarily to the condition which as- 
sumes only the Trinity added to the Central 
Valley project. I call to your attention, how- 
ever, that the Secretary found the added cost 
to preference customers, especially the Unit- 
ed States, to be much greater with San Luis 
added. 

I should like now to give the committee a 
statement of the serious defects which I be- 
lieve to exist in the Secretary’s studies of 
Trinity without San Luis. 

1. The Secretary assumed that only 250,000 
kilowatts of firm power could be marketed to 
Federal and preference agencies from power 
developed from the Trinity plants. This 
amount represents the difference between 
the total of 650,000 kilowatts he finds sal- 
able to these customers from the entire Cen- 
tral Valley project with Trinity as an all- 
Federal development, and 400,000 kilowatts 
he determines could be sold under the Cen- 
tral Valley project as now constructed, or 
under a partnership arrangement with Trin- 
ity falling water going to the Pacific Gas & 
Electric. The basis for the 650,000-kilowatt 
limit is not fully revealed. 

In an explanatory note accompanying the 
Secretary’s study, page 8, Committee Print 13, 
and in exhibit 7-14, page 45, Committee 
Print 13, he shows a total of 730,000 kilo- 
watts of Central Valley project power to be 
firm under the existing Pacific Gas & Elec- 


tly tric-United States Bureau of Reclamation 


firming agreement. ‘However, 80,000 kilo- 
watts of firm capacity is reserved for the 
exclusive use of Pacific Gas & Electric 
rather than made available to preference 
customers. So it is evident, again from the 
Secretary's own figures, that there is 730,000 
kilowatts of Central Valley project power 
for preference customers, or 330,000 kilo- 
watts from Trinity in excess of present Cen- 
tral Valley project capacity. 

Now let us look at the amount of energy 
available. In the first place, the Secretary 
uses only 935 million kilowatt-hours (see en- 
closure A, p. 15, Committee Print 13) when 
his own 1957 report, entitled “Trinity River 
Division, Central Valley Project, A Report 
on the Plan of Development,” shows 1,061 
million kilowatt-hours available annually. 

In the second place, he draws very spar- 
ingly from the reserve or bank account of 
energy available from Pacific Gas & Electric. 
‘The tabte marked “Exhibit 7-3,” appearing 
on page 44 of Committee Print 13, shows the 
accumulation to be 8,677 million in 1958 
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of the entire 330,000 kilowatts from Trinity. 
This is the difference between the 730,000 
kilowatts the Secretary finds to be firm and 
the 400,000-kilowatts maximum which the 
Secretary says could be marketed from exist- 
ing Central Valley project facilities under a 
partnership arrangement. Based on my ex- 
amination of the operation studies of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and Pacific Gas & 
Electric which were submitted to this com- 
mittee, I believe that considerably more en- 
ergy will be available from the Trinity project 
than the Secretary has used in his estimates. 


Our estimate of available energy of 1,350 
million kilowatt-hours is based upon the 
Pacific Gas & Electric study T-3 as reported 
on page 9 of committee print No. 13 of De- 
céember 1957. The 1,248 million kilowatt- 
hours weighted average I have adjusted, to 
allow for the greater 50-year longtime average 
runoff as compared to the dryer 20-year pe- 
riod 1921-22 to 1940-41 used in the Pacific 
Gas & Electric study, thus adding 104 million 
kilowatt-hours. To this I have added 60 
million kilowatt-hours for Keswick genera- 
tion, making a total generation including 
Keswick of 1,412 million kilowatt-hours per 
year. Adding 92 million kilowatt-hours sup- 
port purchases plus 75 million kilowatt-hours 
drawn from the bank account (see exhibit 
7-3, p. 44, committee print No. 13 and p. 71 
of the 1957 Trinity Bureau of Reclamation 
Report) brings the total to 1,569 million kilo- 
watt-hours. 

Liberal allowance of 153 million kilowatt- 
hours for transmission losses, wheeling losses, 
and 76 million kilowatt-hours of power re- 
served for the Trinity project operations were 
deducted leaving a net of 1,350 million kilo- 
watt-hours for supporting load. As herein- 
after stated this is more than adequate to 
support the firm capacity of 330,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Actually our study of 340,000 kilo- 
watt-hours preference load (330,000 kilowatt- 
hours coincidental) found only 1,329 million 
kilowatt-hours required, leaving 21 milion 
still available, unassigned. 

In summary then, my first and major 
criticism of the Secretary’s studies is his 
failure to assume the sale to Federal and 
preference customers of the full amount of 
power which could be marketed. He assumed 
the sale to preference customers, including 
the United States of only 250,000 kilowatt- 
hours and 935 million kilowatt-hours. I be- 
lieve there is sufficient capacity and energy 
to support 330,000 kilowatts and 1,350 mii- 
lion kilowatt-hours. ‘The obvious result of 
this understatement is to greatly reduce the 
excess costs in his estimates. 


2. The Secretary has assumed the 140,000 
kilowatts of power which he allocated to the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District would 
be provided under the company’s R rate 
schedule less 9 percent. From all the in- 
formation available, this appears to be in 
error. The president of the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, advised ‘this com- 
mittee that this schedule is not available to 
Sacramento Municipal Utilities District (p. 
77, committee print No. 13). Further, I have 
been informed by the Sacramento Municipal 
Utilities District that it signed a contract 
with the company in 1955 which contract, 
carrying an entirely different rate, continues 
in effect to 1971. The contract covers any 
power the district would purchase from Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric. This rate is entirely 
different from the R rate and contains, 
among other things, a fuel escalation clause. 
Moreover, the R rate, by its very terms, ap- 
plies only to customers taking their entire 
power supply from the company. I quote 
the following provision from the R rate 
schedule: : 

“This schedule is applicable to electric 
energy supplied at standard voltages of 2,200 
‘volts or over to other electric utilities and to 
municipalities for distribution and resale to 
the general public where such utilities or 
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municipalities take thelr entire electric en- 
ergy supply from the company.” 

For these reasons any excess cost study 
should, I believe, apply the rates found in 
the existing Pacific Gas & Electric-Sacra- 
mento Municipal Utilities District contract. 
With fuel oil currently selling at $2.75 per 
barrel, power under this contract roughly 
1.5 mills higher than power which might be 
sold under the R rate less 9 percent, based 
upon 1956 rates as assumed by the Secre- 
tary. ‘This correction would raise the Sec- 
retary’s excess cost figure by about $58 mil- 
lion. This estimate includes additional de- 
mand and energy characteristics determined 
as follows: 

The Secretary’s calculations relating to ex- 
cess cost to Sacramento Municipal Utilities 
District are based on allocation of 140,000 
kilowatts. In calculations an average 
monthly peak load of 105,000 kilowatts was 
used. Information provided me by the util- 
ity district shows this to be low. Iam in- 
formed the average monthly Sacramento 
Municipal Utilities District peak load in 1956 
equaled 86 percent of the annual peak. The 
Secretary’s average monthly peak load of 
105,000 kilowatts is only 75 percent of the 
140,000 kilowatts annual peak assumed. The 
correct average monthly peak load should be 
about 120,400 kilowatts and the associated 
energy should be 54,493,000 kilowatt-hours, 
instead of the 49,680,000 assumed by the Sec- 
retary. Use of these corrected figures is in- 
cluded in the additional increase of $58 mil- 
lion to the cost estimate of the Secretary. 

8. The Secretary did not use the new and 
increased Pacific Gas & Electric rates. Al- 
though Pacific Gas & Electric had applied 
for an approximate 6 percent increase in 
early February 1957, no mention of this was 
made in the Department’s initial study or in 
its revised study submitted in June 1957. 
Excluding the SMUD load .the Secretary’s 
estimated cost would be increased 5.3 percent 
pursuant to the California Public Utility 
Commission order entered in November 1957. 
Application of this increase alone to the 
excess cost studies would increase the esti- 
mated cost by $8 million. 

4. The Secretary assumed that 50,000 kilo- 
watts of Trinity power would be sold to the 
Ames Laboratory. This is a Federal research 
agency operating south of San Francisco at 
Moffett Field. Its principal job is to test 
new models or component parts of aircraft at 
high velocity and in huge wind tunnels. It is 
an unusual type of load, since large amounts 
of power are needed only intermittently for 
periods from one-half to 2 or 3 hours for 
test purposes. Consequently, the load is at 
a very low load factor; that is, small amounts 
of energy are used in relation to capacity. 
The Central Valley project power rate, with 
its large demand charge, is not favorable to 
this type of load. The differential between 
this rate and the special Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric contract rate is relatively small. Ac- 
cordingly, I would question the reasonablie- 
ness of assuming the sale of this much power 
to Ames. It would be more reasonable to as- 
sume the Secretary of Interior, representing 
one Federal agency, would allocate this power 
to other Federal agencies having normal load 
factors so as to maximize the savings to 
the Government. If this were done, the ex- 
cess cost would be measurably increased. 


5. Another evident error in the Secretary’s 
studies is his failure to apply the billing 
ratchet which is included in the company’s 
A-13 and R schedules. The A-13 schedule is 
the one under which power is sold to Federal 
agencies. The R schedule applies to resale 
agencies. The overall effect of this failure, 
while not of major monetary significance, 
again is to-reduce the excess cost estimate. 
In our study the ratchet effect adds $9 mil- 
lion to the excess costs. For the Secretary's 
study with less kilowatt hours the compar- 
able rachet addition would be $6 million. 
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The accumulated effect of these corrections 
to the Secretary's estimates for 250,000 kilo- 
watts and 935 million kilowatt-hours is to 
add $72 million to his $115 million making 
$187 million excess cost to preference agencies 
including the United States. 

These are the principal shortcomings which 
I believe exist in the Secretary's excess cost 
studies, without San Luis. The overall] re- 
sult of using the various assumptions and 
calculations which seem to me to be in error 
is to indicate an excess cost figure much 
smaller than appears proper. 

The Secretary, in his February 12, 1957 
letter to the Congress (p. 3, H. Doc. No. 94), 
states that, in evaluating the Trinity pro- 
posal, the excess cost figure, which he then 
estimated at $86 million (later $115 million), 
needed to be offset against the estimate of 
increased project surplus stated to be $165 
million for the Pacific Gas & Electric-USBR 
proposal. Although I question these figures, 
I agree that this kind of comparison is highly 
significant. 

For this reason there has been prepared 
under my supervision an excess cost study 
which corrects the major defects in those of 
the Secretary. My study estimates the excess 
cost to Federal and preference agencies over 


. the 50-year repayment period to amount to 


$257 million with oil at $2.75 per barrel or 
more than double the $115 million estimate 
of the Secretary made in June. The ratchet 
differential of $9 million is included in these 
figures. 

My study utilizes the customer load char- 
acteristics assumed by. the Secretary, except 
for Sacramento Municipal Utilities District. 
Here specific and accurate information was 
available. The average monthly kilowatts 
were corrected to 120,400 and the load factor 
to 62 percent. 

Although I question the allocation to 
Ames Laboratory, because this is a matter 
under the full control of the Department 
of the Interior, no change was made. The 
major correction was in the marketing of 
330,000 kilowatts of power from Trinity 
rather than 250,000 kilowatts. My studies 
show ample energy for this purpose. The 
additional 80,000 kilowatts of firm power 
available from Trinity has been allocated to 
1 new Federal agency and 1 new public re- 
sale agency in the same proportion as the 
Secretary made his allocation to Federal and 
preference customers. The existing contract 
rate for power sold to Sacramento Municipal 
Utilities District was used rather than the 
R rate less 9 percent, used by the Secretary, 
for reasons discussed earlier. 

I find that the 330,000 kilowatts of firm 
capacity which the Secretary said could be 
produced from the Trinity plants could be 
supported with adequate energy for sale to 
preference agencies, This required only 
1,329 million kilowatt-hours of energy an- 
nually. Even this is appreciably less than 
the 1,350 million kilowatt-hours we believe 
would be available to support these sales. 

On these bases, the excess cost over 50 
years would amount to $257 million, includ- 
ing the ratchet cost of $9 million. These 
excess costs are based on current-rate sched- 


ules, No one can say for certain what the _. 


rate differentials will be in the future. - Any 
projection 50 years into the future’ is un- 
certain. Neither the Secretary nor I have 
taken into account the probable rise in power 
rates. Parenthetically, of course, thé same 
kind of uncertainty is inherent in the Secre- 
tary’s estimate that the Central Valley proj- 
ect surplus would increase $165 million un- 
der a partnership arrangement. However, I 
believe my estimate of excess cost of $257 
million to be fair and reasonable and more 
accurate than the $115 million of the Secre- 


tary. 

The other facet of the Trinity partnership 
proposal on which I should like to comment 
is its effect on the Central Valley project in 


~ 





the event the San Luis unit is built. The 
Secretary states in his February letter to the 
Congress (p. 3, H. Doc. No. 94), only sufficient 
power would remain to serve Sacramento 
Municipal Utilties District, the 290,000 kin, 
watt called for in its long-term contract with 
the Government. Other existing 
and preference loads would have to be 
dropped. ; 

Just as significant is the Secretary's esti. 
mate that the excess cost would jump from 
$115 million te $150 million (p. 12, commit. 
tee print 13). Taking into account Pacific 
Gas & Electric's recent rate increase and cor. 
recting the Sacramento Municipal - Uti. 
ities District rate, the $150 million would in. 
crease to about $192 million. 

Thus, accepting the Secretary’s own study \ 
with these corrections this item alone would 
exceed the claimed increase of project sur- 
plus of $124 million by $68 million (p, 3 
H. Doc. No. 94), which he says would result 
from the Trinity partnership, and the con. 
struction of San Luis, 

And, as the Secretary points out, the $124 
million project surplus figure does not take 
into account the very sizable but under. 
estimated reduction in surplus which would 
result from purchase price and severance 
damages to Pacific Gas & Electric should the 
Government buy the Trinity power, facilities 
at the end of the 50-year partnership con- 
tract. Witt» an all-Federal Trinity project 
the United States would be at no added ex- 
pense at the end of 50 years as title would 
already rest in the Government. 

With further reference to this same general 
point, I suggest the committee will want to 
consider carefully the fact that H. R. 6997 
would disassociate Trinity power from the 
remainder of the Central Valley project. The 
future of California depends in great measure 
on the further development of its water sup- 
plies. Additional water and power for pump- 
ing are needed quickly in the north and 
south San Francisco Bay areas, in the Sdn 
Joaquin Valley and for the area south of the 
Tehachapi Mountains in southern California. 
Whether the San Luis unit should be added - 
to the Central Valley project, either as an - 
all-Federal, joint Federal-State, or all-State 
project, is now being considered by your 
committee. All agree the project must be 
built, it is only a question as to which agency . 
is to build it. 

The Feather River project now underway 
as a State development contemplates the 
movement of water from north to south on 
essentially the same route as would be used 
by the San Luis Canal. Regardless of what 
agency builds these facilities, great quanti- 
ties of power are needed to move water to 
areas of pressing need. The use of power 
developed on Bureau of Reclamation multi- 
purpose projects has always been given first 
priority for irrigation pumping. 

I pose the question whether it is wise for 
the Government to assign this valuable 
Trinity power to a utility company rather 
than to reserve it for future pumping on 
either a State or Federal project. It is one 
thing to have this large block of power on 
ice, as it were, for pumping purposes and in 


ernment to have to sell this power and pure 
chase it back for its own use for pumping 


SUPPLEMENT TO STATEMENT OF SAMUEL B. 
Morris ow H. R. 6997 BerorE THE - 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INGULAR 
AnsinS Ge as Uiyees or Sree 
ANUARY . 
A further study has been made to estimate 
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90,000 Kilowatt and 936 million kilowatt 
hours. However, using my study ‘prepared 


TABLE 
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for the California Municipal Utility Associa- 
tion, which assumes the sale of 330,000 kile- 
watts and 1,829 million kilowatt-hours, the 
excess costs to Federal agencies would be 
$275 million. 


1.—Trinity project—Comparative estimates of excess costs for 50 years to the United 


“States and other preference customers by the Secretary of the Interior compared to those of 


the California 


untcipal Utilities Association, Feb. 5, 1958 


Study 


emanates ee a 








Excess costs 





Without San} With San 
7” —— Luis Luis 

- of Interior, Feb. 12, 1957 (250,090 kilowatts, 1,061,000,000 kilowatt- 

A acess per year available, 935,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year used). ......-.- , 000, 000 | $118, 000,000 

2| Secretary’s revision, June 1957 (same as 1) - .-..--.---------------------------- 115, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 

3 | Secretary’s revision, February 1958 (same as 1)------.--.----- Sis dries ice _---| 139, 128,000 176, 100, 000 
4| Secretary of Interior study, revised for California Municipal Utilities Associa- 
tion using Pacifie Gas & Electric November 1957 rates (250,000 kilowatts, 

1,061,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year available, 993,000,000 kilowatt-hours seenaiaen ee tia 

TORT VISCO gon lon dc wah ddmo dnd cmees cores suhebbe cbanmneepnodensocanese 7,000, , 000, 

5 | sopne us study 4, with ali-Pederal use including Ames Laboratory_..-.----- 1 206 000,000 |... -_- 

6 | Same as study 4, with all-Federal use excluding Ames Laboratory... _....-.---} 1 221,000,000 j/.............. 
7| New California Municipal ‘Utilities Association study (330,000 kilowatts, 

1,350,00C,000 kilowatt-hours per year available, 1,329,000,000 kilowatt-hours ‘ace die an 

per year used). ..i.-_.-...---+-++--~-------------------+--)------------------ 5 ib) O08, 000 | .------------0 

; study 7, excluding Ames Laboratory. -----.--...-.------------------- 258, 000,000 j_............. 

: = i Coie 7, with ail-Federal use ineluding Ames Laboratory---...---..-.- 2 284, 000, 000 |.........-.... 

10 | Same as study 7, with all-Federal use excluding Ames Laboratory-....---.--- 7297, 000,000 |-..........-.. 








1 Ratchet charges $6,000,000 are included in studies 4, 5, and 6. 
8 Ratchet charges of $0,000,000 are included in studies 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
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Centennial Legion of Historic Military 
Commands 


EXTENSION .OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 as 
Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 





+ 


of Historic Military Commands, has sént 
to me some very interesting information 
“oncerning that organization, which is 
really the history of the original military 
organization for the Thirteen Original 
Colonies. I ask unanimous consent that 
the material be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the material 
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The Centennial Legion was organized in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on July 4, 1876, to per- 
petuate the military organizations who 
served and protected our country in the 
early days of its history prior to, during, 
and subsequent to the Revolutionary War, 
and to unite together-such military com- 
mands as still exist, or their successors, in 
one body, pledged to keep alive their ancient 
traditions and preserve the records of their 
military achievements; to foster patriotism, 
encourage national defense, and aid in up- 
holding the national institutions of the 
United States in their integrity; keep alive 
a@ spirit of fraternity and benevolence among 
the Armed Forces of the United States; to 
inculcate respect for its flag and Constitu- 
tion, and obedience to constituted authority; 
to recognize and honor all citizens who have 
served or are now serving in the Army, Re- 
serve Corps, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, 
or National Guard of the several States or of 
the United States; to uphold allegiance to 
the United States of America and to defend 
same against all enemies, foreign or domestic. 

The Centennial Legion is the only organi- 
zation in the world of its character. It is 
a composite of the citizenry representing 


every epoch of this country’s history. 


In the declaration chamber of the Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., on Flag 
Day, Monday, June 14, 1926, a permanent 


first commander of the Centennial 
was Gen. Harry Heth, of Virginia, 
took office on July 4, 1876. In 1926, 
the ent organization was per- 
ected, Col. Thomas S. Lanard, of the State 
Fencibels, was elected commander. In 1930 
Wells of the Ancient and 


‘Edward Havemeyer Snyder of the Old Guard 
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and continued as commander until Jan- 
uary 1955. 

Capt. Harry 8. Burr, of the Veteran Corps, 
ist Infantry of Pennsylvania, was elected and 
served until January 1957. Lt. Col. Donald P. 
Sherman, of the Old Guard of the City of New 
York, was elected commander; and on Febru- 
ary 1, 1958, Capt. Augustus J. Migell, of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Boston, was elected commander. 

The first vice commander elected for 1958 
was Col. Philip T. Bodell, of the Bristol Train 
of Artillery of Rhode Island; the second vice 
commander elected was Col. Wellington B. 
Searls, of the Veteran Corps, 5th Regiment 
Infantry, Maryland National Guard; the third 
vice commander elected was Col. Raymond 
A. Spitler, of the Old Guard Battalion of the 
Gate City Guard of Atlanta, Ga.; and the 
national treasurer was Col. Aylwyn P. Wii- 
liams, of the Veteran Guard, 3d Regiment In- 
fantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

The following historic military commands 
are members of the Centennial Legion by 
States: * 

Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts, First Corps Cadets (126th 
Tank Battalion), Lexington Minute Men, 
Second Corps Cadets Veterans’ Association, 
Fusilier Veterans Corps of Massachusetts, 
Worcester Light Infantry, National Lancers, 
Worcester City Guards, Lawrence Light 
Guard, Massachusetts National Guard, Vet- 
eran Association First Corps of Cadets, Wor- 
cester Continentals, Worcester City Guards 
Veterans’ Association, Massachusetts. 

The Amoskeag Veterans, New Hampshire. 

First Company Governor's Foot Guard of 
Connecticut, Second Company Governor's 
Foot Guard of Connecticut, First Company 
Governor’s Horse Guard of Connecticut, 
Second Company Governor’s Horse Guard of 
Connecticut, New Haven Grays of Connecti- 
cut, Putnam Phalanx, Sedgewick Guards 
(Company G) 102d- Infantry, Connecticut 
National Guard, Connecticut. 

Bristol Train of Artillery, Newport Artillery 
Company, Kentish Guards, Rhode Island 
Militia, United Train of Artillery Veterans 
Association, Cranston Blues, Rhode Island 
Militia, Pirst Light Infantry Regiment, Rhode 
Island Militia, Veterans Association, First 
Light Infantry, Rhode Island Militia, Varnum 
Continentals of Rhode Island, Rhode Island. 

Veterans Corps of Artillery, State New 
York, Seventh Regiment (107th Regiment, 
New York National-Guard, Old Guard of the 
City of New York, Troy Citizens Corps, Utica 
Citizens Corps, Veterans Seventh Regiment, 
National Guard, New York, Veterans Associa- 
tion, 7ist Infantry, National Guard, New 
York, Defendam Veterans Association, New 
York. 

Veteran Guard, 8d Regiment Infantry, Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania, Artillery Corps. 
Washington Grays (103d Engineers Combat 
Battalion, 28th Division, National Guard of 
Pennsylvania, Veterans Corps ist Regiment 
Infantry, National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
Washington Infantry of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
State Fencibles Infantry, Old Guard State 
Fencibles, Second Regiment Infantry, Old 
Guard, National Guard of Pennsylvania, Old 
Guard, City of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Morris Guards of Atlantic City, Essex 
Troop, New Jersey National Guard, New 
Jersey. 

Fifth Maryland Infantry, Maryland Na- 
tional Guard (175th Regiment. Veteran 
Corps, Fifth Regiment Infantry, Maryland 
National Guard, Maryland. 

First Virginia Infantry Regiment, Virginia 
National Guard (176th C..T.). Richmond 
Light Infantry Blues (Headquarters ist Bat- 


talion, 176th C. T., Virginia National Guard), 


Richmond Light Infantry Grays, Virginia 
National Guard, Danville Grays, Virginia Na- 
tional Guard, Virginie. 
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Fayetteville Independent Light Infantry, 
North Carolina. 

Washington Light Infantry of South Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. 

Georgia Hussars, Republican Blues (Bat- 
tery B, 230th Field Artillery Battalion), Irish 
Jasper Greens, Georgia National Guard (Bat- 
tery B, 230th Field Artillery Battalion), Ger- 
man Volunteers (Service Company, 230th 
Field Artillery Battalion), Old Guard of Gate 
City Guard, Georgia. 

NATIONAL DIRECTORS, 1958 


Capt. Harry S. Burr, Veteran Guard, ist 
Regiment Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard of Pennsylvania. 

Col. Aylwyn P. Williams, Veteran Guard, 
3d Regiment Infantry, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania. 

Col. Albert E. Herrmann, Old Guard, city of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. William J. Boyer, Morris Guard of 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Col. Raymond A. Spitler, Old Guard, Gate 
City Guard, Georgia. ' 

Maj. Toby Breed, Putnam Phalanx of Con- 
necticut. 

Maj. James T. Fleming, 2d Co. Governor's 
Foot Guard of Connecticut. 

Capt. Augustus J. Migell, Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Lt. Col. Arthur W. McGrath, 
Cadets of Massachusetts. 

lst Lt. Martin Bashian, Lexington Minute 
Men, Massachusetts. 

Col. Wellington B. Searls, Veteran Corps, 
5th Regiment Infantry Maryland National 
Guard of Maryland. 

Col. Rudolph D. Zobel, Washington Light 
Infantry of South Carolina. 

Maj. A. Erland Goyette, Amoskeag Veterans 
of New Hampshire. 

Maj. Frank Marable, Richmond Light In- 
fantry Blues of Virginia. 

Lt. Col. George Rosenblum, Old Guard of 
the city of New York, N. Y. 

Maj. Charles E. Merritt, Utica Citizens 
Corps of New York. 

Col. William H. McIntyre, Defendam Vet- 
erans Association of New York. 

Maj. Herman L. Bishop, Fayetteville Inde- 
pendent Light Infantry of North Carolina. 

Col. Philip T. Bodell, Bristol Train of Ar- 
tillery, Rhode Island. 

Col. James W. Tingley, Jr., Kentish Guards, 
of Rhode Island. 

Brig. Gen. Frank A. Hancock, retired, of 
Maryland is commander emeritus and Lt. 
Col. Donald P. Sherman, of New York, is the 
retiring commander 1967. ; 


ist Corps 


Col. John C. Nickerson, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an exchange of 
correspondence I have had with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on recalling and re- 
assigning Col. John C. Nickerson, Jr., to 
duty on the missile program. The suc- 
cessful launching of the Explorer, our 
first satellite, indicates that Colonel 
Nickerson was right in his basic views. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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; January 25, 1958. 
Hon. Dwicut EISENHOWER, 
The President of the United States, 
Washington. 

Dear Mr. PresIpENT: I wanted to.personally 
urge you to review the court-martial record 
to Col. John C. Nickerson, Jr., with a view 
to returning him to duty in the United 
States and reassigning him to the missile 
program. , 

Certainly our country desperately needs 
this man who is an acknowledged expert in 
the rocekt field, a man of much experience 
and foresight. No doubt Colonel Nickerson 
made some mistake in judgment in the man- 
ner he so forcefully brought the lag in the 
missile program to the attention of the 
country. However, I think placing the wel- 
fare of the country above his own welfare 
took much courage, and time has justified 
that courage. 

I believe that a review of the record of 
Colonel Nickerson would confirm his great 
abilities and the desirability of having him 
again in the program. 

Yours sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator. 


THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, January 28, 1958. 
The Honorable Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: On behalf of the 
President, I am pleased to acknowledge your 
January 25 letter respecting Colonel Nicker- 
son. The Army advises that he was charged 
with the commission of certain security vio- 
lations punishable under the: Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. Following his plea of 
guilty he was duly convicted and sentenced, 
the record of his trial was examined accord- 
ing to law, and it was determined to be 
legally sufficient to support the findings and 
the sentence. The result is that the case is 
not subject. to further legal review. As you 
know, there is no Presidential review of sen- 
tences of court-martial except where a gen- 
eral officer is involved or where the sentence 
is death. 

The matters mentioned in your letter, 
along with other Aspects of the situation, 
have been carefully considered. The Army 
reports that it would be inadvisable to 
change Colonel Nickerson’s present assign- 
ment. 

With kind regard, 

Sincerely, 
Bryrce N. HaRLow, 
Administrative Assistant to the 
President, 


Seed Research Project Under Study at 
Corvallis, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


One of the outstanding agricultural 
research projects in the Nation is that 


conducted jointly at Corvallis, Oreg,, by 
the Oregon Experimental Station of Ore. 
gon State College and the Uniteq 
Department of Agriculture Research 
Service. This is taking place at the Ore. 
gon Seed Processing Laboratory. 1 yis. 
ited this laboratory last November unq 
the auspices of Dean F. E. Price, of the 
Oregon State College School of 
culture, and Jesse E. Harmond, senior 
agricultural engineer. 

That visit helped'to convince me more 
fervently. than ever of the f 
importance of agricultural 
How can the farmer.cope with the 
of nature unless, all available scien 
facts are made available to him? I wags 
particularly impressed with the ma. 
chines, separating devices, and I 
equipment developed at the seed proc. 
essing laboratory, so that farmers in the 
basic grass industry can function with 
efficiency. I intend to disclose’ further 
impressions to the Senate when we dis. 
cuss appropriations dealing with Federal 
support of agricultural research, 

In the meanwhile, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printéd in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a fine article 
written by. Jesse E. Harmond for the De- 
cember 1956 issue of Western Feed and 
Seed magazine entitled “The $10 Million 
Question.” 
ods found for eliminating contaminated 
seeds and otherwise improving the oper- 
ation of the entire seed industry. While 
I myself am not fully conversant with 


all technical aspects of this problem, 1 


think I have been able to acquire a thor-" 
ough appreciation of the magnitude of 
the research being carried on by Dean 
Price, Jesse Harmond, and their able 
associates. 


There being no objection, the arti 


was ordered to be printed in the Recons, 
as follows: 2 
THe $10 MILLION QUESTION - 
(By Jesse E. Harmond, chief of the Corvallis 
seed research project) eA 

What happens to germination when seed 

is dropped 6n a concrete surface? How ci 

problem seed mixtures be separated? 

is the most efficient means of 


To find answers to these and many 0 
questions, a group of scientists and 
neers is hard at work in the seed. 
research laboratory in Corvallis, Oreg. ~ 
Contaminated seed lots are costing Paciid 
Northwest farmers and Ts an 
mated $10 million annually. The cost 
up each-year as new State and Feder 
are enacted tightening restrictions on 
of seed. Each time the list of noxious 
seed is published, it restricts the 
weed-infested seed, but at the exf 
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cleaning equipment was utilizing them. 
These physical properties for seed separa- 
Zion were considered: size, area, density, 
shape, color,~ resiliency, surface texture, 

electrical reaction, and chemical reaction. 
~ For basic research, the laboratory is be- 
ing equipped with small machines using 
one or more of these physical properties to 
make seed separations, Commercial ma- 
chines are used when they are available. 
When they are not, research engineers de- 
new machines, which are built in the 
labora machine shop. ‘ 
Se iaboratory now is equipped with ma- 
chines making use of a number of the seed 
ies. An inclined spiral separates ac- 
to shape of the seed or its ability 
to roll. A fanning mill separates by screens 
and air in accordance to shape, size, and 


resiliency. A set of velvet rolls divides. 


-coated from smooth-coated seed (such 
asdodder from crimson clover). 

A gravity machine separates seed accord- 
ing to density and buoyancy. Indent cylin- 
der and indent disc machines separate 
according to length of the seed. A pneu- 
matic machine separates material according 
to buoyancy. The inclined draper operates 
by surface texture and ability to roll. A 

disc separates according to material 
shape or ability to roll. A vibrator conveyor- 
siger conveys seed and separates it by size 
Pate ctectronic separators, built at the 
Jaboratory, use both the high tension and 
the electrostatic principle or a combina- 

of both in separating seed. ~- 

“ae laboratory also has a seed blender with 
no moving parts except the graduated flow 


gate. 

These machines, of capacities useful only 

in the laboratory, are used for experiments 

to provide basic data on seed separation. 
There is truth in the old saying, “There is 

many a slip between the cup and the lip.” 


Entirely too often research results that look 


very good in the laboratory turn out to be of 


little value when tried in industry. In » 


checking, many reasons have been found for 
the failures. These include the fact that 
laboratory tests are run on small quantiti 
over a short period of time under‘ideal con 
ditions, whereas, industry handles large vol- 
umes over long periods of time and under 
adverse conditions. The change in atmos- 
pheric conditions may cause failure. For 
example, material that, flowed freely in the 
laboratory became sticky and y when 
subjected to higher humidities. ere may 
also be foreign materials in the product that 
were not present in the laboratory sample. 
In the laboratory, machine parts are cleaned 
Tegularly, whereas, in commercial plants, it 
isnot economically feasible or practical, re- 
sulting in periodic screen choking, dust-laden 
decks, and wrap-up on shafts due to the 
Peculiarity of the material being handled. 
To test experimental results, a series of 
full-size commercial seed cleaners is being as- 
Sembled at the laboratory. Fundamental re- 
Search data obtained with the small equip- 
Ment will be tested on the commercial size 
machines to determine if thé results can be 
teproduced in a semicommercial operation. 


test, the practices and equipment type 

ull then be recommended to the seed clean- 
ee beneficial and practical. 

~size cleaners in the laboratory are 

& fanning mill, a de : 


te Si? Z 
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Fluidization conveying, if perfected, may 
be the solution to seed handling. A velocity 
of only 200 feet per minute is required to 
convey flour or powdered coal by fluidization 
as compared to 2,000 feet per minute in the 
conventional pneumatic system. Also, the 
air-solid ratio is reported to be only 1 to 
200 as compared to 1 to 0.3 for the conven- 
tional pneumatic conveying system. The 
fluidization system will require less than 
one-half the horsepower, use smaller con- 
veying pipe, will not need a cyclone to re- 
move the seed from, the airstream, will 
transfer less heat, inject less moisture, and 
reduce the abrasion on the conveying sys- 
tem as compared to the conventional pneu- 
matic system. 

Both mechanical and pneumatic seed han- 
dling systems will be tested to determine the 
extent of and contamination in each 
system, the air velocities required to convey 
each seed crop, the effect of the angie of 

~bend in the elbow on power and seed dam- 
ages, and the seed that can be handled suit- 
. ably in each system. Basic studies of seed 
damage will be made to learn.the height 
from which seed can be dropped without 


Studies will also foctude the effect of 
dropping the seed on such surfaces as wood, 
steel, concrete, rubber, and seed. 





Study for Need for Increased Pay for 
Officers of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ HON. STROM THURMOND 


Or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most serious problems that we are 
confronted with in maintaining the 
strength of our Armed Forces lies in the 
steady flow of resignations on the part 
of some of our most promising junior 
officers. 

Over the last several months, a care- 
ful study of this problem has been con- 
ducted by Col. Steve Tillman, and the 
results of this study are summarized in 
the Army-Navy-Air Force Register for 
February 1, 1958. . _ 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle entitled “Need Seen for More Pay At 
Top,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
asfollows: _ 

NeEep SEEN FOR More Pay at ToPp—YouNGER 
OFFICERS BOTHERED BY PooR PROSPECTS 
(By Steve Tillman) 

Importance of adequate incentives for 
young Officers of the Armed Forces to make 
military service @ career, cannot be over- 
emphasized. Without good, dedicated of- 
-ficers, well-paid, well-housed, and well- 
trained, and aware of their importance and 
prestige, everything else is useless. j 





To get at the heart of the problem, we 


“talked at length with lieutenants through 


generals, admirals, of the Army, the Navy, 










and the Air Force. We asked them this ques- 
tion: “Why don’t more of our younger officers 
want to make the Service a career?” Here 
are some conclusions: 

Efforts to instill in the younger officers the 
conviction that being an officer of the Armed 
Forces is worthwhile and rewarding, as a 
life-time career, is not as easy a task as it 
Was years ago, interviewed generals told me. 
The younger officer agreed, adding, that the 
esteem in which the military profession is 
held by the citizens of this country is not as 
high as it was when the present generals 
and admirals entered as young men. 

Some of this loss in prestige is the fault 
of the services themselves. Officers have been 
downgraded in inflated numbers of grades. 
It is generally believed that this situation can 
be improved by the Pentagon without any 
new congressional act. 

Incentives for an officer career, and its 
prestige, must be sufficient to impress the 
young men with the idea that such a career 
would be worthwhile, challenging, rewarding, 
and respected. My interviews showed there 
are three basic considerations that must be 
resolved, before there will be a material 
change in the picture. 

One is the type of home life enforced on 
the young officers today. Extended absences 
from family ties are not good. This will be 
a most difficult problem to resolve, but efforts 
are beihg made in many commands to keep 
families together. 

The restoration of officer prestige, can be 
largely accomplished by the several services, 
through a top level intelligent public rela- 
tions program. 

But right now the main interest is cen- 
tered on pay. The services are trying to at- 
tract to officer careers promising young men 
from college, including the military and 
Naval Academies, at salaries which are lower, 
but not very much lower, than those which 
business and the civilian professions have 
been offering them, to start. 

Junior officers emphasize that this initial 
disparity is not the real drawback to a serv- 
ice career. Rather it. is that fact that there 
is too little reward, in the form of pay and 
perquisites at the top, to persuade a young 
man that a military career is financially at- 
tsactive, or even adequate. 

A forward-looking young officer knows that 
after 30 or 35 years’ service, the best he can 
hope for, as a four-star general/admiral 
is an increase of about four times his starting 
pay as a lieutenant or ensign. He knows 
that in business, where he can aspire to a 
vice presidency or similiar executive posi- 
tion, he has the possibility of eventually 
making 8 or 10 times as much, or more, than 
his starting salary. ‘ 

In discussing the history of military pay 
and the gradual lowering of the rewards for 
top military commanders through the years, 
senior officers pointed out to me that in the 
earlier years of this century, the average in- 
come of such professional contemporaries as 
doctors, dentists, and lawyers was less than 
$5,000. The Representatives in Congress re- 
ceived $7,500; the major general $9,600. In 
addition, however, the military man recéived 
a comfortable income for life, upon retire- 
ment after 30 years of service. 

Very few other businesses or professions 
provided any retirement income at that 
time. It is not difficult to see how recogni- 
tion of the responsibilities of top military 
men has faded during the last 20 years, even 
though they are today accountable for more 
materiel and for the lives of larger numbers 
of men. 

The modern young officer wants assurance 
than the profession of arms is still honored 
and respected. No free nation has survived, 
it might be pointed out, once its citizens 
have lost interest in their military forces. - 

While generally conceded that the Cor- 
diner plan is excellent for the enlisted career 


‘man, in its present form, officers point out 
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that it would only shorten the gap in pay 
and benefits, between enlisted men and offi- 
cers. While immediate pay benefit for en- 
listed men is desirable, with commissioned 
officers, however, the solution to the problem 
is not quite the same. The plan does con- 
template more adequate pay, more nearly 
commensurate with industry, especially in 
the higher ranks. One suggestion is that a 
three-star and four-star grade should receive 
as much pay as an Assistant Secretary of a 
service, a Member of Congress, or a United 
States Ambassador, and this pay level should 
be carried over into computation of retire- 
ment pay. 

It seems obvious that a substantial pay 
boost for top senior grades should materially 
decrease the turnover in the junior grades. 
It would give young Officers something to 
look forward to. Our survey indicates be- 
yond any question of a doubt that more ade- 
quate pay for the top ranks will stem the 
tide of resignations of able junior officers. 

The whole problem now pending in Con- 
gress is more political than economic. So 
that it may well be that when Cordiner 
emerges from germination, Mr. -Ralph Cor- 
diner will not recognize his own child. 


The Depletion Allowance and the Income 
Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “How Oil 
Men Can Pile It Up Without Taxes,” 
written by Jack Steele, and published in 
the Washington Daily News for January 
17, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Income Tax Srzeve—How Om MEN Can 
Pitz Ir Up WrrHout Tax&Es 
(By Jack Steele) 

A Texas oil millionaire raked in a total 
net income of $143 million over a 5-year 
span. Yet he paid incomes taxes of only 
$80,000 for the same 5 years. 

His tax rate was only about half of one 
percént—compared with the lowest rate of 
20 percent set forth in the tax tables for a 
single man with less than’ $2,000 a year in- 
come. 

The Texan was able to avoid most of his 
taxes by taking advantage of two.gimmicks 
in the tax laws: 

1. The percentage depletion allowance for 
oil men for intangible drilling and other 
development costs. 

His case was cited by President Truman in 
1950 as a shocking example of the way 
percentage depletion permits a few people 
to gain enormous wealth without their fair 
share of taxes. 

In urging Congress to roll back these al- 
lowances, Mr. Truman added: “I know of 
no loophole in the tax laws so inequitable as 
the excessive depletion exemptions now en- 
joyed by oil and mining interests.” 

CONGRESS BALES 


But Congress—as it always has, since per- 
centage depletion was written into the tax. 
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laws in 1926 to encourage oil exploration— 
refused to close this loophole in 1950. And 
it greatly widened the loophole in 1954, 

Of all the tax-avoidance gimmicks, per- 
centage depletion provides the biggest wind- 
falls. Here's how it works: , 

The Revenue Code specifies that certain 
portions of the gross value of oil and min- 
erals shall be | exempt. , 

Oil and es—and individ- 
uals who invest in such ventures—ean use 
these exemptions to free from taxation up_ 
to half of their net incomes. 

Individuals and corporations now save an 
estimated $1.5 billion a year in taxes through 
the percentage-depletion gimmick. alone. 


THIRD IN TEXAS 


Such tax savings create alot of million- 
aires—most of them in Texas. They help 
explain why Fortune magazine recently 
found that more than a third of the Nation’s 
wealthiest individuals had made their 
fortunes in oil. 

The bulk of the tax benefits from deple- 
tion actually go to big oil and mining com- 
panies. They pay, on the average, only half 
as much income taxes as other American 
corporations. as 

Why does Congress permit these huge tax 
windfalls? 

Chiefly because it has been persuaded by 
oil and mining interests of their need for 
some sort of Government subsidy to encour- 
age the discovery and development of these 
natural resources. 

The oil industry maintains, for instance, 
that depletion allowances produced the flood 
of oil needed to win World War II. And 
that, without such tax benefits, gasoline 
would cost so much most Americans would 
have to drive smali European-style cars. 


ALMOST EVERYTHING 


Congress has found it more palatable to 
subsidize the oil and industries 
through tax benefits than by direct Govern- 
ment payments. It has steadily increased 
and expanded depletion allowances until 
they now cover almost everything that comes 
out of the ground except water, soil, and 
moss. 

Here is the present list: 27% percent, oil 
and gas; 23 percent, sulfur, uranium, and 35 
strategic metals and minerals; 15 percent, 
other metals, china clay, slate, and ornamen- 
tal stone; 5 percent, sand and gravel, brick 
and tile clay, stome, peat, and clam and 
oyster shells. 


sand dredged- from the beds of navigable 
streams. 
THE ARGUMENT 


Companies which dredge such sand do not 
own it—presumably the Government does. 
Nor is this sand depletable, since streams 
constantly replenish the ly. Yet the 
House passed the bill on ground that 
companies which dredge this sand have to 
compete with others who get depletion for 
the sand they dig out of pits. 


The 2714-percent depletion for of] and gas 
is based on their value at the wellhead. - 


j 


; 


would ask Congress for depletion allowances 
for water wells used for irrigation. 

Other large tax windfalls go to many thoy. 
sands of tax-exempt organizations. They 
include religious and education institutions, 
foundations, labor unions and pension 
funds. 

In a related category are the partial), 
exemptions given to insurance com hs 
mutual savings banks, building and loan 
associations and co-operatives. 

Such groups have been labeled the “sacreq 
cows” of the tax laws. : ; 

Most Americans agree with Congress 
the incomes of religious, educational — 
charitable organizations should be tax. 
exempt—in addition to the tax deductions 
allowed for gifts made to such a 

“THE DANGER 


But the.tax exemptions such groups re. 
ceive for their investment and business in. 
comes have been called a colossus 
ultimately will destroy our private enter. 
prise economy. aS 

And some of their abuses of tax exemp- 
ions “have been branded as scandalous 
rackets. 

The issues raised by tax-exempt organiza. 
tions are too complex and controversial to be 
treated fully in these articles. Here area 
few sample problems: : 

A large and fast-growing portion of the 
Nation’s assets—including stocks, bonds and 
real estate—are held by these groups. If the 
present trend continues, in a few years they 
will hold the bulk of the nation’s income. - 
producing assets. And all the income from 
these assets will escape from income taxes, 

Tax-exempt groups Own many businesses 
which compete with taxable enterprises, 
Obviously, this is not fair competition, 

Congress in 1950 took away the tax exemp- 
tion for unrelated busin: owned by edu- 
cational institutions and foundations. I 
did so only after flagrant abuses, with col- 
leges owning spaghetti factories and depart- 
ment store buildings. 3 

But religious groups still can, and do, run 
tax-exempt businesses and engage in sale- 
and-lease-back deals set up primarily to ayoid 
taxes.* 4 


So do labor unions, which collect tax-free 
incomes on their pension, welfare, and strike 
funds which are invested in real estatear — 
businesses. ee 

Thousands of private foundations have 


been set up in recent as @ of 
the tax deductions for gifts to these 
Since most of this money otherwise would 


have been paid in taxes, all taxpayers as well 
as the donors contribute to these founda 
tions, Yet the Government has little E 
over the spending of their tax-exempt funds, | 


A mal committee estima 
1954 that foundations had more thal 
billion in assets. -Some undoubtedly sp 
their tax-free money for purposes wh 


Individuals or families frequently set U 
foundations primarily to enable them to! 
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Farope, Atomic Weapons, and Moscow— 
Answer to George Kennan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
‘OF 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
jn the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle from the February 1958 issue of 
Western World, entitled “Answer to 
George Kennan” by Raymond Aron, pro- 
fessor of history at the Sorbonne. 

Mr. George F. Kennan’s BBC talks 
dealt with a subject which attracted 
lively interest, first in Europe and later in 
America. He sought an approach for the 
relaxation of international tensions. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HuMPHREY] last Tuesday 
contributed mightily to the articulation 
of this country’s and the world’s yearn- 
ing for fresh approaches. So did the 
majority leader, when the day before he 
had stated that we must look beyond 
the delusion that the arms race can be 
called off by one side or the other. The 
opportunity is now, as he said, to display 
the generosity, initiative and the con- 
structive desire for peace which lies in 
the soul of the American people. 

Mr. Kennan’s ideas were provocative 
to me; so was Mr. Dean Acheson’s reply. 
Professor Aron’s contribution, coming 
from both a different source and per- 
spective, is also helpful in fostering .a, 
better understanding of this vital aspect 
of American foreign policy. 

There being no objection. the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: oo 
Evrorr, Atomic WEAPONS, AND Moscow— 

ANSWER TO GEORGE KENNAN 
(By Raymond Aron) 

Sir Winston Churchill referred some years 
8go to an enigma shrouded in mystery, the 
Soviet Union. Some of the mystery has no 
doubt been dispelled since the U. S. 8S. R. 
Das opened its gates to several thousand 
tourists a year. To make up for this, our 

is now blocked by another mystery, 
the mystery of diplomacy and of warin the 
age of thermonuclear bombs and _ ballistic 
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War waged with weapons of which a ingle 
one would be enough ot destroy a yeh ng 
no longer claim to be a sound method 
of achieving politically definable aims. 
Thermonuclear war can only escape being 
absurd if it is unilateral. The man who 


if he were certain of being able to 
a , at the first blow, the enemy's means 
Teprisal. Failing such a certainty, no head 


of state in his senses could take himse 
the thitiative of such a war, ht vd 
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neither can the defending camp destroy the 
adverse means of repirsal, but it is not its 
aim to do so. Surprise attack becomes a 
senseless operation if the defending party 
is simply in a position to report to an attack 
on their airfields or launching stages by de- 
stroying several of the country’s 
towns. Ballistic missiles and rocket-equipped 
submarines give an added chance to the 
diplomatically defensive use of atomic and 
thermonuclear arms by making sudden de- 
struction of all means or reprisal almost im- 
possible. 

What will diplomacy be in a world where 
total war will amount to collective suicide 
and where any war between atomic powers is 
likely to become total? Not one of us can 
be sure hé knows the answer. We are grop- 
ing in the dark and substituting reasoning 
for experience in a domain where the latter 
would be of more use to us thah the former. 
We are all inclined to express categorical 
opinions although not one of us is certain 
the truth is on his side. When all is said 
and done we must accept certain risks and 
compare some risks with others. How are 
we to prove that one risk really is greater 
or less than another? 

G. F. Kennan and the author of this 
article are both, or should be, less certain 
their arguments are right than they feign to 
be. Our opinion regarding the hierarchy of 
risks is not the same. But we should neither 
of us underestimate the fallibility of our 
our valuations or the concurrence of many 
of our observations. I, too, believe that the 
Soviet menace is politico-military with the 
stress on political; that the leaders of the 
Kremlin do not want and never have wanted 
@ general war with the West (and would not 
have wanted it even if there had been no 
atomic arms). 

George Kennan has a number of pertinent 
remarks to make about the Afro-Asian at- 
titude towards the western peoples. What 
he has to say about reducing Europe’s de- 
pendence for oil on the Near East and above 
all. on thé™transit countries (Syria and 
Egypt) and limiting a military conflict if one 
should break out in that explosive region, 
seems to me to be full of wisdom and com- 
mon sense, As for the aim, a more ambi- 
tious one, of stabilizing western positions 
and interests in Africa and Asia, I do not 
share Mr. Kennan’s assurance that, given “a 
sufficient investment of realism and resolu- 
tion” it will be easily achieved. 

As regards essentials, most observers 
will accept the analysis of the situation that 
the former ambassador to Moscow proposes; 
they will “even accept the whole or part of 
his conclusions as long as these do not 
concern Europe, that is to say—we may as 
well be frank—as long as they offer no origi- 
nal suggestion or any precise advice, It is 
on the subject of Europe that George Ken- 
nan’s theories take a heretical turn; it is in 
connection with Europe that he believes in 
the possibility of bilateral negotiations lead- 
ing little by little to a political settlement 
that would put an end to the confronting 
of the two military blocs on the old continent. 

With regard to the conditions of such a 
settlement, George Kennan is careful to sug- 
gest no precise plan, which would be as easy 
to do as it would be vain. But he expresses 
a@ number of ideas clearly: That it will be 
superfiuous to consider the reunification of 
Germany so long as there is-any claim to 
grant to that united Germany the free choice 
of her diplomacy, in other words, of eventu- 
ally joining NATO, after the reunification 


and Russian troops, and that the security of 
should be founded on the 

moral coherence of and on armies of 
the militia type. finally, while ad- 
the limited value of the thermo- 

nuclear deterrent George Kennan accuses At~ 
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lantic diplomacy of being obsessed with pure- 
ly military problems and of being caught up 
in an apocalyptic armaments race which is 
all the more futile since both sides are al- 
ready in a position to deal the other mortal 
blows. Lastly he points out the danger of 
distributing atomic arms to the Europeans, 
and even more of setting up launching stages 
on the old continent. These are ideas which, 
though without logical connection, are yet 
part and parcel of a general outlook which 
it is right we should discuss. 

If the Russians are to agree to the reunifica- 
tion of Germany, then we shall at least have 
to refuse Germany the right to belong to the 


Atlantic Pact, this I am perfectly prepared to « 


admit. Two questions then arise: Would it 
suit the interests of either of the West or 
the Soviet Union or of both that a Germany 
should exist in the center of Europe which 
adheres to neither of the two blocs? What 
chances are there of such a settlement? 

My personal belief is that such an isolated 
settlement is extremely improbable. Ken- 
nan will reply to this that we can be cer- 
tain of nothing till we have made the at- 
tempt. My answer is first that I have no 
objection to making a trial, and second that 
he has himself often predicted what the So- 
viet reaction would be in circumstances in 
which it was less easy to foretell. He re- 
minds us of the case of Austria in which 
the agreement took some 10 years to ne- 
gotiate. To me this example seems to prove 
exactly the opposite. For years there was 
vain discussion of the Austrian treaty be- 
tween the West and the Soviet Union. When 
the Soviet Union decided to conclude the 
treaty, the climate of the negotiations 
changed from one. day to the next and in a 
few months the whole thing was settled. If 
all the U. S. S. R. wanted in exchange for the 
politicomilitary evacuation of Eastern Ger- 
many were that united Germany should re- 
main diplomatically neutral, then they would 
obtain satisfaction within a very few weeks 
because no government of Western Germany 
could refuse such a solution if it were pro- 
posed in good faith by the Kremlin. 

It is perfectly true that there is opposition 
to such a settlement in many Western circles 
also, either because they have no faith in 
the political future of a neutral Germany, or 
because, they are afraid of the military con- 
sequences of an evacuation‘of the Federal 
Republic territory by the Atlantic troops. 
If the American divisions withdraw from 
Germany will they not soon withdraw from 
Europe too? This is the question which 
the leaders both of the United States and 
of Western Europe are asking themselves 
and it explains why there is some hesitation 
about negotiating the neutralization of a 
unified Germany. For my part I consider 
such anxiety as excessive, but at least it is 
understandable. 

However that may be, the nations of the 
West could only agree to such a settlement 
if the withdrawal of the various armies en- 
tailed the political unification of Germany. 
Yet obviously the Soviet leaders use the 
formula “preservation of the conquests of 
democracy in Eastern Germany” to suggest a 
political status quo following upon military 
evacuation: It follows that the settlement 
would be entirely to the advantage of the 
Soviet Union. Military withdrawal costs the 
nations of the West much more than it 
does the Soviet Union. On the other hand, 
if the latter were to lay down as a condition 
of agreement the maintenance of the Soviet 
regime in Eastern Germany, then such an 
= would be a fool’s bargain for the 

est. 

This being so, and without excluding or 
advising against diplomatic conversations on 
the possibility of reuniting Germany, (it is 
the diplomats’ job to keep discussion going), 
my conclusion is that an agreement con- 
cerning the diplomatic neutrality of a united 
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and democratic Germany in the Western 
sense of democratic—and the Soviet Union 
would have no difficulty in imposing such an 
agreement on the Bonn government—is as 
unlikely today as it was yesterday. The 
reason for this is that the Kremlin at the 
present time wants something more or some- 
thing else. By something more I mean the 
evacuation of all the American bases in 
Europe; by something else I mean the polit- 
ical status quo in Europe after demilitariza- 
tion has been carried out. 


THE EVACUATION OF EUROPE BY AMERICA 
AND RUSSIA 

Let us consider the second of these poss!- 
bilities. Failing negotiations confined to 
Germany alone, would it not be feasible to 
negotiate a general settlement that would 
include the evacuation of Western Europe by 
the American troops and of Eastern Europe 
by the Russian? There can be no doubt that 
many western circles are hostile to such 
schemes as they are hostile to the idea of 
German neutrality. I am not one of those 
who, dogmatically, and as a matter of prin- 
ciple, oppose such prospects. Immediately 
after the Hungarian revolution I, myself, sug- 
gested this double evacuation. To this day 
I cannot see what other hope there is in the 
long run of a peaceable liberation of Eastern 
Europe or of real pacification for Europe as 
a whole. But there is a point, and a decisive 
one, on which I part company with, George 
Kennan. The latter sees evacuated Europe 
as deprived of atomic armaments; I imagined 
that when Europe was restored to herself she 
would be provided with atomic armaments. 
Another question would arise if this double 
evacuation should take place: what protec- 
tion would the evacuated countries have 
against a repetition of the Hungarian trag- 
edy? In other words, against the distinter- 
ested help the Soviet Union might possibly 
afford a proletarian government at grips with 
a counterrevolution? 

From the western point of view the demili- 
tarization of Europe should bring about, not 
necessarily the collapse of the Soviet regimes, 
but at least their gradual transformation. 
There again we come up against the same 
obstacle, for the Kremlin’s objective is the 
political status quo at the same time as the 
definitive establishment of the frontiers. If 
the Soviet army were tomorrow to march 
into Poland or Hungary in defense of the 
proletarian government of Warsaw or Buda- 
pest, then the West would find itself faced 
with the same alternative of passivity or war 
which it resolved in November 1956 in favor 
of passivity. No negotiation with the Soviet 
leaders can afford to lose sight of the essen- 
tial problem of the right to bring military 
assistance to a government threatened by 
counterrevolution> x 

George Kennan ends his fourth lecture by 
imagining the leaders of the democratic na- 
tions defending their frontiers, not with the 
help of armies or bombs, but with the help of 
speeches and mutual understanding between 
peoples. “You will be faced,” they will say to 
the Soviets, “with the united and organized 
hostility of the whole nation.” Mr. Nagy, 
who could have spoken a language such ‘as 
this, did not save his people. But that is nét 
all. Neither the head of a French Govern- 
ment nor the head of an Italian Government 
could speak such a language as this, for,there 
are candidates enough for the role of Rakosi, 
of Kadar, perhaps even of Rajk. The security 
of evacuated Europe would be far from as- 
sured even if governments could speak such 
a language, because the men of the Kremlin 
are not prepared to hear it, and because, un- 
fortunately, this language is not the language 
of truth. 

But then, some may object, does this 
mean you do not agree with ‘George Ken- 
nan that the normal method of expansion 
on which the Soviet leaders count is not 
straightforward aggression and military oc- 
cupation? I do not deny this, but military 
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forces can also serve a political purpose. If 
the men of the Eremlin spend on national 


defense twice or three times as much of their - 


national income as do the Americans, it is 
not because they are afraid of Western ag- 
gression. That is a thing they no longer 
fear, whether or not they feared it 10 years 
ago. Nor is it because they are only biding 
their time to unleash the Apocalypse, or he- 
cause they are the slaves of old habits; less 
still because they consider that general war 
is inevitable. It seems to me that the chief 
reason, apart from precaution against a 
possible turn of events, is that they have 
a high opinion of the diplomatic efficacy 
of armaments that one can brandish with 
out intending to use them. * 
George Kennan seems to suppose that the 
internal politics of the evacuated European 
countries would not be dangerously affected 
by the fact of their being unable to defend 
themselves. I admire his optimism. The 
American deterrent will have lost all value, 
for no one is likely to believe that the United 
States will be willing to have its cities de- 
stroyed in order to rescue Hungary, sup- 
posing the latter’s Communist government 
were to receive once more the “disinterested 
aid” of the Russian Army, or to rescue France 
if the Communist party there were to force 
the Socialists to form a popular front, by re- 
peating the rocket threat which President 
Bulganin used before in the Suez crisis. 


BROADENING THE ATOMIC CLUB 


Kennan’s opinion regarding the temporary 
need for the deterrent is no different from 
that of the orthodox theoreticians of Atlantic 
strategy. But he se¢ms to believe the Amer- 
ican deterrent would continue to have an 
effect after the troops have left. Whereas 
what was likely enough yesterday when the 
United States was unexposed to Soviet blows 
is no long so today. For the Soviet Union is 
now approximately equal in strength to the 
United States in respect of atomic and ther- 
monucl arms, and has a temporary su- 
periority in means of delivery. 

Here we come to the heart of the matter. 
Kennan is fundamentally hostile to any ex- 
tending of the atomic club, to any distribut- 
ing of atomic weapons to the countries of 
Europe. In my opinion, in a little less than 
10 years, both Sweden and Switzerland will 
possess a few atomic bombs and will have a 
chance in the atomic age of being once more 
neutral. Such neutrality was never based on 
military equality between the small neutral 
country and the great powers. What counted 
was the disproportion between_the cost and 
the profit of the invasion of the former by 
the latter. A very few atomic arms will 
suffice to restore this disproportion. 

Whatever may be the truth of this hy- 
pothesis, I do not believe that a European 
settlement can be reached by means of the 
atomic disarmament of the whole of Europe, 
leaving the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union as the sole possessors of 
nuclear armaments. (What would happen to 
the European countries when the non- 
European countries in their turn reached the 
full scientific and~ industrial capacity re- 
quired for atomic armament?) ‘The evacua- 
tion of Europe by the Soviet and American 
armies, a conceivable and even, sooner or 


later, perhaps, a probable thing, does not 


imply a Western Europe whose sole protect- 


tion~against invasion is the political and 
moral courage of the Europeans. This being 
so, the atomic arming of the Europeans will 


‘not condemn in advance all future prospects 
settlement. 


February 10 


years the Soviet Union will have 
tinental ballistic missiles (ICBM), wh 
the United States will only have 
ary range ballistic missiles (IRBM), 80 that 
the West must inevitably set the balance 
right by making use of the geographical 
advantages at its 

I am not interested efther in this apo 
lyptic arms race. What does it matter that 
one of the two camps can destroy the other 
four times over if the latter can destroy the 
former once? But this monstrous 
rium requires that the leaders of one of the 
camps never for a moment harbor the illusion 
that war and a unilateral victory is a thing 
they can bring off. As this illusion is the only 
thing that could create the danger of 4 de. 
liberately launched attack, if it can be dis. 


‘pelled by z establishing of launching ae 


in some the countries of Europe then 
resign myself to launching stages in Europe, 
They cannot prevent a settlement in the 
future because such a settlement could never 
include a defenseless Europe. 

When we read George Kennan’s lectures 
we get the impression that the West is 
in daily fear of the Apocalypse. I must con- 
fess I see no signs of this great terror, 
Neither in the United States nor in 
are immense shelters being dug, nor are peo- 
ple deserting the big cities or dispersing their 


to pour back?). — “a 
Let me end by repeating that I agree 
the long run with Kennan in seeing 
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before world opinion, the 


realities cynical 
principles of political struggle and the sharp, 
ruthless political tactics that have marked 


t peaceable settlement in Europe 

s SS oméertunately have, in all probability, 
precede the conver- 

sion of the Russian and international Com- 
munist leaders to a different conception of 
the universe and, indeed, to a different 


strategy? 





Constitutional Question in Single 
Commander Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, The 
San Diego Tribune, on January 31, had 
some excellent and forceful editorial 
comments to make on the suggestions 
some people espouse to have, by statute 
a supreme commander over all our 
Armed Forces. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of those comments be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ’ 

TaLK or SUPREME COMMANDER MISSES 

CONSTITUTIONAL POINT 

In ali the talk about setting up a supreme 
single commander over the Armed Forces of 
the United States, one point often is over- 





Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz performed - 


‘ @commendable service recently in Washing- 


ton when he reminded the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of this oversight. 

One of the things the debate on reorganiz- 
ing the Defense Establishment is all about, 
supposedly, is to get quicker strategic deci- 
sions. Some people think the best way to 
do this is to set up a single, more authorita- 
tive Chief of Staff. 

On the surface, that idea has a spurious 
Sppearance of logic. After all, can’t one 
Man make decisions faster than 3 or 4? 

_ That question misses the essential point, 
& Nimitz pointed out. 


-* The Joint Chiefs of Staff do not formu- 


late national strategy. 

- Nor _ & supreme commander do so, 
‘short of a constitutional amendment, in all 
likelihood 


* The President, as the Nation’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive and Commander in Chief of the 


'BImed services, determines our * national 


Posture with the advice and con- 
an of Co ° 
President is assisted in this by the Na- 
tional Security Council. 7 
The Joint Chiefs merely translate into 
Military plans that part of national strategy 
Which the military forces are responsible for 


a. several elements in national strategy. 
it is only these fields in which the Joint 
lets have any concern. 


7s 


bh situation with many more offshoots 
nd the whole democratic structure 


a clique runs this country; nor 
Rete acon as the elected head of the 
om, is the rightful and constitutional 
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source of any authority for executing na- 
tional strategy. 
_ His is the sole and ultimate authority and 


responsibility. 

The President may delegate some or all of 
his authority. 

He may never divest himself in office of 
the responsibility placed upon him by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

All the other poWerful objections to a 
Prussianized general staff concept aside—this 
last factor of Presidential responsibility 
raises a serious question about a single Chief 
of Staff. 

In order to be as effective as some pro- 
ponents of the supreme commander visualize 
this ly powerful figure, he would 
have to have responsibilities that properly 
belong to the President. 

Here is the dilemma that many of those 
who talk big about defense reorganization 
have chosen not to face squarely: 

A single commander without responsibility 
merely adds the weaknesses of the Prussian 
system without making any gains in effi- 
ciency. 

A single commander with the necessary 
power might be held an unconstitutional 
usurper of Presidential power. 





Milwaukee Leads the Nation in Traffic 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note that the largest 
community in Wisconsin—Milwaukee— 
has achieved the splendid record of 
achieving the lowest rate in traffic mor- 
talities of any large city in the country 
since the establishment of the National 
Safety Council list, in 1931. 

My colleagues are well aware of the 
tremendous toll taken by automobile ac- 
cidents throughout the country. They 
are aware of the enormous loss in prop- 
erty and lives, resulting from such acci- 
dents. | 

Milwaukee’s achievement  refiects, 
therefore, the kind of accomplishment 
which, it is our hope, may be duplicated 
by every large city and, indeed, every 
small city in the country. 
_ As indicated by the managing director 
of the Milwaukee Safety Commission, Dr. 
B. L. Corbett, Milwaukee’s splendid 
safety record is the result ofa sustained 
program, over a number of years, cover- 
ing all phases of safety. 

The automobile can be, and is, one of 
the finest instruments of modern civil- 
ization; but in the hands of the negli- 
gent or in‘the face of negligent pedes- 
trian traffic, the automobile can be, and 
far too often is; a weapon -of terrible 
destruction. The 40,000 yearly traffic fa- 
talities and the 1 million people injured 
in accidents represent a toll which this 
country can il afford. 

I send to the desk the text of an arti- 
cle, from the February 3d issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal, describing Milwau- 
kee’s fine honor. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor». 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE TraFrFic TOLL LOWEST or ANY 
Crtry IN Its CLass For 1957 


Milwaukee had the fewest traffic deaths in 
1957 of any city with a population of 500,000 
or more, the National Safety Council re- 
ported Monday. 

The city’s rate was 1.7 deaths per 10,000 
registered vehicles. Dr. B. L. Corbett, man- 
aging director of the Milwaukee Safety Com- 
mission said the city’s traffic deaths dropped 
from 74 in 1956 to 42 last year. 

Corbett said it was the lowest traffic death 
rate achieved by a metropolitan city in the 
history of the council’s competition, which 
dates back to 1931. There are 20 such cities. 

“This is in spite of increased automobile 
usage, gasoline consumption and registra- 
tion of automobiles in the greater Milwaukee 
area,” Corbett said. “We attribute the re- 
duction to the fact that we have had a sus- 
tained program over a number of years 
covering all phases of traffic safety and par- 
ticularly aimed at the jaywalking pedes- 
trian.” 

Wisconsin’s traffic deaths in 1957 dropped 
4 percent, ahead of a national decline of 3 
percent, according to the council. Much of 
the State’s drop was a result of Milwaukee's 
improved record, Corbett said. 

Racine was third best among cities in the 
50,000-100,000 population class with 03 
deaths per 10,000 vehicles, the National 
Safety Council said. 

Nationally there were 1,100 fewer traffic 
deaths, the council said, resulting in the 
lowest death per mile rate on record. There 
was a 4 percent rise in motor vehicle travel. 

Deaths totaled 38,500 nationally, 3 percent 
below 1956’s total of 39,628. The mileage 
death rate—fatalities per 100 million vehicle 
miles—was 5.9 compared with a previous low 
of 6.4 in 1954 and 1956. 

Corbett said that Milwaukee’s drop in 
traffic deaths resulted from a stiff cam- 
paign to keep pedestrians in line. He 
credited the police department and a strong 
educational campaign with cutting down the 
deaths. 

Corbett said that the intensified enforce- 
ment cut pedestrian deaths from 39 in 1956 
to 27 in 1957, in Milwaukee. 

Mayor Zeidler said that he was extremely 
gratified with the work of the safety com- 
mission, the police department and the city 
engineer’s office in their efforts to reduce 
traffic deaths, after a disastrous 1956. 


“We haven't yet hit the irreducible mini- 
mum, however,” he said, “and “I urge the 
community to cooperate to its fullest in 
1958.” . 

The National Safety Council commented: 

Much of the credit must go to governors, 
mayors and traffic enforcement agencies 
throughout the country who are exerting 
increasing and continuing efforts to bring 
down a traffic toll that unquestionably has 
reached the proportions of a national crisis. 
The drivers and pedestrians deserve a big 
pat on the back too. They, of.course, actu- 
ally made the improvement possible. 

The council said that it was significant 
that the improvement was made in the face 
of a 4 percent rise in motor vehicle travel. 


DOWN IN 30 STATES 


Every month except August showed either 
no increase or a drop in fatalities from the 
comparable month in 1956, the report said. 


It added that the decline for the year was | 


the second largest since 1945. 
was 2,400 in 1954. 

According to the report, traffic deaths in 
December totaled 3,710, a drop of 4 percent 
from the ‘3,858 in December 1956. 


The largest 
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For the year, traffic deaths decreased in 30 
States, the report said. The States and 
their percentages of decrease: 

Montana, 21; Idaho, 18; Kansas, 15; North 
Dakota, 13; Michigan, Missouri, Florida, 
Georgia, and South Dakota, 11 each; Colo- 
radio, 10; Tennessee and Wyoming, 9; 
Massachusetts and Louisiana, 7; Alabama 
and Mississippi, 6; Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Arizona, 5; California, North Carolina, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Maine, and New 
Hampshire, 4 each; Texas, 8; Mlinois, 2; 
Iowa and Connecticut, 1, and New York less 
_ than 0.5 percent. 

NINETY-TWO PERFECT RECORDS 

The 625 cities in the council statistics 
showed only a 2-percent drop, although 92 
cities had perfect records. 

The 3 leading cities in each population 
group, by deaths per 10,000 registered ve- 
































hicles were: 
Detroit, Mich., 2.7; Chicago, 3.1; Baltimore, 
o Md., 3.4, over 1 million population; St. Louis, 





Mo., 2.7; San Francisco, Calif., 3.0; Washing- 
ton, D. C., 3.1, 750,000-1 million; Milwaukee, 
1.7; Seattle, Wash., 1.8; Minneapolis, Minn., 
2.3, 500,000—750,000; Indianapolis, Ind., 1.6; 
Denver, Colo., 1.7; Kansas City,.Mo., 2.0, 350,- 
000-500,000; Norfolk, Va. 1.1; Wichita, Kans., 
1.3; Tulsa, Okla., 1.4, 200,000-350,000; Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 0.4; Hartford, Conn., 0.7; Lub- 
bock, Tex., 0.8, 100,000-200,000; Lynn, Mass., 
0.0; Pengacola, Fla., 0.2; Racine, Wis., 0.3, 
50,000-100,000; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Kokomo, 
Ind., Great Falls, Mont., all 0.0, 25,000-50,- 
000; Kingsport, Tenn., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
Chico, Calif., all 0.0, 10,000-25,000. 



























Contamination Without Representation 












EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, A distin- 
guished spokesman for humanity yester- 
day discussed a matter which concerns 
all of us—healthy survival in a free 
world. Dr. Norman Cousins was guest 
preacher at All Souls’ Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

His topic was the War Against Man. 
His major thesis was his concern that 
mankind today has a casual approach to 
violence: 

Mr. Cousins said he was opposed to 
contamination without representation. 
“What moral right,” he asked, “do we in 
this Nation have to infect the air and 
soil of other people? What right do the 
Russians and British have to contami- 
nate the air of others?” 

Mr. Cousins spoke extemporaneously, 
which prevents the inclusion of his 
thought-provoking words in the Recorp 
today, but I have asked him for a few 
specific thoughts on the War Against 
Man, which I hope to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House in the near future. 

Humanitarian Cousins has demon- 
strated in a variety of ways his belief 
that men must develop a moral imagi- 
nation, He was instrumental in estab- 
lishing a program which made possible 
a new life for several young Japanese 
women disfigured by an atomic bomb 
explosion. He, I believe, provided the 





































catalyst which resulted in Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s statement. : 

Dr. Cousins’ comments on Sunday 
were reported in the following story 
which appeared in the Washington Post, 
February 10, 1958: 

CASUAL APPROACH TO VIOLENCE ASSAILED BY 

Eprror Cousins 


(By Kenneth Dole) | 


Unless men develop the moral imagination 
to drop their casual approach to violence, 
they won't survive present nuclear perils, 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Re- 
view, declared yesterday. 

“The War Against Man”—title of his talk 
as guest preacher at All Soul’s Church—is 
being fought right now, Cousins said. He 
referred to contamination of air and soil by 
hydrogen-bomb fallout. 

Four years ago, he said, radioactive stron- 
tium was found in the Nation’s milk 4nd in 
soil samples from many farms. This was 
before the biggest hydrogen bombs were set 
off. 

“What moral right,” he asked, “do we in 
this Nation have to infect the air and soil of 
other people? What right do the Russians 
and British have tq contaminate the air of 
others?” 

As illustrations of moral callousness, he 

spoke of American history books, which to 
the best of his knowledge, contain not a 
single compassionate word for the American 
Indian, and of the Holy Bible. 
’ “Page after page in the Bible,” he said, 
“gives us the idea of a vindictive Deity * * * 
Christianity would be impossible without the 
violence of the Crucifixion.” 

He also mentioned the bombing Saturday 
of an African town by the French, who called 
the incident of no significance. 

Cousins said one hydrogen bomb carried 
by one plane has destructive power equal to 
@ pile of dynamite five times as high as the 
Empire State Building. One Hydrogen bomb 
has more power, he said, than all the bombs 
rained on cities in World War II. 

“Clearly,” he said, “this is too much power 
for men to have, especially men with a casual 
approach to violence.” 

Cousins gave a picture of life at Lambarene, 
Africa, with Albert Schweitzer, Nobel peace 
prize winner. Schweitzer did everything, 
from moving heavy crates of medicine to 
playing an out-of-tune piano for singing. 
His correspondence is eating him up alive, 
Cousins said. 

Schweitzer is “heartsick at what is hap- 
pening in the world,” the editor said. 

What is needed, Schweitzer agreed, is a 
moral imperative, he added. 

If we have this, Cousins said, we can begin 
to develop the survival knowledge that is 
required. We will advocate more policing 
power for the United Nations. We will con- 
vince the rest of the world that we com- 
prehend God’s great mystery of life. 





Unemployment and Reuther’s Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CAISZFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


teresting tstanding 
writer, J. A. Livingston, which appeared overproduces one year so that pr 
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February 19 


in the Washington Post and Times 
ald on Friday, February 7, 1958. *~ 
Those whe have been so roundly con- 
demning the suggestions of Walter Reu- 
ther and whe have been so blithely eon. 
fident of turning the tide of the present 
depression should read this article 
two reasons. First, unemployment is 
a cold-blooded word. In actuality, 
human misery and suffering and should 
be so labeled. Secondly, the so-called 
Reuther plan is not so im 
or so radical. ,It has been tried be. 
fore. It has not destroyed the 
or management or stockholders and it 
has resulted in greater productive eff. 
ciency. Therefore, it deserves 
greater study than it is réceiving from 


ess 


ge 


the management of the automobile in. 

dustry: 

WHEN You’RE JOBLESS, THAT’s A DEPRESSION 
(By J. A. Livingston) eo 

Undoubtedly you recall the grim defini. 
tion that wheezed around during the 1953-44 
business recession: A readjustment is when 
a friend of yours loses his job. A recession 
is when your brother gets laid off. A de. 
pression is when you, yourself, start knock. 
ing on personnel office doors. 

That wheeze is being revived. Americs 
has 4 million personal depressions walking 
around. 

Those aren’t official figures. They're an 
expert guess by Secretary of Labor James P, 
Mitchell on the number of u 
they’re close to the fact. The last official. 
figure was for December, when 3.4 million 
“depressions.” Fifty-two out of every thou- 
sand persons in the labor force were jobless. 
And the percentage for this month and next 
will be higher. 

For the persons out of work—for the 4 mil- 
lion—this is serious business. True, most of 
them draw unemployment compensation. 
But unemployment compensation is only 
about a third to 40 percent of regular pay, 
if that. Less spending on groceries, clothes, 
entertainment, cigars, beer or candy. Say- 
ings have to be dipped into for payments on 


the mortgage and installment purchases, Or | 


money has to be borrowed from relatives o 
friends. 

More than buying power is lost. . 

A man who’s laid off feels unwanted. His 
self-respect oozes. He becomes bitter—# 
himself, at society, at his boss. He’s only _ 
part of a man. His attitude toward work, © 
productivity, sours. o 

In America, we talk about the “free én- 
terprise” system, about freedom. Ironie 
joke: A man has the freedom to lose his job. 
This is what makes labor unions strong. This 
is what makes management weak. This 
what causes featherbedding, stalling, “pa 
ing the job.” Z 

Workers who see periodic depression: 
around them want to preserve e me 
They stretch out the work. Every time a 
automobile goes off-the assembly line, every 
time a typewriter is put together, every wmt 
a tractor is completed, there’s that mu 
to do. ‘ 

The specter of unemployment mak 
speed demon on the assembly line 4 par 
his coworkers. Incentive-pay 
quently fail because workers, a5 & 
frown on the above-average producer 
taking work away from us.” 

The system is de 











operates inefficiently, misjudges his 
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falls the next—the worker loses his job. The 
ve who has made the . seldom 
his job; seldom loses his income; doesn’t 


have to cut down on his table, tailor or thea~ 


The stockholder loses his dividend, per- 


The worker loses his livelihood. 
At the Lincoln Electric Co. in Cleveland, 
has had extraordinary success in the 
manufacture of arc-welding equipment in 
competition with much larger firms, workers 
are guaranteed a minimum of 30 hours of 
work per week. On top of that, the com- 
pany has a profit-sharing plan. 

Lincoln’s success is often ascribed to its 
large end-of-the-year profit-sharing bonus, 
usually equal to a full year’s wage or salary. 
J. F. Lincoln, president, 74-year old origin- 
ator of the plan, argues othewise: Lincoln 
workers aren't afraid of working themselves 
out of jobs. They have the guarantee. If 
they suggest new methods, they’ll benefit di- 
rectly—in increased pay and indirectly in a 
share of greater profits. They’re not under 

pressure to keep down, productivity. 
Just the opposite. . 

The Lincoln plan isn’t the universal un- 
guent, but the idea—stable employment— 
has universal appeal to the working man. 
It's security—for himself and his family. 

Four million depressed people isn’t a major 
depression in a Nation of 68 milloin workers. 
It’s a psychological barrier to greater pro- 
ductivity. American management’s greatest 
task and opportunity is to moderate cyclical 
unemployment. 

Those 4 million personal depressions 
cross-purpose the worker and the boss. At 
any moment, for a reason he doesn’t under- 
stand, the worker may be knocking on em- 
ployment office doors. 





Boy Scout Movement After 50 Years 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Feb- 
Tuary 5, 1958, and an editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of February 
3, 1958, on the Boy Scout movement 
over the past 50 years: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Record of February 
5, 1958] 
Scouts Arrer 50 Years 

The Boy Scout movement is in its 50th 
anniversary year. It was on January 24, 
1908, that in England the movement was put 
oh @ national basis by its founder, Lt. Gen. 
Sir S. S. Baden-Powell, then 50. 
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Fifteen years before, Baden-Powell had 
begun scout training for men in his regi- 
ment in South Africa. During the South 
African War, 1889-1900, as British com- 
mander at Mafeking, he boys there 
as scouts while the city was under its fa- 
mous 7-months unsuccessful siege by the 
Boers. He held that boys stood to benefit 
more from training as scouts, with much 
reliance on their honor and initiative, than 
from the stricter military training in obedi- 
ence. - 

A Boy Scout organization for the United 
States was incorporated in the District of 
Columbia in 1910, received a Federal char- 
ter from Congress in 1916, today accounts 
for more than half of all Boys Scouts in the 
world. In 1915 the Girl Scouts of America 
was founded under that name. It was an 
outgrowth of the Girl Guides organized in 
this country in 1912 and patterned after the 
Girl Guides set up im England by Baden- 
Powell and his sister, Agnes. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 

of February 3, 1958] 


Boy Scouts 48 Years Orp 


Greater Wilkes-Barre is looking forward to 
the observance of the 48th anniversary of the 
Boy Scouts of America. The celebration will 
coincide with Boy Scout Week February 
7-13. 

The actual anniversary is on February 8. 
It was on that day in 1910 that Scouting was 
incorporated in Washington. Congress 
granted a Federal charter to the organization 
6 years later. 

Today, the movement has 4,700,000 Boy 
Scouts, Cub Scouts, Explorers and adult 
leaders enrolled. Wyoming Valley Council 
entered 1958 with a membership of 5,405 
boys, the largest in its history. The council 
was in fifth place among the 52 councils in 
the region toward the end of the year as a 
result of the progress it made during 1957. 

This year promises to be better in many 
respects. Not only has the program of troop 
activities been stepped up, but Camp Acahela 
is anticipating its biggest season, with troops 
making reservations already, although the 
camp does not open officially until June 29. 

has made a tremendous con- 
tribution to our community and country. 
The approaching observance is a matter that 
should hold much interest for the general 
public. 





Our Navy’s Part in Relief of the Recent 
Disaster in Ceylon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, few of us 
are aware of the tremendous part our 
Navy played in the relief of the recent 
disaster which struck Ceylon. In order 
that this most commendable effort might 
not go unnoticed, I am calling attention 
to Mr. Lees E. King’s article in the Jan- 
uary 1958 issue of the Watch which is 
published by the Navy League of the 
United States, District of Columbia 
Council: 


PRONOUNCEMENTS ON NavaAL Power: CEYLON 

Once again the Navy has responded, with- 
out fanfare and with little recognition in the 
newspapers, to the cries of distressed human- 
ity. Ceylon was stricken—floods, landslides, 
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hunger, thirst, disease, and the bitter rest; 
the Navy completely assisted. ‘There were 
many stirring words to be found in the 
dozens of messages sent and received; here 
are two excerpts which are typical (this was 
sent by an area commander to the American 
Ambassador) : 

“Please convey to the Prime Minister and 
the Governor General my deepest personal 
sympathy as well as that of the United States 
Navy for the misfortune their country and 
people have suffered and inform them the 
ships, aircraft, and men of my command 
stand ready to assist in any and every way. 
It is a privilege to return to assist Ceylon 
and its people to whom the ideals of free- 
dom, democracy, and cooperation among 
men—particularly in the time of crisis— 
have always meant so much. We are theirs 
to command in this, their hour of need.” 

(Sent by SECNAV to area commanders: ) 

“When disastrous floods struck Ceylon in 
December, men, ships, and aircraft under 
your command took prompt, effective action 
to relieve the suffering of the people of Cey- 
lon. A million pounds of food and medical 
supplies were rushed to the area. Our people 
worked around the clock delivering those 
vital supplies and administering aid to flood 
victims. Once more the Navy dramatically 
personified the spirit of good will which the 
American people feel for the peoples of other 
lands.” 





Cuts in the Coast Guard Reserve Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with the deepest concern that I take 
note of the drastic cuts in the Coast 
Guard Reserve program ordered by the 
Treasury Department. As some of my 
colleagues may know, I have the honor 
to be a member of the Coast Guard Re- 
serve, and I take considerable pride in 
having served in an organization which 
has had such a distinguished record, 
both in peace and war. 

Violating what appeared to me to be 
the clear intent of Congress, the Treas- 
ury Department reduced the $15 million 
appropriation of the Coast Guard Re- 
serve for the current fiscal year through 
a forced savings of $34 million. Next 
the Treasury ordered that no agency 
could request more money for fiscal 1959 
than it had been permitted to spend in 
fiscal 1958. The Coast Guard, trying 
desperately to meet the 1960 ready-for- 
mobilization date of all of the other 
services, reportedly had planned to ask 
for more than $15 million in 1959. Un- 
der this Treasury order, however, it can 
request only $1144 million. In simplest 
terms, this means that the Coast Guard 
will not meet its mobilization goal until 
1964 or later. It means that the 
planned, phased buildup outlined in last 
year’s budget, for which we appropri- 
ated sufficient funds, has been aban- 
doned. Already, the program for en- 
listing additional reservists and estab- 
lishing new reserve units has been 
severely impaired. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that 
this is the time for any cutbacks in any, 
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fields directly related to our national 
security. The United States is heavily 
dependent ‘upon the Reserve units of 
our Armed Forces, and must rely largely 
on combat-ready units. I cannot be- 
lieve further that the decision as to the 
size and purpose of the Coast Guard 
should be made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, after such a policy decision has, in 
fact, been made by the Congress. 

Cahgress has indicated that it wants 
a strong, ready Coast Guard Reserve, 
able to carry out its mission to defend 
our ports and shores. 

In the interest of the defense of our 
country and the Coast Guard Reserve, 
I urge the Secretary of the Treasury to 
restore the funds which have been cut 
from the Coast Guard Reserve program. 
In the absence of such favorable action 
by the Secretary of the Treasury I re- 
spectfully urge the appropriate commit- 
tees of the House to review this situation 
carefully in that the intent of Congress, 
as heretofore expressed, will not be cir- 
cumvented. 


Extend the National Wool Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has this spring the opportunity to ex- 


tend the National Wool Act of 1954. This- 


program has been highly successful. It 
has not produced surpluses in Govern- 
ment storage as previous programs did. 
Its cost has been covered by a portion of 
the import duties on wool coming into 
the United States. 

Since sheep are produced in all the 
counties of the United States with the 
exception of 15 counties, the vast ma- 
jority of whom are small farmers, vir- 
tually every House Member and Senator 
will be interested in the continuation of 
this successful program. Furthermore, 
extension of the National Wool Act is 
supported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, wool producers, 
other farm groups and woolen mill own- 
ers and workers are in agreement on ex- 
tension of the act. In fact 96 organiza- 
tions, in total, favor extension of the act. 
Forty-eight Senators have joined to- 
gether to cosponsor legislation to extend 
the Wool Act. At least 15 bills have been 
introduced in the House. 

Mr. Don Clyde, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, is a 
Utahan and a resident of my congres- 
sional district. He is a leader of whom I 
am proud. The organization he repre- 
sents has been the recognized spokesman 
for the sheep producing industry for 92 
years. I am. privileged to quote Mr. Don 
Clyde, and also the Honorable George 
Dewey Clyde, Governor of Utah, and Mr. 
Aiden K. Barton, Utah livestock commis- 
sioner: 

Don CLYDE, PRESIDENT OF THE NaTIONAL Woon 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


We had seen approximately a 50-percent 
reduction in sheep numbers between 1942 and 
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1954. Six years prior to 1954, in 1948 a 25- 
percent cut in the tariff on imports of raw 
wool was negotiated under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Duties on wool textiles were like- 
wise reduced in 1948. Our tariff protection 
was further reduced by the inflation which 
our country experienced between 1942 and 
1954. The drop in the value of the dollar 
when applied to a cents-per-pound duty on 
wool imports, reduced the amount of pro- 
tection which the tariff afforded our industry 
to such an extent that it could not and does 
not compensate for the high-operating costs 
in the sheep industry of the United States as 
compared to costs in foreign producing coun- 
tries. The tariff today represents less than 
one-third of the protection it gave us before 
World War II, 

Due to this suvstantial loss in tariff pro- 
tection and the further fact that our wool 
was going into a Government stockpile under 
a loan program, we requested in 1953 an in- 
vestigation under section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act to confirm our conten- 
tion that further tariff protection was needed. 
As a result of this investigation, the United 
States Tariff Commission found that a tariff 
increase’ was necessary to protect the sup- 
port program for wool. 

However, the administration decided that 
due to the necessity of maintaining the 
friendliest. of relations with our allies, that 
this recommended tariff increase was inad- 
visable. The President had recognized that 
with sheep numbers having been reduced 
from 56 million in 1942 to 31 million in 1952, 
relief for the wool industry was most essen- 
tial. In 1953, he ordered a study made to 
determine what type of program could be 
instituted which would give stability to the 
domestic sheep industry and which would 
also be consistent with the United States 
policy for an expanding foreign trade. We 
cooperated in this study and joined in bring- 
ing the results to you. 

It was recommended that in lieu of tariff 
increases as a method of halting further 
reduction in sheep numbers that the present 
inadequate tariffs be not further reduced 
but that the duties collected should be made 
to do double duty by using these funds for 
the relief of the industry when imports de- 
pressed prices of domestic wool below our 
production costs. It was at that time that 
the Congress passed the National Wool Act. 

I can say without hesitation that this Act 
has been the salvation of the sheep industry 
and if it had not been enacted, I know that 
many producers in the business today would 
have been.forced to reduce their herds or 
liquidate entirely. The National Wool Grow- 
ers Association conducted an extensive sur- 
vey this winter in large sheep producing 
states. Questionnaires were sent to financial 
institutions which make operating loans to 
sheep producers. This survey shows that 
in the western range states the two incentive 
payments made to date under the National 
Wool Act have meant the difference between 
profit and loss for the majority of the sheep 
producers. 

The act has restored confidence and a 
modest profit in the sheep industry, has pre- 
vented considerable liquidation and now 
shows it can provide the needed incentive 
to increase wool production to meet our de- 
fense needs. Furthermore, it has enabled 
wool to move directly into consumption on 
a free market at prices competitive with 
synthetic fibers. Since the Wool Act came 
into operation, not one single pound of wool 
has gone into Government storage. 
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of December 1957 and the Governmen} 
longer has to merchandise wool. Contin. 
tion of our present Wool Act will keep it 
that way. 

Prior to 1954 the Government and the jn. 
dustry had, over a period of years, sought 
ways to halt the declining production of 
wool in the United States. Never before 
has one of them proved successful, There 
have been various loan programs and@ pur- 
chase programs. All of them created Goy. 
ernment stockpiles which in turn continueg 
as a depressant on the open market, 

Hon. Georce DEWEY CLYDE, GoveRnor — 
or UTAH : 


I have recently reviewed the report to 
Congress from the American sheep , 
I have long been aware of the problems of 
the sheep men in Utah and have watched 
with interest the effect of the incentive pay- 
ment program provided by the National 
Wool Act. I am sure it is has been 
to the sheep and wool industry and to the 
small farmers It has brought stability to 
the. industry and in many cases 
the liquidation of long time sheep operators, 
The sheep and wool industry is not ée 
out of the woods, but it is improving: I 


believe an extention of the National Wool - 


Act is essential to continued improvement 
and stability of this industry. 
Mr. ALDEN K. BaRTON, UTAH LIVESTOCK 
Com MISSIONER 


Inasmuch as it was impossible to get a 
tariff high enough to protect the industry, 
the 1954 Wool Act was passed. We feel that 
the Act has saved the sheep industry from 
bankruptcy. 


When foreign wool is allowed to be pur- . 


chased in this country at prices lower than 
the cost of production, the sheep industry 
would be in jeopardy and would result in 
sheep numbers being reduced to a point 
where we may find ourselves ‘in a bad posi- 
tion so far as national defense is concerned. 
We all know that wool is a very important 
product in times of war; in clothing ou 
soldiers as well as our people at home. © 
The sheep industry plays an important 
part in our agricultural economy in the 
Western States. The crop can be harvested 
from many millions of acres of mountain 
ranges and desert lands by sheep that 
would otherwise go to waste. a 
Anything you can do to secure the pai 
sage of this bill will be greatly appreciated, 


as the future of the sheep industry is @ _ 


pendent upon such legislation. ‘ 


The Susceptible and the Unsophisticaled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


_ HON. CLARENCE CANNON s 


OF MISSOURI ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. 
leave granted to extend remarks, 


clude a newspaper clipping as follows » 


Navy TELLS How To UntTre CONGRESS Pusst 
STRINGS 5 


The Navy has just distributed to-its pm 
spective Capitol Hill witnesses & 9S 


pamphlet on how best to get money i 
Congress. eels 
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The handbook offers a number of sugges- 
tions for the individual witness to assist him 
in preparing for and carrying out his 
unique and important assignment. Among 


them are: 
' Be courteous but don’t grovel, 
Be truthful and candid. 
Don’t play politics. 
Don’t underestimate the ability and knowl- 
edge of the interrogator. 
CLASHING ADVICE 


The last of these suggestions seems to 
clash with another which advises the wit- 
ness, in preparing his opening statement for 
the record to proceed on the assumption 
that members of the congressional commit- 
tee are unacquainted with the provisions of 
the proposals under consideration. 

According to the Navy’s handbook, poise, 

usness and the ability to express him- 
self clearly are almost as important in a wit- 
ness as a thorough knowledge of the perti- 
nent subject matter. 

The pamphlet, which is spiced with car- 
toons, was prepared by the Office of Navy 
Secretary Thomas S. Gates, Jr. It doesn’t 
leave a thing to chance. It even recom- 
mends that the witness make a prehearing 
reconnaissance of the committee room to 
determine the best locations for charts and 
the locations of electrical outlets. 

And it urges that all witnesses be re- 
hearsed in a sort of dry run where their 
colleagues can fire questions they think com- 
mittee members might ask. 

Witnesses are warned against distributing 
8 lot of expensive-looking handouts, par- 
ticularly pamphlets that could be called 
propaganda. That is, the handbook adds, 
“unless the value of the information is 
assisting to put the point across outweighs 
the possible criticisms of propaganda and 
waste of Government funds.” 


NOTES CRITICISM 


Taking note of a frequent criticism by 
Congressmen, the handbook states: 

“The witnesses should not bring bulky 
unessential supporting material, or unnec- 
essary people to the hearing. It does not 
look good to have a large number of backup 
witnesses in the hearing room, each with 
bulging briefcases. 

“In hearings where a number of teams are 
required, it is best to organize the teams so 
that only the next team to appear is sitting 
in the hearing room. When one team is 
finished, it should leave the hearing room 
Promptly, and the next standby team, 
quietly enter the room.” 

The handbook advises gentlemanly con- 
duet, even under trying circumstances. 

“Although hostile, critical, or irritating 
Questions are extremely rare, in such cases 
the witness should be slow to answer, and 
never permit any irascibility or annoyance 


in the substance and maner of his ly,” it 
cautions, lee 


May I add, Mr. Speaker; that it has 
my observation that the adroit 
Methods outlined in this article have 
wae proven more effective in another 





_ ANTA’s International Cultural Exchange 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ; 


Monday, February 10,1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, since it 
Was first chartered by the Congress in 
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July 1935 the American National The- 
ater and Academy—ANTA—has gone 
beyond solely encouraging and fostering 
the development of the living theater 
and the theater arts within the United 
States. It has helped to send abroad to 
represent us examples of the finest in 
American theater, music and ballet; 
it has sought to allow the spirit 
of the American story to penetrate 
through where words alone do not reach. 

Mr. President, ANTA, as it is popu- 
larly known, has done especially out- 
standing work in connection with the- 
ater activities in the communities out- 
side of New York, especially in the col- 
lege communities participation in great 
development and encouragement of the 
college theaters. Such theater often 
meets very high standards, which are al- 
most professional standards. 

Latterly, however, Mr. President, 
ANTA, under the outstanding direction 
of Robert C. Schnitzer, as General Man- 
ager, has managed the International 
Cultural Exchange Service for the 
United States, utilizing most effectively 
in the interest of our country about $3 
million a year allocated by the President 
out of the fund for that purpose, in ac- 
cordance with the direction of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, ANTA has done much 
to build up support for what we know to 
be the fact—that we have an extremely 
flourishing cultural activity in the 
United States, 

The American story is not only a story 
of econemic success and industrial pro- 
duction, but a demonstration of how the 
people of the United States under free 
institutions have developed and flowered 
in one of the most magnificient cultures 
civilization has ever known. 

I believe this is a really important 
item for all Senators to read, especially 
now, when we are on the threshold of 
@ new exchange program with coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. If we do 
what we ought to do, there will be re- 
newed emphasis in the Congress on this 
international cultural program as a part 
of our “package” for national security, 
in addition to missiles and rocketry, and 
catching up with weapons; also build- 
ing up areas of weaponry in which we 
occupy a unique position. I thoroughly 
support that position, but I wish to add 
our efforts in cultural exchange, our 
efforts in educational exchange, our ef- 
forts in export and import trade, and 
our efforts in foreign economic and 
technical assistance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an excerpt from the an- 
nual report of the American National 
Theater and Academy. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: - 

The highly independent Times of Indo- 
nesia editorialized: “Once in a generation a 
individual is endowed with the ability 
ject to some brilliant facet 
tion’s art and thereby reveal some- 
its soul. This Martha Graham 
with such virtuosity that she has 
the prevalent notion that Ameri- 
in a cultural wasteland peopled 
gadgets and frankfurters and atom 
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bombs. If ever this paper came perilously 
close to forgetting its policy of leaning 
neither to the East nor to the West, it was 
during Martha Graham week, because this 
talented woman presented something of the 
United States that we could wholeheartedly 
approve of.” 

After jazz-artist Dizzy Gillespie’s entrance 
into Athens simultaneously. with Greek stu- 
dents riots over Cyprus, the Athens press 
was able to headline: “Students Drop Rocks 
and Roll With Dizzy.” 

On the occasion of Eleanor Steber’s ap- 
pearance in the Philippines, the Manila 
Chronicle stated: “One can only be glad that 
the American State Department is continu- 
ing to try an entirely different way of win- 
ning friends and influencing people and has 
been steadily sending us America’s best 
artists. Nothing has been quite so success- 
ful since the capture of Aguinaldo. What an 
immense pleasure it has been to be held 
captive by the symphony of the air or to 
learn pro-Americanism from Martha 
Graham. If this is cultural imperialism, 
then let’s make the most of it.” 

And from Ethiopia, the American Embassy 
reported on the Wilbur de Paris troupe: 
“The general aura of goodwill generated by 
this visit of an American Negro musical 
group was extensive, and the spirit of co- 
operation ‘engendered by the visit has en- 
abled -the Embassy to establish new and 
valuable contacts.” 

These glowing reports from the far cor- 
ners of the earth bear eloquent witness to 
the splendid activities of the International 
Cultural Exchange Service which, since its 
inception in 1954, has been the Government’s 
professional agency for the presentation of 
the American performing arts abroad. At 
that time a new fund was voted by Congress 
to encourage American perfermers to repre- 
sent our Natien’s dramatic, musical, and 
dance talents im fereign areas where unaided 
private enterprise ceuld net afford to pen- 
etrate. In 1956 the Congress voted to con- 
vert this emergency program into a perma- 
nent activity ef the State Department under 
the title “President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations,” and in 
1957, ANTA’s contract was renewed for the 
fourth year. 

In the 3 years after the inception of the 
Government-sponsored activities in Septem- 
ber of 1954, over 80 attractions represent- 
ing the finest examples of American theatri- 
cal and musical life have been assisted to 
tour in 80 foreign countries. Ranging from 
solo artists to groups of 100 or more, they 
have included such world-famed names as 
the Boston, Philadelphia, and New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestras; the 
Ballet Theatre and New York City ballet 
troupes; Benny Goodman’s and Dizzy Gilles- 
pie’s jazz bands; dramatic companies with 
theatrical stars Mary Martin, Helen Hayes, 
and Judith Anderson; opera stars Richard 
Tucker, Eleanor Steber, Blanche Thebom, 
and Marian Anderson; musical productions 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s Oklahoma 
and George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess; the 
modern dance companies of Martha Graham 
and José Limon; instrumental soloists Isaac 
Stern, Gregor Piatigorsky, Ruggiero Ricci, 
Rudolf Serkin, and Eugene Istomin; and the 
Robert Shaw Chorale. 

Demonstrating America’s cultural develop- 
ment in depth have been the Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, and New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestras; the San Francisco 
Ballet; the Westminster Choir of Princeton, 
N. J.; exemplars of native Americana like the 
Jubilee Singers and the Indian artist- 
dancer-singer Tom Two Arrows; orchestral 
conductors Walter Hendl of Dallas and Thor 
Johnson of Cincinnati—among scores from 
the entire Nation. 

To maintain this standard of highest ar- 
tistic achievement, ANTA has appointed 
advisory panels composed of a number of 
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leading authorities in the fields of drama, 
music, and dance. It is the duty of these 
experts to consider the artistic caliber of 
all candidates applying for support, as well 
as to suggest appropriate attractions or per- 
formers who should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the program. To maintain a 
nationwide pevspective in evaluation, the 
panel memberships are representative of the 
performing arts coast to coast and border to 
border. 

After artistic approval has been given by 
the appropriate advisory panel of ANTA, 
each project is submitted in detail to the 
State Department with full information on 
the nature of programs and proposed itiner- 
aries, finances, and transportation arrange- 
ments. Final action is then taken by the De- 
partment on the basis of funds available, ap- 
propriateness of the attraction for the area 
suggested and other factors. In reaching its 
decision, the Department is assisted by the 
opinions of the American diplomatic posts 
abroad and by an advisory interagency com- 
mittee which includes representatives of the 
United States Information Agency, Budget 
Bureau, Defense Department and several 
other agencies. The annual allotment for 
this activity has been approximately $2,- 
250,000, with ANTA’s administrative costs 
being kept at a phenomenally low figure 
of 5 percent of the funds administered, dem- 
onstrating ANTA’s concern for its -position 
as trusteé of public funds. 

ANTA was originally selected as the agency 
to administer the President’s fund because 
of its outstanding history of successful ven- 
tures in the field of cultural exchange. The 
first was the sponsorship in 1949 of the 
American troupe which was assembled in 
response to an invitation of the Danish 
National Theater to present Hamlet at 
Kronborg castle in Elsinore; this was fol- 
lowed the next year by ANTA sponsorship of 
the first great European tour of an American 
ballet company, the Ballet Theater, which 
covered 20 cities in 8 countries in 6 months. 
In 1951, 1952, and 1953, at the request of 
the high commission for Germany, ANTA su- 
pervised the organization and appearances 
of American attractions at the Berlin fes- 
tivals. In the course of those three engage- 
ments, the following American artists and 
attractions were seen by both the Germans 
of West Berlin, and those of East Berlin and 
East Germany who filtered across the line to 
see what the United States had to offer: 
Astrid Varnay and Polyna Stoska as guests 
of the Berlin opera; the Juilliard String 
Quartet; the Hall Johnson Choir; the The- 
ater Guild’s production of Oklahoma, with 
Celeste Holm; Judith Anderson in Robinson 
Jeffers’ Medea; the New York City Ballet; 
Porgy and Bess; and the Ballet Theater. In 
1952, ANTA sponsored the appearance of the 
Virgil Thomson-Gertrude Stein opera, Four 
Saints in three acts, at the Paris Festival of 
Masterpieces of the Twentieth Century. 

Robert C. Schnitzer, having administered 
almost all of the attractions named above, 
Was appointed General Manager of the Presi- 
dent’s program at its inception in 1954 by 
Robert W. Dowling, Chairman of the Board 
of ANTA. Cooperating with the program is a 
special ANTA International Committee, com- 
posed of Mr. Dowling, Chairman; Clarence 
Derwent (President of ANTA), Rosamond 
Gilder (Director of the United States Center 
of the ITI) and Virginia Inness-Brown (Pres- 
ident, Greater New York chapter of ANTA), 
vice chairmen; and Warren Caro (ANTA 
representative on the National Commission 
for UNESCO), George Freedley (secretary of 
ANTA), James Hutchinson (financial man- 
ager of ICES), Roger L. Stevens, treasurer of 
ANTA), Willard Swire (executive director 
of ANTA), Milton Weintraub (representing 
the ANTA Executive Committee), and Robert 
Whitehead (representing the ANTA Board). 

The favorable results of the International 
Cultural Exchange Service in increasing 
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America’s cultural prestige abroad are at- 
tested by voluminous records in ANTA and 
State Department files, which include foreign 
newspaper articles (both critiques and edi- 
torials); ambassadors’ and cultural attachés’ 
official reports, and miscellaneous informal 
communications from foreign officials, plain 
citizens, and independent American. obser- 
vers. The effectiveness of United States per- 
formances is further extended by the use of 
radio, television, films, and newspapers. 

Each artist, before leaving our country, re- 
ceives a thorough briefing as to his responsi- 
bility as a cultural ambassador. We expect 
not only the best performances of which he 
is capable on stage, but, in addition, we 
count upon exemplary behavior off stage. 
American artists have a natural ease in 
meeting the public, endearing them to the 
foreign man in the street. The results re- 
ported from American diplomatic posts and 
foreign newspapers alike indicate the warmth 
with which American actors, dancers, musi- 
cians, and singers take part in local activi- 
ties, such as benefit performances, round- 
table discussions, or simply meeting with 
local artists, newspaper people, and just 
plain citizens. For example: 

When 4,000 Japanese students lined up for 
24 hours to await the-ticket sale of a special 
youth performance, the members of the 
Symphony of the Air orchestra stayed up 
with them all night, walking up and down 
the lines, and talking with them about music 
and any other topic that the students wished 
to discuss. 

When Isaac Stern, one of our greatest vio- 
linists, performed in Iceland, he turned back 
his fee to pay for equipping of a-hi-fi music 
room in the local university so that the stu- 
dents could have the benefit of fine music 
continuously, rather than just a few times a 
year. 

When Jose Limon took his modern dance 
troupe to South America, in addition to the 
performances, he gave lecture demonstra- 
tions in the Spanish language which brought 
to the docal press representatives, students, 
and teachers an advance understanding of 
the place of modern dance in the American 
theatrical scene. 


In India, Tom Two Arrows, a full-blooded 
American Indian, completed his demonstra- 
tions of American Indian music and dance 
by teaching the younger members of his 
audiences how to make their own American 
Indian costumes and implements from lotal 
materials. 

When the Porgy and Bess company played 
Yugoslavia, the citizens of Belgrade were 
delighted and astounded to see them playing 
“foos-ball” in the street before the hotel 
with some Yugoslav youngsters whom they 
had befriended. 

Recently, several foundations have indi- 
cated their awareness of and confidence in 
this program by alloting funds for support 
of international exchange of the performing 
erts, with the stipulation that their contri- 
butions are to be administered by ANTA. 
Among those so participating are the Rocke- 
feller, the Asia, and the Old Dominion Foun- 
dations, thereby demonstrating once 
the American custom of cooperation between 
Government and private agencies, for the 
common welfare. 

In administering the International Cul- 
tural Exchange Service program, ANTA serves 
as catalytic agent, mediator, organizer, con- 
troller, and buffer for the various forces 
which must be coordinated to achieve the 
most effective service of the national inter- 
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Congress and the public a new appreciation 
for the American theater and its artists. 
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Income of Small Business, Farmer; 


Must Be Brought Up To Balance With 
Payrolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, data com. 
piled by Carl H. Wilken, 
analyst for the Raw Materials National 
Council, graphically emphasizes’ the loss 
of purchasing power. suffered by farmers 
and small business since 1950. ros 

For the period 1946-50, farmers and 
small-business men had a total a 
annual income of $35.6 billion. In 1957, 
these two groups had a total income of 
$40.9 billion, or an increase of only 148 
percent. 7 


On the other hand, the payroll in the 


United States moved up from an ayer. 
age annual total of $136.5 billion during 
the 1946-50 period to $257 billion ih 
1957, or an increase of 88.3 percent. 

As Mr. Wilken properly points out, any 
efficient and profitable operation of our 
economy must maintain a balance be- 
tween the various factors which total 
our national income. There is no such 
balance today, and it is farmers and 
small-business men who have suffered. 
Furthermore, it is obvious that the in- 
come of farmers and small business can- 
not be brought up to balance with pay- 
rolls unless and until farm prices are 
restored to their 1946-50 balance, or 
parity. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a serious problem, 
Unless forthright and corrective action 
is taken during the present session of 
Congress, the loss of purchasing power 
of farmers and small business will not 
only continue in 1958, but may very well 
be even greater. 

As part of my remarks, I desire to in- 
clude the data compiled by Mr. Wilken, 
which follows: : 
TaBLe I.—End result of our economy in 1957 

[1946-50 as 100] 
1946-50: Billion 

National income_..........---.-- $211.0 


Any efficient and profitable operation of 
our economy must maintain a balance be 


tween the six factors which total our 0® ] 


tional income. In 1946-50 the total 


represented 64.7 percent of the national it~ 
come. For accuracy as a normal, this cm — 


be compared to the 10-year average 
of 648 percent. The only way pa 


be met is through production times ti? 


price at which. goods and services are 
Therefore, to obtain a comparative 
in 1957 the payroll is used as a 


income needs for the different groups 
SECOND QUARTER 1957 Be 


Payrolls, $257 billion: To meet this ne ’ 


rol we should have a national 
$397 billion as the payroll now being 





yrolls cal 
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1958 
64. t of that amount. Our compara- 
ple situation in 1957 should be as follows: 


[In billions} 





ENT LOSS, STATE AND NATIONAL, FROM TAX 
REVENUE, DUE TO THE LOSS OF $50 BILLION IN INCOME, 
$17 BILLION (ESTIMATED) 





Te ee 
Labor to mect the current payroll at a price level of 
: ot 1947-49 as 100 should be producing 155 per- 
‘of 1947-49. December production was producing a 
national income rate of $347 billion. 
3 


+ Rapid increase in interest was due to 2 factors—in- 
eroase in interest rates and excessive debt following 
1946-50. 


+ Estimated. 

+ Most of the loss in raw material income due to drop 
in metal and other raw materials since Jan. 1, 1957. 
Up to point, other raw materials were in approxi- 
mate ratio to national income due to stockpiling and 
deficit spending for goods using mineral raw niaterials, 





Honor to Whom Honor Is Due 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave just granted me to extend remarks 
in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, I am in- 
cluding a richly merited tribute paid by 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police to the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, as follows: 

RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE HONORABLE J. 
Encak Hoover, DirecTor, FEDERAL BUREAU 
OF INVESTIGATION 
Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, 

Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

tion, has by his leadership of the FBI, his 

Personal integrity, and his cooperation with 

law enforcement throughout the United 

States, exemplified the highest ideals of a 

law enforcement administration; and 

Whereas during the 33 years the Honorable 
J. Edgar Hoover has been the Director of the 
FBI, he has contributed immeasurably to 
Taising the standards and promoting the 
growth of, and obtaining public support and 
Tespect for, law enforcement through the 
Provision of training, laboratory, identifica- 
tion and administration of the uniform crime 

program; and 

Whereas by his continued effective op- 
Position to the nationalization of police 
forees of America, he has greatly strength- 
ened law enforcement at all levels of gov- 
‘tument: Now, therefore, be it 


of leadership, 
Cooperation, in 2 
be it further tegrity and efficiency; and 
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Resolved, That cepies of this resolution 


the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and to the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover. 
foregoing resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the delegates to the 64th Annual 
Conference of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, assembled at Honolulu, 
T. H., October 3, 1957. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the official seal of the 


association this lst day of November 1957. 


Leroy E. WIKE, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, supplementing this 
splendid compliment to one of the truly 


- great men of our times, may I say that it 


is‘my considered opinion that no one in 
the history of this or any other country 
has contributed so much to the safety 
and security of property and human life 
as has Mr. Hoover and the efficient or- 
ganization he has constructed and so 
ably directed. 





Sputnik Challenge Brings Maturity te 
United States Mind, Prelate Tells Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid and penetrating ad- 
dress made by the Most Reverend Rich- 
ard J. Cushing, D. D., archbishop of Bos- 
ton, at the Fifth Annual Journalists’ 
Mass, celebrated in Our Lady of the Rail- 
ways Chapel, South Station, Boston, 
Mass., on February 2, 1958. 

The address follows: 

[From the Boston Pilot of February 8, 1958] 
SPUTNIK CHALLENGE BRINGS MATURITY TO 

UNITED STATES MIND, PRELATE TELLS PRESS— 

Puony Prace Pieas SHOULD Not CLovup 

STarK POLITICAL REALITIES 

The climate in which we meet this year 
fs somewhat different from that of earlier 
years. I seem to detect certain attitudes 
and anxieties which we have never expe- 
rienced in the past. They represent a kind 
of sickness in the air over America, a sick- 
Ness generated by small objects sent into 
space by Soviet scientists. We can diagnose 
it as a combination of disappointment and 
alarm—two qualities which have never led 
in any direction save toward servility and 
despair. 

This strange malady will remain with us 
despite our own satellite—the Explorer— 
for it is reported that we still trail the Rus- 
sians by 5 years in the field. 

What is this sickness? It is a negative 
and unproductive disposition calculated to 
make efféctive action well-nigh impossible. 
A climate of fear or even mere Apprehension 
creates anxiety which should be spent in di- 
recting constructive programs toward new 
attainments in every field of American life. 

We must not pretend that the Soviet suc- 
cess with the -satellites has not been a 
formidable one, despite our own similar suc- 
cesses; the Russian accomplishment has been 
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immensely significant, particularly since the 
American way has always been to be first— 
first in efficiency, first in power, and first in 
accomplishment. 


AMERICAN MYTH 


It has been our tradition for generations to 
produce everything that is biggest and fast- 
est and finest, to lead a world only waiting 
to follow the path of progress we have opened. 
This is the American dream and indeed the 
American myth. It is time that our great 
balloon of super-success was properly punc- 
tured, and punctured it was when the Rus- 
sians beat us into outerspace. 

The ruins of this once great symbol have 
left us desolate. Suddenly we have been 
forced to acknowledge that American tech- 
nology and American science, at least in this 
dramatic sphere of satellite production, is no 
longer leading the world, despite our own 
recent successes; that we have, in fact, taken 
second place to a nation which for 40 years 
has never played the game according to the 
rules. 

Probably it does not amount to a catas- 
trophe but to a blessing. Our pride, our dis- 
position of superiority has been our most 
forbidding, or at least our most unlovely, 
characteristic and, because it was in reality 
an illusion, it was resented by our friends and 
mocked by our enemies all over the world. 
Nothing is more significant for men or for 
nations than to know themselves. 

To be sure, we have many virtues as a na- 
tion, but we were never destined—and no 
nation is destined—to be first in every step 
of progress, always to be leading the proces- 
sion of its peers, never to be outdone in ac- 
complishments. This was part of our youth- 
ful vanity as an expanding and powerful Na- 
tion; to see it pass should be a sign of new 
maturity. 

GROWING PAINS 

But to pass from youth to more mature 
days is the most trying time of human life, 
and nations must suffer their growing pains 
as well. I have a feeling that the appearance 
of the Soviet space satellites, prior to our 
own, signified the passing ofan age for Amer- 
icans; an age of enthusiasm and excitement 
and expansion, an age of heady pride, bound- 
less passion, and unmatched power. We may 
never see those days again, but what was 
great and what was good in those days must 
be made to live on, while what was less 
worthy of,us may be allowed to pass quietly 
into history. 

With typical American adaptability, we 
have already begun the work of transforma- 
tion, It has begun in a fashion which should 
be encouraging; it has begun in self-analysis. 

Here however we have a very troublesome 
possibility. Because we have a fog of appre- 
hension, almost of alarm, about us we are 
not seeing ourselves in true outline; we are 
indulging in a kind of helter-skelter self- 
criticism about education, scientists, inter- 
service rivalry, etc., which is going to push 
us further into the mire of pessimism. A 
self-scrutiny that judges too harshly is just 
as bad, or even worse, than one that judges 
too favorably. The fact is that neither one 
is a just appraisal. 

I recently heard a radio commentator use 
the expression that America was running 
scared, his opinion was that this was a 
good thing because we never did anything 
as a Nation till we had to do it, but when 
we had to do it we always did it well. This 
view is one that we would not all share; 
for my own part I feel that we should not 
be running scared and even less should we 
be thinking scared. ‘ 

We must’ not be frightened into crash 
programs of any kind in order to be saying 
that we are doing something. Something 
is not better than nothing, if the something 
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is the wrong thing. Action can be worse 
than inaction when the action is fit-advised. 
The world now knows that we were capable 
all the time of being the first with a satellite 
into outer space. That we were not may 
yet prove to be a blessing in disguise. 
CRASH PROGRAM 


I also detect in the climate of the times 
a certain amount of false enthusiasm for 
peace encouraged by the possibility of a 
erash program of summit conferences. We 
forget that when the Gemmunists speak of 
peace they identify it with the abolition of 
capitalism and democracy and the estab- 
Itshment of the worldwide society ef the 
Communist state. 

In the reeerds of history, there are few 
hoaxes perpetrated over and ever again se 
often, victimizing such large populations and 
so many nations on such a wide scale, and 
bringing abeut such advamee toward world 
conquest as the Communist ery of peace. 

We had an experience with this double- 
talk about peace in our very first relations 
with Soviet Russia back in 1938. Then it 
was that the United States—on November 
26, 1933—took the step of recognizing Soviet 
Russia. The forwarding of was the 
prominent reason given by the President of 
the United States and the “President” of the 
Soviet Union in their declarations describing 
this act of recognition. 

But the Communists’ press immediately 
let the comrades know that peace, as we 
Americans understood it, was not the peace 
the Soviet regime was talking abeut. In a 
front page editorial on November 26, 1933, 
the Red organ in the United States showed at 
some length that the Communist idea of 
peace was indeed the very opposite to our 
own. 

In an editorial entitled “Recognition ef the 
U.S. 8S. R.,” the defunet Daily Worker stated: 
“The Gommunist Party ef the. United States 
section of the Communist International 
points out that the enly guaranty of peace 
is the abolition of capitalism. Its main task 
is to destroy capitalism in the United States.” 

This Red organ said quite frankly that 
the overthrow of the Government of this 
country was an essential to peace as the 
Communists defined it. And this is perfect- 
ly logical from the Red viewpoint, since we 
know that the Communists consider it to be 
impossible to obtain lasting peace until that 
earthy paradise, the Communist society, has 
been established. 

‘Therefore, the way to win peace, from the 
Kremlin viewpoint, is to set up the world 
Soviet dictatorship, which Nikita Khru- 
shchev predicted when he said over CBS tele- 
vision that our grandchildren, here in Amer- 
ica, will live under socialism. 

The recognition of Soviet Russia brought 
no prospect of world peace; it brought the 
reality of endless strife. Ever since that 


that the word “peace” as it was acted out by 
Moscow meant war or at least Soviet world 

conquest. 
This false talk of peace was detected clear- 
ly by His Holiness Pope Pius XI, some 30 
of hew communism 
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pretend to be the most zealous 
and propagandists in the 

world amity. Yet at the same 
up a class warfare which 

blood to flew, and realizing 
offers no internal guaranty , 
have recourse to unlimited armaments.” 
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I might add that tie conquest ef every 
country by the Communists from the rape 
of Poland to the massacre of Hungary was 
justified by their phony peace program. 

All of this brings me to the point that 
is most significant for newspaper people. 
We acknowledge that these_are days of 
anxiety—many problems press upon us for 
solution which will need our best brains and 
eur best efforts before they are settled. But 
we must acknowledge to that there is a feel- 
ing clearly akin to alarm among most of our 
people. To pretend otherwise would be to 
deny the facts that are plainly before us. 

It is time for all of us to change the eli- 
mate of apprehension, and the atmosphere 
ef complacency. Your work in this regard 
can be invaluable. 

INTERPLAY 

The function of newspapers is te inform, 
to enlighten, to bring to the reader the news 
of the world and the ehanging events which 
make contemporary history. But equally 
important is the necessity of seeing the 
news of the day in its context of under- 
standing the essential interplay ef events, of 
recognizing how one fact may be entwined 
by cause and effect with certain others. 
This contextual presentation, as I like to 
call it, is the true function of the news- 
paper and its means that every news event 
is placed in its proper authentic fecus for 
the understan of the average reader. 

Plainly it is not enough to gather the news 
nor even to print it; it must be written with 
an understanding of men and history which 
makes its true meaning and implications 
unmistakable for the one who reads it. 

This is a difficult task, especially when we 
know that it must be accomplished in com- 
petition with deadlines. But when ft is not 
done, or when it is done inmeffectually, it 
creates confusion in the public mind and as 
a@ consequence clouds the public judgment, 
More perhaps than any other medium, news- 
papers determine the climate ef the com- 
munity and set the tone of the public mind. 
If they allow themselves to be irresponsible 
er over-excited, these same qualities are 
caught. by the public. Our days, more than 
any time we have known, have no room for 
hysteria, they require information, calcu- 
lation, sound judgment, and constructive 
action. 

America despite the objection of many is 
still what she has always been—a nation of 
free and brave citizens whe are net above 
making mistakes, but not belew anyone else 
in the pursuit of glory. We have not lost our 
international self-respect because the So- 
viets were ahead of us and sent two satel- 
lites before ours into outer space. We have 
not, I hope, fallen victims to the peace hoax 
of the enemy. 


and improve it wherever possible. 

of the mists of fear let us drink in the 
fresh breath of faith; instead of anxiety let 
us know the ancient Christian virtue of 
hope, and instead of paralysis en the one 
side and muddied frenzy on the other let 


American Students Abroad: 


Ambassadors? ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


lowing pamphlet published January 28, 
1958, by the Maxwell Graduate 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syra. 
cuse University, shows conclusively that 
American students abroad are not pre. 
pared to be the good-will ambassadors 
we so desperately need today. Their ig. 
norance of basic faets is appalling, 
must train them. Following is the text 
of the pamphlet: 

AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD: Goon-Wug, 

AMBASSADORS? 


In recent years many sententious words 
have been written about Americans traveling 
beyond our borders and how they represent 
the United States. President Bisenhower 
himself took of the role which 
millions ef our fellow citizens play in fur 
thering foreign policy when he designated 
each recipient of an American passport as 4 
good-will ambassador of the United States, 

How well are some of these good-will am- 
bassadors prepared for their new experi- 
ence? Can they really handle 
about pressing issues in the United 
such as racial segregation, defense 
or juvenile delinquency? Are they 
te discuss and honestly interpret. the 
“ard of living of Americans or their 
values? How well can they communicate 
any language except English? And do 
knew much about the setting, the 
tions, the way of life in the very counties 

which they are visiting? ae 

During the summer of 1957, with the 
sistance of the Council on Student Travd, 

the Netherlands Office of Foreign Student 
Relations, and the Cunard Line, the Maxwell 


More than _ 1,000 estionnaires weft 
ai by the Maxwell 
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1958 
erican society. No less than 80 
yoo . ie from families with incomes 
the United States average. And every 
one of these 510 Americans were entering a 
foreign country within a few days after filling 
out the Maxwell School questionnaire. 
LANGUAGE FACILITY 

second generation Americans have repeat- 
edly rejected their linguistic heritage in the 
to melt into United States society 
and join native American peer groups. This 
well-known loss of foreign language com- 
munication appears even more vividly when 
surveying @ group just about to visit the 
continent of their fathers. About 20 per- 
cent of the sample were the offspring of 

nts or had lived in homes where a 
foreign language was often spoken. Yet 
fewer than 5 percent of these second- 
generation Americans claimed to speak the 

with any facility. 

The most important question about for- 
eign language skill, however, touched the 
preparation given for this first overseas ex- 

by American high schools and col- 
Four hundred and seventy-two of the 


from 6 months to 6 years, the average being 
slightly over 2 years. Twenty percent of the 
respondents had studied 2 foreign languages. 
Given all the time they wanted, these 472 
young men and women were asked to trans- 


eign language : . 
“Iam going to Europe. My mother is at 
home. She will write to me often while 
wel. There are many interesting things 
in a foreign country. I like to eat 
walk slowly through the streets, and 
the night in a clean, inexpensive 


Lore 


”» 


The overwhelming number of responses 
were in French, Spanish, and German, with 
& scattering of Italian, Yiddish, and Rus- 
sian, There was no appreciable difference in 
competence between those who had heard a 
foreign language used in their homes and 
those who came from fully English-speaking 
parents or relatives. The fina} results were 
scored at Syracuse University as follows: 


E 


Percent 
Wey Mitiefactory.... 2-2 cle. 30 
Awkward or incomprehensible. _....... 49 
No attempt made__..........u.....__. 21 


of eens good will ambassadors, 

, all of whom had been exposed to 

& foreign language in secondary and/or col- 

legiate education and all of whom had addi- 

tional motivation to know a foreign lan- 

guage by virtue of the very trip on which 

they had embarked, only 30 percent could 

& simpie paragraph of translation 

ly. One person in five did not 

the translation or abandoned the 

eflort after a scribble. Almost half the re- 

Spondents were very faulty in elementary 

or so inaccurate in word. order, 

grammar, and sense as to be incomprehen- 

tible. These results were obtained through 

8 written exercise without limitation of time. 

the instant verbalization of such 

required by ordinary conversation 
ve produced even poorer results. 

ORIENTATION TO EUROPE 


Another test of the good will ambassadors 
Was their orientation to 
oe short, factual questions such as: 
4 country produces more steel annu- 
ee F ooei aia i ona have 
ewer people than Italy? ere are 

Serbia and Croatia? In which cities would 


would 


you find the Louvre? the Colosseum? West- 


the Parthenon? and so forth. 


mores, 
cultures. The result were scored 
“tthe Maxwell School as follows: 
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“Well oriented, 37 percent. 

Very superficial, 56 percent. 

Poorly oriented, 7 percent. 

_ ‘The answers were generously graded— 
with no requirement of correct spelling or 
absolutely precise data. When, for example, 
the university-level respondents were asked 
to name any Italian novelist, poet or 
painter in the last 150 years, 76 per- 
cent could not think of one, such as Man- 
zoni, Carducci, Leopardi, Verga, D’Anmunzio, 
or Malaparte, Levi, Silone, Moravia, or Modi- 
gliani. Almost 50 percent of the respond- 
ents could not recall a single writer from 
Germany in either the 19th or 20th century: 
such men as Goethe, Ntetzsche, Hauptmann, 
Rilke, or Thomas Mann, to name a few. 

More Americans have probably landed in 
France over the course of the last century 
than in any other country of Europe; 
French is still pursued more than any other 
foreign language in United States schools; 
there is good evidence that Americans know 
more about the history and literature of 
France than of any other non-English-speak- 
ing country. Yet 50 percent of our select 
sample of young Americans en route toa 
Europe believed that divorce was not al- 
lowed by law in France. And despite the 
contributions of Scandinavia to the Amer- 
ican way of life and the fact that many of 
these travelers would soon be setting foot 
in 1 of the 3 Scandinavian countries, 
70 percent of them could not name one 
country in which the state church was 
Lutheran. 

The questionnaire also revealed that as 
soon as one turned from the main land- 
marks of our western European heritage, 
orientation knowledge declined rapidly; 
while most of the respondents knew where 
the Colosseum was, few apparently ~had 
heard of Madrid’s great art museum, the 
Prado; and very few could identify Hagia 
Sophia, the mosque in Istanbul, Turkey, 
which has been called “the supreme achieve- 
ment of Byzantine art, as well as one of the 
world’s greatest buildings”. At the time of 
administering the questionnaires north 
Africa was an intensely troubled center of 
European and American foreign policy. Yet 
90 percent of the respondents had no 
idea where Berbers were to be found. 


ORIENTATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


Ambassadors of good will, even university- 
level students from the upper economic 
brackets who are en rotite to Europe, may 
possibly be excused for their unawareness 
of the history, geography, culture, or con- 
temporary society of a foreign country. But 
the prime function of an ambassador is to 
represent his own country to the outside 
world. How well do our young Americans 
travelling abroad stack up as knowledgeable 
Americans? 

Eleven fundamental questions were asked. 
Among them were: In what year is the next 
United States presidential election? About 
how many people live in the United States 
today? 

Again the answers were scored gener- 
ously. Precise figures were not sought, but 
some index to the image of the United States 
which these American travellers held and 
which, presumably, they might relay over- 
seas. The results were sorted at the Maxwell 
School as follows: 


Percent 
We: CUNO ns oo i ce 36 
VeRy SUROTIIRA oi sic nie bess 47 
Poorly oriented_.......... seein ic discsitaiabign 17 


The questions not only dealt with the com- 
position of the American population, but 
also asked, for example, which American 
novelist—or poet—or playwright—the re- 
spondent would recommend to people he 
met abroad in order to reflect the contem- 
porary way of life in the United States. 
Ernest Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, and Wil- 
liam Faulkner, were cited as novelists as well 
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as Scott. Fitzgerald, Sinclair Lewis, John 
Steinbeck, even Paddy Chayevsky and 
Howard Fast. But 30 percent of the respond- 
ents could not think of one important 20th 
century American novelist. Among the 
Playwrights the names of Arthur Miller, 
Tennessee Williams, Eugene O'Neill, ap- 
peared most often, but about 50 percent 
of the respondents could think of no Ameri- 
can playwright whom they might mention 
to foreign friends interested in the contem- 
porary United States. 

Comparisons between American and for- 
eign standards of living form a vital part of 
understanding world politics. Pounds, 
francs, and lire can be translated into dol- 
lars to find out what a European family earns, 
but, for comparison, what is the average in- 
come of an American family? At the time 
of the questionnaire $5,000 a year would have 
been about right, but 16 percent of the sam- 
ple thought that the average was over $7,000 a 
year. More than two-thirds of these young 
Americans en route to Europe had very little 
idea of the Roman Catholic or Jewish com- 
position of the United States population. 
Any answer between 24 million and 48 mil- 
lion for the Catholics was counted as cor- 
rect; any answer between 4 million and 12 
million was counted as correct for the Jews. 
Guesses about the Catholics ranged up to 75 
million; guesses about the Jews were con- 
sistently higher than the acceptable range. 
And those respondents who couldn’t distin- 
guish between thousands or millions in their 
answers were simply not counted in the 
results. 

No single aspect of American society is 
more widely discussed overseas than the role 
of the Negro in the United States. There is 
a bitter joke current in American circles in 
many foreign capitals of the world that what- 
ever discussion an American abroad may 
begin—whether it be budgetary controls or 
soil conservation—the rejoinder is likely to 
be, “Yes, but what about your Negro prob- 
lem?” One of the questions put to the young 
Americans going abroad for the first time was, 
“About how many Negroes would you say 
are in the United States?” Sixty percent of 
the respondents could not even make a close 
guess: any figure betwen 10 million and 25 
million was acceptable, but only 4 out of 10 
in this selected sample of Americans going 
overseas had a rough idea of the number of 
Negroes in the United States. 

Another prominent issue of American life 
especially interesting to people overseas, is 
the immigration policy of the United States. 
These travelers en route to Europe were 
asked, “About how many aliens a year do you 
think are admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence?” Any figure between 
75,000 and 500,000 was considered reasonable. 
Yet 80 percent of the sample answers either 
had no idea or guessed outside the allowable 
range. 


EDUCATION AND OVERSEASMANSHIP 


An orientation questionnaire is a limited 
device for ascertaining types of information 
that a respondent has at the tip of his 
tongue. It is not an index of intelligence, 
but of interest. Many of these young Amer- 
icans who could not recall population fig- 
ures or famous novelists might have been 
able to reel off dozens of batting averages in 
the National League, describe an infinite 
variety of wild flowers, or recite every pop- 
plar song on this week’s Hit Parade. 

We have no special interest in quiz con- 
tests. The mobilization of unrelated infor- 
mation without any capacity for organiza- 
tion and judgment is a trick performance of 
a blotter brain. But an American citizen 
who goes abroad fs often appraised as a rep- 
resentative of the United States and he does 
interpret, consciously or not, the institu- 
tions and mores of his society. Without 
some background information about the 
United States he flounders in a sea of se- 
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rious questions put to him by his foreign 
associates and fails to relate his observations 
to a dispassionate intellectual framework. 
Without an appreciation of the country 
which he is visiting, an American may plow 
into shallow judgments and atrocious in- 
sults. And without some linguistic skill he 
is forever limited in his communication to 
only one way of looking at the world. 

Probably no test has yet been devised to 
indicate the honesty, the selflessness, the 
humor, or the human compassion which 
serve an individual so well at home or 
abroad. None of us would assert that proper 
orientation assures a successful goodwill am- 
bassador. But it undoubtedly helps’ any 
United States citizen traveling, living, and 
working in a foreign country. 

Whether the schools and universities of 
the United States, engrossed with purely do- 
mestic problems or harried by the pressures 
for job training, have fully taken into con- 
sideration the new international content of 
American life is the main question. If one 
and one-half .million Americans are going 
abroad this year, and possibly more the next, 
should we not make every effort both in the 
academic curriculum and in special training 
programs to equip our “ambassadors” with 
the data and the discernment which pro- 
mote goodwill? 





Wyoming Valley (Pa.) Residents Could 
Evacuate in 90 Minutes in Event of 
Attack 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of February 6, 
1958, which discloses that civil defense 
officials state that most residents of 
Wyoming Valley could evacuate that 
area within 90 minutes in event of an 
attack: 


VALLEY Persons CovuLD PLee In 90 MINUTES 
DEFENSE MEETING TOLD 


Thiry West Side and county civil defense 
officials met last night at the Kingston 
House for an intensive briefing session on 
current civil defense problems in light of in- 
ternational developments. Col. Prank Town- 
end, county civil defense director and Her- 
bert Hawke, director of sector III, which in- 
cludes all West Side communities, presided 
at the conference. 

Colonel Townend told civil defense officials 
from Plymouth, Luzerne, Swoyersville, Prin- 
gle, Forty Fort, Edwardsville, Courtdale and 


the printer’s. He pointed out that expe- 
rience in World War II at Nagasaki and 


of the valley provide excellent shelters and 
that evacuation of all residents of the valley 
to points of safety beyond the mountains 
was practicable. One-way traffic in automo- 
biles, in conjunction with leeal pedestrian 
traffic, will make it possible to move most 
people from the valley to safety in one and 
one-half hour, 

Herman Wagner, deputy county director, 
outlined the functions of the county control 
center, currently located. in the court house 
basement. Wagner stressed that in the case 
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of evacuation, alternate county control cen- 
ters would be established at Dallas and in 
Mountaintop. Communications between 
control centers and mobile units in the field 
was explained by County Communications 
Chief Jack Curtis. He stressed that civil de- 
fense radio stations are tested each week, 
and that 3 master control stations plus 15 
mobile units are currently being employed. 
In addition, sector III police and fire radio 
nets can be tied in with the civil defense 
net. 

Great progress in organization .of mass 
care centers was reported by Mrs. Gordon 
Bell, county mass care director. While at 
present only the Forty Fort Methodist 
Church is organized to handle ‘evacuees or 
homeless persons, a total of 19 additional 
church groups recently applied for training 
in setting up mass care centers. This train- 
ing is provided at no charge by the Red 
Cross. Medical progress was also reported by 
Colonel Townend. Three first aid units, each 
capable of carnig for 1,000 casualties, are on 
hand in the county; with one each in Hazle- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre and Dallas. 

For the first time, Civil Air Patrol repre- 
sentatives were on hand at a Sector Civil 
Defense meeting, and Lt. John Andrucik re- 
ported what his organization could furnish 
during a natural or wartime disaster. 


Nick Souchik, county administrator and 
John Sicher, county public relations direc- 
tor, reported to the sector III officials on 
services and material available from their 
departments to aid in increasing the scope 
of civil defense work. 

Officials present from sector III included: 
Joseph M. Ryan, Jr., and Robert C. Morgan, 
Forty Fort; Ralph Gray, J. H. Kritsberger 
and Thomas Shone, Courtdale; John A. Ros- 
nick, Herbert Hawke, Leonard Cawley, Lu- 
zerne; James Bird, Plymouth; Anthony 
Hjrzinski, George Lawrence, Swoyersville; 
William I. Martin, Edris Williams and Bry- 
den S. McIntyre, Kingston; Peter Konon, 
Frank Nemshick and Stephen Hydock, Ed- 
wardsville; Peter Kowalchik, Theodore Levit- 
ski and Stanley Scruitski, Pringle Borough. 





Thaddeus Kosciusko 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we are thinking im terms of the inter- 
national aspects of the freedom of man, 
it may be hard for us to realize that 
almost 200 years ago the fight for free- 
dom was also international. One of the 
best examples of this is a man whose 
birthplace was Poland, but whose vi- 
brant patriotism and humanity have 
given him world renown. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was born in the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, an integrated 
part of Poland, on February 12, 1746. 
From then until his. death in Switzer- 


fighters 
rights as George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and the Marquis de 
Lafayette. 
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His story begins as an American sye- 
cess story often does. Raised by te 
mother and an elderly uncle, educateg 
at home, he early gained notice for his 
unusual ability and energy. His mili. 
tary education begun at a cadet 

in Warsaw was completed with the aid 
of the state in Germany, Italy, ang 
France. It was fine training for one 
who was to impress his ability upon the 
American people and the world as q 
master strategist. 

He returned to Poland in 1774, now 
with the rank of captain of the artillery, 
It is likely that he would have remained 
there except for the fact that he fel] in 
love with a pupil ofthis named Ludwika, 
Her father intervened as they attempted 
to elope and Kosciusko fled to Paris in 
1776. 

It was fortunate for America that he 
did. Silas Deane was in Paris promot. ~ 
ing the cause of American independence, 
To Kosciusko a trip to the new Repub- 
lic was a great opportunity to put some 
of his personal ideas about human lib- 
erty into practice. If this American 
venture would succeed, would it not be 
easier to make liberal reforms on the 
continent and especially in his beloved 
Poland? 

The American experiment was suc- 
cessful and so was Kosciusko. From 
his first major task, fortifications on the 
Delaware, George Washington embarked 
to defeat the Hessians on Christmas Eve, 
His ‘second job involved him in the 
strategy for the Battle of Saratoga. 
The American victory there was the 
turning point in the war and Kosciuske 
received his due praise. He was as- 
signed next to West Point, where he’ 
worked until 1780; then he participated 
brilliantly in the final battle at York- 
town. 

A grateful America bestowed upon 


land, and the rank of brigadier general. 
But, although he said, “I regard the 
United States of America as my second 
country,” the cause of freedom was call- 
ing him from his homeland. 

Poland was already advanced com- 
pared to some European countries. 
Kosciusko wanted to see it resemble 
more closely. 
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genship. He was now a citizen of three 
countries. 

His American sojourn until May 1798 
was welcome respite from Europe. Here 
he could see freedom in practice, liberty 
in operation, He and Tom Jefferson 
could discuss their common interests 
in France, the rights of man, art, and 
gardening. Jefferson said of him: 

He is the purest son of liberty that I have 
ever known, the kind of liberty which ex- 
tends to all. : 

But he could not forget Poland. 
Again he went to France to plead Napo- 
Jeon’s aid for restoration of Poland, but 
the ambitious First Consul would not 
commit himself to a free Poland. 
Neither, in later years, would the Con- 
gress of Vienna hear his pleas. 

Kosciusko could not believe that Po- 
land and the cause of freedom were 
dead. He continued to hope and work 
for that end until his death and his 
words and deeds helped countless others 
not to give up hope. In this time of 
darkness in Poland, his voice must still 
remind us that Poland is not dead and 
will never be, so long as the people have 
freedom in their hearts. The sons of 
Poland who know the taste of freedom 
and her other friends must not rest un- 
til Kosciusko’s dream comes true, in 
Poland and throughout the world. 





The Law Is an Ass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Evening Star of February 5, 
1958, there appeared an editorial com- 
menting upon the remarks and action of 
Judge Edward M. Curran, United ‘States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, upon the occasion of release of a 
prisoner under ruling known as the 
Mallory case. 

It is my opinion that the judge indi- 
cated the extreme effects of this ruling 
to the detriment of effective law enforce- 
ment. I further think this editorial 
Properly brings into focus the importance 
of early action by Congress to overcome 
the effects of this Supreme Court de- 

As ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee now studying the ef- 
fects of several of the recent rulings I 
have urged such prompt action. I ask 
that this editorial be included in the 
Recorp that another of the far-reaching 


‘ 


Tesults of this decision may be brought 


and the public. 

The editorial follows: 

“Tue Law Is a Ass” 

“Now, while I do not agree with the Su- 
nt Geciaton (in the Mallory-case) 
dude ¢ — can do about it,” said 

released the prisoner. The prisoner 
had been picked up by the police in their 
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search for a brutal, vicious mugger. His 
injured victim's only recollection was of the 
clothes worn by his assailant. A man wear- 
ing such clothes was picked up for question- 
ing. Within a few minutes after the ques- 
tioning began, he confessed. Under the 
judge’s interrogation, the policeman ad- 
mitted that in talking to the prisoner he 
hoped he might obtain a confession. And 
the law—as now interpreted in Mallory—set 
him free. 

“If the law supposes that, the law is a 
ass—a idiot,” remarked Dickens’ Mr. Bumble. 
More and more people, including distin- 
guished laymen and lawyers, are agreeing 
with Mr. Bumble. And we wish the House 
Judiciary Committee now looking into the 
Mallory decision would sit down with the 
prosecutors and some of Washington’s higher 
police officers and talk to them—even off the 
record—not about the confusing rhetoric of 
the Mallory decision, but about what the 
police are supposed to do under its interpre- 
tations. The anarchy on Washington’s 
streets is dreadful. As events will continue 
to demonstrate, the law-enforcement ma- 
chinery is being hampered to a degree that 
we do not believe is generally understood. 

As the days grow longer, there may be 
some seasonal decrease in the number of 
afterdark purse snatchings and yokings. 
But we find no comfort in the slight decrease 
in such crimes in January, as compared with 
the same period a year ago. For the trend 
in the past 6 months is headed the other 
way. More policemen on the streets may 
help. More publicity, centering on this dis- 
graceful and otttrageous field of crime, may 
also help. But as any investigation would 
reveal—and we don’t think it wise to par- 
ticularize here—the very nature of such 
crimes has made the Mallory decision a boon 
to the street bandits. 

A citizen whe steps into an open manhole 
often has a goed chance of compensation for 
his injuries by suing the District of Colum- 
bia. As are working out, the citizen 
who is set upon, brutally beaten, and robbed 
on the streets of Washington, is without re- 
course. The law is of chief protection to his 
assailant. 
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Credit to Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader- 
Evening News of February 6, 1958, com- 
menting on the election of Mr. Thomas 
C. Thomas to the advisory board of the 
ey Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation: 





CrEvIT ‘To Wi.tkes-Barre 


Election of Thomas C. Thomas, local pro- 
duce wholesaler, to the advisory board of the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 
at the convention of the organization in San 
Francisco is international recognition as well 
as an honor for this adopted son of Wilkes- 
Barre. The organization functions in the 
United States, Canada, and Central America. 

Mr. Thomas was 1 of the 20 leaders in the 
field who were singled out. The membership 
constitutes a who’s who of the fruit and 
vegetable business, ' 
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The post came to Mr. Thomas unsolicited. 
This year, he was unable to attend the ses- 
sion, but his name was proposed and ap- 
proved in his absence, such is the prestige 
he enjoys. 

The distinction is not the first Mr. Thomas 
has received. Many tributes have been paid 
to him and deservedly so. Tommy Thomas 
has gone a long way since he struck out for 
himself. He is a credit to Wilkes-Barre, as 
well as an asset. 





News of the Handbag Industry—Activities 
of the National Authority for the Ladies’ 
Handbag Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
an article which recently appeared in 
the January issue of Handbags and Ac- 
cessories in connection with the life and 
career of our good friend, Morris White, 
who maintains, at Scranton, Pa., an out- 
standing factory for the manufacture of 
handbags. Mr. White has made a won- 
derful contribution to our way of life in 
the 10th Congressional District and 
those of us who know him wish him 
many years of happiness and success. 
The article te which I refer is as follows: 


NEws OF THE HaNnpBaG INDUSTRY—ACTIVITIES 
OF THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE 
LaDIEsS’ HANDBAG INBUSTRY 

MEET THE BOARD—MORRIS WHITE 


The House of White is an institution 
unique in the annals of the handbag indus- 
try. The dynamic personality and forceful 
and energetic capacity to get things done 
obtains today with the same full vigor for 
Morris White as it did the day he entered 
the handbag business in 1906. For over 50 
years Morris White has been a visionary with 
the uncanny faculty of seeing his dreams 
materialize. He drives for successful ac- 
complishment in every undertaking with a 
dedicated force. 

His first handbag factory was a hole-in- 
the-wall on Houston Street on the lower 
East Side of New York. Today the tre- 
mendous plants in Scranton, Pa., and Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., are modern, scientific operations 
with the most advanced and progressive ma- 
chinery that borders on the realm of auto- 
mation. Push-button machinery is used 
extensively without any sacrifice to hand- 
made perfection. 

The House of White, as the firm is affec- 
tionately referred to by the entire organiza- 
tion, in addition to Morris, consists of Abe 
White, vice president; Bernard (Bud) White, 
treasurer; and a staff of loyal and devoted 
executives, all of whom have been with the 
firm over 25 years. Morris White’s gracious- 
ness and generosity are hallmarks of the 
man that evoke dedicated service. The 
House of White encompasses the United 
States Handbag Corp., Morris White Fash- 
ions, Inc., and varied real-estate interests. 
The firm is one of the few in the industry 
which.places great emphasis on trade names 
and has concentrated on identifying the 
names “Permatone” and “Lavalize” with the 
firm, : 
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Morris White has ploneered many things 
in the handbag industry. He was one of the 
first to appreciate and translate the sales 
potential of style in handbags. In the early 
days the purse had only utilitarian 
significance. Morris added color to the staid 
black and browns of the old days., He was 
one of the first to introduce white bags of 
washable leather, a revolutionary step at the 
time, that added a new season to the in- 
dustry. He insisted on his handbags being 
sold on the main floor, a fairly uncommon 
practice 35 to 40 years ago. He appreciated 
the impulse purchase and many other mer- 
chandising principles that today are ac- 
cepted as always having been present. 

In the days when genuine pinseal bags 
were sold for $25 and up, Morris White made 
a line to retail at $1.69. This feat could be 
accomplished only by bold and astute plan- 
ning. He purchased pinseal in its raw state 
in large quantities. This meant doing his 
own tanning and setting up a luggage fac- 
tory to utilize the heavy skins that could 
not be used in the manufacture of hand- 
bags. 

A characteristic that is most evident and 
ever-present .in Morris White is his out- 
spoken candor with people. This is quite 
pronounced and has a magnetic appeal for 
his employees, customers and associates. 
Over the years, a sizable number of em- 
ployees who are now handbag manufacturers 
received their early training and experience 
under his wing, and today, although his 
competitors, they find him always ready and 
willing to give a helping hand or some sage 
advice. 

A little-known side of the man consists of 
his many philanthropies that cross religious 
lines and find him working for eleemosynary 
institutions of all faiths. He was the first 
chairman of the $1,000 dinner to raise funds 
for Yeshiva College, of which he laid the 
cornerstone, and has been a member of the 
board for many years. He has been a large 
contributor and has been active in raising 
funds for the construction of six temples 
and churches. He was instrumental in the 
construction of Beth Israel Hospital and was 
a@ member of the board. 

Morris White is a member of the advisory 
board of the national authority and has 
served on many committees. He was treas- 
urer of the predecessor trade association and 
fostered unity among manufacturers when 
trade associations were in their infancy. He 
has always been industry-minded. 

Today he is still the same dramatic dyna- 
mo that lives handbags around the clock. 
He loves the challenge of the competitive 


arena and meets each day early in the morn- . 


ing with a vigorous, planned approach. As 
for the future, he wants to make a more de- 
sirable and better product for the greater 
America. A favorite saying of his con- 
temporaries is, “There is only one Morris 
White.” 





Working for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Conrad Hobbs of Boston, Mass., appear- 
ing in the New York Times of January 
27, 1958, entitled, “Working for Peace.” 
Mr. Hobbs, with other fine gentlemen, 
one of whom is a valued friezid of mine 
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of many years, Frank W. Buxton, 
former publisher of the Boston Herald, 
and a great progressive with a refresh- 
ing outlook on life—and in the conduct 
of Government, have cooperated to- 
gether to make their contribution 
toward future world peace. Several 
weeks ago in Boston, I had lunch with 
Conrad Hobbs and Frank Buxton. It 
was an inspiration for me to listen to 
them and the efforts they are making 
toward ultimate peace, which we all 
hope will some day take place. 
The letter follows: 
[From the New York Times of January 27, 
1958} 


WoRKING For PEACE—UsE OF Rep Cross To 
REACH PEOPLES OF THE WORLD ADVOCATED 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorkK TIMEs: 

Speaking on January 9 for the American 
people to all other peoples, especially those 
of the Soviet Union, President Eisenhower 
said that the problem is to find a way of 
translating this universal desire (for peace) 
into action. He added: “This will require 
more than words of peace. It requires works 
of peace.” 

May I submit that over 40 million Ameri- 
cans, in 3,700 cities and towns, together with 
the people of 74 foreign organizations, have 
unmatched facilities for works of peace and 
the will to work for peace if the President 
will but ask their aid. 

I refer especially to the American National 
Red Cross. Strangely andemost unfortu- 
nately this great humanitarian institution is 
not authorized by its national charter to 
take any steps for the prevention of war, 
although its primary function is to bind up 
the wounds of war. A simple amendment of 
8 or 10 words would correct this defect. A 
nod from the President, I believe, would 
suffice. 

CHANGE IN SCOPE 


I am well aware of the difficulties of sup- 
plementing the present activities of the Red 
Cross by extending its scope, by permitting 
it to take action for the prevention of war 
and thereby setting a splendid example for 
the Red Cross societies of other nations, but 
I am encouraged in this by the statement 
of President Eisenhower, over @ year ago, 
that a thousand approaches to peace must 
be tried. 

Governments and peace organizations 
have not lessened the likelihood of war— 
quite the contrary. New and bolder means 
must be devised. May not a movement un- 
der the leadership of the Red Cross societies 
of the world, with the American Red Cross 
in the vanguard, be one of the most feasible 
endeavors which could be made? 


By education, by the unsparing use of 
radio, television, the press, and other medi- 
ums of mass communication; by worldwide 
appeals with pamphlets; by peace confer- 
ences and peace meetings; by widespread 
study of the problem; by sending ambassa- 
dors of peace under the banners of the Red 
Cross to every corner of the earth; dnd by 
many other methods which would emerge, if 
the thoughts of thousands of men and 
women the world over centered their hearts 


and souls on the venture, words might soon ~ 


be translated into action. 
EXPLORING AVENUES 


The most baffling question of this age is 
why, with all people thirsting for peace and 
with many now wondering whether even the 
survival of themselves and civilization is not 
threatened by modern weapons, the results 
have been negligible. 


Are not the perils so horrible to contem- 


ever the exertions, sacrifice, and 


volved? The well organized, widely sup- 
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ported, universally trusted Red Cross, deqj. 
cated to the helping of suffering humanity, 
would bring mankind its finest service ig jt 
could be authorized to use its machinery 
and power toward war’s prevention, 
The Red Cross has such a splendid record 
of past performance in its adminis 
to suffering humanity that to pass it in 
these days of peril would seem almost 
nal. Its accomplishments since its birth 
years ago on the bloody battlefield -of go}. 
ferino have grown in ever-widening fields of 
human relief, It should not, it must not, 
stop here. 
ConraD Hopss, 
Boston, January 14, 1958. . 





Air Force Academy Chapel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr, WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the long controversy over the United 
States Air Force Academy Chapel, I 
thought an article in the Protestant 
Church magazine might prove of real 
interest. This article, in the February 
1958 issue, entitled “Let’s Be Fair” poses 
some interesting arguments for the un- 
orthodox design and construction. 

The comment of the writer seems 
sound and offers justification for the 
chapel design that is most enlightening. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
article follows: 

Ler’s Be Fam 
(By C. Harry Atkinson) 

According to Time magazine more argu- 
ments pro and con have been hurled at the 
design of the new Air Force Academy Chapel 
than almost any other religious building in 
the United States. This sharp exchange of 
opinion will serve many purposes. Already 
it has demonstrated the keen interest of our 
American people in the subject of church 
architecture—especially as how it looks, It 
also makes evident the need of being fair 
minded in our appraisal both of this contro- 
versial chapel and of contemporary archi- 
tecture in a more inclusive sense. 

Whether we like it or not, the new archi- 
tecture is here to stay. Contemporary, and 
not traditional, architecture is now being 
taught in our architectural schools. Many 
of our.most creative architects refuse # 
work in any other medium. Ten years ag0 
the appearance of an occasional modern de- 
sign for a church edifice caused a sensation 
at the architectural exhibit sponsored by the 
Church Architectural Guild of 
Based on the recent trend, we can expect 
some 90 percent of the work to be exhibited 

the annual conference in De 
troit contemporary. 

Some of this work will be bad. Some @ 
it will be good. We church people who ar 

like a billion dollars this 





spending something 
year for church buildings are deeply involved. . 


Above all other people we should be far 
and fearless in facing up to what ts snd 
will likely continue to be a controversial 

ject—the place of modern architecture il 


The United Air Force Academy chapel # 


tions form as many spires. When ; 
it will rise 150 feet above the plateau upol 
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it is to rest and soar above the low, 
fat buildings which surround it. The Rocky 


Mountains in the distance wil] provide a ma 
for this unique 


~ 


| 


jestic bac 
‘Its tentlike shape has sloping sides of alumi- 


num panels interspersed with colored glass. 
Thus the chapel will carry with it intima- 
tions of the coloring which envelops the 
planes the cadets who worship here will be 

Listen now to a few samplings from the 
controversy which has been reverberating re- 
cently through the halis of Congress, archi- 
tectural offices and the precincts of -our 
religious organizations: one Congressman 
approvingly calls it-am example of “flight in 
architecture.” The Department of Worship 
and the Arts of the National Council of 
Churches, which includes representatives 
from architectural journals and schools of 
architecture, churg¢hmen, both lay and cler- 
ical, and other interested persons, gives this 
chapel its official enthusiastic approval as a 
worthy solution of the problem involved. 

Outspokenly opposed is a well-known and 
highly respected New York architect, a fel- 
low in the American Institute of Architects, 
who, in effect, said in a recent speech that 
this Air Force chapel is an illustration of the 
cleverness of some architects who forget that 
God and not the architect should be found 
in the design. 

A Vermont Senator, perhaps having in 
mind the simple meetinghouse in which 


‘President Calvin Coolidge worshiped as a 


youth, calls this chapel “a deliberate insult 
to Almighty God * * * dreamed up by arch- 
itects to be as different as possible from any 
other type of worship structure.” “Barbaric, 
it offends my concept of what a house of wor- 
ship should. look like,” says a Representative 
from Virginia. A Kansan in Congress calls it 
a 19-steeple monstrosity. 

This wide divergence in the thinking of 
persons whose opinions we‘respect lays a real 
problem on our doorstep. Let’s be fair and 
admit that this chapel design is a bit of a 
shocker, particularly so to those of us who 
insist that the church should look like a 
ehurch—that is, it should look like the 
church buildings which have graced the past 
or like the particular edifice about which our 
emotions have become entwined through the 
years. 

But let’s be fair in dealing with the chapel. 
Is it not possible that while not acceptable 
as a solution to any other religious building 
problem, it could have real merit for the 
highly specialized function for which it is 
being designed? It is not being built to 
house a church as we conceive a church. For 
a limited and exciting period in the lives of 
& group of technically trained adventurous 
young people engaged in a special and some- 
what hazardous undertaking it will be a 
chapel, a place of 


. The eyes of these young fledgling pilots 


Will naturally be on the future. Fresh, vigor- 


like in appearance to the ships they fly, may 
help make religion for them living and inti- 
mate, something that has present-day sig- 


nee. ( 
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History may have been bunk to Henry Ford, 
but it has an interesting way of giving us 
wholesome perspective to help us make a 
sensible approach to contemporary architec- 
ture. In a recent address, Walter A. Taylor, 
F. A. I. A., used some graphs to illustrate the 
fact that architecture moves fn cycles of 
about 500 years each. Between 600 B. C. and 
A. D. 1900, there have been five such cycles 
or periods—(1) Greek; (2) Roman; (3) Early 
Christian and Byzantine; (4) Romanesque 
and Gothic; (5) Renaissance. 

Each period, according to Mr. Taylor, has 
been characterized by a very primitive be- 
ginning, a steady rise through archaic and 
developmental stages to a climax in a golden 
age of maturity. Then deterioration has set 
in. A decline follows, usually indicated by 
a@ flowery artificial overornateness. 

Finally comes the downhill descent into 
decadence and the particular cycle is com- 
pleted. Then a new cycle begins. Through 
a 500-year period it struggles its way to a 
mew expression more in keeping with the 
changing patterns of a particular period of 
human existence—religious, social, economic, 
and technological. 

In his recent book, A Testament, Frank 
Lloyd Wright expresses the conviction that 
we here now in America are at the beginning 
of a new .500-year cycle. In other words, we 
are currently experiencing the birth pangs 
which inevitably attend the beginning of any 
new architectural experiment. This new 
cycle will doubtless pass through many 

es. There will be excesses and undis- 
ciplined outbursts as it moves forward on its 
way to maturity. We can expect what we 
might facetiously call architectural juvenile 
delinquency. 

Many of the new architectural expres- 
sions will be disturbing to our complacency, 
and rightly so. Others,may be so good as 
to invite our reevaluation of their impor- 
tance. Concéivably, some of us may be as 
far wrong in appraising the true worth of 
modern architecture as were those of past 
generations who resented bitterly the arrival 
of Gothic. They called it crude, radical, 
pagan, and barbaric. 

One authority in the 16th century even 
went so far as to say that it was a fantastic 
heap of spires, pinnacles, and grotesque dec- 
oration lacking in the simple beauty of the 
classical orders. Yet in due course Gothic 
became one of the noblest architectural ex- 
pressions of the religious and cultural life of 
Christendom. 

Architecture as it arises up out of and is 
an expression of the life of the people of 
the particular epoch in human history is 
bound to be dynamic. As new ideas, new 
methods of construction, new materials, and 
new ways of meeting human needs arise, 
architecture tends to adjust itself to the 
niew circumstances. It is generally conceded 
that we now are living in one of those pe- 
riods where we are taking leave of an archi- 
tecture which has been content to imitate 
to a very great extent the work of the past. 

We are now on the way to emulate the 
creative spirit of the past rather than to 
imitate its forms. Each great style arose in 
response to a human situation. Today our 
emphasis upon the adequacy of the struc- 
ture to serve human beings rather than to 
conform in appearance to something that is 
familiar to us, will inevitably bring about 
many changes both in how we build our 
buildings and in the ways we evaluate them. 

Another peek into our_history book re- 
veals that those architects whose efforts came 
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inherited. In a sense in their own day the 
so-called traditionalists were the modernists, 
the disturbing innovators. 

If we are willing to listen we shall soon 
discover that there are capable, courageous, 
and creative architects today who take a 
similar attitude toward their work as that 
which has distinguished the creative periods 
of the past. In fairness to these men and in 
order to give our Christian faith an archi- 
tectural expression that relates its timeless- 
ness to the present human situation, it is 
necessary for us to understand and sympa-- 
thetically to enter into the thinking of the 
contemporary architect. These men will be 
the first to admit that there are few great 
creative spirits in the architectural profes- 
sion today. That has been true of other 
days also. 

Inasmuch as great church architecture can 
only be fostered and furthered in a friendly 
atmosphere, it is incumbent upon us church 
people to appreciate and to encourage our 
architects in their endeavors. True, we may 
not always accept what they offer. How- 
ever, if we understand what their purpose is 
and how they seek to give fitting expression 
in contemporaneous architectural language, 
we may, in the words of Pietro Belluschi, 
A. I. A., learn “the joyous excitement of new 
ideas surging deeply from a felt experience 
and expressed with poetic clarity, and struc- 
tural honesty.” 

Mr. Belluschi believes the modern edu- 
cated man, religiously inclined, has the right 
to insist that his commitments to God be 
made in such an environment. He then 
goes on to remind us that “in its moments of 
greatest vitality the church has never failed 
to attract the most creative spirits of the 
time by bidding them to find new ways and 
a new language to proclaim its glory. The 
great styles of the past, which were never 
static, were themselves the result of this 
search for renewal, this desire to give freshly 
felt answers to the eternal mystery of man 
and his God. And that, to the modern archi- 
tect, is the only tradition worth following.” 





I Speak for Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. GROSS: Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on Sunday, February 29, to at- 
tend a breakfast here in Washington 
honoring Miss Carolyn Jensén of 
Charles City, Iowa, and 51 other State 
and Territorial winners of the 11th an- 
nual Voice of Democracy contest, spon- 
sored jointly by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, Electronic Indus- 
tries. Association and the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

All of these young men and women 
are to be congratulated on being selected 
from the more than three-quarters of a 
million high-school students who partic- 
ipated in the contest, and I am especially 
proud that the Iowa winner comes from 
the Third Congressional District, which I 
have the honor of representing. Miss 
Jensen, 17, is a senior at Charles City 
high school. 

As part of my remarks, I desire to 
include Miss Jensen’s winning broadcast 
script om the subject, “I Speak for Demo~ 
cracy,” which follows: 
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I SPEAK ror DEMOCRACY 


I am an American teen-ager. I belong to 
the age of Rock and Roll, crew-neck sweat- 
ers, and Ivy League stripes. I belong to the 
scoffed at, seemingly stereotyped herd, yet 
I am, along with 10 million other teen-agers, 
the future voter, Congressman, and Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I speak for democracy—"I,” the first per- 
son pronoun, meaning myself as an indi- 
vidual. The very fact that we are able to 
think of ourselves as “I” serves to sanction 
the American way of life. We, as human be- 
ings, are more than mere names or casual 
identities. We are free to live, love, labor, 
and learn as individuals, and, by this proc- 
ess, free to form our own distinctive per- 
sonalities. The last four letters of American 
are i-c-a-n, or Ican. I can—not I might, or 
I may, or I wish. I can worship in the man- 
ner I choose; I can petition my government; 
I can write my thoughts on paper without 
fear. These, and many others, are my innate 
rights. I am an American, and I can. 

“Speak,” a present tense verb meaning to 
express an opinion or convey ideas orally. I 
speak for democracy. I express my opinion 
for democracy. Yet, I need only speak this 
opinion, for there is no reason to whisper 
in fear, nor to shout in defiance. Every- 
where, there are people willing to listen to 
my ideas and free to judge them for them- 
selves. 

“For,” a preposition meaning “in favor 
of”—I speak for democracy. F-o-r are the 
first three letters of force, of forbid, of for- 
midable, and of foreboding. Yet I fear none 
of these words, because my government be- 
lieves instead in forgiveness and forbearance. 
I speak for democracy. A government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 


“‘Democracy”—a word given to us by the 
ancient Greeks along with the visions of 
equality it connotes—is a word which has 
been trampled and crushed for years. Then, 
when whispered in an oppressed ear, de- 
mocracy rekindles the smoldering embers of 
freedom. The yoke of despotism is thrown 
off, to be replaced by the comfortable mantle 
of liberty. I do not wish to make my way 
of life sound utopian, for in all cultures 
problems arise. But where else are these 
problems solved by the government with, 
and only with, the consent of the governed? 

Democracy in America also contains an- 
other ingredient, one not stated in the laws 
of the United States. This secret is not 
found in her skyscrapers, wheels of industry, 
or scientific laboratories. It cannot be found 
in her stately halls of learning or in her 
multifarious organizations. The secret in- 
gredient of American democracy, the living, 
indefinable, something, which has given 
God’s blessing to our civilization, is the faith 
that lives in the hearts and homes of all 
Americans—faith in God, faith in life, faith 
in ourselves, and faith in our democracy. 
Faith is the heartbeat, the pulse of our 
Nation, helping our civilization to live, and 
grow with each generation. 

Yes, I am an American teen-ager. I live 
and laugh hard. Mine is the generation of 
jitterbugging, gumchewing, and hotrodding 
But not all of my time is spent in frivolity. 
In my time we will send spaceships to the 
moon and further probe the mysteries of the 
atom. We quite possibly will discover a cure 
for cancer and the common cold. But above 
all, we will accept the responsibility, the 
duty, if you please, the privilege, of govern- 
ing the United States of America. As Ralph 
Waldo Emerson says in his poem entitled 
“Duty”: 


“So night is grandeur to our dust 
So near is God to man 


When duty whispers low, “Thou must’ > 


The youth replies, ‘I can’.” 
I speak for American youth. I speak for 


the future. I speak for democracy. \ 


Communistic Journalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written about communism and 
its approach to other countries which 
have so-called mutual problems. Few 
have written about the methods em- 
ployed to accomplish the purposes of 
worldwide communism: 

Michael Chinigo has recently been 
writing from Rome on this subject. He 
has made an intensive study of methods 
used in the field of journalism. This in- 
volves methods used by Russia in getting 
a favorable world press. Mr. Chinigo in 
many ways has limited his writing to 
experience in Italy. This gives authen- 
ticity to his writings. This personal ex- 
perience has made a lasting impression 
on him. The following article from the 
Champaign-Urbana News Gazette of 
February 2, 1958, is an example of the 
close study by Mr. Chinigo of commu- 
nistic journalism by limitation of news 
in Russia and carefully selected inter- 
views by top Soviet leaders. 

The article follows: 

Front Row 
(By Michael Chinigo) 

Rome.—President Eisenhower’s appeal to 
Soviet leaders for a fair shake in the Com- 
munist press is being widely echoed by 
America’s European allies. 

There is near unanimous agreement that 
the East-West situation, on the press level, 
is nothing short of preposterous. 

Ever since Soviet Russia was admitted to 
the family of nations by diplomatic recog- 
nition some 35 years ago, her leaders have 
used the press—their own and that of the 
non-Communist world—to their exclusive 
advantage. 

The formula has never been modified. It 
has involved and still involves the suppres- 
sion of news or its distortion to fit the 
master blueprint of Communist expansion. 

Red press organs have had and have the 
job of formenting hate toward anti-Com- 
munist nations, magnifying the achieve- 
ments of communism, belittling the de- 
mocracies—to inflate the ego of rank and 
file Communists and make of them the 
world’s new master race. 

Truth has no place in the Red pattern. 
And there are never two sides to any ques- 
tion. 

The basic tenet is that communism is al- 
ways right; democracy always wrong; that 
communism wants peace; democracy wants 
war; communism is for the have-nots; 
democracy for the capitalist. 

TRUTH COMMUNISM’S ENEMY 


Truth has been carefully and consistently 
distilled out of the Communist diet because 
truth is communism’s greatest enemy. 
Therefore, suppression of truth has been and 
continues to be communism’s food of life. 

Kremlin bosses have never had to worry 
about their own organs of information. 
Their propaganda machine has had and still 
has complete control of press and radio. 

And their correspondents in the non- 
Communist world have never been known to 
write anything which did not follow the 
formula in which they had been thoroughly 
schooled before being sent out. 
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We have had break-outs for liberty 
Russia. Never a newspaperman., = 

Strange? | 

One wonders what sort of hold the Kremlin 
has on those who do act as correspondents 
all over the free world. That, and a ming 
poisoned to see nothing in its true 
supply, for now, the only answer to this 
phenomenon. 

Anyway, no one knows how correspondent,’ 
dispatches are dissected when they get to the 
propaganda headquarters in Moscow. That 
is where stories of different colors may go into 
the machine, but they all come out the same 
hue: red. 

The handling of the free world press by the 
Kremlin is much more interesting than the 
control of its own. 


HAMPER “FREE” CORRESPONDENT 


Go over the brief history of press rep. 
resentation in Moscow and you find that 
the Kremlin, before and after Stalin, has 
never allowed any correspondent to work un- 
fettered. 

Rigid censorship is the Kremlin's first and 
major weapon. 

Then .comes restriction of movement for 
correspondents. 

And, finally, the interviews. 

It is best to skip some of the induce. 
ments proffered to non-Red writers or purely 
human wrinkles. They are exceptions to the 
basic Red rule, even if no less important to 
the Kremlin objectives. 

It is in the field of interviews that the 
Kremlin has scored its greatest successes 
with the free world press. 

Examine the succession of interviews given 
by Soviet dictators and their top henchmen 
and you, too, will have an eye-opener. _ 

The interviews have been carefully ap- 
portioned threugh the years with a twofold 
objective. 

The first objective has been to get the 
widest pessible display. 

The second objective to eliminate free 
press opposition to the Red regime. 

Traditionally anti-Communistic news- 
Papers, single newspapers, and newspaper 
chains, have been very cleverly bottled up by 
the granting of interviews and the display 
given to them. 


HEAP COURTESIES ON VISITOR 


Personal courtesies have been heaped on 
visiting writers traveling to Moscow to get 
the big story right from the horse’s mouth. 

An idea of the bargaining that takes place 
in at least some of these interviews is being 
given here in Italy with the disclosure that 
Khrushchev’s latest interview newspaper 
choice was an Italian daily. To it the astute 
Réd boss offered to talk on seven topics: 1. 
Khrushchev’s opinion on the Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party, 2.Khrushchev’s opinion om 
the tieup between the Italian State and the 


Vatican, 3. Khrushchev’s opinion on Vatican — 


politicking and policy, 4. Soviet reaction to 


‘Italy deciding to become neutral, 5. Soviet 


aid to a neutral Italy, 6. Soviet aid to South 
Italy after neutrality, 7. Soviet Governments 


views on visit to Russia by the President of © 


the Italian Republic. 

Because Italy is on the eve of an electoral 
campaign, the Italian daily requested that 
the first three topics be dropped. 


Negotiations for the interview ended om | 


that note. 


What happened next was that Soviet For- 


eign Minister Gromyko talked on all 
identical topics to an Italian Peace Parti- 
sans delegation which gave the story out 
in Moscow in a press conference. : 
The Kremlin got what it wanted and had 
all the foreign press in Moscow writing % 
story Khrushchev had not managed to plant 


with one important Italian daily newspape 
On the other side of the ledger there 168 


big, round, nest egg. 
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* America, especially, and the free world 
in general, is shut out of the Communist 
press when it comes to telling its side of the 


oat to do about it? 

Keep pleading, or asking, if you will, like 
Eisenhower? 

or, perhaps, ask the press of the free world 
to put into action @ voluntary boycott of 
Soviet news—and interviews especially until 
and unless the Kremlin agrees to allow the 
free world story to see the light of day in its 
own press and radio. 

After so many years of experience, it would 
seem that something more than appeals and 
requests to the Kremlin is needed. 

The questions is, Who = start the ball 


rolling? 





Centennial Celebration of Highland 
Junior College, Highland, Kans. 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
February 9, the oldest institution of 
higher learning in the State of Kansas, 
Highland Junior College, Highland, 
Kans., observed its 100th anniversary of 
the granting of its charter. The pro- 
gram for the centennial observance con- 
sisted of a‘service rededicating the col- 
lege to its avowed task of Christian 
higher education and a pageant which 
depicted the colorful history of the 
school. 

When one reflects upon. the century 
of history of the Highland Junior Col- 
lege it parallels the history of the State 
of Kansas. From a small beginning, 
through many adversities, some tempo- 
rary setbacks, there has blossomed forth 
an outstanding school. Just as our State 
has progressed from a territory, through 
difficulties, to a productive and progres- 





- sive part of America. Even as our State 


motto is appropriate for Highland Jun- 
ior College—‘To the Stars Through 
Difficulty.” 

All northeast Kansas is proud of the 
heritage of Highland. It is a source of 
pride to me to have the oldest institu- 
tion of higher learning in our State 
agg in the First Congressional Dis- 

ct, 


among the Iowa, Sac, and Fox Indians. 
He was sent by the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. 
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mies, with sealps, heads, and human limbs 
dangling on poles. 

Now how the scene—celebrated 
today. We have assembled to lay the corner- 
stone of a large university, the first in the 
Territory of Kansas. TI see no reason why a 
Harvard or Yale college should not te built 
here, : 


From that beginning the school has 
produced an outstanding record of serv- 
ice to improve the welfare of our State. 
But all has not been easy. 

In 1913 the Presbyterian Synod of 
Kansas voted to give all its support to 
the College of Emporia, leaving High- 
land to provide for itself. 

After losing ground for several years 
J. L. Howe, a Presbyterian missionary in 
Alaska came to take over as head. He 
worked untiringly for many years to ad- 
vance the cause of the college. Under 
his direction, the junior and senior years 
of college work were abandoned, and it 
became a fully accredited junior college 
by State authorities in 1922. Since then 
its progress has been on the upward 
trend. 

In 1937 the college was taken over by 
the Highland High School district. It is 
a tribute to the residents for they have 
worked tirelessly to keep_the school going. 
One such citizen is Mr. Ben Allen. Be- 
cause cf his devoted interest in the school 
the new fieldhouse is named for him. He 
is a present member of the college board, 
a position he has held more than 50 
years. 

Allen is now treasurer, Eugene Parker 
is director, and Fred Smith is clerk. 

C. M. Rankin succeeded Howe as head 
of the institution in the 1930’s, and oth- 
ers who have served since as deans are 
Ruth Culbertson, W. H. Seaman, Dr. 
Stephen H. Byham, Dale Kessiheer. 
The present dean is Dr. Jack M. Flint. 

The college has an enrollment of 150 
students. A number of others are en- 
rolled in night classes. Its buildings 
have been kept in excellent condition 
and it has an attractive campus with 
room for expansion. And, the com- 
munity and school have great plans for 
expansion and growth. 

The following is a statement concern- 
ing the school which appeared in the 
Hiawatha Daily World, Hiawatha, Kans.: 

A pioneer in its establishment in a prairie 
village, a pioneer in its trailblazing as a 
junior college, and a pioneer in its concept 
of providing free tuition to the youth of a 
three-county area, the story: of Highland 
College is a fascinating history of sacrifice 
and service and a firm foundation on which 
to project its future program. 


The Topeka Daily Capital on January 
12, carried the following editorial en- 
titled, “Highland Is Oldest School”: 

HiGHLAND Is OLpEsT SCHOOL 

Plans are under way for the centennial 
celebration of Highland College, oldest insti- 
tution of higher learning in Kansas. Chart- 
ered on February 9, 1857, this Presbyterian 
school devoted its early history to educating 


In 1837 the Reverend S. M. Irwin had come 
to what later was to become Kansas and es- 
tablished a mission. He taught the nearby 
Indians in the ways of the white men, and 
did a fine job. But when Kansas was opened 
to white settlement, the mission was char- 
tered by the territorial legislature as High- 
land University. 
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The log cabin of the Indian mission gave 
Place to a new frame building, and was 
turned into a school of academy proportions. 
In 1859 the city council of Highland gave the 
school 8 blocks of land, Highland Univer- 
sity then was transferred to the Presbyterian 
Synod of Kansas. An endowment fund was 
started, the first contributor being Kirwin 
Murry, an Indian convert who donated $100 
in gold. Other Indians were generous. 

Until 1870 the teaching at the university 
was in the lower grades. A college course 
was added the same year, and soon after- 
ward the institution passed from control of 
the Synod. For a few years the school had 
hard times, the board of trustees having 
difficulty keeping. it out of debt. “In 1885 
J. P. Johnson offered to contribute $10,000 
if the Doniphan-Brown County citizens 
would raise the same amount. This was 
done promptly, and in 1890 Johnson again 
offered $10,000 on the same terms as before. 

In 1903 a movement was started to raise 
funds for a new college hall, but it was not 
completed until 1909, at a cost .of $30,000. 
By 1916 a self-help program for students 
was adopted. 

Highland College has of late years been 
converted into a junior college. Its 8-block- 
square campus is picturesque, with many 
trees being well over 100 years old. We un- 
derstand the centennial program will in- 
clude a pageant depicting the colorful his- 
tory of this venerable institution. And that 
Governor Docking will deliver the main ad- 
dress. What a chance to review the history 
of Kansas, particularly the northeast sec- 
tion that tas been served by Highland for a 
century. 





_The Fruit of Judicial Lawlessness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a column by Ross Val- 
entine entitled “The Fruit of Judicial 
Lawlessness,” which was published in the 
Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch, on 
January 30, 1957, as follows: 

THE FRUIT OF JUDICIAL LAWLESSNESS 
(By Ross Valentine) 

Rape by a Negro boy of a 13-year-old 
white girl; assault on a policeman stationed 
outside the Brooklyn school; assault on the 
recreational director inside the building; 
two white parochial schoolgirls slashed by 
Negroes on subway stairs near their school; 
@ woman elementary schoolteacher at- 
tacked; a grand jury foreman’s suggestion 
that parents boycott schools until order is 
restored; and now, the death by suicide of 
the junior high principal in whose school 
the little girl was raped by a Negro teen- 
ager. 

This is the bitter fruit of forced integra- 
tion in the big city where politicians of beth 
parties compete for the colored vote by at- 
tempting to shatter traditional taboos gov- 
erning human society. 

To argue that these consequences “have 
nothing to do” with the Supreme Court’s 
school decision, or with the President’s dic- 
tatorial use of naked bayonets at Little 
Rock, is to ignore the relevancies. 

Brooklyn Junior High Prinoipal Goldfarb 
leaped to his death from the roof of his 
apartment house. He was eulogized by New 
York City School Superintendent Jansen as, 
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“one of the outstanding junior high school 
principals in the city.” 

Mr. Goldfarb presumably was not politi- 
cally minded, but a conscientious educator, 
harassed as responsible for the chaos un- 
leashed by nine politicians trying to play 
God. 

Nor should we lay the blame on the Negro 
race, or even on the NAACP—intoxicated as 
it is with consciousness of political power 
derived from tyrannical dictate. 

The Court allowed itself to be abused as an 
instrument of a White House palace guard 
willing to sacrifice the great white majority 
in order to seize the balance of power in 
electorally decisive States. 

The Negro mincfity is no different from 
any other minority suddenly endowed with 
lopsided political power. (Union lawlessnéss 
under the Wagner Act was an example.) 
Such’ power is always abused, and always 
by the least intelligent. 

Such elements are oblivious to the harm 
they inflict on the majority of decent citi- 
zens of their own group. 

Southern Negro citizens know from long 
experience that good fences make good 
neighbors, that trespass across those social 
fences—even when endowed with legality 
by politicians—will breed strife and misery. 

The nation’s Negroes claim equal oppor- 
tunities. These should not be denied. 

As fellow citizens, they are entitled to all 
the rights and privileges guaranteed by the 
Constitution—due process, life, liberty and 
property, and a voice in choosing legislators 
and executives. 

Some of these rights have been withheld 
in certain Southern States. But as the eco- 
nomic status of Negroes rapidly improved, 
discrimination waned—until the Court tried 
to repeal a law of nature. 

Under the Constitution no State may re- 
fuse public education to any citizen. The 
Supreme Court’s ruling—prior to 1954—that 
facilities and curricular standards must be 
equalized was considered just, fair and long 
overdue by all citizens of good will. 

But the NAACP has made it clear that its 
objective is no longer equal education. It 
demands social equality, via forced mingling 
of the children of both races—even if whites 
must be herded into integration at bayonet- 
point. 

The NAACP Napoleons may not be card- 
carrying members of the Communist party, 
but the means they demand to achieve so- 
cial equalization are no different from those 
the Soviets employ to achieve similar ends. 

Now the vultures unleashed by the High 
Court are coming home to roost. Not in the 
South, where neighborly fences have not 
come down, but in the North. 

Surely, men of integrity in Congress now 
recognize their duty to rebuke and. retrieve 
the blunders of judicial despotism. 





Reciprocal Trade Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has long known of my interest in 
reciprocal trade. I do represent a large 
agricultural area where surpluses are 
grown in soybeans and corn. Much of 
our produce in my area is sold in foreign 
markets. The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act has been of particular assist- 
ance to our farm population. 
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We export about 20 percent of our 
goods and import about 15 percent. In 
short, we have a 4 to 3 advantage in the 
world trade field. I append herewith an 
editorial from the Champaign Urbana 
Courier of February 2, 1958, on why re- 
ciprocal trade is important. It is an ex- 
cellent analysis of why reciprocal trade 
has been particularly successful for 
America in the 21 years it has been in 
existence. 

The editorial follows: 

REcIPROCAL TRADE IMPORTANT 


The United States is the most powerful 
nation in the world; yet. many Americans 
are afraid to have it trade with other coun- 
tries. Despite the increasing awareness 
throughout the United States of the inter- 
dependence of nations there remains an un- 
derlying suspicion among Americans that the 
United States always gets the short of the 
foreign trade stick. So the reciprocal trade 
program President Eisenhower outlined to 
Congress Thursday is once again facing the 
kind of uncompromising opposition it has 
met during the almost 25 years since the plan 
was first enacted. 

Such opposition is shortsighted. For, the 
President noted in his special message, “Our 
own economic self-interest demands a con- 
tinuation of the * * * program. Under this 
program, sound two-way trade can be further 
doubted to assure our industries widening 
opportunities for participation in world mar- 
kets, and to provide foreign nations the op- 
portunity to earn the dollars to pay for the 
goods we sell. 

“We can either receive the benefits of the 
reciprocal lowering of trade barriers or suffer 
the inevitable alternative of increasingly 
high barriers against our * * * weaken our 
economy and jeopardize American jobs.” 

Congress should not weaken the reciprocal 
trade program; rather, it should broaden the 
Government's authority, as Mr. Eisenhower 
requests, to break down still further the arti- 
ficial barriers between the United States and 
the countries it should and must trade with. 
There is plenty of protection in the existing 
program to prevent genuine hardships to any 
segment of American industry that might 
find itself adversely affected by the program. 

Particularly urgent is the 5-year extension 
sought by the President. Previously Congress 
has been asked to extend the program for 
periods of not longer than 3 years and some- 
times as short as a single year. However, as 
Mr. Eisenhower explained in his message, the 
5-year extension is needed this time because 
it would give the United States greater flexi- 
bility in negotiating tartiffs with the united 
European ecoonmic community now being 
established. These 6 western European na- 
tions are a $3-billion-a-year market for 
American exports. Thus, the 5-year program 
would not only help the United States keep 
and expand a valuable export market, but it 
also would help strengthen America’s friends 
in Europe. ; 

The President’s trade program is in the best 
interests of both the United States and the 
rest of the free world. Congress should 
approve it. 





World Trade? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





_ HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 










this publication of the 
Women Voters: 
Wort TRADE? 


“Why indubitably,” says the scientist, “we 
need imports for the production of missiles 
and airplanes and satellites too. In fact, of 
100 basic materials essential for Uniteg 
States industry two-thirds are wholly or par. 
tially imported. Por example, we get alumi. 
num for jet fighters from Canada, chromi 
for tanks from Turkey, cobalt for tools from 
the Belgian Congo, and the manganese, with. 
out which not 1 pound of steel could be 
produced, from India.” - 

“Why most emphatically,” says the ‘states. 
man, “in the face of the Communist chal. 
lenge there can be/no security for the United 
States without strong and reliable free-world 


League of 


» partners. Both trade and economic aid help 


our friends -to stand on their own feet and 
so increase their stake in the kind of world 
we want; a world of free peoples coopera 
for the security and welfare of all. Through 
the renewal of the Trade Agreements Apt 
and ratification of the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation the United States has an 
opportunity to build our long-range defenses 
and strengthen our friends as well.’’ 

“Why naturally,” says the worker, “at least 
4% million Americans depend on foreign 
trade for jobs. We hear about workers being 
displaced because of imports. The fact is 
that in those industries which may have been 
adversely affected by our foreign trade poli- 
cies no more than 100,000 people are em-. 
ployed, and only a few of these have actually 
been affected. We'd like to see more inter- 
national trade * * * not less, because we 
know it means more jobs and a better stand. 
ard of living.” 

“Why certainly,” says the industrialist, 
“not only are we dependent on markets over+ 
seas to sell our goods, but we also need im-: 
portant raw materials to manufacture fin- 
ished products. For example, to produce 
those two essentials of American life—the 
telephone and the automobile—materials 
from abroad are indispensable. As for ex+ 
ports, Canada is our best customer. Ameri-’ 
can companies in at least 786 communities 
manufacture the products exported to Can- 
ada. Detroit sells more to Canada than does 
Brazil; Chicago about as much as West Ger- 


‘many. We have other good customers, too. 


Our total exports this year will total about 
$20 billion.” 

“Why absolutely,” says the consumer, “T 
know that I couldn't have my morning cup 
of coffee, not to mention my morning news- 
paper, if it weren't for world trade. What's 
more I like the choice offered by products 
from other countries. When I shop I don’t 
always prefer the imported article, but I like 
to compare and know that I’m getting the 
most for my money. Haven't we always said 
that competition stimulates industry? It 
stimulates good shopping, too.” 


for export in 1957. This is good. We like to 
produce food to feed the hungry, not to stack. 
up in the warehouses. And it isn’t only food 


we sell abroad; more than half of our cotton — 


went overseas last year. Farmers are world 
traders in a big way and, believe you me, wé 
know it. We're solidly behind the trade- 
agreements program and the Organization 


for Trade Cooperation.” 
“Why not?” asks the man in the street, 
a trade makes sense to me 


tomers, too—just as good as a 
maybe we could export $100 billion worth of 
goods instead of $20 billion, In the mean 
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time I’m going to write my Congressman to 
support the trade-agreements program and 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation.” 





Remarks by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson at National Press Club 
Luncheon, Thursday, February 6, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address: 

It is always an honor and a pleasure to 
appear before this group, I see many familiar 
faces, many old friends. I have seen enough 
of the world to know that the American 
press is the fairest and most objective press 





‘on earth. You report the facts—honestly, 


responsibly. You do a fine job and I am 
glad to say that our relationship has always 
been frank and most pleasant. 

This opportunity to meet you on your 
home grounds is a privilege all its own—and 
a challenge, too. Previous experience has 
taught me that a guest at your board is 
treated with objectivity only slightly tinged 
with mercy when the question-and-answer 
period arrives. 

One thing especially appeals to me, how- 
ever. At these Press Club luncheons a 
speaker is granted the opportunity to make 
his statement in full before he is called upon 
to square away for the questions. I there- 
fore approach this discussion with some as- 
surance that I will get through to the end 
and not be interrupted in midsentence—I 
like the ground rules here. 

Iam not going to open my remarks here 
today with a long list of what has been done 
for farmers in recent years, or with im- 
pressively documented proof of the Nation’s 
prosperity. 

We all know that individual farmers, like 
individual newsmen, may be economic 
islands in a sea of national prosperity. We 
know, too, that in spite of any recital of 
progress made in meeting agricultural prob- 
lems we must face up to a few unpleasant 
facts about the farmers’ situation today. 

It is a fact that in the past 7 years real- 
ized gross farm income has gone up $2.7 
billion—but farm costs of operation have 
gone up $3.7 billion. ; 

It is a fact that farmers are not respond- 
ing to the old prosperity pills the Govern- 
ment has been giving them and it is high 
time we made further changes in the pre- 
scription. 


It is a fact that the old price-support pro- 


It is a fact that many of those operating 
very small farms have-found that they must 
the size of their units or supple- 
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These are seme of the unpleasant facts 
our farmers are facing today. And if we 
going te help them in making necessary 
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; 
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Let 
to do everything power that is eco- 
nomicail fair to improve the 
conditions of our farmers. 

This is no time to point the political 
finger of blame. It is a time for action. 
Farmers have had about all the political 
panaceas they can stan@ What farmers 
really want is more freedom. 

If the voices of 22 million farm people 


g 
gr ae 

mn 
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‘in America could be crystallized into one 


voice, it would, I feel sure, demand Four 
Freedoms for Farmers. 

That voice would say: 

Give us more freedom to plant—so that 
we can run our farms efficiently. 

Give us more freedom to market—so that 
we can increase our incomes. 

Give us more freedom to meet our compe- 
tition—so that we can expand eur markets. 

Give us more freedom from government 
interference—so that we may again be inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. 

This Nation will never reach its full 
strength until our farmers have more free- 
dom to plant, to market, to compete and te 
make their own decisions. 

Farmers want government at their side, 
not on their backs. 

One of the largest national farm maga- 
zines has just released the results of a 
nation-wide poll of farm people who were 
invited to express their opinions on whether 
farmers needed more or fewer government 
programs. In that poll, over 50 percent said 
that the government “should get clear eut 
of farming.” Another 11 percent said farm- 
ers needed less government help than they 
now have, and 12 percent wanted help 
“about the same as now.” Only 27 percent 
wanted more government programs. 

The mail received at the Department of 
Agriculture indicates much the same senti- 
ment. My personal mail is now running 
about 8 to 1 in support of the farm program 
changes proposed by the President . last 
month. I might say that while I find the 
“eights” encouraging, some of the “ones” 
are dandies. 

Most of these unfavorable letters are sin- 
cere expressions from farmers who see no 
solution to their problems except bigger gov- 
ernment checks. A few give evidence that a 
ditto machine has been used overtime. 

In the main, however, I am impressed 
with the clear thinking our farmers are 
demonstrating. 

This is a time of adjustment for agri- 
culture. Most farmers know that. Since 
early 1951 when farm prices started to fall 
even in the midst of the Korean war, farm- 
ers have been groping for a satisfactory ad- 
Justment to three basic conditions. 

First, they have been trying to adjust to 
peacetime markets. Peacetime demands 
are smaller than wartime demands. We 
saw that in foreign markets especially back 
in 1952-53 when our agricultural exports 
—-" by nearly one-third in one year’s 

e. 


Second, they have been trying to adjust to 
the technological revolution in agriculture. 
In the past decade, output per man-hour of 
farm work has gone up more than 50 
percent. - 

Third, they have been trying to adjust to 
ever-changing legislative restrictions. Out- 


Farmers, I repeat, have been striving to 
to these three conditions. Our goal 
is to help them make the adjustment in the 
most efficient and satisfactory way possible. 
That is important .not only to farmers but 
to every person in this room; yes, to every 
person in this land. 
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- I am convinced that the old road for agri- 
culture, the road of the economic straight- 
jacket and the political blind alley, can 
only bring results that are distasteful to 
real farm people. 

Eeonomic and technological ess can- 
net be stopped with legislative blockades. 
The day will no doubt come when the rapid 
growth of our economy and population will 
call for all available farm production. When 
that day comes, our farmers must be free 
and strong and ready. 

Meanwhile, neither the vigor of farm fam- 
flies nor the march of modern science should 
be impeded. That is why we have been 
building markets, not curtailing them. That 
is why we have helped producers promote 
and sell farm commodities. That is why 
appropriations for agricultural research have 
been doubled since 1953, with special em- 
phasis on market expansion and new uses 
for farm commodities. That is why we've 
been trying to move toward more freedom 
for farmers. 

In the past 5 years we have had some sig- 
nificant gains—gains even during the tran- 
sition from war to peace—an adjustment 
always difficult for agriculture. 

Here are some of the gains: 

Income per person on farms last year— 
including income from all sources—was up 
4 percent ever 1953. It was the second high- 
est income per’ person on record. It was 
exceeded only in 1951. 

The level of living on farms is higher to- 
day than ever before. 

Productivity per man-hour of farm work 
is up 14 percent over 1953. 

Farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new 
record of $4.7 billion—68 percent higher than 
in fiscal 1953. 

The abundant production of American 
farms has been used to meet the needs of 


hungry people at home and abroad. 


The downtrend in prices has been stopped. 
Prices received by farmers in January were 
4 percent above a year ago and 10 percent 
above 2 years ago. 

The build-up of surpluses has been re- 
versed. Government investment in surplus 
farm products owned and under loan has 
dropped about one-sixth in the past year 
and a half. 

Those are some of the gains. Our critics 
are strangely silént about them, but they 
are there. This is not the time, however, for 
resting on past laurels. We must continue 
to push forward, and the blueprint for this 
further forward push is the new farm food 
and fiber program presented to Congress last 
month by the President of the United States. 
. The adoption of this program will mean 
progress in three general areas: 

First. The program will develop bigger 
markets. We have asked that the surplus 
disposal program be extended and expanded 
and that research into new uses for farm 
products be increased. 

We need to drive hard for further expan- 
sion of markets. ‘There are no satisfactory 
substitutes for markets and a Government 
warehouse is not a market. Forty percent 
of our gecord agricultural exporte in fiscal 
1957 moved under Government programs. 
The biggest factor in these programs was 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act, or Public Law 480. As you 
know, this law provides for movement of 
surplus farm commodities through sales for 
foreign currencies, barter, donation, and 
other means. We must push to the limit 
sales through commercial markets. 

Three-fourths of the surplus farm prod- 
uct disposals by CCC in the past fiscal year 
were made through export channels. More 
than 60 percent of all our grain exports 
moved under Government programs. ; 

I wish I could help you visualize how our 
exports are helping the free world meet the 
challenge of communism by raising living 
standards abroad—building good will—lay- 
ing the ground work for future markets. 
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We also need increased agricultural re- 
search for market expansion. Only about 
7 percent of the products of our total farm 
acreage now go into industrial outlets. Sure~- 
ly we can do better than this. Research can 
develop new uses and new markets—and 
there are few things wrong with commercial 
agriculture that new and expanded markets 
won’t cure. 

Second: The recommended program will 
allow more freedom for farmers. We are 
seeking revision of the acreage control and 
price-support programs to permit farmers 
more freedom to plan and to widen markets. 

The program changes proposed by the 
President would give farmers more freedom 
to plan by increasing acreage allotments. 
Some of these allotments have become s0 
small as to cripple efficiency. Do you know 
that 7 out of 9 cotton allotments are less 
than 15 acres—and that the average burley 
tobacco allotment is 1 acre? 

The program we have proposed would make 
price supports more realistic by widening the 
range of supports. The present range of 75 
to 90 percent of parity on the basic crops 
and dairy products does not permit sufficient 
market growth. These commodities are be- 
ing priced out of potential markets. In- 
creased allotments and a wider range of price 
support logically go together. 

The program would eliminate the so-called 
escalator clauses. 

These are formulas which provide that the 
level of price support shall rise as the sur- 
pluses decline. So long as this basic law 
is unchanged farm people can expect to be 
kept continually under the shadow of price- 
depressing surpluses. 

Farmers do not want that. Nor do other 
‘taxpayers want it, and remember it is tax- 
payers who get the bill for the heavy charges 
of storing surplus commodities, and farmers 
are taxpayers, too. 

To melt down one economic iceberg just 
to make room for another is foolhardy. It 
runs counter to the better judgment of al- 
most every thinking person. 

Third: We must help the forgotten seg- 
ment of agriculture—those people on small, 
low-income farms. We have urged that the 
rural-development program, which was 
started in 1955 and is now operating in 30 
States, should be given increased emphasis. 

The program changes recommended look 
to the needs of small farmers who have been 
passed over all too long. More than half our 
farms—the small farms—produce only 9 per- 
cent of farm products marketed. There is 
a crying need for an expansion of industry 
and education in underdeveloped areas—for 
new opportunities that will help rural people 
improve their level of living. 

The greatest resource this country pos- 
sesses is its people—especially our youth. 

I'd like to mention right here another 
important product of the farm that goes 
largely unnoticed. 

Approximately one-half of the rural boys 
and girls, reared and educated at the ex- 
pense of farm families, will spend their pro- 
ductive years off the farms. They will move 
into positions of leadership and s@rvice In 
the cities. And were it not for this annual 
transfusion of new blood our cities would 
be sorely crippled. This is a real contribu- 
tion—substantial in size and important in 
character—which farmers,and rural people 
make to the Nation as a whole. No devei- 
opment in agricultural policy in recent 
years, I believe, holds greater long-term im- 
portance for our rural youth than the Rural 
Development Program. 

We must move forward by adopting the 
President’s recommendations, so we can 
consolidate and add to the progress that has 
been made these past few years. 

Bigger markets—-more freedom for farm- 
ers—special help for the small low-income 

farms—these are some of the steps which 
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would be taken under the Farm Food and 
Fiber Act of 1958 to help farmers make the 
adjustments they must make. We feel cer- 
tain they are sound, effective and reason- 
able, and they will work to provide the free- 
doms farmers want: Freedom to plant, free- 
dom to market, freedom to meet competi- 


tion, freedom from Government inter- 
ference. 
Unfortunately, however; the progress 


toward enactment of this needed legislative 
program is being™impeded by an unbeliev- 
able accumulation of untruths. 

Gathered here today is the world’s greatest 
aggregation of information specialists. You 
are successful defenders, judges, and dis- 
seminators of truth. No one knows better 
than you the difference between fact and 
fiction—between truth and untruth. That’s 
a basic prerequisite for a cub reporter as well 
as a hureau chief. 

This is one of the reasons I was pleased to 
be able to accept your invitation today. I 
can think of no better way to serve the farm- 
ers of this Nation at this moment than to 
expose a few of the vicious untruths which 
have been plaguing agriculture. It is time 
to separate the fact from the fiction. 

Fiction No. 1: That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is trying to scrap all price supports. 
This is untrue. The fact is, and I want to 
make myself perfectly clear, we have never 
proposed—and we do not now propose—that 
we should scrap price supports. 

There is nothing wrong with the idea of 
previding more orderly marketing and much 
needed stability to agriculture through a 
sound and realistic storage and loan price- 
support program. What is wrong today— 
and what has been wrong for several years— 
is the attempt to supply price support and 
acreage control by rigid formula—to fix prices 
and acreage allotments by Government tman- 
date. We have tried that now for many 
years. Instead of helping agriculture it has 
made the farmers’ position increasingly in- 
secure. The farms and ranches of America 
cannot be run from a desk in Washington, 
D.C. 

Fiction No. 2: That the higher farm in- 
comes in the past were due to rigid price 
supports. This is untrue: The fact is that 
it was war—the insatiable demands of war 
and wartime inflation—and not price sup- 
ports—that forced prices up. Farmers sold 
all they produced at well above support lev- 
els. In fact, their prices would have been 
higher yet had it not been for Government- 
imposed price ceilings. 

Fiction No. 3: That high rigid price sup- 
ports can hold up farm income even though 
surpluses accumulate. This is untrue and 
the fact is that there was just 1 year between 
1947 and 1955 that farm income did not de- 
cline. In all these years until mid-1955, 
high rigid price supports were in effect. Our 
present farm problem developed under such 
price supports. If high rigid price supports 
were the answer, we would have no problem. 

Fiction No. 4: That the old support pro- 
gram helps the small farmer. It does not. 
The fact is that_more than half of our farms 
market only 9 percent of agricultural pro- 
duction. Obviously most of the Government 
dollars are routed in the direction of the 
bigger producers. 

Fiction No. 5: That most farm prices and 
incomes today are Government supported 
and on an artificial basis. This is false. The 
truth is that most farm products are being 
sold competitively and on free markets. Y 

Only 19 crops, plus dairy products are being 

t of 250 commodities that 
farmers produce. 

More than four-fifths, 82.2 percent) of 
our costs for price stabilization in fiscal 1956 
and 1957 were for four commodities. Wheat 
and cotton alone accounted for more than 48 
percent of the total cost of our price stabili- 


zation programs, ~ 


° namic, for ward-looking, 
free—where there is continuing opportunity 


ernment action. It cannot. 
The fact is that since 1940, the per acre 


yield of corn has risen 56 percent—wheat 49. 


percent—cotton 67 percent. Last year’s 
yields of all major crops averaged 27 percent 
above the 1947-1949 level. To control 
effectively so as to maintain price at 90 per. 
cent of parity would mean setting allotments 
impossibly low. Congress would never yote 
such controls. No Secretary of Agriculture 
could effectively enforce them. And Ameri. 
can farmers just wouldn’t stand for such 
regimentation. 

Fiction No. 7: That farm programs of this 
Administration are driving people off the 
farms and undermining the family farm, 
This is not only false—it’s ridiculous. The 
family farm has been, is now and always will 
be the backbone of American agriculture— 
operated by the most efficient farmers in al 
the world: 

The size of the family farm is changing, 
but fortunately for America, there is no 
weakening of its moral or economic founda- 
tions. Today, some 96 percent of our agri- 
cultural units are family farms—the same 
percentage as 30 years ago. And the family 
farm of today—like the family farm of yes- 
terday and tomorrow—simply means a farm 
on which most of the labor, capital and 
management are supplied by the farmer and 
his family. 

The farm part of our population has been 
declining for many years. But the truth is 
that families were leaving farms and shift- 
ing to nonfarm jobs more rapidly just be- 
fore I came to Washington than ever before 
or since. 

There are some who would like to see the 
tales of fiction I have mentioned on the 
national best seller list. But I am sure the 
vigilant, objective American press will never 
allow this to happen. ' 

I sincerely believe that, in spite of these 
obstacles, we are making marked progress in 
helping farmers make necessary adjust- 
ments. I want to emphasize, however, that 
no one is more concerned than I about the 
cost-price squeeze which still confronts 
agriculture. 

From 1939 to 1952, the index of prices paid 
by farmers more than doubled. Since then, 
this index has risen 3 percent. But the 
damage was already done. These higher 
prices—higher costs—have hardened into 
the farm-cost structure. 

I have always believed in good farm prices, 
good wages, and just profits. I also be- 
lieve that the three go together; that when 
any of these gets out of line, it adversely 
affects the others. There is not any question 
that farm prices today are out of line with 
profits and wages. 

It is not for me to say what labor or in- 
dustry should do, but as a spokesman for 
agriculture, I will say that I-am deeply dis- 
turbed by any action which adds 1 penny to 


the production costs of farmers at this time: — 


Let me say again how much I appreciate 
the privilege of being here with you. I am 
deeply impressed with the efficient job you 
people of the press, .radio, and television 
corps are doing. Your work is vital, because 
after all, the best tool for solving our farm 
problems is an informed public. I believe 
that with all my heart. ; 

We all want an agriculture that is dy- 
rous, 


to live on the land—and live well. 
We in the Department want to help, but 
that Government cannot 


February 10 , 


Fiction No. 6: That agricultural produc. 
tion can be successfully controlled by Goy. ; 
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1958 
help to promote stability without limiting 


opportunity. 

May God in his infinite wisdom grant us 
the ability to meet these great challenges of 
our time. May we all recognize the basic 
truth that freedom and responsibility are 

le. 

Mr. Chairman, it was a pleasure to have 
been heard—without interruption. Thank 

, and thanks to the membership of this 


wonderful group. 





The West German “Miracle” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. George Sokolsky 
in the February 7 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald is well worth 
our thoughtful perusal. 

The so-called West German miracle 
is really no miracle at all, but merely the 
logical result of hard work and com- 
monsense. It is the triumph of free en- 
terprise which we, in this country, first 
brought to its finest flower and then 
abandoned for old nostrums that had 
long been found wanting. 

Germany, in the old days, was over- 
burdened with these same handicaps, 
but today she has discarded them while 
we have embraced them. 

THe West GERMAN MIRACLE. 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The so-called West German miracle is a 
product of hard work and national will and 
that, as much as any other factor, has al- 
tered the face of postwar Europe. It has 
established the possibility of an economic, 
if not altogether a political, union of Western 

countries. 

The weakness of Western Europe, since 
World War II, has been an inability of most 
of the countries that compose it. to recognize 
that in the 20th century it would grow in- 
creasingly difficult for empires te-live on the 
produce of the weak and backward nations. 
The basic error of Western Europe was that 
it fought World War I at all. The destruc- 
tion of the Kaiser’s Germany and the Austro- 
Hungarian empire; the stimulation of na- 
tionalistic discontent among Asian and 
African peoples; the impact of the United 
States upon European life; the Bolshevik 
Tevolution; and the emergence of Japan as 
an equal of the West in the councils of 
nations—these and the elimination of the 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas by emer- 
gence of the submarine and the airplane as 
weapons of war, inevitably led to the ulti- 
mate destruction of the British, French, and 

empires. . 

Therefore, Western Europe was left with- 
out real political power and economic stabil- 
ity. Germany, which for a thousand years, 
in one political form or another, had kept 
the Slav out of Europe, no longer was 
capable of main any political force 
until Hitler emerged with the one possible 
doctrine that could unite a broken people, 
namely the Nietzschean concept of the 
Superman and Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain’s doctrine of the superiority of the 

races. Hitler succeeded after all other 

lish nm wise men had failed. He reestab- 
ed Germany as a nation, strong 
enough to hold the entire world at bay for 
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6 ‘years on multiple fronts. Whether 
Hitler was mad or sane, right or wrong, 
decent or obscene, no longer matters; for he 
is dead, burned on a pyre of his own making. 
What does matter and what is so frighten- 
ing ts that his strategy and tactics are now 
being used by Nasser in the Arab world. 

After World War II, Germany was really 
broken. Divided into zones, with the Rus- 
sians masters of Berlin and Vienna, with 
the United States illogically pro-Russian and 
indeed a poor reed to lean upon, it looked 
very much as though Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr.’s concept of a spartan peace would come 
about by historic causes. 

Then West Germany went.to work. While 
all the rest of Europe was wondering what 
to do with its rubble and most countries 
were wasting American aid, West Germany 
set out to form capital. Between 1948 and 
1956, productivity in Germany rose from 100 
to 214 (using index numbers). 

Economic success must be accompanied by 
political stability and international growth 
in importance. West Germany has pro- 
duced a stable government under Chancellor 
Adenauer; it has so grown in international 
importance that Adenauer dominated the 
recent meeting of NATO. It has again be- 
come a formidable power. 

It has not all been political. Much of 
West Germany’s success is due to the will of 
the people. For instance, the restoration of 
industry became almost a religious compul- 
sion, everybody pitching in. What has been 
the plague of Great Britain, for instance, the 
union sabotage of new techniques and the 
realinement of labor to meet new methods, 
hardly affected West Germany. Also there 
have been fewer strikes than in most coun- 
tries, despite the fact that Soviet Russia is 
just across the street in East Germany and 
has been conducting an antigovernmental 
and anticapitalistic campaign in West Ger- 
many. : 

Prof. David McCord Wright, in his 
pamphlet, Postwar West German and United 
Kingdom Recovery, summarizes the situation 
in this paragraph: 

“The economic choice faced by West Ger- 
many after the currency reform, and grant- 
ing of substantial autonomy in 1948, was a 
basic one. Had she followed the prevalent 
European and United Kingdom labor pat- 
tern she would have gone in for heavy con- 
trol, rationing, state-directed investment, 
sharply progressive taxation, tremendous 
emphasis upon equality. Instead, her poli-. 
cies were entirely different. Emphasis was 
placed upon incentive rather than literal 
equality, upon a free market rather than 
planning, upon modernization rather than 
routine. She did maintain a most generous 
and comprehensive social-security system, 
but did not accept the usual myth that such 
@ system is necessarily linked with high pro- 
gressive income taxes.” 





Funds for the Soil-Bank Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorpv I express hope that we will be 
given. an opportunity to provide addi- 
tional funds for the soil-bank program 
this year. Farmers everywhere are ex- 
pressing great disappointment in their 
inability to participate in the acreage re- 
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serve this year. Funds were exhausted 
so quickly, at least in counties of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Iowa, 
due to the large number of applicants, 
that a great many who are eligible were 
turned away. 

From a letter I received from Elmer 
Broders of Malcom, Iowa, and from a 
news story in a recent issue of the Grin- 
nell Herald Register, I-learned that in 
Poweshiek County, Iowa, all the soil- 
bank funds were used on 185 farms. Yet 
there are about 1,800 farms in the county. 
Thus the door was closed to its other 
1,615 farms. 

It has been recommended that in order 
to have effective production control this 
year, either funds not needed for other 
crops should be transferred to the soil 
bank or legislation should be enacted to 
provide supplementary funds and au- 
thority to fully implement the acreage 
reserve this year. 





A Challenge From a School Principal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, educa- 
tion ‘on all levels and in all its areas is 
on everyone’s mind these days. Certain 
it is that we need to get at the thinking 
of educators, parents, and youngsters if 
we are to work out a general program 
that will insure better preparation for 
living life in this moment of spiralling 
world events than we seem to have today. 
Under unanimous consent I include with 
my remarks a very challenging appeal 
to parents made by Principal Floyd L. 
Simmons at Cleveland’s East High School 
commencement January 20, 1958: 
PRINCIPAL Fitoyp L. SIMMONS’ REMARKS TO 

PARENTS AT East HiGH COMMENCEMENT, 

JANUARY 20, 1958 

What’s wrong with our educational sys- 
tem? The question currently is a popular 
one on many tongues. Well, there’s a lot 
that’s right with our education but this is 
not the time to coast on laurels. Recent 
events like the backfire of our sputnik are 
pointing a bloody finger at the smug smile 
on our faces and we had better start run- 
ning, and running scared. Not away from 
our problems, but at them, and at the right 
ones. 

Otherwise, we Americans won’t be spend- 
ing 12 billions a year on liquor and to- 
bacco and 20 billions a year on recreation 
and amusements compared to 10 billions on 
our public schools and colleges, because we 
won't have it to spend. Instead, we'll be in 
a state of panic that will really curl your 
hair. 

_ But, perhaps you breathed a sigh of re- 
lief when Washington announced a new ap- 
propriation for rockets and missiles. That 
would fix everything. Without fuss or muss 
the good old Government would spend us 
right back into security and we could go 
right on living the same smug, contented, 
complacent way. Well, there was once an 
empire like the United States Empire. They 
called it the Roman Empire. Like ours, it 
had started out as a republic. It had the 
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best defense system the world had ever 
known, wealth and luxury and culture, and 
it would last forever. The hungry have-nots 
off in the distance were a poverty-stricken, 
motley crew and could be completely dis- 
counted. But the motley crew was hungry 
enough and patient enough and sacrificial 
enough and dedicated enough to overthrow 
the most powerful nation in the world. 
The parallel is pat enough to be frightening. 


“Tll fares the land 
To hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates 
And men decay.” 


Goldsmith’s words have a current and 
frighteningly admonitory ring. 

If you are really concerned, don’t ask the 
familiar American question, “But what can 
I do about it?” 

Ask yourself, instead, these questions: 

1. Have recent jarring events changed by 
one iota my personal attitude toward my 
life as a citizen or as a parent? 

2. Do I dare to talk education’s problems 
at luncheon, in the office or shop, at the 
bridge table or other social gathering, or 
would hats or football be more pleasant and 
safer? 

3. Should I get a little tougher with my 
children in regard to their responsibilities as 
students and as embryo citizens? 

4. Will I attend PTA meetings regularly 
and start working at some of the things 
which seem obviously to be wrong with our 
educational system? 

5. Will I contact, personally or by letter, 
my legislators to yell that education will be 
more important than roads or welfare in 
the next session of the general assembly? 

6. Will I, whether my children are in 
school or not, get out and dig for every bond 
issue or appropriation that comes up for 
schools, and insist that the rest of the 
school be larger than the gymnasium? 

7. Will I begrudge increased taxes if this 
is the only way to get better teachers? (Re- 
membering that the median salary for college 
professors is $5,400 and that the average 
for master plumbers is $7,500.) 

The individual American holds the answer 
to the crisis of our times—not shoulder 
shrugging and buckpassing. We can dele- 
gate authority, but we can’t delegate respon- 
sibility for our society and its survival. 
That is ours. After all, the United States of 
America is just a colléction of you’s and me’s 
and if you and I don’t care, who does? 


Some of the loudest criticisms of edtica- 
tion in high schools are aimed at the small 
number of graduates trained in mathe- 
matics and science. Former President Hoo- 
ver reports that less than 12 percent of high 
school students are taught algebra and 
geometry, less than 9 percent elementary 
chemistry, and less than 5 percent elementary 
physics. President Kirk of Columbia Uni- 
versity recently aroused the ire of many 
Clevelanders when he referred to the large 
number of high school teachers who are 
babysitting. What he meant to criticize 
was the large number of teachers who are 
directing classes in what he considers in- 
consequential subjects. Inez Robb in a re- 
-cent column demands that education be 
taken out of the sandbox. Her chief target 
‘was such snap courses as finger painting, 
self-expression, folk dancing, life adjustment 
guidance, basket weaving, auto driving, 
lampshade making; and the nudism, exhibi- 
tionalism and general vulgarity of cheer- 
leaders and drum majorettes. 

Thus you see we are getting it hot and 
heavy from all sides. However, while East 
High School does foster some of the alleged 
babysitting and sandbox experiences, we are 
considerably ahead of President Hoover's 
averages in technical areas, 


Algebra: Percent 
Hoover. Pert... ..q.acencecedampmecoum 12 
East High graduating class..... | 

Geometry: 

TIOOTER - DODO nico non cmmamoninginwinints 12 
East High graduating class.......-... 40 

Trigonometry: 

BOGVGE TORO R nec ctinn ae cennbomen- wee 
East High graduating class........... 9 

Chemistry: 

TOOCEE:  TEDOEE cncstinnsnaciesewnnsints 9 
East High graduating class....-...-.. 30 

Physics: 

MODERNE PROBE os ci nn cng ceed einnsibien 5 
East High graduating class.........~. 17 

Foreign language: 

FEROURE.. TON is nn deinen conn gsenreneiintinn 
East High graduating class_........-. 40 


We shall continue in our attempt to meet 
the needs of our youth and help them to 
meet the needs of the adult society they are 
so soon to join. 





Walter Reuther’s Recommendations for a 
Frontal Assault on Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, adminis- 
tration plans for putting men and 
women back to work are as yet undis- 
closed. Republican spokesmen speak of 
business upturns in June or July, and try 
hard to avoid the word “recession.” Five 
million unemployed cannot be put off 
by words. 

Today I am filing Senator Gorr’s 
bill, S. 3231, the purpose of which is to 
check the growth of unemployment by 
providing for Federal assistance to States 
and local governments for the construc- 
tion of needed public works and public 
improvements. 

Following are Walter Reuther’s letter 
of February 4, 1958, to me and other 

*Congressmen and his letter to President 
Eisenhower of February 3, 1958: 
Fesruary 4, 1958. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The United States is 
now in the midst of a serious recession. 

Unemployment is spreading throughout 
the economy. More than one-fourth of 
America’s industrial capacity is idle. Mil- 
lions are only working part time. 

Virtually every American family, business, 
institution, and all levels of government— 
Federal, State, county, and municipal—have 
been affected adversely by the ebbing eco- 
nomic tide. 

If allowed to proceed unchecked, the pres- 
ent recession could rapidly expand to critical 
proportions. It could imperil our ability to 
satisfy unfilled human needs at home and 
to meet our growing responsibilities to the 
free world. 

Recognizing the paramount responsibility 


of the Federal Government, under the Pull: 


Employment Act of 1946, to maintain maxi- 
mum production and maximum employment 
in the United States, the more than 3,000 
delegates from UAW locals throughout the 
Nation unanimously adopted a resolution on 
“full employment” at the UAW special con- 
vention in Detroit, January 22-24, 1958, 
urging: 


¥ 





resolution. 


For your information, I am encl a 
copy of the letter I have sent President Eisen. 
hower today requesting prompt action ona 
national full employment conference, as welj 
as a copy of the UAW convention resolution 
on “full employment,” which spells out the 
needed Federal, State, and local action. 

To meet the critical problem of unem 
ment and recession in the United States, we 
urge that you give prompt consideration to 
the legislative proposals for Federal action 
contained in the enclosed resolution and that 
you join in requesting President Eisenhower 
to summon the national full employment 
conference that can explore solutions to the 
national recession. 

We earnestly request your prompt and ef. 
fective action to help counteract the current 


recession. 
Sincerely yours, 


WALTER P. REUTHER, 





Fesruary 3, 1958, 
The Honorable Dwicnt D. EIsENHOWsR, 
President of the United States, 


The White House, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The American econ- 
omy is currently in a serious and deepening 
recession at the very time we need maximum 
economic strength to meet our increasing re- 
sponsibilities in the world and to satisfy our 
unfilled human needs at home. 

More than 4 million workers were totally 
unemployed in January. In February, econ- 
omists predict, the number of persons com- 
pletely out of work may well exceed 5 million, 
Moreover, many millions of additional work- 
ers are partially unemployed and working 


only a few days a week. 


Statistics alone cannot convey the hard- 
ship and deprivation being suffered by mil- 
lions of American families at the present 
time. Those totally or partially unemployed 
have had to severely restrict their purchases 
of food, clothing, and other necessities of life. 
Rent and mortgage payments have been de 
layed or defaulted. Visits to doctors, dentists, 
and hospitals have been postponed. 

Virtually every American institution and 
business has suffered from the decline of 
purchasing power in the hands of co ; 
ers. The farmer, the grocer, the butcher, 
barber, the church, the tax collector, the 
radio-repair man, the insurance agent, the 
movies, the shoe store, the department store, 
the auto dealer—all have sustained re 
incomes due to the reduction in the Bea 
power of the unemployed and the 


employed. 


Not only individuals and families, but 
governments as well, are suffering the eft 
of the current recession. Municipalities 4 
State governments are being we 
increase their expenditures for relief and 
welfare assistance at the very time thee 
tax revenues on property, income, and sales 
are declining because of reduced taxpaye 4 


incomes. 


Moreover, as I pointed out to you in 
letter of August 16, 1957, regarding the 
tionary trend then sapping the lifeblood 
our economy, the current recession “can a8 
sume proportions that will threaten the'sta 


February 19 


1. President Eisenhower to convene a 
tional full employment conference to 
reports and recommendations from State and 
local government officials, labor, manage. 
ment, and all other interested groups for a 
comprehensive antirecession program, _ 

2. Enactment and implementation of Fed. 
eral legislation on unemployment insurance, 
home-mortgage moratorium, taxes, defense 
contracts, public construction, industria] 
habilitation, social security, aid to education, 
and other essential fields detailed in the Uaw 
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bility of the American economy, weaken our 
ability to lead the fight of the free world 
nst the forces of Communist tyranny, 
and cause widespread hardship and human 
suffering through reduction of..the living 
standards of millions of American families.” 
, Since nothing breeds unemployment like 
ynemployment, the present recession, if al- 
lowed to proceed unchecked, could rapidly 
snowball into serious and dangerous propor- 
ns. 
_ action to meet and reverse the 
current recession is urgently required. We 
caniiot sit back and wait for business “in 
due course” to take an upward swing this 
summer or fall. Even one more day. of 
recession is one day too much for America’s 
hard-pressed unemployed and for the safety 
of our Nation and the free world. 

Neither business as usual nor Government 
which recommends the unusual policy of 
slashing welfare expenditures in the midst 
of a recession Will meet the current emer- 
gency. 

Only a massive injection of consumer pur- 
chasing power into our economy in the days 
ahead can restore full employment and full 
production to our Nation. The. automobile 
industry, the arsenal of democracy in World 
War II, is currently operating at less than 
60 percent of capacity, the steel industry at 
55 percent. Mr. Douglas Greenwald, McGraw 
Hill Publications economist, testified before 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port during the past week that fully 25 per- 
cent of our entire manufacturing industrial 
capacity is idle. 

The American economy is freedom’s great- 
est material asset and the tragic waste of 
idle machines and idle workers may repre- 
sent the margin of freedom’s survival in the 
struggle against the forces of Communist 
tyranny. Fully mobilized at levels of full 
employment and full production, the Amer- 
ican economy can equip our Nation to meet 
its top priorities: Strengthening our de- 
fense posture, overcoming our serious edtica- 
tional deficit, expanding our scientific and 
research efforts, raising standards of living 
at home, and expanding foreign economic 
aid to help the people in the underdeveloped 
nations to help themselves in raising their 
living standards so as to effectively meet the 
threat of Soviet economic penetration and 
political subversion. 

For our part, the UAW has dedicated it- 
self to helping restore lagging purchasing 
power by responsible and sensible action at 
the collective-bargaining table. in 1958. 
More than 3,000 delegates from local unions 
throughout the United States and Canada 
at the special UAW convention in Detroit, 
January 22-24, overwhelmingly approved our 
1958 collective- program, which 
includes the achievement of an immediate 
noninflationary wage adjustment and the 
deferment of the balance of our equity until 
1959, after corporate profits have been 
earned in 1958. 

In our supplementary economic demands, 
we propose that after corporations have paid 
all their regular wage and material costs and 
have charged their regular prices in 1958, 
that the profits e: 10 percent of the 
Corporation's net capital be shared 50 per- 
cent by management and stockholders, 25 
Percent by wage and salary employees, and 
25 percent by consumers in the form of a 
Tebate on the product purchased: 

But, neither labor ‘nor management, to- 
sether or separately, can solve the current 
economic difficulties facing our Nation with- 
out the vigorous and effective action of Gov- 


d responsibility under the fot a 
Act of 1946 to promote and insure maximum 
‘mployment, production and purchasing 


_ Just as many of the policies of the Fed- 
‘ral Government contributed to the present 
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recession, so must it adopt policies and pro- 
grams that will quickly reverse the ebbing 
economic tide. 

Because all facets of our society—labor, 
management, welfare agencies, State and 
local governments, civil servants, those on 
fixed incomes, etc.—are concerneg with the 
problems of unemployment and recession, 
the SUAW special convention unanimously 
adopted a resolution calling upon you, Mr. 
President, to convene a national full em- 
ployment conference of all interested parties 
to hear reports and recommendations from 
these groups and from the Government for a 
comprehensive antirecession program. 

I am enclosing a copy of this resolution 
on full employment which contains some 
of the recommendations of the UAW for 
meeting the national recession. 

On behalf of the 1,500,000 UAW members 
and their families in the United States and 
Canada, I pledge our full cooperation in all 
necessary steps to restore full employment. 
We shall be happy to participate in any con- 
ference you may call and to submit any fur- 
ther information. you may require. 

We earnestly request your prompt and 
constructive action to counteract the cur- 
rent recession. 

Sincerely yours, 
Water P. REUTHER, 
President, International Union, UAW. 





Transatlantic Superliners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
previously granted, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following 
statement regarding the bill which I 
have introduced today to provide for the 
construction of two transatlantic su- 
perliners by the Secretary of Commerce 
and their sale at a fixed price to the 
company which will operate them. 
Under the bill the construction of the 
vessels and their sale to the operating 
company cannot be undertaken until the 
Maritime Board and the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator have first approved the 
economic feasibility of the project and 
the qualifications of the operating com- 
pany under titles V and XI of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder, 
to the same extent as if the operating 
company were the applicant for con- 
struction subsidy under that act. Na- 
tional defense features, principally speed 
and size, would require Department of 
Defense approval and certification. 

Justification for the Government sub- 
idy in this, as in other cases, lies in the 
national defense features of the project. 
I have introduced this bill in order to 
place those questions before the proper 
authorities and to help~ the operating 
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ated as floating commercial hotels 
rather than as luxury liners. The em- 
phasis of the service provided will be 
focused upon the middle and lower in- 
come groups comprising people whose 
opportunities of sailing to Europe are 
almost nonexistent at present passenger 
rates. 

As for the physical characteristics of 
the ships, each will be 90,000 tons and 
1,152 feet long. Each vessel will carry 
6,000 passengers and a crew of 1,350. 
They will be constructed with 20 airtight 
compartments, a safety feature designed 
to make them unsinkable. The cruising 
speed will be 34 knots and ocean cross- 
ings will be made in four days. In time 
of war or national emergency, the ships 
can be readily converted to aircraft car- 
riers or to troopships. Emphasis will 
be placed upon operating the ships on a 
motel policy, eliminating the frills and 
luxury items, yet providing every facility 
for complete oceangoing comfort. 





Flimflam Game 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is great concern among the farm people 
of our country as a result of the recently 
announced depletion of funds available 
for the soil-bank program. 

In an.editorial appearing in the Kings 
Mountain (N. C.) Herald of February 6, 
1958, there is a very excellent presenta- 
tion of the views of Editor Martin L. 
Harmon with reference to this problem. 

I believe that every Member of Con- 
gress will be interested in reading this 
very excellent statement with reference 
to the situation facing our farmers. 

I, therefore, insert the editorial in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
FLIMFLAM GAME 

The recent cutback of cotton soil-bank 
allotments, on order from the Department 
of Agriculture, reemphasizes the fiimfilam, 
skin game nature of the soil-bank program. 

Already farmers had been awaking to the 
fact that banking land one year brought 
penalties the next. There was less to bank 
the following year, but there was no upping 
of marketing quotas. 

Last fall, employees of the county ASC of- 
fice were honestly and sincerely taking long 
looks at acreage reserves under the soil-bank 
system and were conscientiously advising 
some farmers not to soil bank wheat, but te 
wait and apply their dwindling acreage ré~- 
serves to cotton—a bigger money crop with 
greater potential returns. 

Now, with the soil-bank money cut, these 
same folk are most embarrassed, through no 
fault of their own. 

Time magazine reported last week a sur- 
vey showed that 50 percent of farmers would 
prefer that the Government get out of the 
farm regulation business altogether, a some- 
what amazing survey result, if correct. 

There are objections—largely in the poten- 
tially economically devastating dislocation of 
submarginal farmers which a sudden and 
complete Government retreat would bring. 
But long term, it makes sense. 


So — late 
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Men being men, they cannot guess the 
crop totals in advance, for they cannot know 
that bad weather will come, or won’t, that 
pests will strike heavily, or not at all. And 
Government planning has to be done in ad- 
vance, 

But the soil-bank system is a planned 
rooking of the American farmer. Mr. Bran- 
nan, the former Agriculture Secretary, was 
heavily panned for his subsidy suggestion, 
which would have let supply control the 
price, and with the Government paying a 
subsidy to meet parity. Mr. Brannan had a 
logical point. Americans would get a sav- 
ing at the grocery counter. Now they pay 
higher grocery prices, have to pay again to 
provide both subsidy and soil-bank pay- 
ments. 

Congress should clean up or clean out the 
soil-bank farce, and very well may. 





Muddy Water on the Trinity River 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee has been holding hearings on a 
bill I introduced last year which would 
authorize the Federal Government to 
enter into a contract with a private 
company to construct power plants 
along certain points of the Trinity River 
in conjunction with the so-called Trinity 
River flood control and irrigation proj- 
ect. 

At a critical period in our Nation’s 
history and at a time when we should be 
concentrating on saving Federal funds 
wherever possible, the adoption of the 
partnership plan is urgently vital. An 
important factor of achieving sub- 
stantial savings and making electric 
power available to a large segment of 
California’s population seems to have 
been overlooked in the controversy on 
this bill. An editorial appearing in a 
recent issue. of the Santa Rosa, Calif., 
Press-Democrat makes some pertinent 
points. I call it to the attention of the 
membership and it follows: 

WATER SurE Is MuppY UP ON THE TRINITY 

RIVER 

Most Americans take it for granted that in 
any controversy there are two’ sides to the 
question. 

But there are three sides in current up- 
roar over whether the Federal Government 
’ or Pacific Gas & Electric Co. should gen- 
erate electricity from the falling water of the 
Government-built Trinity River Dam. 

Those who are for private enterprise under 
any and all circumstances are, of course, for 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. spending its 
money to put in the generators, paying taxes 
and paying a rental for use of the falling 
water. 

Those who are for socialized electri¢ pow- 
er regardless of whether a particular project 
is good, bad, or indifferent, are, naturally 
enough, in favor of Uncle Sam putting in 
the generators and selling the power. 

The third side consists of the people who 
see nothing sinful in socialism as such, but 
who are aware that a lot of government 
waste, bureaucracy, taxes, and land-grabbing 
frequently masquerade as being in the pub- 
lic interest. They're the folks who favor 
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the best deal for the general public, but are 
so swamped in claims and counterclaims 
that they can’t figure out whether the best 
deal lies with the private utility company, 
or with having Uncle Sam build still another 
power-generating plant. 

~In the current hassle, the Press Democrat 
finds itself on this third side of the ques- 
tion. The more we hear and read, the more 
confused we get. 

At hearings before a House subcom- 
mittee, Representative Husert ScuppER said 
that if the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. did 
the job, it would save $60 million in Gov- 
ernment money for installing generators, and 
produce important tax revenue. 

Senator THomas KUCHEL, on the contrary, 
testified that Congress should not turn over 
to a private company the falling water from 
a dam built with public funds, “then be 
forced to spend millions of additional dol- 
lars to purchase electricity from the plant 
for military installations and other Federal 
users in California.” 

Since there isn’t a single soldier in Trinity 
County, and the only Federal users of elec- 
tricity are a few country post offices, we 
don't quite follow the Senator’s reasoning. 
If Uncle Sam is going to string transmis- 
sion lines all the way from Trinity County 
to large Federal installations all over Cali- 
fornia, the cost would be astronomical. 

What he probably has in mind is a sort of 
bookkeeping transaction under which a Gov- 
ernment-operated generating system would 
sell or swap its power to the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., which already owns and oper- 
ates transmission lines, getting in return 
power at the locations of large Federal users. 

If that’s what should be done, it would 
amount to the Federal Government rent- 
ing the private ultility’s transmission lines, 
instead of the Pacific Gas_& Electric Co. 
renting the Government’s falling water. 

We wish that, instead of the public power 
and private power folks using mathematics 
to prove their point, some impartial experts 
would use mathematics to determine, clearly 
and positively, whether public or private 
power generation on the Trinity is the best 
deal for the public. 





Statehood for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to insert a resolu- 
tion passed by the San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chamber of Commerce pertaining to the 
statehood of Alaska, and the explana- 
tory statement justifying the resolution: 

Whereas the public sentiment and majority 
business interests within Alaska overwhelm- 
ingly favor statehood; and 

Whereas the economic development of 
Alaska will be considerably accelerated under 
home rule; and 

Whereas trade between San Francisco, the 
State of California, and Alaska will be greatly 
increased due to an anticipated increase in 
industrial activity and population as a State; 
and - . 





orable Fred Seaton, has offered written testi- 


February 


mony in support of statehood for 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco ’ 
of Commerce favors legislation which 
create a modern, State government fy, 
NS Te a aes) ee : 
the people; and be it further 

Resolved, That the general manager of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
hereby directed to present copies of the — 
chamber’s endorsement to Alaska Se | 
elect, Ernest Gruening and William A. Eagan, 







































EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 

Since completion of the drafting of a Con. 
stitution for the State of Alaska by a con. 
vention of 55 delegates elected by popular 
vote in 1955, sentiment in favor of statehood 
has greatly accelerated among the people of 
Alaska. At a sample poll taken in June 1957 
statehood was favored by a ratio of 9 toi, © 
Trade and. civic associations in Alaska have 
been actively working for statehood for sey. 
eral years. At the 1957 meeting of the © 
Alaska Bankers Association the vote was 
unanimous in favor of statehood. Propo- 
nents for Alaska statehood legislation state 
categorically “that Alaska will remain an un- 
developed area as long as it retains it 
status; its destiny lies in the hands of multi- 
ple bureaus in the Federal Government 
whose decisions historically have been made 
without regard to the wishes and best in- 
terests . the people of Alaska.” 
> 


New Legislation Seeks To End Price 
Discrimination Against Independent 
Merchants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS . 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF ee 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. REUSS, Mr. Speaker, a unique 
type of price discrimination is harassing 
many of our already suffering 
business men. Here is an example 
the way it operates. 

A drug manufacturer sells aspirin di- 
rectly to a chain of drug stores at the 

same price he charges wholesale 
historic middlemen for small and inde 
pendent merchants. After the whole- 
saler adds his markup, the independent — 
druggist pays more for aspirin than does 
his chain store competitor. ag 

The Robinson-Patman Act intended to 








































This sound provision of the Robins 
Patman Act has become a dead le 
It has never been used to prevent sil 
price discrimination. I feel it is I 
ray te tie 
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1958 
more effectively with his chainstore 


Pere pill is @ clarification of the Rob. 


-Patman Act. I respectfully urge 


my colleagues to consider this legislation 


y. It is important te the welfare 
of small business, and required if the 
Robinson-Patman Act is to serve the 
original intent of Congress. 





Selling Us and the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, recent 
current developments in the interna- 
tional field have caused this country to 
spin like a Christmas top. With charges 
and countercharges of duplication and 
efficiency zooming over our heads like 
meteorites in outer space, we seemed to 
have lost our equilibriumt for the moment. 

It seems to me that it takes a world 
crisis to shake us out of our lethargy 
and revitalize our energies to retain our 
world leadership. This is the finest 
country in the whole world and we have 
only the best to offer anyone at any time. 
Iam mighty proud of that flag that flies 
overhead and I believe we should wave it 
more often. 

The following editorial from the Inde- 
pendent-Journal of San Rafael, Calif., 
brings us up short on the product we 
have to sell and for which there is a 
world market. Let us all join in the 
sales campaign: 

[From the San Rafael (Calif:) Independent- 
Journal of January 24, 1958} 





We've Gor THe Best Propucr, Ler’s Seu. It. 


TO THE WORLD 


Russia’s new challenge to the United States 
in the scientific and economic should 
not cause panic in this country. Although 
the sputniks prove that we have slipped be- 
hind in one phase, they should be only an 
alarm clock to wake us up, not the starti 
gun of a hectic arms race. t 


ments of our free, competitive economy; we 
revel in the ; 


m game.” 
Certainly we're not afraid to play baseball 
with anyone, anytime, : 
call it a world series. Se why do we balk 
now in our other specialty, competition? 
Let's hope it’s not because we are afraid 
We might lose. 
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So what are we afraid of? Perhaps it is 


do the other countries know this? Obviously 
not. . 

Why not? We haven’t bothered to tell 
them 


They know about the United States from 
the tiny sample of sometime arrogant tourists 
bent on pleasure who invade their countries 
and sling their money around. They know 
about our capitalistic warmongers and our 
Wall Street ruling classes from the Com- 
munists. No wonder they are confused. They 
don’t even know what freedom can mean. 

Se here we are, a nation built by salesman- 
ship and advertising afraid it will lose in a 
competitive-race. We've got the best product. 
We've got the sales know-how. Let’s go out 
and study the customer, decide how to reach 
him, and give him a real selling job. It’s a 
sale that we can and must make, 





A Congressman With a Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on February 8, 1958: 

A CONGRESSMAN WITH A MISSION 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

One of the most interesting and unusual 
Members of is Datie SInNcH SAuUND, 
Democrat, of California. At least he took 
one of the most interesting and unusual 
trips of all the 200 or more Congressmen 
junketing around the world last summer. 

On a Horatio Alger local-boy-makes-good 
theme, Congressman Saunp returned to his 
native India to be welcomed,and cheered by 
thousands. Topping it all, the Indian Gov- 
ernment invited him to address a joint ses- 
sion of both Houses of Parliament—an honor 
usually reserved for visiting heads of state. 

No local boy ever had a bigger thrill out 
of an unexpected turn of events. And no 
adopted country ever had a better goodwill 
ambassador than Congressman Saunp. Ear- 
nest, genuine, vocal (speaking seven or eight 
times a day), he tore Communist propa- 
ganda in shreds in his tour of the Far East. 

But he didn’t spare the United States, in 
his plain-speaking, on his return. In its 
foreign policy, this country has “made the 
mistake of playing friends with kings” in- 
stead of giving a helping hand to the masses, 
he says. . 

Bluntly, he puts it-this way: “The Uni 
States has been helping stable governments. 
It doesn’t care whether they are progfessive 
or not. People are not satisfied with the 





we believe in democracy and want to help 


“If they [the Communists] can sell lies, 
we m able to sell the truth. 
Americans have been too long comfortably 
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unconcerned about the people in that part 
ef the werld. You cannot buy them with 
meney, but you can sell ideas te them.” 

He made it his business to do that. 

He was bombarded with questions. Why 
does the United States permit racial segre- 
gation? What about Little Rock? Why do 
Americans keep testing H-bombs? Why does 
the United States give military aid to 
Pakistan? 

He had answers—and good ones. In Japan, 
the president of a university asked the 
H-bomb question. Mr. Saunp replied calmly 
that President Eisenhower, in 1953, went be- 
for the United Nations in the first call for 
peaceful use of the atom. In 1955, at the 
summit conference, the President proposed a 
system of aerial inspection, adding that the 
United States has consistently tried to find 
a@ solution to the stalemate on disarmament. 

If Russia makes H-bombs, Mr. Saunp :aid, 
“the United States has to make them also. 
And it is necessary te test them occasionally.” 
He was “surprised” that the president of a 
university did not know this. 

On the racial question which came up 
again and again, he explained the original 
Supreme Court ruling for “equal but sep- 
arate” schools, followed by its reversal in 
1954. 

When he told his audience that in 35 
States of the Union there is no segregation 
in schools, buses, or public places, he was 
challenged in disbelief. It was news in that 
part of the world—a part of America’s story 
that either had not. been told or told often 
enough. . 

On the subject of Little Rock, Congress- 
man Saunp’s reply was that the very fact 
that the President took action to call out the 
troops in support of the Court order proved 
the Government’s determination to support 
that order. And he added tactfully: “The 
problem of man’s injustice to man is a world 
problem. Let one who is innocent and pure 
throw the first stone.” 

He found the people of India irritated over 
United States military aid to Pakistan. “It 
is all part of a global strategy,” he explained. 
“Under no circumstances would the United 
States allow Pakistani to use their military 
aid against India.” 

“Don’t let anyone tell you that India is 
going Communist,” he reported on his re- 
turn. “Those people know too much of what 
it is all about. We have not lost any part 
of the Far East to communism, but we must 
do a better job of selling our way of life.” 

It was a job for which he had more feel- 
ing, perhaps, than a native American. He 
doesn’t take the United States for granted. 
He came here from his native town of 
Amritsar, India, in 1920 after graduating 
from the University of Punjab to study fruit 
canning. 


He obtained a doctor of philosophy degree 
in mathematics at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, took up farming in the Im- 
perial Valley, campaigned for citizenship 
rights for East Indians; became a citizen in 
1949; was elected judge of the justice court 
in a small California town; ran for Congress 
in 1954 against glamorous aviatrix Jacqueline 
Cochran and won. He still can’t believe that 
all this has happened to him. 





The Late Honorable Lawrence H. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den passing of our beloved colleague, the 
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Honorable Lawrence H. Smiru, of Wis- 
consin, deeply shocked and saddened me. 

Larry SMITH was a scholarly hard- 
working gentleman who won the esteem, 
respect, and affection of all who came to 
know him. He served with distinction 
on the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and while I often disagreed with him on 
foreign affairs I learned to respect his 
views. 

The House of Representatives has lost 
an outstanding Member who served his 
district, State, and country with great 
devotion to duty. I have lost a good 
friend. To his devoted wife and chil- 
dren, I extend my deepest sympathy. 





California State Legislature Resolves 
Against Secretary Benson’s Proposal 
To Lower the Dairy Price Support to 
75 Percent of Parity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent, heretofore 
granted me so to do, I present to you 
and all the other Members of this dis- 
tinguished legislative body copy of letter 
to me dated February 5, 1958, from the 
Senate of the California State Legisla- 
ture, together with copy of Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1 relative to dairy price 
supports: 

SACRAMENTO, Cauir., February 5, 1958. 
Hon. CiyDe DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dorie: Pursuant to instructions 
by the senate, I am handing you herewith 
a copy of Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, to 
which I respectfully invite your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
State of California. 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 

Resolution relative to milk price supports 

Whereas Secretary Benson of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced his intention on April 1, 1958, to 
lower the dairy price support to 75 percent 
of parity; and 

Whereas such action will result in a re- 
duction of income to our Nation’s dairy 
farmers of $250 million at a time when many 
are already facing grave economic condi- 
tions; and 

Whereas California dairy farmers receive 
40 percent of their income from milk on the 
basis of factory milk prices and the proposed 
lowering of supports will reduce dairy farm 
income in California by more than $7 mil- 
lion in 1958 with the reduction affecting 40 
percent of the milk supply produced in Cali- 
fornia; and 

Whereas 70 percent of dairy producers in 
the State would be directly affected by such 
a change and the resultant consequences 
would also seriously affect the other 30 per- 
cent of the producers in this State; and 

Whereas since 1954, dairy farmers at their 
Own expense have greatly increased programs 
of research for new outlets and engaged in 
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trade promotion-of dairy products and the 
dairy industry and allied organizations have 
worked out a program of self-help for the 
dairy farmer; and 

Whereas legislation is now being proposed 
for consideration by Congress which would 
to a large extent eliminate the dairy farm- 
ers’ problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That Sec- 
retary Benson of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be respectfully me- 
morialized to withhold putting into effect 
any change in the existing dairy price sup- 
ports until such time as the United States 
Congress has had an opportunity to study 
the problems of the dairy farmers and to 
consider and act upon proposed legislation 
to solve these problems; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and to each Member of Co 
representing the State of California. 





Deterrent to World War Ill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of Shreveport and 
porthwest Louisiana held an unusually 
elaborate program for the 25th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Barksdale Air 
Force Base located at Bossier City, La. 
At this time Gen. Thomas S. Power 
made the speech of the occasion to a 
capacity assembly in the grand ball- 
room of the Washington Youree Hotel, 
Shreveport, La. His address was well 
received and possesses such a high order 
of brilliance that I feel it is of general 
interest to the Nation as a whole. Gen- 
eral Power is commanding officer of the 
Strategic Air Command at Offutt Air 
Force Base, Nebr., and his statements 
on national defense will wear well and 
will be appreciated more as time moves 
on. * 

His address is as follows: 

Congressman Brooks, Mr. White, Mayor 
Gardner, General McConnell, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, I was happy to accept 
your invitation to speak at the commemora- 
tion of the 25th anniversary of Barksdale Air 
Force Base because this gives me the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you why this base— 
together with other bases of the strategic 
air command—has assumed such an import- 
ant role in the defense of our Nation. . 

It must indeed be gratifying for you to 
know that the aggressive efforts and personal 
sacrifices of the Shreveport citizens, who 
helped to establish this base, have paid off 
handsomely in so many respects and will 





Shreveport community have enjoyed saat 
tual relationship, cooperation and neighbor. 
liness which have set a standard difficult to 
surpass. I believe that this high 

is not merely the result of goodwill, toler. 
ance and similar civic attributes which help 
to engender good community relations with 


military neighbors. But I believe that there - 
is also something e 


7 that, - 
fortunately, does not prevail as universally 
as one might expect, namely the very type of 
progressive spirit which inspired Shreveport’s 
citizens more than a@ quarter century ago to 
fight for active participation in the dawning 
air age. 

It is this spirit of pioneering, of relent- 
lessly pushing forward, of always being recep- 
tive to new ideas and vistas, which has made 
this country the greatest and most prosper- 
ous in the world. Yet, there are always peo- 
ple who find it difficult to grow with the 
times and to accept the fact that, with every 
major advance in technology, they will have 
to live under a new set of conditions. 

These are the people who, in the last cen- 
tury, stubbornly resisted the expansion of 
the railroads and who, at the turn of ‘the 
century, just as stubbornly disapproved of 
the automobile. These are the people who 
refused to recognize that the airplane had 
added a third dimension to our lives and, 
thereby, initiated a new era in civilization, 
And these are the people who, today, fail to 
comprehend the irrevocable and profound 
changes wrought by modern weapons tech- 
nology, and who think that the jet plane, the 
missile and the hydrogen bomb wil! go away 
just because they would like them to go 
away. 

This attitude, although frequently under- 
standable and supported by splendid mo- 
tives, can gravely aggravate our efforts to 
safeguard the security of this Nation by con- 
tinually improving both the effectiveness of 
modern weapons and our defense against 
them. Let me cite a few examples to illus- 
trate this point. 

You will undoubtedly remember the se- 
rious problems caused by the noise of power- 
ful jet planes based near populated areas. 
In some instances, groups of citizens made 
vigorous attempts to stop operation of the 
jets, if not of the entire base. But, as @ 
rule, there were enough levelheaded people 
on both sides to recognize each other's prob- 
lems and, through mutual understanding 
and cooperation, reach acceptable com~ 
promises. Base personnel would take every 
step possible ‘to reduce and control the 


noise, and the people in the surrounding | 


communities would learn to live with it, as 
one of the inescapable penalties we have to 
pay for progress. 

The atomic bomb has created even more 
difficult public relations problems because, 
in the minds of many people, the harnessing 
of its awesome seems to entail undue 
. For in- 
stance, disturbed by widely published the- 
ories on the possible effects of fallout and 
radiation, these people oppose continued 

although there is no other way for us 
to learn how best to use atomic wea 
against an aggressor and to defend ourselves 
against his. 

Others go even further and object to the 

of tible 
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of these men and to the spirit 
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in order to gain his 
to him. Conversely, 
#t is our moral obligation to protect our- 
selves against aggression with weapons of 


equal and, if possible, even greater 


: I am sure that, eventually, people will 
accept atomic power as something they must 
yearn to live with, be it for peaceful or mil- 
itary uses, just as they have iearned to live 
with the automobile, the airplane and noisy 


eo is important to understand that, as 
such, the basic objectives of warfare between 
nations have changed as little as the basic 
characteristics of human nature which, in 
the final analysis, are responsible for war- 
fare. What has changed, however, are the 
tools and, subsequently, the techniques used 
to attain the objectives of warfare. The 
most significant change in this respect, in 
my opinion, is the fantastic reduction in 
time required to achieve these objectives. 
For instance, offensive forces of the past 
needed weeks and even months to move 
their firepower close enough to the. target 
to apply it effectively. This time has been 
reduced to a few hours by the bomber, and 
will be reduced to minutes by the ballistic 
missile. Similarly, it used to take many and 
massive attacks to destroy a major military 
concentrated in 


objective. The 


the blockbuster 


bombs of World War II 


could achieve the same degree of destruction 


in far less time. 


The hydrogen bomb can 


accomplish it in a fraction of a second. 
Yet, war today is not more inhuman and 


cruel than it was in thespast. 


War 


in itself 


is inhuman and cruel, not the weapons used 
in fighting it. Modern weapons merely per- 
mit us to compress into days or, possibly, 
hours the same action and destruction 
which less modern weapons stretched out 


over months or years. 


Offhand, this compression of time and con- 
centration of power seem to favor the aggres- 
sor who plans a surprise attack. For he can 
strike with little or no warning at all and 
cause crippling devastation with such ra- 
pidity as to gain him a decisive victory 
within a matter of hours. However, if the 
attacked nation has prepared itself for such 
an attack and, no matter how unexpected 
and massive it may be, can insure the sur- 
vival of an adequate retaliatory force, then 
that nation, too, can make effective use of 
the advantage provided by modern weapons. 

The situation which we face totiay gives 
us every reason to believe that the Soviets 


would be perfectly willing to precipitate a 


Muclear war 


us, once they are con- 


vinced that they can do so successfully and 
with relative impunity, in order to eliminate 
the major hurdle in the path to their avowed 
goal of world domination. Conversely, our 
Primary efforts must be devoted to the pre- 


if deterrence fails, due to-some irra- 


But 
. tional action or miscalculation on the part 


of the Soviets, we must be prepared to im- 
mediately-counter aggression with such deci- 
sive retaliation that we would destroy the 
vital elements of the aggressor’s warmaking 


Capacity to the extent 
will nor 


longer have the 
And that is the 


that we can maintain that posture as suc- 
cessfully in the future as we have in the 
past as long as we remain responsive to 
the changes affecting the manner in which 
we must accomplish our mission. 

The principal changes with which we must 
cope are those resulting from the dramatic 
advances in weapons technology and from 
the fact that we no longer possess an un- 
challenged monopoly in advanced weapons 
of offense and defense but find ourselves in 
@ neck-and-neck race for technological su- 
premacy with the Soviets. One of the 
major problems created by these changes is 
the survivability of an adequate percentage 
of SAC’s strike forces in the face of a sneak 
attack with bombers, missiles, or both. For 
there is little doubt that the first objective 
of an aggressor would be to neutralize SAC’s 
forces and to, thereby, prevent their retalia- 
tory action. 

In order to insure the survival of an ade- 
quate degree of SAC’s combat potential 
against all odds, we must take a number of 
measures which take into account the exi- 
gencies of missile warfare, such as the dras- 
tic reduction in warning time. These meas- 
ures include protection against acts of sabo- 
tage designed to pin our forces down prior 
to an attack, hardening of bases and mis- 
sile sites, and dispersal of the strike forces 
over a large number of bases and sites both 
in this country and abroad. While those 
measures are defensive in nature, our most 
potent measure is an offensive one—SAC’s 
alert system. 

Under this system, SAC always maintains 
a certain percentage of its strike forces on a 
continuous alert status, ready to launch a 
counterattack within minutes after hostile 
action against this country has been initi- 
ated. It is my considered opinion that an 
alert force of adequate size and equipped 
with the most advanced weapon systems is 
the very backbone of our deterrent strength 
because, as long as a potential aggressor 
knows that nothing can stop that alert force 
from counterattacking him, he will be 

deterred from waging aggression. 

As the Soviets’ missile capability grows, so 
does ours. Sites for SAC’s recently activated 
first missile division are being constructed at 
Cooke Air Force Base in California, and Fran- 
cis. E. Warren Air Force Base in Wyoming. 
Another missile unit—the first missile squad- 
ron of SAC’s Eighth Air Force—will be 
equipped with the Snark jet-powered missile 
and operate from a base near Presque Isle, 
Maine. Furthermore, intensive training is 
now under way to insure sufficient numbers 
of skilled technicians to operate and maintain 
the Snark guided missiles, the Thor and 
Jupiter intermediate-range ballistic missiles, 
and the Atlas intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles by the time these weapon ‘systems be- 
come operational. 

The gradual and systematic transition from 
a bomber to a mixed-bomber-missile force 
will change neither SAC’s mission nor its 
basic structure because SAC’s strength is not, 
as often believed, based on manned bombers 
but on. a unique combination of advanced 
strategic weapons plus a nucleus of highly 
skilled and dedicated men plus a centrally 
controlled and global organization flexible 
enough to be adaptable to any new weapon 
system or technique no matter how revolu- 
tionary. 

This organization encompasses all of the 
many diverse elements required to effectively 
conduct strategic air operations wherever and 
whenever needed—including a global com- 
munications network, worldwide logistics 
and weather service, intelligence and recon- 
naissance and similar activities, all 
equally suited for the support of bomber as 
well as missile operations. 

Management of these far-flung operations 
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in the field has been assigned to SAC’s num- 
bered air forces and air divisions. Among 
them, one of the most important and, I might 
add, one of the best is SAC’s Second Air Force 
whose headquarters is located right here at 
Barksdale. Thus, Barksdale Air Force Base 
continues its great tradition of being the 
home of activities which are of vital im- 
portance to the defense of this country. 

What about the future? It is safe to pre- 
dict that, in the months and years ahead, 
rapid strides in technology will result in in- 
creasing emphasis on the use of ballistic 
missiles as strategic weapons. While this 
will lend added punch to SAC’s strike forces, 
it will also impose more complex demands 
on the protection of these forces through 
more extensive dispersal, hardening of mis- 
sile sites and, above all, continued improve- 
ments in the alert status of both manned and 
unmanned weapon systems. 

It is also safe to predict that, no matter 
how sophisticated missiles may become, we 
will continue to need highly advanced 
manned bombers for those strategic missions 
which require the reasoning power of the 
human mind in order to cope with unpre- 
dictable situations. That is why I believe 
that—at least for the foreseeable future— 
missiles will supplement and complement 
rather than replace the manned bomber. 
The coordinated employment of both will 
give us an invaluable flexibility in the choice 
of weapon systems best suited for each par- 
ticular strategic mission. 

What lies in the more distant future is 
anybody’s guess in vie-- of the ever quicken- 
ing pace of scientific progress. Let us as- 
sume that, today, were the 2d of February 
1933 and that I were your speaker at the 
formal dedication of Barksdale Field in Bos- 
sier Parish. I might have ventured a look 
into the future and tried to speculate what 
kind of aircraft would take the place of the 
P-—12's—Barksdale’s first tactical aircraft— 
some 25 years hence—in 1958. I probably 
would have spoken of fighters and of bombers 
far bigger and faster than the then experi- 
mental B-17, powered by huge reciprocating 
engines permitting speeds of 300 or, per- 
haps, even 400 miles per hour, ranges of sev- 
eral thousand miles and altitudes as high as 
50,000 feet. And I might have predicted 
bombs containing as much as 6 or even 10 
tons of TNT, and unmanned vehicles capable 
of destroying targets dozens of miles away. 

Some of you might have believed me but 
others might have considered me as just 
another unrealistic dreamer. But what 
would have been your reaction if I had been 
clairvoyant enough to predict that, by the 
time the citizens of Shreveport would cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of Barksdale Field, 
we would have propellerless aircraft streak- 
ing through the sky at speeds several times 
that of sound; that there would be aircraft 
capable of climbing to over 125,000 feet, that 
there would be bombs carrying the punch of 
millions of tons of TNT; that there would 
be missiles which could span the oceans in 
half an hour; that there would be man-made 
satellites circling hundreds of miles over- 
head; and that we would be in a race with 
the Soviets—of all people—to put the first 
man on the moon. Indeed, no responsible 
person in his right mind would have told 
an audience such as this in 1933 that all of 
these things would come to pass in the un- 
believably short span of 25 years. 

Now, then, can anyone in this day and age 
predict what things might be like when 
Shreveport will celebrate the 50th anniver- 
sary of Barksdale yet, there is one prediction 
Iam willing to make—if there should still be 
a need for a strategic air command in the 
world of 1983, SAC will be prepared and 
ready, as it is today, to do its job. 
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Campaign Costs: Puerto Rico Teaches Us 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OBEGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we can 
well learn from Puerto Rico about the 
use of government funds for financing 
political parties. Certainly many of us 
are deeply disturbed about the high cost 
of campaigning and the often ambiguous 
circumstances of fund raising. An elec- 
tion should be a choice between the 
nominees on the basis of their abilities 
and characters in connection with the 
job to which they aspire, not a soap- 
selling campaign where slogans and 
salesmanship obscure both the real is- 
sues and the real personalities involved. 

Following is a story by Peter Kihss 
from the New York, Times for Sunday, 
February 9, 1958. It tells about Govern- 
ment financing of political parties in 
Puerto Rico: 

Puerto Rico Pars Po.LrricaL ParRTIES—Ex- 
PENSE FUND Is CALLED NECESSARY TO DE- 
MOCRACY—ONE GrovUP BALKS 

(By Peter Kihss) 

San Juan, P. R., January 30.—An experi- 
ment by which the Government provides the 
main financing for political parties is under- 
way here. The law calls the payments in- 
struments necessary to democracy. 

The secretary of the treasury, José Ramon 
Noguera, revealed today that Gov. Luis 
Mufioz-Marin’s popular Democratic Party 
had drawn $16,057 from last July 1 through 
January 28. 

Secretary Noguera said that the opposition 
Statehood Party, affiliated with mainland 
Republicans, had obtained $20,415 in the 
same period. 

Both totals are preliminary. Secretary 
Noguera said that the Statehood leader, Sen- 
ator Miguel Anngel Garcia Mendez, believed 
his party’s total was closer to $17,000. 

MISUSE OF FUNDS CHARGED 

The Independence Party, the other opposi- 
tion group, led by Senator Gilberto Concep- 
cion de Gracia, has rejected the payments as 
a@ misuse of public funds. In effect, he sees 
the plan as a Government plot against the 
opposition. 

The payments are actually running well 
below the maximum rate allowable under 
the law. Each principal party is allowed to 
have certain bills paid up to $75,000 in non- 
election years. In quadrennial election years, 
each may get $150,000 plus previously un- 
spent balances. 

The money may be used for offices, broad- 
casts, movies, travel, advertisements, pro- 
grams, and other propaganda. Monthly re-. 
ports are sent to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The government pays vendors directly 
instead of having the money pass through 
parties. 

PRIVATE GIFTS LIMITED 

In its other phase, the law limits private 
contributions to parties to $400 yearly in 
nonelection years and $600 in election years, 
with any violation a misdemeanor. It also 
bans the soliciting of contributions from 
government employees in their offices or 
through other government employees as a 
felony. 

Senator Yidefonso Solo Morales, Populares 
Party secretary general, said that the law 
sought to end any practices of large contri- 
butions or levying on government employees. 
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The Populares have used most of govern- 
ment fund for a half-hour radio broadcast 
every night except Sunday in 3 cities, cost- 
ing $1,000 monthly, the senator said. The 
rest has gone chiefiy for the San Juan head- 
quarters. 

Julio C. Torres, party treasurer, said that 
the Populares had been spending $75,000 
annually in nonelection years and $200,000 
in election years. 

Luis A. Ferre, 1956 Statehood candidate for 
governor, said he had personally opposed the 
law for government subsidies “because I be- 
lieve it is a step toward paternalism and the 
giving up of, citizens’ rights.” 

However, he said he had agreed when the 
party majority wanted to take the fund be- 
cause it needed more money and newspaper 
space. He asserted he got the law limited 
to exclude pork-barrel salaries. 

Statehood members previously had diffi- 
culty because contributors feared possible 
government reprisals, Mr. Ferre said. In the 
1952 gubernatorial election, the party spent 
at least $100,000, he said, but this sagged to 
$45,000 in 1956 even though he and Mr. Garcia 
Mendez each contributed $6,000. 

In nonelection years, he said, his party 
spent up to $25,000. Statehood members are 
using the new government fund chiefly for 
newspaper advertising. 





Government for the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, ever so 
often it is my privilege to discover a docu- 
ment or a speech which describes our 
Socialistic form of government with 
clarity. 

The following speech delivered by 
Ernest G. Swigert, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
delivered before the Congress of Ameri- 
can Industry in New York City on De- 
cember 4, 1957, gathers together and 
restates so many of the fundamental 
principles which made America great— 
and which we have so _ carelessly 
abandoned. 

Mr. Swigert deals in fundamental prin- 
ciples of freedom as established by the 
founders of this Nation, summarizes the 
many ways we have lost so much of our 
freedom, and points out what will happen 
unless we get back to our fundamental 
beliefs. 

The address follows: 

Our business at this Congress is to take a 
‘close look at government for the people and 
see what has happened to it. 

The dictionary defines government as the 
form or system of administration by which 
communities are controlled. This is a simple 
enough definition. Implicit in it is a recog- 
nition of the fact that as people gather to- 
gether in communities, states or nations 
there must be some mechanism to maintain 
order, fashion laws, and see that these laws 
are observed. 

Government can be that ogee but it 


by governmen 
ity. This tendency is at work all over the 


i 


world. In some countries, government ¢ 
pletely ——s the lives of indi 
In others, it is becoming more and mi 

dominant. ; 

Now, what has been happening in Our own 
country? Where do we stand in regard®, | 
individual freedom and government ta? 
people? 

In this, the opening address of the 
gress, it is my responsibility to set the 
to prepare the backdrop against which ¢ 
speakers who are to follow can a 5 
relationship of government to all of . : 

people, and of all the people to government 
I would like to deal with this assignment i 
three broad aspects. 

First, to review the fundamental prin. 
ciples of government which the founda; 
of this Nation sought to establish and hopeg — 
to safeguard for all time. 

Second, to sketch out for you how, and 
in what ways, and under what illusions yj | 
have drifted away from these principles, 

And third, to point out what ine 
will happen to us as a Nation and a fies © 
people unless we get back to our fundamental 
beliefs. 

A good many years ago I heard the late 
President Lowell of Harvard say that a civ. — 
lization is seldom murdered; it commits sij- 
cide. And I wish that he had added that 
commits suicide unwittingly. The road 
downhill is extremely easy. It is marked by 
little indulgences—by minor compromises 
with with principle to escape temporary dis- 
comfort or hardship. Each step downwan 
makes the next one seem a little more 
cal and a little harder to resist. That ha 
been the recent tory of our own 
Let us consider for » moment the kind of 
government our forefathers sought to 
tablish, and to .so hedge around with con 
stitutional guaranties that it would endure © 
forever. These were men of great wisdom 
and foresight. They had studied the history 
of nations and knew what caused their down 
fall. They had had much experience of the 
kind of government they did not want. They — 
or their progenitors had come to the New 
World to live in freedom—to escape the dict 
tation, the regimentation, the petty ty © 
annies of government which were centuries 
old. 4 
They found much of the freedom the 
sought, but slowly the ong ae — fs 
government beyond the sea 
croach upon their liberty. “a. eal told 
what they could buy and where they could 
buy; what they could make for themselves 
and what they could not; where they could 
trade and under what conditions. They wert 
taxed, not for their own benefit or to pay the 
expenses of their own necessary gov 
tal functions, but to help meet the he expe 
of a dictatorial government across the oceal © 
in which they had no representation. ——_ 
- So, valuing freedom above all else, 
staked their lives, their fortunes, and 
sacred honor on an éffort to gain fi 
Having won, they determined that the 
of all-powerful government against ¢ 
they revolted should never again find — 
hold in the new nation they proceeded # 
establish. . 

To this end, they debated at great 1 
fought over, and finally adopted and 
a Constitution. 




















































that every human being is endowed 
an individual soul which is sacred 
eyes of Almighty God. They looked 
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Bible as their charter of liberty. They were 
ned to restrict government so that it 
not, with good intentions or bad, en- 
eroach beyond carefully spelled-out bound- 
aries on the individual's right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. - 
sought to insure that government 
be so far as possible a local affair, di- 
rectly answerable to the people, and republi- 
can in form. By a constitutional provision, 
they reserved to the States or to the people 
any powers not specifically delegated to the 
1 Government. ; 

In laying down the organization and pro- 
cedures of the Federal Government, they 
sought a separation and a balance of powers, 
so that no one branch—legislative, execu- 
tive, or judicial—could become predominant 
or gain power at the expense of the other 


wy 


in 
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the imperative need to surround govern- 
mental power with checks and restrictions 
and their hope was that it never could and 
never would invade what they considered to 
pe the inalienable rights of the individual. 

The objective was to establish a climate 
and a system of ent which would 
assure the individual the*freedom to guide 
bis own destiny, progress to the full extent 
of his abilities and energies, dispose of the 
fruits of his own labors, and pursue happi- 
ness in an atmosphere of justice, tranquility, 
and human dignity. 

This was a new departure in human af- 
fairs—a development unique in history. 
Never before had such a magnificent con- 
cept of the relationship between the state 
and the citizen been promulgated or estab- 
lished. Never before had the idea that gov- 
ernment exists solely “to establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessing of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity” been written 
with deliberate purpose into a charter of 
government. 

This charter has been hailed by historians 
and authorities on. political science as one 
of the most remarkable documents ever con- 
ceived by the human mind. 

William Gladstone, Britain's great Prime 
Minister of the 19th century, described it 
as follows: > 

“The American Constitution is, so far as 
I can see, the most wonderful work ever 
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two branches. Again, it is clear, they saw — 
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last; but in this world nothing is certain 
except death and taxes.” 

Even as he walked out of the Convention 
Hall, Franklin was asked: “What have you 
given us?” 

And Franklin, past 80, yet with his great 
mind still looking to the future, gave his 
answer to that question: “A republic, sir, if 
you can keep it.” 

A republic, if we can keep it. How often 
do we need to remember that “if’? How 
often have we forgotten it in the past few 
decades? 


Because we have forgotten it, we have 
drifted far from some of the basic principles 
which are the essence of this Nation. Now, 
I am not one of those who believe the Consti- 
tution is a dead and rigid instrument—that 
it is fixed for all time and cannot be modified 
to meet the changing needs of a developing 
and expanding people. The Founding Fa- 
thers did not consider it so. They provided 
means by which the Constitution could be 
altered and. improved as the march of 

required. ‘ 

But the method of change they prescribed 
was intended to be both deliberate and diffi- 
cult. They wanted change, if any, to reflect 
the will of the people and they sought to 
block off the efforts of those who desired 
change in order to enhance their own power. 
Above all, they wanted to safeguard the 
fundamental American principle of limited 
government against the ambitions of those 
eager to rule. In their wisdom, they fore- 
saw that once the limitations on government 
were broken down, the very liberties of the 
people would be in danger. 

So, it is not constitutional change—effected 
by due process and reflecting the will of the 
people—which poses a danger to our way of 
life. I am convinced the American people 
will never, if they understand what is at 
stake, voluntarily choose to surrender their 
liberties to an all-powerful Central Govern- 
ment. It is the slow drift away from funda- 
mental principles under the banner of mis- 
leading slogans which threatens the limited 
government for which our forefathers risked 
their all. 

Now, what are the various components of 
this drift? In what ways, and under what 
illusions have we moved away from historic 
beliefs which we still extol in words but 
neglect in practice? 

First, we have permitted and even en- 
couraged the slow withering away of local 
and State authority and responsibility and 
the concentration of increasing power and 
control in W: n. 

Second, we have witnessed, with apparent 
indifference, the breakdown of the doctrine 
of separation of powers between equal and 
coordinate branches of the national Govern- 
ment. It can no longer be truthfully said 
that Congress alone makes the laws and con- 
trols the Nation’s purse. More and more, 
control over lawmaking and the effective au- 
thority to spend the people’s money, be- 
comes lodged in the hands of the executive 
branch and the bureaucracy. 

This flow of power to Washington—and 
furthermore, its concentration in 
the Office of the President—is going on al- 
most unwittingly. Since President Eisen- 
hower took office he has done what he can to 
stop it. He made a deliberate effort to restore 
to’ Congress some of the authority and pres- 
tige which had been stripped from it during 
previous administrations. Recently, he called 
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security can be bought only by a gradual 
surrender of personal liberty. 

A third way in which we have drifted is 
by submitting to rule by adnfinistrative 
agencies of the Government. The laws 
which Congress does pass do not always 
mean what they seem to mean. The huge 
bureaucracy of government, which has spread 
like an Asian flue epidemic, interprets the 
laws and issues the regulations under which 
we must live. Often the interpretation and 
the regulations are at sharp variance with 
the intent and will of Congress. 

A fourth way is by allowing the Supreme 
Court—traditionally our final - bulwark 
against erosion of the Constitution—to be 
distorted into an instrument of social change 
rather than of calm, cool legal determina- 
tion. The yardstick by which the Court 
seems to measure its judgments no longer 
appears to be the freedom from unlimited 
governmental authority which the Constitu- 
tion so clearly meant to establish, but rather 
freedom for Government to encroach more 
and more on the liberties of the individual. 

We have to face it. The drift away from 

our constitutional moorings has been wide 
and deep. The whole fabric of American 
political life, right down to the precincts 
where the citizens cost their votes has been 
changed. Local political organizations are 
depending more and more on jobs with the 
Federal establishment and the payments and 
benefits which flow from the Federal Treas- 
ury. 
Much of the life and vigor is going out 
of American politics. The people as a whole 
are becoming less interested in parties and 
issues. They tend more and more to place 
their trust in individuals rather than tra- 
ditions; to follow personalities rather than 
principles. The self-reliance and autonomy 
of the average individual has declined in step 
with a corresponding increase in the author- 
ity and paternalism of the Government. 

This brings me to the third point I wish 
to cover: What inevitably will happen to us 
as a Nation and a free people unless we get 
back our fundamental principles? 

The answer is written large in the pages 
of history. We will find it in the Bible, 
where the people of ancient Israel, wearying 
of freedom and its responsibilities, asked 
Gideon, a military hero and a wise leader, to 
be their king and to assume full responsibil- 
ity for taking care of them. 

Gideon refused, saying: “I will not rule 
over you, neither shall my son rule over you: 
the Lord shall rule over you.” 

It took a little over a century for the seeds 
of dissolution to bear fruit. Eventually, Saul 
was chosen King of Israel. The Bible tells 
us the Lord commanded Samuel, one of their 
great judges, to tell the people the truth 
about kingship: 

“And Samuel told all the words of the 
Lord unto the people that asked of him a 
king. 

“And he said, this will be the manner of 
the king that shall reign over you: He will 
take your sons, and appoint them for him- 
self, for his chariots, and to be his horse- 
men; and some of them shall run before 
his chariots. 

“And he will appoint him captains over 
thousands, and captains over fifties; and he 
will set them to plow his ground, and to reap 
his. harvest, and to make his instruments 
of war, and instruments of his chariots. 

“And he will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries, and to be cooks and bakers. 

“And he will take your fields, and your 
vineyards, and your olive-yards, even the best 
of them and give them to his servants. 

“And he will take the tenth of your seed, 
and of your vineyards, and give them to his 
officers, and to his servants. 

“And he will take your menservants and 
your maidservants, and your goodliest young 
men and your asses, and put them to his 
work, 

“He will take the tenth of your sheep: and 
ye shall be his servants. 
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“And you shall cry out in that day because 
of your king which ye shall have chosen you; 
and the Lord will not hear you in that day.” 

Thus ended the freedom ef the people of 
Israel to decide their own destiny as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. 

In Rome, too, the people grew indifferent 
to politics and public affairs. They wearied 
of the responsibility of deciding for them- 
selves and relying on themselves. Bread and 
circuses, provided by an autocratic Caesar, 
became the order of the day. “Liberty died 
and Rome fell—not suddenly, not in a short 
period of time, but through slow attrition of 
the strength and vigor and self-reliance of 
the people. It is to be noted that republican 
institutions—the outward form of republi- 
canism—survived in theory long after the 
substance had been lost, long after dictator- 
ship had become an established fact. 

Are we following the same road? Are we 
slowly but surely abdicating our responsi- 
bilities as citizens and freemen and accept- 
ing an increasing degree of governmental 
control while the outwafd appearance of our 
institutions seems to be unimpaired? 

If we continue along this road, the time 
may come when we will be unable to choose 
our own careers, change jobs, start a business, 
buy or sell property, take out a mortgage, 
move from place to place, borrow money, or 
even send our children to college without 
getting permission from some Government 
bureaucrat. This will surely happen unless 
everyone of us as citizens is alert to restore 
our fundamental principles to full vigor; 
unless we are determined to preserve the sub- 
stance as well as the forms of representative 
government. 

How this may be done will be the chief 
topic of discussion during these 3 days of 
the Congress of American Industry. If it is 
done at all, it will have to be done by peo- 
ple—by you and me and our neighbors and 
associates in our various communities. I 
venture to say there is no one prominent in 
our political life today who wants to be an 
American Caesar. There is no one who would 
not resent and reject absolute authority if it 
was nakedly offered and thrust upon him. 

The danger, I am convinced, does not lie 
in this direction. It lies in the tendency of 
people to take the easy course, to let some- 
one else shoulder the burden of decision, to 
take the responsibility for action. It lies in 
the tendency to place our trust in person- 
alities rather than principles and to lull 
our consciences with the thought that the 
formalities of our constitutional system are 
being preserved merely because we have the 
privilege of voting on election day. 

The preservation of American freedom re- 
quires a good deal more than just voting. We 
must make sure we have the opportunity to 
vote for principles as well as parties and 
candidates. 

Let me urge you, therefore, to follow with 
close attention the deliberations of this Con~ 
gress, and hope that you will leave here with 
the firm determination to dO what you can, 
as an individual and as a citizen, to see that 
Government of the people remains Govern- 
ment by the people and for the people. 


Simplest Weapon in a Science War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


wish to include a thought-provoking ar- 
ticle by Mr, Otto Zausmer which ap- 
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peared in.the Boston Sunday Globe on 
February 9, 1958. 
The article follows: 

SIMPLEST WEAPON IN A SCIENCE WarR—RvS- 
SIANS Have For YEARS Hap A HuGE Force 
READING TECHNICAL JOURNALS OF WORLD; 
THEem ResEarcHers KNow More ABouT 
Unrrep STaTes EXPERIMENTS THAN WE 
Know Ovursetves; America Has No Sucu 
UNDERTAKING 

(By Otto Zausmer) 


One of the main reasons for the frighten- 
ing Russian successes in science is that the 
Soviets know more about American research 
than a great many scientists in this country 
know. , 

Furthermore, the Russians have not found 
out through espionage alone. 

Behind their success lies a systematic and 
persistent undertaking by the Soviet. Gov- 
ernment to make available to-its scientists 
easily and quickly the fruit of the labor of 
all other nations. - 

Less than 6 years ago the Soviet Govern- 
ment set up the All Union Institute of Scien- 
tific and Technical Information. 

This was not merely another bureaucratic 
outfit; it was a gigantic, ingenious enter- 
prise. It employs 2,300 specialists, and some 
20,000 other scientists and engineers work- 
ing on @ part-time basis to supply the in- 
stitute with abstracts and translations from 
foreign publications. 

READ RUSSIAN TO KNOW UNITED STATES 


In a little more than 5 years this system- 
atic, centralized scanning of openly pub- 
lished information in other countries has 
helped the Soviet to come up from behind 
and take the jead, 

“This (Soviet) institute,” says an ap- 
praisal by the Stanford Research Institute 
of Menlo Park, Calif., “has proven its useful- 
ness to the extent that prominent American 
scientists have said the best way to find out 
what American science is doing is to read 
the Russian literature. 

“It is painfully apparent that no such 
facility exists in the Western World. 

“The operation of the technical informa- 
tion center has undoubtedly been an impor- 
tant factor in aiding the Soviets in their 
race to overtake the Western World in science 
and technology.” 

This appraisal by the Stanford research 
people has been strikingly illustrated by a 
little episode Dr. Donald J. Hughes, senior 
physicist at the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, relates in 
the current issue of U. S. News and World 
Report. 

On his recent journey through the Soviet 
Union, Dr. Hughes one day visited the head 
of the Publishing House of Foreign Litera- 
ture. On the desk lay a well-worn copy of 
a book on neutron physics Dr. Hughes had 
written in 1953, 

The English language edition ran to 5,000 
copies. The Russian translation of it put 
out in Moscow—within a year—had 20,000 
copies. 

Needless to say the Soviet did not ask for 
permission. They did not even inform the 





as privately. 
WHY NOT TELL RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
He, too, was what he 
calls the aanaien soa ob 





Pp. 
Russian.” 


One might wonder whether this is not 


fact which would deserve to be soberly ang 
simply publicized, not in a boastful way but 
surely in order to keep the record 

The cold war is largely a war of 
Prestige plays a tremendous part in its oy. 
come. The Soviet—first-rate pro 
as they are—have successfully publicized 
their striking exploits in rocketry and atom. 
ic energy for war and peace. 

Their story has deeply impressed, at times 
even greatly disturbed, leaders and mags 
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hysics are American books translated into 



















in the West and im the noncommitted coun. — 
tries which Moscow as well as the Wet | 


would like to win over. It also has 
the Kremlin regime to weather internal 
storms such as the purge of the national 


hero, Marshal Zhukov, and the failure of | 


Khrushchev’s farm policy. 

Would it net be worth while telling th 
world and the Russian. e that the spec. 
tacular achievements of Soviet science haye 
been made possible only through such 


heavy—though perfectly legitimate—ioans ' 


from non-Soviet scientists? : 
Even more important than this political 
and propaganda aspect of the story is 
realization of what this translating and 
stracting of foreign research reports has 


done for the Soviet Union in 5& years, while — 


neither the United States nor any free na- 

tion has undertaken a project comparable in 

size, scope, and persistence. : 
The unique Soviet service: has done sey- 

eral things of inestimable value for Russia, 

It could do the same for this country and 

for the rest of the non-Communist werild, 

SAVES RUSSIA MONEY 


It has supplied Russian scientists and en 
gineers in even the remotest parts of 


country with summaries and translations of 


publications in their field within a fey 
weeks or months. * 


It has saved much time and money be | 


cause spadework doné and described by 
scientists of other nations does not have te 


be duplicated if the foreign reports are avail- 7 
able to anyone who requests them from the 


central clearing house. 
It has been estimated that such a clearing 
house would increase by at least 25 percent 


the effective supply of creative scientists and & 


engineers. 

This spectacular gain would be accom 
plished by saving time now spent in search- 
ing for the needle in the haystack of scientific 


literature in all languages; and by elimi 


nating the needless repetition of work already 
done elsewhere and described in publications 
which the researcher can get from the oleat- 
ing house. 

Examination of the history of any — 
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ian Scientist Refused To Give Up 
ICBM Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union 
of February 2, 1958: 

Kerr MissILe Prosecr ALIvE—Bossart, FATHER 
orf THE ATLAS—BELGIAN ScIENTIST REFUSED 
To Give Up ICBM Prosecr 

(By Bryant Evans) 

Karel J. Bossart is frequently called “the 
father of the Atlas.” The people who gave 
him this title are those who worked with 
him at Convair designing and building the 
first American intercontinental ballistic 


es. 
Since it is strange for one man to be 
called the father of a device built by a great 
corporation and thousands of workers, it be- 
comes natural to ask why. What did he do to 
deserve the title? And who is Bossart? 


CONCEIVED ATLAS IDEAS 


The people who gave him the title are 
not reluctant to answer. Their story is that 
Bossart was the man who led in conceiving 
the ideas that went into the Atlas. 

He led a small group of other engineers in 
designing and building the missile known as 
MX-774, the predecessor of the Atlas. And 
Bossart is the man who kept the MX~-774 
group together. 

He kept the Atlas project alive during a 
long period when the United States Govern- 
ment was uninterested in ICBM’s. 

These people who worked with Bossart will 
tell you that the United States would be at 
least a year behind its present position in the 
development of ICBM’s if it had not been for 
Chaylie Bossart. .(No one, apparently, ever 
calls him Karel.) 

Who is he? His title is technical director 
of Convair-Astronautics. By birth, he was a 
Belgian. He will be 54 a week from today. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bossart and their three teen- 
age children live in Pacific Beach. It is en- 
tirely probable that until recently his neigh- 
bors only knew him as one of the men that 
works at Convair. 

To strangers who meet him for the first 
time he seems remarkably pleasant and light- 
hearted. He does not impress strangers as 
being an important person, or particularly 


His friends object that he is overly modest. 
But the story of Bossart’s life is the story 
of aman who has serene self-confidence. 

He is unassertive but he has faith in him- 
self and certainly faith in his werk. 

Bossart was born near Antwerp. His par- 
ents were schvol teachers and, as a result, 
their son did not go td school until he was 
— at 16, to enter the University of Brus- 


“Looking back on it,” he said, “their rea- 
ton for keeping me out of school seems a 
little unrealistic now. 

“AS you know, Belgium has two languages, 

h and French. But in the cities, the 

language has acquired so many 
French expressions that it is no longer pure. 
My parents wanted me to grow up speaking 
‘the pure mother tongue.” 

_As a result he did not learn French until 
he was 14. ‘ 

NOT OVERLY STUDIOUS 

_ According to his own story, Bossart 
Rot overly studious as ® youth, but 


was 
he 
easily, : 
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“My parents would both leave in the morn- 
ing arid they would leave my assignments 
behind,” he recalled. “Then I would fool 
around until about an hour before they came 
home to start studying.” 

At the-university Bossart studied mining 
engineering—not because he expected to 
practice mining but because only two kinds 
of engineering were recognized under Bel- 
gian law, civil engineering and mining. He 
was able to take one course in aeronautical 
engineering. 

In his senior year he learned of fellowships 
offered by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Since he had been a boy dur- 
ing World War I he-had been interested in 
aviation. 

Moreover, he found, he had a better chance 
of getting a fellowship to study aviation in 
Boston than in anything else. There was 
only one stumbling block. He did not know 
English. 

“It was a little hard,” he said. “I only had 
6 weeks to pass the English exam and I had 
my final examinations at the_ university 
coming up, too. 

“I enrolled in a language school and passed 
the examination. But I had to agree to study 
English between then and the time I went 
to Boston. 

“English is really pretty easy for anyone 
that already knows Flemish and French.” 


GOT MASTER’S DEGREE 


At MIT, Bossart received a master’s degree 
in aeronautical engineering. His specialty 
was stress analysis. 

After graduation he had to return to Bel- 
gium for his year of compulsory military serv- 
ice. 

While in Belgium he worked for a govern- 
ment bureau similar to the National Adviso- 
ry Committee for Aeronautics in the United 
States. 

In the next dozen years, after Bossart 
returned to the United States, he became 
thoroughly experienced in the engineering 
of airplanes. .He worked under Sikorsky at 
General Aviation, for Seversky at Republic, 
for the Budd Co. and for the Spencer- 
Larsen Co. At Budd, he said, he became 
educated in the use of stainless steel. 

Then in 1941 Bossart went to work for 
the Vultee Aircraft Co. at Downey, a com- 
pany that was soon to merge with Consoli- 
dated Aircraft at San Diego as Consolidated- 
Vultee (Convair). Bossart was chief of 
structural engineering at Downey until 1946. 


HAD TO BE SUPERSONIC 


Early in 1946 Bossart voluntarily took a 
reduction in corporate rank to become proj- 
ect engineer on what was to him an exciting 
new program. The Government had signed 
a contract with Convair to develop a 1,500- 
to 5,000-mile missile. This was a study 
program. 

The Air Force did not specify what kind 
of missile was wanted except that it was 
to go the distance and not be slow about it. 
The new missile had to be supersonic. 

Before Bossart went to Downey he knew 
nothing about missiles. The Vultee plant 
was working on short-range rockets and on 
ram-jet designs but not on anything like 
an ICBM. 

As project engineer Bossart gathered 
around him a group of dedicated and tal- 
ented assistants who were willing to work 
and think around the clock. None had had 
missile experience. 

INSIGHT ON CHARACTER 


It, is the testimony of one of this group 
that yields the best insight into the char- 
acter of Bossart and the reason he is called 
the fatherof the Atlas. - 

William H. Patterson was an aerody- 
namicist in the exclusive club that was 
designing the new ‘missile known as the 
MX-774, 

“I remember Charlie in those days as 
always racing back and forth,” Patterson 
said. “He would come by my desk and tell 
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me about a new idea for some part of the 
missile—say a nose cone. “Take a reading 
on its reentry characteristics,’ he would say, 
or something like that. 

“I would work like mad with the slide 
rule and about the time I would finish, there 
‘woul be Charlie again, still rushing. ‘What’s 
the answer?’ he would ask.” 

IDEAS EXCHANGED 


“In the first few months, we developed 
a whole set of new concepts about missiles. 
Most of them were developed between 5 and 
7. p. m., after work had presumably stopped. 

“We would gather around the table and 
exchange ideas. Many of these new con- 
cepts were Charlie’s own ideas. He had a 
hand in all of them. 

“In these discussions he was always the 
leader. He would come to work in the 
morning with sheets of analysis that he had 
written sometime during the night. 

“On the one hand he has the faculty of 
combining the fundamentals of all the vari- 
ous branches of enginereing. He can com- 
bine the areas of aerodynamics, electronics, 
structure, and the other technical considera- 
tions and then see the basic problem almost 
immediately. 

“But on the other hand, Charlie is a long 
way from being a human computer. He is 
far more intuitive than most women. 

“He can know how the other fellow is feel- 
ing and what to do to make him feel bet- 
ter. When somebody made a boner, Charlie 
was sympathetic. When he was wrong, he 
was glad you pointed it out. 

“He never had any personnel troubles. He 
had the gift of picking good people and they 
would work for him until they dropped.” 

The real test of this quality of leadership 
started in 1948 after the discouragement of 
having the ICBM project abandoned, when 
the Convair group knew it could succeed. 
Everyone was offered jobs in other companies, 
usually for a better salary. 

“We would go to Charlie and tell him 
about the offer and ask him what to do,” 
Patterson said. 

THREE LONG YEARS 


“He would always answer, ‘Well, you will 
have to do what you think best, but I be- 
lieve that they (the Government) will buy 
it yet.’ Almost ail stayed and waited, for 3 
long years.” 

During this period Bossart himself was 
offered an attractive job with another com- 
pany back at Downey—the MX-774 project 
had been moved to San Diego in 1947. Bos- 
sart had a new house in Downey that he 
had never lived in and couldn’t sell. But 
he turned down the offer. 

Bossart had faith that the concept worked 
out by himself and his group were right. 
The fact that an impressive list of other ex- 
perts said that the concepts were wrong did 
not change him. 

He waited and worked at trying to con- 
vince people. And in 1951, he was rewarded 
when Convair received a new ICBM study 
and development contract. 


The world had come to agree with Bossart. 


From the Editor’s Notebook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, youth is 
facing a very difficult future, full of chal- 
lenge though it be. But they face it with 
courage and good humor. Larry Wood, 
editor of the Cleveland East High School 
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paper, puts it succinctly. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include his editorial with 
my remarks: 

Soviets, sputniks, and sclence—three of 
today’s headlined topics—and each bears 8 
close relationship to the other. Russia has 
not failed to impress the world with her 
jump into space ahead of the rest of the 
world, nor to remind the United States, in 
particular, that her once-vaunted scientific 
superiority has fallen under the shadow of 
the Soviet Union’s. - 

However, in her anxiety to intimidate the 
rest of the world, Russia may have committed 
her biggest “‘boo-boo.” Most people outside 
the U.S. S. R. admittedly were taken by sur- 
prise, but they did not fall on their faces 
nor run to hide their collective heads. 

Almost as soon as the dust had cleared 
from the thrust of Sputnik I, the Reds began 
to throw their weight around—and hard. 
Heaping this insult on injury only aroused 
the peoples of the free world further. Jolted 
from their false sense of security and blind 
lethargy, already Americans have put new 
emphasis on education and scientific devel- 
opment that was lacking before. The Gov- 
ernment, too, has embarked upon sure paths 
of economic and political reform. They were 
only a couple of spheres circling a globe, but 
certainly they set the old ball rolling at a 
new pace. 

Yes, Khrushchev and company have had 
their laugh—and it was a good one. The 
next question for all of us; who will laugh 
last? 


Catch the Falling Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including an interesting 
and timely sermon delivered by Dr. Theo- 
dore Henry Palmguist, pastor of the 
Foundry Methodist Church in Washing- 
ton, on February 2, 1958. The text of 
the sermon is on the Memoirs of Henry 
Drummond—the Struggle Between Sci- 
ence and Religion. 

The sermon follows: 

Surely, congratulations are in order as we 
think of the story of the Explorer, which has 
been pushed up into space in an unbelievable 
manner. I think our President’s statement 
was a very excellent one,.in which he said, 
“Our interest is in the International Geo- 
physical Year. The information from this 
satellite will be available to the scientific 
community of the world.” I suppose now 
the rush will be to reach the moon. Some 
of you may remember that the Chicago Ob- 
servatory some years ago, having a lecture 
on the moon, tried to stimulate attention 
and interest by announcing that they would 
take reservations for a trip to the moon. 
They received hundred of applications—al- 
most all of them from women. One.woman 
said, “If there’s any way to get off this globe, 
I want to be the first one to leave it.” She 
must have had a wonderful family. But 
what wonderful we do in this field 
of science. I am told that the first cone of 
this satellite that pushed it up 
into the air, created 55,000 before 
it was destroyed, and then moved on to the 
second so-called cone, now in the air, some 
200 to 2000 miles from the earth, going 
around the world every 110 minutes—about 


17,000 miles an hour. No wonder, then, that 
in a sense of humor, but more than humor, 
there appeared on the bulletin board of NBC 
in New York last week this statement: “All 
NBC writers must read the Scientific Ameri- 
can,” followed by this: “Professors must no 
longer be depicted in a comic pose in com-~ 
edy.” Coming home from Philadelphia re- 
cently, passing through the city of Chester, 
I saw—what some of you may have seen from 
the railroad—this: “What Chester makes, 
makes Chester.” 

I wonder if that is true—or if that is a 
very limited statement. 

It was in 1850 that the new doctrine of 
evolution began to make a rather deep val- 
ley between science and religion. Most 
people of that day looked upon the Bible as 
a book of geology, astronomy, politics, as 
well as morals. Many thought the earth 
had been in existence only about 6,000 years 
and looked upon the story of Jonah, Adam 
and Eve, as sober history, rather than in- 
spired parable. It ought to have dawned 
upon their hearts what I think is one of the 
greatest of all truth—that the Bible is the 
progressive revelation of man’s search for 
God and God’s search for man. Against 
that literal interpretation there were those 
whose Bible became a book of nature. They 
studied the rocks and the seeds, and the 
bugs and the birds and the bees. Darwin 
went out to study the ooze that is found on 
still pools. I spent a whole semester in 
college studying the scum that came from a 
still pool on the campus—a revelation of a 
tremendous creation. Lytle and Miller were 
reading the pages from rocks. And Spencer 
noted how the king a Hercules in body, 
eventually gave way to a Gladstone, a 
Hercules in mind; how the clay idol and the 
drum eventually would give way to the ca- 
thedral and to great and noble litany. 

Well, in the flush of this new generaliza- 
tion everything was claimed for evolution. 
Soon there came a body of citizens who 
could not believe the old theology nor could 
they accept all of this new thought in 
science. They thought it was asking alto- 
gether too much to ask anyone to believe 
that the earth was created in six days. But 
they felt also it was too much to ask any- 
one to believe that the clod could even- 
tually create beautiful flowers—that the 
ooze from the swamp could eventually be- 
come the author of the Mlliad and the 
Odyssey. They thought that mud does not 
become a creator because you decide to spell 
it with a capital C, and God is not expelled 
from the universe because you decide to 
spell it with a small g. Browning, in the 
midst of the struggle, said: “If man comes 
from the earth and goes back to the earth, 
and that is all, then time is a maniac.” 
Alfred Lord Tennyson wrote: 


“If man is blown about the desert like dust, 
And sealed within the iron hills, 
Then he is a monster whose heart beats only 
until he dies.” 


Into such a world came Henry Drummond, 


ogy 
and in the field of spirit, he said that Huxley 
and Tyndale unknowing 
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birds are related to the air; man has 
vital functions and relationships, thereforg 
we class him as living. 

In The Ascent of Man, another book, he 
speaks of how fearfully and wonderfully 
man was created through the long process of 
nature and God. He says that in a 
body is compacted all thé achievements of 
the animal world in terms of bone, 
and tissue. I suppose that does not mean 
that a modefn locomotive must include e 
cog, every wheel, used by every inventor 
Only the best features of former engines 
move into a new locomotive. So 
said there are 50 or 60 organs in the 
which once were used, now inactive—there. 
fore, they have disappeared; so there ig an 
evolution going on physically in our 
once you have filled in the great between 
animal and man. Spiritually, Rowse he 
reminds us that love causes weakness to 
survive. In evolution, you have the survival 
of the fittest; but in love, you have the power 
that causes weakness to survive. The diyin- 
ity of man is dependent on his willingness 
to bear the burdens of others. In the field 
of the spirit the great things come by choice, 

In perhaps his most popular writing, Love, 
the Greatest Thing in the World, he makes 
known: his own practical teaching at this 
point; saying that man is interested in quan- 
tity, God is interested in quality. But the 
heart of Drummond's writing can be found 
in one sentence—that a man can be a rigid 
scientist and at the same time a warm. 
hearted believer in God. 


Well, today, it’s so easy to claim everything 
for science—it's so easy to spell it with q 
capital S. The struggle today is not evolu- 
tion in relationship to science, but in em- 
ployment. Science can create implements, 
but cannot determine the ends of their em- 
ployment. One noon hour, recently, I was 
at a luncheon club. I had five high-ranking 
naval officers sitting with me at the speakers’ 
table. I was surprised by their frank state- 
ments. One of them said: “Everything that 
is done for security today succeeds only in 
intensifying the peril of life today.” An- 
other man said: “You know it’s wrong to say 
that nuclear force is being tested. Nuclear 
force is not being tested; it’s being uped. 
Every time it’s fired, humans are hurt—our 
skies are slowly filling up with poison.” The 
third man was quoting Norman Cousins in 
an article entitled “Wanted, 2 Billion Angry 
Men,” in which he said: .“We need 2 billion 
angry men who will make it very clear to 
our world leaders that the earth does not 
exist to become a stage for the destruction 
of man.” Not how to create, but how to use 
is the crucial question. st 

Here’s another struggle—not evolution but 
education. The cry now is for more schools, 
more teachers, more scientists, more mathe 
maticians. Somehow we feel that if we only 
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in this field recently—said t the young 
tennis player in America today does not 
want to practice en to become a Davis 
Cup star. And I see by the sport page that 
we are already conceding the Olympics in 
1960 will be won by Russia. They're work- 
ing at it; it’s not just a sideline, with little 
discipline. 

I noticed last week a statement that 
gSweden—with only 7 million in popula- 
tion—has more libraries than we have in 
America. And now suddenly we feel that we 
can find the remedy to all these problems 
simply by one huge bill of money emphasiz- 
ing the fact that we are more interested in 
show than in substance. What we need is 
@ new real interest in education, in the 
preservation of our public-school system. 

haven't had any real interest in our 
sabois for a long time. 

I think we must make our children work 
harder in our schools. We should have 
shorter vacations. Why should our schools 
be closed all summer? We spend millions 
of dollars on these attractive buildings, and 
some of them stand vacant for 13, 14 weeks 
out of the year. A new responsibility of 
discipline within the school must be given 
to those who teach. Somehow it must come 
into the American home—how, I don’t know; 
but when a boy 17 years old murders 11 

yple because he hates society, and when 
high-school principals jump out of windows 
because they dare not face the sinful de- 

t of their children, there’s some- 
thing more than money needs to be done 
somewhere. What we need is better meth- 
ods of measuring aptitudes. Everything has 
to be mass production in this country—even 
education. We ‘need better methods to 
measure aptitudes—for, remember, the prod- 
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need to 
you have to choose between the knowledge 
of science and the knowledge of persons, 
and you have no other choice, you had bet- 
ter choose the second; for some day your 
life might be saved in some choice—not be- 
fon, "2, Knew some argument or some 
sory was clear, but because you knew 
Person whose life was the kind of an 
: that you needed as you made your 
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This closing thought: Any religion that 
is displaced by science ought to be displaced. 
But in reality, true science springs from re- 
ligion. What is religion? It is seeking 
truth, in order that you might be used by 
that truth, “Not my will, but Thine. be 
done.” ‘That is the attitude of the true 
scientist, a man seeking truth, only asking 
that he will become a servant of that truth, 
both in the fields of natural laws and spir- 
itual laws. We need men who are serving 
both. That is what Drummond meant in all 
of his writings. No clash between true 
science and true religion. You see the only 
part of a clock that is not of the clock is 
the dial; but one without the other makes 
the whole mechanism worthless. 

Therefore, let our prayer be—from the 
cause that shrinks from new truth, from 
the laziness that is content with half truths, 
from. the arrogance that thinks it knows all 
the truth, O God of truth, deliver us—O 
God of truth, deliver us. 





An Independent Oil Preducer Files a 
Just Complaint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I want to include 
@ personal letter to me from Mr. Earl M. 
Cranston, of Billings, Mont. 

The independent oil producers of this 
country are having a most difficult time 
attempting to compete with the im- 
ported oil of our own giant domestic 
producers. It would be entirely super- 
fluous for me to add to the deeply felt 
and closely reasoned comments of Mr. 
Cranston. I would rather that the 
Members take the time to read the let- 
ter itself, about the plight of America’s 
small, independent oil producer. 

The letter follows: 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: I am and 
have been an independent oil producer in 
Montana-for the past 8 years, and I now 
write your aid only with consid- 
erable trepidation and an awareness that any 
time we ask to aid us in one respect, 
we invite controls where we may not desire 
them. 

Nevertheless, the importation of foreign 
oil into the United States has reached a level, 
and threatens to reach an even higher one, 
which is gradually bringing about the bank- 
ruptcy of the domestic oil industry. Just 
recently, there have been local cuts in the 
price for crude oil paid to independent pro- 





that the ultimate retailer of the gas 
and oil products are receiving. In other 
words, consumer prices are not dropping, but 
producer prices are dropping, and the dif- 
ference is directly traceable to Venezuelan 
and Middle East crudes flooding our own 
is not even that the prices for 
are continually dropping, but 
places we are not able to sell 
at all. For instance, Texas is 
a 10- or 11-day-a-month pro- 
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, the importing companies are 
panies which market oil under 
Standard, Texas, Gulf, Mobil- 
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worldwide oil companies have shown an in- 
creasing lack of respect for national bound- 
aries-and national security in the United 
States. Their primary concern is to sell oil 
wherever and whenever they can. 

I am quite sure that most of this is known 
to you, but what is especially bothering me 
is that the defendants of the high imports, 
when called to act, state that there will be 
international repercussions, or that revenues 
from petroleum production are the backbone 
of the Venezuelan economy and the only 
source of income in some Middle Eastern 
countries. In other words, they fear that we 
will create diplomatic blunders by protecting 
our own oilmen. The proponents of these 
theories do not consider that these countries 
have brought upon themselves their own 
high rates of production (no proration, and 
no conservation such as we have in the 
United States) and that they know full well 
every time they enter into a new contract 
with Shell or Standard, that they are dump- 
ing even more oil that has to find its way to 
our shores. Believe me, the incomes these 
countries enjoyed in 1954 and 1955 from oil 
were large; and certainly the independent oil 
producer is willing to allow that percentage 
of total oil to be produced, but they do 
object to the foreign countries, which we 
are so careful not to antagonize, overproduc- 
ing in ever-increasing amounts, when total 
demand is not changed a great deal from 
1954 and 1955. They thereby cease to sup- 
plement our domestic crude supplies and 
start to supplant. them. As an example of 
such are a 20,000-barrel-per-day refinery in 
Tennessee and a 10,000-barrel-per-day re- 
finery in Louisiana which have dropped or 
are dropping completely their sources of 
United States crude, and have supplanted 
them with Venezuelan crude oil. This was 
not Venezuelan crude oil which was being 
produced at the rate that it was being pro- 
duced in 1955 -but rather it was crude oil 
produced under new agreements with Su- 
perior Oil Co., increasing already swollen 
Venezuelan coffers, although during the 
same time United States production has re- 
mained about static or has even declined. 

Personally, I see no other solution to our 
domestic problems than a compulsory im- 
port-controls program being enacted by Con- 
gress during this legislative session. The 
voluntary one is not working. 

The Independent Petroleum Association of 
America (IPAA) has a sound formula for 
such &@ compulsory program, and I desire that 
you support it, not only for the good of 
Montana producers but so that unjust en- 
largement of the major importing compa- 
nies will not bankrupt the American inde- 
pendent producer who is still the backbone 
of the oil economy and thus the defense of 
the United States. 

Yours very truly, 
Eart M. CRANSTON. 





Strong Leadership From Washington Star 
in Battle for Mallory-Decision Legisla- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star has been in the fore- 
front of the fight to pass sound legisla- 
tion to soften the repercussions of the 
Supreme Court’s Mallory decision. -Two 
recent editorials by the Star have ably 
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driven home how essential it is for Con- 
gress to act to clarify Federal arraign- 
ment procedures. 

These editorials realistically empha- 
size the necessity in this field of balanc- 
ing individual liberties and the interests 
of the public at iarge. I believe H. R. 
8600, the bill I have sponsored on this 
subject, is fair to both interests, and is 
in keeping with the need for more effec- 
tive law enforcement. 

As the Star recognizes in its editorials, 
the immediate question is an evidentiary 
one. It is not directly a constitutional 
issue. ‘There is nothing in H. R. 8600 
which would authorize the admission of 
confessions obtained in violation of a 
defendant’s constitutional rights. All it 
does is to restore the “‘voluntariness” test 
for court and jury to determine the 
admissibility of confessions. 

But I do not intend to be dogmatic 
about the specifics of the legislation we 
must enact. The vital thing is that, 
within the bounds of the Constitution, 
we pass a bill which will let the police 
do their job effectively and fairly. 

The Star is to be commended for its 
forthright stand on this vital issue. Its 
work will be most helpful as we attempt 
to pass legislation which will, in the 
words of Justice Jackson, strengthen the 
right of society to protect itself. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp the two 
editorials from the Washington Star: 

{From the Washington Evening Star of 

February 7, 1958] 
Ler’s Not Be SHRILL 


It has been said that there is real danger 
that Congress will be panicked by the shrill 
cries of policemen and prosecutors into 
adopting a bill to upset the Supreme Court’s 
ruling in the Mallory case. It would be 
most unfortunate if Congress were to be 
panicked by anyone’s shrill cries. So let’s 
not be shrill. Let’s try to look at the facts. 

The essential fact is that Mallory has been 
freed although he is a guilty man. He 
committed a rape, he confessed, physical 
evidence corroborating the confession was 
produced. Mallory was duly tried and con- 
victed. The conviction was approved by the 
trial judge. It was upheld in a majority 
opinion by the Court of Appeals. It is not 
correct to say that the procedures followed 
by the police in Mallory’s case were clearly 
improper under the rule laid down by the 
Supreme Court in the McNabb decision 
some 15 years ago. Able and honest judges 
in the trial and appellate courts did not find 
that the police had violated that rule. _ 

In reversing the conviction the Supreme 
Court did not hold that any.of Mallory’s 
constitutional rights had been violated. 
The 4th, 5th and 6th amendments were 
not involved. What was involved was an 
interpretation of rule 5 (a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, as approved 
by Congress. This distinction is of some 
importance. If the question were a con- 
stitutional one Congress could not upset 
the Court’s decision by adopting new legis- 
lation. The real question involved a judi- 
cial interpretation of the intent of Congress. 
What was that intent? If. this intent has 
been misinterpreted, Congress should enact 
a law making clear its real intent, even 
though this would upset the Mallory ruling. 

Rule 5 (a) requires that an arrested per- 
son be arraigned without unnecessary delay. 
In speaking for the Court in the Mallory 
case, Justice Frankfurter said: “The re- 
quirement of rule 5 (a) is part of the pro- 
cedure devised by Congress for safeguarding 

x 
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individual rights without hampering effec- 
tive and intelligent law enforcement.” 

It is right here, we think, that the ruling 
in the Mallory case breaks down. It is ham- 
pering effective and intelligent law enforce- 
ment. For the judges, the prosecutors, and 
the police are finding in the Mallory opinion 
far greater restrictions on police procedures 
than they found in the McNabb or subse- 
quent decisions. And unless Congress acts 
to modify the impact of the rule, law en- 
forcement is going to be seriously hampered. 
‘That view is shared by many judges, lawyers, 
and Congressmen, not to mention the police- 
men and prosecutors. 

Another important fact is that the Mallory 
rule can be modified by Congress to serve 
the real interests of justice without creat- 
ing a police state or reviving the terrors of 
the rack. . 

Mallory’s was not a coerced or false con- 
fession. A deputy coroner was called in to 
examine him. after he had confessed. That 
official found Mallory to be in good physical 
condition. And Mallory told this doctor that 
he had not been struck or threatened and 
that no promises had been made to him. No 
such allegations influenced the Supreme 
Court opinion. The sole basis for striking 
down the Mallory conviction, resulting in the 
release of a dangerous criminal, seems to 
have been the delay in his arraignment. We 
do not believe Congress intended that mere 
delay in arraignment, while police investi- 
gate and question an arrested suspect, pro- 
vided the delay is not unreasonable, should 
serve to invalidate an otherwise voluntary 
confession. If this is correct, Congress, with- 
out succumbing to panic, surely can revise 
the law to permit reasonable detention with- 
out sacrificing the rights of suspects or shoot- 
ing holes through the Bill of Rights. 

There is one more thing which might be 
mentioned—the right of the public to pro- 
tection from the depredations of criminals. 
This is an important right, but one which 
sometimes seems to carry less weight than 
the rights of those suspected of crime. A 
problem facing Congress and the courts is 
that of balancing and reconciling both of 
these rights—although they may appear at 
times to conflict. We doubt that there nec- 
essarily is a conflict in the case of the Mal- 
lory ruling. If there is, it can be reconciled. 
And it should be reconciled—unless Wash- 
ington is to become a haven for criminals 
who have squirmed their way to freedom 
through one legal loophole or another. Some 
of the problems which the Mallory decision 
has posed for the police and other matters, 
such as the question of informing a suspect 
of his right to remain silent, will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent editorial Sunday. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
February 9, 1958} 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


In a notable concurring-opinion in a State 
murder case the late Supreme Court Justice 
Jackson discussed the_always difficult prob- 
lem of safeguarding the rights of a criminal 
defendant without, at the same time, de- 
stroying the right of society to protect itself 
against the criminal. 

Justice Jackson said that the protections 
written into the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights “represent the maximum restrictions 
upon the power of organized society over the 
individual that are compatible with the 
maintenance of organized society itself.” He 
did not want to whittle down these restric- 
tions. Nor did he want to see them need- 
lessly enlarged by judicial interpretation. 
This was his reasoning: “It cannot be denied 
that, even if construed jas these provisions 
traditionally have been, they contain an ag- 
gregate of restfictions which seriously limit 
the power of society to solve such crimes 
(unwitnessed murder) as confront us in 
these cases. Those restrictions we should not 
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for that reason cast aside, but that is goog 
reason for indulging in no unnecessary ex, 
pansion of them.” : 

It seems to us that this last observation jg 
especially relevant to the Supreme Court's 
decision in the Mallory case and the problem 
which that decision poses for the police and 
for society. The situations, of course, are 
not identical. In the case in which 
Jackson spoke the Court was dealing with 
constitutional question arising out of 
State crime. The Mallory case involved ay 
interpretation of congressional intent ang a 
Federal rule of criminal procedure, jf, 
principle, however, there is ho significant 
difference. . | 

Whatever else the Mallory decision 
(or may not) do, it makes it more difficult 
for the police to solve certain types of 
and secure the evidence needed to convict 
the criminal. ; 

The case of Clarence E. Watson, Jr., serves 
as a good illustration. Watson, fortunately 
for the people of Washington, is serving 9 
long prison sentence for the rape of an airline 
hostess. He made the mistake in that crime 
of leaving a fingerprint in his victim's 
apartment. But Watson also murdered 4 
Government worker, Miss Alyce 
And he left no incriminating evidence at the 
scene. 

Under police questioning, and without any 
third-degree tactics, he confessed, both 
and in writing, to the murder. Evidence de 
veloped subsequent to the confessions fully 
established his guilt, and Watson was con- 
victed of first-degree murder. The court of 
appeals reversed the conviction on the ground 
that the written confession was invalid be 
cause Watson was not arraigned with the 
promptness required by Federal rule 5 (a), : 

Watson was tried again, and again was 
convicted by the jury—on the basis of the 
oral confession and the corroborating evi- 
dence. MeanWhile, however, the decision in 
the Mallory case had come.down. The court 
of appeals said that, under this ruling, it 
had no choice. All of the confessions 
other evidence must be thrown out 
the conviction set aside. With no evidence 
left, the prosecutor had to dismiss the in- 
dictment. And so Watson, unquestionably 
guilty of an unusually brutal murder, e& 
capes any punishment for that crime. When 
he finishes his sentence in the rape case, in 
which he was careless enough to leave a fin- 
gerprint behind, he will be a freeman. 

Is it really necessary, in order to protect 
the essential rights of an accused man, @ 
produce a result of this kind? We do not 
believe so, and we hope not. For the Wat 
son case does not stand in isolation. There 
are many instances in which crimes, often 
brutal crimes, are committed without eye 
witnesses and without incriminating physi 
cal evidence being left behind. If crimes 
this nature are to be solved, and the crimi- | 
nals brought to justice, there must be, it 
seems to us, some broader opportunity f 
police investigation and interrogation than 
appears to be permissible under the Mallory 
ruling. ce 

Since the Mallory decision deals with § 
rule of evidence, as distinguished from 4» 
constitutional question, Congress has 4F 
to consider and enact legislation to m 4 
the impact of the ruling. We hope that me 
legislators will go thoroughly and c: 
into the matter. Furthermore, while 
not our function to propose legisiauoe § 
there are at least two possibilities which 
think should be taken info considerati 

The objective of pending bills & 
modify the interpretation of rule 5 (®) 
which calls: for arraignment without Ww. 
necessary delay, in order 8 Tall 

opportunity 
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of suspects prior to arraignment. It 
be possible in’ such legislati 






provide (1) that a suspect be 
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right to refuse to make any statement, and 
(2) to require that some third person—per- 
haps a deputy coroner or @ representative of 
the United States attorney—be present at 
all times when a suspect is being questioned 
prior to arraignment, 
provisions of this nature probably would 
not satisfy those who believe that existing 
gafeguards are inadequate to protect the 
ts of criminal suspects. But they might 
go far toward guarding against what Justice 
urter has called the evil implications 
of secret interrogation. And, certainly, 
they would help strengthen what Justice 
Jackson spoke of as the right of\society to 


~ protect itself. 





Legislation To Supplement Salt-Water- 


Conversion Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 
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ce de> Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
- fully troducing a bill to supplement the Saline 
| CON- Water Act of 1952 by providing for con- 
urt of struction of a large-scale demonstration 
ie plant for the production of fresh water 
h the from salt water or saline water. I au- 
(a). thored the Saline Water Act of 1952 and 
n was the amendment to the act in 1955. The 
of the purpose of the basic act and the amend- 
g evi- ment thereto was to provide for study 
ton in and research with the objective of find- 
aon ® ing ways and means of economically con- 
8 at verting salt or saline water to fresh 
t 3 water for municipal, industrial, and agri- 
idence cultural uses. Progress has been made 
he in- under this program, although the results 
onably have not been as favorable as we had 
er, @8- hoped. It has become pretty clear that 
= conversion of salt or saline water 
ome for agricultural purposes will not be 
sea feasible for a long time. On the other 
orotect hand, with respect to municipal and in- 
an, to dustrial water, it appears that in water- 
lo not short areas conversion may be competi- 
— tive with other means of acquiring water 
pron in the not too distant future. 
t Since there is no indication of any 
roa major breakthrough or sudden advances 
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Magnitude. In this way we can look to 
_ provement in efficiency, reductions. 
Capital and operating costs, and so forth. 
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in this undertaking. I comple- 
mentary legislation to be introduced in 
the State Legislature. 

The bill provides that.the demonstra- 
tion plant could be constructed in com- 
bination with either a steam electric 
powerplant or a nuclear reactor, if it is 
determined that such addition will re- 
sult in the reduction of conversion costs. 
The provision in the legislation author- 
izing the joint agreement is broad enough 
to include other parties in addition to 
the Federal Government and the State. 
I have in mind that a public or private 
supplier of water or electricity, or both, 
might well be the constructing and op- 
erating agency and get the benefit of the 
byproducts resulting from the testing 
program. As .a means of assisting the 
Secretary of the Interior and the State 
of California in determining and select- 
ing the process to be demonstrated, the 
bill also provides for contracts with lead- 
ing equipment manufacturers in this 
field for the purpose of conducting feasi- 
bility studies and preparing proposals. 
The location of the plant and the.de- 
tails of constructing, operating, and test- 
ing, as well as the cost to be borne by 
each party would be subject to negotia- 
tions. However, the bill provides that 
the cost to the Federal Goverriment and 
to the State will be equal. ‘ 

With the tremendous and continuing 
increase in water, needs in this country 
and the growing dependence in many 
areas on the availability of water to 
maintain the economy, it seems to me 
that this program of finding ways of 
economically converting salt or saline 
water is an urgent one. Critical water 
shortages already can be foreseen in 
some areas. It will take several years 
to construct and complete the testing of 
one of these processes as proposed in this 
bill. We cannot afford to wait longer in 
getting started. 





Bertrand H. Snell 


) SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; February 3, 1958 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 


munity and his State. Most of all, he 
continued his interest in building a bet- 
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to people with respect to their individual 
problems. He was absolutely honest. 
His advice and judgment were always 
good. Bertrand Snell had a deep sense 
of justice. He was firm in what he be- 
lieved was right. He had the attributes 
that go to make a Christian gentleman. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
sincere sympathy to the members of the 
family of Bertrand Snell. A great man 
has been called to his reward. 





Russia 56 Years Behind United States in 
Per Capita Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
failure of communism to lift the living 
standards of the Russian people toward 
western levels has been documented in 
a new study by Prof. G. Warren Nutter, 
of the University of Virginia, published 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. 

Professor Nutter’s compilation is the 
first of the kind since the Russian revo- 
lution, It shows that in every basic in- 
dustry Russia today is 25 to 100 years 
behind the United States, as measured 
in per capita production. 

Lawrence Sullivan, coordinator of in- 
formation, United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, has summarized Professor 
Nutter’s study in the following article. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude Mr. Sullivan’s article herewith: 
Russia 56 Years BEHIND UNITED STATES IN 

Per CaPrra PRODUCTION 
(By Lawrence Sullivan, coordinator of in- 
formation, U. S. House of Representatives) 

WasnuincTron.—Communist Russia still is 
falling steadily behind the United States of 
America—not gaining—in most basic indus- 
tries. 

After 40 years of Communist rule, Russia 
stands today approximately where the United 
States stood in 1899, as measured in overall 
industrial production per capita. 

In 21 basic industries the Russian lag be- 
hind the United States in per capita output 
is greater today than it was before the Bol- 
shevik revolution in 1917. 

The failure of communism to lift the liv- 
ing standards of the Russian people toward 
Western levels is documented in a new study 
by Prof. G. Warren Nutter of the University 
of Virginia, published by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, New York. 

In steel ingots per capita, for example, 
Russia was 30 years behind the United States 
in 1913, and 49 years behind by 1955. 

During the first 20 years of Communist 
rule, Russia fell back 10 years in her race 
with the United States in per capita steel 
production. And during the next 18 years 
(1937-55) Russia fell back another 9 years 
in this area of basic production. 

These figures do not mean that Russian 
factory production is not expanding in many 
fields. They mean only that United States 
production is expanding much faster in rela- 
tion to the steady population increase in 
both countries. 

“While Soviet industries have tended in 
recent years to gain ground in terms of to- 
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tal output, they have continued to lose 
ground in terms of per capita output,” Nut- 
ter reports (p. 624). 

Production statistics in czarist Russia 
were fairly reliable, but figures for the Com- 
munist era must be sifted earefully from 
Kremlin propaganda. After 3 years of pa- 
tient research, Professor Nutter arrived at 
this conclusion: “Levels of Soviet industrial 
output today average about 35 years behind 
the United States and Soviet production, per 
capita, about 56 years behind.” 

Since the end of World War Ii a few So- 
viet industries have made same progress to- 
ward catching up with the United States 
but most have lost ground to the United 
States in terms of per capita output. 

Stated another way, Professor Nutter finds 
that even in her industrial surge since 1950, 
Russia has not been able, in her primary in- 
dustries, to keep abreast of her own popu- 
lation growth. 

The quality of Russia’s official statistics is 
itself clear evidence of the Communist in- 
dustrial lag. 

“No scholar can have a clear conscience in 
working with Soviet data as if they were re- 
liable,” Professor Nutter reports. 

Having arrived at dependable Russian pro- 
duction figures for 1913 and 1955, Nutter re- 
duced the data to total production per ca- 
pita in 37 key industries. He then did the 
same for the 37 correspending United States 
industries, drawing his table of comparisons 
to take account of rapidly increasing popu- 
lation in both countries. 

In iron ore per capita, Russia was 53 years 
behind the United States in 1913, and 54 
years behind in 1955. 

In cement, she was 30 years behind in 1913, 
and 47 years behind in 1955. 

In pig iron, Russia was 48 years behind in 
1913, and 56 years behind in 1955. 

In primary blister copper, she was 53 years 
behind in 1913, and 66 years behind in 19565. 

In rolled steel, Russia was 24 years behind 
us in 1913 and 52 years behind in 1955. 

In lead production Russia was 105 years 
behind us in 1913, but only 76 years behind 
in 1955. After shortening this gap by 29 
years in the space of 42 years, the commu- 
nist lead industry still ata 1955, 
the spot on which United States lead stood 
in 1879. 

Russia’s lag behind the United States was 
shortened in only five industries between 
1913 and 1955—lead, fertilizers, lumber, win- 
dow glass, and fish catch. In all the other 
32 industries, the Russian timelag was 
greater in 1955 than in 1913. 

In virtually every consumer-goods indus- 
try, Russia lost ground steadily to the 
United States after the Bolshevik revolution. 

In both woolen and cotton fabrics per 
capita, Russia was 43 years behind us in 
1913 and 85 years behind in 1955. 

In boots and shoes she was 23 years be- 
hind us in 1913 and 65 years behind in 
1955. 

In soap per capita she was 34 years behind 
in 1913 and 76 years behind in 1955. 

In railroad freight cars, she was 33 years 
behind in 1913 and 75 years behind in 1955. 

Coal, 66 years behind in 1913 and 69 years 
behind in 1955. 

Butter, 30 years behind in 1913 and 58 
years behind in 1955. 

Electric power, 14 years behind in 1913 and 
25 years behind in 1956. 

Sugar, 12 years behind in 1913 and 47 
years behind in 1955. 

Paper, 54 years behind in 1913 and 71 
years behind in 1955. 

Natural gas, 32 years behind in 1913 and 
70 years be in 1956. 

In all 37 basic industries Russia in 1955 
was within 20 years of the United States as 
measured in per capita production, in only 
two—cigarettes and fish catch. 

In cigarettes per capita she was even with 
us in 1913 and 19 years behind in 1955. 
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In fish catch she was 33 years behind in 
1913 but only 19 years behind in 1955. 

In lumber per capita Russia still finds her 
deepest lag behind the United States—111 
years in 1955. } 

For all 37 basic industries together, the 
median per capita lag in Russia in 1955 was 
56 years behind the United States. 

In 21 primary industries Russia, on aver- 
ages, was 13 years further behind the United 
States in 1955 than in 1913. 

Soviet products seem to be generally in- 
ferior in quality to their American counter- 
parts. Moreover, quality seems to have de- 
teriorated in many industries over at least 
parts of the Soviet era. The inferiority and 
deteriorations are most marked in consumer 
goods, but they also hold for many industrial 
materials. 

This is the whole story of Russia's vaunted 
industrial might—the fqundation ef her 
questionable military power. Yet Kremlin 
propaganda presumes today to tell the world 
Russia will match the United States dollar- 
for-dollar in foreign aid. 

The bald, brutal fact is that Russia has 
kept afloat since 1946 only by bleeding and 
draining the European and Asiatic satellites 
of their precious foods and raw materials. 
Living standards in the satellites have fallen 
off sharply, yet Russia’s per capita produc- 
tion continues to decline also. Communist 
imperialism drags down the conquered na- 
tions, yet does not build peace or prosperity 
for the conquerors. 

On the basis of Professor Nutter’s study, 
which is fully documented to the highest 
standards of economic scholarship, Soviet 
Russia is @ papier mache bear—roughly a 
half-century behind the United States in in- 
dustrial production per capita. 

In short, Russia is today about to enter 
the United States industrial decade 1900-10. 

Why American policy ever cowers or cringes 
before Russia's prefabricated industrial 
propaganda is a problem for studious exam- 
ination in Washington, Professor Nutter’s 
study suggests. 





Egbert D. Corson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportunity 
to pay sincere tribute to one of the finest 
newspapermen I have met in the scope 
of my acquaintances. ~— 

.Fifty years~-ago last February 3, Mr. 
Egbert D. Corson, of Lockport, N. Y., be- 
came the publisher of the Lockport 
Union-Sun & Journal, the only news- 
paper then and now published in my 
home city of Lockport, N. Y. 
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He has loved Lockport and has always 
promoted what he believed to be in the 


has used the power inherent in freedom 
of the press for the good of the 

nity and the people living in it, and has 
always supported what he believed to be 
right and opposed what he believed to be 
wrong. Lockport is a better plate in 
whieh to live because of Bert Corson and 
the newspaper he has published for 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute Mr. Corson upon 
the 50th anniversary of his association 
with the Lockport Union-Sun & Journal 
and take this opportunity to wish him 
many more years of health, ha 
and service to the community he has 
loved and served so well, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp an editorial from 
Egbert D. Corson’s newspaper, the Lock- 
port Union-Sun &. Journal: 

E. D. Corson BECAME PUBLISHER or Unton- 
Sun & Journal 50 Years Aco Tonar 

Fifty years ago today, Egbert D. Corson, a 
young man with e belief in the 
future of Lockpert, assumed the duties of 


publisher of this newspaper, a responsibility 
which he has fulfilled ever since. 

A few short months earlier he had been 
summoned sadly home from college by the 
death of his father, Fred W. Corson. He re- 
mained in Lockport to heip his mother with 
the multiple details of publishing a daily 


: ” 


school and during vacations. 

When Mr. Corson became publisher of the 
Union-Sun, Lockport was a city of some 17,- 
000 persons. The newspaper had about 2,000 
subscribers and regularly printed a paper of 
8 pages. The press would hold no more and 
éould print no less. 

The headlines on that memorable day— 
February 3, 1908—featured a late develop- 
ment in the case of Harry K. Thaw, who had 
recently been acquitted of the murder of 
Stanford White. Spain was alarmed overs 
revolutionary outbreak in Lisbon. The 
United States Supreme Court had just de- 
cided that organized labor was liable for 
damages in boycotts brought against manu- 
facturers engaged in interstate commerce, 

On the local scene, another young man, 
Henry F. Thurston, later to be elected mayor 
of Lockport, had just purchased the Walton 
Rink, where music was provided every after- 
noon and evening for skating. 

John A. Merritt, a political power of his 
day, was advocating immediate enlargement 
of the Erie Canal. At Niagara Falls, Peter A 
Porter was backing the application of the 
Lower River Power & Water Supply Co. for 
permission to develop electric power near the 
Devil's Hole, p 


Largest ads in the 
Olson Bros. and the 
advertisers included the F. W. Korff 
Co.; the German Shoe Store; Dickson’s ! 
fer; C. G Campbell, optician; P. Morgan & 
Son, shoes; E. &. Williamson Oo. W. Erne 
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were those of 
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Lockport has grown and prospered in those 

and the Union-Sun & Journal has 

with it. Where the paper was only 8 

; then, issues of 20 and more pages are 
not uncommon now. 

Wire news has been greatly expanded. 

tures, comics, and pictures have been 

. Great stress is laid on local news 

and picture coverage. Every effort is made to 

pring to the papers’ readers today’s news 


vos, public has appreciated the efforts of 
mr. Corson to give Lockport a paper second 
to none. Circulation has grown from 2,000 
to upwards of 12,000 and is still growing. 
Working side by side with the newspaper is 


oad 








e radio station WUS4, also striving to give the 
| and area the best and latest in news, education, 
or 50 and entertainment. 
eee Mr. Corson has always had unbounded 
upon faith in Lockport and its people and that 
. faith has proved to be well founded. He be- 
ation lieves that we have seen only the beginning. 
imal With the New York State Power Authority 
him soon to start harnessing additional thousands 
ness, of horsepower in the Niagara River, he is 
has certain that Lockport and Niagara County 
stand on the verge of a great new era of 
‘ks, I growth and prosperity. 
from We, the staff of the Union-Sun & Journal, 
och some 70 strong—many veterans of long years 
* of service, others comparatively newcomers— 
nee all appreciate Mr. Corson’s faith in us. We 
NION: salute him on his 50th anniversary as pub- 
r ; lisher, We are confident the people of Lock- 
son, & port will join with us in wishing him many 
n the | more years of health and happiness and 
es of service to Lockport. 
bay 3 
been . 
el Remarks of Secretary of the Treasury 
with - Robert B. Anderson before the Mis- 
= Mississipi Valley World Trade Con- 
after ference 
eo EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an excellent talk made by Secretary 
Anderson. 

Icommend these remarks to all of the 
Members of Congress: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Ropert B. ANDERSON BEFORE THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY WoRLD TRADE CONFERENCE AT 
THE RoosEvELT HoTeL, New ORLEANS, La,, 
JANUARY 28, 1958 


Tt is a real pleasure for me to revisit the 
lovely city of New Orleans and to meet with 
you at your 13th Mississippi Valley World 
Trade Conference. I have already had an 
Opportunity to see many old friends and I 
Rotice a good many others here in the 
audience tonight. 

In the framework of history, America has 
always been a Nation dedicated to friend- 
ship with others—in actions as well as 
words, From the time of the first ships 
that sailed from the harbor of New Orleans 
with the products of the Mississippi Valley, 
n traders have opened the way for 

y exchanges with other nations, ex- 
changes of ideas as well as goods and 


Gkerke SEGRE eezlakST bee 


Py 


Today, as the President recently pointed 
Out, we are the world’s greatest trading na-. 
tion, with world trade providing employ- 
Ment for 4% million American workers. 
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Yet our most valuable export, and the one 
most prized by others, is still—as it was in 
1776—the concept of freedom and humanity 
for which our Nation stands. 

In recent years, as the threat of Com- 
munist enslavement has grown, we have ex- 
tended a helping hand to others on a scale 
never before known in the world’s history. 
We have not just talked freedom; we have 
entered into arrangements for mutual se- 
curity. And the free world has attained a 
strength which only an alliance of inde- 
pendent and self-respecting peoples can 
achieve. No free nation is cowering in fear 
of America, and no free nation ever will. 

There are certain profound convictions 
with which I approach all our.international 
relations. They are convictions which I have 
held throughout a lifetime. The first convic- 
tion is this: No difference exists between 
free nations as to the objectives we seek. 
They are objectives that can be defined only 
in terms of freedom, human well-being, and 
progress. We all agree that man does not 
exist to enhance the importance and power 
of the state. The state should respect man 
in his dignity as a child of God, to preserve 
his rights. as an individual, and provide 
opportunities which will release the full 
creativeness of every human being. 

This is the end we seek when we speak of 
promoting commerce, industry, agriculture, 
and development of all of our resources, We 
promote them because they make for the 
better employment of our citizens, better 
homes for our families, better education for 
our children, greater satisfaction of our as- 
pirations;-in short, a better world for all 
of us. 

A second conviction which I hold strongly 
is that there is no question incapable of 
resolution if reasonable men of good will 
bring to bear on it their best and united 
efforts. This is one of the strengths of our 
democratic system. 

My third great conviction is that the 
progress and welfare of every free nation is 
closely related to the progress and welfare 
of each. We cannot afford to be indifferent 
to the problems and the suffering of others. 
Freedom is indivisible. Our best interests 

,clearly lie in pursuing a policy of coopera- 
tion. 

A basic aspect of this policy of coopera- 
tion is a firm determination on the part of 
our own country to preserve a climate that 
will lead to the maintenance of dynamic 
growth. A fixed point in our national policy 
is the avoidance of any return to the de- 
pressed conditions of an earlier decade. 
Such avoidance insists on growing markets 
and demands here and abroad. 

Let us look for a moment at the impor- 
tance of world trade to the Mississippi 
Valley: 

In 1956, which is the latest full year for 
which we have the figures,.nearly $2 billion 
of world commerce moved through the New 
Orleans district, and almost two-thirds of 
this amount was in exports. 

On a national basis, excluding our military 
aid to foreign countries, our merchandise ex- 
ports in that year represented over 4 percent 
of our Nation’s output. Measured in terms 
of movable goods—that is to say, excluding 
services, construction, and retail distribu- 
tion values, which are not exportable—you 
will find that our exports were around 9 per- 
cent of our national production. 

To give you some indication of the impor- 
tance of these export figures, they were as 
large as our total consumer purchases of 
automobiles; they equalled our entire output 
of crude and prepared minerals; they were 
as large as the incomes of farmers from their 
crops or livestock, 

Perhaps we can best understand the im- 
portance of world trade by reviewing our na- 
tional experience in retrospect. 

In the brief years between the Continental 
Congress and the Constitutional Conyention 
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each individual state retained the power to 
control its trade, not only with other coun- 
tries but with other states as well. That 
previous experience made it abundantly clear 
that our survival and prosperity of the Na- 
tion required broader opportunities to de- 
velop our resources and wider markets to 
employ them most effectively. 

Our Constitution recognized this require- 
ment by virtually eliminating the barriers to 
trade among the states. 

There is a story-book flavor to the success 
we have attained in enriching our material 
well-being through the opportunities for 
trade which were created and sustained in 
the union of our States. The common inter- 
est and common destiny which these oppor- 
tunities offered welded a strong Nation po- 
litically and economically. 

The lesson of our experience has not been 
lost on the other countries of the Free World. 
In their search for protective strength and 
growth in material advantages for their peo- 
ple, they seek to match our achievements, 
We can assist them in pursuing this course, 
and at the same time gain real benefits for 
ourselves. 

We have already pointed out the impor- 
tance of world trade in general terms, but 
let us look for a moment at some specific 
examples of our own self-interest. About 
40 percent of the track-laying tractors we 
produce, 26 percent of construction and min- 
ing equipment, 19 percent of the trucks, 14 
percent of the coal, and between 25 and 40 
percent of the cotton, wheat, rice, fats and 
oils, arid tobacco we produce are sold abroad. 

Perhaps equally important in the jong 
term to our continuing prosperity and the 
further improvement of our standard of liv- 
ing is our growing dependence upon other 
countries for vital materials and supplies. 
Our imports may look small in comparison 
with our total national production—they are 
only about 3 percent of the total, or a little 
over 6 percent of the movable goods we pro- 
duce. But for many commodities we are 
much more dependent upon imported sup- 
plies. For example, we now obtain from 
foreign sources almost one-fourth of our 
iron ore, one-third of our copper and rub- 
ber, over half of our raw wool, the great bulk 
of our supplies of tin, nickel, aluminum, and 
newsprint, and most of our supplies of ferro 
alloying ores and metals which are essential 
to the manufacture of modern equipment 
from machine tools to jet aircraft. 


Looking ahead to the future, we may be 
certain that as our population grows, and 
our production expands, and as we dip fur- 
ther into our own heritage of resources, we 
will have to turn more and more to foreign 
sources to maintain the efficiency of our 
production and our standard of living. To 
pay for these imports, we shall have to find 
expanding markets for our own exports. A 
prudent regard for our own future needs 
would, alone, favor continued effort to seek 
reductions in trade barriers which bar our 
exports—a policy which we have been follow- 
ing through the authority granted under the 
various Trade Agreement Acts which have 
been in effect without interruption since 
1934 under both major political parties. 

In recent years, the Sino-Soviet bloc has 
added a new weapon in its conflict with the 
free world. Beginning in about 1953 the 
bloc launched a series of economic programs 
designed to gain greater influence in the 
less-developed countries of the free world, 
particularly in the vast areas of Asia and 
Africa. In these regions new nations are 
struggling for economic improvement, and 
the bloc is offering increased trade in an 
effort to promote its own political objectives. 
During the period from -1954 to 1956 the 
trade of the bloc with the less-developed 
countries rose about 70 percent. In 1956, 
trade with the bloc constituted more than 
20 percent of the total foreign trade of; 
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Afghanistan, Iceland, Egypt, Yugoslavia, and 
Burma; about 17 percent of Turkey’s for- 
eign trade; and 12 percent of Iran's. 

The bloc is able to carry out an economic 
offensive of this sort effectively because it 
conducts ite foreign trade as a state mo- 
nopoly, and so can mix its politics with its 
business. Expanded capital goods produc- 
tion in the bloc, and its demands for food 
and raw materials, provide an economic basis 
for the expansion of trade with the less- 
developed countries of the free world. Offers 
of the bloc to increase trade have met a 
favorable response in many of the less- 
developed countries which are in search of 
markets for their own products. 

These moves to link the economies—and 
hence the political destinies—of the less- 
developed countries to the Sino-Soviet bloc 
present both a threat and a challenge to the 
free world. These countries are increasingly 
aware that trade tied to political motivations 
rather than commercial considerations is 
likely to be unstable and is not promising 
in the long term. Some of them also ques- 
tion the capacity of the bloc to deliver the 
types and qualities of goods they require. 
But the problem they face is one of alterna- 
tives. If the nations of the free world which 
are most advanced industrially recede from 
sound trade policies, the less-developed coun- 
tries may move into closer relations with 
the bloc. 

Our choice is particularly fateful at this 
time because the less-developed countries of 
the free world may stand at the threshold of 
marked change. As these countries are mov- 
ing go expand their economic development, 
the shape of the future is being molded. If 
their growth takes place in economic isola- 
tion, they will fail to achieve their highest 
destiny. The free world will be fragmented 
politically and its economies divided. Should 
the less developed countries turn to the Sino- 
Soviet bloc to provide markets and supplies 
for their growing industries, we would lose 
vital sources of raw materials and potential 
markets as well as political allies. 

We must all have regard for the mainte- 
nance of our national strength—military and 
economic. We must cooperate to exchange 
not only skills and resources but goods and 
mutual confidence as well. 

Only if we affirm now a solid and enduring 
foundation for the growth of trade among 
the nations of the free world can we hope to 


Do you favor the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Should a separate Department of Science (with a Secre 


it nha 


sistdhce 


. Do you feel a need exists for some form of Federal assis’ 
Should college education be encouraged by allowing income-tax deducations+to parents? 
. Are _— in favor of the Federal Government retaining its present regulatory control ever prices which producers can charge for natural 
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link our strength with theirs and join with 
them in new achievements of material and 
spiritual well-being. 

In the period since the end of the Second 
World War, there has been a great resurgence 
ef American private investment in foreign 
countries. This flow of private capital has 
brought with it the managerial skills and 
technical excellence which have been the 
foundation of our own economic growth and 
which is playing a vital role in the develop- 
ment of industry and trade throughout the 
world. 

If American investors and businessmen are 
to continue the expansion of their activities 
abroad, they will require assurance that the 
profits they earn may eventually be remitted 
in dollars, and the capital shifted if other 
ventures are considered more desirable. The 
transfer of values from one country to 
another must in the last analysis be made 
in the form of goods and services. It will 
be clear, then, that the movement of goods 
across international boundaries on a@ mu- 
tually beneficial basis is crucial if we are 
to encourage private enterprise and private 
capital to do their part most effectively in 
developing the industries of the free world, 
and so diminish reliance on governments to 
do the job. 

In all these efforts we must take action to 
assure that the President is amply author- 
ized to safeguard the markets of American 
industry and agriculture in the very impor- 
tant area of the world which has made com- 
mon market arrangements and is contem- 
plating the extension of those arrangements 
through a proposed free trade area. 

We in this country can never permit our- 
selves to forget that the responsibility for 
the ultimate success of this and all national 
policies lies with the people, with each of 
us individually. Leadership can show the 
way. But as our history has proved many 
times, very little can be accomplished in the 
long run unless the people themselves un- 
derstand and support the policies as neces- 
sary and right. 

In our generation, we are entering a new 
age, an age in which the physical distances 
separating countries and continents have 
almost lost their meaning. Four centuries 
ago the knowledge that mankind lived on a 
ball whirling in space was gradually per- 
meating the countries of Western Europe, 
and this knowledge underlaid the discovery 
of the New World. 


Questionnaire 


February 10 


Today, the vastness of outer space has be. 
come the New World. Each nation’s 
of its position in relation to others has taken 
on a wholly new meaning. Time is Soo 
out for any country that would choose 
“go it alone.” 

We know that the space age—whatever 
else it may bring, has created and will con. 
tinue to create many new and difficult prob. 
lems in the field of international rela 
You who have daily contact with the prac: - 
tical problems of world trade have a serious 
responsibility in the broader area of national 
policy. 

The Nation deserves not only your under. 
standing, but your enlightened help in mak. 
ing the relationship between freedom ang 
trade fully appreciated and understood here 
and abroad. You could make no greater 
contribution to peace and freedom. 
could have no greater opportunity to j 
the blessings of peace and material prog. 
perity. 





Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
against this year I am asking the opinion 


of residents of the Sixth District ona 


number of the important issues con- 
fronting Congress this session. Through 
such polls, residents of the district are 
given opportunity to express their views 
more directly on the legislative issues 
pending before the Congress. ‘The re- 
sponse last year was so encouraging and 
helpful that I have attempted to reach a 
much larger number of residents in this 
year’s poll. I ask unanimous consent to 
have my questionnaire reprinted in the 
Recorp. The results will made available 
at a later date. 


The questions are as follows: 










. In your opinién, does the world situation demand that we forgo a balanced budget for reasons of national security?...................-]--...--.--]--..--...-|---.---- 
. Do you feel that Federal taxes should be reduced now? 
Do you favor continuance of the ee program of military and economic aid to friendly nations? ...............-...-.----- . 
TINS Bhs ine ce henrnctininintnc + cicinesnintip ain india -haninindthnuliateemdiane tions # 
of Cabinet rank) be created to promote and coordinate scientific research_ 
to encourage scientific education?_................... 





gas? 
. Do you favor Secretary Benson’s pro 
percent? (Answer only ifen 


4. De you favor increasing social-seeurity benefits with 
15. Do you favor a summit conference between Preisdent 


= os — ee one of Federal price supports for basic farm products, ranging from 60 to 90 

actively in £Z, 

10. Do you favor, at this time, a Federal flood-contro] project or the Flint River (cost, $2.5 million) and Grand River (cost, $13 million) ?_. 

11. Do you approve of the Paw ee to establish pay television on a trial basis? 

12. Do you favor the President’s labor-management program? (1) Filing public 
by labor unions; (3) secret ballots for union elections; (4) e 
Labor Reports; © make misuse cf union funds a Federal se; (7) 

13. Do you feel that a nationwide civil-defense atomic shelter program is needed n 


— reports 0: 
amend 


oe wee a ow ne ee ne ee een ewe eee eres eeeeenesecee 


of welfare and pension funds; (2) financial reports 
financial sone: Pith ss (5) establish Offiee of 
tt provisions..... 


ow re een ee nnn eee eene-= 


ss g increases in individual and sapere: enmtribbeiemaR ii oaks his Ss --- 
E wer and Soviet leaders on current East-West differences?................}..-.-.----]-.-----.2-}--+----+- 
16. In general, do you approve of the manner in which President Eisenhower is doing his job? 


eee mmc nee cece meseenes= 
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1958 
Party Organization Contests Will Be 
Fought on April 8 | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the third of a series of edi- 
torials by V. Y. Dallman, editor of the 
Tllinois State Register, on problems and 
responsibilities of party organizations: 

ParTy ORGANIZATION CONTESTS WILL BE 

Foucnt ON Apri. 8 


This series of editorials would be futile if 
yoters of both parties failed to-realize that 
precinct, county, and State organization con- 
tests are settled, not in November, but on 
Tuesday, April 8. Patronage machines and 
bosses motivated by lust for power and per- 
sonal profit will have their vote out in full 
force. ’ 

They depend upon the indifference of the 
nonvoting rank and file to help them win 
the horse-and-rabbit game. They get the 
horse; the people the rabbit, or less. 

Now let us analyze the inside workings of 
party organizations. ‘What we say applies to 
both parties in principle, but we stress di- 
vision in the Democratic Party of Illinois. 
We hope to remedy it. Voters have their op- 
portunity April 8. * 

Chicago’s Mayor Daley is the subject of 
sharp conflict. County chairmen, State cen- 
tral committeemen, some candidates, and 
others are playing hot and cold on this sub- 
ject. We admire Mayor Daley as a municipal 
Official, regretting that in exercise of state- 
wide influence as Democratic Cook County 
chairman he has not consulted representa- 
tive downstaters as he should have done. 
His switgh from Paschen to Austin for Gov- 
ernor last year, with downstate Democrats 
given little or no voice, gave the scandal- 
ridden, badly defeated Stratton Republican 
bosses the only issue they had, and on that 
issue they won. Well-informed Sangamon 
County, however, did not fail for the cry of 
the Republican boss against bossism. 

The State Register has no quarrel with 
Mayor Daley. He is a power to be reckoned 
with. The party cannot win a statewide con- 
test in November without his cooperation. 
That brings us back to organization prob- 
lems and responsibilities. 

The Democratic need of the hour is to 
elect precinct committeemen, county chair- 
men, and State central committeemen who 
will be responsive to principle. So with dis- 
ine ee contests to be determined 

These essentials prompted creation of the 
Democratic Federation of Illinois, But the 
Problem is not who win, but what shall 
win. Recge the prin that counts. That's 
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firm grip in a metropolitan area where some 
52 percent of the Illinois Democratic vote 
is cast. 

Admittedly, the party machinery has been 
left to drift in the suburban areas of Cook 
County, and admittedly the liaison with 
downstate Illinois has suffered. But the 
fact cannot be blinked that the bulk of 
Democratic strength is in Chicago proper and 
most Democratic financial support comes 
from that area. That’s the diagnosis of 
party weakness. 

The cure would seem to be the election 
of better county chairmen and State central 
committeemen who would make it a first 
order of business to develop a better liaison 
and closer cooperation with the Cook County 
organization, and whose opinions would 
carry real weight in party councils. The 
mayor of Chicago should welcome such 2 
renovation of the Democratic Party and 
should, it seems, extend himself more than 
hitherto in efforts to build party unity. 
More effort on his part would be fruitful. 





Milestones of Eagle Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEPSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 6, 1958, the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles observed the 60th anniversary 
of its founding. The order also cele- 
brated 60 years of service. Eagles have 
established a distinguished record of 
civic, humanitarian, and fraternal serv- 
ice of which every individual member 
can be justly and genuinely proud. 
Contributions to the betterment of the 
community and to the Nation are too 
numerous to enumerate in detail. But 
there are some milestones of Eagle 
progress which deserve special mention, 
and I am pleased to list them here. 
They are as follows: 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-eight: 
Order was founded in Seattle on Febru- 
ary 6. 

Nineteen hundred and eight: Spon- 
sored America’s first workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. 

Nineteen hundred and ten: Sponsored 
America’s first mothers pension law. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-three: 
Sponsored America’s first old-age pen- 
sion law. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-five: 
Supported enactment of social security 
law. 
Nineteen hundred and forty-two: Built 
Eagle dormitory at Boys Town, Nebr. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-four: 
Established the Eagles memorial founda-~ 


tion. b 
Nineteen hundred and fifty: Com- 
pleted the Chapel of the Four Chaplains. 
Nineteen -hundred and fifty-three: 
Founded Eagle Haus in free Berlin, Ger- 
many. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven: In- 
nationwide jobs after 40 pro- 
gram, 


The last mentioned jobs after 40 pro- 
gram merits the support of every citi- 
zen whether he is an Eagle or not. Con- 
gress also would do well to support it. 
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The Fiscal and Economic Policies of the 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, it is about time this adminis- 
tration takes a look at the human suffer- 
ing which results from its fiscal and eco- 
nomic policies. 

For the millions of jobless workers and 
their families there is no comfort in opti- 
mistic statements from the White House 
that all will be well. by next summer. 

It is unfortunate that the human 
element is given so little thought by those 
responsible for the Government’s eco- 
nomic adjustment and hard-money 
policies. 

Economic-adjustment policies have 
helped a favored few, but it is difficult 
to understand the callous disregard of 
the policymakers for human suffering 
and the Nation's economic health and 
strength. In his weekly column, Bob 
Gerhart, editor of the Reading (Pa.) New 
Era, illustrates the type of conservative 
thinking which fails to recognize the 
human values involved in this great 
issue: 

OnLy 4 MILLION UNEMPLOYED 
(By Bob Gerhart) 

Ran into a fellow the other day at dinner 
and got on the subject of what’s happening 
to our economy. We were looking at a news- 
paper, and the headlines talked about 4 mil- 
lion unemployed. My friend, a self-made 
man, saw nothing to worry about in that 
figure. “It’s not really bad until it gets up 
around 5 or 6 million,” he said, cutting into 
his choice sirloin steak. 

Now I recognize that there always will be 
@ number of people out of work—maybe 
from choice, maybe from changeovers in in- 
dustry, maybe from seasonal causes, maybe 
from the guy wanting to enter a new field 
and is looking around. But my face turns 
crimson when anyone speaks of 4 million 
unemployed as “only” 4 million. As if they 
were 4 million packages of chewing gum 
stacked on shelves in a warehouse some- 
where. 

Let’s change that “only 4 million” to “only 
1,” and let’s suppose that the “only 1” un- 
employed is you. Now maybe the entire pic- 
ture changes. I asked my friend to think 
about that for a moment. Suppose he were 
the “only one” out of work at the time and 
his rent was coming due, his kids needed 
shoes, his wife was ill and the doctor charg- 
ing $5 every visit, and the cupboard little 
better stocked than Old Mother Hubbard’s, 

“Don’t worry, I’d always find a job doing 
something,” was his confident and cocky re- 
tort. This is like watching a feila get 
knocked out during a prizefight and you're 
second guessing him from the comfort of 
your chair in front of the living-room TV. 
It’s impossible to say exactly what you or 
anyone else’ would do—until you actually 
face the situation yourself. 

Many people honestly believe the present 
recession was created on purpose by the 
money managers who get the high interest 
rates; by the big business forces which gob- 
ble up their competitors; by the 
rich and wealthy who are now in a position 
to buy up stocks and bonds at low prices— 
and then ride them back up the economis 
ladder to fabulous gains. 
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To me, 4 million unemployed means that 4 
million men and women are out of work—4 
million human beings with bills to meet, body 
and soul to keep together, not only for them- 
selves, but wives, husbands, parents, and 
youngsters who are part of the family. To 
some calloused gentlemen now calling the 
shots in Washington, unemployment statis- 
tics are just that—mere statistics. There 
is little concern for the real humanitarian 
or moral aspects of joblessness. 

Not so long ago, T. C. Carroll, president of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
Ployees, spoke before railroad executives in 
Chicago. He warned of the human misery 
and economic loss caused by layoffs by the 
railroads. After his speech, an executive told 
a reporter for Railway Age magazine that “we 
[railroads] have the right to purchase all of a 
man’s time or just part of it, as we may 
choose. It’s just like buying any other com- 
modity; you don’t buy a truckload of coal 
when you need only half a truckload.” 

So when you realize that some minds 
classify a worker as nothing more or less 
than a lump of coal, it is easy to understand 
how a well-paid individual who never went 
hungry in his. life can talk about only 4 
million unemployed. 

He'd better be careful. He could become 
4,000,001. 





Our Independence—Is It Not in Danger? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
very able and distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Wint Smitn, of Kansas, 
on Saturday morning, February 1, here 
in Washington before the Women’s Pa- 
triotic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., delivered an address which is not 
only helpful, but a warning to every citi- 
zen who believes in our form of govern- 
ment, values his personal liberty. 

While our colleague is one of the 
ablest and most effective Members of 
the House, he seldom: speaks from the 
well of the House, and one seeking infor- 
mation from him as to his record hits a 
very dry well. 

Few of our colleagues know that Wint 
SmiTH has a long record of law enforce- 
ment in Kansas, that he was appointed 
by the governor of that great State to 
head a special detail which quickly ran 
down bank robbers who were terrorizing 
the Midwest in the late twenties and 
early thirties. 

He carries combat wounds received in 
both world wars, one of which came in 
hand-to-hand bayonet fighting in World 
WarlI. Three Purple Hearts are among 
his decorations. Immediately after ces- 
sation of hostilities in World War II, 
he was given charge of the prisoner-of- 
war camp in Lambach, Austria; later, 
the one in New Ulm, Germany. 

He has rendered distinguished service 
from the first day he came here. 

His timely warning, to which refer- 
ence was made, reads as follows: 

SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE WINT SMITH, OF 
KANSAS, BEFORE THE 32D WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC 
CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE, INC., 
Fesrvary 1, 1958 2 
Just 168 years ago today—February 1, 

1790—the first session of the United States 
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Supreme Court was held in New York City. 
Up until some 15 years ago the Supreme 
Court was held in the highest respect by 
the citizens of this country. 

There probably were some convulsions 
among the people beginning in the 1850's 
over the slavery question, but these harsh 
feelings and criticisms subsided and the 
Court was again in favor, until a President, 
for his own selfish motives, in order to carry 
out his theories of an all paternalistic Fed- 
eral Government, sought to pack the Su- 
preme Court with Justices who were in sym- 
pathy with his views. This packing scheme 
failed because the Congress refused to go 
along, but, unfortunately, through the pas- 
sage of time and death, new members were 
appointed to the Court who were proclaimed 
to be in sympathy with the “mores of the 
times” rather than their knowledge of the 
law or judicial experience. These New Deal 
appointments were garbed in the dignity of 
black robes. They held the scales of justice 
on high for all to see, but apparently their 
ears were not closed to the siren music and 
the ensnaring voices of the false, pink, intel- 
lectual liberals, whose theme song always 
started and ended with the heroics of inter- 
national socialism. 

During this revolutionary period of the 
Supreme Court’s history great changes were 
made. The Court upheld collective bargain- 
ing for unions, a cheap dollar, minimum 
wages, shorter work hours, social security, 
and control of farmers’ crops if tied onto 
soil conservation. Many of these measures, 
many people felt, did great violence to our 
original concepts of the Federal Constitution. 
Many critics of these decisions frankly ad- 
mitted, however, that new pressures, new 
problems, and new men, gave impetus to 
these decisions. 

Those who read history objectively and 
try to understand its meaning, generally, will 
agree that just a few centuries ago the king 
with his shining sword and the holders of 
the cross were allies. They defended each 
other—one lived on taxes, the other on alms. 
The kings made the laws and the high men 
of the church made the creeds and dogmas. 

There has been a growing tendency in the 
past few years among many strong groups 
that the executive department must become 
stronger and all dominant in our Govern- 
ment. 

The Executive no longer needs to use the 
sword or the fist. Nine willful men in black 
robes can be the chief adjunct of the Execu- 
tive and his policies, because, never forget, 
the Executive names these men to this high- 
est Court. 

It is not a pleasant duty to come before 
this patriotic conference, made up of pa- 
triots from throughout the breadth of this 
land, and speak—to some it may seem disre- 
spectful of the United States Supreme Court. 
I do not speak disrespectfully of the Court, 
but point out some very obvious failures of 
individual members. 

But, I am reminded that in Genesis, 37th 
chapter, 5th verse, we find these words: “And 
Joseph dreamed a dream and he told it to his 
brothers and they hated him yet the more.” 
And I also know full well that Joseph ended 
up in Egypt as a slave, and I also know that 
conditions in Egypt today are somewhat in 
the shadow of the Middle East doctrine. 

I believe it to be my duty to point out the 
dangers and not be carried away or to glorify 
the social theories of the social planners, the 
sociological experts, the blueprint society 
boys, even though the above theories are held 
valid in some of the opinions of the United 
States Supreme Court. , 

’ I believe I have not only a right but a duty 
to question the wisdom of the Supreme 
Court, citing sociological treatises of Gunnar 
Myrdal and Theodore Brameld in the recent 
school tion case. Many know that 
these two individuals are not only avowed 
Socialists, but could easily be classed as 
“pinkish” leftists, 
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I believe the citizens of this Republic 
should be warned as to the direction tha» 
Warren court seems to be traveling. We haq 
better be talking and concerned about the 
direction of travel teday, rather than 
our hands and cry out tomorrow that another 
nail has been driven into the coffin of the 
Constitution. 

Public opinion was keenly aroused, begin. 
ning with the Korean war, in regards to the 
dangers of communism in the United States, 
Loyalty and security laws were strengthened, 
Billions of tax dollars were appropriated un. 
der the theory United States tax dollars scat. 
tered around the world will stop Russian 
communism. The late patriot, Senator Jo. 
seph McCarthy, was also instrumental in 
pointing out the dangers of the Communist 
conspiracy infiltrating our Government, 

The people’s resistance to communism wag 
developed and Congress became more fully 
aware of the necessity for more adequate laws 
to deal with international communism. The 
people—the Congress—through its various 
committees reacted patriotically to this com. 
munistic menace. 

Communists were exposed both in and out 
of Government. Communists were sent to 
jail and prison. But during the past year 
our Supremé Court, disregarding their own 
previous views and judicial precedent, seem 
to, by these decisions, throw away and de- 
stroy all legal barriers that had been erected 
to protect the Government, the States, and 
the people from the subversion and infiltra- 
tion of avowed Communists. 

Time will not permit me to go fully into— 
or mention—the cases that have been de- 
cided by the Warren Court in favor of the 
Communists. But it can be safely said with- 
out fear of contradiction that on every deci- 
sion day of the Court since last June some 
Communist has been turned loose, his sen-« 
tence nullified or sentence lightened. 

In other words, since June the decisions of 
the Warren Court seem bent on rescuing 
some Communist Party members from pun. 
ishment. ; 

The Warren Court seems to declare that its 
basic reason for holding anticommunism 
laws unconstitutional is that the individdal 
must be protected from his own Government, 
even though this individual would destroy 
our own Constitution in favor of a foreign 
idology. ; 

This seems to be what Ehrushchev was 
talking about when he described the cult of 
the individual and accused the dead Stalin 
as being the exponent of individualism. — 

Several members of the present Court seem 
to be lost in a fog of unrealities, These Jus- 
tices—and they have many adherents—seem 
to regard communism as no danger to the 
individual. Some point out that if commu- 
nism presents any real danger it is to the 
established governments of nations, and not 
to the people. : 

This is simply not true. It shows how fart 
from the true nature of communism they 
can get. 

Europe has had many wars for the past 
centuries. The Germans and French have 
long been bitter foes, The Alsace-Lorraine — 
question is very familiar to all of us. 
changed hands three times—the Govern- 
ment was changed—but the individual and 
property were protected. The official lan-. 
guage might be changed in Alsace-Lorraine, 
and a new flag might fly overhead, but 
through these changes in Government the 
citizen of this country was not deprived of — 
his house, his garden, or his land, his re — 
ligion, or his God. Be 

The Communists’ basic theory is not #@ © 
Wage war on nations and their governments | 
The Communists’ ultimate objective is the — 
abolishment of private property on a ee 
wide basis. Karl Marx wrote in his ‘ 
festo, basic objective “abolition of private 
property.” This means your private prop- 
erty—not just your neighbors, & 
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These Communists also state in their 
pooks and pamphlets “The middle-class 
owner of property must be swept out of the 
way * * * and made impossible.” It is self- 
evident the present rulers of international 
communism adopt this theory—they wage 
war on you and me—but the men in black 
robes on the Supreme Court don’t know 


a Communists would deprive us of all 
property rights, all religious biessings, and 
all freedoms. * “ 
International communism doesn’t wage 
war and oppress the Polish or Hungarian 
Governments. ~They wage war against in- 
dividuals to deprive them of basic human 


freedoms. 

That is where the Supreme Court is in 
fatal error. Some Justices‘even say on street 
corners—and on the high mountain peaks 
of Asia—“The United States Government is 
in no danger from communism.” But these 
game Justices seem to forget what com- 
munism does to individuals when com- 
munism gains control. _ 

Most people have always believed that the 
Government exists to protect the well-being 
of the whole society, It'seems a bit strange 
and unrealistic for our Supreme Court now 
to say that there is no present danger from 
communism—when the record shows that 
the United States Federal Government has 
spent 40 billion tax dollars to stop com- 
munism from spreading throughout the 
world. 

And again we wonder at these words in a 
Supreme Court a few years ago, “It—com- 
munism—is a clear and present danger.” 

The average American citizen is full 
aware—notwithstanding the recent decisions 
of the Warren Court;—that he, under com- 
munism will have only two alternatives, 
either a number in a slave camp, or just a 


- corpse, and that this same average American 


believes it is Just as much a duty of the 
Supreme Court to protect his basic rights 
as an American citizen as it is to write deci- 
sions favoring the theoretical rights of known 
Communists bent upon the destruction of 
the United States. 


the recent decisions of the Supreme Court. 
The mail to Congressmen from people in all 
walks of life bitterly resent these recent de- 
eisions. . 

Too many people—including a lot of 
lawyers and students of the Oonstitution— 


and fact * * * with such exeeptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall 
—. No clearer language was ever writ- 
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adopted for. the sole purpose of protecting 
the citizen from his Government. 

It would be a tragedy to our system of 
government under a written Constitution 
if men in black robes can destroy the pur- 
poses of the first 10 amendments. : 

Most of these Warren Court decisions 
simply add emphasis to the power of those 
who believe in-compulsory civil rights with 
bayonets at the backs, internationalism and 
pro-Communist policies, foreign aid to Com- 
munist sateliite countries, and unrestricted 
immigration. 

This resentment doesn’t come from the 
so-called laymen. Listen to what Charles A. 
Walsh, a foremost ex-judge in Kansas has to 
say: 

“The Court has departed from its cus- 
tomary function, and has become revolution- 
ary. It has abandoned the accepted norms 
of constitutional interpretation and has ven- 
tured into political and social areas beyond 
its competance. It has become the most im- 
portant oracle of Fabien Socialism in our 
midst. It has turned upside down the legal 
concepts of constitutional law. It -has up- 
set the balance between the Congress and 
the executive. It has upset the balance be- 
tween the States and Federal Government. 
It has destroyed our defense against sub- 
versives. It has, in effect, rewritten the Con- 
stitution of the. United States. Its absurd 
rulings in reference. to desegregation have 
created tensions and provoked riots. , All 
this has come about by overruling previous 
decisions of the Supreme Court itself, and 
the decisions of the highest courts of many 
of the States. Racial bi is not abated 
by informing the bigot that his bigotry is un- 
constitutional, A bayonet is hardly a proper 
instrument to inspire racial cooperation and 
mutual respect among Negroes and whites. 
An armed soldier is not a proper classroom 

Another judge had something to say 
about these recent decisions of the Warren 
Court. Justice M: T. Phelps of the Arizona 
Supreme Court recently said: 

“I say to you in all candor, it is my honest 
conviction that it is the design and purpose 
of the Court (the Supreme Court of the 
United States) to usurp the policymaking 
powers of the Nation. By its own uncon- 
stitutional pronouncements it would create 
an all-powerful, centralized Government in 
Washington and subsequent destruction of 
every vestige of States’ rights expressly and 
clearly reserved to the States under the 10th 
amendment of the Constitution. 

“I know there are those here today who 
heartily disagree with what I have said. In 
your minds you place me as an old fogey 
and a reactionary—that such a thing can’t 
happen here. 

“Well, it is happening here right now 
— our noses and we refuse to recognize 
t. 

Chief Justice Stone said before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in 1928 when 
about the Supreme Court being criticized: 

“Those {Members of the Court] who bear 
its responsibilities now and in the future 
will do well * * * to recall that in the 


Hughes were self-inflicted.” 

A great many Americans feel that they 
too have suffered wounds and have been 
betrayed by this Warren Court in regard te 
these soft decisions on communism. 

Since the ratification of the Constitution 
in 1787 most lawyers have always been in 
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policymaking decisions in regard to the con- 
trol of communism by the Warren Court 
came as quite a shock to many people. It 
was a great shock because most thinking 
Americans have believed for a long time 
that their heavy tax load, with American 
soldiers stationed in 69 countries of the 
world, 30,000 dead American soldiers in 
Korea, the continued draft of their own 
sons and relatives, was all due solely to the 
dangers of worldwide communism. 

Not only does the rank and file American 
know what communism means but students 
of historyboth amateur and professional— 
realize the methods used by the Commu- 
nists and intellectual fellow travelers has 
always been the Trojan horse approach. 
Everyone seems to know of this except the 
black-robed men on the Warren Court. 

There is no other conclusion that can be 
reached except that this Warren Court has 
now thrown its protective cloak around the 
fellow travelers and Communists. The Court 
is simply blind to the reality of our times. 

These decisions grant an absolute immu- 
nity and aid to known Communists and fel- 
low travelers. They place individual Com- 
munist rights above national security. 

Very few people seem to realize that these 
June decisions of the Warren Court wiped 
out not only Federal legislation but State 
legislation. And again the field of States 
rights was invaded not by the President, not 
by the Congress, but by the Court. 

When you wipe out another States-rights 
concept that States can’t pass their own sedi- 
tion laws, you just put one more nail in the 
coffin they are constructing to destroy all 
States rights. 

Jefferson once said, “There is no danger I 
apprehend so much as the consolidation of 
our Government by the noiseless and, there- 
fore, unalarming instrumentality of the Sue 
preme Court.” 

We should also remember that ancient 
Rome existed for 800 years under the classic 
maxim that the safety of the nation was the 
supreme law. There are some who seem toe 
think that the Warren Court’s attitude 
toward communism can best be summed up 
by saying, it seems more concerned about 
protecting the big bad wolf of communism 
than of Little Red Riding-hood. 

Perhaps some will doubt the propriety 
ef a Member of Congress pointing out some 
of the anticipated effects of these decisions. 
Justice Clark, a member of this Supreme 
Court in a dissenting opinion in the Watkins 
case put it this way, “The Court has become 
the grand inquisitor and supervisor of con- 
gressional investigations.” 

But why has the Court suddenly become 
so enamored with its position and why seek 
so much power? The answer to this ques- 
tion is not hard to find if one only remembers, 
reads, listens, and looks at the mores of the 
times.” The attitude of the Court and its 
decisions is nothing more nor less than the 
natural product of 20 years of New Deal-Fair 
Deal, and now modern Republicanism con- 
cepts. 

There is a famous motto cut in the marble 
canopy in letters 3 feet high above the en- 
trance of the Supreme Court Building, it 
reads: “Equal Justice Under Law.” 

The general American public wants the 
Supreme Court to follow this motto and for- 
get the theory that they should write socio- 
logical decisions to achieve their false ideas 
of social justice for enemies of this Republic. 

This Warren Court seemingly is determined 
to build up the doctrine that the idea of a 
limited government must give way to the 
ideal of totalitarianism. 

Congress still has the power to change this 
direction of travel, but it cannot do it by 
sitting idly by and letting these decisions go 
unnoticed. Congress has still not been com- 


pletely captured by the leftwingers and the 


internationalists, 
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Congress still controls the purse strings‘and 
ean create such inferior courts as it deems 
advisable, and designate the duties and pro- 
cedures of these courts. 

Congress has always had—and still has— 
the power to curb a bad court because the 
Congress gets its power from the people and 
the courts get theirs from the Congress. 

It is my most fervent hope that the Mem- 
bers of this patriotic Congress, as they think 
about this topic Tyranny in Black . Robes 
will remember as you have on many other 
subjects these simple words: “The past is 
our heritage and the future our responsi- 
bility.” 





The Small Business Tax Adjustment Act 
of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill identical to S. 3914, 
the Small Business Tax Adjustment Act 
of 1958, which was recently introduced 
in the Senate after lengthy hearings on 
the part of its Select Committee on 
Small Business. In my opinion this 
measure to accomplish certain tax ad- 
justments in order to give small business 
a better chance to survive, is long over- 
due. 

We are all forcefully aware of the 
added expenditures necessary to finance 
@ needed expansion and speedup of our 
defense program. Yet there is urgent 
need to enact tax adjustments which 
will stimulate the expansion and growth 
of small business if we are to increase 
Federal revenue. Small business is the 
cornerstone of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. It is my belief that the needed tax 
adjustments contained in this bill can be 
made consistent with current revenue 
needs. If subsequent evidence brought 
out in committee strongly indicate that 
@ substantial revenue loss will result 
from this legislation, I recognize that 
action may have to be deferred on the 
measure. 

The bill contains four major tax ad- 
justments. 

First. It provides for a reinvestment 
allowance or deducion up to a maximum 
of $10,000 in any one year for profits re- 
invested in the business. This reinvest- 
ment deduction will provide sorely 
needed funds for small business to rein- 
vest. It will expand the tax base. The 
immediate revenue loss therefrom will 
be offset to some extent by deduction in 
the depreciation which will be permitted 
on assets against which the allowance 
has been applied. Thus this reinvest- 
ment deduction should result more in a 
deferral than a loss of revenue. 

Second. The bill provides a means ‘by 
which individuals and partnerships may 
establish @ retirement deposit along the 
lines now available to corporations under 
the present tax laws. The bill will per- 
mit a taxpayer to deduct each year an 
amount up to 10 percent of his taxable 
income or $1,000, whichever is the lesser, 
to set aside for retirement purposes, 
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The retirement deposit would be placed 
in a special restricted account or on de- 
posit with a life insurance company and 
the benefits from the said retirement ac- 
count when received by the taxpayer 
would be taxable. The deposit would 
provide a rather simple and workable 
plan whereby the taxpayer would be 
relieved of taxes on a reasonable sum 
set aside for his own retirement, but the 
taxpayer would be required to pay taxes 
on all amounts received by way of bene- 
fits after retirement. 

Third. The provisions of section 167 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
concerning alternative methods of de- 
preciation would be extended to the pur- 
chasers of used property for use in a 
trade or business similar to the alterna- 
tives which are now available to pur- 
chasers of new property. 

Fourth. Estate taxes could be paid in 
installments over a period up to 10 years 
and a further extension to 20 years 
where hardship can be shown in cases 
where an estate has more than 50 per- 
cent of its assets tied up in a closely held 
business. Interest would be charged on 
the unpaid balance of the estate tax in 
the case of estates electing to pay by 
installment and thus no revenue loss 
would result. This type of legislation is 
sorely needed in order to permit family- 
type businesses to remain intact after 
the death of the owner and operator 
rather than be liquidated to pay estate 
taxes. It will go a long way to reduce 
the prevalent trend toward merger and 
sale of small business to larger firms. 

The measure would also permit a cor- 
poration to elect to be taxed as a part- 
nership similar to the election which is 
now available to a partnership to be 
taxed as a corporation. Further meas- 
ure provides for procedural steps to sim- 
plify and bring some finality to tax liti- 
gation. 

In summary it is my belief that the 
tax adjustments for small business con- 
tained in this nfeasure will greatly stim- 
ulate the expansion of small business, 
thereby broadening the tax base; will 
eliminate unfair and inequitable dis- 
criminations in existing tax laws; and 
will tend to slow down the trend toward 
merger and consolidation of business en- 
terprise. 





. Resolation Backing Peaceful Use of 
Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEw york * 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from California {Mr. Hriumcs] 
I have today introduced a 
the sense of Congress 
States should take the ini 
in efforts to devote outer space 
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ers as they attempt to gain internationg) 
agreement on the use of the solar regions 
for nonmilitary purposes, 

The imminent invasion of space by 
man-made machines presents very rea] 
problems which must be faced up to by “ 
Congress, by the American people, and 
by all the nations of the world Spe. 
cifically these enigmas are military, legal, 
and jurisdictional in nature 

The military dangers involved in the 
development of outer space are very real, . 
The prospect of reconnaissance from 
satellites, or of rockets armed with nu- 
clear weapons is clearly a reasonable 
probability. This extension of the tools 
of war into space heightens tremendously 
chances for the total destruction of earth 
civilization. At least, it seems plain that 
the nation which controls outer space 
could easily dominate the earth from 


‘this vantage point. : 


It follows that to avoid turning down 
a road of sure global suicide, the nations 
of the world must devise means for pre- 
venting the use of outer space for mili- 
tary purposes. And in a more positive 
vein, we must make every effort to 
achieve cooperation and sharing of solar 
information in order to stimulate peace- 
ful advances. 

The United States has already taken 
the lead in pressing for international co- 
operation on the peaceful utilization of 
outer space. President Eisenhower, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles and other leaders 
have proposed that immediate steps be 
taken to insure that space will not be 
used for warlike purposes. ce 

The timing of such steps are of 
essence. Now, while the patterns and 
precedents concerning space exploration, 
use and control are being established, is 
the time to reach agreement that solar 
areas will not be used for military pur- 
poses. It is far wiser to control the in- 
fant now than to attempt to chain the 
giant later. i 

A ringing vote of approval by Con- 
gress, speaking for the American people, 
would strongly back up our leaders in 
their quest for agreements. It would re- 
affirm in the eyes of the world our dedi- 
cation to the cause of peace. r 
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which, when considered as a whole and com- 
bined with my own findings, indicated be- 
yond any reasonable doubt that: : 

1, There was no excuse for education’s 
failure to prepare us successfully to defend 
the rights upon the exercise of which our 
freedom rests. 

2. Even now, this failure could be over- 
come were it not for some of’us and some of 
our educators who bristle at adverse criti- 
cism of established custom, proper or im- 
proper. Persons who profit by this failure 
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thereafter, be directed to this end; the in- 
ference being that therein lay our hope for 
a peaceful future, with all the benefits which 
this implied. Their wonder was that, hav- 
ing such a laudable objective, the foundation 
should have experienced’ such a bad press— 
and that the Congress should wish to in- 
vestigate it! 

When I suggested to these gentlemen that 
the foundation explain publicly that its 
grants were made to further this purpose— 
and thus dispel the confusion in the minds 
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therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States express in strongest 
its desire that the regions of outer 


be devoted to peaceful purposes. It is 
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planetary masses are not subject to appro- 
priation by any Nation; 
(8) adaption of an existing international 
tion or agency or formation of a new 
one for the joint exploration of outer space; 
and 


(4) efforts to gain international agreement 
and cooperation on 
communications, navigation, and other prob- 
lems concerning the use and control of outer 


jurisdictional, 


nav owreit war 





A Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. oF 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 
‘Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 


the Economic Council Letter of January 
15, 1958, comes an article by Norman 
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that he was one of probably a very few per- 
sons who appreciated the significance of the 
premises from which I was speaking—that 
his life was dedicated to seeing that these 
premises never gained circulation—and that, 
were he for any reason forced to hear me out; 
he would not be responsible for what hap- 
pened to me—or to any member of my fam- 
ily. At that time, this man was a close ad- 
viser to the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, and to one of our more 
important banking houses. Subsequently 
he was a key figure in the development of 
United States governmental control of 
atomic energy. 

Not long afterward another experience gave 
me food for thought. This time my guests 
included a figure outstanding in the field of 
social engineering who was then active in 
the area of national planning. When the ex- 
planation of my thesis reached the point 
where it could be drawn upon to support the 
actions of our Founding Fathers and their 
advocacy of the Constitution, this man was 
vehement in his statement that such a thing 
could not be permitted because the future 
of the United States lay in socialism—so- 
cialism administered with characteristic 
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re ful purposes through the United Na- In retrospect, these findings, and the justi- able.” 
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in the light of which its grants would at 
least appear logical—if not acceptable—they 
apparently preferred to rely upon an effort 
to control the press and thwart the Congress. 

At a meeting with the officers and counsel 
of another large foundation to whom I had 
written, requesting answers to questions 
about grants made by it since the early 
twenties, they explained that the records 
which would produce the answers were in 
storage. They suggested that, instead, I or 
@ member of my staff. examine their Minute 
Books, beginning with the inception of their 
foundation. Through this medium I was 
afforded the opportunity to learn that in 
this country some men of prominence had 
been influential and bold enough to use the 
wealth at their command to involve the 
United States in war for the purpose of re- 
moving the traditional differences between 
itself and the nations of Europe—and there- 
after were powerful enough to transform 
their first successes into a permanent in- 
volvement of our people in the affairs of 
others. Apparently these officers had never 
read the early minutes themselves. 

These experiences will illustrate what we 
should now know: That what has happened 
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velop citizens able to secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity. 


Meanwhile such experiences and contin- 
ued study made it clear to me that the de- 
flection of the people of the United States 
from their original course as set forth in 
their Declaration of Independence and their 
now obvious inability to return to it—can 


foundations.wherein they explained to me 
that its activities were being guided by three 
documents: the Sermon on the Mount, the 
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majority of its officers had worked with the 
Office of Strategic Services, the State Depart- 
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Guige in practices such as I have just ex- 
ed. 

In brief, the significance of contemporary 
events is that they testify to our having be- 
come dependent upon these harmful prac- 
tices inimical to our common good. They 
also testify to the existence of evil pressures 
which must be recognized and terminated. 
Pending these difficult accomplishments, we 
can expect to continue down the road we are 
now traveling, driven by the power of our 
own wealth. We can also anticipate the 
time when this wealth will resort, in its 
own short-term interest, to the centralized 
controls for which socialism calls, and will 
continue to finance the development of such 
controls. 

For the moment, in the minds of certain 
ef these foundation leaders, these practices 
need to be disguised—made difficult to de- 
tect. We have not yet reached the point 
where we would countenance them if we 
knew them for what they really are or rec- 
ognized why they have become so important 
a part of our national life. 

It is not easy to realize that we ourselves 
are our own enemy. As I said in my report 
to the American people: 

“Behind events in history lie changes in 
the practices by which men endeavor to live 
in harmony with one another and with their 
environment. 

“Behind the changes lie ideas which cre- 
ated the change. 

“Behind the ideas lie the persons who 
formulated the ideas. 

“Behind these persons lie others who see 
fm the application of these ideas a means 
of demonstrating man’s independence of 
God. 

“And behind these others lies the power 
inherent in productive wealth.” 

The regularity with which this sequence 
occurs, the similarity of the influences set 
in motion as a result, and the equality of 
circumstances to which these influences give 
rise—are discoveries of importance to be 
made by the historian of the future. They 
should be of inestimable worth to him be- 
cause at last he will be able to explain his- 
toric phenomena in terms of impersonal 
cause and effect, and will provide him with 
a basis for judgment of ideas and practices 
free from the conflicting opinions which 
have so far prevented men from achieving 
either unity or peace. 

Properly defined, capitalism is wealth en- 
gaged in the production of more wealth; but 
we are busily engaged in the suicidal prac- 
tice of making money out of money—and in 
adjusting ourselves to the consequences. 
We have relinquished the rights with which 
we have been endowed by our Creator—once 
guaranteed to us by our Constitution—for 
a mess of pottage composed of social secu- 
rity, welfare benefits, subsidies, and the like. 

Communism, socialism, internationalism, 
and world federalism are diversions designed 

by the powers of finance at the behest of 
those few capitalists who exploit us to hide 
their identity and insure benefits to them- 
selves. As long as we permit them to re- 
main unidentified and to operate, they will 
develop and continue to support an educa- 
tion to justify the results of their actions, 
and will finance this development. No 
educator will be able to resist the conse- 
quent pressures which our stupidities have 
released. 

It is important, therefore, that we under- 
,stand that the art by which we are attempt- 
‘ing to live is not capitalism, but conform- 
‘ism. We must understand that commu- 
mism is little more than a modern art de- 
‘signed to frighten us into conformity; that 
socialism is only a philosophical excuse for 
both; and that our drift toward one-world- 
‘ism is the logical consequence of pressures 
exerted by these exploiters to secure and ex- 

ercise political power on a worldwide scale. 
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The seriousness of our toleration of these 
fallacies which deny the sanctity of private 
property becomes evident when we recall 
that our founding fathers, who were the ad- 
vocates of liberty, knew that this sanctity 
was essential if the people were to protect 
themselves from tyranny. For to them 
property was the tool for the production of 
wealth. They presumed that, in return for 
the benefits of liberty, people would will- 
ingly assume the responsibility which ac- 
companies ownership, would insist upon ad- 
ministering their own wealth, and that they 
would equip themselves educationally to do 
so. 
History reveals that a civilization rises 
when its members demonstrate an ability to 
develop capital and falls when they do not; 
that their liberties expand in proportion to 
the willingness of the individual to assume 
responsibility for the productivity of the cap- 
ital which he owns; and they contract when 
he refuses to accept that responsibility. Ad- 
vancing materialism and our inability to 
understand or unwillingness to accept these 
historical facts must end in bondage for 
us all. 

Because education has neglected to in- 
form us regarding these matters or to equip 
us to acquire this knowledge from experi- 
ence, we hesitate to undertake such a pro- 
digious step. We continue to rely upon the 
temporary benefits which materialism and 
trresponsibility seem to produce; and we try 
to convince ourselves that progress is being 
made, 

An alternative to present practices cannot 
be proposed with any degree of logic until 
our property rights are returned by those 
who now exercise them, supposedly in our 
behalf. We are therefore challenged by the 
problem of how this is to be done and how 
civilization can be kept from destroying it- 
self. The answers lie in a determined and 
purposefully organized effort to overcome our 
ignorance of the natural causes of human 
events. Procedures will be difficult because 
they must be based upon a concept which 
is not familiar to many of us today—the 
concept that men are governed by natural 
law, or, as our forefathers expressed it, by 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God. 

_Men must realize that capitalism, as ex- 
emplified by the use of it by certain founda- 
tions, and communism, respectively, are sub- 
jective and objective manifestations of un- 
bridled power. 


Our recognition of this fact is nature’s . 


way of awakening us to a danger that threat- 
ens our very existence as a people. 





Troubles With the Hired Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from 





Agriculture, Ezra Benson. Secre- 
tary Benson is an able and dedicated man 
who believes that the right course of 
action will be the best politics in the long 
run. It is refreshing to have at the head 
of a great department a man who has 





this philosophy and assumes the re. 
sponsibility of putting it into action: 
Troustes WirH THE HIRED Man 

Something more than our old-fashioneg 
suspicion that farmers aren’t al 
happy with Uncle Sam as the hired man js 
now at hand. The Farm Journal’s Fe 
issue reports cheering by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation meeting in Chicago of 
farmers who made speeches against Govern. 
ment controls and subsidies. 

The wrong kind of a hired man can bogs 
a fellow out of house_and barn and, the 
Farm Journal reported, “the farmers made 
it clear that they had had a craw-tfull of 
Government,” The has a circu- 
lation of 3.4 million subscribers spread pret- 
ty well across the Nation. 

We mention that circulation because the 
Journal in its January issue printed the re. 
sults of a poll of its readers which 
surprise Uncle Sam if he took trouble to 
read it. Some 2 out of 5 farmers still want 
the hand of Government on the plow, but 
they can’t quite make up their minds 
whether the Government should gee or hay, 
Some want price controls and supports; 
some want production payments and con- 
trols; some want conservation payments te 
retire land completely; some want the two- 
price plan; some want higher supports and 
fewer acres to plant and others want lower 
supports and more acres. 

But if 2 out of 5 couldn’t make up their 
minds exactly what they wanted, the Jour- 
nal survey showed that 3 out of 5 farmers 
who voted in the poll voted for the Govern- 
ment to cut back on the farm programs or 
cut them out altogether. And a surprising 
50.1 percent would like to set the dog on 
Uncle Sam and run him all the way off the 
place. They voted that “the Government 
should get elear out of farming.” 

The Farm. Journal’s editors conclude the 
poll shows farmers just can’t be lumped to- 
gether, a fact they and many others have 
long suspected. But the growing dislike for 
Government aid and interference also 
shows, they say, “how the wind is blowing.” 

It does, to be sure. And optimists may 
even hope that these backlot straws will 
come to the attention of the farm bloc Sen- 
ators and Representatives who insist they 
know more than the farmer does about how 
the bossy hired man’s working out down on 
the farm. 
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Lincoln Day Address by Governor Under- 
wood, of West Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 * 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, during 
my many years of public office, I natur- 
ally have listened to numerous Lincoln 
Day addresses. I can say frankly, how- 
ever, that the one I heard last night at 
the Lincoln Day dinner in Montgomery 
County, Md., was one of the most forceful 
and interesting I have ever had the 
pleasure of listening to. The address 
was delivered by the Honorable Cecil H. 
Underwood, Governor of West Virginia; 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remarks oF Gov. Ceci. H. UNDERWOOD, OF 
West VIRGINIA, IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
Mp., aT A LINCOLN Da¥ DINNER ON FEBRU- 
ary 12, 1958 
February 12, 1809, dawned upon a world 

in the grip of war’s alarms. -Napolean Bona- 

parte was riding the tides of conquest. In 
that year he was to win perhaps his greatest 
triumphs. In the perspective of 149 years, 
however, we now see that while 1809 was 
memorable for its battles it was much more 
meaningful because of one of its. babies. 

For it was on February 12, 1809, that Abra- 

ham Lincoln was born. 

He was to have but 3 short terms of 
schooling—these in a i1-room country 
school. Self-taught thereafter, he attained 
wide knowledge, true perceptiveness, and 
great wisdom. His discerning analyses re- 
duced to simplest terms the problems which 
beset his country. 

He was possessed of a God-given power to 
Phrase his findings and voice his purposes 
indeathl.. words. His logic won the minds 
of men; hi. moral fervor moved the hearts 
of those wh. heard him. 

Only Abraham Lincoln could have said 
February 11, 1861, on leaving his hometown 
of Springfield to be inaugurated President: 

“* * * I now leave, not knowing when or 
whether ever I may return, with a task 
before me greater than that which rested 
Upon Washington. Without the assistance of 
that Divine Being who ever attended him, I 


cannot succeed. With that assistance, I 
Cannot fail. * * 9 


__ A few days later on March 4, 1861, in his 


first inaugural address he said, speaking to 
those who in hot haste were moving their 
States toward secession from the Union: 
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again touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature. * * *” 

Americans will never forget those moving 
words of his when on November 19, 1863, at 
Gettysburg he pleaded that his hearers: 

“* « © here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this Na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

And in his second inaugural address on 
March 4, 1865, within a few days of the 
end of the great war, he said: 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow, 
and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

Abraham Lincoln was not merely * great 
thinker and a great speaker. He was a great 
doer, a great maker of history as well. 
Though his greatest achievement was pre- 
serving the Union, Lincoln always scrupu- 
lously safeguarded the right of the States. 

His was the greatest American life history. 
We are here together this evening because he 
lived. 

Not the least important of his achieve- 
ments was his role in the early Republican 
Party. Leading it to its first victory in a 
presidential election, he moulded this infant 
party into a powerful political force for good 
government. 

West Virginia, of all States, owes most 
to Lincoln. How this came about is an 
intriguing story. 

Within a few weeks after Lincoln became 
President in 1861, Virginia left its Union 
orbit. Among our people west of the moun- 
tains there were bitter divisions and con- 
trary loyalties. Friends and even brothers 
took up arms again each other. A consider- 
able majority, however, adhered to the 
Union. A west-of-the-mountains grassroots 
movement for separation from the Old Do- 
minion gained local support, was taken to 
Congress, won Lincoln’s support, ultimately 
won congressional approval. So it was that 
by Lincoln’s proclamation West Virginia 
became a State on June 20, 1863. He thus 
made ours the 35th star in the American 
flag. Your invitation to the Governor of 
West Virginia, the war-born State, which 
Lincoln Godfathered, to speak to you as your 
honor Lincoln has a special meaning to me. 

I am humbly grateful that you of Mary- 
land founded more than 3 centuries ago, one 
of the Thirteen Original Colonies, a State 
with so long and illustrious a history, have 
thus honored West Virginia, a fledgling 
State by comparison. 

The people of West Virginia owe much to 
Maryland. For it was the enterprise and 
courage of-your people which gave us our 
first railroad, Maryland born, Maryland 
owned, and Maryland operated, the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Its way was hacked through 
some of the most terrain of the 
eastern United States. It first joined the 
Chesapeake Bay area and the Ohio Valley 
with bands of steel some yéars before the 
Civil War. 

For many years it: remained the only ave- 
nue of eastward commerce for much of West 


Virginia. Your pioneering businessmen 


came out on the railroad, looked us over, 
liked what they saw. Some settled among 
us. They and others who remained invested 
in our infant industries. Soon our products 
began to flow your way. 

Along with a great percentage of the peo- 
ple of northern West Virginia I grew up 
along the Baltimore & Ohio, although 
miles out in the open country from its near- 
est station. Nevertheless, it was, as to 
countless of my fellow West Virginians, to 
me, the railroad. 

Through the years we have read your Bal- 
timore newspapers, have enjoyed both busi- 
ness and social interchanges in great num- 
ber. Always we have held you in high 
esteem. 

Both as Americans and as Republicans we 
today face problems as urgently demanding 
solutions as those which faced Lincoln when 
he was inaugurated. 

“History is a sequence of changes. Every 
historical situation has its individuality, its 
own characteristics that distinguish it from 
any other situation. The stream of history 
never returns to a previously occupied point. 
History is not repetitious.” 

(Theory and History by Ludwig Von 
Mises.) 

It would, therefore, be a mistake for us to 
assume that we can take even the greatest 
sayings of Lincoln and treat them as alge- 
braic formulas into which we can insert our 
own particular problems instead of his and 
get Univac-type answers. Our responsibil- 
ity for progress lies not in the past, but in 
the future. Today’s problems demand their 
own realistic appraisals and forthright con- 
clusions. Then, as President Eisenhower 
recently said: 

“When you have worked out a good sound 
plan * * * the soundest policy is to stand 
by it.” 

My own experience in matters political to 
date has had to do with problems at local 
and State levels. In my own State I have 
found our rank-and-file citizen alert to their 
problems and earnestly seeking sound 
leadership. 

Behind us in West Virginia in 1956 were 
24 years of the Democratic Party control of 
our State government. Among Republicans 
there were thousands who, having seen their 
party defeated time after time, were almost 
ready to concede that ours had become a 
one-party State. In 1952 the opposition 
registration had increased by more than 
10,000. In 1956 with a total voting popula- 
tion of slightly more than a million we had 
a registered majority of 259,000 against us. 
As for campaign funds we were overwhelm- 
ingly overmatch. The morale of our party 
was ata low ebb. Few Republicans thought 
that we had a chance to win. 

It has often been demonstrated in history 
that the race is not always to the swift or 
the battle to the strong. And so it proved in 
West- Virginia in 1956. We presented State 
and National issues soundly and carried the 
State for President, Senator, and Governor. 

I am persuaded that people everywhere 
are much the same and remain amenable to 
the appeal of right programs rightly 
presented. 

We hear that about 10 days hence “Give- 
em Hell Harry” is to sound the keynote of 
this year’s Democratic Party campaign. 
Were Lincoln with us today he would, I 
think, be itching for ago at Mr. Truman. 
How would Mr. Truman’s speech pattern 
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measure up along side of Lincoln’s “with 
malice toward none and charity for all?” 
Lincoln would, I predict, need to devote 
much less time than he gave to his debates 
with Judge Douglas to prove that “To err is 
Truman.” 

At the national level the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, perhaps the President him- 
self, will be attacked. We can and should 
carry the fight to our opponents. A good 
offense is the best defense. ‘Truth is our 
greatest weapon. We must use it with vigor. 

I hope that the leadership of our party 
sees fit this year to make widespread use 
of youthful Republicans. At present I have 
the kind of job well calculated to take the 
boyhood out of a boy. But as a still young 
Republican I think I have a right to say we 
are Republicans—without hyphenation. We 
see too much danger to our country should 
the Democrats extend their control of Con- 
gress in 1958 and take over the executive 
branch in 1960 to have time to fight infra- 
party fights, to give fellow Republicans the 
elbow or the knee. All Republicans must be 
prepared to fight shoulder to shoulder in 
this common battle. And we shall fight 
scared because the thought of another Tru- 
man in the White House is enough to scare 
anyone. 

There are good grounds for us to go on the 
aggressive. 

What has happened to the dollars you 
who are older labored for years to get and so 
faithfully put into life insurance to ease 
your old age and safeguard your loved ones? 
What were these dollars thus accumulated 
by you worth in terms of purchasing power 
when Franklin Delano Roosevelt took over 
on March 6, 1933, and what were they 
worth by the same measure when Harry S. 
Truman let go on January 20, 1953? 

I believe Mr. Truman to be a very vul- 
nerable spokesman for his party. The Re- 
publicans should not lose an opportunity to 
make an issue of his regime. How did it 
go from April 12, 1945, to January 20, 1953, 
during which period Mr. Truman was Presi- 
dent with the dollars you who are older and 
we who were younger loyally put into E- 
bonds between Pearl Harbor Day and V-—J 
Day? Notwithstanding we got back $1 ten 
years later for every 75 cents we put into E- 
bonds, the post E-bond dollar had so shrunk 
that we took quite a beating. f 

Again, bear in mind that it was Mr. Tru- 
man who, while President, said “I like old 
Joe.” Who was President from V-—J Day on 
September 7, 1945, to January 20, 1953, 
during which period imperialistic commu- 
nism fastened its control upon a third of 
the human race? Under whose regime did 
we become, by presidential fiat, embroiled in 
Korea in our only war not fought to win? 

These and like questions of the earth we 
should, I think, keep to the fore. We Re- 
publicans will, I sincerely believe, fall into 
error if our opponents succeed, as they 
seemed to feel sure a few short weeks ago 
they were going to do,in keeping our minds 
focused. on a dead dog allegedly 
through outer space, to the neglect of what 
they and we have done and are doing on 
Mother Earth and in the air we breathe. 

Those who were so shrilly certain last 
October that the beeps of sputnik sounded 
the crack of doom would have been more 
convincing were it not for the fact that 
they are, by and large, the same people who, 
since November 16, 1933, when we extended 
our diplomatic to U. S. S. R., 
have professed belief in’ that country’s 
friendship for our country. 

Now they trumpet that it is deadly for 
U. S. S. R. to have rockets capable of 
launching long-range missiles. Suddenly 
they preach panic and stampede for pro- 
grams of the crash variety for everything 
from atomic submarines to outer-space plat- 
forms, 
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must start saying ‘No’ to kids whom today 


Most Republicans would agree with these 
newly professing converts that U. S. 8. R, 
is not to be trusted with a giant’s power 
if only pygmies are in the giant’s sight. 
But if U. S. S. R. is thus untrustworthy in 
1957 and 1958, why was it to be trusted at. 
Yalta in February 1945? 

The recent successful launching of the 
Explorer, our own space satelite, has written 
@ new chapter in our scientific progress. 
It should do much to allay the tension which 
had been building up in our country because 
of the sputniks. These space satelites rep- 
resent, of course, important U. S. 8. R. 
achievements. They underline the need/for 
unrelenting effort on our part in this field. 

The Republican Party with Eisenhower at 
the helm can be counted on to attack the 
problems of our times even as in Lincoln’s 
day it did with him at the helm. 





Address by Hon. Clifford P. Case, of New 
Jersey, at Union Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on last Sunday my colleague, the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], delivered a speech at the dedica- 
tion of a new building for the Union 
Junior College, in Cranford, N. J. His 
address emphasized the importance of 
the junior colleges and the need to main- 
tain and strengthen their contributions 
to the American system of education. 
Because I believe his remarks merit wide 
attention, I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ApprEess By SENATOR CasE OF New JERSEY AT 
THE DEDICATION OF A NEW BUILDING FOR 
THE UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE, AT CRANFORD, 
N. J., on Sunpay, Fesruary 9, 1958 


_ For high-school seniors, their mothers, 
their fathers, their ministers, yes, even their 
Senators, the anxious season is fast ap- 
proaching. This is the period when the 
dread notices start arriving from college ad- 
missions officers with the bad news, “Sorry, 
we cannot accept your application for admis- 
sion.” At many homes, the postman will 
be ringing twice, three times and even more 
with this news since the high-school senior 
of today has found it prudent to apply to 
many institutions in the hopes that one 
will fall into loving hands. As the rejection 
slips mount, there is disappointment and 
sometimes despair. The rejected student 
and his family have no doubt that there is 
@ shortage in college facilities. 

The unhappy facts about today’s situation 
is that our high-school classes are bigger 
and bigger, the desire of high-school stu- 
dents for college training is steadily mount- 
ing and college capacity cannot keep up with 
the growth. AS one youngster has put it, 
as things stand now, “You can’t go to col- 
lege where your parents went; they want 
better people.” The keeper of the admissions 
door at one New Jersey university indicates 
the future looks worse, rather than better. 
He says, “the great crime is that we soon 
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Wwe accept.” 

Now if the medical profession of our Ng. 
tion were to begin warning today that 
new disease had been discovered which woulg 
handicap thousands and thousands 

‘\youngsters, there is no doubt that the cit. 
izenry would spring to action and mobilige 
all possible resources to meet such a 
In my judgment, the shortage of 
facilities, and. the shortage of com 
dedicated teachers represents an equal threat 
to the young men and women whose future 
we so cherish. A lack of a college edueation 
for the qualified youngster is a lasting blight 
on his growth. 

The Director of the National ‘Science 
Foundation, Dr. Alan T. Waterman, saig 
that while this Nation has no positive meas. 
ure of the losses incurred to our coun 
Ppregress, we do know that statistically 
about 50 percent of high-school graduates 
who are judged capable of receiving college 
training go on to college. And he adds, with 
an eye to the current headlines, we know 
that many potentially able scientists ang 
engineers, as well as leaders in other fields, 
are lost as a result of the failure of this 
percent to receive advanced training. This 
loss, I might add, will never be recouped 


The youngster whose talents go undeveloped - 


is a toss to his Nation's progress forever. 

The situation looks bad now, but a look 
around the corner is an even greater shock 
to our complacement assumption that we 
have the best educational system in ‘the 
world. President Eisenhower’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School has 
warned: 

“Our colleges and universities are expected 
by the American public to perform some- 
thing close to a miracle in the next 10 to 15 
years. They are called upon to provide edu- 
cation of a continually improving quality to 
a far larger number of students—at least 6 
million by 1970, compared to 3 million now. 
* * * Our institutions of higher learning, 
despite their remarkable achievements in the 
past, are in no shape today to meet the/chal- 
lenge. Their resources are already strained; 
their quality standards are even now it 
jeopardy; and their projected plans fall far 
short of the indicated need.” 


There are those who suggest that in the | 


low, in effect, is to teach the best and shoot 
light of this, the best course for us to folk 
low, in effect, is to teach the best and shot 
the rest. The restriction of education toa 
elite group is completely contrary to of 


democratic tradition; in fact, to the effec 
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tive functioning of a de 


of interest so that no one will feel that be 


cause I am a part of the Federal Government 
I believe that the problem should be placed 
enfirely or permanently in Uncle Sams 
hands. I do believe that it is important 
the essential responsibility for edu 
in the hands of States and local com 
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jp and stimulus in those areas of 
need. 
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‘The very institution whose new campit 
dedicate today, Union Junior Coma 3 


fine example of the teamwork I 
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The facilities we are here to dedicate to- 
day will double the present educational 
plant, and as your president, Dr. MacKay, 
has said, “The new building will be tangible 
evidence of what Union Junior College is 
doing to cope with the tremendous prob- 
jem of swelling college enrollments. It will 
help to assure that the Union County area 
‘will find itself adequately prepared with col- 

facilities.” 

‘As a Union County resident—and one with 
a son who will be seeking admission to col- 

in a few years—I tulate you all 
on the hard work and great devotion which 
you have given to make this accomplish- 
ment possible. This is a proud day for Union 

ty. 
Tike’ theme which you have chosen for 
the meetings of this week, Giving New Jer- 
sey Youth the Chance to Go to College, is 
indeed an appropriate one. The New Jer- 
sey State Department of Education has esti- 
mated that at least half and possibly 55 per- 
cent of our high-school seniors want to go 
on to college, but not all of these find it 

ble to do so. Another New Jersey re- 
port indicates that in 1956, 35 pereent of 
the graduates of all New Jersey secondary 
schools went on to college. The disparity— 
and I recognize it is difficult to measure it 
exactly—is our challenge and our oppor- 


tunity. . 

Nationally, the situation is no better. Sec- 
retary Folsom has warned that among those 
who graduate in the upper fourth of their 
high-school senior class, more than 1 out 
of 3 do not go on to college. Altogether, 
in round numbers, about 200,000 ef these 
ablest students now stop their education be- 
low the college level. f 

In studying how the Federal Government 
could most effectively help remedy this edu- 
cational deficit, I have become increasingly 
interested in the potentiality of the junior 
college, or the community college, as it is 


. known in some localities. 


Last year I introduced legislation to pro- 
vide emergency Federal assistance to inter- 
ested States to help establish public com- 
munity colleges. Such colleges, as you well 
know, can provide youngsters with the first 
2 years of a liberal arts education or 2 years 
of terminal training in technical and semi- 
professional fields. They can do this at a 
low cost and close to people’s homes. I have 
been informed that the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare will-consider 
my bill in the course of its current hearings 
on educational legislation. 

4s many of you know, the members of 
both President Truman’s and President 
Eisenhower's commissions on higher educa- 
tion gave these 2-year institutions a very 

endorsement. Numerous 
educators have seconded this, particularly 


_ Dr. James Bryant Conant. The former presi- 


dent of Harvard University commented that 
there would be no in with our 
educational ideals if local, 2-year colleges 
Were to enroll as many as half of the boys 
and girls who wish to engage in formal 


Sings the praises of the junior college, em- 
Phasizing that it offers a means to make 
the educational dollar go far. 


There is particular need for public and 
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utilization of scientists and engineers.” The 
Committee report said “we are now gradu- 
ating less than one-sixth the required num- 
ber of highly skilled scientific and engineer- 
ing technicians.” 

But, let me add quickly, I do not suggest 
that our colleges—2*year or 4-year—should 
concentrate only on scientic and techno- 
logical education. I agree with the president 
of the College of the City of New York, Dr. 
Buell G. Gallagher, that it would be disas- 
trous to turn out from our schools and col- 
leges technicians who are ignorant of the 
arts and innocent of the humane studies. 
We must have both, not one or the other. 

While we are all concerned about sufficient 
quantity of college education, we should 
make sure that this is not achieved at a 
cost of reduction in quality. And this is 
hard to determine. While one can easily 
tell the difference between a good building 
and a bad one, it is much harder to tell the 
difference between a good education and a 
bad one. Evidence of this is that the best- 
known colleges are not necessarily the best 
ones. Nor are the colleges with the most 
courses the best places in which to develop 
the best scholars. 

Many junior colleges, since they are rela- 
tively new institutions, have a fine oppor- 
tunity to set and maintain high standards. 
Junior colleges are to many Americans a new 
idea. They will prosper as they demonstrate 
that their product is a first-class education. 
Today’s dedication is clear evidence that 
Union Junior College is in this category. 





What Hope for a New Farm Program? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Omaha Daily 
Journal-Stockman, of Tuesday, February 
4, 1958: 

Wuat Hope ror A New Farm ProGRAM? 


Both the House and Senate Agriculture 
Committees have set out once again to ex~ 
plore the possibilities of breaking the dead- 
lock on the farm program, with a view to 
passing some kind of omnibus farm bill this 
year. A House subcommittee headed by 
Representative Poace has already taken some 
testimony and others are expected to get 
down to brass tacks along similar lines in the 
weeks just ahead. : 

This determination to do something will 
be applauded by most farmers. But there 
is not much hope that it will lead to con- 
structive action. Congress has fought over 
the farm program for so many years that 
the story has come to resemble an oldtime 
western—you always know how it is to end. 

Why must it always be so? Well, mostly 
because too few Congressmen know or can 
agree on what would benefit agriculture, 
aside from straight, out-and-out subsidies. 
Maybe this broad disagreement indicates an 
attempt to accomplish the impossible. Or 
perhaps the farm programs of the last 20 
years have worked as well as anybody could 
hope, particularly since they involved Gov- 
ernment meddling in the affairs of individu- 
als on a wholesale scale and passing out large 
sums of money in the process. Not all re< 
sults of these farm programs have been poor, 
of course. Some benefit has accrued, and it 
should have, by virtue of the fact that 


_ Operated at an aggregate deficit of $5 billion, 
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“heads” is bound to come up every so often 
if you keep on flipping the coin. 

Why so little faith in the ability of Con- 
gress to come up with a better program now? 
Well, (1) mostly loss of confidence as a result 
of past performance, plus the knowledge that 
Congress ,seems barren of new ideas which 
would attract majority following; (2) a sad 
lack of agreement on what should constitute 
a farm program; (3) the knowledge that poli- 
tics will hamstring almost any workable pro- 
gram, and (4) the fact that the administra- 
tion lacks backing enough to put across the 
farm program which the President sent to 
Congress. The latter will be included in the 
consideration of new legislation. But nei- 
ther the House nor Senate committee ap- 
pears to be inclined to act favorably on much 
of the Eisenhower-Benson proposals, espe- 
cially the recommendation that minimum 
supports for basic commodities and milk be 
set 60 to 75 percent of parity. 

This is the season for farm program sug- 
gestions, and we can expect to see a raft of 
them materializing. But when the new farm 
bill it written, if it is, we do not expect to 
see much that is new in it. Congress may 
finally pass a farm bill but unless things 
have changed since the last time and the 
time before, it will be the same old hat, Ike 
will veto it, then we’ll be back where we 
started. All of which raises the question of 
how many times this thing has to be put 
through the wringer before it is given up as 
@ bad job. 





The Postal Deficit and Postal Charges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial and an article dealing with the 
postal situation. The editorial was 
published in the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram of January 27, and the article 
was published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of January 29. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 
[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 

gram of January 27, 1958] 
Wuy Kip OvuRSELVES? 

In 1932 it cost 1.89 cents to handle the 
average first-class letter sent through the 
United States mails. In 1954 the cost had 
risen to 3.12 cents. Now, 4 years later, the 
cost is still rising. . However; the postage 
stamp for that same letter still costs but 
8 cents. Ifit had followed the rise of prices 
generally, the first-class stamp would have 
gone up to 6 cents or more by this time; but 
it hasn’t—and therein is the complaint and 
the impassioned plea of Postmaster General 
Summerfield. 

At a Washington press conference Mr. 
Summerfield reported the.other day that the 
postal deficit will cost the United States 
Government $1 billion next year unless Con- 
gress increases letter rates. The loss for 
fiscal 1958 will be about $700 million, and Mr. 
Summerfield offered a defense-conscious 
public a vivid illustration of what that much 
money could buy: Eight U.S. 8S. Long Beach 
nuclear cruisers, 87 long-range bombers, or 
350 intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Since 1946 the Post Office Department has 
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costing the American taxpayer well over 
$100 million annually in interest alone. Be- 
cause Congress has refused to put the De- 
pertment on a pay-as-you-go basis, the De- 
partment has lost money at the rate of more 
than $1 million a day. Little wonder that 
Mr. Summerfield describes the anticipated 
deficit for next year an outrage. 

It is bad business to continue operating 
the Post Office at these tremendous, interest- 
eating losses. But politics has prevented 
Congress from taking the necessary step. 
While willing to vote for increased (and 
justified) pay for postal workers, Congress 
has been reluctant to provide for the neces- 
sary additional revenue. 

Mr. Summerfield proposes, in brief, a 4- 
cent increase on local letters anda 5- 
cent increase on out-of-town first-class mail. 
These are modest rates in these times for 
the delivery of messages. In fact, Mr. Suim- 
merfield reports that a lot of people are al- 
ready putting 4 and 5-cent postage on their 
letters. 

Paying for the postal service by purchase 
of stamps would be less costly than paying 
for it through the expense of deficits. The 
taxpayer is kidding himself if he thinks he’s 
really getting his mail delivered for 3 cents 
per letter. 

[From The Washington Evening Star, 
of January 29, 1958] 


RURAL CARRIERS BacK RaTE Boost 


The national board of the National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association yesterday in- 
dorsed legislation to increase postal rates. 

Ray Hulick, NRLCA president, said, 
“Needed improvement of postal employe mo- 
rale alone dictates the necessity of this leg- 
islation, to say nothing of the many other 
sound arguments in its favor. 

“The public does not fully understand the 
true plight of the great postal service and 
erroneously believes it to be inefficient 
merely because it is not on a@ pay-as-you-go 
basis. This misunderstanding frequently re- 
sults in unfair reflection on the Nation’s 
500,000 dedicated postal employes who have 
demonstrated an excellent record of effi- 
ciency.” 





Centennial Celebration of State of 
Minnesota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was greatly touched the other day to 
receive from the sixth grade class of the 
Buffalo, Minn., elementary school a nar- 
rative poem about the history of Minne- 
sota composed by the sixth grade class 
and their teacher, Mrs. Jessie Renne. 

The poem is entitled “The Radiance 
and the Glory” and is a wonderful grass- 
roots contribution to the centennial cele- 
bration to our great State of Minnesota. 
» I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the concluding 
verse of this fine work by a group of 
sixth grade Minnesota schoolchildren 
and their teacher. 

+ There being no objection the excerpt 
from the poem was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


¥ is as follows: 
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We are your ancestors, 

The ones who carhe before, 

The builders of this State, 

Of Minnesota, your State. 

You have heard our hammers ringing 

On any clear and windless day. 

You may have stood 

Alone and quiet on some forest slope. 

We've labored long for you 

In shaping up the Minnesota State we have 
today. . 

A smiling place of great promise 

To us and to you. 

We are Minnesota’s explorers, 

Pioneers and builders, 

Farmers and lumberjacks, 

Trappers and hunters, 

Miners and statesmen, 

Men and women of vision and courage. 

None of us ever quit the task we had 

Of making Minnesota what she is today. 

Our beloved homeland, Minnesota State— 

One hundred years old this year of 1958. 

And the land we'love, all of us, Minnesota. 





Competition Good for Military Services 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. “Mr. 
Speaker, America has a long tradition 
of firm civilian control of the military. 
A political civilian Secretary of Defense 
and politically appointed Secretaries for 
each of the services assure full adminis- 
trative control of the military. We have 
always boasted of our civilian control of 
the military, but suddenly we seem to 
have forgotten all about it. There is a 
search for scapegoats to blame for the 
national failures in defense, particularly 
in the field of missiles and satellites. 
We should frankly acknowledge that it 
is a result of a national complacency 
which mirrored an administration ignor- 
ing the threat of Soviet competition in 
order to save a few dollars. Instead, we 
hear the politicians pouring blame on 
their favorite scapegoats: Pentagon in- 
efficiency and interservice rivalry. 

Let us not be fooled by this diversion- 
ary tactic. We have a satellite in the 
air in spite of the administration’s neg- 
lect of the Army Jupiter missile develop- 
ment and because of—I repeat “because 
of”’—the interservice rivalry. This in- 
terservice rivalry led the Army to follow 
its own path of research and develop- 
ment even though it had a very modest 
budget. Theirs was a path that led to 
success for the Army when its Jupiter-C 
lofted the Explorer into a stratospheric 
orbit and pulled America’s prestige out 
of the gutter. Let us recognize the bene- 
fits of free enterprise and competition in 
defense as well as in industry and com- 
merce. 

A refreshing expression of this view- 
point is Brig. Gen. Frank W. Moorman’s 


article in the current issue of Army, pub- 
“lished by the Association of the United 


States Army. This illuminating article 
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Ho, ror COMPETITION; Ho, For Dupiicatioy * 
(By Brig. Gen. Prank W. Moorman) 

Although I am not an admirer of the fish. 
tail motif and I think our automobiles are 
swollen too fat, the fact remains that the 
American automobile for power, looks, com. 
fort, and dependability is unmatched 
where in the world and is exactly the car 
most of today’s America wants. Going 
the line of consumer goods, television, dish. 
washers, hi-fi components, do-it- 
items, and golf clubs, there is nothing that 
I know of that is not exactly what the con. 
sumer wants or nearly so. Sometimes the 
goods get out ahead of the demand. 

All of them were produced under a system 
of free competition by men who, at least 
during business hours, are free of any mo. 
tivation except selfish gain, which can be 
defined as a desire to get ahead in the world, 
make more money, and be a bigger shot in 
the community. The trickery of automo. 
bile manufacturers is well known. They 
hire the best men in the business, hoard their - 
talents, keep secret their ideas—and the rest 
of the industry can fall flat on its face, and 
the whole country, too, so long as car many 
facturer A comes out ahead. 

This system has made our country great, 
It has produced the finest passenger auto- 
mobile known to man at a price that he ean 
pay. Yet we're told it will not work with 
rockets or other hardware. 

Periodically the papers say the services are 
wildly competing with one another in the 
scientific field. I find this greatly reassur- 
ing. If I know that in the Pentagon there 
is an ambitious,.young Army colonei and 4 
frantic young Air Force colonel both furious- 
ly trying to develop the same idea first for the 
greater glory of their promotion prospects, it 
seems to me we are in good hands. It was 
a similar motive that brought us the self- 
starter, the pneumatic tire, shatter-proof 
windshields, and the automatic gearshift. 

So I say, “Ho, for wild competition among 
the services.” Another thing I say “Ho” for 
is duplication. Ho, for duplication. 

On the Nation’s highways I see Fords, 
Chevrolets, Plymouths, and Ramblers all. 
nearly duplicates, all designed to accomplish 
nearly the same job, all out on the road, 
under test, being compared, weighed and 
balanced, and each and every one carrying 
a@ man’s reputation, a reputation which will 
be mercilessly torn to shreds if he comes it 
second instead of first. Good old dupl- 
cation. . 

The modern missile field is by nature & 
crackpot field. Half the time those missile — 
fellows do not know where they are going 
when they start out and when they end up 
they do not know where they are at. What 
I would like to see around here is mor 
duplication. If 2 crackpots have the same 
erackpot idea and there are 2 reputations 
ready to go into dust if the thing fails, I fed 
better. If there are two other services each 
ready to explode in derisive laughter every — 
time a missile goes “‘pouf” instead of “bam” 
there would be less careless laughter during 
the countdown. Duplication is just a 
other word for verification; elsewhere it ® 
called the double check. 

Has anyone ever thought how blessed the 
country is to have wild competition in the 
Pentagon? The Pentagon is a bu wey 
of the most urwieldy sort. It is so ¢dl- 
structed internally that 
slightly out of balance it could 
dead stop and no one would no 
years. It is a wonder that it goes at 
to have it go hard, fast, overcoming 





stamping out 
ahead, striving to win, is a miracle. 
no other word for it. 
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morning the Secretary of Defense will arrive 
at his a ace, summon an aide and-demand, 
«what is all that quiet out there?” 

And I gather the aide will say, “The wild 
competition, sir, T had it stopped.” — 

And then he will ask, “But how do we 
assign roles and missions?” 

And the aide will say, “Deliberately, in an 
orderly manner, and on a rational basis.” 

After having fired that aide I think the 
Secretary will try to start up the wild com- 
petition again and I wish him luck. because 
he may need luck to work a miracle for the 
second time. 


LR 


Foreign Economie Policy Coordination 


> 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Journal of Commerce of 
February 4, 1958: 

ForEIGN ECONOMIC PoLicy CooRDINATING UNIT 
= URGED 


WASHINGTON.—Representative Hate Boccs, 
Democrat, Louisiana, believes the Govern- 
ment has had enough of administrative com- 
mittees, councils, study groups and the like 
tunning America’s foreign-economic pro- 


The chairman of the House Ways and 
Means foreign trade policy that a 
single unit charged with handling trade poli- 
cies and problems could avert situations 
where we seem to be going off in several con- 
tradictory directions at once. 

COORDINATION NEEDED 


“We need,” he says “coordinated policy. 
We need an agency to assess the overall na- 
tional interest in matters of trade policy.” 

Mr. Boccs notes: “President Eisenhower in 
his state of the Union message put forward, 
as point No. 1 in his program, the need for 
Teorganizing the Defense Establishment to 

‘minimize the conflicts and rivalries between 
the several services.” 

“We need the same in the field of 
our foreign economic policy if it is to be an 
effective instrument in the cold war,” Mr. 
Boccs declares. What he has in mind, he 
expleins, “is a ‘central agency to help us 
abreast of economic affairs’.” 

SPECIAL BOARD PROPOSED 


This proposed “Board of Economic Foreign 
Policy,” Mr. Boces continues, “would co- 
_ Ofdinate the direction and the programs of 

‘multitudinous bureaus and agencies now in- 
volved in one degree or another in our trade 
and foreign economic “ 

Representative Boces, whose subcommittee 
shortly. will recommend ways of clarifying 
trade policies as the full Ways and Means 
Committee begins. consideration of the re- 
ciprocal-trade program, disclosed his dis- 
- ‘Satisfaction with the current setup in a New 

speech last week. 

Expanding on his speech in an interview, 
Mr. Boccs said, “I don’t see how we can meet 
the economic warfare of the Soviets, who 

Use trade as a cold-war weapon” without a 
coordinated approach to economic questions. 

“LOOK at the lead and zinc and the wheat 

_ @isposal problems,” he said. The United 
_ States has undertaken, in with 
» & joint defense of the North Ameri- 


_ *an Continent, and yet our actions in the _ 
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field of foreign-trade policy have threatened 
to impair this ancient friendship. 

He referred to the Canadian protests over 
increases in the lead and zinc tariff and the 
United States wheat-sales program which 
Canadians Claim displaced their wheat in 
world markets. He added that the lead-zinc 
tariff issue has created a panic in Latin 
American countries like Peru. 

A board of economic foreign policy could 
meet these problems more effectively than 
can the proliferation of administrative com- 
mittees, bureaus, and agencies which handle 
these issues on an individual basis, Mr. Boces 
said. 

He referred to high-level groups, such as 
the recently established Cabinet Trade Policy 
Committee; the President’s Council on For- 
eign Economic Policy, which works in the 
same area, and the departmental bureaus 
and agencies which deal with trade questions. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES 


In addition, there are special interdepart- 
mental standing groups, such as the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information and the 
Trade Agreements Committee. Further, 
there are special groups on various levels 
which deal with commodity problems, such 
as the Cabinet Fuels Policy Committee and 
the ODM’s Interdepartmental Committee on 
Watches. All these groups draw on the ad- 
vice of private businessmen, as though the 
Commerce Department’s World Trade. Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Mr. Boccs says he would not want to term 
the activities of the proposed Board as eco- 
nomic warfare, although he points out its 
operations would parallel those of the War- 
time Board of Economic Warfare. 





Contemporary Church Heraldry in 
. America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit for the Recorp Con- 
temporary Church Heraldry in America, 
which appeared in the 1957 fall issue of 
the Duquesne University Review, an ex- 
cellent article by Geza Grosschmid, as- 
sociate editor. 

Duquesne. University, in Pittsburgh, is 
one of the highest standing Catholic in- 
stitutions of college rank in America and 
is outstanding in the development ofthe 
Pittsburgh renaissance, both in expan- 
sion of its physical facilities and build- 
ings, as well as its cultural, scholastic, 
and religious growth. 

It has been a pleasure to work and 
cooperate with my good friend through 
the years, Father Gallagher, president of 
this outstanding institution of which we 
in Pittsburgh are so proud. 

The article follows: 

CONTEMPORARY CHURCH HERALDRY IN AMERICA 

(By Ge2a Grosschmid, K. M., professor of eco- 
nomics and associate editor, which ap- 
peared in Duquesne University Review) 


Heraldry, the floral border in the garden 
of history, is concerned chiefly with coats 
of arms-and their display. It is a living 
science, which still enters into our everyday 
life much more than people imagine.* 


Pootnotes at end of speech. 
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When & man’s seal became his signature, 
his personal heraldic insignia were incorpo- 
rated into his business transactions. Since 
then. all corporate bodies have adopted the 
seal as a documentary authenticating device.* 


Ecclesiastical arms appeared very early on 
seals, they usually were the personal arms 
of the bishop or abbot.* The necessity of a 
common seal was probably mainly respon- 
sible for the assumption of coats of arms 
by the church; their use spread very rapidly. 
Today canon law requires the use of several 
seals (curia, reliquary, parish, etc.); thus 
the church makes more practical use of both 
personal and impersonal arms than almost 
any other religious or temporal body.‘ 

The church has been employing heraldry 
for two main purposes: as a sign of authority 
and jurisdiction and as decoration. 


All clerics, and especially prelates of every 
rank, are entitled to ecclestiastical arms. 
Some must have them. Bishops require 
personal arms immediately after their elec- 
tion; their arms must be painted on the little 
wine barrels, the loaves of bread, and the 
candles which they present to the officiating 
prelate at their consecration. Later the 
bishop’s arms wilt appear on his personal 
stationery and, as a sign of jurisdiction and 
authority, on all chancery documents. His 
arms are also displayed on the cover and 
title pages of all diocesan publications, as 
a sign of patronage. The canopy of the 
episcopal throne, as well as the sacred vest- 
ments pérsonally belonging to the bishop, 
are usually embroidered with his arms in 
colors. The arms of the incumbent of the 
diocese are customarily displayed over the 
doors of the cathedral and the bishop’s resi- 
dence.® 


The heraldic laws of the church are con- 
cerned only with the insignia and external 
ornaments which stamp a coat of arms an 
ecclesiastical one.* The accessories of an 
ecclesiastical coat of arms are considerably 
different from those which are normally dis- 
Played with secular arms; they are the 
heraldic emblems peculiar to church heraldry. 
All these emblems signify spiritual author- 
ity: rank (archiepiscopal and episcopal cross, 
mitre), jurisdiction (pallium, crozier), or 
honorary position or authority (hats of dif- 
ferent colors). Among these, the ecclesiasti- 
cal hat (the use of which originated in the 
cardinal’s red hat) is rapidly becoming the 
principal external ornament in the heraldic 
achievements of prelates owing to the ease 
with which different grades and classes of the 
wearer can-be indicated by the color of the 
hat and number of the tassels." 

Arms of prelates may not be accompanied 
by any external ornaments other than the 
recognized ecclesiastical insignia, except that 
membership in the Sovereign Military Order 
of Malta and the Equestrian Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre may (and should) be indi- 
cated by placing the shield on the character- 
istic crosses of these orders.* 

A number of decrees and time-honored 
customs determine the choice of insignia 
displayed by the episcopate with their shields. 
The use of the characteristic external orna- 
ments is regulated for the prelati inferiores 
by Pope St. Pius X’s Motu Proprio, “Inter 
multiplices Curas”*® (1905), the church’s 
most important piece of heraldic legislation. 
Thus the pattern of external ornaments to 
be displayed by the different members of the 
hierarchy is fairly well set, perhaps even 
too well. 

An examination of American episcopal 
arms shows that the vast majority of our 
prelatic arms have external ornaments drawn 
in more or less the same way, as if the dif- 
ferent designers had used the same stereo- 
type pattern, varying only the charges on 
the shield. This regrettable and slavish 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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uniformity of external ornaments is one 
of the major defects of church heraldry in 
America today and always betrays the her- 
aldic and artistic insecurity of the designer. 

Standardization could easily be eliminated 
if the heraldic artists would dare to shake 
loose the shackles of regimentation, and cre- 
ate coats of arms which, while rigorously 
conforming with the heraldic requirements 
and correctly indicating the ecclesiastical 
rank of the bearer, would, at the same time, 
show an original composition. By varying 
the shapes and designs of shields, hats, 
crosses, tassels, etc., individual achievements 
and artistically differentiated arms will re- 
sult. 

The United States is today one of the few 
remaining countries where bishops insist on 
displaying every heraldic sign of their epis- 
copal dignity: the hat and the cross and the 
mitre and the crozier. They should consider 
the fact that, since the cross is the only 
external ornament used by bishops alone, 
its presence sufficiently, and especially, indi- 
cates the episcopal rank of the bearer. On 
the other hand, the crozier of the inferior 
prelates should be shown with the prescribed 
veil (velum or sudarium) attached." 

It is, however, the shield which, above all, 
reveals the sorry state of ecclesiastical her- 
aldry in America today. Since the church 
does not regulate the use of the actual arms 
(the shield and the charges thereon), but 
merely says that they should comply with 
good taste and the heraldic laws of the re- 
spective countries, the bearer of arms, and, 
unfortunately, the designer, too, is left with 
a@ very wide choice in matters armorial. Not 
regulated or controlled by any authority, 
ecclesiastical or secular, this part of the 
armorial achievements is left completely to 
the fancy, and sometimes ignorance, of the 
heraldic artist. 

A coat of arms can be a beautiful thing— 
but it also can be a perfect horror artisti- 
cally. Whether the new nonarmigerous prel- 
ate designs his arms himself or retains one 
of the self-styled professional experts to do 
it for him, the results are by no means always 
gratifying. A goodly number of our episco- 
pal arms are artistically and heraldically de- 
plorable, unnecessarily complicated, and 
crowded with meaningless and superfluous 
“significance.” A cursory glance at the her<- 
aldic monstrosities shown in the Official 
Catholic Directory will prove the point. 

Arms are, and always have been, personal 
signs of identification. This purpose re- 
quires lucidity, which cannot be achieved 
without keeping the design simple. Design- 
ers, as well as bearers, of the new arms should 
understand that the best and most beautiful 
(and heraldically correct) arms are essen- 
tially simple. Two or three well-contrasted 
colors and a minimum of well-defined 
charges are all that is necessary; complicated 
and crowded designs with meaningless sym- 
bolism should be avoided. 


It is unfortunate that the majority of 
American episcopal arms attempt to com- 
memorate.all patron saints, all important 
events, and all past associations in the pre- 
late’s life, rather than to represent one main 
idea in a simple, heraldically correct way. 
There never has been any mythical runelike 
heraldic symbolism, except when the bearer’s 
mame could be alluded to by selecting a cor- 
responding object as the main charge, the 
design resulting in so-called canting arms 
(armes parlantes). Arms are, we repeat, es- 
sentially personal signs of identification, and 
not picture puzzles. 

While it is the inalienable right of every 
human being to have a name and a personal 
identification to go with it, at the same time 
the acquired rights of others have to be re- 
spected and unfortunate -heraldic piracy 
avoided. Identity of name does not in it- 
self carry the right to use the recorded arms 
of a family with which no relationship exists, 





Footnotes at end of speech, 
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even if the arms have been slightly trans- 
muted (varied). It seems to be a popular 
fallacy that all persons of a certain. Irish- 
Gaelic surname are immediately entitled to 
bear what they call the clan arms. The im- 
mediate past chief herald of Ireland has said 
that “In actual fact we have not, nor had 
we ever, a clan system similar to that of 
Scotland.” # 

The designers are, of course, mainly to 
blame for the corrupted heraldic taste in 
America today. After all, the prelate assum- 
ing arms will naturally turn to a person 
whom he expects to know something about 
heraldry in general, and ecclesiastical her- 
aldry in particular. Alas, the results are 
overcrowded designs dripping with rich sym- 
bolism and in most cases do not show the 
rudiments of true heraldic knowledge. 

Now, if these poorly designed arms ‘were 
for the private use of their bearers only, the 
whole matter could be dismissed with a shrug 
and a caveat-emptor. But these very arms 
most frequently are to lend dignity and au- 
thority to official papers and publications, as 
well as to be employed ad incrementum de- 
coris et solemnitatis cultus divini. They are 
embroidered on vestments and antependia; 
they are supposed to ornament stained-glass 
windows; they are carved in the stone and the 
woodwork of churches. They are enameled 
on the sacred vessels and are flown on the 
banner of the congregation. Yet these arms 
more often disfigure rather than adorn the 
places and objects they are displayed on, and 
represent a monument aere perennius to the 
ignorance of the designer and to the cre- 
dulity of the misadvised prelate. (Inciden- 
tally, the seal and the coat of arms are not 
synonymous; the former may or may not 
include the latter. It is an unfortunate and, 
in this country, very frequent lapse of taste 
to employ a seal, armorial or otherwise, as a 
decorative device on everything imaginable. 
Architects and interior decorators are espe- 
cially fond of this method of embellishment; 
yet a building or assembly room is surely not 
a document which ‘requires authenti- 
cation.) # 

How can all this heraldic nonsense be 
eliminated? By a simplicity of design of the 
actual arms, and an artistic variety of the 
external ornaments. 

Simplicity and the resulting clarity are 
unquestionably the mainfeatures of good 
heraldry. Only a few strongly defined and 
heraldically correct charges should be em- 
ployed on the shield, whether the bearer is a 
prelate, a diocese, or a parish. The simpler 
and neater the design of the shield is, the 
more beautiful and meaningful the whole 
achievement will be. 

Characteristic external ornaments should 
not be forced into the Procrustean bed of 
stereotyped _standard design, but should 
show, variety and imagination. Here, too, 
simplicity is the keyword. The characteris- 
tic emblem of rank should predominate; the 
piling up of emblems with the same meaning 
should be avoided. In heraldry, simplicity is 
always preferable to ostentation.* 

All of this may, we fear, sound like de- 
structive criticism, which is never helpful. 
It is not so intended; and the main purpose 
of this article is to urge a more careful analy- 
sis of good heraldic usage so that the tradi- 
tionally superb artistic sense of the church 
may not be exposed to ridicule in this field. 

Church art has made extensive use of cdats 
of arms and heraldic motifs. The fact that 


we let our churches become focal points of © 


heraldic display carries the obligation to 
make sure that the heraldry employed is ar- 
tistic and, above all, correct. 


2 There are, of course, many good general 
reference books on heraldry. Two excellent 
ones may perhaps be singled out for men- 
tioning: H. C. B. Rogers, the Pageant of 
Heraldry (London, Seeley, 1955); and Mon- 
creiffe and Pottinger, Simple Heraldry (Edin- 





-burgh, Nelson, 1953), In addition, Barron’s, 


February 13 | 


article, Heraldry, in the Encyclopedia Brit. 
tannica is still the best introduction to the 
subject in the English language. 

* Compare Geza Grosschmid, the Lost Art 
of Heraldry, Duquesne, December 1949, Pp. 
23-24. 

* Du Roure de Paulin, L’Héraldique Ecclésj. 
astique, Paris, Daragon, 1911, pp. 5-6, ang 
passim; also Geza Grosschmid, Symbols of 
the Church, Duquesne, January 1951, PP. 
20-21. 

“Canons 381, 382, 450, 470, 545, 1287, 1643, 
1715, 2041, 2055, 2056, 2063, 2073, 2360, 2369, 

®S. Congr. Consistorialis Decretum de ye. 

titis nobilitatis familiaris titulis et signis in 
Episcoporum inscriptionibus et armis, Jan. 
uary 15,1915. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 7, 172, 
For the use of the badge of the Sovereign 
Military Order of Malta: O. Neubecker, - 
Ordensritterliche Heraldik, Gédrlitz, Starke, 
1940; C. G. Bascapé, Notes on Heraldry, in 
the General Roll of the Grand Magistery of 
the S. M. Order of Malta, Milan, Ciarrocca, 
1949, pp. 55-73; G. R. Gayre, the Heraldry of 
the Knights of St. John, Allahabad, 
1956. For the use of the badge of the Eques- 
trian Order of the Holy Sepulchre: F. J, 
Schnyder, Einige Varianten in Form und 
Anwendung des Ritterkreuzes vom Hl. Grab, 
Archives Héraldiques Suisses, Annuaire 
LXVII (1953), pp. 73-78. 

* The last word on ecclesiastical heraldry is 
B. B. Heim’s Wappenbrauch und Wappen- 
recht in der Kirche, Olten, Walter, 1947, and 
the same author’s Coutumes et droit hérald- 
iques de l’Eglise, Paris, Beavichesne, 1949, 
An English translation of the latter is in 
progress, 

* Compare Roger, op. cit., pp. 133-143. 

®H. J. McCloud, Clerical Dress and Insignia 
of the Roman Catholic Church (Milwaukee, 
Bruce, 1936), passim. 

*(Saint) Pius X, February 21, 1905, Motu 
Proprio “Inter multiplices curas.” Vatican, 
Polyglot Press; 1942. 

27 Compare G. Brassard, A. A., Armorial of 
the American Hierarchy (Worcester, Stobbe, 
1956), vol. IfI. 

1 J. Braun, S. J., Die pontificalen Gewainder 
des Abendlandes nach ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung (Freiburg: Herder, 1898), p. 74, 

“Sir C. Lynch-Robinson, Bt., Intelligible 
Heraldry, London, Macdonald, 1948, pp. V- 
VII. Dr. MacLysaght’s own Irish Families: 
Their Names, Arms, and Origins will be off 
the press soon. The words “based on,” “dif- 
ferenced,” and “changed” are usually euphe- ~ 
misms for “lifted with the least possible dif- 
ference.” There are, of course, cases where 
this practice is justifiable, even desirable. 
Here we fully agree with our confrere, J. P. 
Brooke-Little, Bluemantle, and chairman of 
the Heraldry Society of England, who writes: 
“Again I distinguish between ‘lifting’ and 
merely including ome charge from the coat 
to which pretensions are made, although 
even this, if there is no real likelihood of 
affinity, would seem a slightly ridiculous 
practice.” Editorial, the Coat of Arms, IV 
(1957) , July 31, p. 257. 

18 Pierre de Chaignon la Rose, Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry—and Architects, Liturgical Arts, if 
(1933), 4, p. 187 ff. 

4 Heim, op. cit., pp. 155-157, and passim. 
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Truman Ascribes Slump to Lapse 
of Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK — 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ; 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Washington Star of February 10, 
.1958, appears a clear-thinking article — 
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written by our distinguished former 
president, the Honorable Harry 8. Tru- 
man, which I include in my extension 


of remarks. 

In or out of public office, former Pres- 
ident Truman always fights for the best 
interests of the people. 

The article follows: 

TruMAN ASCRIBES SLUMP TO LAPSE OF 

CONFIDENCE 
(By Harry S. Truman) . 

There is nothing seriously wrong with our 
economy now that vigorous and enlightened 
Jeadership cannot quickly overcome. 

What we have been experiencing is a lapse 
of confidence by our people in what we have 
peen doing and where we are going, 

There are those who have been saying that 
a little recession is a good thing for the 
health of our economy. ‘hey would like 
you to believe that a temporary curb on 
prosperity is the way to halt runaway 
inflation. 

This kind of thinking is like believing a 
little bit of war might be beneficial. 

Among the measures certain of the ex- 
perts advocated were high interest rates and 
tight credit control. These—having failed 
to work, prices continuing to rise and un- 
employment growing—are now being aban- 
doned. These very people, who are so vocif- 
erously opposed to Government regulation 
of free enterprise, are, in effect, fooling with 
the most dangerous form of Government 
manipulation. 

CALLS MEASURES UNJUSTIFIED 


There is nothing more damaging than the 
clamping down of sudden brakes on an 
expanding economy which, without adequate 
preparation, is jolted again by a reversal of 
momentum. Failure of the Government to 
understand this in time and to intervene 
were contributing causes to the developing 
recession. 

Business and industrial leaders, as much 
as the consuming public, have been bewil- 
dered by the uncertainty and confusion of 
what the Government has been trying to do. 
I know of no fundamental cause, nor even 
a temporary condition in our basic econ- 
omy, to justify measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment which have led to the impairment 
and decline of public confidence. The fact 
is our resources are so great and our indus- 

, trial capacity so vast and our skills so highly 
developed that there is not the slightest rea- 
son for concern about our economic future. 


What does concern us is that we are being 


held back from the growth and development 
of our opportunities for continuing pros- 


y. . 

Certainly, the nuclear age has opened vast 

Rew frontiers and unlimited opportunity 

. ahd new challenges to our capacities and 

institutions. We should act boldly and im- 

tively and not be the prisoners of 

cians and bookkeepers whose outlook 

_Must be confined to the balance sheet of 
today with no concern for tomorrow. 

Ihave just completed a careful study and 
analysis of the new budget now before Con- 
gess. Having had a hand in the 
Preparation of eight budgets, I never lost 

_ Sight of the desirability and the necessity of 
achieving a balanced . Prior to the 
Communist invasion of we did balance 
the Federal Budget and had a surplus to ap- 
Ply to the national debt. But in trying to 

the budget we must recognize the 
ment’s paramount obligation to 
People for their well-being. 


the 
In my opinion, we have been paying too- 


Eee tttention to the need for 


budget. 
This means we musf continue and improve 
welfare services undertaken by the Fed- 
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and development of our future. Military 
measures alone will never solve our basic eco- 
nomic needs any more than they alone can 
deter the Communist menace. We have been 
hearing and seeing a great deal of the amaz- 
ing strides the Russians have made in tech- 
nical and scientific developments and edu- 
Gation. This was the result of concentration 
in these areas all for the purpose of produc- 
ing military might and supremacy. This is 
all being done at the cost of keeping the 
standard of living of the Russian people 
down to a bare minimum. 

We should be in a position to meet the 
Russian challenge—as we will—but we must 
also maintain our standard of living while 
we strengthen our security. Unlike the Rus- 
sians, we seek to Apply immediately the bene- 
fits of all scientific improvements to the fur- 
ther advancement of the welfare of our peo- 
ple.. In Russia such benefits are confined to 


.the improvement of weapons of war and to 


a small privileged group of scientists and 
bureaucrats. 
DISPUTED STALIN 


The Kremlin has always believed and still 
believes that our economy sooner or later 
will break up. 

When I was at Potsdam, Stalin turned to 
me one day and said: “When are you going 
to have the next depression?” I said 
“‘Never.” 

Stalin retorted “Oh, you will have one, as 
you go along, you always do.” I again said 
“never.” 

I meant “never” if we saw to it that we did 
not allow things to get out of hand. 

Our economists will have to readjust their 
standards and thinking to the modern world. 
They must accept the condition that the 
American economy is international in scope 
in its interdependence and influence on the 
fortunes and destiny of the entire free world. 
We have learned from experience that a seri- 


,ous setback to the economies outside the 


United States is bound to affect our own 
economy. 

We should leave no opening for Russia to 
displace us in the extending of economic aid 
in the Middle East and elsewhere where our 
security and interdependence are so import- 
ant to the free world. We know how Russia 
uses economic aid as a wedge to achieve 
penetration and the subjugation of people. 
The Communist goal is always to dominate. 

DEMANDS IMAGINATION | 


Our interest, on the other hand, is to help 
create opportunities. for world prosperity in 
which we could share. In order to insure our 
need for an ever-expanding economy, as well 
as to help the economies of our friends and 
allies, we must make this program the most 
immediate and urgent undertaking of the 
Government. If we fail to understand this 
historic moment and act accordingly, we will 
have reason to regret it. This is the area in 
which Russia may cause more trouble in the 
future to the free world than perhaps she 
could with all her missiles and cold-war 
propaganda. 

I find it difficult to understand why we are 
not acting with more imaginative measures in 
this field of world economic development. 
There are vast areas of rich and fertile lands, 
waiting to be. used for the benefit of the 
peoples that possess them, that are capable 
of feeding and sustaining populations in the 
hundreds of millions. This is another op- 
portunity of helping to remove hunger from 
Many underdeveloped nations. 

And here at home there are still many new 


frontiers to be developed to provide fresh re-. 


sources for our growing economy and popu- 
lation. Let me cite one example. There are 
great de of shale in Colorado and @d- 
joining States containing greater potential 
for oil and chemicals than any other known 
source in the world. 

For many years the Government has been 
actively engaged in working out techniques 
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and designing machinery for the productive 
use of these resources. But in recent years 
this activity was abandoned and turned over 
to private industry which is making slow 
progress with it. This condition, which 
should be corrected at the earliest possible 
moment, constitutes another incident of 
false economy and a failure to grasp the 
potential needs of our industrial plant. 


SOUNDS CALL FOR ACTION 


In another area we have taken a backward 
step in permitting a slowdown in the devel- 
opment.of our water resources and our min- 
ing activities. This ought not to happen 
in a dynamic economy. 

And we must encourage a genuinely free 
economy where prices, wages and profits are 
in reasonable balance with each other and 
kept in proper relationship for the general 
welfare of the Nation and not for any one 
group. 

Above all, let us not lose our sights on 
the future in any battle over the budget. 
Our economy has enormous capacity to un- 
dertake any requirement put against it by 
any necessary and honest budget. 

This is a time for action. We must make 
decisions and keep on making them. Inevi- 
tably some mistakes will be made, but no 
greater mistake can be made in a dynamic 
world than to hesitate. 

We live in swiftly moving times. It is not 
enough that we keep up with developments. 
We must manage to outpace those who now 
challenge our freedom and leadership. 





Flood of Foreign Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a few days ago I protested the admin- 
istration’s policy of continuing to permit 
the import of excessive stocks of foreign 
oil and petroleum products. At that 
time, I also voiced objections to the De- 
partment of Defense policy of purchas- 
ing jet fuel and other petroleum 
products in foreign countries in direct 
competition with domestic products. I 
respectfully urged an investigation by 
an appropriate committee of this De- 
fense Department foreign purchase 
Policy. 

So far as I have been able to dé 
termine, no such investigation has been 
scheduled. And, the surplus of domes- 
tic oil continues to grow while- the 





‘administration’s so-called voluntary im- 


ports program fails under a veritable 
flood of foreign oil. At this time, I 
again urge that the President exercise 
his authority in this matter, and end ex- 
eessive imports. I also again ask that 
the Defense Department policy of for- 
eign purchases be carefully and, thor- 
oughly reappraised by an appropriate 
committee, possibly by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Recently the Kilgore News Herald of 
Kilgore, Tex., a daily newspaper which 
is situated in the heart of the oil coun- 
try, published on the front page an 
open letter, directed to President Eisen- 
hower, our majority leader, the Senator 
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from Texas [Mr. JoHNsSON], Represent- 
atives LINDLEY BECKWORTH and MARTIN 
Dries, and myself. This letter informs 
all of us very clearly of the situation 
which has grown out of excessive oil 
imports. 

Mr. President, I ask ufianimous con- 
sent to have printed in the appendix of 
the Recorp the open letter appearing on 
the front page of the Monday, Febru- 
ary 3, 1958, Kilgore News Herald. 

There being no objection, the open 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER 


To PRESENT EISENHOWER, SENATOR LYNDON 
JOHNSON, SENATOR RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN, REPRESENTATIVE 
MARTIN DIES, AND REPRESENTATIVE LIND<- 
LEY BECKWORTH: 


Every citizen of the United States is being 
hurt by a flood of imported oil, and especially 
is this true of Texans because of the domi- 
nant role played by the petroleum industry in 
our State. 

Largely because of the vast amount of im- 
ported oil and recent imports of refined prod- 
ucts as well, Texas wells are producing only 
11 days in February. For the past 4 months 
these wells were permitted to produce only 
12 days per month, and prior to last summer 
they were generally on a 15-day allowable. 

The deadly effect of imports at the current 
rate is being felt by every Texan. Unem- 
pioyment is increasing, drilling rigs are being 
stacked, independent refineries and filling 
stations are hard pressed to compete; the 
vast oil well service industry is suffering, 
some independent operators and wildcatters 
are in danger of bankruptcy, and as a result 
of this spreading economic illness, merchants 
and tradespeople in all lines are being 
injured. 

Informed citizens do not favor shutting off 
imports altogether but insist that they be 
prevented from damaging the Nation’s econ- 
omy and safety. 

Last spring Defense Mobilizer Gordon Gray 
declared that the volume of imports had 
reached a point which threatened the defense 
of the Nation. On that basis, the President 
named the committee which is now seeking 
to hold imports to a level that will not be 
harmful. 

But is the voluntary program working? 
Texas Railroad Commission Chairman Olin 
Culberson says “No.” He has-urged Mr. 
Eisenhower to issue an Executive order to 
limit imports and declares imports are cost- 
ing Texas a million dollars a day. 

Gordon Simpson, of Dallas, president of 
the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, says the voluntary program has been 
good, but not good enough. He believes spe- 
cffic controls and mandatory penalties are 
needed in that Mr. Eisenhower’s powers under 
present law are vague. 

The Texas Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Association says it has been 


impressed. by the vigor and determination of 


the voluntary program, but that further 
action is needed. 

At a meeting in Tulsa on Friday, called by 
the IPPA, 15 independent petroleum associa= 
tions recommended mandatory controls on 
imports. The resolution adopted called for 
mandatory controls through congressional 
action and said that such controls should 
include quotas or excise taxes, or both. 

The Dallas Morning News this week com- 
mented on another disturbing factor—the 
continued buying of-foreign oil products in 
the Caribbean area by our Defense Depart- 
ment, saying that the congressional inquiry 
now shaping up into this bypassing of United 
States producers and refiners should be 
started promptly. 

Another significant phase of this problem 


is taxation. The Federal Government is los-. 
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ing tremendous sums in taxes when this vast 
industry is shut down more than half of the 
time. And the Texas State treasury is los- 
ing so heavy that new sources of taxes must 
be sought. The Tyler Courier-Times-Tele- 
graph on Sunday said that the loss to the 
State treasury can be figured at a half million 
dollars daily for the 4 days that represent 
the difference between the present 11-days- 
per-month rate of production and the 15- 
day-per-month permissive flow that prevailed 
in the early fifties. On that basis, the Texas 
loss is now running at $2 million a month 
and $24 million a year. That loss is in the 
gross production tax. The newspaper did not 
attempt to estimate the other huge tax losses 
to both State and Nation which are set in 
motion by the chain reaction of sharply 
reduced allowables. 

Labor leaders, too, are showing their alarm 
at the loss of jobs already suffered and 
further unemployment ahead unless action is 
taken. 

The President and the Congress today face 
other serious problems, but certainly the oil 
import problem is one which merits prompt 
attention and effective action. 





Segregation Controversy Cannot Eliminate 
a Historic Affection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Rrecorp an editorial from 
the Florence Morning News for Febru- 
ary 12 entitled “Segregation Controversy 
Cannot Eliminate a Historic Affection.” 
This editorial describes in an excellent 
way the genuine southern attitude on 
race relations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

SEGREGATION CONTROVERSY CANNOT ELIMINATE 
A Historic AFFECTION 

There is a human equation between the 
races in the South that cannot be eliminated 
by the segregation controversy. It is rooted 
in the historic friendship and affection 
shared by each race for the other. Nowhere 
does one find it as in the South—certainly 
not in the mockery of equality as practiced 
in the North. 

The fact of this affection was told with 
moving effect by Harold S. Reeves of Charles- 
ton, in a delightful half-hour appearance at 
a Rotary ladies’ luncheon here Monday. Mr. 
Reeves, who charmed his audience with in- 
terpretations of the moods and. folklore of 


_the gullah Negro of the South Carolina low 


country, admitted that Supreme Court de- 
cisions have disturbed us but no court de- 
cision, he said, can eliminate the deep affec- 
tion existing between the white man and the 
Negro in the South. 

This affection is rich and historic. It is 
rooted in the beautiful faithfulness of Ne- 
groes to the white man throughout our his- 
tory. At no time was this better revealed 
than during the period of the War Between 
the States when the great majority of Negro 
sla¥es remained faithful to southern women 
whose menfolks had gone to war. Even after 
the war, with their new freedom, their loy- 
alty remained The South’s 
trouble with the Negro in reconstruction 
days did not originate with the Negro but 
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with scalawags and carpetbaggers who exe 
ploited them for selfish reasons 

The affection of the Negro was returned in 
kind by the white man. Some of the most 
moving passages coming out of the war and 


postwar period are expressions of the white 


man’s gratitude and ‘love for the 

Wade Hampton's “God bless them all—white 
and Negro” is an authentic expression of the 
white man’s love for his Negro friends. 

History is repeating itself today. Despite 
tensions arising from the segregation con. 
troversy, the relationship between the races 
retains its -historic flavor. There are only 
isolated instances where emotions break out 
in irresponsible acts and statements by ex. 
tremists on one side or the other. 

Mutual affection finds expression in 
friendship, helpfulness, and understanding 
on many levels. Never before has the white 
man wished for and provided more oppor. 
tunity for the Negro to lift himself by his 
own effort than now. And never has the 
rank and file Negro revealed his basic loy- 
alty to the white man as in the crisis of 
almost a hundred years ago and now. 

This affection is the balance wheel which 
will see us through these times if we keep 
our heads and retain our good sense and 
reason. The most tragic consequence to 
date has been the breakdown of lines of 
communication between the races whith 
hitherto had been so helpful to both. But 
even this breakdown has not altered the af- 
fection of one race for the other. They will 
be restored. The great majority of whites 
and Negroes are alike in their desire to build 
the bridges again and are hindered only by 
the agitators and extremists on both sides 
of the color line. 

The historic and affectionate regard of one 
race for the other one is an unalterable and 
cherished fact of southern history. It can- 
not be destroyed by exploiters from whatever 
direction they come. 





Farm Community Professional People 


Beginning To Feel Effects of Farm 


Depression 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


' OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; February 3,.1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD I include the first two articles of 4 
series by Carl T. Rowan currently run- 
ning in the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une. This series was inspired by a letter 
from a professional man who says: 

I wish to call your attention to a segment 
of our population * * * affected by the in- 
creasing farm recession and the rapidly in- 
creasing inflationary spiral—the salaried peo- 
ple who live in small towns that have no 





industry and whose economy is entirely de . 


pendent on the*farmer. 


Consumers and other segments of our — 


national economy must eventually joit_ 
in the battle against the farm recession 
and the administration’s farm policies — 
which have created and are feeding le 
recession: 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of | 


. February 3, 1958] © 
Grow on Dm-—Suaut Towns Fics CAN 
ADJUSTMENT 


A Minnesota professional man wrote tht 
letter to the Tribune: 
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“pear Sirs: This letter is not a letter to 
the editor. I wish to call your attention to a 
segment of our population your news col- 
umns neglects. It is a segment affected by 
the increasing farm recession and the rapidly 
increasing inflationary spiral—the salaried 
ple who live in small towns that have no 
industry and whose economy is entirely de- 
ndent on the farmer. 

“T don’t recall ever reading in any maga- 
gine or newspaper anything about this class 
of people. * * * As @ professional man, I 
can tell you it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to collect. a $10 bill for services rendered 
from these people because of these condi- 
tions. You should look into this story.” 

REPORTER CARL ROWAN SPENT 3 MONTHS 

GATHERING THE STORY 


(First of a series) 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


A fierce north wind blows across the rich 
black soil of southwestern Minnesota raising 
ugly dark swirls of the good earth. 

With black grit in your teeth, you traipse 
across this segment of rural America—a seg- 
ment of some confusion, some frustration, 
and even sadness. . 

You see that nature has played another of 
her endless, unpredictable tricks on the men 
who till the soil: the shuddering stalks hold 
corn—wet corn—that is not yet out of the 
fields; some soybeans lie buried under a dust- 
dotted blanket of snow, 

Buried out there somewhere also are the 
dreams of a farmer—let’s call him Alvin 
Elsrud. 

In rubber boots, faded jeans, and a jacket 
too short to do decent battle with that vicious 
wind, Elsrud roams about what was his 
farm—a cold expanse of land with buildings 
as drab and depressing as the wintry day. 
The farm seems a bit run down at the heels. 

You seek shelter behind the rented truck 
into which thig dispossessed farmer is piling 
his belongings—such as are left after the 
public auction. You ask him why, after the 
three generations his family has farmed in 
this area, he is the one to call it quits. 

“Just tell ’em the cold weather was bother- 
ing me,”’ he answers with sarcasm. 

You smile a kind smile, for you know this 
man’s heart still is in farming; soil is in his 
blood; the cricket’s chirp, the’ moan of the 
tractor, the splatter of rain on the roof after 
a dry spell, the sweet feel of corn tassel in 
his hands, the noise of white-faced steers 


$2,000 over a 3-year period. That means 
either something is wrong with farming or 
something is wrong with me. 

“My first year on this farm I held a full- 
. time plumbing job in town and I plowed my 
earnings into this farm. 
_ job and I 


Where I was myself to death and I 

still wasn’t anything close to a 
decent living for my wife and children.” 

Now Elsrud showed a feeble smile as he 

& poor joke t+ Eider Benson down 
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“Who knows?” he replies. “I’m just sure 
of one thing. Between Elder Benson and the 
good Lord, me and a lot more farmers are 
sure in one hell of a shape.” 

In the town 9 miles away, the wife of a 
veteran employee of the firm where Elsrud 
worked part-time tells you that she watches 
this farmer go with envy. 

“We'd leave this town, too,” she says, 
“but we’re too poor to stay and too poor to 


By now you have talked to dozens of 
women like this one—the budget-weary wife 
of a small-town salaried. employee whose long 
hours and low wages belong to a way of life 
most city dwellers think ended years ago. 

Her family—and perhaps 150,000 more in 
Minnesota—is tightening the belt with farm- 
er Elsrud and growing frustrated and bitter 
over what seems to ail the countryside. 

This woman smiles affectionately at her 


‘ curly-headed lad as she says with traces of 


anger: 

“He is going to grow up more a woman 
than a man. 

“Everything he does he does with me. His 
father’s practically never at home, at least 
not while this boy is awake. 

“Like the other employees in town, his 
father works 10 hours a day 6 days a week— 
you don’t bother to count the little extra 
hours on Sundays and holidays. 

“I tell him there’s no human excuse for 
working his hours to get the kind of living 
we live. I'll be a widow before I’m gray. 

“But I shouldn’t nag. I talked him into 
coming here instead of going to the cities. 
' “Now we want to get out so desperately, 
but the truth is, we’re slaves to our debts, 
to the fear you always have of making a 
wrong step in a small town.” 

None of this is a secret to the people who 
live in these towns. In scores of commu- 
nities there are hundreds of mervhants who 
mourn the departure of farmers like Elsrud, 
who wonder how long they can keep the 
butcher or the bookkeeper at their town’s 
level of wages, who have some nagging doubts 
about their own future. 

“No use trying to kid you,” said a Lamber- 
ton, Minn., businessman. “You can see that 
I’m not running myself ragged trying to keep 
up with customers today. This place is like 
a morgue when farmers aren’t spending, and 
right now a lot of them don’t have much to 
spend.” 

He leans over, as if hoping to get a confi- 
dential tip from the newspaperman from 
the big city, and he whispers: ‘““What do you 
really hear? Are we going to have a depres- 
sion?” 

He mentions the constant drop in the 
number of farms in the State, the steady loss 
of on-the-farm population, the endless drain- 
ing away of young families in small towns 
of the area, the fact that even where the 
town populations seem the same in numbers 
it’s because of retired farmers’ who have come 
to town to die. . 

“Sometimes I can’t help figuring that we 
are edging up on another depression when 
I see good farmers being forced out,” he says. 
“Don’t like to talk like that, because some- 
times scared people bring on trouble that 
never was really on the way, but a man’s 
got to face the fact when he knows some- 
thing is wrong. 

“I tell you, mister, I don’t like to cry the 
blues, but things ain’t what they ought to be. 
I just can’t help feeling that there’s some- 
thing mighty funny going on.” 

Yes; you roam the fields and villages of 
the rural upper Midwest and you know some- 
thing mighty funny is going on. Our area 
is in the throes of a vast social and economic 
revolution. It has been for some time. 

It is a painfully complex revolution. It is. 
sadhearted men like Elsrud leaving the soil; 
sometimes it means empty buildings on Main 
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Street; it is a school superintendent in 8 
small town scraping the bottom of the bar- 
rel for teachers; it is the farm boy and the 
farm girl fleeing this rural life, looking for 
the thrills and the pot of gold at the end of 
a rainbow they saw in the movies or on tele<- 
vision; it is, as some people will tell you in 
the deepest of agony, “the disappearance of 
the family farm.” 

This does not mean that the whole State 
is on the verge of economic collapse. It does 
not mean that all the, State’s small towns are 
dying. 

It does mean that scores of our cOmmu- 
nities—particularly those with less than 
3,000 population—whose economies are based 
predominantly on agriculture, have reached 
a@ crucial period of adjustment—or of decline. 

Perhaps a fourth of the people in the State 
already have felt the impact of this revolu- 
tion. 

These past few weeks I have traveled over 
hundreds ~of miles of rural Minnesota. I 
talked to many who curse the inconvenience 
of this revolution, who turn prayerfully 
toward Washington for relief from its effect. 

I talked to.many men who, even amid in- 
convenience and uncertainty, contend that 
the countryside is under more than the curse 
of Secretary Benson * * * or a Brannan 
* * * or a Wallace. These people insist 
Washington can intensify or it can ease the 
pains of rural America, but it cannot change 
the basic impact of this revolution. 

One old farmer snaps his suspenders and 
flicks his gray locks away from his eye as he 
tells you about the day when right there be- 
tween his half section and that of his neigh- 
bor there was a blacksmith shop and a gen< 
eral store—and then Henry Ford came along. 

“Transportation has ruined the small 
town—it has robbed rural society of every- 
thing good about that life,” he tells you. 

‘But that old man talks on, and soon he 
reveals a knowledge that the revolution he 
witnesses is more far reaching than an in- 
ternal combustion engine bringing an end 
to the village blacksmith and the horse- 
drawn plow. 

It also is a mechanical revolution that says 
a farmer can have modern machinery but 
that he can afford that machinery only if he 
uses it on more land than his father ever 
dreamed of farming. 

It is a test-tube revolution—the amazing 
postwar outpouring of antibiotics, of new 
feeds, of feed supplements, of hardier breeds 
and strains of plants’ and animals. It is a 
revolution of agricultural miracles that has 
caused production to double in less than 
two decades. Y 

Beyond that, we have a revolution of com- 
munications. The metropolitan press, radio, 
the national magazines, TV, and—yes, the 
book-of-the-month club—have altered the 
tastes of rural society. They have convinced 
Farmer Jones and his wife and children thai 
a wide, new world lies just the other side 
of the haystack. 

The small towns are learning, to the dis- 
may of many, that if this new world is not 
brought to the people, the people go to that 
new world. 

So Farmer Jones drives 250 miles to see 
Minnesota lose to Iowa in football; Mrs. 
Jones drives to Southdale for her new dress; 
the youngsters roam far afield trying to get 
closer to the thrills and excitement of Elvis 
Presley—or Lawrence Welk. 

A smalitown doctor asks: “How are you 
going to keep them out in the sticks after 
they’ve seen TV?” 

Or after they have sampled the wage scale 
and the job opportunities in their town 
where they grew up and have compared them 
with the opportunities elsewhere? 

In many towns I found people inclined 
to. shrug their shoulders in the face of this 
revolution, to leave their future to fate, or 
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“Well, you can’t fight 


simply to remark, 
progress.” 

Yet real concern exists throughout the 
area because there are people who know that 
not all change is progress and that even the 
most welcome social, economic, and techno- 
logical advancement can bring tragedy .to 
the lives of people unable to move with their 
times. 

So to a smalltown businessman who sees 
farmers leaving the soil and the teen-agers 
leaving the corner drugstore, no amount of 
fancy feed supplements and multigadgeted 
combines can erase his concern. 

“I learned long ago that you haven’t got 
a damn thing if you haven’t got people,” 
one of them said tome. “If somebody doesn’t 
wise up soon, people is Just what we’re not 
going to have in some of our towns.” 

Much of rural Minnesota now knows that 
people make a town or a State or a nation. 
People who buy bacon and butter, autos 
and almanacs. People who teach math or 
pull teeth or fix a leaking faucet. People 
who harvest grain, grease cars, or milk cows. 

The biggest question in rural Minnesota 
these days is how to keep people—in fact, 
how to get more of them. The town whose 
population remains what it was a decade 
ago has almost surely gone downhill. The 
prospect is that those which fail to grow 
will die. 


{From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
February 4, 1958] 


Grow or Dre—Panic?—NoT ON MAIN STREET, 
BUT THERE Is REAL WORRY 


(Second of a series) 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


There is genuine economic fear on the 
Main Streets of Minnesota’s small towns. 

No neighborhoods are filled with jobless as 
in Peoria, Tll.; no lines of the unemployed 
have formed, as in some of our industrial 
cities; there is no widespread hunger or 
wildfire fear that a crushing depression is 
just around the corner. Some residents are 
still making good money and living prosper- 
ous lives. 

But Main Street businessmen know (al- 
though some would prefer that nothing be 
written about it) that the rural upper Mid- 
west is in the midst of a recession. 

Most of these businessmen have stopped 
pretending it is only a localized problem 
caused by wet weather over part of our area, 
even though the worry is most acute in areas 
where nature dealt farmers a severe blow. 

The simple truth is that businesses that 
boomed just after World War II have been 
going downhill for as long as 7 years. Some 
men who had a little gold mine a decade 
ago are on the verge of closing shop today. 

Many businesses begun after the postwar 
gold rush already have collapsed, leaving 
those economic scarecrows—vacant build- 
ings—in the heart of many small towns. 

Often it took a lengthy stay or revisits in 
some of these towns to get the truth—some- 
what understandable since a businessman 
fighting to hold off bankruptcy or a town 
struggling to hold its own does not want the 
added burden of trying to convince the pub- 
lic that it should string along with what ap- 
pears to be a loser. 

Only when you have the smalitown busi- 
nessman’s confidence does he confess that he 
forgot to add a fact or two in the earlier 
interviews. 

It’s true that he sold more merchandise 
in 1956 and 1957 than any 2 years since he 
went into business, but it’s also true that he 
never had a markup of more than $25 on any 
piece of merchandise during those 2. years 
because competition was rugged and he was 
desperate to stay in business. 

So the markup didn’t even cover his over- 
head and, on top of all this, a frightful 
mumber of people who bought from him 
haven’t been able to pay. 


Now you tell this man—an implement 
dealer—that you want to level with him, too. 
His fellow dealers know he’s closing his 
business in a few days. They curse him be- 
cause they say he has flooded the country- 
side with cutrate merchandise, pushing some 
of them to the brink of bankruptcy. 

“Ask them to level all the way with you,” 
he snapped. “I didn’t start any price war. 
They're all cutting prices. Got to. Farmers 
around here are driving to Redwood Falls, 
Marshall, New Ulm—even Mankato—not to 
mention every little hamlet around, looking 
for the best bargain. 

“Can’t blame the farmer. He’s got his 
troubles, and he’s looking for the most for the 
least, just like you and me. 

“What forces you on, what breaks your 
back, is the manufacturer’s representative 
insisting that you move more merchandise, 
crying that the production lines are at a 
standstill and there’s trouble on the other 
end. 

“What that city jerk can’t seem to under- 
stand is that out here we're fighting over 
dollars that just aren’t there anymore.” 

The man goes on to utter what seems 
inevitable: 

“Barring a completely unexpected upturn 
in farm profits, our communities must pro- 
duce some radical changes in their economic 
structure.” 

(Net farm income in Minnesota dropped 
nearly $20 million in 1957, even while farm 
expenses rose $28 million. Areas of crop 
farming suffered most, with Minnesota crop 
income declining 13 percent.) 

In this dealer’s town, like many others, 
unpaid bills are piling up; professional men, 
like doctors and druggists, are getting wan- 
derlust; the number of marginal farmers 
grows rapidly and whole community struc- 
tures are sliding toward trouble. 

It is not a pleasant or easy thing to docu- 
ment, largely because no town wants to be 
singled out and few businessmen will risk 
being named as “the guy who talked” about 
his town’s problems. 

But listen to Al Lieser, owner of the 
Menu-ette restaurant in Clara City, a man 
now convinced it’s time someone started 
talking—and acting: 

“I used to sell 20 cases of beer a week to 
farmers; now I don’t sell a dozen bottles. 

“We notice that if we put some real good 
stuff on the menu and charge a dime more, 
our customers still take the 10-cent-cheaper 
meal. 

“If this thing doesn’t change soon, a man 
would be smarter going up north, buying 
@ little shanty and living like a hermit. 

“Now remember, I’m kind of fortunate in 
the restaurant business, because people still 
have to eat. But just last night I had some 
good steaks. I should have charged $2.50 
but just for the hell of it I marked them 
at $1.75. I sold 10. At $2.50 I wouldn’t 
have sold one. So TI lost money.” 

To some businessmen, the most threaten- 
ing thing of all is the way unpaid bills have 
risen during the last few years. Farmers— 
and townspeople—say they just don’t have 
the money to pay. 

“We're worried—you can say that we defi- 
nitely are worried,” said Robert Dreeszen, 
ee of the Nobles County Oil Co-op. 

He reported that at the end of 1950 the 
co-op’s accounts receivable stood at $24,836. 
December 10, 1957, they stood at $172,000. 

Dreeszen put every man he had out on 
collections and by the end of the year ac- 
counts receivable stood at $80,000. 

In 7 years the co-op’s volume of business 
had increased about 50 percent but the 
credit on the books at the end of the year 


after Teported 
people simply weren’t able to pay their debts. 
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Some businessmen confided that 
didn’t know where to turn for enough cagh — 
to remain in business. 

A Sanborn businessman said he spent the 
entire day trying to collect bills from farmers 
and wound up with $3.85. 

One clinic which does an annual business 
of $400,000 had $250,000 credit on the 
or about 744 months’ work for the clinic 
staff. 

In Lamberton two businessmen told me 
their accounts receivable for 1957 were doy. 
ble those for 1956. Another man who does 
$100,000-a-year gross business had $30,009 
in unpaid bills on the books when I spoke 
to him. 

In another town an oil dealer said he had 
virtually nothing on the books in 1950 but 
that his customers owed him $45,000 at the 
end of 1957. ; 

“If anybody had ever told me I would 
have to have $45,000 invested in the other 
fellow in order to stay in business, I would © 
have got out a long time ago,” he said. 

In another community a hatchery owner 
who started business with $100 and a used 
automobile and parlayed it into a small for. 
tune told me that the sledding has been 
tough these last few years and that he is 
concerned about how long he can stay in 
business. His customers owe him $20,000. 

I concentrated my studies in southwestern 
and western Minnesota, areas where the soil 
is richest and where total crop failures are 
virtually unheard of. What I found is not 
a rare situation untypical of the State or the 
upper Midwest generally. 

In fact, the pressure on the small town 
is even greater in some parts of the State— 
like the northwestern region around Roseau 
where crop trouble has been severe for 3 years 
or more, or in the cutover areas of the north- 
east where economic difficulty is chronic. 

In early January a special report on eco- 
nomic distress in Beltrami, Clearwater, Kitt- 
son, Marshall, Pennington, Polk, Red Lake, 
and Roseau Counties were made public by 
Gov. Orville L. Freeman. 

Many children were reported dropping out 
of the Federal school lunch program because 
they did not have the few cents charged by 
the schools. 

“The chief concern of all the people in the 
area is on how farmers are to be financed 
when it comes time for the purchase of seed, 
fertilizer, fuel for tractors, and to make nec- 
essary repairs on farm machinery to enable 
them to go into the fields to plant a crop in 
1958, because all their credit has been ex- 
hausted,” continued the report. 

A confidential report to another govern- 
mental unit describes economic conditions 
in Cass, Clearwater, Beltrami, and Hubbard 
Counties this way: 

“Rural stores and small-town merchants 
have had to cut out all credit sales. Many 
rural homes and families are suffering from 
want of food and clothing. ; 

“Unemployment claims are doubled and . 
welfare loads in . These people have 
no valuable land, livestock, machinery or per- 
sonal property for collateral to borrow money 
on.” 

So in the face of what may be unusually 
pessimistic conditions in these northern 
areas of the State, I have concentrated on our 
most promising rural areas. 

In seyeral communities I asked business- 
men for their private, honest opinion on this 
question: 

How many businesses in town are so strong 
fincially that you would loan money to them 
without worry? 

Rarely did the respondents say that a 
many as half their town’s businesses were in 
good. condition; aon ay aan ae eee Ga 
the reply was that as many as two- 
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sota and Iowa, several businessmen reported 
declines in sales. : pe 

» “It’s a lot worse than you think and cer- 
tainly a lot worse than most businéssmen 
in town Will admit,” said one man who owns 
several buildings in the downtown area. 

“One of my business tenants is 3 months 
pehind in his rent; another is 2 months be- 
hind and third has been lagging off and on 
for several months, Another is simply going 
out of business.” Se 

One knowledgeable businessman in Worth- 
ington sized up the situation this way: 

“Our mercantile stores are pretty solid and 
they can take a good punch. Some of the 
smaller stores are hurting bad. But it’s the 
auto industry that gives us our greatest 
concern. It’s too early to tell which auto 
men will get hurt. Our machinery dealers 
had trouble 2 years ago, but they survived. 
They seem to be doing better now. In any 
event, I don’t look for any large mortality 
in business in Wo: n.” 

In Clara City, canantienied reported that 
on Santa Claus day in 1957 sales were $300 


_ Jess than on Santa Olaus day in 1956, a 


sizable loss for him. 

In Raymond sales have slumped to where 
the druggist may leave town. 

Grocery stores have closed in a number of 
communities. 

Lamberton and Clara City both lost Ford 
agencies in recent months, although Ford 
officials in St. Paul indicated that both will 
get new dealers. Clara City no longer has a 
local Chevrolet agency, Implement dealers 
have gone ‘out of business in several towns. 

In many towns dealers who had no trouble 
selling medium- and high-priced cars in 
previous years now are to get fran- 
chises for low-priced vehicles which they 
hope will sell fast enough to keep them sol- 
vent. 

What is next in these towns? 

Nobody really knows. Everyone seems to 
clutch the hope that (1) livestock and hog 
prices hold up so farmers who have gambled 
that they can feed their wet corn and come 
out on top financially will have the 
in a few months with which 
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bills or (2) that corn prices 

few months and that the men who refused 
' to bell it this winter at 50 or 60 cents a 
bushel will get enough income to allow them 
to continue farming. . 

, But the people know that, even if they 
survive current problems, there still are 


rocky days ahead for their towns. 
_ They know that what ails the small to 
today is much more basic than isola 
problems caused by rain, snow, or drought. 
It has rained—or hesitated to rain—since 
man’s beginning. ¢ 

Some small-town residents now sense that 
there will be no permanent security until the 
small towns roll with the revolution and 
diversify their economies to the extent that 
they no longer are at the mercy of the 
Weatherman or even of Washington, 
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There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recozrp, 
as follows: 
SPrecH sy SENATOR KNOWLAND AT LINCOLN 

Day LUNCHEON AT THE AMBASSADOR HOTEL, 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 

12, 1958 
. Fellow Californians, today marks the 149th 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 

In this earth satellite, atomic, and missile 
age, his words at Bloomington, Ill., on May 
29, 1856, have a familiar present day flavor. 
He said: 

“We live in the midst of alarms; anxiety 
beclouds the future; we expect some new 
disaster with each newspaper we read 
* * *” x 

Lincoln did not panic. He did not be- 
come a defeatist. He did retain his sense 
of direction. Both then and later as Presi- 
dent his words of calm, clear appraisal rose 
above the babble of discordant voices. He 
was God fearing, but not afraid. 

In today’s circumstances, we can profit by 
one of Lincoln’s favorite stories about the 
“man who was riding along a backwoods trail 
and was caught in a storm. 

He kept plodding ahead until his horse 
gave out, and then it grew dark. He had 
only the lightning to show him the trail. 
The thunder was terrifying, and, when one 
bolt seemed to crash at his feet, he fell on 
his knees. 

“O Lord,” he prayed, “if it’s all the same 
to you, give us a little more light and a 
little less noise.” 

Today, our people need more light and 
less noise. 

Long ago I learned one of the penalties 
of public life is the abuse and deliberate 
misrepresentation of one’s views that take 
place. 

However, I have great faith that the people 
of this State can see through the political 
smog created by designing partisans and will 
separate fact from fiction. 

My grandfather came to California. My 
father, my children and my grandchildren 
were all born here. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury I have been active in the public serv- 
ice of this, my native State. My life and 
such capabilities as I may possess have been 
and will continue to be devoted to the con- 
tinued advancement of California and all 
of its people. 

If elected I will enter the office of Gover- 
nor with no obligation but to serve the 
whole people of California in conformity 
with my constitutional oath. 

California, with its 14 million people, has 
a vital interest in the question of national 
defense. ; 

Our industry in peace and in war has 
made a great contribution to our Nation’s 
defense capabilities. 

California is not only a great and im- 
portant part of the American aviation in- 
dustry, but is destined to be equally im- 
portant in the rapidly developing missile 
program. We will also be a significant fac- 
tor in the research, development and pro- 
duction of vehicles for travel into outer 

The words of Lincoln in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress on December 1, 1862, have 
@ significant meaning to us today: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are. in- 
adequate to the stormy present. The oc- 
casion is piled high with difficulty and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our case 
is new, so must we think anew, and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and 
then we shall save the country.” - 


plorer there were some voices at home and 
abroad that : as thotigh America was 
defenseless and the Soviet Union superior in 
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They lost their perspective and sense of 
proportion. Carried on and if unchallenged, 
they would have unwittingly or deliberately 
laid the foundation for a Munich-type sur- 
render to the godless tyranny in the Kremlin. 

Sputnik did not overnight cancel out our 
strategic air force which will remain a major 
deterrent to Soviet aggression as long as 
we see to it that its capability keeps mod- 
ernized. 

We have nuclear-driven submarines and 
we are going to continue to expand this im- 
portant segment of our Navy. With a 
stepped-up program and with the Polaris 
missile such a fleet will be a mighty deter- 
rent force, not dependent upon foreign bases. 

California industrial and defense estab- 
lishments are playing a vital role in the pro- 
duction of solid fuel propellent which this 
and other missiles will use. We have the 
mightiest Navy afloat. 

Our Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
equipped with a wide variety of missiles and 
other weapons and more are coming into op- 
erational stockpiles each week. These are 
available for tactical use in addition to our 
strategic striking power. 

The modernization of our Armed Forces is 
continuing and must have a high priority as 
long as the danger of Soviet aggression 
continues. 

If Soviet aggression takes place, our capa- 
bility to strike back by air, by sea, and from 
land—from all directions of the compass and 
with overwhelming force—is fully understood 
in the Kremlin even if others have lost sight 
of this fact. 

The real danger is that the Soviet rulers 
may ignore their own realistic military intel- 
ligence and give too much weight to the 
gloom and doom brigade that is trying its 
best to paint America as a defenseless Nation 
militarily, a stalemated country government- 
ally and with a public opinion so divided that 
our country would have neither the power 
nor the will to act in the event of Soviet 
aggressive action. 

No more fatal mistake could be made by 
the rulers in the Kremlin. This generation 
of Americans will not surrender our freedom, 
betray our allies, nor abandon our moral 
position strongly based upon a belief in God 
and the dignity of man as a free individual 
rather than a mere cog in a regimented 
totalitarian state. 

Now California is the second State in pop- 
ulation in the Union, and by 1970 we will be 
the first. We must plan for the future. 

Our objective is to provide a growing num- 
ber of jobs, at good wages, for our steadily- 
increasing population. 

This can best be done by encouraging 
profitable agricultural, industrial, and service 
activities. 

From such activities we can get stabilized 
employment for our people and dependable 
revenues for our local, State, and national 
governments. ' 

We are passing through a period of eco- 
nomic readjustment. The ccuntry is sound. 
We will pull out of this period with the 
added stimulation of new capital investment 
of industry and of our national defense 
requirements. 

When tax burdens become unbearable, 
when investment opportunities are no longer 
attractive, when labor demands become such 
that business cannot operate at a fair profit 
for the risk involved, the elimination of old 
firms, or the failure to start new ones hurts 
all of our people. 

Our unemployment throughout the Na- 
tion is approximately 4%4 million, and our 
total working force is 62 million. 

Labor, management, investors, and the 
public all have a vital stake in the mainte- 
nance of employment and the opening up of 
new investment opportunities that will cree 
ate more jobs. 

A high order of economic statesmanship 
is needed. 
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Management should make every effort to 
keep their employees at work and to seek 
alternative contracts so that competent 
teams will not have to be dissipated. 

The Defense Establishment must develop 
a@ greater sense of responsibility and under- 
standing of the problem of the recruitment, 
transportation, and establishment of work- 
ers in a new location where workers find 
themselves dislocated again within a short 
time. 

Labor, too, has a great responsibility. Any 
prolonged strike in one or more of our major 
industries could have an effect of creeping 
paralysis over our entire economy. 

A shutdown in.motors could have a highly 
detrimental effect on steel, coal, railroads, 
and a whole host of subcontractors scattered 
throughout the Nation. 

No man or group of men in either indus- 
try or labor should have the power to 
strangle the economic life of 170 million 
Americans and by so doing perhaps endanger 
the whole free world. 

This is more power than any responsible 
person should want, and it is far more power 
than irresponsible ones should be allowed 
to have. 

California has made substantial progress 
in our elementary and secondary local school 
system under the constitutional guaranties 
for their financial support. 

As a member of the legislature I played an 
active part in preserving these guaranties 
and in providing the revenue system that 
have made them effective. 

Our State university, the State colleges, the 
primary and secondary educational system 
must be kept abreast with our State’s growth 
and meet the new challenges that face this 
generation. 

Recently there was proposed an initiative 
proposal that would reduce State sales tax 
from 8 to 2 percent, and reduce State income 
taxes in the lower brackets and increase 
them in the higher brackets. 

It has been estimated by competent State 
tax authorities that this proposal, which is 
being supported by the State American Fed- 
eration of Labor, would cost the State over 
$200 million in revenue and would raise havoc 
with the State’s fiscal structure. 

It would place in jeopardy the support of 
our State’s educational system, our social se- 
curity legislation, the general operation of 
State government, and would severely handi- 
cap a solution of our vital water problems. 

I am opposed to such financial irresponsi- 
bility, and I call upon my opponent in the 
gubernatorial contest to oppose this effort 
by his supporters in the labor movement to 
bring about the adoption of this reckless 
proposition. Where does he stand on this 
issue? 

As a member of the State senate I was 
chairman of the subcommittee which draft- 
ed, and I subsequently handled on the floor, 
the first unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion enacted in this State. 

I have supported, in the State legislature 
and in the United States Senate, social-se- 
curity legislation for old age assistance, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, aid to the blind, and 
child care assistance. 

During my service in Sacramento I sup- 
‘ported legislation which assured every worker 
the right to join a union of his choice. This 
legislation made illegal the so-called yellow 
dog contract which had prevented a worker 
from having that free choice. 

As a State assemblyman I cosponsored the 
antilynching legislation now on the statute 
books of this State. 

As Republican Leader of the United States 
Senate I moved to bring before the Senate 
and to pass legislation assuring every Amer- 
ican that he would not be denied his con- 
stitutional right to vote. 

In the State legislature, as a private citi- 
ven and for more than 12 years as a 
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United States Senator I have actively worked 
for the development and protection of our 
resources, river and harbor development, 
flood control, reclamation, and irrigation 
projects throughout California. 

As a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee I have cooperated with my Senate 
colleague and House Members, without re- 
gard to partisanship, to help advance sound 
and constructive public works projects. 

As a member of the Senate I took an active 
part in the fight to restore to this and other 
coastal States the tidelands which had been 
taken from us under the New Deal doctrine 
of Federal inherent powers overriding the 
right of the States. 

Both as a State legislator and as a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate I have been 
interested in the conservation of our water 
resources so vital to our future growth and 
development. I have consistently taken the 
position that the Federal Government must 
respect the water laws of the several States. 

During the course of this campaign I shall 
discuss problems relating to our schools, 
statewide water program, our highway con- 
struction, our State hospitals and penal in- 
stitutions, juvenile delinquency, the reor- 
ganization of the State executive depart- 
ment and the readjustment of relationship 
between the Federal Government and the 
States. 

With a knowledge of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the personalities, Republican and 
Democrat, in the Congress and in the ex- 
ecutive department, I will be able to bring 
helpful and effective action by the State 
government in cooperation with our con- 
gressional delegation. 

In my announcement of candidacy for 
Governor of California on October 3d of last 
year I said: 

“Our country would not have gained its 
independence, nor would we have been able 
to preserve it during our 181 years if Amer- 
icans had not been willing and able to 
face up to controversial issues and with 
forthrightness and courage to find solutions. 

“We cannot and should not evade or avoid 
using the same yardstick in meeting the 
challenging problems (local, State, national 
and international) that confront our gen- 
eration. 

“It is not my expectation that all Cali- 
fornians will agree with every policy I pro- 
pose or the details of each program I may 
present. However, they will know where I 
stand and why I stand there.” 

The reason I have raised some issues in 
this campaign is because I believe this is 
the hour and that the future of our State 
and Nation require that they be raised now. 

As far as I am concerned, win or lose, I 
shall not surrender my fundamental beliefs 
to political expediency. 

Last fall, in an extensive tour throughout 
California, I discussed the importance of a 
workers’ bill of rights to assure members 
of all labor unions control over their own 
organizations. 

On January 23 I introduced Senate bill 
3068 as I stated I would. If elected Governor . 
of California I will recommend similar legis- 
lation covering intrastate labor organizations. 

A bill of rights for the working man and 
‘woman does not and should not constitute an 
indictment against all labor officials. 

Many of these individuals, past and pres- 
ent, have labored unceasingly in the best 
interests of their fellow man, Unions have 
played in the past and will assume in the 
future an important role in the strengthen- 
ing of our national economy. : 

It is my belief that unions will continue 
to grow in membership and importance. 

Equally important is that they also grow 
in responsibility to their members and to the 
public. 

Despite the opposition of the labor bosses 
I believe that the members of organized 
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labor, their families and the general publi¢ 
recognize the need for such legislation, 

the reasons causing me to raise this 
issue and introduce legislation were: 

1. The publi¢ disclosures before the Sen. 
ate Commitee on Labor and Management 
Activities which have revealed widespreag 
arrogance, corruption, and abuses involving 
a considerable number of union officials ang 
appointed trustees and supervisors. This has 
shocked and dismayed not only the rank-anq. 
file union members but all Americans every. 
where. 

2. The thousands of letters submitting ad. 
ditional evidence of wrongdoing which haye 
been sent to the committee of the Senate 
and to Senators’ offices. 

3. The many union members throughout 
California who have contacted me personally 
urging that help be given to them to obtain 
democratic control over their unions’ activi. 
ties and to free them from the tyrannical 
bossism of labor tycoons. 

This is not a partisan issue. It is not just 
@ problem of private concern to the labor 
bosses or to the members. It is a matter of 
public concern, 

On Sunday, December 8, of last year, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman delivered a sermon 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, 
He said: ‘ 

“Daily we learn the sordid details of cor- 
‘ruption and violence featured by newspaper, 
radio, and television. The close association 
of some union leaders with known criminals, 
the creation of dummy locals, the rigging of 
elections, extortion, acid throwing, graft, and 
the misuse of union funds—these blatant 
violations of the trust of their fellow workers 
make all of us who are friends of labor feel 
shame and indignation. 

“But we must do more than be shocked or 
feel morally aggrieved. We must act, and, 
while there is still time, remove from power 
unscrupulous leaders and their underworld 
hirelings. It is a tragic, almost unbelievable 
fact that these overlords of crime have dared. 
to blueprint plans with the avowed purpose 
of dividing their underworld empire, thus - 
imperiling the security of America’s family 
life.” 

Senator JoHN L. McC.LEeLuan, Democrat, 
chairman of the Investigating Committee on 
Labor and Management Problems, has given 
his views of the problem. He recently stated: _ 

“We have had ample evidence in our hear- 
ings of intimidation and victimizing of rank- 
and-file members by hoodlum control of 
some of the unions. The hearings have also 
revealed raids and plundering of union 
treasuries, violence against workers them- 
selves; as well as instances of violence against 
management. The continuation of our work 
will, we confident, result in legislation 
of ben to the country and to the 17,- 
385,000 working people in the United States 
who are members of unions.” 

The bill of rights for labor has received 
an enthusiastic reception from almost every 
quarter with the notable exceptions of (1) 
@ group of union bosses, who naturally 
enough do not want to see their secure posi- 
tions of power disturbed and who have vast 
sums of union funds available to be placed 
béhind their selectéd candidates; and (2) 
certain political figures who are in a political 
alliance with these bosses. : 

The workers’ bill of rights ‘for which I 
have spoken in California and is contained 
in the legislation I introduced in the Senate 
last month provides the following: 

1, Election of union officials at least every 
4 years by secret ballot with a guaranty that 
the ballots cast are the ballots counted. 

2. Recall proceedings which union 
members can replace union officials who mis- 
a positions of trust and responsi- 
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g. Procedures for approval by majority of 
ynion members on question of calling, con- 
tinuing, or waiving their right to strike. 

4, Registration and public disclosure re- 

uirements of union members’ welfare fufids 
whether administered by unions or manage- 

ent. . yal 
* Safeguards for members against unau- 
thorized use of union initiation fees, dues, or 
assessments. 

6. Protection for members against arbi- 

or coercive actions by union officials. 

7. Restrictions upon the appointments of 
trustees or supervisors whereby national and 
international unions gain and hold control 
over local unions for long periods of time, 
abrogating their democratic rights and tak- 
ing control of their treasuries. 

8. Penalties for cases involving collusion 
between management and union Officials 
against the interests of union members. 

In my judgment, these provisions will safe- 
guard basic human rights of union members 
and give them a representative voice in the 
management of their unions to whose sup- 
port they contribute, year in and year out, 
a part of their wages. 

The American way of life has its founda- 
tion fixed on maintaining the God-given dig- 
nity of man and the noble aspirations of 
freemen in a free society. 

In order to assure the success of our pur- 
pose, we must always insist that with power 
must go responsibility. 

Now let us turn to the issue of voluntary 
versus compulsory unionism. 

I believe in the right of every American 
worker to join a union. This right to join 
a labor organization is now and will con- 
tinue to be protected by law. So this is not 
the issue. 

I believe in the right of the majority in a 
plant, department, or bargaining unit to bar- 
gain collectively for the employees within 
that bargaining unit. This right is now and 
will continue to be protected by law. So this 
is not the issue. 

The issue then arises on whether a worker, 
against the dictates of his conscience, shall 
be compelled to join a union in order to hold 
a job and earn a livelihood for himself and 
family. I believe in voluntary and not in 
compulsory unionism. This is the issue. ; 

The late Samuel Gompers, the founder and 
the father of the American Federation of 
Labor, pleaded the cause of voluntarism in 
unions. He also wrote in his autobiography 
printed in 1925, page 182 (this quote has 
been curiously omitted from the newly re- 
vised and edited edition of 1957): 

“I held and I hold that if a union expels 
& member and he is deprived of a livelihood, 
in theory or in fact; insofar as he and his 
dependents upon him are concerned, it is 
capital punishment.” 

Honestly administered unions responsible 
to their members, whose first goal and pur- 
pose is to protect and advance the cause of 
the working man at the bargaining table, 
will be infinitely stronger and more effective 
than any boss controlled compulsory union 
in existence. 

It was under the system of compulsory 
unionism that the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee revealed the following: 

1. A national officer of the teamsters union- 
took over $320,000 of union members’ money 
for personal use. For this and other de- 
Plorable reasons the organization was ex- 
pelled from the AFL-CIO on charges based 
Upon corruption and dictatorship. Yet the 
1,700,000 members, under mem- 
bership, are left captives within this same 
organization. 

2. Forty-five percent of the total union 
a. of ae York union found its way 

e ets of its secretary-treasurer 
and his family. 

3. The chief officer of the operating engi- 
neers (salary $50,000 per year) used over 
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$350,000 of union members’ funds without 
accounting to the members. 

4. Officials of Operating Engineers Local 
No. 3, a California union, participated in 
sizable misuse of union funds and the rig- 
ging of union elections. 

Regarding this at the committee hearing 
on January 23, Senator McCLELLaAN said: 

“I hope that the local officials out there 
(California) are taking note of the record 
that is being made here, the testimony that 
is being adduced, that reflects the crimes 
that have been committed, and that they 
will give attention to their duties in this 
respect. I feel there should be law enforce- 
ment. If we‘are not going to have law en- 
forcement in this country, people wha want 
to exploit honest working people through the 
medium of labor unions and dictatorial con- 
trol over them, and the misuse of their funds, 
can have a field day in this country. 

“There is a great responsibility, in my 
judgment, upon local officials, whenever these 
crimes are exposed by this committee, to take 
action. I am hopeful that the officials in 
California will take note of the views that I 
am expressing, and give some attention inso- 
far as it is possible for them to do so in the 
discharge of their duties to these crimes 
being reflected in this testimony.” 

These fraudulent activities, just a few 
among the shocking multitude disclosed, 
could not occur where wage earners were 
permitted to voluntarily join or not join a 
union, where they were not compelled to pay 
their union dues to dictatorial or dishonest 
officials. 

Compulsion (join or starve), which has 
destroyed nations and empires down through 
history, is undemocratic, dangerous, unfair, 
and unsound. Under systems such as those 
in Nazi and Communist countries only card- 
carrying members of organizations supported 
by the totalitarian regimes are the ones to 
get preference for employment. Nonmem- 
bers get what is left. 

An important economic factor to any State 
is the percentage increase in per capita in- 
come year by year, and these figures show 
that the average percentage increase of the 
18 voluntary union States exceeds that of 
California itself since their adoption of 
voluntary union laws. 

Our people would be outraged if their 
right to free assembly and to free speech 
were conditioned by their belonging to any 
particular organization; we would not permit 
compulsory membership in a church; we 
would be dismayed if our right to vote were 
subject to affiliation in a party of someone 
else’s choosing. 

Another fundamental basic right of the 
first magnitude is the right of employment, 
the right of a worker to a job without being 
compelled to join a private organization, 
without being compelled to pay tribute to it 
in order to hold that job and thus earn 
money with which to support himself and 
his family. 

Those union leaders who campaign s0 vig- 
orously for compulsory unionism do not 
always practice what they preach. During 
the last month in the Nation’s capital in 
Washington, the parent body of the AFL-CIO 
refused to recognize a group of their own 
employees who were labor organizers. These 
employees formed an independent union and 
requested recognition under the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. Officials of the AFL-CIO not only 
refused to recognize their union, but in a 
subsequent “reduction in force” action, over 
half of the people dismissed were disclosed to 
be the most activé members of the new 
union. 

Wherever a union is operating with re- 
sponsibility and respect for its members, 
workers will voluntarily join that union and 
patricipate in its affairs. 

Compulsion, if it continues to grow, will 
ultimately undermine and destroy a vital 
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partofov ~nerican way of life—freedom of 
choice. ‘.. an alarming extent this has 
already been done to an important segment 
of our population. That is why I say, this 
is the hour and the time is now. 

I find it hard to understand why those who 
profess their belief in the democratic proc- 
esses should fear to let the 6 million regis- 
tered voters of California have a direct vote 
on this issue. Do they fear the judgment of 
the electorate? 

The union bosses believe that they can 
regiment their 1,900,000 members into pass- 
ing resolutions and contributing campaign 
funds from the union treasury, by assess- 
ment or other means. Do the labor bosses 
fear that when the individual worker gets 
into that voting booth, with his secret ballot, 
as a free and uncontrolled American, he will 
show his independence and vote for volun- 
tary and not compulsory membership? 

My opponent and the labor bosses allied 
with him should welcome this solemn ex- 
pression of the people of this State. 

But by manipulating the title of the 
initiative and by the vast work being ex- 
pended in trying to prevent it from qualify- 
ing on the ballot, one can deduce that they 
fear a direct mandate. They seem to want 
to circumvent the people’s decision which 
their power of political coercion cannot 
control. 

On February 5 at Miami Beach, leaders of 
the AFL-CIO publicly marked me for polit- 
ical liquidation at the polis this fall. 

I accept the challenge. I shall not evade 
or avoid the issue. 

As for me, I do not intend to complacently 
allow California to become a satellite of 
Walter Reuther’s labor-political empire. 





Address by Hon. J. Glenn Beall, of Mary- 
land, on Receipt of the Distinguished 
Service Award of the Washington Junior 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it was 
recently my great honor to receive the 
first Distinguished Service Award of the 
Washington Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, for my efforts to obtain suffrage 
for the voteless citizens of the District 
of Columbia. During the presentation 
luncheon, I delivered a brief address 
which several of the Jaycee officials 
later asked me to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks on 
that occasion be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ReEmMarRKS OF SENATOR BEALL, DELIVERED AT 
THE NATIONAL JAYCEE WEEK LUNCHEON OF 
THE WAHINGTON JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, AT 12:30 P. M. JANUARY 23, 1958, aT 
THE BURLINGTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
There was a time, and not too long ago, 

when the members of the Junior Association 

of Commerce were consistently referred to 
as (and I quote) “The future leaders of 

America.” 
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Today, however, you no longer deserve that 
tile, at least not in its entirety. 

Today, in every section of our Nation, you 
gentlemen are acknowledged and respected 
as the current leaders of our country. 

This leadership entails responsibilities, of 
course, and before saying anything else, I 
want to congratulate you sincerly for the 
way in which you have accepted and lived up 
to those responsibilities. 

It is not a mere platitude to say that this 
great Land of the Free is deeply indebted 
to you for your work, and we, your fellow 
citizens, thank you sincerely. 

During all of my 15 years on Capitol Hill, 
I have tried to follow the orders of my con- 
stituents and friends. 

I mention this because prior to this meet- 
tng today, I was told that I should speak 
about voting in the District of Columbia. 

Therefore, as a man who likes his job and 
is doing everything possible to retain it, I 
shall continue to do as my friends tell me. 

As most of you know, the land which is 
now the District of Columbia originally was 
part of Maryland. 

Furthermore, in addition to donating land 
for the seat of our national Government, 
Maryland got together with Virginia and 
gave $170,000 to get the construction of 
buildings started, since the Federal Govern- 
ment had no money of its own for such 
purposes. 

I wonder if our forefathers in Maryland— 
the Free State—would have approved of such 
grants if they had known that the land they 
sacrificed and the money they appropriated 
was to be used for a city where the citizens 
Would not be permitted to exercise the basic 
right to vote. 

I hardly think so. 

In fact, when I introduced my bill to 
provide for the residents of the Capital to 
particpate in presidential elections, I felt 
as though I were helping to right an injus- 
tice that must be giving our Maryland an- 
cestors a very uneasy eternal rest. 

But my bill alone means nothing unless 
it receives national support. 

The reasun for this, as you well Know, is 
because to gain the vote for the residents 
of the District, we must obtain a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I can assure you that they are not easy to 
come by. 

On the other hand, we must not forget 
that the man who says “It can’t be done” 
is liable to be interrupted by somebody else, 
who is doing it. 

What, then, must we do? 

In the first place, we must obtain passage 
of my bill, which will take a favorable vote 
of two-thirds of the House and the Senate. 

Then ‘we must get the approval of three- 
fourths of the State legislatures. 

To accomplish this, we need what is re- 
ferred to in politics as grassroots support. 

And going one step farther, the way to 
obtain grassroots support is to do some po- 
liticking. 

That’s where you and the thousands of 
other members of Junior Associations of 
Commerce from coast to coast come in. 

I’ve met many of your group, and I know 
how effective you can be at politicking. 

So keep it up on this bill. , 

Buttonhole your Senators, your Repre- 
sentatives, and your State officials. 

It has been said that the world can be 
divided into three classes—those who make 
things happen, the many who watch things 
happen, and the overwhe majority 
who have absolutely no notion at all of what 
is happening. 

You members of the Junior Association of 
Commerce are in the select group who make 
things happen, and I have the utmost con- 
fidence that you will prove it again in this 
case, ‘ 
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Some persons, I know, will ask why we are 
so interested in the approximately 802,000 
citizens who are vyoteless in this city. 

The answers are obvious. 

In the first place, they are American citi- 
zens who have certain inalienable rights un- 
der our form of government, one of which 
is the right to cast their ballots for their 
elected officials. 

What has happened to our 15th and 18th 
amendments if they do not apply to all citi- 
zens? 

I don’t remember any if’s, and’s, or but’s 
excluding residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

In addition to that, we canmot forget the 
importance of each and every individual vote 
in this country. 

Thomas Jefferson, for instance, was elected 
President by one vote in the electoral college. 

So was John Quincy Adams. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was elected President 
by one vote. 

His election was contested and it was re- 
ferred to an electoral commission. 

Again he won by one vote. 

And listen to this: 

The man who east that deciding vote, a 
Congressman from Indiana, was a lawyer 
who had also been elected by a margin of 
one vote, which, incidentally, had been cast 
by a sick client of his who insisted on being 
taken to the polls to vote. 

Just one vote gave statehood to Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Oregon, Texas, and Washington. 

That’s a big chunk of territory, and today 
the millions of people who are living there 
are Americans by just one vote. 

Does this one vote situation apply only to 
the past? 

Of course not. 

A draft bill for World War II passed the 
House by just one vote. 

In 1944, one more additional Democratic 
vote in each of Ohio’s 8,800 precincts would 
have defeated one of the greatest statesmen 
of our times, Senator Robert Taft. 

in 1948, one more additional Republican 
vote in each of the same 8,800 precincts 
would have carried the State for Dewey in- 
stead of Truman. 

Don’t ever let anyone tell you that each 
individual vote isn’t important. 

And consequently, don’t let anyone talk 
about the potential vote of the District of 
Columbia as being insignificant. 

I'd like to mention one other thing about 
voting that doesn’t occur to many people. 

You know—and I know even more—that 
many people think of the word “politician” 
as some sort of a nasty expression, and they 
claim that they just don’t want to get mixed 
up in politics. 

However, these very same people forget 
that every time they cast a vote they are 
politicians. 

That is the importance of their vote. 

Politics is American government at work, 
and the only time it becomes dirty business 
is when the people with ideals abandon it. 

Ignoring your responsibilities is the fast- 
est way of creating an unsavory govern- 
ment. 

And here again we must think of the real 
tragedy, the real injustice, the real evil in 
the present voting situation in the District 
of Columbia. 

Here we have men and women who know 
their responsibilities. 

Here we have men and women who are 
willing to shoulder their responsibilities. 

But here, in the city which, more than any 
other, symbolizes the ideals of our repub- 
lican democracy, we have a system which 
makes these same men and women second- 
class citizens. 

Whenever I think of this subject, I cannot 
help recalling the friend of mine who very 
jokingly said he saw a silver lining in the 
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fact that District of Columbia residents 
can’t vote. 

“At least,” he said, “they can’t have any 
election scandals.” , 

Well I assured him that we'd just as soon 
haye the opportunity, and I told: him this 
story. ° 

There was a farmer watching a golfer for 
the first time, and taking a very keen in. 
terest in the spectacle. 

First the golfer drove into the rough. 

Then he got stymied by a tree. 

After that he got caught in a sand trap. 

And finally, at long last, he dropped the 
ball onto the green and sank it in the hole. 

“My, my, my,” observed the farmer. “Ain't 
you in an awful fix now.” ; 

Likewise, there is no question at all that 
the District will have numerous problems 
when its citizens finally get their right to 
vote. 

But every State, ever county, every city 
and township in this country has had the 
same problems, and given the same oppor- 
tunity, we'll jump at the chance to have 
them, too. 


I might mention, before concluding my .- 


remarks, that gaining the vote for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in presidential elections 
is only a part of the problem we are facing 
here. 

We also have to get a home rule bill passed, 
and the sooner the better. 

I had the privilege of introducing the ad- 
ministration’s home-rule bill during the Ist 
session of the present 85th Congress, but I 
can assure you that I am not so wedded to 
its terms that I would fight some other ade- 
quate measure. 

We need some sort of home-rule bill 
desperately. 

We need it now. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to return for 
a moment to my original topic—my resolu- 
tion to provide that the people of the District 
of Columbia shall be entitled to vote in 
presidential elections. 

Quite a few persons have thanked me for 
introducing this measure. 

And believe me, I appreciate hearing such 
kind words. 

The facts of the matter, however, are that 


it is usually quite simple to introduce a bill 


and quite difficult to get it passed. 

The aid which you and the Jaycee ass0- 
ciations in other areas have given and are 
continuing to give is extremely necessary 
in obtaining favorable e of this 
measure, and that is why I should be the one 
expressing gratitude. 

You have done a truly magnificent job. 

I know you will keep it up. 

Working together, we shall make Wash- 
ingtonians into first-class, voting citizens. 


Justice to Farm People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA t 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 

_. Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 


significant address on the moral and 
practical issues involved in utilizing 


God’s gift to us of abundant food and 


providing justice to farm people was 
given by the junior Senator from Wis- 


consin [Mr. Proxmire] before the 


Church World Service luneheon at the 
Statler Hotel on December 5. 
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Because the address reflects a broad 
understanding of the real issues involved 
in much of the farm policy debate, as 
well as focuses needed attention on the 
opportunities for using our abundance 
constructively in support of peace and 
freedom in the world, I believe it should 
be widely read. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp.. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed im the Recorp, 


as follows: 
America’s ABUNDANCE AND WorRLD NEEDS 


(Full text of address by United States Sena- 
tor WILLIAM ProxMiRe, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, before Church World Service 
juncheon, Statler Hotel Missouri room, 
December 5, 1957) 

Church World Service, the agency through 
which cooperative overseas relief and welfare 

rograms are carried out by the Protestant 
churches of the United States, is a notable 
example of the Christian spirit of sharing 
with our less fortunate neighbors. 

Abundant food is America’s greatest bless- 
ing. United States agriculture is the most 
efficient, most productive the world has ever 


n. 

ie 1957 crop is equal to the alltime rec- 
ord set the year before, in spite of deliberate 
efforts that were made by our National Gov- 
ernment to curb our abundance. ” 

United States farmers doubled their gutput 
per worker in the past 15 years; far more 
than the increase in output per worker in 
industry. 

Yet our farm abundance generally seems 
like a curse instead of a blessing to the farm- 
ers whose skill, hard work, and diligence 
produces it. 

Per capita income of farm people in 1956 
is well below one-half that of nonfarm. 

Per-hour earnings of dairy farmers in east- 
ern Wisconsin in 1956 averaged only 43 cents; 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture figures. Av- 
erage farm has 129 acres and total invest- 
ment of $33,770 in land, buildings, machin- 
ery, equipment, and livestock. Forty-three 
cents per hour return on labor is computed 
on basis of allowance of 5-percent return on 
capital in farming operation.) __ 

These returns contrast as follows with 1956 
returns to manufacturing industry: $1.98 per 


hour average return on labor (not counting. 


managerial return) versus 43 cents; 13 per- 
cent or so average return on net equity in 
manufacturing industry (versus 5 percent). 

This raises the most immediate and most 
apparent set of moral problems for us as a 
nation in utilizing God’s gift to us of abun- 
dant food—justice to farm people. 

If the public does not establish justice for 
farm people, agriculture will soon reorganize 
itself for its own ends. Control over produc- 
tion and pricing policy is being taken away 
from independent farm families and trans- 
ferred to centralized agencies in the food 
processing and marketing field. Under such 
4 system, farm production will be adminis- 
tered, so as to maintain prices at levels de- 
termined inside the industry, just as our 
other basic industries do. 

If agriculture would reduce output by only 
4 or 5 percent, prices would zoom back to 
ze 200 percent of parity level that prevailed 


industry 
there would .be hunger and panic in our 
cities. And food prices would sky- 


is the practical side of the moral 
Problem of securing justice for our farm 

If we sacrifice our competitive 
family farming system by neglecting to give 
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justice to farmers—thus allowing a monop- 
Olistic vertically integrated structure of 
food processing and marketing interests to 
administer food production and prices in a 
manner similar to the present practice in 
the steel industry—then our economy will 
be compelled to pay vastly more money for 
significantly less food. 

These are the dimensions of our practical 
dilemma: : 

Either we extend justice to our family 
farmers, and wisely utilize the abundant 
food which they provide; or 

Face the prospect of a fairly quick transi- 
tion toward a centrally controlled, ver- 
tically integrated food-and-farming industry 
which can administer its production and 
pricing policies in a manner similar to other 
basic industries. 

How shall we manage the agricultural 
abundance which God’s ‘bounty and our 
family farming system provides for us? 

During the past few years, we have tried 
deliberate waste on a scale that staggers the 
imagination—on a scale that never before 
in all history has had an equal. 

Under the farm law enacted in 1955, the 
United States Government is committed or 
has already paid a total of $1.4 billion to 
farmers for plowing under or not producing 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, peanuts, and to- 
bacco. 

This enormous expenditure will result in 
the destruction or failure to produce grain 
sufficient to provide the entire population 
of the United States with their normal sup- 
ply of bread for a full year’s time, plus some 
ham and eggs and a couple of cotton shirts 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

This enormous expenditure is a total, dead 
loss to the Nation’s economy. It will not 
secure one single wit of soil conservation 
work on the ftand it idles. It does not even 
add to farmers’ incomes—for it merely sub- 
stitutes for the wealth that they are paid 
to not produce. 

This enormous waste of potential food has 
taken place in a world and in a day when 
there are millions who suffer from malnutri- 
tion. This represents enough bread for the 
entire American population for a whole 
year—bread which was not given to our 
hungry neighbor in Christian charity, but 
instead was turned under with the plow and 
the disk, or simply never planted on the 
idle land. 

Certainly, at the very best, this must be 
described as a monumental failure of moral 
imagination. 

One other example of recently wasted food 
particularly-distresses me—as a representa- 
tive of Wisconsin, America’s dairyland. 

In 1954, the United States Government 
negotiated the sale of the entire supply of 
dried skim milk in Government storage to 
animal feed manufacturers. There are many 
shocking things about this extraordinary 
operation. 

The negotiated price at which more than 
half a billion pounds of dried milk were 
sold for animal feed was only 3% cents per 
pound. At that very time, and right today, 
spoiled dried milk was and is being sold for 
animal feed for three times as much. 

Feed manufacturers were and are today 
voluntarily bidding and paying over 9 cents 
per pound for dried milk that has become 
unfit for human consumption. Yet the 
American Government sold, without bids, 
its entire supply on hand in mid-1954 of 
high-quality dried milk that was perfectly 
suited for human consumption for only one- 
third the feed price. 

This took place in a world and in_a day 
when there are millions who suffer from 
malnutrition. 

Millions of little children in Asia, Africa, 
South and Central America suffer from the 
dreaded disease,. kwa-shi-or-kor, which 
causes both mental and physical deformity, 
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and costs the lives of half of the victims who 
receive hospital treatment. For this ugly 
killer and maimer of the world’s most un- 
fortunate children, a little bit of milk recon- 
stituted from dried milk powder is a perfect 
and complete cure. 

The dried milk that was sold for hog feed 
in 1954—at one-third of the market price 
for feed—was sufficient to provide a tall, 
full 8-ounce giass of milk every day for a 
full year’s time to 24 million children, 

Truly, it requires the utmost of charity to 
describe this squandering for hog feed of 
enough milk to furnish lifesaving protein 
every day for a year to 24 million children, 
as merely a monumental failure of moral 
imagination. 

It is tremendously fortunate, for the 
judgment of America that mankind will 
record in history, that there is a brighter 
chapter in the account of our stewardship 
of our unprecedented blessing of abundant 
food. 

The American spirit is generous and good. 
The American people are true to the gen- 
erosity and goodness in American character 
if they have the chance—and when their 
leaders appeal to that generosity and good- 
ness, 

American food fed the Allied Nations dur- 
ing World War II. And when the war had 
come to an end, American food rescued many 
tens of millions of human beings from cer- 
tain starvation—in the lands of our former 
enemies as well as those of our liberated 
friends and our bleeding allies. Never before 
in all the history of the world has any 
people given so greatly and so generously to 
so many—and thereby rescued so many 
human beings from hunger and death by 
starvation. 

This great outpouring of American food 
to the world’s hungry continues today. It 
is a great credit to American ingenuity that 
our religious organizations—Church World 
Service and its counterparts of the other 
great religious faiths—are playing a central 
and aggressive role in this program. 

I use the term “ingenuity” both on moral 
and on practical grounds. It is ingenious 
of us, as a Nation, to work in partnership 
with our own and the world’s religious insti- 
tutions in this work—for we thus express 
the essential moral impulses from which 
America’s giving springs. And it is ingenious 
for practical reasons because it works so 
much better, both for the giver and those 
who receive, than any strictly governmental 
or strictly commercial operation could pos- 
sibly work. 

In this American-style partnership of gov- 
ernment and religion, the public under- 
writes the costs of collecting and buying the 
food. This is done, as you know, through 
governmental programs which are primarily 
motivated by other considerations than the 
ultimate use of the food—through our farm 
price-support programs. This is the reaction 
which is most appropriately, as well as most 
effectively, handled by the Government. 

But the function of distribution, which in- 
volves those who receive the gifts in a direct, 
personal contact, cannot be performed either 
as appropriately nor as effectively by a state- 
to-state relationship. Too often, the gift 
that is granted by the impersonal state is 
bare of the giver’s true spirit. Too often, 
gifts that are received by another impersonal 
state on behalf of its hungry subjects, are 
similarly deprived of a human touch and the 
spirit of real-giving. 

So it is truly a credit to our American in- 
ventive genius that we have developed this 
pattern of partnership between government 
and religion, a partnership that allows the 
true motives of our American people to be 
communicated across thousands of miles of 
oceans, and through a bewildering process of 
bureaucracy, directly into the consciousness 
of the people who wait with hunger at the 
other end of the line. 
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As a result of this partnership between 
government and religion, what might other- 
wise appear to be a surplus disposal program 
is transformed into a people-to-people rela- 
tionship which binds all men of good will 
into closer communion and contributes to 
the lasting peace which we all desire for our 
agonizing earth. The moral impulses that 
are common to all the basic religious philoso- 
phies are enabled to speak truly to each other 
across the boundaries of language, geography, 
and redtape. 

The achievements of this partnership have 
been truly outstanding. More than four- 
fifths of all the Nation’s voluntary relief 
work for the hungry and needy overseas has 
been conducted through the religious agen- 
cies supported by more than 100 million 
Americans who are enrolled in our major re- 
ligious faiths. More than a billion pounds 
per year of food, much of it donated by the 
Government, is being distributed by the ma- 
jor religious agencies. Lifesaving supplies of 
clothing, medicines, and money for resettle- 
ment, economic development, health proj- 
ects, and other assistance for refugees, are 
also being provided in companion programs. 

I am told that the average contributed 
dollar in these ‘programs provides for more 
than 300 pounds of food delivered to desti- 
tuted areas. While this emphasizes the tre- 
mendous importance of the Government’s 
function in this program, in providing the 
supply of food for shipment, it also under- 
scores the marvelous efficiency and economy 
of the religious agencies in distributing these 
supplies to the human beings who need 
them. 

I am.particularly pleased to learn that 
since this program got underway 3 years ago, 
more than 9% million persons, mostly chil- 
dren, have received at least 1 glass of milk 
every day through the partnership efforts of 
the American Government and the religious 
agencies of the American people. 

But we cannot—we must not—rest on self- 

praise for our accomplishments. There is 
much need yet to command our compassion. 
p I have been deeply moved by these words 
of a well-known German theologian, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, written while he was in prison: 
+ “The hungry man needs bread, and the 
homeless man needs a roof; the dispossessed 
need justice and the lonely need fellowship; 
the undisciplined need order and the slave 
needs freedom. 

“To allow the hungry man to remain hun- 
gry would be blasphemy against God and 
one’s neighbor, for what is nearest to God 
is precisely the need of one’s neighbor. 

“It is for the love of Christ, which belongs 
as much to the hungry man as to myself, that 
I share my bread with him and that I share 
my dwelling with the homeless. 
| “If the hungry man does not attain to 
faith, then the guilt falls on those who re- 
fused him bread. 

“To provide the hungry man with bread 
fs to prepare the way for the coming of 
grace.” 

Who is the hungry man, who is the home- 
less man, in the world today? 

There are still 6 million refugees without 
homes or work in Europe, the tragic after- 
math of man’s most tragically destructive 
war. 


There are nearly a million Arab refugees 
in the Middle East, part of the enormous 
human cost of the conflicts in the land from 
which three great world religions sprung. 

A torrent of more than 100,000 men, wom- 
en, and children 1s streaming every year out 
of Communist China, into tiny, teeming, 
tragic Hong Kong, where there is er 
space, much less work and food. 

The expert leaders of your organiza tion— 
Church World Service—estimate that the 
‘world total of refugees today is 30 million, 
and these comprise only the very most des- 
jperate of the earth’s homeless, ragged, and 
disease-ravaged hungry people, 
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This total does not begin to count many 
millions more whose hunger is stabilized and 
unspectacular, but who never achieve ade- 
quave diets year in and year out, and who ul- 
timately die of malnutrition at an average 
age that may be only one-third the life ex- 
pectancy of an American. 

“To allow the hungry man to remain hun- 
gry would be blasphemy against God and 
one’s neighbor, for what is nearest to God is 
precisely the need of one’s neighbor.” 

This, it seems to me, is a moral injunction 
upon all of us, as citizens, just as surely as 
in our capacity as Christians. It has real 
and immediate pertinency to the issues that 
confront us as citizens right today. 

Can there be a moral defense for a soil- 
bank program which has subsidized the waste 
of enough potential grain to supply all Amer- 
ica with bread for an entire year? 

Can there be a moral defense for any na- 
tional food policy which regards farm sur- 
pluses as a burdensome scourge? 

Or which permits agricultural abundance 
to impose a real and severe hardship upon 
the conscientious farm people who produce 
it? 

Or to turn the problem squarely around, & 
policy which assures the farmers of adequate 
incomes only on the condition that they pro- 
duce slightly too little, and penalizes them 
for providing us with slightly too much?’ 

It is true that the primary task of shaping 
a food policy for the Nation must be assigned 
to the politicians, and the economists, and 
the businessmen, and farmers. I am one 
politician who feels deeply the moral prob- 
lems which it involves, and I appeal in com- 
plete sincerity for the help and guidance of 
religious leaders in the national effort to 
solve them. 

As for me, the moral guideposts which I 
recognize point very clearly to a number of 
fundamentally important conclusions in the 
field of my responsibility as a Member of the 
United States Congress: 

I believe that the food which saves a 
child’s life and health in a Church World 
Service refugee camp in Hong Kong serves a 
use as high as any that is produced anywhere 
beneath the sun. I do not believe that we 
can, in good conscience, term it a burdensome 
surplus. 

I believe, in fact, that the world has too 
little food rather than too much. In the 
world of today, where there are millions who 
suffer from malnutrition, and even from 
famine, the basic moral imperative is for us 
to devise ways and means to get our abun- 
dant food to those who need it. 

Certainly the great work in which the reli- 
gious relief agencies are playing such a vital 
and constructive role must be sustained and 
expanded. We need to accept this work as 
a full-scale national responsibility, instead 
of treating it as an accidental incident of 
our farm problem. In short, the cost of 
feeding the hungry should. be regarded as 
a legitimate obligation of the public, instead 
of an omerous burden imposed by subsidiz- 
ing our farmers. 

We do not treat military aid to our allies 
as a subsidy to the producers of tanks and 
planes and rifies; we should no longer treat 
famine relief to our allies as a subsidy to 
the producers of wheat and milk. 

But we need to go far beyond the defen- 
sive reflex of emergency feeding of the victims 
of famine and wars and political dislocation. 
We need to greatly expand the use of our 
abundant food for positive, constructive 
building to help create the improved econo- 
mies that are absolutely essential as a foun- 
dation for political stability, progress, and 


peace. 

It is too shortsighted to regard food merely 
as a@ means to sustain life. Truly, it does 
little good to send our food to people to 
help them to survive this season’s famine, 
only to leave them no better able than they 
were before to. cope with the next famine 


_ that will come along. 


We must raise our sights and stretch our 
imaginations. We must see that food can 
also be the source of human energy with 
which the means for a better life can be 
constructed, 

Let me give you a simple example of one 

way that this can be done: . 

Consider a little village in India—just like 
many thousands of real Indian today, 
The people of the village are forced to work 
their lives out, with extremely tmadequate 
tools, to scratch a bare subsistence from 
their impoverished soil. In a good year 
barely survive; in bad years many die. 

This typical village often does have a sur- 
plus of food during the growing season. But 
there is no refrigeration, nor any other ade. 
quate means of storing this perishable sur. 
plus food. And there is no road over which 


this seasonal surplus can be transported to 


the nearest city to trade for better tools, or 
for fruit jars for canning food, or the other 
simple items that could break the endless 
chain of privation. For want of a road, the 
village economy is chained to a treadmill on 
the brink of famine. 

The United Nations has shown in small 
pilot-plant projects that surplus food can 
be used in underdeveloped economies such 
as this to finance’such capital improvements 
as roads, bridges, schools, canals, and the 
like. Surplus food is converted into human 
energy, which is used to construct capital 
improvements which permanently raise the 
productive power of the economy. This can 
be done even in the most primitive kind of 
situation, where modern methods are hope- 
lessly beyond reach. A road might be built, 
for example, by paying people in surplus 
food to carry earth and stones in baskets on 
top of their heads. | 

In the case of our little village, the assur- 
ance of a year’s food supply would free the 
people from the obligation to spend all their 
time and energy to eke out a bare living by 
subsistence farming. Instead, they might 
be paid with surplus wheat and dried milk 
to build a road to the city. At the end of the 
year, they would have survived, just as if 
they had spent their time as usual to wrest 
a bare living from their land. But they 
would have their road to show for it. And 
next year, they will be able to transport 
their seasonal surplus over the road to the 
city, where they can trade it for efficient 
shovels, and hoes, and sickles, and other 
toois. Even such simple tools as these will 


enormously increase the productivity of their — 


farming economy. 

The existence of this simple capital im- 
provement—the roadway—will move the 
people of our village off from the dreary 
treadmill of bare subsistence agriculture, in- 
to a chain of economic improvements that 
will build higher and higher levels of prog- 
ress and ——— The city and the whole 
nation, too, will benefit, and its econ 
grow, aS a result of the increased market 
for its skills ahd products which the road 
opens up. 

If you multiply this one tiny village, and 
this one tiny bit of economic expansion by 
thousands, as there is the opportunity to 
do not alone in India, but in the Middle 
East, and Africa, and South America—the 
product can be a powerful surge of growth, 
and progress, and rising hope, throughout 
the enormous population of the world which 
today are chained to the treadmill of 
poverty. 


Programs essentially like the oversimpll- 


fied example I have described are 

carried on in a small way—some 

by the religious 

governments, some by the United Nations. 

The United Nations pilot plant prom 
can be 


conducted without upsetting normal pat- — 


terns of trade. The simple truth of the mat 
ter is that the food that is contributed @ 
oust’ & pinartin @ toad te tedk peorle 
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e would not have eaten—or would 
nave eaten only what they themselves could 
eke out by their primitive farming methods. 
It does not reduce the normal commercial 
sales of food within the econemy which re- 
it. 
ae. certainly, is a method whereby our 
cultural abundance can be transformed 
into a powerful and constructive instru- 
ment to build lasting foundations for peace 
and prosperity in our troubled world. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has twice voted its approval for the United 
States to join in setting up a world 
food bank plan through which the world’s 
food surpluses can be employed in this kind 
of constructive and creative building. A 
joint resolution has been proposed to Con- 

which would call on the President to 
initiate negotiations for establishment of 
such a program. 

Unfortunately, there has not yet been a 
sufficient sense of urgency to get this kind 
of work underway on the scale that this age 
demands. 

Certainly, the grave and growing challenge 
to our position of world leadership makes it 
more imperative than ever that America 
unleash its inventive imagination to develop 
a constructive solution to the dilemma of 
surpluses in a world where hunger is wide- 


read. 

w certainly, there is a moral imperative also 
that this cruel paradox be resolved in a 
humane and constructive way. . 

You of Church World Service, as well as 
leaders of the welfare agencies of the other 
great religious faiths, are particularly quali- 
fied by your practical experience and your 
moral insights to provide forceful leadership 
to the American people in using our blessing 
of abundant food as a powerful instrument 
for building the foundations of peace and 
progress and good will among men. 





Dedicatory Prayer Breakfast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday morning 1,000. ns, in- 
cluding the Vice President, members of 
the Cabinet, the courts, Members of the 
Senate, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Government officials, dele- 
gates to the conference, and represénta- 
tives of the Council of Christian Lead- 
ership groups attended the presidential 
prayer breakfast at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D. C. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
& copy of the program and transcript 
of the proceedings of this service. 

In my opinion, this prayer breakfast, 
attended by outstanding leaders in every 
field, will add mych to the religious 
life of our Nation. 

_ There being no objection, the tran- 
Script was ordered to be printed in the 
, aS follows: 
Procram For BREAKFAST, THURS- 
oes FEBRuary 6, 1958, 8 a. M., MAYFLOWER 
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Invocation: The Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, and general 
conference chairman, 

Breakfast. 

Message of welcome: Senator Carson. 

Reading of the Old Testament (Isaiah 
12: 2-6): The Honorable William J. Brennan, 
Jr., United States Supreme Court. 

Reading of the New Testament (Ephesians 
1: 3-14) : The Honorable Robert B. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Treasury. . 

Greetings from the House of Representa- 
tives breakfast group: The Honorable L. H. 
Fountain, Congressman from North Carolina, 
and chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives breakfast group. 

Greetings from the Senate breakfast 
group: The Honorable JoHN STEwnis, Senator 
from Mississippi, and chairman of the Senate 
breakfast group. 

Introduction of the guests at the head 
table: Senator CaRLson. 

Prayer of dedication: Richafd C. Halverson, 
associate executive director of International 
Christian Leadership. 

Comments: Charles E. Wilson, former 
president of the General Electric Co., and 
president of People-to-People, Inc. 

Remarks: The Vice President, the Honor- 
able RicHarD NIXON. 

Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus from the Mes- 
siah: University of Maryland Choir, conduct- 
ed by Fague Springman, director of music, 
University of Maryland. 

Closing prayer: Abraham Vereide, founder 
and executive director of International 
Christian Leadership. 


SrxtH ANNUAL PRAYER BREAKFAST 


Senator CARLSON. We are going to have the 
invocation this morning by the Secretary of 
the Army, Governor Brucker. 

Secretary Brucker. Almighty. God, at the 
start of this day we lift our hearts in prayer 
and renew again our allegiance to Thee, as 
well as our loyalty to our beloved country. 

We come from all walks of life from around 
this world, and particularly from the Gov- 
ernment, our Federal Government and the 
Congress, from the judiciary, and from all 
of the agencies and branches of the executive 
department of our Government. 

We thank Thee for this opportunity, while 
we are here in Washington in Government 
service, to serve Thee and to impress upon 
our Government our ideas of the Christian 
ideals. 

Grant us the knowledge to perpetuate the 
high principles and lofty ideals upon which 
this Nation was founded; grant us the wis- 
dom to understand it. Grant us strength in 
purpose, and may we dedicate to the libera- 
tion of this great Christian leadership group 
the resolve that no matter what the future 
mray hold in store for the United States, this 
Nation, under God, shall stand firm and in- 
corruptible upon the rock of Christian prin- 
ciples, and that it shall continue to hold high 
the bright light of Christian idealism in or- 
der to light mankind’s pathway to true 
peace. 

Our heavenly Father, bless this food to our 
use and help us to provide daily service. 
Amen. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Senator Cartson. I hate to do this. I 
realize that most of you are not only enjoy- 
ing a good breakfast, but you are also enjoy- 
ing a great fellowship. 

However, it is necessary that we get this 
program underway because we have people 
who have to get back to the office and back 
to work, and we are delighted, of course, 
that there are so many present for this 
sixth annual breakfast of the International 
Christian Leadership. 

We are very happy to see so many mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet; members of 
the United States Supreme Court; members 
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of the diplomatic corps; Menrbers of Con- 
gress; business executives and citizens from 
all over, and I only regret time will not per- 
mit me to have all of you stand; I would like “ 
to introduce you. 

This annual breakfast is in commemora- 
tion of the organization of the breakfast 
prayer group 24 years ago in Seattle, Wash. 
Now these groups have been organized in 
every section of the Nation, and there are 
many of them meeting in foreign countries 
and in this country. Now this is truly a 
dedicated group with a spiritual considera- 
tion of the practical problems which we be- 
lieve can be solved by groups such as this, 
and we beliéve that the cornerstone of Amer- 
ican life rests on a strong prayer group 
foundation. 

The membership of this group, these 
prayér groups, is made up from all segments 
of social and economic life; Congress, Indus- 
try, Government, the House and Senate; 
labor and professions. 

Now we meet in these prayer groups, be- 
lieving that in these troubled and uncertain 
times we need and we must rely on divine 
guidance. We firmly believe that the great- 
ness of America comes from the loyalty, 
patriotism, and righteousness of our people. 
We believe, too, that much more goes into 
the making of a great nation than such 
tangible things as natural resources, rich 
mines, fertile fields, and immense industries. 
And we have all these. We believe it is im- 
perative to preserve and save our sacred free- 
dom, and that we must have a strong and 
courageous God-fearing people and total 
mobilization of all the forces of this Nation. 

Now this breakfast is the first session of 
the International Christian Leadership 
group. I am going to give some announce- 
ments later of the meetings. We are going 
to meet here for 3 days, and discussions will 
be held on the topic, God’s Order in Man’s 
Affairs. 

Now this morning we are going to have 
passages of Scripture read from both the 
Old and New Testaments. 

First will be Justice William Brennan of 
the United States Supreme Court who will 
read from the Old Testament, and portions 
of the New Testament will be read by the 
Honorable Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

(The Scripture read was Isaiah 12: 2-6 and 
Ephesians 1: 3-14.) 

Senator CaRLson. Every Wednesday morn- 
ing we have a prayer breakfast in the United 
States Senate. Every Thursday morning 
there is a prayer breakfast held by Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

This morning we are going to be favored 
by greetings from these two groups. First 
we are going to have greetings from the 
House breakfast prayer group by the Honor- 
able H. L. Fountain, Congressman from 
North Carolina. Following that we are going 
to have a word of greeting from the head 
of the Senate breakfast prayer group, the 
Honorable JoHN STENNIS, Senator“‘from Mis- 
sissippi. 


Congressman FouNnTAIN. Senator CARLSON, 
and friends, I have the very high privilege 
this morning of bringing you greetings in 
this fashion, from what to me is one of the 
finest organizations and institutions in 
America, and that is the regular Thursday 
morning prayer group in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Surely Senator Stennis, who Is a brother 
Presbyterian, must feel, as I do, that some- 
thing good is going to come out of these 
prayer groups. 

I came to WaShington in 1953, the year 
when the Presidential prayer breakfast was 
inaugurated, and it was an inspiration for 
me to discover that meeting in one of the 
small rooms of the Capitol were a group of 
dedicated and devoted men and women who 
were seeking an answer, not only to prob- 
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lems which face the Nation and the world, 
but problems which faced them. 

So every Thursday morning a group of 
some 40 to 60, varying in number, Members 
of the House of Representatives, meeting 
without any rules and regulations, or with- 
out any particular credit, but meeting in 
spiritual friendship and understanding and 
love, discuss among ourselves our mutual 
problems and personal problems, and prob- 
lems of the world. 

I believe I can truthfully say that the 
group which I have the honor to represent 
here this morning, believes truly that the 
strength of America resides in the hearts, in 
the minds, and in the dispositions of her 
people, and that no material prosperity will 
ever advantage us if the levels of Christian 
citizenship and public wholesomeness are 
not raised by religious training. 

Our group, I believe, believes that prayer 
is just as indispensable to the soul as oxygen 
is to the body. And because of our own per- 
sonal problems and frailties, we realize that 
there is an outside reserve upon whom we 
must call from time to time. 

We in the prayer group believe also that 
in this hour while the world is in a turmoil 
and redemption for both commerce and 
mankind is being worked out in so many 
mysterious ways, it is essential that we call 
upon Almighty God in prayer for more faith 
in Him, for better understanding of the mag- 
nificent purpose of our lives, and for a greater 
courage to fulfill the many glorious paths 
He has committed to us. 

We, the members of that group, are there, 
I am sure, because like millions of other 
Americans we are trying to find the answer 
to the confusion, the moral sickness, and 
the spiritual emptiness that possesses the 
world. 

We are seeking for comfort, for peace, and 
for guidance, and so I am very happy to 
bring from this group of men and women, 
dedicated men and women of faith, greetings 
and felicitations this morning, and in doing 
so, may I express for them and myself the 
hope that each of you and yours will enjoy 
the blessings of God, and may He walk with 
each of you and yours, not only during the 
current year 1958, but may He walk and be 
with you always, during every year. 

[Applause. ] 

Senator Srennis. Senator Carlson, Mr. 
Vice President, friends, I am pleased to be 
able to bring you greetings from the 12 to 20 
Senators who meet every Wednesday morn- 
ing in the Senate restaurant for the break- 
fast group, meeting there for an exchange of 
spiritual thoughts, experiences, and inspira< 
tion. 

For weeks now one of the Senate commit- 
tees has been sitting, taking testimony with 
reference to our entire military program. 

After we had heard from the military, the 
scientists, those charged with official respon- 
sibility in Government, as well as other 
outstanding men—testimony about satellites 
and missiles; military problems of all kinds. 

Near the close of that testimony we called 
back to our conference room General LeMay, 
long time Chief of our Strategic Air Corps— 
the big bombers—asking him for his top 


‘No. 1 priority of need. We moved forward to 


the edge of our chairs with pencils poised to 
take notes, some thinking he .would say 
bombers, others that he might say missiles or 
various other military weapons. 

He didn’t list as No. 1 any of those things, 
but rather said: “What we need most is men, 
trained men. We want men that are dedi- 
cated with a high sense of duty; we need 
men who feel that they have a mission in 
life.” 

And, as that great military leader left that 
room, I was tremendously impressed with 
the fact that, in this atomic age, in this age 
of missiles, he puts first not more weapons 
but more men trained in the very things that 
can come only from those who have a spirit- 
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ual life, believing that those are qualities 
that come from those who have spiritual 
values and who have been trained from 
youth with the idea of duty and with a sense 
of mission. 

So I pass that on to this great group this 
morning. You are among those of the world 
who are helping create that, the thought, the 
training, and the spirit of great spiritual 
values and spiritual training, creating thus 
the great spiritual reservoir of the free world 
upon which civilization as we know it is 
having to stand today, and will perhaps face 
even greater tasks tomorrow. 

I congratulate you in your great mission. 

We of the Senate appreciate the great 
spiritual values of America and all the na- 
tions of the world. May you help us, and 
we pray God that we might in some way 
help you to keep your eye on those spiritual 
values from which strength and from which 
only true strength can come, 

May God sustain us. [Applause.] 

Senator Carutson. Thank you, Mr. Foun- 
TAIN and Senator STENNISs. 

I knew you were going to bring the Pres- 
byterians in there someway, though I didn’t 
know how. 

My regret is that Congressman Brooxs 
Hays, of Little Rock, Ark., is not here this 
morning. He is one of the outstanding 
Christian leaders and president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 


He tells that before he became a Congress- 
man he was prosecutor in Little Rock, Ark., 
and while there it became his sad duty to 
prosecute a young man for forgery. The 
young man was convicted and sent to prison. 
One of the hardest things he had to do was 
write his mother; he didn’t know how to write 
to her, and finally he wrote this: “Dear 
Mother: I hope you won’t worry about me. 
Things are pretty much the same here as 
they are at home. The Baptists are in the 
majority here, too.” [Laughter.] 

Before we proceed with the few short 
speeches we are to have this morning, I want 
to introduce the other folks who are sitting 
at the head of the table who will not 
participate. 

First, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons of the Dominion of Canada, the Hon- 
orable Roland Michener. [Applause]. 

We are also favored this morning by hav- 
ing at the speakers’ table a member of the 
Bundestag, Bonn, Germany, Mr. Gustay- 
Adolf-Gedat. 

We have at the table also the president of 
the International Christian Leadership, a 
man who is devoted to Christian work and 
has been very active in it, and the Chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
Judge Boyd Leedom. [Applause.] 

We have a man from out in the Middle 
West, a former Governor of South Dakota, 
Commissioner Sigurd Anderson, member of 
the Federal Trade Commission. [Applause.] 

Then we come to a man whom I think 
you will most appreciate this morning; he 
is the host, you are his guests. He is picking 
up the check for this breakfast; Mr. W. C. 
Jones, of Los Angeles, Calif. [Applause.] 

I have some wires here that I will not 
read. First, we have a wire from the hon- 
orary chairman of the International Council 
for Christian Leadership, Princess Wilhel- 
mina of the Netherlands. 

We have a wire from a very personal 
friend of mine and past president of the 
International Christian Leadership, who 
planned to be with us to speak this morning. 
Very briefly I talked with him over the 
phone, and he has had a bad case of the flu. 

The Honorable Price Daniel, Governor of 


I have a wire this morning from a man 
whom I had hoped would be here in order 
that we might at least express our thanks, 


-and honor him for his past interest in this 
breakfast. 

He was your host for 5 years. Mr. Jones, 
this is a 5-year program. ; 

Conrad Hilten has had @ very persona 
interest in this prayer breakfast. He has 
been very’ helpful in every way, and he 
wanted to be here, and regrets he was up. 
able to be with us this morning. 

I am going to break & rule now that I gaiq 
I wouldn’t break today and point out some. 
one in the audience. They are two of my 
very good friends who are outstanding, 
they are here attending this session. I 
like to have them stand—Roy Rogers ang 
Dale Evans. Will you stand please? [Ap- 
plause.] ‘ 

I believe we can proceed now with our 
very brief program, and I am going to ask 
Mr. Richard Halverson, the associate execy. 
tive director of International 
Leadership, to lead us in our prayer of dedi. 
cation. 

Mr. Hatverson. Let us unite together in 
prayer. 

Our Heavenly Father, we are gathered here 
this morning at a time in world 
when we see, as perhaps no other generation 
has seen, the futility of humanity's efforts 
without Jesus Christ, God’s Son. 

We know that the Word demonstrates this 


again and again, from Genesis to Revelations- — 


the futility of human efforts, and we thank 
Thee, our Father, that Thou hath made re. 
demption possible through Jesus Christ, the 
Lamb of God, that takes away the sins of 
the world; we thank Thee that He laid down 
his life that we might be reconciled to do 
good and be redeemed forever. 

Wilt Thou forgive us, our Father, for stu. 
pid human pride that lets us make the same 
mistakes again and again, generation by 
generation, civilization by civilization, that 
trusts in the institutions of men, and the 
programs of men, and the systems of men. 

Oh, Father, don’t let us make that mis 
take today. Thou has blessed our Nation 
beyond the wildest dreams, and yet we go 
on in our pride, in our indifference to Thee, 
and, our Father, we pray that Thou wilt 
bring upon us a spirit of repentance and 
confession of our sins and acknowledgment 
of our desperate need of Jesus Christ in this 


day. Help us to see, our Father, the things — 


Thou art trying to teach us in this world. 
We cry peace, peace, when there is m0 
peace and can be no.paece, if we will no 
accept the Prince of Peace. 
So we dedicate ourselves to Him this 
morning, the One who shall have a name 
that is above eyery name, and that at the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow of the 


things up in heaven, the things on the earth, | 


and the things under the earth, and every 

tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ & 

Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

- We dedicate ourselves to Him, our Saviour, 

our Lord, our God. ae 
We pray that He shall march through these 





halls this day and through our nations, that 


men will see Him, and love Him, and 
Him, and obey Him. 


We ask this in His name and for His sake, — 
Amen. 74 
Senator Cartson. We are very fortunalé 
to have one of the Nation’s outstanding busi- — 
ness executives as speaker. He has taken# 
very active interest in Christian lay “a 






past president of the General Electric Co., ai 
president of the program known as People & 
People, Inc., since 1956 when offs 
Eisenhower invited some very outs 
leaders of the United States to the . 
House conference on a _ people-to- 
This morning I give you the president @ 
the people-to-people program, Mr. 
E. Wilson. x . 
Mr. Wi.son. Mr. Vice President, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is more than an inspiration 0 
attend an early morning meeting to invoke 
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the blessings of Almighty God on the work of 
our President, his colleagues in the adminis- 
tration, the Congress, the courts of justice, 
the dedicated men and women in uniform, 
and all others having to do with the welfare 
and security of our Nation. . 

It is almost symbolic of the spiritual her- 
itage of the American people who came from 
the Old Country to the New World seeking 
the right to worship their Maker as He was 
made known to them. From this right of 
religious freedom.-flows all the other liberties 
enjoyed by our countrymen, and unceasingly 
sought by the people of the earth every- 


ere. 
ws the last half century, as we look back, it 
is clear that mankind has been caught up 
in a conflict of ideologies, the forces of 
sheer materialism against the desire and 
right of individuals to seek life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness under the law. 

From our very beginning, at Plymouth, 
Jamestown, and so forth, and carried forward 
by the western pioneers, our history is re- 

with the theme. “This Nation Under 
God,” which Governor Daniels was supposed 
to develop—which theme he was supposed 
to develop a little later, and I am mighty 
sorry he can’t be with us. 

William Bradford remembered, as Gover- 
nor Clement said, that the Lord bade them 
to join themselves in the fellowship of the 
Gospel, to walk in all his ways made known. 

Today the moral responsibility of the indi- 
vidual human being is greater, perhaps, than 
ever before in history. He has lept forward 
into space with technological advances, 
challenging his spiritual ability to cope with 
them; he has found that materialism now 
threatens his very existence. He needs and 
he seeks a spiritual reawakening. ‘Through 
his own deeds he has come face to face with 
the divine admonition, Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you. Two 
generations have recognized the inherent 
truth in the Scriptures which tell us, he who 
lives by the sword, will perish by it. 

Governments cannot do for man that 
which he will not do for himself in his own 
heart and in his own home. 

Mr. Vice President, men will always be 
grateful to you for inspiring and 
the program of people-to-people communi- 
cation; to do for themselves what govern- 
ments have thus far been unable to do, 
try to bring about understanding and con- 
fidence between the everyday people of the 
world, which has now become one neighbor- 
hood with a known great common purpose, 
the Bible. a 

I, for one, have no fears tn open and 
honest comparison of the Communist way 
of life with that of free people. I welcome 
the exchange agreement recently announced 
between the United States and Russia. Let 
the scientist, the student, the teacher of 
each nation visit one another. Let us en- 
gage cultural activities, and let there be 
exhibitions and We have much 
to learn and to give, and nothing to fear. 
Let us know one another. This is the very 
essence of the people-to-people idea. 

Within the last 2 months, I think it is, 
Khrushchev laid bare the usual dauntlessness 
of communism and Communist leaders. 

It is a singular thing, it seems to me, 
that the Bible says nothing about belief 
in God. It simply says that not to do so 
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In the dark days before the Civil War 
when everything seemed lost, Fred Douglas 
was 5) very pessimistically to a very 
great audience in Rochester, N. Y., when 
one woman got up and stretching out her 
bony arms toward Douglas she said, “Fred- 
erick, is God. dead?” 

There is the crux of the whole matter. 
God is not dead, and we may be sure that 
Justice and right will prevail. Wrong is 
triumphant for a time, in too many parts 
of the world. Good causes may havg had 
many setbacks. It may seem that all that 
is right has been outmoded, but if you still 
believe God lives and reigns, you cannot 
despair. 

Many things have gone on in the world 
in the past two decades has led people to 
feel that men believe more in force than 
in righteousness. But God has not abdi- 
cated. He is still in control of things, 
be sure of that. It may even be that the 
world will have to suffer yet more before 
men feel as they should and place their 
utter dependence in God. 

There have been events in recent years 
that give us reason to believe the fear of 
God has so faded from the thoughts of men 
that not even the various rascals that walk 
the earth are afraid of God now. But I 
also firmly believe that humanity has been 
disclosing itself anew to us, and that these 
difficult times have reinterpreted God to us. 

We have come to feel that all that is best 
in life is lost to us unless the God who is 
on the throne of the universe, is one who 
will deal out justice to men. Sickened by 
brutal atrocities and impudent dishonesties, 
we have come to feel that God cannot be 
God unless he is angry at the blatantly wicked 
every day. 

The founders of America knew and pro- 
claimed that the American ideal would suc- 
ceed only insofar as the people of this Nation 
were themselves by inner dedication and dis- 
cipline governed and directed by the Al- 
mighty God. 

The time of our delivery from the chaos 
caused by the Communist system, with the 
consequent world turmoil, savage injustices 
and brutality, will be coincident with the 
acceptance by the people of the world of 
this same inner dedication and discipline, 
governed and directed by the God of their 
respective concepts of the Deity. 

Mr. Vice President, in recent days, 2, no 3, 
distinguished Americans, Adm. Lewis Strauss 
and Adlai Stevenson, and I think last night, 
Gov. Sherman Adams, have suggested that 
the time has come when men of good will 
from the nations of the earth, meet under 
nongovernmentai auspices to engage in frank 
and full discussions of how mankind may 


‘find a safe-conduct pass into the new and 


unexplored: world now opening by the un- 
locking of the atom piercing of space. With~ 
these suggestions I heartily concur, and I 
think you may recall, sir, that as early as 
last June we offered the facilities of the 
People to People Foundation to carry for- 
ward Admiral Strauss’ original suggestion, 
made months earlier. 

Such a meeting of these people of the 
world would permit each person to speak as 
@ human being, rather than as a member 
of a government team instructed to reach 
preconceived conclusions for transient prop- 
aganda purposes, of which I think the world 
is sick and tired. This would truly be a 
parliament of people seeking guidance of 


the Almighty to guide their respective gov- 


ernments into new and sure pathways of 
peace. 

We know, Mr. Vice President, how close 
such a mission is to your heart. Further, 
Iam happy to report that men of good will 
of every’ political and every re- 
ligious belief with whom I have discussed 
the matter, concur that only through such 
@ parliament of the people will the yearn- 
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ings and wishes of mankind for peace be- 
come fully known and workable. 

This we must do soon. . 

In conclusion, as one not unfamiliar with 
the harnessing of energy for the benefit of 
mankind, may I say how deeply impressed 
I am with those skills of Russia and Amer- 
ica which have put man-made satellites into 
outer space. May the cosmic observations 
both help man and humble man. But let 
us never forget, however high or however 
fast they travel around the globe toward the 
moon and the stars, that there in the outer 
regions of the constellations, there is God, 
still ruling the domain beyond man, to 
judge and to love. 

May he bless us here this morning, and 
always. [Applause.] 

Senator CarLtson. Thank you, Mr. Wilson, 
for that forceful and thought-provoking 
message. 

All of us regret that the President was 
indisposed this morning and unable to be 
with us, and I would like to take a little 
time presenting the next speaker, but I am 
not going to do it except in this way, the 
Vice President of the United States. 

Vice President Nixon. Senator Carlson, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
at this point in the program I know that 
most of that are here from Government of- 
fices must get back to the office, and those 
who are here attending the conference must 
get on with the business of the conference. 


Senator CARLSON asked me to respond on 
behalf of all the guests this morning for the 
hospitality we have received, and I welcome 
that opportunity. 

In fact, I have attended many of these 
breakfasts over the years, and they are al- 
ways an inspiration, and I think this one 
ranks among the very best of them all. 

I would like to say there is only one point I 
should call the attention of the committee 
to on arrangements for a meeting like this 
in which we have the sponsorship of Chris- 
tian organizations, that there should be no 
discrimination. 

In that respect I know that out in the 
West we are very proud of our products, our 
farm products, and yet consider this break- 
fact that we had. We had Florida grape- 
fruit; we had Virginia ham; Georgia grits; 
North Carolina sausage, and Delaware eggs. 
In fact, about the only product you al- 
lowed California to furnish was to pay the 
check. [Laughter.] 

So as a fellow Californian may I say, we 
are deeply appreciative, and we only suggest 
that in the next 5 years we would at least 
like to be able to furnish the strawberries 
on top of the grapefruit. 

Now may I say just a word with regard 
to the very elegant comments that have 
been ma ie by Mr. Wilson. 

As you of course know, he was discussing 
not the activities of the Government in 
which we have an exchange program, of 
which the latest agreement between the So- 
viet Union and the United States was an 
example, but he was speaking of a much 
broader type of exchange, and in the long 
runm-much more important and more lasting, 
the exchange of people that occurs as a re- 
sult of voluntary activities on the part cf 
nongovernment organizations in this coun- 
try and in the other countries throughout 
the world. I cannot eniphasize how im- 
portant this work is. I cannot emphasize 
how much you, individually, can contribute 
to the cause of peace and understanding by 
supporting the People to People program 
which Mr. Wilson so elegantly represents. 

And in that connection I would like to 
underscore what he said with regard to the 
great challenge which faces the. free world 
and the people who want to be free through- 
out the world on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain today. 
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We hear a lot of pessimistic talk these days 
about the problems we have in the United 
States and in the other parts of the world. 
People are concerned about economic condi- 
tions; they are concerned because of the 
terrible potentialities of atomic warfare, the 
new missiles that may destroy us with very 
little warning, if any. 

All of these are problems which they think 
make this possibly the worse of all possible 
times in which to live. But I think that, 
too, we should all recognize that we couldn’t 
have a better time, a more challenging time, 
in which to live on this continent and in 
this world, because the opportunities that 
we have today have been unequaled in tHe 
history of the world. 

Consider, for instance, the food that we 
have today. We become concerned some- 
times about surplus of food that we have, 
which is, I believe, one of Secretary Benson’s 
major problems and ours as Americans. And 
yet all you have to do is to look back through 
history to know that for centuries men were 
wondering where they could find enough in 
the way of agricultural products to take care 
of minimum needs of the people of the world. 

As a result, not only of new inventions in 
the field of agriculture but in other areas, 
for the first time in recorded history, in our 
time of being, the people of the world have 
within their power the resources to clothe 
and feed and house all the 2 billion people 
on this earth at some decent minimum 
standard. This is, then, acclaimatory in one 
respect, and in this whole area of war and 
peace the very fact that we are today dis- 
cussing the possibility of great nations end- 
ing the threat of war, the fact that war itself 
has become so terrible, its anticipation and 
its possibilities, indicate what the oppor- 
tunity is for us in this Nation to help lead 
the world to an era in which we can settle 
our differences at the conference table rather 
than on the battlefield. 

Now I say that type of challenge is one 
we should enjoy meeting; it is one in which 
we appreciate the opportunity for leader- 
ship which may have been placed upon us, 
and I would only close by suggesting that 
we can and will meet this challenge, pro- 
vided we have the inner strength which has 
made America the great country it is to- 
day, and which we need above everything 
else if we are to survive against others in the 
world, particularly leaders and. not people, 
but others who are dedicated not to peace, 
not to freedom for all, but two world domi- 
nation, because, make no mistake about it, 
whatever we may think of the ideology of 
those who lead the Communist world, they 
know what they want; they believe in it; 
they are dedicated; they are willing to make 
any sacrifice to gain their end, so what we 
need on our side is the same dedication; the 
same belief in our religious principles, and 
the same willingness to sacrifice economical- 
ly, anything, in order not to dominate the 
world but in order that all peoples will have 
the opportunity to national independence, 
to freedom, and the opportunity to live in 
peace with each other. 

Now this is a great principle, a great chal- 
lenge for all of us, and I know that the fact 
that this conference will be held here in 
Washington, will be a splendid influence in 
stre hening the resolve of those of us in 
Government who provide the leadership that 
America and the free world needs today. 

We thank you for coming, and we wish 
you well during the course of your stay 
here. [Applause.] 

Senator Carison. Thank you, Mr. Vice 
President. We very much appreciate your 
attendance, and the splendid remarks you 
have made. 

I suggest now that we all rise and we will 
have the Hallelujah Chorus sung by the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Fague Springman, 
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I think it was wonderful of them to come 
over today, and we will remain standing then 
for the closing prayer by Mr. Abraham Ver- 
eide. 

(Allelujah Chorus by the University of 
Maryland Choir.) ; 

Mr. VEREIDE: Eternal God, Hallelujah, we 
sing, we say, we pray, for God eternally 
reigneth, and we thank Thee this morning 
for meeting with us, charging and recharg- 
ing our batteries and strengthening us for 
the task ahead. In Thy presence there are 
no wants; by Thy grace we walk forth with 
a conscientiousness of Thee, and pray Thy 
presence hour by hour, trusting Thee for 
wisdom, for power, for love, for the sound 
mind for every situation, and unto Thee 
we give all the praise; our Father, who now, 
oh God, we trust for thy special touch upon 
our President; help him, O God; bless him 
and keep him, and our Secretary of State, 
and all our officials, that they may serve 
Thee and serve this Nation. 

(The Lord’s Prayer.) 





Judge Hand on Judicial Powers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Evening Star for Feb- 
ruary 12, 1958, there appears an article 
by the able columnist Dorothy Thomp- 
son entitled “Judge Hand on Jtdicial 
Powers.” In this article Miss Thompson 
discusses some matters of the highest 
importance and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article. 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUDGE HAND ON JUDICIAL PoOwERS—FAMED 
Jurist SEEN SUPPORTING ARGUMENT INTE- 
GRATION DECISION Was A USURPATION 
Support from an unexpected quarter has 

come for those who have maintained that 

the Supreme Court’s decision on school seg- 
regation was a usurpation of legislative 
power. The person is none other than the 
great liberal jurist, Judge Learned Hand, 
who has just completed delivering the Oliver 

Wendell Holmes lectures at the Harvard 

Law School where he has long been some- 

thing of a patron saint. 

Judge Hand did not base his argument 
on whether the 14th amendment does or 
should make school segregation unconstitu- 
tional as a denial of equal rights. Rather, 
he holds, the Court is not wise or compe- 
tent to make such a decision. It is a 
political question that should be left to a 
political forum (Congress) for resolution. 

His position, as unfolded in his lectures, 
is that an arbiter is necessary in a gov- 
ernment of three separate powers; that we 
are fortunate that the courts have assumed 
this role; but that it must be exercised 
within certain traditions and limits. 

In his second lecture he presented both 
viewpoints regarding the Court’s function: 
The one that the Court has the duty of 
striking down a statute if it does not com- 
mend itself to the Court’s notion of jus- 
tice; the other that the Court’s job is to 
keep Congress and the States within their 
accredited authority. He traced the rise 
and fall of both concepts during the past 


or means should, in his opinion, be 
in judicial review so long as they are 
the legislative power. 

He argued that a legislature is com 


to make choices for many individuals ang 


the means involve intricate compromises, 4 
court could not invalidate a choice of meang 
without putting itself in the same 
and declaring whether the legislature’s sup. 
stitute is what the court would have coined 
to meet the occasion, under which view 
legislature’s power is limited by the “right. 
ness” of the adjustments it prescribes, 

For the courts to pass on the merits of 
legislation (according to their own ideas 
of “right” and “wrong”) is, he argued, “s 
patent usurpation.” It makes the Supreme 
Court a third legislative chamber. 

Judge Hand has long been consistent ip 
this concept, but he has been so 
with a liberal outlook that his judicial views 
have been overlooked. He was critical of 
the Supreme Court when it threw out New 
Deal statutes—and on the same ground 
that it was not the Court’s business to de. 
cide on the merits of social and economig 
legislation. The political champions of that 
legislation then hailed his views because they 
bolstered their own aims. It is somewhat 
sardonic that the same people, when Judge 
Hand maintains his position in a case where 
the Court has taken a legislative initiatiye 
of which they approve, should be startled, 

But there is a very real constitutional 


crisis In America, in which the frontiers of — 


the traditional division and checks and bal- 
ances to powers are becoming extremely 
blurred. 

If the Supreme Court is more and more 
assuming a legislative function, so is the 
Presidency. Especially in foreign affairs, the 
United States Senate is steadily declining in 
power. 

Congress, whose Members alone are elected 


by the people, is yielding to an appointive © 


cabinet bureaucracy and a presidentially ap- 
pointed court, while public opinion, as rep. 
resented and recorded by organized interest 
groups, plays a greater role than the views 
actually recorded in elections. 

On this matter there is much to think 
about. 


President Eisenhower tends to put restric. 


tions. on the use of the powers that have 
gravitated to the White House. He is criti- 
cized for not being a strong President. But 
one may well ask what would happen 6 
individual American liberties were a strong 
President fully to the powers that 


have accumulated to that office, backed bys — 
political, 


Supreme Court that shares his 
economic, and sociological views. 





Tribute to Mrs. Andrew Dahl, a Leader ia 


the Cooperative and Rural Electrifica: 


tion Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 


_IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS” 


Thursday, February 13,1958 «~~ 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I & 










unanimous consent to have printed it” 


the Appendix of the Recorp an 
entitled “Grandmother Enjoys Aidi 
Cooperative Causes.” The article 

written by Robert Meloon, of the Mai 
son (Wis.) Capital Times, and was P 
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decades, but made it clear that the secong 
view is his own, and that almost any statute 
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in the Februray 1958 issue of Mon- 
ural Electric News. 
The subject of the article is Mrs. 


Andrew Dahl, of Dagmar, Mont. She is 

ized as a leader in the cooperative 
and rural electrification movement, not 
only in Montana, but throughout the 
rest of the West. 

For many years it has been my privi- 
Jege to know and to work with Senator 
and Mrs. Dahl. ‘They have been in the 
forefront of the grand old fight for de- 
cent living conditions among farmers, 
for development of the Nation’s re- 
sources, and for a better way of life in 
rural America. 2 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
GRANDMOTHER ENJOYS Work AIDING 
COOPERATIVE CAUSES 


(Eorror’s Nore.—Through hard work and a 
crusading spirit, Mrs. Andrew Dahl, of Dag- 
mar, Mont., vice president of the Sheridan 
County Electric Co-op of Medicine Lake, 
continues to rack up honors in the rural 
electric field. The newest is her appointment 
as the first woman director on the board of 
the Wisconsin Electric Cooperative of Madi- 
son, Wis. The WEC is a group of rural elec- 
trics of 12 States banded together to purchase 
materials and service as 1 unit. The follow- 
ing interview was by Robert Meloon, of the 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, when Mrs. 
Dahl was there for her first meeting as a 
director.) 

(By Robert Meloon) 

A grandmother of 14 children is the first 
woman member of the board of directors of 
the Wisconsin Electric Cooperative and the 
first Montana member. 

Mrs. Andrew Dahl, Dagmar, Mont., was offi- 
cially accepted Tuesday as a member of the 
board at its quarterly meeting here. 

Montana is one of the dozen States that 
buy some of the services of the WEC. But 
Montana was not represented on the board 
until this year, when the patrons there voted 
approval and bought the necessary capital 
stock in the organizatidn. 

Wisconsin Electric Cooperative is the only 
regional electrical-cooperative that. goes over 
State borders m 4 program of this nature. 

Mrs. Dahl is vice president of the Sheridan 
Electric Cooperative, Medicine Lake, Mont., 
an organization she has served for 16 years 
asa director. 4 

She has been a delegate to State, regional, 
and national meetings, including conferences 
in Washington three times. She is also on 
the legislative committee for the Montana 
State Association of Rural Electric Coopera- 
tives and a director on the Northwest Public 
Power Association. 

Mrs. Dah] has been involved in cooperative 
Work for over 25-years. 

“I became interested because I was in hopes 
that through the building of rural electricity 
we could get away from the drudgery that 
attends work on the farm,” she said. 

‘And I. believe that, for the most part, we 
have done just that,” Mrs. Dahl added. 

Mrs. Dah! said it is not uncommon these 
days for women to be involved actively in 
Cooperative work. 


She cited Justine Parks, who has been a 
national director 
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She says that women’s involvement in co- 
operative work is “a matter of evolution.” 
She cited women in science and politics as 
having similar groundbreaking tasks to get 
established without discrimination. 

But, she added, she has had a lot of sup- 
port at home. 

Her husband has just completed his 14th 
year as a State senator in Montana and 
comes in close contact with electric 
cooperatives. 

“Of course, when you are involved in work 
which takes a lot.of time and traveling, it’s 
important that your husband and family be 
sympathetic and cooperative,” she pointed 
out. 

Although there may be some hardships 
in her work, Mrs. Dahl calls it very reward- 
ing. 
“I just delight in it. I’ve never worked 
so hard at anything, but I’d do it all over 
again.” 

She forecasts that heating with electricity 
will become universal within 10 years. She 
said fieldmen. of the cooperative have told 
her this. 

“Anything is possible electrically,” she 
said. “The way we're moving, a year can 
make a great difference.” 

“Heating with electricity compares very 
favorably with oil heating,” Mrs. Dahl con- 
tended. She stated it’s cleaner, simpler, 
safer and cheaper. 

When Mrs. Dahl, who lives with her hus- 
band on a 640-acre farm, was elected last 
October to the WEC board, she had five 
children and 13 grandchildren. 

A daughter presented her with a 14th 
grandchild on Thanksgiving night. 





A Plan for Producing Significant 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


' OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an article entitled “A Plan for 
Producing Significant Research,” pre- 
pared by Dr. Albert E. Sobel, director, 
department of biochemistry, the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn, which I read with 
profound interest and which is worthy of 
deep consideration. 

The article follows: 

A Pian For Propuctnc SIGNIFICANT RE- 
SEARCH—THE PROFESSIONAL SCIENTIST IN 
INSTITUTIONS WHOSE PrrMaRY PuRPOSE Is 
To DreveLop NEw KNOWLEDGE 

(By Albert E..Sobel) 

The appearance of man-made moons shot 
up from the USSR dramatically highlights 
the problem of the development of new 
knowledge in the United States of America. 
The situation can be summed up with the 
statement that the professional, as a rule, 
beats the amateur. In the modern sense, we 
have neither positions nor institutions whose 
primary task is to develop new knowledge. 
Thus we have no professional science. We 
have a fairly good training program for de< 
veloping scientists but, after they have been 
trained, we have no positions for them as 
creative scientists. They are either em- 





- ployed by industry to develop commercial 


products or in medical institutions to find 
a@ cure for some disease, or they may obtain 
a teaching position at some university. In 
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all these places creative research occupies a 
secondary role. The net return of funda- 
mental knowledge compared to the talent in- 
vested is insignificant. 

Until recently, this method worked, but 
the development of the professional scientist 
in the Soviet Union, placed in institutions 
whose primary object is to develop new 
knowledge, renders our present method as 
obsolete as was the bow and arrow when 
gunpowder was invented and applied to war- 
fare. 

Historically, there was an example of pro- 
fessional science organization in the United 
States, established by private funds. In 1902 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search was organized for the development of 
new knowledge. In the next few years, 
about 12 keymen were employed to search 
for new knowledge in the medical area. 
Each one of these men had an appropriate 
number of associates, assistants, and techni- 
cal services; the administration’s role was to 
create psychological and physical conditions 
for the development of new knowledge. These 
men were amply paid to provide a high stand- 
ard of living. The accomplishments of these 
few men, during 25 years of operation under 
this system, changed medical history 
throughout the world. To cite a few exam- 
ples: D. D. van Slyke, practically singlehand- 
ed, created the science of clinical chemistry 
which is now an integral part of medicine and 
has saved innumerable lives. Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner established the knowledge of blood- 
groups and immuno-chemistry. This laid the 
foundation for blood transfusions and a bet- 
ter understanding of vaccination. The indi- 
cations are that this fundamental work will 
continue to serve as a reservoir for other 
practical applications. Dr. Alexis Carrel con~- 
tributed significantly to the field of tissue 
culture from which an untold number of dis- 
coveries were derived: The Salk vaccine is 
based on this knowledge. Dr. P. A. Levene, a 
giant intellect, elucidated the structure of 
nucleic acid which is the basic unit of hered- 
ity, viruses, and is involved in the synthesis 
of proteins. Dr. J. Loeb laid a better founda- 
tion for the understanding of proteins which 
are the key materials of life. 


Later, this program became diluted by a 
departure from the original principles, re- 
sulting in a lower production of basic knowl- 
edge, and, thus this scientific institution, al- 
though still outstanding, no longer serves as 
an example of an ideal professional scientific 
organization. This example serves to illus- 
trate, however, that science on a professional 
basis in a free society will be highly creative. 

The proposal which I have in mind is to 
establish productive scientific study organ- 
ized around a relatively small number of 
unusually gifted investigators; about a hun- 
dred of them in each of ten new institutions 
covering various branches of knowledge. 
Each one of these scientists should have an 
appropriate number of assistants, and, in 
addition, should have immediate access to 
various technical services, such as libraries, 
glassblowers’ and toolmakers’ workshops, 
and an administration whose purpose is the 
maintenance of conditions under which the 
search for knowledge functions most 
effectively. 

The key scientists should possess minimum 
qualifications, such as an extremely high 
intellect, proven talent, and first-rate train- 
ing. They should each receive a salary of 
$40,000 a year or more, commensurate with 
the importance of their work to the nation, 
so that they could be drawn from any field 
of activity, including industry, and assure 
a continuity of effort. 

Such development would be a tangible 
sign for every gifted young man and woman 
in this country that the development of 
new knowledge pays off. This would provide 
an incentive for our youth to undertake the 
study of science as a career. There would 
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be an overflow of gifted, well-trained in- 
vestigators, assuring qualified personnel for 
our industry, teaching and project solution 
teams (i. e., missiles, cancer, etc.). 

I believe that such development in our 
scientific setup would cause a snow-balling 
effect resulting in reforms in our educational 
system since, once it is realized that there 
are places to go to in science with self-respect 
and pay, there is a good reason for under- 
taking such training and maintaining such 
activity. 

The introduction of professional scientists 
functioning in institutions whose primary 
objective is to develop new knowledge is 
suggested for three reasons. 1) to provide 
new knowledge at a faster rate; 2) to re- 
inforce our existing facilities for the devel- 
opment of knowledge, both in industry and 
at the universities; 3) to inspire our youth 
to engage in science as a career. Our present 
universities and industrial development 
methods are essentially sound and should 
be kept intact and, in fact, they will be re- 
inforced by the stimulus of new knowledge 
from the professional scientists, just as they 
will, in turn, stimulate the professional 
scientist. “They have done a good job and 
will continue to do an even beter job, once 
we have proper scientific activities that feed 
new solutions into existing problems and 
create new projects. 

The value of such professional science for 
the United States would be that, when the 
Russians shoot up a sputnik, instead of 
merely imitating this accomplishment, we 
would be in a position to make their ac- 
complishments obsolete. For example, @ 
better understanding of gravity, or social 
psychology could render the threat of the 
sputniks obsolete. In peace, the foundation 
for better living and health would be 
created. 

The introduction of professional science 
led by the gifted of the nation under con- 
ditions that will promote the more rapid 
exploration of new knowledge is a test of 
the flexibility of our system and is, in my 
opinion, an essential factor for the protection 
and further evolution of the way of life we 
all hold so dear. 


A Modernized Postal Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
modernization of our postal operations 
would go a long way toward solving our 
deficit in that department. It is esti- 
mated that it would cost from $700 mil- 
lion to 1 billion to bring about a complete 
modernization. 

Congress has not voted any Federal 
funds for the construction of post-office 
buildings since 1938 and there is no rea- 
son to believe, in view of the great de- 
mands for funds for defense and other 
domestic programs, that we can expect 
the reenactment of a building program. 
It was for this reason that I offered an 
amendment to increase the first-class 
postage to 5 cents and set aside 1 cent 
of the receipts from nonlocal mail for a 
fund for modernization of our postal 
operations. 

The Post Office Department handled 
60 billion pieces of mail in 1957 and pres- 
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ent estimates are it will handle 6312 bil- 
lion pieces of mail in 1958. 

As our population increases, it will not 
be long until the Post Office Department 
will be handling 75 billion pieces of mail 
annually. ) 

Recently there have been many articles 
and editorials written in support of my 
program and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Cleveland Press of February 7, 
1958] 
CARLSON PosTAL PLAN WOULD MODERNIZE MAIL 
SERVICE 


A postal-rate plan which in a sense is self- 
liquidating has been suggested by Senator 
FraNK CARLSON, Of Kansas. It appeals to 
us as a sound way to end both deficits and 
controversy. 

The rate bill as it now stands would boost 
letter rates to 4 cents, with increases also 
in second- and third-class mail charges. It 
would increase postal revenue $500 million 
a year but this sum falls short of the deficit. 
So a 5-cent letter rate has been asked, rais- 
ing another $175 million a year. 

CaRLSON would set aside this $175 million 
for 5 years as a fund to modernize and 
mechanize the postal service. 

Under this plan the Post Office would con- 
tinue to run a deficit temporarily but mech- 
anizations should cut costs and put the 
mails on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Commercial interests have based their op- 
position to rate increases on the theory they 
were being taxed to pay for an outmoded 
and unnecessarily costiy system. 

CARLSON’s plan tacitly accepts that criti- 
cism and proposes to act on it. The opposi- 
tion of these commercial interests now 
should logically be withdrawn. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
January 26, 1958] 


SUMMERFIELD THE SALESMAN 


Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield is 
to be congratulated for showing how much 
more defense we could have with the mil- 
lions now pouring down the drain of post 
Office deficits. 

Stamps are so far from paying mail costs 
that income taxes are diverted into the post 
office. A submarine powered by atomic en- 
ergy costs. about $40 million, but we could 
have 17 more of them by merely shifting 
the full cost of mail to those who use the 
mails. 

It seems to us to be first-class salesman- 
ship for the Postmaster General to translate 
postal deficits into defense hardware. Per- 
haps Senators have abnormal reactions. We 
are told that nine members of the Post 
Office Committee heard Mr. Summerfield 
without enthusiasm. 

But the Postmaster General may reach 
over the héads of Senators to the public that 
elects them with such methods. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958] 
Postal RATEs 


Postmaster General Summerfield’s request 
that Congress raise postal rates before grant- 
ing raises to postal workers is a reasonable 
one. To vote a pay increase without also 

definite action to reduce the already 
formidable postal deficit would be utterly 
reckless. The deficit already is running more 
than half a billion dollars a year and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Summerfield, may soar to near the 
billion-dollar mark unless drastic remedial 
action is taken soon. e 


The administration has suggested 9 pay 
hike of approximately 6 percent for i 
and classified employees. The Senate Ojyy 
Service Committee, however, has recom. 
mended a 7.5-percent raise, with a specig; 
$240-a-year bonus for postal workers for the 
next 3 years. This bonus plan would 
the cost to such an extent that another Preg. 
dential veto of postal pay might result, Jp 


fact, the whole pay program would be put 
in peril if, in addition to voting a too-costly 
pay schedule, Congress failed to raise posta) 


rates at this session. The two sub 

definitely related and call for parallel 

lative action. 

[From the Charleston (S. C.) News ang 
Courier of January 24, 1958} 


THe 5-CENT STAMP AND THE UNITED Stare © 


DOLE 
WaSHINGTON.—It could be that the S=¢ent 
stamp, as requested in the President’s 
rather than the traditional 5-cent cigar, is 
what the country really needs. 
This is not a popular proposition, 


I expect from experience that several dozen — 


persons will spend postage, wire costs, and 
phone charges to upbraid me for the heresy, 
But these protests are too much. They only 
serve to prove the case. ‘ 
The 5-cent stamp would be pregnant with 
meaning. It would signal the liberation of 
millions of Americans from this form of Fed- 
eral dole. It would represent an act—hoy 


different from the torrents of words—by | 


which we showed a willingness to pay a 
you go. It would strike a blow for the lib. 


erty of our children whom, poor innocent © 


souls, we have already enslaved with debis 
which are simply incomprehensible. 

And if, as I anticipate, the dead cats fiy 
wherever this piece gets read, they will be 
flung by organized pressure groups who have 


a sizable financial interest in letting the gen- | 


eral taxpayer pick up the postal costs, o 
part of them. 

My prejudice in favor of American business 
enterprise has never been concealed in this 
or any other place. But the country is too 


~ much ruled by pressure groups, and this is 


@ convenient time to say so. 


If Congress turns down the Presidents 


proposal (as seems all too likely unless Con- 
gressmen hear from casual as well as.com- 
mercial mail users), it will not be because 


the plan lacks merit. It will be because too 


many of us in this burgeoning welfare sta 
have become lotus eaters and have lost the 
will to come home to reality. 

The best reason for supporting the Pres 
dent’s stamp proposal is that it is not a soli- 
tary or arbitrary item of the budget. 


belongs to a cluster of items which, incredi- | 


ble as it seems, appears to hark back to Ike’ 
first term when he promised to clean Up 


the mess because it was time for a change 


from the New Deal. 


The Government Voesn’t Create Wealth. 
or Jobs : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I i 
that some of the Democrat prophets 
doom are already to the forefron 
having the people believe a major 
pression is already underway. 
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of course, I note that these same 
Democrat gloom prophets do not tell the 


people that, in the late after the 
‘Democrats been in power for 7 years, 
‘they still had approximately 9 million 
unemp! 


oyed people. 
Mr. John S. Knight, editor of the Chi- 


~ cago Daily News, in his editorial on 


February 8, had some very interesting 
comments on the Government’s role in 


the economy. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Stump Can’T BE CURED BY POLITICAL 
« , PANACEAS 
(By John S. Enight) 

Atpert Gore, the personable junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, has announced that he 
is introducing a “full employment bill” 
designed to head off “a catastrophe to our 

try.” 
CNensvor GORE says he ts distressed by 
“having seen thousands of my fellow Ten- 
nesseans standing for hours in the cold and 
rain to obtain small allotments of surplus 

The Senator adds, however, that his pro- 
posed legislation should not be construed as 
“, forecast on my part of a major depres- 
sion in the offing.” ; 

He agrees, too, with Senator Roprert Kerr, 
the Oklahoma oil millionaire, that the 
administration deliberately 
brought on the current reeession with a 
tight money policy. 

The Gore thesis is that he sees grave dan- 
ger signals; that the Government has 
greater powers for averting an economic 
disaster than ever before and that the 
country owes job opportunities to those who 
want to work. 

Now I like Apert Gorn, who, in many 
ways, is an exceedingly bright young man. 
But I think his basie premise is wrong. 
For the Government doesn’t ereate wealth 


or jobs. 

On the contrary, through punitive taxa- 
tion and galling restrictions, it tends rather 
to destroy individual initiative and dry up 
venture capital. 

Eyen in the Roosevelt days when millions 
were spent to provide jobs through WPA 
and PWA, unemployment just prior to 
World War Il was twice as high as it is 
today. 3 

Despite the leaf raking and leaning on 


_ shovels, many useful projeets were built in 


those days with Government funds. But 
the net reduction in unemployment was 
unimpressive. 

The real job buildup didn’t come until 


’ after Pear] Harbor. 


CHEAPER CREDIT POLICY WILL MAKE ITSELF FELT 
What men like Senators Gore and KErR 
forget is that we have a profit-and-loss econ- 
omy. We are presently in the loss or down- 
ward cycle. 
What is happening today was easily fore- 


. Seeable a long time ago. 


The tight-money policy of the present ad- 
Ministration, as Senator Kure calls it, was 
actually a series of moves by the Federal 
Reserve’ Board to combat a growing and 
highly dangerous inflation. 


ie mae ot = economy. - But, in 
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For despite the managed money theories 
of modern economists, the immutable laws 
of supply and demand still give direction to 
the course of the Nation’s business. 


UNIONS INSTITUTE WAGE-PRICE SPIRAL 


‘The second factor which Gore and Kerr 
overlook, as do all self-proclaimed liberals, 
is the farce of what is sometimes naively 
ealled collective bargaining. 

For instance, when the union confronts 
United States Steel with a set of demands, 
the_company either capitulates or takes a 
short strike. 

In either event, the ultimate settlement is 
a victory for the union. This means the 
company pays more to its workers, either 
directly or through so-called fringe benefits. 

So the company promptly raises its prices 
on steel, thus affecting the prices 9f hundreds 
of items which the consumer warits to buy. 

The same performance is usually dupli- 
cated in Walter Reuther’s bargaining with 
the giant automobile companies, although 
this year the automotive industry seems de- 
termined to stand up against Reuther’s new 
profit-sharing gimmick. 

The small businessman of manufacturer, 
lacking the economic strength of United 
States Steel of General Motors, is always a 
pushover for the unions. ; 

With them, it’s either pay up or get out 
of business. 

In the latter case, it spells the growing 
but tragic concentration of wealth and power 
in too few hands. 


PLEAS FOR RESTRAINT COMPLETELY UNHEEDED 


Now, as might have been expected, the 
pay-and-pass-on philosophy is meeting with 
stern consumer resistance. . 

People want to buy and their purchasing 
power is still very high. But when prices 
rise to what they consider an exhorbitant 
figure, they defer the purchases of the arti- 
cles or products they do not need. 

This is a perfectly normal reaction which 
the unions and business should recognize. 
But neither labor nor the manufacturers paid 
the slightest heed to President Eisenhower’s 
several pleas for more restraint in union 
giemands and the pricing of goods. 

So business is off. And it will continue 
to be off until such time as more old cars 
and television sets wear out. 

Unlike Senator Gore, I see nothing un- 
natural of catastrophic about what is hap- 
pening. X 

In due time, the business cycle will again 
move upward—perhaps even to loftier peaks 
than before. 


BUYERS’ RESISTANCE HAS DOUBLE MOTIVE 


This is not a planned recession, as Senator 
Kerr would have you believe. 

I asked Harlow Curtice of General. Motors 
2 or 3 months ago if the leveling-off factor 
might not actually be a wholesome readjust- 
ment. 

“Hell no,” he replied. “I’m a full em- 
ployment man myself.” 

But I say business is off because the con- 
sumers bought too many goods in too short 
atime. In some cases, installment payments 
actually exceeded the individual’s disposable 
Income. 

The other contributing factor to the pres- 
ent recession is that the consumer, caught 
between labor’s demands and the industry’s 


higher prices, has been resisting the price 
trend. 


This is the only way the consumer can 
protect himself. Unhappily, the more he 
resists, the worse business becomes until such 
time as his needs create a new wave of buy- 
ing activity. - 

But where, § tor Gore, does the Govern- 
ment come in? 

What can it do to provide the job oppor- 
tunities you say the country owes the man 
who wants to work? 
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Public works? Leaf raking? A new Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps? The actual financ- 
ing of business in trouble? - 

All of these palliatives would be hopeless- 
ly ineffective. 

It would be better by far to apply the anti- 
trust laws to our labor monopolies, as well 
as to big business, and in this way strive to 
create an atmosphere of restraint on both 
sides. 


ANOTHER PRICE PUSH COULD BRING A PANIC 


When the consumer is unable or unwill- 
ing to buy, fewer goods are sold, plants close 
down, and unemployment rises. 

Pricing goods out of the market place is the 
surest way to promote an economic relapse. 

But the unions are back again this year 
with demands which, if granted in the key 
industries, could push this recession into a 
real panic. 

The Government intervention demanded 
by Senator Gore won’t create jobs or bring 
about a buying rush. 

The factors which control the state of 
our economy are far more basic than that, 

So let’s stop demagoguing, Senator, and de- 
vote your acknowledged talents to getting at 
the root of the trouble instead of spraying 
the leaves of our economy with Government 
fertilizer. 





UNICO National Scholarship Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial which appeared in 
the Hudson Dispatch on February i0, 
1958. The editorial gives recognition 
to the great strides made in recent years 
by UNICO National, and especially 
stresses the leading part played by the 
Hudson County, N. J., chapters of this 
organization. The editorial follows: 

There are few, if any, American civic or- 
ganizations that have developed more im- 
portantly in the past few years than UNICO 
National. 

And Hudson County chapters of UNICO 
have taken a leading part in this growth. 
The name of the organization explains its 
ideals. U is for unity, N is for neighborli- 
ness, I is for integrity, C is for charity and 
O is for opportunity. 

North Hudson chapter of UNICO will seek 
to raise money at a dinner dance on Sunday 
night at State Garden, Union City, for an 
ambitious scholarship fund, according to an- 
nouncement by George Florio, chairman of 
the chapter’s Scholarship Fund Committee. 

The $1,000 scholarship award is to become 
an annual event and will fittingly bear the 
name of the first president of North Hudson 
Chapter, District Court Judge Alfred M. 
Cozzi of West New York, who made an envi- 
able reputation on the bench, both as North 
Hudson District Court jurist and, after the 
merger, as a@ member of Hudson District 
Court bench. 

The scholarship, the first of which is to be 
given in June, will go to some worthy and 
needy graduate of a secondary school in 
North Hudson who, without such assistance, 
would possibly be denied the opportunity to 
go to college. 

So that the awards will be made with ab- 
solue impartiality over the coming years, a 
committee from the professional, business 
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and industrial life of North Hudson will be 
selected to decide who is most qualified, un- 
der the rules, for the scholarship. None of 
the committee members can be members of 
UNICO. 

This is one of various civic activities un- 
dertaken by North Hudson Chapter under 
the presidency of Norman V. Lionetti. 

Mr. Lionetti’s brother, Tommy Leonetti 
of Hit Parade fame, will be a stellar at- 
traction at the dinner Sunday night. Tom- 
my uses e instead of i as the first vowel of 
his surname. 


Bank Auditing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following very clear analysis of 
various systems of bank examination, as 
presented before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency on February 
5, 1958, by Stanley E. Shirk, chairman 
of the committee on bank auditing of 
the American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants: 

TESTIMONY OF STANLEY E. SHIRK, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON BANK AUDITING OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS, BEFORE THE HOUSE Com- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, FEB- 
RUARY 5, 1958 
My name is Stanley E. Shirk. I am a part- 

ner of the firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., accountants and auditors. I am 
chairman of the committee on bank audit- 
ing of the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, the national association 
of certified public accountants with a mem- 
bership of more than 30,000, which I am rep- 
resenting today. As you undoubtedly know, 
a certified public accountant has met the 
education and experience requirements. of 
his State and passed a two-and-a-half-day 
written examination which is uniform 
among all of the States. The primary in- 
terests of the institute and its committee 
on bank auditing are in the area of the work 
of independent professional certified public 
accountants, with major emphasis on ac- 
counting principles and procedures, audit- 
ing, income taxation and advice on matters 
in which accounting training and experience 
give them special aptitudes. 

My appearance here today is in response 
to an invitation from your chairman, fol- 
lowing an offer by our professional society 
to be of any help we can with respect to 
proposed legislation contemplated by the 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957 in so far 
as matters affecting bank and credit union 
examinations and auditing are concerned. 
We do not wish to make any recommenda- 
tion as to whether an act of this kind should 
or should not be passed. We are here solely 
to supply information which may be help-" 
ful to your committee. While these com- 
ments will be directed primarily to the prob- 
lems relating to banks, we-believe they also 
apply, for the most part, to credit unions. 

The Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
in its present form, includes sections which 
provide discretionary power to each of the 
three Federal bank supervisory authorities 
to require banks subject to their jurisdiction 
to be audited by an independent accountant 
or firm of accountants whenever the super- 
visory authority deems such action neces- 


sary either because of the inadequacy of 
eXamination or for any other reason arising 
in the course of supervision. We under- 
stand that this discretionary power gen- 
erally would be applied only in those in- 
stances where a-supervisory authority deems 
inadequate the internal control and internal 
auditing procedures in effect in a bank under 
its jurisdiction. 

There has been a good deal of testimony 
given before this committee which indicates 
a lack of understanding about the differ- 
ences between bank examinations, internal’ 
bank audits and external audits. The fact 
that some procedures followed in each of 
these activities may be similar, undoubtedly 
accounts for the lack of clarity that often 
exists in statements made regarding them. 

The primary responsibility of bank super- 
visory authorities is to protect the depositors, 
rather than the stockholders. The examina- 
tions conducted by them, therefore, consist 
primarily of a determination of the bank’s 
solvency, based upon an appraisal of its 
assets (such as loans and investment securi- 
ties), and its compliance with the laws 
under which it operates. 

While the supervisory authorities have a 
statutory right to make practically any kind 
of an examination that they may wish, of 
the bank’s accounts and records or of its 
activities, it is only in the most unusual or 
critical circumstances that they would ex- 
tend their examination to what might even 
approach a complete audit. It is recognized 
that supervisory examinations differ greatly 
in their scope, but they rarely, if ever, carry 
out certain audit procedures that have long 
been accepted by the professional accountant 
as a necessary part of an audit leading to 
an unqualified expression of opinion. For 


example, it is unusual for the supervisory ~ 


examiner to confirm, by direct communica- 
tion with borrowers, the existence and 
amount of their loans; to confirm the bal- 
ances of any depositor’s accounts by direct 
communication with the depositor; to make 
detailed tests of transactions affecting assets 
and liabilities between examination dates; 
or to audit the income and expenses of the 
bank. Frequently they omit the inspection 
of investment securities and trust assets.’ 
Moreover, they never express an opinion on 
the fairness of the financial information 
reported to the bank’s stockholders. In fact, 
they specifically state on their report forms 
that their examination is not the same as 
an audit. 

It should be emphasized that this listing 
of the differences between a supervi ex- 
amination and a professional audit is not 
intended to be critical of the supervisory 
authorities. If their examinations were to 
be broadened to accomplish the objectives 
of. a professional audit, the number of 
examiners would have to be multiplied 
manyfold, which would necessitate an ex- 
tensive training program. 

Most agencies having supervision over 
banks provide for a review of the procedures 
of the bank designed to protect it against 
errors, defalcations and similar irregulari- 
ties. However, it is customary for this re- 
view to be carried out by means of a 
questionnaire which is answered by respon- 
sible officials of the bank. 

The supervisory examiner may, though he 
usually does not, check the actual workings 
of the bank to determine that the pro- 
cedures- outlined in the questionnaire are 
actually being followed. The professional 
auditor, on the other hand, must make a 
careful study of the way in which the pro- 
cedures are working because he must 
expand the scope of his audit to compensate 
for any weaknesses which he may discover in 
the operation of the bank’s internal con- 
trol system. 

A significant difference between supervis- 
ory examinations and independent audits is 
the fact that the bank management is not 
told anything about the scope of the super- 


visory examination and therefore does not 
know how-much reliance can be placed 
it. In the case of the professional audit, it 
knows that if the auditor expresses an yp. 
qualified opinion with respect to the finan. 
cital statements, all phases of the bank's 
accounting activities and control procedures 
will have been studied. 

Let us turn now to a brief discussion of jp. 


ternal control and internal auditing. 


Internal control is the name given in ae. 
counting and management circles to all those 
methods and procedures, within a business 
organization, that are designed to prevent 
the loss or theft of assets; to prevent errors 
in the accounts and records; .and’ to encour. 
age efficient operation and the execution of 
the policies prescribed by the management, 
These internal controls are brought about, 
primarily, by segregation of responsibilities 
in such a way that one employee checks on 
another. For example, in a bank, a teller 
should not have access to the depositors 
ledger and the custodian of securities should 
not have access to the accounting records 
which control them. 

Where the staff is large enough, the sys. 
tem of internal control may include an in- 
ternal auditor or an internal audit staf, 
The internal auditors, however, are still the 
fellow employees of those whose work they 
check and are ultimately responsible to the 
same management. The internal audit staff 
will usually have the responsibility not only 
of checking on the accuracy of the account- 
ing data and the safeguarding of the com- 
pany’s assets, but also of reporting whether 
or not the management's prescribed poli- 
cies are being carried out. 

The internal auditor may, and often does, 
carry-out many of the same procedures fol- 
lowed by the independent professional 
auditor. 
may confirm the loans by direct communi- 
cation with borrowers and may confirm the 


depositors’ balances by direct communica- — 


tion with depositors. It is possible for the 
board of directors to set up an audit staf 
that is sufficiently independent of the oper- 
ating personnel and endow it with enough 
authority to give the board, itself, quites 
bit of assurance as to the accounting &- 
curacy and operational efficiency of its ow 
organization. 

It must be recognized, however, that the 
reliance that may be placed upon the inter 
nal auditors is often limited. The internal 
auditors have day to day contact with the 


operating staff of the bank whose work they 


are checking. This day to day familiarity 
with the individuals whose work is being 
checked by the internal auditor tends 
develop a feeling of overconfidence in thelr 
reliability. : 
It must also be recognized that the possi 
bility of developing a reasonably satisfac- 
tory system of internal control is dependent 


on the bank having enough employees 0 


permit a proper division of responsibility. 


There are about 11,500 banks in the Unitel 


States with resources of $10 million or les 
Few of these are likely to have enough ei 


ployees to provide very effective internal 
controls, and practically none are likely ® 
have an internal auditor. Accordingly, if# 


supervisory authority needs a complete tt 
view of the activities and financial repre 
sentations of the bank, it must either Wi 
its examiners temporarily into auditors: 
obtain independent, professional help. ~ _ 
In the small bank, the element of 0 
involved in establishing and maintaining @ 


management of its responsibilities. 
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For example, the internal auditor — 
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The question is sometimes raised whether 
CPA's are familiar with banking operations. 
Not all CPA’s, of course, can be experts in 
all lines of business, but many CPA’s in 
all parts of the country, and their number 
is increasing, have had experience in bank 
audits and are thoroughly familiar with 


pank operations. 
For al the reasons I have mentioned, we 


believe that the provisions, in the Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957, giving discretion- 
ary power to bank supervisory authorities to 
require independent audits of banks by pro- 
fessional accountants when special circum- 
stances indicate a need, are sound in prin- 
ciple and should prove useful. , 

We appreciate very much having had the 
opportunity to discuss this matter, and I 
trust you will feel free to call upon the 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants for any consultation or advice 
which you feel would be helpful to your 


committee. 
(an NNER mem mmr 


Book Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
some of the most important agencies for 
‘the dissemination of knowledge in this 
country are our American university 
presses. In this time, when some are 


‘so prone to criticize our school and col- 


lege educational shortcomings, it is re- 
freshing to note that this important 
segment of the educational system is 
doing an ever improving job. 

One of the most able men in this field 
of educational endeavor is Mr. Frank H. 
Wardlaw, director of the University of 
Texas Press. Mr. Wardlaw is in Wash- 
ington today as a representative of the 
Association of American University 
Presses. This morning he testified be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service concerning postal 
tates on books. His statement gives a 
Clear picture of the problem which will 
confront university presses if postal 
tates on books are raised in accordance 
with current proposals. 

Mr. President, in order that Members 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives and all others interested may have 
the full benefit of Mr. Wardlaw’s knowl- 
edge on this subject, I ask unanimous 
consent that his presentation, Postal 
Rate on Books, be printed in the Ap- 
Pendix to the Recorb. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

D, as follows: 
PosTaL RATE ON Books 
(Statement on H. R. 5836, February 13, 1958, 
the Senate Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, by Prank H. Ward- 
law, director of the University of Texas 
ess, Tepresenting the Association of 

_ American University Presses) 

My name is Frank Wardlaw. I am director 
of the University of Texas Press and was for- 
of the University of South 

I am speaking on the sub- 


lect of postal rates for books in behalf of the 


American University Presses. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The Association of, American University 
Presses includes 47 members from 25 States, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. Many 
of the association members are the publish- 
ing arms of State universities, such as those 
of California, Georgia, Michigan, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Washington, and Kansas. 
Others, such as the presses of Harvard, 
Princeton, Loyola, and Southern Methodist, 
represent private or religious institutions. 
With this statement is being filed a copy of 
the most recent directory of the Association 
of American University Presses which lists its 
member institutions and its officers, past and 
present. . 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I shall discuss the matter of postal rates 
on books primarily from the standpoint of 
university presses, but I want to make it 
clear that our interest in this question is 
neither limited nor selfish. It is all tied in 
with the imperative need, of which nearly 
everybody is now aware, for expanding and 
strengthening the entire educational process 
for all America. We cannot survive as any 
kind of nation unless scientific education is 
strengthened; we cannot survive as the 
America we love without corresponding 
progress in all of the liberal arts. 

It is our firm belief that the proposed in- 
*crease in postal rates for books would seri- 
ously hamper the dissemination of knowl- 
edge in the United States. It would weaken 
education at the very time when it needs 
most to be strengthened. 


The role of university presses 


University presses have a very special and 
an exceedingly important function in the 
whole process of education. They provide 
the medium through which the discoveries 
of scholarship in one institution can be 
shared with scholars throughout the world. 
Without them most research would be still- 
born. University press books, while generally 
intended for relatively small audiences of 
specialists, breed countless other books. 
Textbooks, for instance, would be impossible 
if it were not for these volumes of primary 
research through which scholars constantly 
expand the boundaries of knowledge in their 
fields. In the words of Earl Schenck Miers, 
the university press is the agency “which im- 
parts a permanent virility to knowledge.” 

In addition to their time-honored role as 
publishers of scholarly research, American 
university presses, scattered as they are 
throughout the entire Nation, have taken on 
another and an almost equally important 
function, that of preserving the best of the 
cultural heritage of the regions in which they 
operate, Without these regional publica- 
tions much of the distinctive character and 
flavor of American life would be lost. 

All university presses are ‘nonprofit or- 
ganizations. The primary reason for their 
existence is that somedne must publish those 
books which, because they are basic tools 
of specialized knowledge, cannot possibly be 
expected to pay their own way. In 1956, 
university presses in this country published 
about 1,200 titles, just about 10 percent of 
the total number of new books in the United 
States. The proportion of university press 
books which find their way into the perma- 
nent collections of libraries and scholars is, 
of course, considerably greater than 10 per- 
cent; on the. other hand the university 
presses’ proportion of the total number of 
copies sold and of the dollar volume of sales 
is a great deal less than this percentage. 

Although we are constantly seeking to ex- 
pand and en our bookstore sales, 
most of our publications, by their very na- 
ture, are sold directly to the ultimate pur- 
chasers—to college professors, schoolteachers, 
research scientists, and to libraries. It would 
be safe to estimate that 75 percent of all 
copies of university press books sold are pur- 
chased for purposes directly connected with 
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education. Detailed figures to support that 
assumption are available, 


Provisions of H. R. 5836 on book rates 


As we understand it, section 107 of the bill 
before you affects the rate on books and edu- 
cational films in two ways: 

(1) The present rate on books and educa- 
tional films would be raised by 25 percent— 
from 4 cents to 5 cents per pound on the 
basic rate and from 8 cents to 10 cents on 
the first pound. 

(2) Certain additional educational and 
cultural materials, such as educational tests, 
sheet music, academic theses, and manu- 
scripts would be given the same rates as books 
and educational films, in general, when they 
are loaned or exchanged between libraries 
and educational institutions and the people 
they serve. 

We are in favor of giving these additional 
eategories of materials, which are definitely 
of an educational nature, the same rates as 
books and educational films. We do not 
think, however, that this needed correction 
of the postal classification system should be 
contingent upon a 25-percent increase in the 
book and educational film rate. We are con- 
vinced that educational institutions and 
libraries would, as a general rule, be worse off 
financially under the new provisions em- 
bodied in section 107 than they now are, 
paying much more in the increased postage 
charges for books and films received than 
they would gain in the lower charges paid 
for the shipment of educational tests, sheet 
music, and academic theses. - This bill pro- 
poses no increases in the preferential rates 
now granted to educational institutions for 
the distribution of their second-class publi- 
cations and for their use of, third-class mail, 
and we believe that the books and other 
materials included in section 107 should be 
treated in the same fashion since they also 
constitute educational use of the mails. 

Reading matter in books is now paying a 
postage rate more than twice as high as read- 
ing matter in second-class publications; this 
existing discrimination against books will be 
continued in large measure if the provisions 
of H. R. 5836 are accepted by the Congress. 


Effect of increased rates on book 
distribution 


The rates proposed would impqse on the 
members of our association and our custom- 
ers a very serious additional burden. The 
book rate has already gone up almost 300 
percent since 1942. Most publishers pass on 
to the customer the carrying charges on 
books purchased. Speaking for the Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, I can say that the aver- 
age single book which we ship weighs be- 
tween 2 and 3 pounds. The present postal 
rate on a book of this average weight is 16 
cents. If the immediate increase in this bill 
is approved, the postage payable would be 
increased on this average book to 20 cents, 
a 25-percent increase. These increases, 
though individually small, will mean that 
we will have to pass on to already low library 
budgets and to schools a considerable addi- 
tional charge which will, in the aggregate, 
necessarily curtail their ability to buy new 
and vitally needed book materials. 

We, of the university presses, are particu- 
larly concerned by the possibility of in- 
creased postal rates, because we know that 
the publication and distribution of books, 
especially our kind of books, are vital to the 
whole educational process. We have no 
doubts about the importance of our job, 
both to formal education and to the great 
field of continuing adult education. To 
areas not served by bookstores and remote 
from educational institutions and libraries, 
we are, through the sale of books by mail, 
bringing to the people of this country infor- 
mation which is important to their growth 
as individuals and as citizens, information 
which should be made available to them as 
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imexpentively as possible. An increase in 
postal rates on hooks. would make our job 
much more difficult. 

Although we are addressing ourselves par- 
ticularly to the question of the effect on uni- 
versity presses of increased postal rates on 
books, we are not unaware of the equally 
grave problems which they would pose for 
publishers of serious trade books (who are 
engaged in the most hazardous and unre- 
warding business, from a financial stand- 
point, of all major industries), and on the 
libraries and bookstores of the Nation. Most 
libraries have pitifully inadequate budgets. 
An increase in postage rates on books would 
autematically reduce the number of books 
which they are able to purchase. In the 
midst of a booming national economy, thou- 
sands of bookstores eke out a hand-to- 
mouth existence. These bookstores already 
pay for the shipment of books to them by 
publishers and also bear the cost of shipping 
these in turn to their customers. An in- 
creased postal rate on books would drive 
many of these little businesses to the wall. 


National policy on postage rates for reading 
matter 

The Association of American University 
Presses takes its stand on the premise that 
books are indispensible to the expanding edu- 
cational processes of our democracy. Never 
before in history have we needed so much 
knowledge, and needed it so desperately. The 
members of our association, therefore, hope 
that in your consideration of this meas- 
ure you will give serious thought to the bur- 
dens which increased postal rates will place 
upon our operations and upon our customers. 

We are not suggesting that books published 
by university presses be given special treat- 
ment, or that a separate category be estab- 
lished for them. Many books brought out 
by trade publishers are quite as important, 
culturally and educationally, as our own, and 
they reach a vastly larger audience. We be- 
Jieve that books as a class should be given 
equality in postal rates with newspapers and 
magazines. 

It is our firm conviction that Congress 
should seriously consider the establishment 
of a uniformly favorable rate for reading 
matter, regardless of whether it appears in 
newspapers, Magazines, or books. We hope 
you will keep this in mind in consider- 
ing the policy statement which is before 
you in title II of this bill. The equaliza- 
tion of rates for all forms of reading mat- 
ter is a step which, in our opinion, is long 
overdue; it can be amply justified both from 
the standpoint of equity and from that of 
sound national policy. 

We urge that the 25 percent increase in 
book 
H. R. 5836 be stricken from the bill. 

In conclusion, let me thank you both 
personally and in behalf of the Association 
of American University Presses for giving us 
the opportunity to be heard on this im- 
portant matter. We are confident that, upon 
your reflection, you will agree with the major 
_ principle upon which our case is built: Books 
are the very lifeblood of an enlightened 
democracy; we must do nothing which will 
restrict its flow. 





Report on Russian Research by Dr. I. M. 
Kolthoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Dr. 
I. M. Kolthoff, of the University of Min- 


postage proposed in section 107 of . 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


nesota, one of the world’s leading chem- 
ists, went to Moscow in December 1957 
as a guest of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. In two recent articles written 
for the Minneapolis Tribune, he has dis- 
cussed some of the highlights of his 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

Because of the intense interest in such 
matters in Congress and the outside, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
these two articles be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: : 

{From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune] 


RUSSIAN RESEARCH IN CHEMISTRY ON PAR 
WritH Basic Work InN WEST 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Prof. I. M. Kolthoff, head 
of the analytical chemistry department of 
the University of Minnesota, has just re- 
turned from Russia, where he attended a 
symposium for scientists in his field and 
lectured at Moscow University. Dr. Kolthoff, 
who was the guest of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, last visited Russia in 1945. - Fol- 
lowing is the first of two articles written 
especially for the Tribune editorial page.) 


(By I. M. Kolthoff) 


When I arrived in Moscow December 1 it 
had been 12 years since my last visit to the 
Russian capital. 

The great official respect for scientists and 
the prestige of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences which were already quite evident 
in 1945 were made plain to me immediately 
again. At the airport, the reception com- 
mittee expedited my passage through cus- 
toms and immigration procedures with no 
fuss or redtape and no bother to me. 

I had been invited to Moscow to take part 
in a 3-day symposium on the use of radio- 
active isotopes in analytical chemistry. 
Other participants in the symposium—spon- 
sored by the Academy of Sciences—included 
18 scientists from the satellite: countries 
(Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania) and “independent” Yugoslavia. 
Dr. Harry Irving of Oxford University was 
the only other guest from a capitalist coun- 
try. 

There were, in addition, 3 Chinese chem- 
ists present—2 men and a woman. One of 
the men and the young lady had taken their 
doctor of philosophy degrees in the United 
States (University of Wisconsin, 1987, and 
University of Illinois, 1951). One of my 
former students had served as the young 
lady’s adviser at Illinois, so that during our 
visit in Moscow she was always referred to 
as my scientific granddaughter. (And I a 
bachelor!) 

The third Chinese chemist had won his 
doctor of philosophy degree at the University 
of Munich under the late Professor Hoenig- 
schmidt, one of the world’s experts on the 
determination of atomic weights. 

Although all 3 Chinese were avowed 
Communists and supporters of the Red Gov- 
ernment in Peiping, the 2 American- 
educated chemists referred with affection to 
their stay in the United States. Indeed, 
throughout all the many talks and discus- 
sions which we had in Moscow, Irving and I 
never heard a disagreeable word about the 
United States and Britain. 

The Chinese trio spoke flawless English, 
and we conversed without inhibition. They 
admitted that their education system is not 
yet as advanced as Russia’s; it is possible to 
get only a bachelor’s degree in China. But 
they hope study for advanced degrees will 
become possible reasonably soon. 

number of 


I was impressed by the large 
Chinese studying for advanced degrees at 
Moscow University. This educational link 
between Russia and China is not without 
significance in world affairs, and I could not 
help regretting once again our Government’s 
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policy which makes it tmpossible for ug to 


play a part in training China’s future scien. 


tific and educational leaders. 

The Chinese chemists invited me to visit 
them at home and proposed to have an officia} 
invitation extended to me on their return, 
I would have been happy to accept, but sadly 
had to admit that again in this Tespect 
State Department policy might stand in 
the way. 

This is too bad, for scientific visitors like 
myself are in a unique position to establish 
much-needed relations with countries like 
China. From scientific contacts frequently 
eome exchanges of opinion on other matters, 

As to scientific research in the Soviet 
Union, we found that—as was true in 1945 
most work is carried out in special insti 
which are under the auspices of the U. 8. 8. R, 
Academy of Sciences and entirely separate 
from a university. Except for the fact that 
most of the advanced research workers also 
teach at a university—with extra pay—there 
is no direct relationship between a university 
and the institutes. 

I visited several research institutes and 
found them crowded with scientists, men 
and women, of various ages. Emphasis is 
entirely on fundamental research, for which 
apparently unlimited funds are being made 
available. 

In 1945, I had noticed that practically 
none of the instruments and equipment was 
of Russian make. This time I was impressed, 


‘ if not awed, by the fact that almost all the 


4nstruments for refined measurement are 
made in. Russia. a; 

I spent considerable time in the well- 
equipped laboratories on electrochemistry 
headed by the renowned Professor Frumkin. 
I was struck by the fact that although he 
now has adequate space for research in the 
institute of physical chemistry, he expects 
to occupy his own institute soon. 

Inevitably I will be expected to comment 
on Russian research compared with ours. 
Confining such comment to fundamental 
research in chemistry, my own general field, 
it is my opinion that we, the Western World, 
hold our own. The Russians definitely have 
not surpassed us. 

The number of research workers in chem- 
istry is greater in Russia than in this coun- 
try. The quatity of their work varies from 
excellent and good to acceptable. Their 
papers and journals, in general, compare 
favorably with those in the Western ‘World. 

But in science it is mainly the quality 
and not the quantity of paper which counts. 
In every field there are many problems which 
ean be solved by more or less routine re- 
search. The majority of papers published 
in every country can be classified in this 
group. 

The number of papers which contribute 
fundamentally new viewpoints or new the 
oretical interpretations or new discoveries 
is small. And the great advancements Mm 
pure and applied science are brought about 
by such contributions of an original and 
fundamental nature. : 

In this respect the Russians have not got 

the lead over the West as far as chemistty 
ts concerned. But they definitely hold thelr 
own. 
In 1945 I was pooh-poohed when I sald 
that Russia would surpass us if we did not 
do more to support and encourage funda 
mental research. Today that opinion # 
more widely held. 

There is no reason for hysteria now. But 
we do need fully to recognize the fact that 


‘fundamental research is the source of 4p 


plied research and that no nation can remsil 
strong without leadership in basic reseatth 


STUDENTS aT Moscow UNIVERSITY HoNoms> 
VISITING UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 

By E. M. Koithoff ae 

Moscow University is a monumental bulld- 


ing and was Stalin’s pride. The departments | 


of chemistry and physics occupy buildings 
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on either side of the main building, In which 
the other natural sciences are taught. The 
applied sciences, including engineering and 
chemical technology, are taught in buildings 
in downtown Moscow, as are law and the 
numanities. So the new university complex 
is devoted entirely to the pure sciences. 

Moscow University is described as one of 
the largest educational institutions in the 
world. It has 12 faculties and 1 institute, 
3 research institutes, 3 museunas, 8 stations 
for research work, 2 botanieal gardens and 
3 astronomical observatories. 

In addition to the regular teaching staff, 
all the outstanding leaders in sciences, who 
are directors and supervisors im the research 
institutes, are part-time professers. 

The new university is on the outskirts of 
Moscow, on the Lenin hills. Its 32-story 
main building serves as a university town. 
In addition to the laboratories, classrooms, 
etc, it includes dormitories for some of 
the students and part of the faculty, dining 
rooms for teachers and students, swimming 

, a theater and a concert hall, and a 
host of recreation rooms. There is a library 
of 5% million volumes. 

Compared with our number of students, 
their total of more than 1,500 in chemistry 
(not including chemical engineers) is .over- 
whelming. All of these students receive a 
government allowance of 300 rubles a month. 
They pay 35 rubles a month for a room and 
also must pay for their meals. 

I did not get statistics concerning the 
number of Chinese, Czech, and other foreign 
(mainly satellite) students attending the 
university, but the number of Chinese stu- 
dents was conspicuously large. 

On the last afternoon of my stay in Mos- 
cow I was the guest of honor at a reception 
given by the students of the chemistry de- 
partment. It was overwhelming—beginning 
with a standing ovation in an overcrowded 
hall. 

When I asked why I was considered de- 
serving of such treatment, they teld me that 
the textbook I wrote with Prof. E. B. San- 
dell of our own university is their standard 
text in analytical chemistry. 

Only a very few students understood or 
spoke English, and imperfectly at that. But 
through student interpreters, I submitted to 
& question period. There was an abundance 
of questions about our university educational 


Questions about tuition fees led to an in- 
teresting discussion. Russian universities 
do not require such fees, and all students 
receive government allowances. 

I sensed general disapproval of our system 
of such fees, and when I explained that a 
large number of our students work their way 
through school, my audience was quite 
critical. They said their own schedule of 
courses and homework is so tight that there 
is no time left for an outside job. 

There was quite an argument over the 
merits of their system and ours, and they 
were not satisfied when I said jokingly that 
the United States is not rich enough to adopt 
& system like theirs. 

They were quite puzzled by the fact that 
our public schools have no tuition fees while 
our universities do. I suggested that perhaps 
some day the public attitude may change 
and we may drop university tuition fees, too. 

The Moscow students were quite interested 
in & description of our own student news- 
Paper, the Minnesota Daily, and its freedom 
to criticize our university’s administration 
and faculty from the president on down. 
Because of broken English translations, the 
lee 22 ™Y questions were not always 
e owed (oenered that their student body 
Pepa : ticize and make suggestions 
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sentative of the Czech students presented a 
book with photographs from Czechoslovakia, 
and one of the many Chinese students gave 
me some attractive prints. I was also asked 
to visit a few students’ living rooms, which 
I was allowed to pick at random. 

The first was shared by three girl students 
in ch It had an impressive view— 
out from Lenin hill over the huge stadium 
(where last summer’s youth festival was 
held), over the Moscow River and to the 
metropolis itself in the hazy distance. 

The room was small, but it held 3 com- 
fortable modern cots, 3 desks with chairs, 3 
library shelves and cupboards, and it had 
an adjoining bathroom. 

All rooms were meticulously clean, and the 
recreation rooms and dining halls were 
modern and attractive. 

Altogether I found myself in a warm, 
friendly atmosphere. The greetings sent 
from their student body to ours were re- 
peated many times and were obviously gen- 
uine. 

I could not help feeling most strongly that 
great contributions could be made to mu- 
tual understanding if a group of our stu- 
dents and educators could mix freely with 
theirs—and vice versa—to exchange views in 
an objective and undogmatic way. 





What Makes a Mess? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Anniston (Ala.) Star on 
February 4, 1958, an editorial, What 
Makes a Mess? It is interesting reading. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat MAKEs A MEss? 

Many Americans were impressed by the 
argument of the Republican campaigners 
in the last election that, if elected, they 
would clean up the Democratic mess in 
Washington. For respectable people do not 
like messy conditions. 

So, to give their wives and sweethearts 
mink coats was denounced both as bad busi- 
ness and as bad morals. 

And to their credit, as far as known, no 
Republican lady has been given a mink coat 
in the last 5 years, perhaps not even by her 
husband, although Mamie did get a rather 
fancy fur piece from a dealer. 

But if Democrats were not only guilty of 
making a mess of the mink coat trade, we 
must confess they were not bright in mak- 
ing distinctions in what constitutes a mess. 

For example, they evidently were so in- 
tellectually crude as not to know that there 
is a difference between a legal mess and the 


- kind they made, and which the Republicans 


cleaned up. 

They are all the wiser, now that Mr. John 
C. Doerfer, Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, has frankly pointed 
out what may seem to simple minds a fine 
distinction between a Democratic mess and 
a Republican mess. 

Democrats, not being used to upper crust 
refinements of thought and manners of dis- 


‘tinction as are Republicans, may be slow to 


understand that if whatever you do it is 
legally correct to take money on the side, as 
that makes it morally irreproachable. 
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Mr. Doerfer defended, on the ground that 
it is legal the practice of accepting speech 
honorariums from associations composed of 
businesses that must answer to his govern- 
mental agency. 

The distinction is quite clear to the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

You receive $575 from the association as 
an~ honorarium and also include the ex- 
penses of your wife, who is also invited. She 
gets only money. No mink coat. 

Then when you return te Washington you 
then charge your account with the Govern- 
ment in the same amount. 

This is legal. You then charge the Gov- 
ernment with the same expenses for the 
speech. Surely there is no mess in that 
transaction. It is legal. 

In momentary confessions we agree that 
Democrats may not see the moral point in 
that- Euclidian explanation, and may even 
suspect that somewhere in that deal there is 
@ mess. 

They were taught that the concept of jus- 
tice is a discipline of morality; and since 
no one doubts that the transaction was 
legal, it follows that there was no mess. 





AFL-CIO Fixes Deadline for Ethics 
Code Compliance, and Building Trades 
Set Up 10-Point Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 31, 1957, the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO, in Miami Beach, Fla., adopted 
a code of ethical practices regarding 
health and welfare plan administration. 
It was my privilege to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on February 5, 1957, 
a copy of the code. ‘ 

On February 7 of this year the 
merged labor federation set April 15, 
1958, as the deadline for compliance with 
its code, barring racketeers from union 
office and guaranteeing democratic 
union rule. Unions failing to take all 
practical steps to enforce the ethical- 
practices regulations would face ouster 
from the federation, according to George 
Meaney, president of the AFL-CIO. 

It - has been my continued belief that 
labor’s self-policing will provide a more 
effective antidote to union rackets than 
new Federal legislation. In support of 
this belief I would like to include herein 
a copy of a 10-point code intended to 
wipe of featherbedding and all other 
forms of manpower waste in the con- 
structior industry. On February 7, 1958, 
3 million building craftsmen received 
formal instruction from their union 
leaders to comply with the code, which 
follows: 

Text or New Cope : 

1. The selection of craft foremen or craft 
general foremen, over workmen of their re- 
spective crafts, shall be entirely the respon- 
sibility of the employer. 

2. The welding torch is a tool of the trade 
having jurisdiction over the work being 
welded. Craftsmen using the welding torch 
shall perform any of the work of their trade, 
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and shall work under the supervision of the 
eraft foremen. 

3. Workmen shall be at their regular place 
of work at the starting time and shall re- 
main at their place of work until the regular 
quitting time. 

4. There shall be no mit on production of 
workmen nor restriction on the full use of 
proper tools or equipment and there shall 
not be any task or piece work. 

5. Payment of excessive daily travel allow- 
ances or subsistence shall be discouraged. 

6. Jurisdictional disputes shall be settled 
in accordance with the procedure established 
by the building trades department of the 
AFL-CIO, or in special cases as agreed and 
established by two or more international 
unions, without interruption of work or de- 
lay to the job. 

7. So-called area practices, not a part of 
eollective-bargaining agreements, Should not 
be recognized nor should they be enforced. 

8. Slowdowns, forcing of overtime, spread- 
work tactics, standby crews and feather- 
bedding practices have beem and are con- 
demned. 

9. Stewards shall be qualified workmen 
performing work of their craft. There shail 
be no nonworking stewards. 

10. There shall be no strikes, work stop- 
pages, or lockouts during the processing of 
any grievances or disputes in accordance 
with the manner prescribed in the local or 
national agreement. 





The Trouble With the Slump: It Isn’t Yet 
Producing the Correctives Our Econ- 


omy Will Be Needing 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an interesting and 
thoughtful editorial that appeared in 
last week’s Life magazine relative to the 
slump in our economy. This editorial 
points out the importance of problems 
the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee has 
been trying to deal with. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe TROUBLE WITH THE Stump: Ir Isn't 
Yer Propuctinc THE CORRECTIVES OUR 
Economy WILL BE NEEDING 
The trouble with this slump, recession, or 

whatever it is, is that we aren’t getting any 
good out of it. This may sound insensitive 
in a month in which nearly a million Ameri- 
cans have joined the unemployed, bringing 
the total to around four million. But before 
more join them, a little basic stocktaking is 
in order. 

Discounting White House optimism and 
Democratic pessimism, most economists 
agree on the chief causes and cures of the 
slump. Three causes: (1) Business invest- 
ment in new plant, after years of boom, lost 
its steam; (2) exports dropped from their 
phenomenal peak that helped make 1957 
look better than it was; (3) manufacturers 
have been drastically liquidating their in- 
ventories. The changes in inventories, al- 
ways a high-leverage factor, has alone 
sufficed to explain the entire drop in pro- 
auction since 1956. Since this liquidation 
is now tapering off, the inventory leverage 
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may soon reverse its effect and become a 
stimulus. Meanwhile credit ts easier, bigger 
defense spending will sooner or later offset 
slack corporate investment, and things look 
fairly good—provided consumer demand re- 
mains stable. 

So far, it has. Indeed “stability” is be- 
coming the boast of our new American econ- 
omy, even in its ups and downs. This, our 
third slump since World War II, may prove 
even milder than 1949 or 1953. The Presi- 
dent rightly made a reassuring point of 
“stability” in his recent economic report. 
As he pointed out, Gemand is sustained by 
such “built-in stabilizers” as unemployment 
insurance and’social security, while produc- 
tion is made stabler by better forecasting 
and long-range planning. It’s certainly a 
big improvement over old-time feast-or- 
famine capitalism. But it doesn’t mean we 
have solved the economic problem. The 
passive political processes of a welfare state, 
however dedicated to full employment and 
free enterprise, can be just as troublesome 
for the long run as was Adam Smith’s “un- 
seen hand” of self-regulation for the short. 

Take this slump so far: it has conspicu- 
ously failed to solve or even check the prob- 
lem of built-in inflation. Our consumer 
price level, pointed upward ever since World 
War II, is still at its all-time high. Why? 
Do you know of any real shortages that 
could keep it there? The National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents can’t find any. 
There is certainly no labor shortage at the 
moment. We are suffering a slump without 
getting any of its usual silver-lining by- 
products, which are (or should be) lower 
prices, corrective shifts in the allocation of 
resources, and consequently improved effi- 
ciency. What the hell kind of a slump is 
that? 

The loudest cry for lower prices came last 
week from Walter Reuther. On him it’s not 
attractive. His Detroit, with 200,000 unem- 
ployed, raised its new car prices 11.5 percent 
in November, giving the price index its big- 
gest single push in that month. And the 
biggest single push in this price increase was 
higher wage costs, higher than the rise in 
productivity. Now Reuther is asking for an- 
other big increase, plus a share of the profits. 
This would keep the auto industry a prime 
example of “cost-push” inflation, even when 
unemployment is rising and the demand for 
cars is slack. 

In such circumstances the classic argu- 
ment for higher wages—that they increase 
purchasing power in the form of what Reu- 
ther calls “high-velocity dollars”—loses all 
claim to generality. There are too many 
other people who need the dollars more and 
would spend them faster than Reuther’s 
boys. Among these are the millions on fixed, 
nonescalated incomes whose real purchasing 
power goes down every time Reuther’s wage 
hikes raise the price of cars. 

Reuther does not set the price of cars, nor 
are wages their only factor. Management is 
also to blame. GM’s President Harlow Cur- 
tice disclosed to the Kefauver committee last 
week he just does not believe in price reduc- 
tion as a new-car sales weapon. Neither, for 
steel selling, does Chairman Roger Blough 
of United States Steel. Does “stability” 
really make price-cutting obsolete? Having 
cut back production while nevertheless 
building inventories, the auto men complain 
that they need a fresh dose of public con- 
fidence, (Curtice wants a tax cut right 
away.) That is not so easy as it sounds. 
Whatever the public may think of cars that 
get bigger and costlier every year, it ts surely 
entitled to withhold confidence from a price 
policy that seems to place its own confidence 
in continuing inflation. 

In a slump one of management's first du- 
ties is to find the price at which sales, pro- 
duction, and employment can be profitably 
maintained. Some industries (especially re- 
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thility or none at all. This loss of 
may be more ominous for the long 
the temporary unemployment to 
contributes. True “stability,” the 
appropriate to the free, competitive 
depends on flexibility im all its parts 


ri 


Besides wages and prices, there is a thirg 
area that needs more flexibility: foreign 
trade. Why did our exports fall so abruptly 
last year? Partly at least because our im. 
ports remained so stable they did not yielg 
foreigners enough dollars to keep up their 
trade expansion. The many other cogent 
reasons, both political and economic, for 
a@ more generous United States import poticy 


have been recited before on this page, 
will be again. Here let us add merely that 
more imports would be a useful weapon 
against our inflation, as well as against mo- 
nopoly and sluggishness. 


tiresome opposition from old and new pro- 
tectionists, many of them using the unem. 
ployment figures as an argument. We face 
another nasty conflict between the long-term 
needs of the whole economy and short-term, 
shortsighted local interests. To resist 
unions, to disturb frozen markets, to fight 
protectionism—these are all politically uphill 
fights. But they need fighters now if ow 
economy is to remain limber, efficient, and 
responsive to its coming opportunities, 

As to these, they are almost unlimited 
Every time a new projection is made of the 
probable future demands on the United 
States economy, it is more breathtaking than 
the last. The current Architectural Forum, 
for example, foresees a $600 billion market 
for all kinds of construction in the next dec- 
ade—more than the value of all existing 
private structures put together. To meet 
such demands, at home and abroad, will 
place a continuous strain on all our h- 
sources, including labor, and require the 
most efficient use of them we can possibly 
manage. This slump is a testing time of 
our capacity to maintain the steady progress 
in efficiency which has made the United 
States economy so opulent. If instead we 
nurse obsolete fears and hide in crumbling 
foxholes, we will miss our own future. 





Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 
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mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 

Democracy is a word that most Americans 
use frequently. 
conversations of people of every ciass. I 
wonder if the word is too lightly tossed 
about. Has it become just another word in 
our vocabulary, so commonly used that we 
fail to realize its real meaning? 

Several great men in history have defined 
democracy for us. The Greek philosopher, 


‘aristotle, in the year 300 B. C. said that 


democracy exists when the supreme power is 
in the hands of the free men. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his Gettysburg ad- 
dress, describes a democracy as a “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 


the people.” 


Someone else has defined democracy as 
the right to lean over his back fence and 
tell his neighbor his tomatoes are rotting 


and so is the Government. 


We Americans should be thankful not only 
for the right to speak, but also for the right 
not to listen to a lot of it. 

To me a democracy is “a way of life.” 
Great men may define it, but I can live it. 
To be born in a country that is founded on 


tthe rights of each individual is indeed a 


privilege to be cherished. 

I speak for democracy because I believe 
the principles of democracy are comparable 
God is democratic in 
all His methods. He treats all people as 
one. The sun shines on all alike. It makes 
no difference whether a person be well edu- 
cated or of a different race, color, creed, or 
if his station in life is high or low. -God 
has no favorites, “For He maketh His sun 
to rise and fall on the evil and the good and 
sendeth rain on the just and unjust.” 

Just as God has no favorites, a democracy 
has no favorites. Democracy as a form of 
government is based on the equality of all 
individuals and of their equal right to life, 
liberty (including the liberty of thought and 
expression), and the pursuit of happiness. 
A democratic country attempts to give all 
its citizens the same rights. Although every- 
one cannot be classed as wealthy or well 
educated. they are still given the right to ex- 
press themselves on any of the happenings 
of their government. 

I would like to represent all the teenagers 
of America. People may criticize us, say 
that we are not very interested in the hap- 
penings of our country, but if they were to 
take time out of their busy days and talk 
with some of us they would find that the 
majority of us do care and want to be con- 
sidered as a part of these wonderful United 
States of America. 

It really isn't very hard to understand 
why I speak for democracy. I realize that I 
am a free person, I live in a free country, 
and enjoy all the benefits of democracy. 

I hope these words which I have spoken 
Will reach the hearts of all Americans and 
they in turn will take their stand with me 


a8 free men and women and speak for 
democracy. 





The National Wool Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


mare DWORSHAK. Mr. President, on 
ruary 6, Marvin L. McLain, Assistant 


It finds its way into the. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 
‘Secretary cf Agriculture, testified before 


the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on behalf of the National 
Wool Act. 

I believe his remarks are pertinent and 
cogent and present a lucid picture of 
the situation facing the wool industry 
and the actual operation of the Wool 
Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his remarks be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
ORD, as follows: 

I am happy to appear before your commit- 
tee on behalf of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to recommend extension of the National 
Wool Act of 1954. This program was devel- 
oped 4 years ago by the woolgrowers, the 
executive branch, and the Congress as a 
measure to meet the special problems of our 
domestic wool industry. 

With wool, we are dealing with an agri- 
cultural commodity in which our country 
is deficient in production. The cost and 
problems in producing wool are such that 
the production of wool, even with price sup- 
port through loans and purchases at the 
maximum level authorized, declined over 40 
percent following the beginning of World 
War II. Furthermore, in supporting wool 
prices through loans and purchases, domestic 
wool accumulated in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment while imported wools supplied an 
increasing share of our requirements. 


In his special message to Congress on ag- 
riculture 4 years ago, President Eisenhower 
recommended legislation for promoting the 
development of a sound and prosperous do- 
mestic wool industry as a measure of na- 
tional security and in the promotion of the 
general economic welfare. We are producing 
only about one-third of our normal peace- 
time requirements. The foreign wool upon 
which we must. rely to supplement our do- 
mestic production requires shipping over 
sealanes from 5,000 to 8,000 miles. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE IN DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Over the years, domestic woolgrowers have 
been faced with one uncertainty after an- 
other in the market outlook for their prod- 
uct. The tariff on wool was reduced in 1948 
under the Trade Agreements Act. The pro- 
tection afforded by the tariff has been further 
reduced by the rise in the general level of 
prices and costs. The tariff today provides 
proteetion equivalent to only approximately 
20 percent of the price received by growers 
compared with 77 percent in 1930. 

Woolgrowers have been facing increasing 
costs of labor, equipment, and supplies. They 
have been caught in the squeeze between 
higher costs on the one hand and relatively 
less protection from imports of foreign wool 
on the other. Wool production became less 
attractive as an enterprise during a period 
when national income was rising to record 
levels and production of agricultural com- 
modities already in surplus was on the 
increase. 

The number of sheep shorn in the United 
States has declined from 49 million head 
producing 388 million pounds of wool in 1942, 
to 26 million head producing 226 million 
pounds in 1957. Yet our range and feed re- 
sources best utilized by sheep will carry a 
higher level of production. 

Our situation with wool is a special one, 
like sugar. Wool and sugar are the two maj- 
or agricultural commodities in which the 
United States is deficient in production. 
Both face heavy import competition with 
serious complications. Legislation and pro- 
grams for commodities which are produced 
in surplus in this country just do not fit the 
problems with which we are confronted in 
the case of wool and sugar. 
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PLAN DEVELOPED AFTER FULL STUDY OF SITUATION 


The plan of price assistance under the 
National Wool Act of 1954 was developed 
after considerable study and with the advice 
and counsel of all segments of the industry. 
Raising the tariff as a solution would be 
contrary to our aims for expanding foreign 
trade, particularly with our friends in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Also, achieving high- 
er prices for wool by increasing the tariff, 
would adversely affect the competitive posi- 
tion of wool with other fibers. As mentioned, 
price support through loans was not main- 
taining domestic production and was getting 
the Government more and more in the wool 
merchandising business while losing markets 
for domestic wool. 

Under the National Wool Act of 1954: 

1. An annual production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool—about one-third more 
than we are now producing—is to be encour- 
aged as a measure for our national security 
and promotion of the general economic wel- 
fare. 

2. An incentive price is established to en- 
courage this larger production. 

3. The price will be obtained by means of 
payments to growers to bring their income 
from wool up to the incentive level, rather 
than by raising prices in the free market. 

4. A portion of the duties collected on im- 
ports of wool and wool manufactures is ap- 
propriated to finance the payments. 

5. Section 708 of the act provides a self- 
help feature whereby wool growers can work 
together more effectively in developing and 
financing advertising and promotion pro- 
grams to improve the demand for the indus- 
try’s products and thereby increase the prices 
received in the free market. 


HOW PAYMENTS ARE MADE FOR SHORN WOOL 


The incentive price has been set at 62 cents 
for each of the marketing years under the 
program to date. Growers sell their wool 
in normal marketing channels. After the 
year is over, and the average price received 
for wool sold during the marketing year is 
known, payments are made to bring the na- 
tional average price received by all growers 
up to the incentive level. 

The payments are made at one percentage 
rate—the percentage required to bring the 
national average price for wool sold in the 
free market up to the incentive level. This 
one rate is applied to the net sales proceeds 
received by each grower to determine the 
amount of his incentive payment. By mak- 
ing the payments on a percentage basis, 
growers are encouraged to improve the qual- 
ity and marketing of their wool to obtain 
the best price possible, because the higher 
the price the individual grower gets in the 
free market the greater his payment. 

The support for pulled wool is provided 
to maintain normal marketing practices; 
that is, prevent unusual shearing prior to 
marketing just to get the payment on shorn 
wool. This is being handled by making pay- 
ments on all sales of unshorn lambs, irre- 
spective of whether they are sold for replace- 
ment, feeding, or slaughter. Then if the new 
owner sells the lambs without shearing them, 
his payment will be adjusted downward by 
the amount due on the weight of the lambs 
purchased. Likewise, if he shears the lambs 
and sells the wool, his wool payment will be 
adjusted downward by this same amount. 
In this way the original producer and the 
later feeder- or breeder-owner share in the 
payments. 

Payments are made only to bona fide pro- 
ducers. To qualify for a payment the appli- 
cant must have owned the sheep or lambs 
from which the wool was shorn or the 
unshorn lambs sold for at least 30 days. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 provides 
for the support of mohair by payments simi- 
lar as for shorn wool. The support price for 
mohair has been set at 70 cents for each 
marketing year. This price is near the mini- 
mum of the range authorized by the act, with 
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the incentive price for shorn wool at 62 cents. 
Production of mohair has been on the 
increase since 1952. 


WOOL PRICES LOWER FIRST 2 YEARS THAN 
ANTICIPATED 


The payments on wool under the program 
the first 2 years were greater than antici- 
pated when 62 cents was first established as 
the incentive. level. This resulted from a 
greater than expected decline in the prices 
received for shorn wool in the free market. 
Part of the price decline may have been the 
cost of getting back to a free market after 
several years of support at fixed prices. Also, 
the CCC-owned wool accumulated from the 
previous price-support loan programs was a 
bearish factor. These stocks totaling over 
150 million pounds at the beginning of the 
incentive-payment program were finally 
eliminated last month as a depressing influ- 
ence on the market. 

The average prices received by growers de- 
clined from around 50 cents in early 1955 to 
a low of about 38 cents in January 1956. 
We were optimistic about the recovery to 
56.4 cents by June last year. However, that 
has been tempered by a softening of prices 
since. In mid-December the average was 
46.4 cents and 45.2 cents in mid-January. 


WOOL SITUATION 


The decline since June was primarily due 
to lower prices in the world market. Cur- 
tailed buying by Japan and uncertainty of 
demand prospects in the United Kingdom 
and France have been depressing factors in 
the world market. At the opening auctions 
in Australia in late August and early Sep- 
tember, prices were about 10 percent below 
their peaks last May. They declined fur- 
ther and by early January were 25 percent 
below last May. They are now down near 
the lows of 1955. Since the middle of Jan- 
uary, wool prices in the British Dominion 
markets have firmed up and have shown a 
little rise. 

As to our own situation, United States 
mill consumption of apparel wool this year 
has been running about 17 percent below 
last year. In contrast, consumption of man- 
made fibers is up over 8 percent. The higher 
wool] prices last winter and spring may not 
have been as advantageous to the industry 
as many thought they were. 


RATES OF PAYMENT 


As a result of the decline in shorn wool 
prices during the 1955 marketing year, the 
national average for the year was 42.8 cents. 
With the incentive level at 62 cents, that 
meant incentive payments at the rate of 44.9 
percent. The average price received by grow- 
ers in the market during the 1956 marketing 
year was 44.3 cents and the rate of payment 
40 percent. For the 1957 marketing year to 
date, the average prices by months have 
ranged from 56.4 to 45.2 cents which indicate 
that the rate of payments for the current 
year may be from 15 percent to 20 percent of 
the price received in the market. 


Prices received for mohair the first 2 
years were above the 70-cent support level 
and no payments were required. The price 
for the 1957 year is reported at 88 cents so 
no payments on mohair will be required this 


year. However, with the recent softening 
of prices, payments may be required the 
fourth year. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PAYMENTS 


Under the act, the total payments are 
limited to 70 percent of the specific duties 
collected on imports of wool and wool manu- 
factures from January 1, 1953. In this way, 
the payments for price assistance on wool 
are related to the duties collected under the 
protective tariff, 

By the beginning of the first year of the 
incentive program, these amounts totaled 
about $68 million and thus provided a back- 
log of funds available for payments in years 
when the duties are not sufficient to cover 
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the required payments. Payments totaled 
approximately $58 million the first year and 
around $53 million the second. Current duty 
collections available for payments amounted 
to about $31 million during the first year and 
28 million the second. Thus the payments 
for the first 2 years exceeded current col- 
lections available for payments by about $52 
million and reduced the backlog by that 
much. 

With the general decline in wool prices in 
the world markets since last May, it ap- 
pears that the backlog available for pay- 
ments may be completely exhausted by the 
end of the fourth year. This is based on 
the assumption that the average price re- 
ceived by growers in the free market holds 
around 48 cents. Each 1 cent the national 
average price received for wool fails to equal 
the incentive price means $3 million in pay- 
ments. 

The price situation both in this country 
and abroad after the extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act will determine whether the 
70 peroent of specific duty collections on im- 
ports of wool and wool manufactures will 
be sufficient to maintain the incentive price 
for shorn wool at a truly incentive level over 
the years ahead. 


TRENDS IN SHORN WOOL PRODUCTION 


With regard to the progress being made 
toward increased production of wool in ac- 
cord with the intent of the act, sheep num- 
bers and wool production continue at low 
levels. The net decline in wool production 
in the last few years has been primarily due 
to reductions in sheep numbers in Texas 
and several of the western States where se- 
vere drought conditions prevailed. Shorn 
wool production in 1957 was greater than a 
year earlier in 23 of the 35 native sheep 
States and in Arizona and South Dakota of 
the 13 western sheep States. 

About 70 percent of our total production, 
of course, is in the 13 western States where 
range conditions and cattle prices influence 
sheep numbers. Furthermore, due to the 
nature of the enterprise, year-to-year in- 
creases in wool production can be expected 
to be only gradual even under most favor- 
able conditions. 

ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION UNDER 
SECTION 708 


Section 708 of the National Wool Act of 
1954 provides a method for growers to organ- 
ize and conduct advertising and sales pro- 
motion programs for the industry’s prod- 
ucts and the financing of such programs by 
deductions from their payments. It thus 
permits growers to use their own money in 
efforts to increase the demand for and the 
returns from lamb and wool in the free mar- 


-ket and thereby reduce the amount of pay- 


ments from the Government to accomplish 
the objectives of the act. 

Soon after passage of the act, growers and 
grower groups organized the American Sheep 
Producers Council to conduct advertising 
and sales promotion programs for lamb and 
wool. Growers, in a referendum held in 
1955, approved deductions of not to exceed 1 
cent a pound from incentive payments on 
shorn wool and not to exceed 5 cents per 
hundredweight frm the payments on un- 
shorn lambs for financing the advertising 
and sales promotion programs. Intensive 
programs of advertising and sales promotion 
for both lamb and wool are underway. So 
far the Secretary has approved the deduc- 
tions from the payments for each of the 3 
marketing years, 1955, 1956, and 1957. These 
deductions will be sufficient to finance the 
promotion and market development activi- 
ties of the council for 3 years and provide 
@ reserve sufficient to carry the program for 
a fourth year. 

Upon extension of the National Wool Act, 
it is planned that the Secretary will hold 
another referendum to determine the con- 
tinued willingness of growers to use a por- 








tion of their payments to conduct ad 
ing and sales promotion of their products 


RESEARCH AND OTHER ACTIONS TO AID INDUsmy 


The Department has been giving increased 
attention to programs which will help the 
industry improve its production and market. 
ing efficiency and thereby lessen the need fo 
price assistance. Research and other 
programs dealing with disease control, im. 
provement of production and marketing 
practices, conservation measures to increas 
the carrying capacity of both putea and 
private grazing lands, and greater e 
in processing and adapting the ind 
products to consumer preferences all are ep. 
tributing to the achievement of our objective, 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL WOOL ACT 
RECOMMENDED 


The 1958 marketing year beginning April 
1 will be the fourth and last year for incentiye 
payments under the existing legislation. The 
National Wool Act of 1954 limits such support 
to marketings during the period April 1, 1965, 
through March 31, 1959. 


You will recall: that the original bill g 
passed by the Senate did not have a termina. 
tion date. The House committee placed 4 
termination date in the bill it reported to tie 
House. The committee stated that this wa; 
not to be construed as meaning that they felt 
the wool program should be of a tem 
character. They said that, on the contrary, 
they hoped and believed that the program 
would provide a relatively permanent solu. 
tion to our wool problems but since the pro- 
gram is new and different from ‘any trie 
before, it would be well to review its operm- 
tion and effect after a time and make such 
improvements and changes as experience 
might indicate. 


We believe that the incentive payment 
program under the National Wool Act is 
proving to be a sound solution to the spe- 
cial problem of wool. As I mentioned, in 
the case of wool we are on a net import basis, 
The program is providing the needed price 
assistance to our domestic woolgrowers with- 
out: (a) Adversely affecting foreign trade; 
(b) adversely affecting the competitive posi- 
tion of wool with imported wool and other 
fibers; and (c) having the Government in 
the wool merchandising business. 

The program is restoring initiative and 
confidence in the industry. The tariff de- 
signed to protect the industry is also pr- 
viding the financial assistance needed 0 
meet increasing costs and competition from 
foreign imports. Reports coming to us indi- 
cate increased interest is being shown i 
sheep production as forage and range condi- 
tions permit. Due to the longtime nature 
of the enterprise, it is obvious that a col- 
tinuing program is essential to retain the 
gains already made and give growers the con- 
fidence needed for them to proceed with their 
plans for increasing wool production. Early 
extension of the act is therefore recom 
mended. 





Success of Army’s Jupiter-C Missile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President 
there appeared in the Anniston (Ala) 
Star on February 4, 1958, an editorial, 
“Hurrah for Jupiter-C.” It makes re 


erence, of course, to the great succes 


attained by the Army using its Jup! 
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missile in placing this country’s first 
earth satellite into orbit. 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
HURRAH FOR JUPITER-C 

When two Russian earth satellites were 
launched successfully last fall, the inescap- 
able conclusions in this country was that our 
army, Navy, and Air Force unwisely had 
peen allowed to travel their separate, jealous 
ways in missile development. 

The United States public was largely indif- 
ferent to the rivalry, though presently it is 
a source of pride throughout Alabama that 
the Jupiter-C missile, used to put this Na- 
tion’s first satellite into orbit, was built at 
Huntsville’s Redstone Arsenal. 

Moreover, the accomplishment of last Fri- 
day night is, in our opinion, full vindication 
of the position taken by Col. John C. Nicker- 
son, third in command at Redstone, when he 
protested a Defense Department order some 
2 years ago that seriously hobbled Redstone 


~ missile work. 


Divulging classified information to unau- 
thorized persons in support of his contention 
that critical research was being impeded by 
politics, and by favoritism being shown Gen- 
eral Motors in “hardware” contracts, he sub- 
sequently was court-martialed, and now is on 
an obscure assignment in Panama, report- 
edly inspecting sewers. 

The Jupiter-C has put the United States 
in the running with the Soviet Union in the 
conquest of outer space. 

It might even be said, though compara- 
tive figures on instrumentation are not 
available, that the United States Explorer 
promises to add more to the storehouse of 
scientific information than do the two 
Russian sputniks. 

Incidentally, it strikes us as rather absurd 
for the Navy to be pictured as working 
feverishly toward another attempt to launch 
& Vanguard missile. It was one of these 
that exploded on its launching pad at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., on December 6 of last vear 
in the first United States try at putting a 
satellite into space. 


A 6-inch baby moon rolled to the.ground 
then, emitting a radio signal that meant 
nothing. Another attempt to launch a satel- 
lite of this size segms to us a backward step. 

The need is to move forward, and to show 
by our actions that the United States is 
ready to share freely with other nations of 
this planet the information it gathers from 
outer space. 

This can be accomplished within the 
framework of the International Geophysical 
Year, now in its seventh month. Sixty-seven 
nations are taking part in the program, and 
it is estimated that 10,000 scientists and 
technicians are assembling pertinent infor- 
mation at 2,000 stations from pole to pole. 

Observations thus far are said to have 
confirmed the existence of great, world- 
girdlihg electric rivers, of swift-moving water 
currents in the ocean depths, of X-ray 
bursts fired at the earth when flares erupt 
On the sun. 

More information can be expected from 
the Army's Explorer satellite as it circles 

earth every 144 minutes, sending back 
Tadio signals that report on cosmic rays, 
meteorites and temperatures encountered in 
&n orbit ranging from 200 to 1,700 miles 
above the earth’s surface. 
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Egypt Remembers the Western Yoke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
column by our good friend, May Craig, 
written from Cairo on the present situa- 
tion in Egypt which appeared in the 
Portland Press Herald on February 10 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EcypT REMEMBERS THE WESTERN YOKE 

(By May Craig) 

Catro.—Here in this sun-kissed land of the 
Pharaohs, which for centuries and centuries 
has also lived under domination of many 
other races and countries, one finds a fierce 
determination not to be dominated any 
more. Here where color ranges from deepest 
black to white darkened only by the sun, 
there is a hatred of domination by white 
men, “There is no more resignation to 
domination by the white man,” one Ameri- 
can told me. They are pushed by antago- 
nism to colonialism of the recent past, into 
an overweening, unreasonable resentment 
against Western Europe, and even regard the 
United States as a successor imperialist. 
Danger is that they may become the satel- 
lite of the Soviet Union which fosters the 
old resentments in a modern day. 

“Dignity” is a word heard all the time. 
The dark peoples, who for so long were al- 
lowed no dignity by the colonialists, are de- 
termined to have it. Americans, who won 
their independerice from a hated foreign 
king, might well understand the desire for 
freedom from foreign domination. Why 
should we think a man does not desire free- 
dom and dignity because his skin is a little 
darker? What we do not understand is that 
all white men are suspect by the dark ones 
who have been held inferior for so long. Ex- 
ception for the moment, is the Soviet, which 
talks so sweetly and moves so subtly and 
ruthlessly to subject peoples and nations to 
their rule. The Egyptians think they can 
handle the Russians—so do the Germans— 
this is a dangerous complacency. Every now 
and then here the complacency slips and 
one sees the doubt, the fear, of what has 
happened to other countries, Hungary the 
sample. 

Next to this determination to be free of 
the white man’s yoke is the struggle for po- 
litical freedom and welfare within the coun- 
try. The fat Farouk was pushed off his 
throne in a bloodless revolution, because 
the people would no longer watch the idle 
rich and the utter poor. But they were not 
ready for a civilian government. It is said 
that Nasser would like to “‘civilianize” his 
government, but cannot, yet. It is still a 
dictatorship backed by military, a modified 
police state. But Americans here tell me 
that it is dedicated to free the people, to 
raise the standard of living. They are still 
new at running a government, they lack 
politicians versed in the art of governing. 

to Nasser is the recent Afro-Asian 
meeting which set up a permanent council 
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here including representatives of Red Russia 
and Red China, who know exactly how to 
manipulate the inexperienced Africans and 
Asians yearning for freedom. Nasser at first 
kept separate from this nongovernmental 
meeting, but at the end embraced it, was 
hailed as the leader of all rebels, and may 
find himself dominated by the Reds in the 
organization and subordinated to Com- 
munists. 

The pride in this ancient nation is at the 
bottom of not wanting to join any bloc 
with western nations. They say they would 
be subservient in a bloc with big nations. 
But the union of Egypt and Syria is the be- 
ginning of a bloc—perhaps of equals now, 
but later under the Red thumb. At a press 
conference with the Secretary General of the 
Arab League, Abdel Khalek Hassuna, we 
found this dilemma. He denounced NATO 
and the Baghdad Pact, but did not admit 
that the. Egypt-Syria union is a step to a 
bloc, though he said that he hoped other 
Arab nations would join. 

The press conference was jampacked with 
local reporters, from many countries: Only 
our group asked questions. He spoke for 
the unity of Arabs, said unity is never easy. 
He has been many times in the United States, 
is an Egyptian, versed in our politics. He 
said that there is not unity between our 
States, we even have to call in the United 
States Army sometimes—meaning Little 
Rock. All racial tensions in the United 
States are played up in-the countries where 
there are dark people. 


We asked if the Arab States wish to de- 
stroy Israel, and never got a “yes,” though 
the animosity toward Israel was evident in 
every word. Actually, they know they can- 
not destroy Israel. As our President has 
said, Israel is here to stay. What they want 
to do, most they hope for, is to push Israel 
back behind the 1947 boundaries. Nor would 
they actually, in words, condemn the United 
States as imperialists; they want more finan- 
cial aid from us, they want us to take the 
side of freedom for Algeria, they want 
Morocco and Tunisia and free Algeria in 
their league. 

This modern new Shepheard’s Hotel, mar- 
ble, chrome, glass, replaces the old Shep- 
heard’s, with its terrace for tea, to see the 
world go by, the red velvet (and fleas). 
Everywhere there is new building, the new 
Egypt. This is a directed economy, the trend 
is not toward nationalization, but against 
wasteful competition. The new and the old 
meet in the streets—veiled women, sky- 
scrapers, automobiles, and Camels. 





Only True Understanding Can Dissolve 
Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “Only True Understanding Can 
Dissolve Iron Curtain,” written by Hen- 
rietta and Nelson Poynter, and pub- 
lished in the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 
of February 9, 1958. 
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Not many days ago the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
made one of the most remarkable ad- 
dresses ever heard in the Senate rela- 
tive to his visit to the Soviet Union. I 
am delighted that this publicity is being 
given to the outstanding work of the 
Senator from Louisiana. I hope the re- 
marks he made in the Senate will re- 
ceive the consideration which is their 
due. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ONLY TRUE UNDERSTANDING CAN DISSOLVE 

IRON CURTAIN 


(By Henrietta and Nelson Poynter) 


In the nuclear age “there is no alterna- 
tive to peace.” 

Continuously since World War II Presi- 
dent Eisenhower many times has reiterated 
this doctrine. He and the other top military 
leaders recognized that a durable peace can- 
not be achieved by military means, Un- 
derstanding between peoples thus becomes 
the key to coexistence and world comity. 

Americans know their- Government never 
would fire the first shot to precipitate glob- 
al nuclear devastation. But the Russian 
people don’t know this. Daily, on the radar 
screens of their military, they see American 
bombers on the periphery of their homeland. 

Understanding between the people of the 
two most powerful nations will not come 
from one or many summit meetings. The 
Iron Curtain will dissolve by the tedious, 
less spectacular efforts of many individuals 
and groups. 

A series of reports—including a most 
fruitful one of a southern Senator—show 
that ideas can penetrate into the Soviet 
Union, and that American. leaders are will- 
ing to listen and hope that we can concen- 
trate on economic and scientific and social 
competition with Russia rather than a con- 
tinuing armaments race that brings disaster 
and impoverishment to the world. 

THE FIRST STEP 


The cultural exchange agreement was one 
step toward a settlement of political issues 
and an easing of international tensions. 
After 3 months of negotiation the agree- 
ment was finally signed for people-to-people 
visits between the United States and Russia, 
in industry and agriculture and public 
health, as well as an exchange of scientists, 
teachers, and students. 

Its value has already been proved in the 
complete overhauling of the Soviet collec- 
tive farm system, as a direct result of what 
the Russian farmers saw in Iowa in the 
summer of 1955. With the abandonment of 
the political control of farm machinery, 
Khrushchev wiped out still another of the 
Stalin systems and took a step which may 
pressage not only the growth of Soviet agri- 
culture but a taste of freedom for the farmer 
and the hope that exchanges in other fields 
may have equal success, 

THE ELLENDER REPORT 


On our side, Sénator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
of Louisiana, reported to his colleagues on 
the third of his visits to Russia in as many 
years. He was allowed to travel with an 
American embassy interpreter around the 
country and into Siberia. He flew and drove 
and took trains and ships all over this vast 
territory and asked questions and got an- 
swers. 7 

His impressions of postsatellite Russia 
were: 

First: 
dence. 

Second: There is apparent domestic con- 
tentment, but a rising curiosity about 
America and an urge to forge ahead .of us. 

Third: There is a growing belief among 


There is an atmosphere of confi- 
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the Russian people that their system is 
superior to ours in the West. 

If we knew more about Russia and its 
history, we would understand this, he told 
the Senate. Only the old people remember 
the country before communism and they 
remember what life was like under the Czar. 

It was worse for most of them. They 
starved. They were illiterate and if they 
opened their mouths they were likely to go 
to Siberia. So they don’t miss the freedom 
they never had, and they do know that the 
Soviets have improved their living and 
working conditions and have made them a 
great world power. 

Their definition of capitalism is Russia 
under absolute monarchy. They have no 
idea of what we mean by it. 

“Communism will not vanish,” Senator 
ELLENDER reported, “because we ignore it. 
Neither will it disappear because we vilify 
it. It exists. It is functioning.” 

The people are educated and beginning to 
think and to think for themselves and as 
proof of it the Senator says that when he 
asked Russia’s No. 3 man Mikoyan about the 
sixth 5-year plan, he was told: 

“Senator, we presented (it) to the local 
oblasts (regional governing councils), repub- 
lics and so forth, but they refused to accept 
it.” 

BALLETS IN SIBERIA 

In his 300-page report to the Senate of his 
day-by-day diary, questions and answers, 
Senator ELLENDER presented the details of 
the vast agricultural and industrial expan- 
sion of Siberia, of dams which produce twice 
as much power as our giant Grand Coulee, 
of operas and ballets in what once were bar- 
ren, icy wastes. 

Reminding his colleagues of how he had 
tried, with Senator Taft and in every session 
since, to improve education in America, he 
gave a picture of the Soviet school system, 
with no elective courses; of summer camps 
where children are given a taste of science 
and engineering, art, and literature so that 
they can decide on careers. He told of how 
children who think they want to be doctors 
are taken through hospitals and those who 
think they might be engineers through great 
teehnical plants. 

As in Britain, the children are given apti- 
tude tests and if they are capable they are 
sent to college and prepared for professions. 
If they cannot make the grade, they are as- 
signed to trade and agricultural schools, to 
train them for jobs they are fitted for. 


EDUCATION, PRESTIGE 


Moreover the teachers are not only good, 
but highly paid. Education is a respected 
profession with recognition and perquisites. 


‘In fact, the Senator says, recognition and 


praise are part of the Soviet system; the peo- 
ple are constantly being told on the radio, in 
movies, and in the papers of a man or a 
woman, a town or a province which has done 
an outstanding job. They get medals and 
certificates, bonuses and luxury vacations, 
which spur others on to compete with them 
for these honors. 

What can we do about it? We can re- 
examine our whole approach, the Senator 
thinks. We can expand our information pro- 
gram, with accurate, factual reporting. We 
can enlarge the new exchange of persons pro- 
gram so that enough Russians can come here 
to understand the advantages we have and 
compare them with their own standard. 

We can try to dispel the fear, which exists 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and create a climate of confidence. 

We should meet with their leaders as often 


as possible—our refusals to do so just feed - 


the Red propaganda machine. 

And Senator ELLENDER recommends that 
we drop our policy of attempting to create 
full-fledged modern armies in small under- 
developed countries and confine our assist- 
ance to a realistic technical aid effort * * *, 


* pleased to attend a dinner of the Jewish 
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By encouraging underdeveloped forces fer 
beyond their capabilities to support, We ar 
actually creating conditions tailormade for 
the advance of communism. 

RICH SENATOR REACTS 


And finally, the gentleman from Lo 
who admits he is in the 69-percent 
bracket, says that we should insist that coup, 
tries to whom we give aid should collect tags 
from the rich who now pay little or cai 
so that “capitalistic America is blamed 
lining the pockets of the rich while ie 
little for the poor.” 

If we do this and insist on a practical set. 
tlement of the Arab-Israel dispute with Arp 
farm and oil lands, backed up by the tech. 
nical and industrial know-how of Israel, he 
thinks we can look forward to a peacefy 
world, 

Then, he adds, “Above all other 
let us not fear an honest-competition with 
Soviet communism.” 

The reaction of the Senate was expressed 
by Senator AIKEN, Republican, of V 
who commented on the Louisiana Demo. 
crat’s report: 

“The significant thing to me is that he wy 
permitted to make that speech today with. 
out interruption for either side of the ais, 
Had he undertaken 2 years, 4 years, 6 yean, 
8 years, or 10 years ago to make such recom. 
mendations as he has submitted, and tp 
make the statements he has made concem 
ing European and Russian affairs in par 
ticular, he would have been challenged be 
fore he reached his first recommendation 
The fact that his speech has been attentively 
received today, indicates that we are really 
making progress.” 























































































Text of an Address by Gov. Averell 
Harriman at the Eternal Light Awarl 
Dinner of the Jewish Theological Seni- 
nary of America at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, February 9, 198 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW .YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday Evening, February 9, 1958, 1 was 






Theological Seminary of America at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York Cit}, 
where Gov. Averell Harriman Wa 
granted the Eternal Light award. 2 
accepting the award, Governor Hatt 
man delivered the following addres 
which I believe will prove in 
reading and which points the way 
man’s eternal goal: 4 

I am most grateful to you, Dr. Finke 
for your gracious act in bestowing mee 
this Eternal Light award. It is with 
ity that I accept it, knowing in my 
how often one falls short of his own al 
pose. Your demonstration of 
will serve as a spur and encouragement, & 
I am greatly in your debt. 

It is a splendid work you do in empha 
ing the importance of moral and spitit® 
values in public life. Public acts and ee 
cies in America are infiuénced far more! 
spiritual striving and moral aspire 
those concerned often realize. 

The reason for this, of course, is th 
is explicitly moral or spiritual, and 
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cal os the best means of doing things, 


jong ago became to many people almost in- 
; ishable. For there is no doubt that 
the essential principles and teachings of the 
world’s great religions work—in terms of 
personal happiness and national well- 
being—and that policies and actions based 
upon them offer the best hope for human 
and building a world of peace. 
It is nevertheless of the highest impor- 
that we of this generation should never 
forget, and that the coming generation 
should by all means learn—ccasciously, ex- 
tly—whence cometh all strength. I 
therefore congratulate you, Dr. Finkelstein, 
and your associates, upon the splendid work 
wu carry on—in the seminary, through the 
Eternal Light radio program, and other- 
wise—to spread this.knowledge and increase 
awareness of it. 

We are now engaged in a worldwide con- 
test with an earthly power whose leaders 

y deny and, insofar as they can, pro- 
hibit faith in God. They have set up a mon- 
strous idol of materialism whose worship 
they command. And this idolatry they 
would impose upon the world as a means to 
obtain world domination. 

Not only are the ends of communism false, 
but the means used to secure its triumph, 
openly avowed over and over again by Com- 
munist leaders, are explicitly immoral and 
offend all religious and. human experience. 
Lies, lures, dishonesty, sowing discord, and 
worse—all are approved in the Communist 
catechism. 

In dealing with an opponent of this na- 
ture, employing means of this kind, it is a 
matter of elementary necessity, of course, 
that we reinforce our own faith and 
strengthen our moral armor. And yet, I 
raise the question whether we are doing so. 

Spirituality and moral perfection involve 
at their very core the concept of the brother- 
hood of man and man’s practice of humanity 
to man. Moreover, example is more power- 
ful than propaganda. And today our ex- 
ample does not shine as brightly in the 
world as it might. 

To what do I refer? 

Irefer to the fact that discrimination still 
persists in our country—and, what is worse, 
is blatantly defended—in our schools, in job 
opportunity, in housing. 

I refer to our unfair, discriminatory, and 
ungenerous immigration laws. 

Irefer to the needless poverty of too many 
families in America amid plenty. 

Irefer to the fact that our emphasis is not 
upon such values as providing for our chil- 
dren the finest educational opportunity 
possible, but rather upon material things and 
gadgetry. 

I refer to the fact that it can even be 
Seriously suggested that our programs of 
social welfare and advancement should be 
sacrificed to pay for missiles. 

Many of these are thought of as political 

But they are far more. They are 
Moral issues. 

It is not enough to indulge in public rhet- 
Orie about America’s moral authority. Nor 
is it enough merely to admit publicly that of 
our shortcomings we are not proud. They 

€ our national life. They weaken us 

bly in the world contest in which 
Weare engaged. They must be dealt with, by 

» Persistent organized effort and sacrifice. 

To the degree that we make that effort 
and sacrifice, and erase the blots on our 
SSecaeegeap we render the tone and spirit of 
Sesieul onal Mfe stronger, more joyous and 

- And this, reflected abroad, can 
or , immeasurably our authority 
among ples ead 
int “4 the world toward peace 


era Some of you may know, I have for sev- 
Over ene zPressed concern, as have others, 
a the loss of American 


and in- 
in the world. 


There is no doubt 


- potential energy, 
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that the traditional America,- world citadel 
of freedom, haven of the persecuted, well- 
spring of idealism, land of equality and op- 
portunity—generous responsible America— 
has lost some of its luster in the eyes of the 
world. And this judgment upon us is pri- 
marily a moral judgment. 

I have already indicated some reasons for 
it in internal shortcomings refiected abroad. 
But there are other things we do and fail to 
do in the world that contribute heavily. 

It is fundamental, I think, that in the 
case of a nation, as well as in the case of an 
individual, talents, resources, and productive 
capacity should be used not only for exclu- 
sive benefit, but to help create opportunity 
for others less fortunate or less well en- 
dowed. And if the motive is pure and the 
attitude generous, the returns are high to 
those who help as well as to those who are 
helped. 

The Marshall plan was without doubt one 
of the most rewarding investments—reward- 
ing to all concerned—ever made by the 
United States or any nation in history. It 
was a sincere enterprise to help Europe heip 
itself back to hope and health. And it suc- 
ceeded beyond the fondest expectations of 
those who launched it. Likewise the great 
conception of the point 4 program stirred 
the hopes and aspirations of the peoples of 
underdeveloped lands everywhere. These 
acts, and others, flowed from a religious tra- 
dition and a great American philosophy— 
that of the four freedoms. 

Never, I think did a nation, with nobility 
of purpose, give as much of itself, and never 
did it receive so much, indirectly and with- 
out demand, in return. America’s prestige, 
America’s ability to lead toward peace, rose 
to a high pinnacle. 

The strength and good inherent in a moral 
position in world affairs is prodigious. More- 
over, it is excellent economics. 

Today, our capacity to produce for man’s 
needs has enormousiy increased. Science 
and technology have opened the doors to 
food, fibers, medicines, 
building materials, without limit. But in 
the same world, most of the people living 
in most of the countries are without the de- 
cencies of life. Moreover, these people are 
becoming aware that opportunity for a bet- 
ter life is possible and are determined to 
realize it. This demand is giving the Soviets 
their opening. 

We continue to have programs of tech- 
nical assistance and aid to economic develop- 
ment in other countries. But somehow the 
heart has gone out of them. They are small 
relative to need. They are hedged in such 
ways as to raise questions of spirit-and mo- 
tive. .They are too often tied to pressure for 
or support of military alliances. 

In form, our economic policy continues. 
But it has been drained of its moral quali- 
ties. And therein is its present weakness. 

Distressing as it is, we must face the fact 
that by many people in many countries we 
are now regarded as militaristic, self-seeking, 
and domineering. Add to this the image of 
America holding to rigid positions, declining 
to explore all possible new routes toward 
arms control, and political settlements, and 
you realize our present estate. 

Faith in God does certainly not exclude 
arms or prudence. But it does exclude 
arrogance and self-centeredness. And it 
commands moving ever forward, confident 
in what is right. 

_ This command, I would like to say here, 
the people of Israel are following today. The 
State of Israel was established as a haven 
for the ted, as a home where they 


could find dignity and opportunity. And, 


regardless of danger, Israel moves forward 
with confidence and courage. 

The State of Israel is a political fact, but 
for the world it is a moral issue, for Israel 
requires support to attain its objective of 
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giving a new life to all Jews who seek refuge. 
The problem of the pers_cuted belongs not 
alone to Israel. We have the moral respon- 
sibility to help. 

In inviting me to speak this evening. Dr. 
Finkelstein suggested I might want to speak 
of some of the moral issues I have encoun- 
tered in my public career. I have already 
indicated a number of these arising In the 
field of international affairs with which I 
have been associated. But when you think 
it over, most public acts involve moral judg- 
ments. This is certainly true of the issues 
I deal with here as Governor of New York. 
These obviously are practical matters, but, 
unhappily, they are often interlaced with 
partisan politics. But they no less involve 
moral principles.and moral judgments. 

If you cate to look at the table of con- 
tents of the Governor’s message of last month 
to the legislature, you will see the kinds of 
matters for which your State government is 
responsible. To name a few: education—in 
school and in college—health and mental 
health; civil rights and discrimination; un- 
employment and disability benefits; highway 
safety; welfare and pensions; attack on pov- 
erty; juvenile delinquency; conservation and 
State parks; low-cost and middle-income 
housing; small business; rehabilitation of the 
disabled; protection of the consumer; a wide 
range of problems of the aging; and so on. 

These involve at the primary level man’s 
humanity to man: concern for the young— 
their education, protection and opportunity; 
interest in a fuller life for older people; con- 
cern for the ill and for the less fortunate; 
concern for idle men and idle plants; con- 
cern for people; concern for the happiness 
and welfare of all our families. 

These are practical matters, but what we 
do about them involves moral judgments. 
And not oniy the moral judgment of the 
Governor and the legislature, but the moral 
judgment and pressure of the people of this 
State. 

The State of New York has for generations 
led the Nation in embodying high-moral 
standards in social legislation. I ask your 
active support for the legislative program 
that will carry forward the great tradition 
of our State. 

We must put an end to discrimination— 
eliminate prejudice not only in-action but 
in our hearte. If we in New York lead 
the way, we have a right to demand of peo- 
ple in other States that they do not per- 
mit their inherited prejudices to damage the 
vital interests of our country in maintain- 
ing its role of leadership among the people 
of the world. 

My analysis this evening of our position in 
the world today has not been spoken to 
bewail the past or to bring fear to the pres- 
ent, but to help understand and bring con- 
fidence to the task ahead. 

Mine is no call to arms. Arm we must, 
and arm we shall, with the weapons which 
our most talented scientific minds can pro- 
vide to serve, as I believe they can, as a 
deterrent to war. 

But to overcome the evil, aethestic in- 
fluences of the Kremlin, there is God’s con- 
structive work to do. This is a work for 
which’ no nation in history has been better 
equipped. Thus I ask that we be true to 
ourselves, generous, understanding of the 
problems, hopes and aspirations of other peo- 
ples—that we offer a helping hand to those 
countries in need. 

In the battle for men’s minds, no false 
promises of the Kremlin can stand up 
against a generous, understanding, com- 
petent and friendly America. 

This, I believe to be our role in the world 
today. This, I believe to be our destiny. 
Thus, I hold firmly to the faith that with 
God’s help we can and will lead the peoples 
of the world toward man’s eternal goal: 
peace on earth and good will among men. 
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Antitrust Laws Beyond Our National 
Boundaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter with an editorial enclosed 
therein that I have received from Mr. 
Redington Fiske, editor of the Export 
Trade and Shipper, of New York City. 
The views of Mr. Fiske are worthy of 
consideration. 

The letter and editorial follow: 

Export TRADE AND SHIPPER, 
New York, N. Y., January 28, 1958. 
The Honorable JOHN W. McCorMACK, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. McCormack: On June 18, 1956, 
I asked you and other American leaders in- 
terested in our foreign markets to comment 
on an editorial in the Chicago Tribune. This 
editorial, of which we sent you a reprint, 
discussed the United States Department of 
Justice’s intention to apply the Antitrust 
Act to American companies with invest- 
ments and activities outside the United 
States. This would apply to American com- 
panies which compete with foreign corpora- 
tions that operate abroad, without such 
legal restrictions. Many of these companies 
vitally serve the national interest. I men- 
tioned the fact that the Justice Department 
decided arbitrarily the degree and type of 
bigness that is or is not contrary to law. 

I received fascinating responses to this 
letter. They indicated that the problem of 
antitrust regulation in foreign commerce 
was having the thoughtful consideration of 
leaders throughout the country. On October 
5, 1957, the New York World Telegram ran 
the enclosed story by Edward Tomlinson, its 
expert on Latin America, cabled from San 
Jose, Costa Rica. He spotlights the dangers 
to the United States of extension of the long 
arm of the antitrust authority beyond our 
boundaries. The article points out this is 
contrary to the professed policy of the United 
States to encourage private capital invest- 
ment in Latin America, brought up at the 
recent Inter-American Economic Conference 
at Buenos Aires. The story states that such 
action by the Justice Department abets anti- 
American and Communist interests in Latin 
America, which use it as a basis for propa- 
ganda aimed to injure the standing of the 
United States and of American corporations 
in these countries. 


Since 1952, there has been an increasing 
tendency by the Justice Department to in- 
terpret the antitrust laws to extend beyond 
our national boundaries, although these laws 
were originally enacted to regulate domestic 
business and to protect the American con- 
sumer. 

As editor of Export Trade and Shipper, I 
am deeply concerned with the future of our 
world trade on which so large a part of our 
prosperity depends. Whatever the personal 
attitude of the recipient of this letter toward 
protection or free trade, we must agree that 
American overseas investment ought to enjoy 
fair opportunity to benefit, without preju- 
dice, from our foreign markets. 

I think this matter is sufficiently important 
to warrant your positive interest. I believe 
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the subject demands discussion in wider cir- 
cles than it has reached to date. I would 
be glad to have your own personal comment 
on the situation. . 
May I hear from you? 
Sincerely, 
REDINGTON FISKE, 
Editor, 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of October 5, 1957] 


UniTep Fruit Suar CaLLeED-Amp TO REDS— 
NeGATES Our AIMS, WRITER SAYS 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 

San Jose, Costa Rica, October 5.—In the 
last few weeks the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has gone all out in defense of United 
States private capital in Latin America, 
pointing out the great economic and social 
benefits it brings to our sister republics. 

At the Inter-American Economic Confer- 
ence in Buenos Aires our delegates even said 
the amount of loans they get from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and other Federal agencies 
will depend largely on the amount of private 
United States investments they attract to 
their countries. 

Later, Washington announced that no Gov- 
ernment agency will make loahs to exploit 
and develep oil resources in any country be- 
cause ample private capital is available. 

CALLED A SLAP 

These and similar policies and statements 
have been interpreted by the press and re- 
sponsible leaders from Mexico to Argentina 
as a slap at the nationalistic politicians and 
other anti-United States elements, including 
the Communists, who harass and threaten 
to nationalize or confiscate North American 
business enterprises south of the border. 

In view of the position we took at the 
Buenos Aires Conference and the statement 
on oil, it is no wonder that friendly govern- 
ments and businessmen here in the Central 
and Middle American countries are amazed 
at the attitude the administration has as- 
sumed toward the United Fruit Co. 

The Justice Department is about to haul 
the fruit company into a Federal Court in 
New Orleans and prosecute it as a vicious 
monopoly in, Latin America. Thus, the 
United States is now out to protect the peo- 
ple of. these countries from one of the very 
private enterprises whose virtues it has ex- 
tolled. 

What is more, by this action our Govern- 
ment tacitly and publicly admits that the 
recent Communist campaign against the 
fruit company was justified. A Guatemalan 
official, who asked not to be quoted, because 
it might appear that he was meddling in 
United States affairs, was bluntly critical of 
Washington's plans to bring suit against the 
company. 

CONFIRM RED CHARGES 

“Here in Guatemala,” he said, “the fruit 
company was the first and one of the main 
targets of the Communists, long before they 
succeeded in infiltrating the Government. 
In fact, they used the company as the princi- 
pal whipping boy against previous govern- 
ments. They charged that former officials 
had sold the nation to the ‘monopolistic 
Yankee exploiting’ fruit company. 

“Now that we have fought a war to rescue 
the country, including this North American 
business organization, from the Reds,” he 
went on, “you come along and openly con- 
firm what they had been saying about the 
fruit company and about us. Worst of all, 


nistic institutions and ene in Guate- 
mala.” 





Michigan Has an Important Stake jn — 
United States-Swiss Trade es 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


My. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I re 
cently found an article in the ‘Detroiter 
magazine of October 21, 1957, having tp 
do-with Detroit-area exports to Swit 
land and their importance to the United 
States. 

Switzerland is one of America’s beat 
customers, and in order to buy Ameri. 
can goods she must be able to sell her 
own goods here. 

I think the article is of sufficient im. 
portance that Members should have an 
opportunity to read it in the Concrggs. 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

MICHIGAN Has AN IMPORTANT STAKE IN Sw 
UNITED STATES FRADE 
(By Garlos E. Toro) 

Switzerland, one of the world’s oldest ex. 
periments in practical democracy, has 
from the world’s largest, the United States, 
more than $3 billion worth of goods in 
the last 10 years. This is a remarkable 
achievement for a country of about five mil- 
lion people. Furthermore, the Swiss have 
never received a penny of United States aid, 





Their desire for American goods of all kinds _ 


has been so insatiable that they have ; 
more than one-half billion dollars worth of 
goods more from us than we have from them, 

This trade is made possible by the fact that 
the Swiss are able to establish, retain, and 
even improve the market for one of their 
most important products in the United 
States—watches and watch movements, 
More than one-half of its exports to the 
United States consists of the kind of goods 
that the Swiss are particularly well equipped 
to produce. 


This trade will be placed in jeopardy if the 


moves by certain domestic industries and 
administration to increase barriers to im- 
ports from Switzerland are successful. — 
All of our 48 States share in this 
trade to Switzerland but Michigan has a 
ticularly important stake in it. For the ifs 
time last year, Michigan took top rank 
exports of its products to the Swiss 
These exports amounted to $21, 
Michigan accounted for 10 percent of 
United States exports to Switzerland 


yeap. 


trade does not only stem from indi 

commodity problems such as tariffs ¢ 0 
watches or worse yet, the possible imposi 
of quotas on imported watches and 

movements, but rather from the whole i 
of United States trade policy which wil 
given searching analysis by Congress ie 
year. RS 
Since 1934, the Trade Agreements Act b 
been the fountainhead of United 
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jong-fought battle to prevent the extension 
of this basic law. i 

Until very recently Switzerland was one of 
the countries with which the United States 
had a trade agreement, negotiated under the 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act, on 
a bilateral basis. Switzerland now has ap- 

hed the General Agreement on Tariffs 

and Trade for membership in the GATT. 

g Switzerland’s application is ac- 

cepted, it would then abandon its long 

maintained “neutrality” toward this inter- 

national instrument for the stabilization 
and reduction of trade barriers. _ 

If Michigan wants to maintain its exports 
of automobiles and automotive products, of 
machinery and metal products and chemi- 
cals to Switzerland and to other nations of 
the world, Michigan industry must take an 
interest in the issues that will confront the 
next Congress in the foreign trade field. 





Some FCC Members Asking for Ax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the country have been greatly dis- 
turbed by the revelations of the Special 
Committee on Congressional Oversight 
in respect to certain acts of members of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Representative of this reaction is 
an editorial in the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal of February 7, 1958, one of the 
Nation’s leading Republican newspapers. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 


Ca. Ir Srurmiry or INDISCRETION, Some FCC 
MEMBERS ASKING FOR AX 


The political origins of the investigation 
now being made by a committee of Congress 
on charges that certain members of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission have ac- 
cepted favors, entertainment, and gifts from 
persons or corporations having business be- 
fore that body are indistinct. Also, there has 
been considerable acrimony noticeable in ex-* 
changes between the committee’s chief in- 
vestigator and members of the committee. 

The investigation is not over, and it is true 
that the sum total of all the favors talked 
about so far are peanuts, so far as their value 
in money is concerned. 

However, the impression left with the 
newspaper reader has been that some mem- 
bers of the FCC have not been in position to 
truthfully say that they have never accepted 
any favors whatever from applicants before 
their board, and this is very bad indeed. The 
Public doesn’t like it, and before the thing is 
Over it will be clear that the President doesn’t 
like it, either. 

It seems likely that the outcome of the 

will simply indicate that one or 
more of the members of, the Commission 
acted in certain instances with indiscretion 
at best and stupidity at worst. In either 
case, disqualification for holding these im- 
Portant offices will have been established. 
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NACA, the Logical Space Agency 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


~ OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from Aviation Weekly of February 3, 
captioned “NACA, the Logical Space 
Agency.” I am not at this time prepared 
to agree in full with the editorial but it 
is an enlightening contribution to the 
discussion now going on. 

There being’no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

NACA, THE LoGIcaL Space AGENCY 

Too often in recent history, the solution 
to acute national problems has been sought 
in the creation of complex new organizations 
that add to the Federal payroll and bureauc- 
racy but do little about.the problems they 
were created to solve. Often, an economical 
and effective solution lies close at hand, but 
is so simple the top-level officials hesitate to 
even consider it. The current debate over 
how many and what kinds of organizations 
the Federal Government.needs to organize 
and guide research and exploration of space 
appears to be a case in point. 

There is no lack of complex plans to 
tackle our space-age problems. In the midst 
of this furor it is finally becoming clear that 
there is in existence an extremely competent 
organization capable of spearheading this 
work—the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics established by the President in 
1915 with the directive to “supervise and 
direct the scientific study of the problems of 
flight with a view toward their practical 
solution.” 

Credit for first calling attention to this 
simple but effective solution, we believe, be- 
longs to Gen, Orval Cook; president of the 
Aircraft Industries Association, who told the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences in Wash- 
ington on January 14: 

“One of the things that has most puzzled 
me during this furor and clamor for Govern- 
ment reorganization so that we can catch up 
with the Russians has been the fact that 
NACA has apparently been largely overlooked. 
Yet here is a Government agency reporting 
directly to the President which has as its 
basic charter ‘the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of flight with a view toward their prac- 
tical solution.’ 

“For more than 40 years- NACA has dedi- 
cated itself to this task with outstanding 
success. The NACA has some of the finest 
aeronautical laboratories in the world—its 
facilities alone being worth more than $300 
million, and an operating staff of some 7,600 
people of whom more than 2,000 have pro- 
fessional degrees. 

“For more than 10 years it has been con- 
ducting research and studies in sciéntific 
fields leading to man’s conquest of space. In 
fact early in 1952, months before the first 
manned flight at Mach 2, NACA studies were 
launched into the problems.of mamned flight 
beyond the atmosphere and their solution. 
By 1954, NACA research teams were able to 
propose construction of a research vehicle for 
this purpose and in December 1955, in co- 
operation with the Navy and Air Force, a 
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contract for this craft (North American 


_ X-15) was let. This vehicle is expected to be 


test flown within the next 12 months or so. 

“NACA also pioneered in research that will 
pay. off in manned boost-glide rockets flying 
at fantastic speeds and with a new concept 
that will enable our ballistic missiles to with- 
stand sun-hot temperatures during reentry 
into the atmosphere. 

“At the same time these projects were un- 
derway, the NACA has been investigating al- 
most every element in the propulsion spec- 
trum. Research is being conducted in pro- 
pulsion by ion jets, photon jets, plasma jets, 
by nuclear rockets and by solar power. Much 
more than mere theory is involved—practical 
experimentation is being conducted and de- 
tailed performance parameters are being de- 
veloped. All of this research is directed to- 
ward one goal—flight, manned and unman- 
ned, at incredible speeds through and beyond 
the earth’s atmosphere. All of this vital 
basic research information is being fun- 
neled to the military services and the aviation 
industry to assist them in development of 
vehicles to translate this research into 
reality. 

“If, as SO many people are advocating, we 
need a governmental agency to take the 
responsibility for accelerating our efforts in 
space travel, I suggest we look to an existing 
organization such as the NACA to provide 
this direction.” 

We heartily endorse General Cook’s sug- 
gestion and strongly urge Members of Con- 
gress concerned with this problem, Defense 
Secretary McElroy and the public—which will 
eventually have to pay the bills—to carefully 
consider this relatively simple but effective 
solution of a most acute national problem. 

There are several additional considera- 
tions, in addition to those cited by General 
Cook, that make the NACA role as the spear- 
head of our national space research and de- 
velopment effort extremely attractive. 

First, it has, through 40 years of experience, 
established an extremely effective working 
relationship with all of the other basic or- 
ganizations concerned with this problem— 
the military services, the scientific fraternity 
and the industrial complexes. Through its 
main and subcommittee structure, it provides 
adequate voice for all of these elements in 
determining a national policy. 

Second, the caliber of its leadership evokes 
universal respect from the other agencies 
through ‘which it works. There is no better 
man in the Nation today than James Harold 
Doolittle, NZ.CA chairman, to serve as a link 
between the military, scientific, and indus- 
trial communities because he has had out- 
standingly successful careers in all three 
areas. The scientific leadership of Dr. Hugh 
L. Dryden,- director of NACA, is based on a 
combination of solid scientific achievement 
and quiet, but effective, administrative 
ability, all too rare in scientific circles. 

Third, NACA has proven its ability in the 
past to contribute significantly to urgent na- 
tional technical problems. It developed the 
laminar flow wing in time to permit the 
P-51 Mustang to escort heavy bombers to 
any German target at the critical phase of 
World War II. Its high speed research air- 
craft program was an outstanding post- 
war example of joint work with the military 
and industry to produce maximum progress 
in minimum time and launch our military 
aircraft into the supersonic age a significant 
jump ahead of all competitors. Its work in 
ballistic missiles has also solved key bottle- 
necks in time to’ be useful in operational 
weapons. 

Fourth, NACA has shown extraordinary 
ingenuity in devising new research tools re- 
quired for tackling the unknown. The trans- 
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onic wind tunnel, rocket powered models, 
gas dynamics facilities and multistage re- 
search rockets are a few examples of this 
ability which is absolutely essential in prob- 
ing new frontiers fruitfully. 

It is a major technical fallavy to consider 
aeronautics as a field that extends to the 
limits of the earth’s atmosphere and astro- 
nautics as something that begins where the 
atmosphere ends. Both are integral parts 
of the same overall scientific problem. Any 
successful efforts in making the useful 
plunge into outer space must be based on the 
foundation of knowledge already accumu- 
lated on flight through the atmosphere from 
sea level to its outer fringes. Amy space ve- 
hicle must also successfully pass through 
the envelope of atmosphere both on its out- 
ward and return journeys. 

There is a strong case to be made for 
charging NACA with the job of spearheading 
our national advance into space with a mini- 
mum of time and new money required to 
achieve the strong possibility of maximum 
progress. If NACA gets the job, our Jump 
into space will be catapulted from a solid 


launching pad. 
RosERT Horz, 





Arguments Against Toll Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, pay TV 
is one of the most controversial issues 
under consideration here in Washington 
at the present time. I have joined Sena- 
tor Strom THurmonp, of South Carolina, 
in sponsoring a resolution opposing pay 
TV. The February 10 issue of the Bangor 
Daily News contains an excellent letter 
to the editor on this subject by Clayton 
Hamlin, Jr., of Unity, Maine. Although 
I do not know Mr. Hamlin, I was im- 
pressed by the arguments which he 
marshaled against pay TV. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Hamlin’s letter 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

He Favors ALL-FREE TV 
Eprror, BaNGcor DaILy News: 

I suspect that by this time you will hove 
been somewhat deluged by replies to your 
editorial relating to pay TV. It isn’t hard to 
imagine that these letters will bring out the 
usual ideas that no one should be expected 
to pay for something that they can get for 
nothing and that the whole idea is just a 
conspiracy to make some more profit from 
the long-suffering taxpayers. Also, consid- 
ering the public statements issued recently 
by the various networks stating that they 
would go broke if pay TV gets started, it is 
logical to assume that this point will also 
be mentioned frequently. I think you. will 
have to admit that all of these facts deserve 
consideration before anything is done about 
this problem. 

IT wonder, however, how many have con- 
sidered the long-range effects if this plan 
should get started. It would start out sim- 
ply enough, of course. Perhaps you would 
have to pay @ quarter or so to see a ball 
game, and if there was something special, 
like a new hit show on Broadway, a lot of 
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people would pay a dollar to see it. Prac- 
tically everyone would benefit-by this, the 
owner of the ball_ciub and the producer of 
the show should make a profit on their in- 
vestment, and the public would get their 
money’s worth. It might be hard on the 
networks having some of their better shows 
taken: away from them, but it wouldn't be 
all bad if it made them put on some better 
shows to get back the viewers they lost. 

It sounds good doesn’t it? But just once 
let the pay TV men get started like this and 
before long you would—find them raising 
their prices. After they have got the ball 
games, the top talent of the theaters and 
most of the good shows and they would crack 
down on those least able to afford it, the 
public. And who could stop them? We 
have already had numerous examples of how 
easy it is to prove that a company has to 
raise its rates to stay in business. They may 
be right but it still has raised the cost of 
living to a new high. 

Perhaps there is a monopoly in TV at pres- 
ent. But who oan say that we won’t be ex- 
changing it for a worse one if this bill 
doesn’t pass? 

I am afraid I have to disagree most em- 
phatically with your statement of the poor 
quality of the programs now on the air. I 
dislike country music, rock and roll, most 
of the situation comedies and many other 
programs now on the air. But Iam only one 
person and many people enjoy them. So 
why deny them their right to watch these? 
When some of the western stories or suspense 
plays come on I pick up a book and start 
reading. But I enjoy the giveaway shows 
that so many consider a waste of time and 
the soap operas may not be true to life but 
they have their good points. If they didn’t 
how long would the sponsors continue to 
present them? 

Trash? It may be, but who can say as 
long as people enjoy them? ‘Too many peo- 
ple are already trying to tell us what we 
should like in TV and in the books we read. 
Maybe they are right but I think you will 
find that the public wants entertainment 
and not education in the TV programs. 

Your statement that this is just more 
Government interference in trying to pass 
this bill seems rather silly. You must agree 
that rather than interference this is one of 
the very few protections that the public 
has left. And if they don’t protect us the 
people will let them know at the next 
election. 

CLAYTON HAMLIN, Jr. 





We Must Revive Spirit of Good-Neighbor 


Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the exigen- 
cies 6f our concern for the peace of the 
world in Europe, Africa, and Asia have 
sometimes tended to make us overlook 
that the preservation of cordial, good 
neighborly relations with our sister na- 


our system of security and contributes 
tremendously to our Nation’s well-being. 
In recent years the news from our good 
neighbors to the south has at times been 
discouraging and in some _ respect 
ominous in implication. There are oc- 
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casional indications that perhaps we 
tend to take our good relations with our. 
neighbors a little too much for gr: 
The Nashville Tennessean, one of ¢} 
Nation’s great newspapers, in an & 
torial on Sunday January 12 makes 
highly pertinent and thought p: Panties 
comments in this connection. 
to call these to the attention of aa my col. 
leagues I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial inserted in the ae 
the ReEcorp. 
The editorial follows: 


We Must Review THe Smrr or Goop 
NEIGHBOR POLIcY 


When President Eisenhower, in his state 
of the Union message, warned the Nation 
that the Soviet Union is engaged in a 
cold war for the minds of men and is 
every effort, economic and otherwise, t 
spread its influence, he might well hays 
used Latin America for an example. 

The nations to the south of us are familiar 
with Soviet tactics—for very blandishmient 
is being used on them, from filmed cartoons 
to cultural arts, from trade talks to i 
fronts, in an effort to present the Russians 
in the best of lights, and to spread the 
Kremlin’s influence. 

Not long ago, a prominent South American 
leader expressed his sentiments on why this 
goes on. He felt that the fault lies in ow 
tremendous outward concern for the under. 
developed nations in other parts of the world 
and an apparent neglect of our neighbors 
closer to home. 

And it is true that the good-neighbor 
policy, as“espoused by the late Cordell Hull 
of Tennessee, has languished for lack of spirit 
and leadership. The so-called good partnets 
program of the Eisenhower administration 
has been little more than words. 

The policy of Mr. Hull represented probe 
ably the greatest and most significant 
in attitude by a large nation for its 
neighbors in the history of our times. Mr. 
Hull won friendships. He cleared up mis- 
understandings. He evolved a language of 
diplomacy that the South Americans liked 
He sold. the program to our neighbors and 
the people at home and he made it work: 

In the intervening years, however, the 
flourishing and tightly welded relationship 
was allowed to crack. President Eisenhower 
sent his brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, #@ — 
South America to work out an enlarged plan 
for inter-American friendship. The univer- 
sity president was cordially received, 
came home with a six-point plan which 
not bold or different but at least 
out the need for closer cultural and e 
rélations. f 

But somewhere along the line, this pre 
gram vanished. 

At the Caracas Conference in 1954, Secte- 
tary of State Dulles used 2 weeks of the 
meeting to jam through a resolution against 
international communism. The Latin Amer 
icans complained that economic 
needed attention, and Mr. Dulles, with cham 
acteristic abruptness, suggested an 
conference be held later in Rio de Janae 

The Rio conference was hardly a 
The United States delegation was he 
former Secretary of the Treasury Hum 
and he treated the Latin American de 
like stepchildren asking for candy i 
of food. The Latinos wanted an aaa 
tional bank established with Latin " 
managers and a 15-year development 
gram to which the United States would 
from taxes it collects from firms in 

Secretary Humphrey cold-shouldered 


























































































a harmonious one. We export more 
import. We dump surplus commodities. 
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ten these neighbors with higher tariffs 
on lead and zinc and import restrictions 
— money alone is not the answer. 
Neither is good-will missions like those of 
pr. Eisenhower and that roving ambassador 
without portfolio, Vice President Nixon— 

of whom praised dictators and hob« 
nobbed with the wealthy. 

Nothing less than a revivel, the spiritual 
revival, of the good neighbor policy, a re- 
turn to the hope and good will between 
neighbors and a mutually satisfactory policy 
of inter-American cooperation, can help. 

It is nothing less than dangerous nonsense 
to neglect our neighbors on this continent 
while we show more concern for the winning 
of faraway peoples. Communist penetration 
and persuasion in the countries next door 
constitute a growing peril that is very real. 
Unless we counterattack in this area of the 
cold war, tomorrow may be too late. 





Purely Commentary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial under its regular heading, 
“Purely Commentary,” by Mr. Philip 
Slomovitz, a distinguished journalist and 
citizen of my own city of Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Slomovitz recently visited Israel and 
wrote a most interesting and informative 
series of articles on his visit to that in- 
fant democracy. While in Isarel he wrote 
a number of reports which were pub- 
lished in the Detroit Free Press, which set 
forth in a stirring manner the progress 
that is being made by Israel in reclaiming 
land, building cities, industries, harbors 
and other material works, and in the 
development of a free society in which 
people are free to work, vote and worship 
as they choose. 

Mr. Frank Angelo, managing editor of 
the Detroit Free Press had this to say 
“ca Mr. Slomovitz’s reports to the Free 


We ran almost a score of these reports in 
the Pree Press and feel that through them 
we were better able to inform our readers of 
Israel's development during its first decade. 

It is an inspired idea that Mr. Slomovitz 
has had to pull together all these reports into 
this excellent supplement. This is an in- 
tensely interesting document that will cer- 
tainly be noted by future historians. 

I found the article from the Detroit 
Jewish News dated Friday, October 18, 
1957, under the heading of this distin- 
guished journalist to be particularly in- 
teresting and characteristic of the tone 
of the whole series. 

The article is a follows: 

PURELY COMMENTARY 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

JERUSALEM.—The wonders of Israel never 
cease. New housing projects and industries 
ate in evidence of construction. The young 
state's universities are expanding. Art, lit- 
erature, science, and music have able and 
keen creative leaders, 


Jerusalem is a quiet city compared 
with bustling Tel Aviv, even here there is 


& dynamism that excites the imagination. 
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Here you see the Jordanian border at 
nearly every step. Yet, not unlike Tel Aviv, 
there is a confidence in Israel's ability to 
defend herself that seems to overlook what 
might appear to an outsider as a constant 
danger from hostile neighbors. There is a 
fearlessness that seems to account for most 
of the achievements of the small but very 
vigorous state. 

The Yom Kippur experience was a moving 
one. In the Yeshurum Synagogue, which is 
the nearest approach here to a conservative 
congregation, there was decorum, and the 
services were most impressive. Hazzan Meiz- 
lish adhered strictly to an established con- 
gregational rule of not repeating words in 
chanting the prayers. American cantors 
might collapse under such a strain—of not 
repeating. But Meizlish’s voice was under 


“perfect control. 


At our services were a number of dis- 
tinguished personalities—former Prime Min- 
ister Moshe Sharett, the present Minister of 
Posts Joseph Burg, the former mayor of 
Jerusalem, Shlomo Zalman Shragai, Detroit’s 
Rabbi Isaac Stollman who is the president 
of Mizrachi-Hapoel Hamizrachi of America, 
Congressman FarRBSTEIN of New York, Dr. 
Reuben Katznelson, one of Israel’s distin- 
guished pioneer leaders whose wife, Bath- 
sheba, served as a member of the first Israel 
Parliament (Knesset), and many others. 

President Itzhak Ben-Zvi was at the 
Rehaviah Synagogue where he attends serv- 
ices fairly regularly. 

There is an interesting story related by 
Cantor Meizlish. He was cantor in Man- 
chester, England, when he was invited to 
come to Yeshurun. His congregation offered 
him double the salary to stay, but he indi- 
cated a desire to go to the then Palestine. 
Then the war of liberation and thé battle of 
Jerusalem broke out. He was advised by 
cable not to come, and he replied by cable 
that he was coming. He arrived in 1948 and 
became an ikar—a-. peasant—in Gedera. 
That’s where he is now with his family, 
throughout the year, arriving for shabbatim 
and Yom Tovim in Jerusalem to be Hazzan 
at Yeshurun. : 

Stories like this are heard here wherever 
you- turn. -This is the type of human clay 
out of which has been cemented a whole- 
some nation. 

Next to your commentator at Yeshurun 
was Shimon Diskin, grandson of the brother 
of Moshe Yeshayahu Diskin, who was the 
founder of the Diskin Orphanage in Jeru- 
salem more than 100 years ago. 

Shimon believes that the present new 


Jerusalem in the Israel sector is a mutilated © 
-city without the old city, its ancient sites, 


its wailing wall. 

Meanwhile, there is quiet on the border. 
There are guards on both sides of the di- 
viding line between Israel and Jordan, and 
while there always is the danger of an out- 
break of trouble, there probably won’t be 
any as long as Israel is recognized for the 
courage she has to defend her position. And 
no one questions Israel’s courage. 

Dr. Reuben Katznelson, father of the well 
known advocate, Shmuel Tamir, who figures 
prominently in the Kastner case, and of 
Shulamith Katznelson, head of the Ulam, 
the school for the teaching of Hebrew to 
adults in special classes that have proven 
highly satisfactory, devotes most of his en- 
ergies to the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 
He was in Detroit 2 years ago and was 
promised medical equipment. He hopes to 
receive it as an aid to his great efforts and 
as a boon to Israel’s health efforts. 

Dr. Katznelson reports to us that 96 per- 
cent of Israel’s children have been injected 
with the Salk vaccine and that polio has 
been reduced to a minimum, but the fight 
against the manifestations of polio go on 
and there are plans for an Israeli equivalent 
of the “March of Dimes” further to eradicate 
the disease. ‘ 
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Shulamith Katznelson’s Ulpan Akiva in 
Nathanya deserves special mention. Shula- 
mith, who studied last year at the University 
of Michigan and at Wayne State University, 
has 100 students in her Hebrew classes for 
adults—tourists and immigrants. She has a 
staff of five teachers and the results of her 
work have been widely acclaimed. 

No lesser a person than Benjamin Fine, 
education editor of the New York Times, has 
commended Shulamith for her efforts. 

Eight years ago, when we were here, there 
was one traffic light in Haifa. There are sev- 
eral there now. The first traffic light was 
then being installed in Tel Aviv, and it was 
then not yet in operation in Israel’s bustling 
city. Now there are many traffic lights in 
Tel Aviv. 

But the only traffic light in Jerusalem was 
abandoned. Apparently the city does not 
lend itself to traffic jams that were occa- 
sioned by changing lights. It has been found 
that drivers and pedestrians can get along 
better in the Holy City by wending and trek- 
king their ways independently. 

In addition to the very beautiful Tel Aviv 
Cultural Center, Tel Aviv has another won- 
derful building that was opened a few 
months ago—Beth Sokolow, the clubhouse of 
the Israeli-journalists. Its numerous facili- 
ties for meetings, concerts, balls, etc., make 
it a valuable addition to the cultural life of 
the country. Like the Tel Aviv Cultural Cen- 
ter, with its Mann Auditorium for the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Beth Sokolow’s ex- 
istence was made possible by the American- 
Israel Cultural Foundation. Reuven Dafni, 
former Israel consul in New York, is the 
foundation’s able director. 

We were treated to a delightful concert at 
Beth Sokolow, and to a pleasant reception by 
the Israeli journalists’ association. 

Charming hosts also were the American 
Charge d’Affairs and Mrs. William O. Baxter. 
They and their staff at the American Em- 
bassy in Tel Aviv were wonderful hosts. 

The Baxters and their staff joined us also 
at a fascinating party at the Theater Club 
in Tel Aviv. Especially thrilling at that 
party, at which the Frederic Manns of Phil- 
adelphia (donors of the Mann Auditorium) 
were the hosts, was the performance of a 
group from Nachal, former servicemen, 
which operates under the name of Batzel 
Yarok—The Green Onion. The imitation 
of Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion by one 
of the group was excellent. Then there was 
a charming Tel Avivian, Ruthie, whose im- 


- provisations, with her fingers and palms, on 


two drums, were the most unusual we had 
ever witnessed. Leonard Bernstein, who con- 
ducted the Israel Philharmonic dedication 
concerts at the Mann Hall, was as fascinated 
with Ruthie as we were. 

These were among the many fascinations 
that welcomed us to Israel. There are many 
more—and they await all who will come 
here during Israel's 10th Anniversary Year 
in 1958. 

The World Series made the front pages of 
Israel’s newspapers, and the only English 
language daily newspaper published in the 
Middle East, the Jerusalem Post, featured all 
details of the Braves-Yankees battle for the 
world baseball championship. 

The Post reported the games in consid- 
erable detail. There are many American 
visitors here who crave for American sports 
news. Then there are the’scores of exchange 
students from the United States who anx- 
iously await news from the home sports 
fields. 

While soccer is Israel’s major sport, bas- 
ketball is gaining ground, the appearance 
in Israel 2 years ago of the Harlem Globe- 
trotters for exhibition games having stimu- 
lated greater interest in the sport. 

Americans who are studying in Israeli uni- 
versities and who are getting training on 
farms in agricultural settlements have in- 
dicated a desire for the introduction of base- 
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ball in this country. There is a lack of 
equipment, and a number of American visi- 
tors have undertaken to provide gloves, balls, 
and bats to some of the settlements. The 
primary interest is in softball and an at- 
tempt is being made to create a softball 
league between Americans residing in several 
of the Israeli settlements. 





Atomic Research at National Reactor 
Testing Station Near Idaho Falls, 
Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
Baltimore Sun of Sunday, February 9, 
1958, devoted a feature page to the atomic 
research being performed at the national 
reactor testing station near Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. The article presents a sweeping 
view of the vast research which is being 
conducted at this station with various 
types of reactors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MAKING THE ATOM Do ITs BEST 


(By Ernest B. Ferguson) 


IpAHO Fauuts, IpaHo.—The abundance of 
coal, oil, and waterpower in this country has 
caused American Officials to postpone exten- 
sive building of nuclear powerplants. Ex- 
cept for military purposes, the Nation does 
not acutely need them yet—and, at any rate, 
it will be many years before those plants can 
compete economically with the relatively 
cheap orthodox sources of power. 

Instead, the United States is concentrating 
on building-up atomic know-how, which can 
be valuable for export to foreign friends 
whose natural resources are dwindling, as 
well as for use at home in future years. 

There are many different kinds of reactors 
for powering atomic plants. In the 15 years 
since the first nuclear fire was lit at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago man’s knowledge of the 
atom and the means to harness it has grown 
in fast-multiplying bounds. 


ATOM SUBMARINES AT SEA 


Three nuclear-powered submarines have 
been built and sent to sea; atomic aircraft 
engines are being perfected; the first full- 
scale civilian atomic powerplant in the Na- 
tion went into operation at Shippingport, Pa., 
December. 

Yet these advances, dramatic as they are, 
have merely nicked the edges of peaceful 
atomic power technology. Of the hundreds 
of types and sizes of reactors to be put to use 
in the future, many are just having their 
genesis in the equations on the physicist’s 
blackboard. Others have reached the engi- 
neer’s blueprints. And more than is gen- 
erally realized have been built and are being 
tested. 

It was for work on this last group, the 
reactors in being,.that the Atomic Energy 
Commission set aside a big piece of Idaho 
land on the wide lava desert between Idaho 
Falls and the Lost River Mountains, known 
as the Snake River Plain. This facility, the 
National Reactor Testing Station, came into 
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being in 1949. To create it. some 780 square 
miles were marked off on the plain that had 
been crisscrossed by fur trappers, gold seek- 
ers, and horse thieves in years past. 

EVEN MORE LAND SOUGHT 


The remoteness of the site and its spread- 
out size were thought necessary in’ case of 
reactor explosions or radiation leaks. Since 
then, it has been realized that should a re- 
actor run wild and blow up, the blast would 
be no more spectacular than a big steam 
plant explosion—although radioactivity 
would scatter widely. Still the function of 
the station is growing, and Congress has been 
asked to authorize acquisition of another 230 
square miles for expansion. 

Many of the most important contributions 
to the Nation’s broadening knowledge of ap- 
plied nuclear science—not just the theorist’s 
musings, but the application of his ideas— 
have been produced at NRTS. The most in- 
teresting of those projects will be described 
here. First, here are brief definitions of the 
basic terms used as familiarly by the 3,500 
employees here as the terms spark plug, car- 
buretor, and crankcase are used by the boys 
at the corner drugstore. 

All nuclear reactors must have five major 
components, as shown in the sketch. 

1. The core, which is the small but heavy 
load of uranium 235 or plutonium at the 
heart of the reactor. Any of countless stray 
neutrons in the atmosphere strikes the atoms 
of the core, causing the atoms to fly apart 
at great speed. This creates heat energy, at 
the same time sending more neutrons bounc- 
ing about, which knock off more atoms, and 
so on—the chain reaction. 

2. The moderator, which slows the speed 
of neutrons in the reaction from almost the 
velocity of light to a rate at which they are 
more easily “caught” by the atoms to con- 
tinue the reaction. Graphite and “heavy 
water” are commonly used moderators. 

3. The coolant, which earries off the tre- 
mendous volume of heat created by the chain 
reaction. This prevents the reactor from 
overheating and destroying itself, and im- 
portantly it is the means by which a power 
reactor’s heat is transferred to the power- 
plant, for production of steam or some other 
familiar source of mechanical energy. High- 
pressure water, mercury, and alloys of sodium 
and potassium are frequently used coolants. 


CONTROL RODS AND SHIELD 


4. The control rods, which act as brakes 
for the chain reaction. These are used to 
determine the rate at which the reaction 
builds up, and to hold it at a desired level. 
There are two kinds of control rods: One is 
of a material that absorbs neutrons, thereby 
“poisoning” the reaction by taking away so 
many neutrons that the process cannot sus- 
tain itself. The other is of a core material, 
which must be present to create the critical 
mass and start the reaction. Should a re- 
action seem to be moving out of control, 
the operators “scram’’—that is, trip switches 
that automatically jab the control rods 
into the core (or jerk them out, depending 
on the type) and halt the reaction. 

5. The shield, which encloses the reactor 
and protects the persons around it from its 
heat and radioactivity. From 5 to 10 feet of 
solid concrete is commonly used as a shield. 
Lead or steel also are used. The shield is 
the heaviest, bulkiest part of the reactor. 
The need for a thick shield is one of the 
hardest problems researchers must lick in 
designing compact reactors to power air- 
planes and ships. 

The experiments at the Mational Reactor 
Testing Station are largely tests of modifi- 
cations of each of these components, each 
to fit a specific reactor mission. 


CONSTRUCTED IN HALVES 


ZPR III, for example, is a reactor built 


in halves, so that experiments in core load- 
ings can be carried out without danger of 
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the machine accidentally going critica, 
that is, reaching a self-sustaining chain re, 
action. 7am 

ZPR III’s halves consist of cross- ‘ 
of open trays, into which uranium or 
nium is inserted. It makes a difference ‘to 
a reactor’s performance whether its core is in 
the shape of a triangle, circle, square, clover. 
leaf or other geometrical design. How much 
difference it makes can be ascertained with 
ZPR III, as can the effect of various densi. 
ties of core material. 

Not 50 yards from the ZPR-III building 
is another one, a bigger one which hose 
EBR I. This is the original breeder 
which produces new atomic fuel ( 
nium) faster than it burns up the original 
core material (uranium 235). This achieve. 
ment makes the likelihood of “running oyt 
of gas” one of the most remote worries of the 
atomic age. : 

CURRENT FOR A CITY ed 

Six years ago, the breeder reactor generated 
man’s first usable electricity from nuclear 
energy—turning out 100 kilowatts of 
and serving as the electricity source for the 
spacious building that houses the reactor, 

These are two of the reactors in existence at 
the station here. Currently there are nine, 
and enough are in the planning or construc. 
tion stage to more than double that figure, 

Another is Borax IV, one of a series of 
reactors that proved ordinary water could be 
used both as a moderator and a coolant, In 
it, steam is generated inside the reactor tank 
itself, without the elaborate system of heat. 
exchange pipes that typifies other steam. 
producing reactors. 

It was Borax IV that on July 17, 1955, pro- 
duced the first atomic electricity to light and 
power an American city, when its output was 
plugged into the system of nearby Arco, 
Idaho. ~~ 

INVALUABLE DATA PROVIDED 


The materials testing reactor and its big 
brother, the engineering test reactor, are 
extremely powerful devices built to radioac- 
tively bombard materials and parts intended 
for use in reactor development—to see how 
those parts stand up under extended radia- 
tion. For example, in a few days the engi- 
neering test reactor can pound a test unit 
with the same amount of high-speed neu- 
trons that it would receive in months or 
years of. normal operation. 

And while this reactor was built for experi- 
mental use, not power production, it turns 
out about three-fourths as much usable heat 
as the Shippingport reactor, which was built 
specifically to generate steam for electricity. 
The engineering test reactor went into opet- 
ation last fall. The materials testing re 
actor has been in business since 1952.* It has 
provided invaluable data to builders of reac- 
tors and other nuclear apparatus all over the 
country—including the Martin Co., of Balti- 
more, which sent parts of its Army package 
power reactor here for testing. 


RUN BY REMOTE CONTROL 


SPETR I is another experimental tool, 4 
water-moderated and water-cooled 
using an unshielded reactor tank. It & 
operated by remote control from a stations 
half mile away. 

Because of this arrangement SPETR I cat 
provide new information on the hazards of 
reactor operation. Just what effect { 
heating will have on reactor behavior cam be” 
answered here, because SPETR I ( 
power excursion test reactor) can be 
far beyond the generally accepted safe limits 
for reactor operation. “* 

The results of research with these reacts 
are primarily applicable to the co: 3 
Grab but vital field of civilian power produt 
tion. More exciting is the obstacle-fillel 
course toward use of reactors to propel plans 
and ships. - 
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SUBMARINE TEST CENTER 


The naval reactor facility here developed 
the prototype of the atomic submarine 
U.S. S. Nautilus, which went to sea 3 years 
ago. The prototype plant itself is inside two 
null sections of a submarine, built to dupli- 
cate the Nautilus. In 1956, it ran at full 

wer for 66 consecutive days. It finally 
shut down due to exhaustion of its crews, 
rather than power failure. The same mock- 
up still serves as a training center for Navy 

nnel who will man present and future 

c craft. 
sty, a portion of the steel hull of an- 
other ship has been constructed, 600 miles 
from the Pacific Ocean, A bigger, more pow- 
erful reactor and propulsion system are built 
inside it. Someday, a powerplant like this 
will drive an aircraft carrier of almost un- 
limited range. Still another project is de- 
yoted to developing a nuclear-powered 
cruiser. And Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, 
father of the Nautilus, has said the need for 
atomic destroyers may be still more impor- 
tant—which means such a prototype may be 
authorized in the near future. 

The most highly secret project at this site 
is within the ANP area, where aircraft nu- 
clear propulsion is being perfected. A visitor 
must have Q clearance (top-top secret) in 
order to stick his nose inside one of the 
widely scattered buildings of the project. 


PLANE ENGINE TEST FACILITY ~ 


The aircraft engine test section includes 
a test pad which can be enclosed by a giant, 
movable all-aluminum building, and an un- 
derground control and equipment room. A 
4-track railroad system for carrying experi- 
mental units leads to the pad. Here, early 
last year, a turbojet engine was powered ex- 
clusively by heat from a reactor—for the 
first time. 

A flight-engine test facility, where nuclear 
engines can be tested along with airframes, 
crew compartments, and airplane control 
systems, is due to be completed next year. 
Its cost: Some $7 million. 


Better ways of producing power from re-_ 


actors are not the only results of work here. 
A $45 million chemical processing plant re- 
covers uranium in spent fuel elements for 
reuse. Radioisotopes (radioactive metals) 
produced here are used in medicine, metal- 
lurgy, preserving food, and creating disease- 
resistant farm crops. Hardly a week goes by 
without the discovery of some new and valu- 
able byproduct of reactor research. 

Despite Nautilus, Shippingport, and other 
{mportant steps, the atomic age has barely 
entered the model Tera. But the day of the 
model A is not far away. . 





A Real Up-to-Date Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


‘ OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my-remarks in the REc- 
oRD I include a concurrent resolution in- 
troduced by the Honorable John Eugene 


Altman, a State representative of Horry 


I agree with Mr. Altman that we 
d certainly adopt a real up-to-date 


ty Program during the present session - 


Congress. I do not believe the farm- 
S$ can exist under the soil-bank pro- 
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gram as it is presently being adminis- 

tered by the Department of Agriculture. 
The resolution follows: 

A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation providing for a farm program 
that will enable the small farmer under 
the acreage-allotment and soil-bank pro- 
grams to meet the rising cost of farm ex- 
penses and the necessities of life for 
himself and the members of his family 


Be it resolved by. the house of representa- 
tives (the senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States is memorial- 
ized to take note of the conditions of the 
small farmer, not only in this State but in 
other States of this Union as well. 

We recognize the very laudable purpose of 
the tobacco and cotton acreage allotment 
and soil bank program. e 

We fully appreciate the fact that these 
programs are necessary to hold production 
in line with the supply and demand. 

It should be recognized that the small 
farmer constitutes a large percentage of the 
people who are engaged in producing the 
products demanded by our people and the 
food and fabric necessary to our existence. 
The acreage allotment of tobacco and cotton 
have been progressively decreased so that at 
present the small farmer finds that he is 
unable to meet the increased expenses inci- 
dent to his farming operation and supply 
his family with the necessities of life. 

If this trend is not halted the small 
farmer will be forced to give up his farm, 
move into industrial areas where even now 
there is a great deal of unemployment. 

Congress should take notice of the fact 
that such a disruption of our economy 
would entail a great loss to our civilization 
and be attended by a great loss to a most 
substantial element of our citizenry. 

The general assembly, therefore, urges the 
Congress of the United States, before it be- 
comes too late, to adopt legislation, while 
reserving the programs above referred to, to 
arrange the acreage allotments and other 
benefits for the small farmer so he can con- 
tinue to exist and meet his farm expenses 
and discharge all other obligations of a 
worthy citizen; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerks of the respec- 
tive bodies send to each of our United States 
Senators and each of the Congressmen from 
this State a certified copy of this concur- 
rent resolution. 





Address by United States Senator Herman 
E. Talmadge at the Southlands Exper- 
iment Forest Dedication Ceremonies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


{ OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, in Novem- 
ber of last year there was dedicated near 
Bainbridge, Ga., the Southlands Experi- 
ment Forest, an experimental forest and 
station. Senator HerMAN E. TALMADGE, 
of Georgia, made the dedicatory address, 

' I feel that the dedication of this unit, 
together with the remarks of Senator 
TALMADGE, Will be of interest to those who 
are interested in the continuing develop- 
ment of pine forest products. 
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The remarks of Senator TALMADGE ap- 
pear in full below: 


SOUTHLANDS EXPERIMENT FOREST—DEDICATED 
CEREMONIES 


(Remarks by United States Senator HerMaN 
E. TALMADGE) 


We all deeply regret that the inclement 
weather made it impossible for the Governor 
to fly in this morning, but I am happy, in- 
deed, to attempt to pinch-hit for him in his 
absence in this dedicatory exercise. 

When I drove through the forest here to- 
day from the Faceville-Bainbridge Road, I 
couldn’t help but notice the tremendous 
growth of the young pine timber and think 
of what we had in Georgia some twenty-odd 
years ago, when it was a common occurrence 
for practically every landowner and wood- 
land owner and farmer to burn over his 
woods every year. Some of them would burn 
them over not realizing the value or poten- 
tial value of their timber. Some were trying 
to get early wire grass grazing for the scrub 
livestock that we had at that time. Some 
were trying to kill rattlesnakes, and some 
sought to kill boll weevils and some were 
setting timber on fire just to see the fire. 
We have come a long way since that time. 

It was in those days that I heard a Presi- 
dent of the United States refer to the South 
as economic problem No, 1 in our Nation. 
It was true that our per capita income in 
those days was only one-third of the Nation’s 
national average, but there were a great 
many reasons for that. 

When I became Governor of the State in 
1948, the general assembly and I tried to take 
stock of the economic potentialities of our 
people. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our State 
then ranked 46th in forest fire protection 
and reforestation out of the 48 States, timber 
and its related products brought into Geor- 
gia about $300 million a year and gave em- 
ployment to about 125,000 people. 

We thought that a resource so valuable as 
that was well worth protecting. So we went 
to work to create a statewide fire-protection 
sysem and to provide adequate seedling pines 
for reforestation purposes. And, in less than 
5 years’ time, Georgia came from the 46th 
position in our Nation to the No. 1 position 
in our Nation. We now have under fire pro- 
tection more than 23,500,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned timberland, the _ greatest 
amount of any State in the Union. 

It is interesting to compare the economic 
returns to our people in that short period of 
time. We have increased in income from 
forest products from $300 million a year to 
abou’ $750 million a year at the present time. 
The number of people employed in forest 
product industries has increased from 125,000 
a year to about 200,000 a year at the present 
time. 

We still have a long way to go in Georgia. 
We still have a great deal of submarginal land 
that would be better suited to the production 
of pine timber than it would be lying idle or 
sometimes trying to grow row crops at a loss 
each year. 

Whenever I travel over Georgia and see the 
acres that are still in broomsedge, see some 
of them that.are growing up in honeysuckle, 
see some that are eroding and washing away 
into the sea, I realize the tremendous poten- 
tial that we still have for the production of 
timber in our State. 

Our farmers today have an opportunity 
that may not come again. 


Now I refer specifically to the conservation 
reserve part of the so-*alled soil-bank law. 


As many of you know, I am not too fond of 
the soil-bank program, but it does offer a 
tremendous opportunity for the conversion 
of some of our submarginal land to timber 
growth, 
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As you know, the Government, under the 
conservation reserve program, will pay about 
80 percent of the cost of planting trees, plus 
a rental of approximately $8 per acre per year 
for a period of 10 years to take the land out 
of the production of crops and put it into the 
production of trees. And I am happy to say 
that our farmers are taking advantage of that 
program and that Georgia is leading the Na- 
tion in signing up for that program. 

This year the State had applications for 
between 300 million and 400 milion pine 
seedings. These are not nearly enough to 
supply the demand, but the governor and the 
legislature are at work building new nurs- 
eries that will supply the demand, and I 
think the Georgia farmers and landowners 
next year will be able to get the seedlings 
they need for this program. 

A few years ago I had lunch in Atlanta 
with one of the best experts in the paper 
industry. We were talking about the future 
potential of our State and he told me, “Gov- 
ernor, the use of cellulose fiber is increasing 
today throughout the world at a faster pace 
than any other commodity on earth except 
water.” 

He gave me the statistics. He cited the 
increased production in our own country, the 
increased production in the backward coun- 
tries such as Russia and in Asia, and he said 
this, “Now, the increased production that 
future generations will require must be pro- 
duced largely in.the Northern Hemisphere.” 

He said, “The woods of Asia are either 
inaccessible or the wrong species. The same 
thing is largely true of Africa and South 
America.” 

He said, “Europe and the Scandinavian 
countries have increased about as far as they 
can go.” Then he said, “Here onthe North 
American Continent you must produce the 
future trees that will make the cellulose 
fiber.” 

He said, “Here in the South you also have 
a remarkable advantage because you can pro- 
duce the wood 2 to 3 times as fast as it can 
be produced in any other section of our coun- 
try.” 

And he said something else, “Now, when 
you depended upon cotton as your principal 
commodity, that cotton would be put in 
bales, it could be compressed, it could be 
shipped to Liverpool or Toyko and converted 
there, if need be, into cloth, but whenever 
you produce wood cellulose fiber, the mills 
must come to the proximity of the source 
of the fiber and process it at that point. It 
cannot be compressed and shipped overseas.” 

We are,fortunate today in that Georgia 
is producing about 14 percent of the pulp- 
wood used in the entire United States, the 
largest production of any State in the south- 
eastern area and, I believe, the largest of 
any State in the Union. 

We have come a long way, but we are still 
in our infancy in the production of our 
timber resources. We have learned more 
about sound timber management in the last 
10 years than we knew in the previous sev- 
eral hundred years. We realize now that 
trees planted today can be harvested within 
12 to 15 years, and enormous incomes can 
be received from those planted trees within 
the life span of the man who plants the 
trees. That is something that we didn’t 
know until recent years. 

I am happy that you don’t see the forest 
fires raging through our State now that you 
once did. 

Our forestry units are efficient. They get 
on the scene as soon as fires are spotted and 
they put them out before they do much 
damage. That has taken the close coopera- 
tion of State, local, and Federal agencies, 
and, above all, there is an educational 
campaign that makes the people in our State 
realize the potential value of our woodlands 
that they themselves care for. 

I am happy indeed that one of our largest 
Paper companies has selected this point here 
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in Decatur County, Ga., for an experimental 
forest. That is something that has long 
been needed. 

When I was governor, the general assembly 
created a research council along the same 
lines for the same purpose. We expanded 
our forestry school at the University of 
Georgia, we reactivated and reorganized the 
Herty Laboratory at Savannah, Ga., that has 
helped point the way for the utilization of 
scrub hardwoods in our own State for the 
production of paper fiber. So now we have 
private industry coming in to join hands 
with our State agencies and with our Fed- 
eral agencies, with our forestry commission, 
with the University School of Forestry, and 


- they all will work together toward the se- 


lection and the development of. better and 
superior trees. 

Scientists say that there is no reason why 
we can’t produce hybrid pine trees just as 
we have produced hybrid corn, and when 
that day comes we will be able to grow tim- 
ber at a much faster pace than we do at 
the present time. 

Now, for economic returns, I am informed 
by those who have grown the wood, by 
trained foresters and experiment stations, 
that our woodlands properly stocked, prop- 
erly managed, properly harvested, can pro- 
duce from 1 to 3 cords of pulpwood per acre 
per year. 

I am also informed that those woods can 
produce anywhere from 300 to 500 board- 
feet of timber per acre. That offers one of 
the best opportunities for economic invest- 
ment, I think, that exists anywhere in our 
entire Nation today. 

That is one of the things—our timber re- 
sources—which make the future of our State 
and the future of our region look so bright. 

Iam happy to report to you that in the last 
20 years the per capita income of the people 
of our State and of our region has increased 
from less than $300 a year to an estimated 
$1,476 this year. That still does not equal 
the national average, but what gives us such 
pride in what we have accomplished and 
such confidence in the future is the fact 
that our per capita income has increased 
relatively twice as fast as our Nation as a 
whole; and if that progress continues for 
the next 20 years, we will equal and exceed 
the national average. 

Forestry, of course, has played a big role 
in that and will play a bigger role in the 
future. ~ 

Now, my friends, I am happy to join with 
the citizens of this county, members of the 
legislature, the forestry commission, the visi- 
tors generally, and the officials of the Inter- 
national Paper Co. in dedicating this experi- 


mental forest that will be available to peo- - 


ple throughout Georgia for recreation and 
education. It is another significant and im- 
portant milestone that marks the progress 
and development of our great State. 





A Great Man, Music, and the Oregon 
Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
about the great composer, Ernest Bloch, 
which was written by Ralph Friedman 
and appeared in Labor’s Daily on Thurs- 
day, January 30, 1958: 
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“My FatrH Is In Justice,” Says ' 
ErRNEstT BLOCH—WoRKS RENOWNED Won . 
OVER 


(By Ralph Friedman) it 

AcaTe BEeacH, Orec.—‘“Spiritual values can 
never die. The universal idea must ppp. 
vail. This crucial idea has permeated alj 
life and most of my works—my ultimate 
and belief in the unity of man, in Spite of real 
racial values and dissimilarities. 

“My faith is in justice—even delayed—gy 
earth, in the right of each man to live his 
life decently and usefully and giving to the 
community what he can give, according jg 
his gifts, his forces.” 

These beliefs, uttered 48 years ago, “are 
still the life core of Ernest Bloch, one of ‘the 
world’s most distinguished composers, 

Since 1940 some of the greatest music 
of this century has been born in a 
house perched on the rocky coast of 
Here, near this Pacific Ocean village, lives 
the 78-year-old Bloch, acclaimed by critics 
and musicians as fit company for “ 
mortals. 

Some admirers have called Bloch ‘the ; 
greatest composer since Bethoven. Howard 
Taubman, of the New York Times, declared 
Bloch to be “one of the towering creative 
figures of our time.” David Ewen acknowl 
edged Bloch as “an impassioned poetical 
idealist, securely established as a great com. 
poser.” And the late Olin Downes called 
Bloch’s “Schelomo” (Solomon), a Hebrew 
rhapsody for cello and _ orchestra, “the 
greatest work for the cello for all time.” 


BLOCH FESTIVALS 


The works of the Swiss-born Bloch have 
been performed by every major s 
orchestra in the world, and Bloch Festivals 
have been staged in the principal cities. of 
Western Europe. 

In 1949 one of his performances was broad. 
cast 3 times in 4 days by the British Broad- 
casting Co. At a concert in London’s Albert 
Hall, when Bloch conducted the world 
premiere of his piano concerto, every one: 
the 15,000 seats was occupied. ’ 

On this European trip, he was guest con- 
ductor at numerous continental cities, in- 
cluding the La Scala Theatre in Milan. 

The following year, Chicago celebrated 8 
6-day Ernest Bloch music festival, with 
nightly concerts presented by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, the Fine Arts Quartet, - 
and several distinguished soloists. 

At the banquet on the sixth night of the 
Chicago festival, Bloch. declared: “I can now 
die peacefully because they are at last under- 
standing my music.” 

Two years later Bloch was honored by the 
‘Italian Government at the performance of his 
opera Macbeth, first produced 43 years be 
fore. While in Italy, Bloch was elected an 
honorary member of the famous Ac 
St. Cecilia—the first American to be 20 di . 
tinguished. 











SO LITTLE TIME 


In the spring of 1955 Bloch received numa 
ous invitations from cities on 3 cont 
to appear in commemoration of his a 
birthday, but declined them all, saying: 
have so little time and so much to 
much music in my mind that still must e@ 
out.” 

Bloch was not a stranger to musical fa 
and honors when he chanced upon 
Beach in the spring of 1940. Since first: 
ing to the United States in 1916 he had’ 
the $3,000 Musical America prize for his! 
phonic poem, “America,” and the C00 
prize for his viola suite. He had | 
awarded the gold medal of the 
Academy of Arts and Letters, this award: 
ing been made only five times before if 
history of the organization. He h 
nessedi the growth of the Ernest Blo 
ciety, with the aim of encouraging | 
ranging performances of his work, W. 
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founded in 1937, with Albert Einstein as 


SS _ he had founded the Cleveland In- 
tute of Music with 6 students and directed 
it until 1925, when the school had more 
than 700 students. For the next 5 years he 
nad been director of the San Francisco con- 
, and later he was professor of music 

at the University of California. x: 

Of his epic rhapsody, America, Bloch says: 
“jt will live long after Iam gone. It is not 
for the intelligentsia, but for all the people.” 

's settling in Agate Beach was the 
combination of several circumstances: 
A flooded road, woods full of mushrooms, a 
beach strewn with agates, and an available 
house on the promontory. 
ROADBLOCK 


While driving from San Francisco to Port- 
jand, to visit his son Ivan, a consulting en- 
gineer, Bloch was stopped at Agate Beach by a 
roadblock. ‘“There’s high water ahead,” said 
a policeman. “You'll have to go back down 
to Toledo, cross over to Corvallis, and then go 
up to Portland.” 

A trifie weary, Bloch decided to call it 

for the day. He rented a modest tour- 
ist cabin, had an early dinner, and took a 
stroll on the beach. 

His first impressions were fascinating to 
him. The pounding surf, the rocky coast- 
line, the rugged, wooded hills and the craggy 

beyond sent joy surging through him. 

The discovery of agates bound him over 
another day, for Bloch has long been an 
ardent amateur lapidarian. On the second 
day he hiked into the woods and there, among 
the salmonberry bushes, found an abundance 
of mushrooms. : 

Amushroom connoisseur since his boyhood 
mountain days in Switzerland, Bloch’s dis- 
covery of such variety and numbers of these 
fleshy fungi made Agate Beach even more 
interesting. 

_ Only the question of a house remained, and 

when he found it, a sprawling beach home, 
complete with great living room for a study, 
and large fireplace, he was sure where his 
future lay. 

With his wife, Margaret, and cats that 
range in number from 7 to. 14, Bloch lives 
simply and quietly in his cliff home. 
to the muffied roar of the breakers-and the 
sighing evergreens as undertones, he com- 
poses—often in a lyrical and rhapsodical 
style—themes expressive of deeply felt pas- 
sions and ideals, music filled with the tumult 
of @ surging humanity and coupled with a 
lifelong yearning for peace and the brother- 
hood of man. 

DOUBLE HONOR 


Since coming to Oregon; Bloch has pro- 
duced a wealth of new music, including two 
Compositions which won Music Critics’ 
awards. No other man has been given this 

_ double honor. 
The first award was for the Second String 
» hailed as the most significdnt work 
of its kind in our generation. The critics 
voted his Concerto Grosso No. 2 and the 
String Quartet No. 3 as the outstanding orch- 
estral and chamber works of 1953. 
At Agate Beach he has also composed the 
Symphonique, premiered by the Los 
Symphony; the Concerto Sympho- 
, first played at the Edinburgh Festival 
in 1940, with Bloch conducting; the Sinfonio 
» which had its premiere in London in 
1953; a Fourth String Quartet, first performed 
inlondon over BBC in 1954; and a Symphony 
’ tra and Trombone, which took him 
»months » complete. : 
v as not been blind to the greatness 
(Of its adopted son. A university and two 


on, Linfield, and Reed—have 
ren him honorary ess, and the Port- 
Works Phony has performed his 


Here, - 
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What kind of a man is Bloch? He stands 


_§ foot 3, with thin white hair and burn- 


ing, zealous black eyes. He is a very vital 
and outgiving personality, and when he leads 
his own scores he infuses them with a mag- 
nificent. zest and transportation of spirit. 
Wherever he goes he makes a dramatic ap- 
pearance. Every action, every word is very 
intense and burns deep in the mind of those 
who see or hearhim. He is a very kindly and 
approachable person, but to meet him is to 
come into contact with a bundle of physical, 
intellectual, spiritual energy and passion 
that is overwhelmingly forceful. 

Bloch is also a very humble man, as most 
great artists have been and are. After re- 
ceiving some handwritten correspondence 
from him, I wrote the master from Portland, 
where I was working on a story, and sug- 
gested he let me know his whereabouts if he 
came to Portland. In the next 3 days I re- 
ceived 3 letters, the last one declaring that 
he had found someone to drive him up and 
invited me to lunch with him. For this 
mountainpeak artist to show such considera- 
tion toward a little-known journalist was an 
experience the like of which I have not again 
encountered, 

For Bloch, who likes to work with his hands 
in the workshop next to his home, each scien- 
tific advance is a thrilling experience for him, 
though he may not in detail comprehend all 
discoveries. But he is careful to point out 
the differences betwen art and science, a dis- 
tinction in danger of being blurred in this 
push-botton age. 

“There is a stability of beauty in art,” he 
says. “Science is cumulative. Art is not. 
Scientific inventions are continually being 
improved, they are never finished. But mas- 
terpieces are complete and beautiful in them- 
selves.” 

Until mid-1955, Bloch led a vigorous life, 
roaming the beach for agates and hiking the 
woods for mushrooms, chopping wood for the 
fireplace and even deepsea fishing. Always, 
of course, he kept his music pad with him, 
to jot down from time to time a few notes 
that had blossomed quickly in his fertile 
mind. 

Then, in the summer of 1956, after a terri- 
ble year of-accidents and broken bones, he 
was laid low by a coronary. To Bloch the 
greatest tragedy was his incapacity to cre- 
ate. “I must get up and create music,” he 
declared fervently to shocked doctors who 
only 2 weeks before had one eye on an oxy- 
gen tent. 

“That man is so restless, so worried about 
the work ‘he has to do,” says gentle Margaret 
Bloch of her great husband. 

Bloch’s reply is the credo of his life: “TI 
must com Music is my life. It is capa- 
ble of uniting all men in a unit of solidarity, 
waking them to the problems of their com- 
mon destiny.” 





What Is the Law of the Land? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
some time ago there appeared in Human 
Events an article entitled “What Is the 
Law of the Land?” written by Samuel 
B. Pettengill, former Representative in 
CongressfromIndiana. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuart Is THe LAW OF THE LAND? 
(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 


The idea that whatever a judge says is 
law, is actually the law of the land and 
must be obeyed by everyone as a matter of 
conscience and good citizenship is spreading 
like seeds in a whirlwind. 

There are degrees of intensity of convic- 
tion with respect to this idea, depending on 
whether the judge is a State judge, a lower 
Federal court judge, or a United States Su- 
preme Court judge. 

Decrees of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on constitutional questions 
are given the highest priority as the law of 
the land. No such presumption of im- 
peccability is given the acts of constitutional 
lawmakers—State legislature and Congress. 

The Constitution, it is said, is “what the 
Supreme Court says it is.” This quote is 
attributed to Charles Evans Hughes, but be- 
cause he was a great lawyer I have always 
supposed he said it with something of a 
chuckle beneath his beard. 

If the idea that “the Constitution is what 
the Supreme Court says it is,” no matter 
what, becomes uncritically accepted, it can 
lead to more harm than segregation or inte- 
gration or any other issue likely to arise. 
It can lead to the final destruction of what 
is left of the boundary lines between the 
States and the Federal Government. That 
would, of course, practically destroy the Con- 
stitution. 

I somewhat doubt that this nostrum will 
be permanently swallowed by the American 
people without regurgitation. Perfumed as 
it is now with political incense, the horse- 
sense of the people will nevertheless remind 
them that, of those who now bow the knee 
to our judicial priesthood, few paid much 
attention a few years back to its decrees that 
the Volstead Act and the 18th amendment 
were also constitutional and the supreme law 
of the land—binding on one and all. 

Nevertheless, the doctrine is now epidemic 
and needs to be examined before a new gen- 
eration is completely brainwashed by long 
exposure to it. 

We begin with a recent case. Two Army 
wives murdered their husbands while sta- 
tioned abroad. The women were convicted 
by court martial and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. On June 11, 1956, the United 
States Supreme Court held their trial was 
constitutional. It became, so it is said, ‘the 
law of the land” that Army courts could try 
Army wives. 

On June 10) 1957, on rehearing, the Su- 
preme Court held that the*act of Congress 
which authorized their trial by court martial 
was unconstitutional and the murderers 
went free. What was the “law of the land” 
in 1956 ceased to be the law of the land 1 year, 
less 1 day, later. It was the same case, same 
wives, same facts, same dead husbands. 
Nothing new had been added or changed. 

Nothing had been written into or erased 
from the Constitution in the meantime, to 
my knowledge, but the Constitution had 
changed. It commanded 1 thing 1 day, and 
the opposite on a following day. A majority 
of nine men said so. 

Now judges have the right to change their 
minds, but who changed the Constitution? 
Not Congress, nor the people by amendment. 
The Court had changed it. If the Consti- 
tution is what the Court says it is, then the 
Supreme Court is a supreme legislative body, 
or a superconstitutional convention. 

Told of this murder mystery, even a school 
boy will see that there is a flaw somewhere 
in this notion that-what a judge, or several 
judges, say is the law of the Constitution 
is necessarily so. 
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If in this case, some State governor or 
jailor had been required to enforce the 
Court’s first decision that the women had 
been given a constitutional trial and must 
be held in prison for life, but had challenged 
the correctness of the decision and refused 
to carry it out, would he be held in contempt 
of court by the American people a year later 
when the Court admitted that its decision 
was wrong and not the law of the land? 

No. The fact is, of course, that the Su- 
preme Court-has reversed itself many times 
on constitutional questions. It attaches no 
such sanctity to its own previous judgments 
as the people are now told they must render. 
The Court has specifically held that judges, 
as well as executive or legislative officers of 
Government, State or Federal, sometimes 
act unconstitutionally. 

During the time since the 14th amend- 
ment was ratified on July 21, 1868, down to 
May 17, 1954, a period of 86 years, the Su- 
preme Court had held (although not in a 
public-school case) that the furnishing by 
public authority of equal but separate facili- 
ties to persons of different races or colors 
was not forbidden by the 14th amendment. 
During that long period neither Congress 
not the people, by amendment, had seen fit 
to change the amendment to give it the 
meaning which the Court has now given it. 

If ever court decisions and long usage and 
acceptance of them by the sovereign people 
during three generations of time had given 
a fixed meaning to words, this would seem 
to be a settled thing. 

On the day the Court ruled in the school 
case, segregation was required by law or 
State constitution in 17 States, and in the 
District of Columbia (under the jurisdiction 
of Congress itself), and was permitted by 
law in 4 other States, a total of 22 juris- 
dictions, whose legislative bodies, including 
Congress, had acted in the belief that segre- 
gation in the schools was constitutional, if 
facilities were equal. At least seven of these 
States were outside the South. 

In 1867, a year after Congress had proposed 
the 14th amendment, it established Howard 
University in the city of Washington as a 
separate coeducational institution of higher 
learning for colored men and women, as 
was, of course, common justice to them. 

In 1862, while the war was on, Congress 
set up land-grant colleges for agriculture 
and the mechanical arts. In 1890, Congress 
authorized separate such colleges for white 
and colored students provided public funds 
for their support were equitably apportioned 
to them. 

The school cases of 1954 reached the Su- 
preme Court on appeal from four States— 
Kansas, South Carolina, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia—and the District of Columbia, where 
Congress itself had enforced or permitted 
segregation for over 80 years. On the way 
up, 3 United States district courts, each 
consisting of 3 Federal judges, as well as the 
Supreme Court of Delaware, relied on this 
long accepted interpretation of the 14th 
amendment as the law of the land to the 
effect that equal but separate schools and 
schooling were constitutional. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia case, another United States 
district court had ruled to the same effect. 
All of these judges, State legislatures and 
Congress were reversed by the Supreme 
Court, which also reversed its own previous 
ruling that had been the law of the land 
for 58 years. The Court held that everybody 
had acted Unconstitutionally for 86 years. 

In the light of these facts, the decision 
amounts to judicial legislation, or judicial 
constitutional amendment by a body of men 
who have no constitutional power to enact 
law, or to emend Ahe Constitution as the 
Court itself has many times said it has no 
power or right to do. 

Strangely enough, the Supreme Court in 
the same term of Court, had before it the 
question whether organized professional 
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baseball was in violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, passed in 1890. In 1922, 
it had held that it was not in violation. 
The Court in 1953 said that “The business 
has thus been left for 30 years to develop 
on the understanding that it was not sub- 
ject to antitrust legislation,” and as n- 
gress, the lawmaking body, had not seen 
fit to change the antitrust law to apply to 
baseball, the Court would not attempt to do 
so by interpretation. 

As stated above, Congress, which proposed 
the 14th amendment for ratification vy the 
States in 1866, at about the same time re- 
quired or permitted segregation in the pub- 
lic schools of the District of Columbia. Suc- 
ceeding sessions of Congress never changed 
this practice in the District. 

Can it be supposed that Congress would 
have required or permitted segregation in 
the District of Columbia back in the 1860's, 
where it had and still has exclusive juris- 
diction, if the’ Members of the House and 
Senate thought the 14th amendment, which 
they then were proposing to the States, for- 
bade segregation? 

It is an ancient maxim that the inten- 
tion of the lawgiver is the law. This con- 
temporaneous action of Congress with re- 
spect to segregation in the District of Co- 
lumbia is conclusive evidence that the 14th 


amendment was not intended by Congress 


to make segregation in the schools uncon- 
stitutional. The action of the State legis- 
latures which ratified the 14th amendment, 
and at the same time, or shortly thereafter 
enacted statutes requiring or permitting 
segregation in their own States, also shows 
that the intention of the lawgiver in rati- 
fying the 14th amendment was not what 
the Supreme Court now says it was. 

The Constitution, of course, says that only 
the people, through their Congress and State 
legislatures (or conventions) have the power 
to amend the Constitution. 


But now the Supreme Court has done so in 
a case which concerns, directly and inti- 
mately, more families than any other de- 
cision it has ever rendered. 


The Constitution says that all legislative 
powers granted the Federal Government are 
vested in Congress. Congress has never acted 
on this matter. It has not acted now. The 
public schools of the Nation are now being 
ordered what to do, and when to do it, by the 
judicial branch of the Government. And 
this despite the fact that the 14th amend- 
ment itself states that Congress shall have 
the power to enforce its provisions. 

The Constitution does not say that Su- 
preme Court decisions are the supreme law 
of the land. That high rank is given only 
to ‘the .Constitution itself, laws passed by 
Congress in pursuance thereof and treaties 
made by the United States. The judges in 
every State are bound thereby. But judges 
are constitutionally bound only to support 
the Constitution, constitutional acts of Con- 
gress, and treaties. 

They are not constitutionally bound to 
support what the Supreme Court says the 
Constitution is. Nevertheless, as a practical 
matter, it is important that the Constitu- 
tion, acts of Congress, and treaties be given 
uniform application throughout the Union. 
Hence lower Federal judges and State judges 
as well as public officials generally and prop- 
erly follow the Supreme Court’s rulings, even 
if they think they are wrong. And surely 
lower judges who are overruled by the Su- 
preme Court must. think the Supreme Court 
is wrong in overruling them, many of whom 
had longer experience on the bench than the 
average Supreme Court judge. 

But the yielding of their judgment to the 
judgments of the Supreme Court is done for 
practical reasons, not because it is their 
constitutional duty to do so. 

A Supreme Court ruling is not the law of 
the land. It is only the law of the case be- 
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fore it. Its judgment is final as to 
parties to the case for the simple reason 
there being no higher court, they are stuck 
with it, right or wrong. 

Abraham Lincoln made this Perfectly 
plain in his opposition to the Dred Seott 
decision. He admitted that as to Dred 
the decision must control. But it 
not control A. Lincoln. .He said that if he 
were a Member of Congress and a 
question arose, he would not be bound by 
the Dred Scott decision. (See A’ 
Lincoln, His Speeches and Writings, Basler, 
p. 396.) ‘ 

Thomas Jefferson’s views on this point 
were equally clear. It is a very dangerous 
doctrine to consider the judges the ultimate 
arbiters of all constitutional questions, * * + 
The Constitution has erected no such 
tribunal. * * * There are. two 
which if not taken, we are undone, 
to check these unconstitutional invasions 
of State Rights by the Federal judici. 
ary. * * * The Government was 
into three branches in order that each should 
watch over the others and oppose their usur- 
pations. (See the Jefferson Cyclopedia, 
Foley, pp. 845-6.) 

Thus spoke the founders of our two once 
great parties, to the same effect. : 

The dilemma confronting us is not con. 
stitutional; it is a practical one. It is similar 
to that confronting the authors of the 
Declaration of Independence, when they 
said: 

“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Gov- 
ernment long established should not be 
changed for light or transient causes; ate 
cordingly all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed.” » 

But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations are so great as to outweigh the 
values of uniformity and stability in the 
law, a different question presents itself. 

A majority of the Supreme Court has been 
upsetting long established law and creating 
chaos—the very thing citizens are being told 
not to do by refusing to accept its decisions. 

It may be said that this discussion is 
water over the dam. Politics being what it 
is, it is not likely that the school case will be 
undone. 

Nevertheless, if the nonsense that the Com» 
stitution is what the Supreme Court says it 
is is dissipated by honest discussion of this 
or any other case of judicial usurpation, # 
may help preserve the Constitution af 
American liberties from further erosion, 

“One of the greatest of Supreme Court 
judges, Justice Story, said: “The Constitu- 
tion was reared for immortality, if the work 
of man may justly aspire to such a title, 1 
may, nevertheless, perish in an hour by the 
folly or corruption or negligence of its only 
keepers, the people.” ' 

This quotation apears in a book he wrote 
“to promote and encourage the study of the 
Constitution of the United States by her it- 
genuous youth.” Would that his, or some 
other splendid treatise on the Constitution 
had been, and still was, a required text in 
every high school in the land. ote 

If this had been done, it would be ¢le 
to all that ours is “a government of law a8 
not of men”; that the Constitution does 2% 










permit any court to rewrite it to sult 


notions of what it ought to say, and ta — 
judge-made “law,” enforced by injuncuos, 
is as intolerable to all Americans as it pro’ 
to be to our millions of members of 
ized labor when they felt that they 
ing governed by courts and not by legisiau 
bodies. ’ a 
Meantime, let us have patience and 


will toward each other. ae 
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Ambassador Lacy’s Report on the Ex- 
“change Agreement With the U. S. S. R. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege yesterday to hear Ambassador 
William S. B. Lacy’s report to the Na- 

Press Club on the agreement 
which he recently negotiated with Am- 
passador Zaroubin for East-West ex- 


changes. 

In my opinion Ambassador Lacy’s re- 
port should give us cause for sober re- 
flections. There is much talk in the 
world these days about East-West nego- 
tiations. But at the same time there 
has been very little discussion of the 
mechanics and practical problems which 
attend the making of serious agreements 
petween the major powers. It seemed 
tome that Ambasador Lacy’s description 
of the old-fashioned methods of classical 
diplomacy should educate our people to 
the realities of high-level negotiations 
with the Soviets in 1958. 

The Ambassador is an advocate of at 
least a limited return to classical diplo- 
macy, and it seemed to me that he made 
out an unassailable case for his thesis. 

With this introduction, I present Am- 
bassador Lacy’s speech. 

EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH THE U. &. S. R. 

I speak to you today as a diplomat, not as 
a statesman. The difference between a 
diplomat and a*statesman is not unlike the 
difference between a carpenter and an archi- 


_ tect. Both serve a good and vital purpose in 


the world. But it‘is more customary, more 
appropriate, and more informative at a meet- 
ing such as this one to hear a speech by the 
architect of a project than one by the car- 
penter. 

Tlabor today under the additional handi- 
tap of following by less than a month a 
significant speech here by one who is both 
chief architect and master carpenter of the 
particular structure upon which I also am 
employed. 


_ We are to talk today about East-West ex- 


changes, specifically the agreement recently 
goncluded between the United States and the 
Soviet Union in this field. The matter of 
contacts between East and West 
Was discussed at the meeting of heads of 
state at Geneva in July of 1955, and the 
Position of this Government was restated by 
Dulles at the meeting of foreign 
Ministers later that year, where he submitted 
&17-point proposal for the broadening of 
in many areas. 
the months preceding the Soviet 


_ Wttervention in Hungary a small but sig- 


tt exchange was underway. Consid- 
eration of increased exchange was suspended 
% & result of the Soviet intervention in 
in late 1956, but was resumed last 

with an initial United States pro- 

posal for an exchange of radio and television 
. This Government accepted a 

Soviet proposal for a full dress discussion of 
= e program, and a meeting in 
m in October was scheduled, After 
*pproximately 3 months of tions, an 
Sgreement was, as you know, signed late last 
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I 


I am sure you are aware of the general 
nature of the agreement, but let me review 
its details. 

Radio, television, and movies: It was 
agreed, in the first place, to exchange radio 
and television broadcasts in the fields of 
science, technology, industry, agriculture, 
education, public health, and sports. There 
Was agreement on exchanges of equipment 
and exchanges of delegations of technicians 
in this field. As to political broadcasts, it 
was agreed that there would be—to quote— 
“from time to time an exchange of broad- 
casts devoted to discussion of such interna- 
tional political problems as may be agreed 
upon between the two parties.” I wish.to 
emphasize that the word “parties” in this 
context means for the United States the 
radio and TV industry. 

This agreement was further qualified by a 
statement that the texts of such broadcasts 
will be exchanged in advance and that, if 
either party considers that such a broad- 
cast—again I quote—‘“will not contribute to 
betterment of relations between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the exchange of such 
broadcasts shall not take place.” I am happy 
to be able to report that we are in consul- 
tation with the National Association of 
Broadcasters through its president, Harold 
Fellows, to obtain advice and guidance from 
the industry in carrying out the relevant 
provisions of the agreement. 

In the field of motion pictures there was 
agreement in principle on the sale and pur- 
chase of motion pictures by the film indus- 
tries in both countries, an exchange of docu- 
mentary films, and the interchange of dele- 
gations of motion picture personalities, sce- 
nario writers, and technical personnel. Here 
I should like to salute the patriotic manner 
in which the entire motion-picture industry 
closed its ranks and offered its services, not 
only to the successful conclusion of this 
agreement, but more importantly, to its ef- 
fective execution. 

Industry, agriculture, and -medicine: It 
was agreed also to exchange delegations this 
year in the fields of iron and steel, mining, 
and the plastics industry. There was also 
agreement on an exchange of delegations of 
specialists in agriculture and medicine dur- 
ing 1958-59. 

Visits by scientists: The Academy of Sci- 
ences of the Soviet Union and the National 
Academy of Sciences of the United States 
will arrange for a reciprocal exchange of 
scientists and specialists for lectures, sem- 
inars and joint studies, in fields including 
nuclear physics and nuclear mathematics. 
This month Dr. Detlev Bronk will depart for 
Moscow for consultations -on this exchange. 
The Soviet Ministry of Health this year will 
send to the United States a group of medi- 
cal scientists to deliver lectures and exchange 
experiences and will receive a similar group 
of United States medical scientists. This 
year also the Soviet Ministry of Agriculture, 
on a reciprocal basis, will invite American 
scientists to visit the Soviet Union to de- 
liver lectures and exchange experiences in 
the principal agricultural fields. 

University exchanges: Both parties to the 
agreement will provide for an exchange this 

year of 4 delegations of university pro- 
fessors and instructors for a period of 2 to 
3 weeks in the field of the natural sciences, 
e education, and the liberal arts. 
Each delegation is to consist of from 5 to 
8 persons, The t provides for an 


agreemen 
exchange of delegations of professors and 
instructors between Moscow and Columbia 


Universities on the one hand, and United 
States universities on the other, amounting 
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to 20 persons on each side during the aca- 
demic year 1958-59 and 30 persons on each 
side during the academic year 1959-60. 

Athletes, writers, artists, and enter- 
tainers: The agreement provides for basket- 
ball games, wrestling matches, track and 
field contests, weight-lifting contests, hockey 
games, and chess tournaments between rep- 
resentative teams of the two countries. 
There are also provisions, for reciprocal 
visits of writers, composers, painters, sculp- 
tors and student newspaper editors. For 
example, the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra will be invited to visit the Soviet 
Union in May or June of this year, and the 
ballet troupe of the Bolshoi Theater will be 
invited to the United States in 1959. 

Exhibits and publications: There was 
agreement on an exchange of exhibits on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy this 
year. The two parties agreed to promote 
further development of exchanges of pub- 
lications between scientific institutions and 
societies and between individual scientists 
and specialists. Provisions will be made for 
an exchange of medical journals and medi- 
cal films. There was also agreement on the 
desirability of promoting the distribution 
of the magazine Amerika in the Soviet Union 
and the magazine U. S. S. R. in the United 
States on a basis of reciprocity. 

Direct air flights: There was agreement in 
principle on the establishment of reciprocal 
direct air flights between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Negotiations on the 
terms and conditions will be conducted later. 

Further negotiations: Among those mat- 
ters remaining to be negotiated, in addition 
to a specific agreement for air travel, are de- 
tails of radio and film exchanges, further 
exchange of industrial delegations, and cer- 
tain abstracts to a freer exchange of persons 
and information. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
United States did not get all they wanted in 
this negotiation. Nefther did the Soviets. 
And yet I am sure both sides are satisfied that 
they gained something worthwhile. No 
agreement arrived at by two powerful nego- 
tiating entities has any meaning or durabil- 
ity unless it is reasonably acceptable to each 
side. What makes negotiation fruitful, and 
possible, is that the values involved are not 
mathematically agreed-upon quantities, but 
necessarily differ by the estimation of the 
interested party. So it is possible for both 
sides to come away feeling quite successful. 


Tir 


So much for the background and substance 
of these negotiations.. Now, what does the 
agreement mean? 

In the first place, we must accept that this 
is something less than a Magna Carta of 
East-West dealings. We are at the begin- 
ing stage of the preliminary arrangements 
for getting our foot in the door to the ap- 
proach to a more peaceful world. But we 
are not there yet. Even assuming the best 
in the carrying out of this agreement, we 
have made a beginning, and a beginning 
only, in what we can expect at best to be a 
long road. 

In the second place, we must recognize 
that although this agreement has been made, 
and while this is good news, these are not 
automatically self-executing agreements. 
Both sides must now demonstrate their good 
faith in carrying them out. There is a par- 
ticular opportunity on the American side for 
this demonstration, for under our Constitu- 
tion the Government could.not bind the ac- 
tions of the citizens. Therefore, our per- 
formance will be a demonstration of both 
the good will and the good faith of a free 
people. : 

But in the third place, while we must be 
conservative in our evaluation and expecta- 
tions, by no means should we discount the 
significance of this step. Barring accidents, 
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we will have achieved some lowering of the 
barriers to communication between us. We 
have established precedents which we hope 
will be of great use, both as to method and 
the fact of agreement itself; and we hope to 
gain useful experience in the carrying out 
of these terms. 

And now we come to the fourth question, 
the most important one. Where does the 
road lead_now? What are the next steps? 
What can we hope for soon? 

Some of you may be picking up your pen- 
cils. 

But this is more properly a question for 
Others to answer than for me. I have al- 
ready identified the role of the diplomat. 
We are carpenters on the policy framework, 
not the architect. Ultimately, the sovereign 
must be the architect of policy, and in this 
nation the people are sovereign. The Ex- 
ecutive Branch and Congress are their 
chosen representatives. Their leaders must 
speak. 

So to review its political implications, this 
agreement is limited in scope to a single 
field—exchange—and still in progress of 
being carried out. It is a beginning, in the 
work.of bridging the gap between East and 
West. As to where it will lead us, and when 
and how, it would be both misleading and 
unproductive for me to attempt officially 
to speculate. 

Iv 

Now let us turn to the question of how 
it was possible for such an agreement to 
come to be at all. What factors came to 
bear, and what if any lessons can we learn 
from them? 

In attempting to identify the causes of 
an event in history, it is well to bear in 
mind what Sir Harold Nicolson called the 
danger of mistaking actual values, of at- 
tributing to circumstances which seem 
significant an importance which they do not 
in fact possess, of underrating other circum- 
stances, apparently trivial, which at the time 
acted as determinant factors. 

To the extent that it is given to us to 
know them, however, these are some of the 
chief factors which might be listed as mak- 
ing the exchange agreement possible. 

The press: It is appropriate to start with 
the press, not just because we meet in the 
press club, but because you did play a vital 
part. Someone remarked the other day that 
we had used up most of our credit with 
you in begging you to let us negotiate 
quietly until an agreement could actually 
be signed. Premature publicity might well 
have spoiled it all. Professionaly and per- 
sonally we are all grateful. Your coopera- 
tion was a service to your country as weil 
as a credit to our profession. 

If the press has played its part in help- 
ing to bring this agreement into being, it 
now has a further role to play in helping the 
nation to understand it, .and its implica- 
tions. ‘The fact that the negotiations were 
private does not mean that any of the pro- 
visions are secret. That is the reason why 
we of the State Department welcome this 
opportunity to discuss it with you here 
today. 

The delegation: If the signing of this 
agreement might have been beyond us with- 
out your help, it certainly could not have 
come to be without the quality and dedi- 
cation of the delegation which supported 
the negotiations. In many ways it is easier 
to head a mission or delegation than to play 
a skillful supporting role. It is true that 
the senior member bears more responsibil- 
ity. But there is always excitement and re- 
ward in having some power of decision, a 
freedom and sense of perspective. Those who 
do the supporting, however, know more of 
the grief and burden of the job, and less 
about its pleasures. 

The administration: If negotiation de- 
pends for success upon cooperation from the 
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press and support from an effective and de- 
voted delegation, so it must have guidance 
and support from those who give shape and 
direction to our foreign policy, and from 
these policies themselves. There is no need 
to remind you that these negotiations could 
only have been conducted under the specific 
instructions of Secretary Dulles, who had skill 
in these matters before some of those par- 
ticipating were born. Furthermore, if suc- 
cess came within the realm of. possibility 
at all, it was because the United States, by 
its actions and policies, has convinced the 
world that while we do seek peace, we will 
neither lower our guard nor sell out cheap 
to gain a settlement. This is the architec- 
ture without which the patient carpentry 
of diplomacy could not hope to function. 

The Congress: Since the sovereign people 
are represented by both the Executive and 
the Congress, a negotiation such as we con- 
ducted cannot be carried on without consul- 
tation with the appropriate congressional 
committees. It would be difficult if not 
impossible to carry through successfully 
without their support. We had their sup- 
port. We had their advice. We received 
the benefit of their patience, and their si- 
lence. They, too, played their part, and 
played it well. 

The Soviet Union: And just as the nego- 
tiations on our side depended upon hard 
work, cooperation, and a combination of 
good will and firmness, so they required 
across the table a willingness to agree if a 
basis could he found, and the capacity to 
find a practical means of carrying out that 
will. 

As I have mentioned, we did not get all 
we wanted in that agreement, nor did the 
Soviets achieve all they desired. We bar- 
gained hard. As Secretary Dulles told you 
last month, “whenever negotiations involve 
matters of real substance, the Communists 
go at them in a tough, hard way. They prac- 
tice inexhaustible patience. They astutely 
take into account any weakness of their op- 
ponents, such as impatience to get the ne- 
gotiations over.” 

Recently there has been dramatized be- 
fore the world the fact that Soviet scientists 
and ‘engineers rank with any in the world 
in skill and knowledge. Their diplomats are 
not less than capable, and we had better not 
forget it, in our haste to train more engi- 
neers. Yet the fact that we could come 
together to bargain at all, and the fact that 
the bargaining did result in an agreement, 
indicates, we hope and trust, that the So- 
viets are coming to recognize that some 
bridging of the gap between us is both nec- 
essary and possible. 

’ If we are to list fully the influences which 
helped this negotiation achieve any degree 
of success, I would personally suggest that 
we include one more, the Almighty. I am 
aware, of course, that this platform is not 
ordinarily employed for the holding of prayer 
meetings. But in the interest of what you 
would call full reporting, I must say to you 
that I went into this meeting with the feel- 
ing that reliance on human power and hu- 
man wisdom alone would at best have been 
foolhardy, and at worst tragic. I am not 
ashamed to say to you, furthermore, that 
I did ask for guidance, and I did ask for 
strength. I-suspect I was not alone, and 
it is my conviction that when we needed 
those things they were there. 

Vv 

There has been, as you know, some pub- 
lic comment that these talks have demon- 
strated that there is still a useful place in the 
world for old-fashioned classical diplomacy. 

Classical diplomacy has been under a cloud 
now during most of your lifetime and mine. 
Immediately after the first World War there 
was an extremely strong public reaction to 
the revelation of secret treaties whose very 


‘step-by-step affair. The approach of diple 
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existence had been previously unknown, 
Diplomacy then became equated in the Pub. 
lic mind with secret covenants ar. 
rived at. During these years there has been 
a@ similar equation of diplomats with fe 
goers who went about their business ‘wit, 
no regard for the ways or the wishes of the 
people they were supposed to represent, 
Actually, what is diplomacy? The Oxfo, 
English dictionary says “Diplomacy is the 
management of international relations by 
negotiation; the method by which these 
relations are adjusted and managed by 
ambassadors and envoys.” A great 
ity, Sir Ernest Satow defined diplomacy as 
“the application of intelligence and tact to 
the conduct of official relations between the 
governments of independent states.” ¥ 
ever, I have always been more fond Of a 
definition of Harold Nicolson’s because j; 
this definition he has made the suprem 
important distinction of saying what qj. 
plomacy is not. In the early pages of 
his books Mr. Nicolson says: “The words 
‘diplomacy’ and ‘diplomatic’ will be used tp 
designate neither foreign policy nor inter. 
national law, but the art of negotiation.” 
There were present in these negotiations 
as there always are at some stage of the 
practice of old-fashioned diplomacy, two es. 
sentials. The first of these was 
Anyone who successfully handles ; 
any sort learns quickly that all business 
cannot be transacted in the middle of main 
street at high noon. Few if any major in- 
dustrial mergers are consumated without 
at some point a quiet, man-to-man, s 
talking session, where final differences are 
resolved, and rough edges removed. Goy- 
erning bodies, be they city councils or com- 
mittees of Congress, find it necessary ffom 
time to time to go into executive session, 
either to get to the bottom of some delicate 
matter, or simply to discuss what to do next, 
without opening themselves to pressure 
take. one course or another. You of the - 
press know well enough that we are able 
sometimes to give you.on an off-the-recomd 
or not-for-attribution basis what we would 
be simply unable to give you for attribution. 
Any of these employments of privacy may 
be abused, just as any means of pub 
may be abused, but this does not mean 
either privacy or publicity are evil thing 
in themselves. And if privacy is necessary 
for discussing matters of business or govern- 
ment within nations, it is wholly indie 
pensable for discussing matters between Ma- 
tions, especially at a timé@ when any 
ference standing between us has in it 
potential of our preservation or d ( 
The second essential to the success of hit © 
negotiation was that it was from our sides 


























macy varies with the nature and cn 
the problem faced, of course, much #8 : 
approach of a mountain climber would Yay 
with the type of slope he wishes to climb. 
But with an agreement difficult of 
ment, as with a rock face difficult to elim), 
a realist must as a rule make his 
at whatever point offers the least ¢ 
and the most promise, and then must 
his way ahead, step by patient, la! 
step. If he approaches the matter 
or hastily, if he tries to skip any 1 
steps, he at best will fail to reach his go 
and at worst may have a bad fall. 

We opened our side of the negot 
with a very simple, limited propo 
proposal for radio and television exchi 
At that time voices were raised to 
were not proposing enough. But a 
tience and effort, and with continuous 
tiation, an agreement was hammered 0 
cover that point and a great many 
as well. 

And just as one proposal can provid 
seed of an agreement, so we can hope’ 
one agreement can help eventually © 
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the way for other, broader discussions, on a 
meaningful and realistic basis. 

vI 


- We needed support at home and willing- 
ness abroad. We needed the privacy and 
the orderly methods of so-called classical 
diplomacy, if this agreement was to come to 
be, In addition, we needed patience, not 
only in getting through the negotiations, but 
in getting to them. This is perhaps the 
most important lesson of all to be learned 
from these negotiations. This bilateral 

ent marks a new stage in negotiations 
between the two countries. 


~ As we face dealings with the Soviet Union, — 


we must be prepared if necessary, and our 

le must be prepared, to live through a 

eration, 2 generations, 10 generations, 
with no further progress toward a settlement 
between us. Indeed, the more willing and 
able we are to wait, the less waiting in the 
long run we will be required to do, Our op- 
ponent is skilled at knowimg the limits of 
our patience. If he comes to see that he 
cannot exhaust them, he will be less tempted 
totry. He is a realist. 

And just as we must be capable of waiting 
as long as waiting may. be required, so we 
must be prepared to make another attempt 
at negotiating whenever a legitimate mean- 
ingful opportunity presents itself. If neces- 
sary, we must be able to make a hopeful 
beginning a thousand times, and be disap- 
pointed a thousand times, and still be ready 
to try again. 

But as we must be hopeful, so we must 
be cautious. There is a wide difference be- 
tween legitimate negotiation conducted in 
an effort to reach an agreement, and a nego- 
tiation conducted for other reasons. Any 
trader, whether in stocks or bonds, or horses 
and mules, can testify to that. Negotiation 
can be used for delay, for deception, for 
dividing friends, for discouraging and dis- 
heartening populations. We must separate 
the wheat from the chaff in these matters, 
for there is more grief than profit in thresh- 
ing straw. 

And one final thought on this matter of 
patience: once any negotiation may be en- 
tered, we must recognize that a bad agree- 
men could be worse than no agreement, in 
Weakening our alliances, in compromising 
our defensive position, in creating false 
confidence or disillusion. It is too easy, 
when talk has dragged on long and fruit- 
lessly, to be overeager to end it with some 
agreement, any agreement. But remember, 
the Austrian Treaty took 8 years of negotia- 
tion, involving 400 meetings. Again to quote 
Secretary Dulles’ remarks to you last month, 
“We must on the basis of past experience, 
assume that negotiation with the Com- 
munists, if it is to bring acceptable results, 
will be a long, hard task.” 

So if the first lesson of this agreement is 
that old-fashioned diplomacy, high-level 

trading if you like, can pay off, the 
-becond lesson is that it will pay off only if 
employed with enduring patience. This pa- 
tience includes the willingness to wait, the 
capacity to continue to hope and try again, 
the caution to avoid false and dangerous 
scmaieg and the restraint to refrain from 
nt until a ment is 
a meaningful agree 

This is perhaps a grim picture. This Na- 
tion broke its frontiers, and built its indus- 
trial might, not so mach through patience 
4s through impatience. Buffalo Bill, Horatio 

_ Alger, Pine one, always had to be pushing - 
ut we were a young land then, 
-and impatience is a luxury youth can in- 
We have occupied this position we 
world for less than half a gener- 
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- I do not say impatience is entirely out of 
date. But nowadays it must be curbed with 
a firm, well-guided discipline. 

vit 


Before I close let me touch one further 
aspect of these negotiations for international 
exchange. By the fact of negotiating itself 
Wwe were conducting an exchange of sorts. 
I have already told you that Ambassador 
Zaroubin and colleagues were tough bargain- 
ers, formidable negotiators, and that neither 
side won all it wanted. But for all the 
battle of wits, no one irretrievably lost his 
temper, and certainly we learned a mutual 
res t. S 

And for all the restraints necessarily im- 

upon us by our positions, it was 
inescapable that we should come to see each 
other not merely as representatives, or as 
forces, but as people—human beings. I 
entertained the Soviet delegation and was 
entertained by them. May I say that Am- 
bassador Zaroubin was a good guest and 
a good host. 

We served opposing interests, but we were 
also serving, each according to his lights, 
the common cause of humanity's search for 
peace. I hope and trust that through the 
agreement we signed may occur thousands 
of exchanges, from college wrestling teams 
to literary delegations,. which will share 
some of the. personal, face-to-face dealing 
and contact we experienced, for a heartily 
concur with the view of Mr. Dulles that 
such contact is a curative and treative force 
in world affairs. It is a force which ulti- 
mately can bring the peace both peoples 
desire. 





The President Is Exploring the Idea of a 
Worldwide Cultural Conference—The 
New York Times Says, However, That 
This Administration “Is Not Distin- 
guished for Intellectual Excellence” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the debate over the short- 
comings in our educational program 
some very interesting things have be- 
come clear, and now President Eisenhow- 
er is exploring the idea of a worldwide 
cultural conference to promote peace and 
“reap the greatest rewards from man’s 
scientific discoveries.” 

Sherman Adams, speaking at the 
Dartmouth College national alumni din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, said 
the President has ‘‘asked some able peo- 
ple to consider how such a project might 
be initiated” and added— 

Who is there who can say that a convoca- 
tion in this country of scholars, historians, 
artisans; theologians, educators, sociologists, 
philosophers, artists and musicians—repre- 
sentatives of the cultural pursuits of all the 
human race—meeting each other in their 
respective groups could not suggest new and 
better ways for human beings to exist peace- 
ably together and to reap the greatest re- 
wards from man’s scientific discoveries. 


' ‘Well, this is certainly a long step for- 


ward. It is good to have reassurance 


that this administration has a deep re- 
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gard for those among us who can think 
for themselves—our people who de not 
have to be spoon fed their opinions by 
Madison Avenue bigwigs. 

It will be recalled that the term “egg- 
head” was coined as a term of derision 
and ridicule and used in the 1952 and 
1956 political campaigns when the Re- 
publicans made their attack upon brains 
of all kinds the central point of their as- 
sault upon the Democrats and the Demo- 
cratic standard bearer Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 

This worldwide conference should be 
called immediately, for it will help us to 
get back to fundamentals in our educa- 
tional program—among other things. 
Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover has 
pointed out that the amount of money 
spent for advertising in 1951 amounted 
te $199 per family, while the amount 
spent for primary and secondary educa- 
tion was only $152 per family. He said: 

It may amuse you to know that the United 
States home permanent wave industry bud- 
geted for research into ways of improving the 
looks of human hair a sum amounting to 
2 cents per United States female capita. The 
whole Nation, meanwhile, was spending only 
3 cents per capita for research into the dis- 
tressing things that go on inside the human 
head. 

WALTER LIPPMANN ON VULGARIZATION OF 

CULTURAL STANDARDS 


Mr. Speaker, perhaps the best sum- 
mary of the situation facing us today 
was made by Walter Lippmann who said 
the other day: 

There is an ominous tendency in American 
education to teach more and more students 
less and less of the great disciplines which 
form an educated man. It is in this, more 
than in the ups and’ downs in the military 
balance of power, that there lies the deepest 
danger to our American society. We can 
most surely defend ourselves against con- 
quest or domination. What we have to worry 
about is that with the declining level of edu- 
cation, with the vulgarization of the cultural 
standards in our mass society, we shall be- 
come a big but second-rate people, fat, Phil- 
istine, and self-indulgent. 


Now I have long argued that cultural 
and technical exchanges, which can im- 
plement imaginative diplomacy, offer one 
of the major solutions to the present 
nuclear stalemate. A further point is 
that strong and imaginative leadership 
by the President and the Cabinet officers 
could greatly enhance the prospects for 
peace but, unfortunately, this has been 
noticeably lacking. It is good, therefore, 
to have such constructive suggestions as 
a worldwide cultural conference to pro- 
mote peace put forward by the adminis- 
tration, There is an interesting irony in 
all this, as James Reston observed in the 
New York Times of February 4, 1958: 

For the peoples of the Soviet Union, who 
were regarded here as illiterate two genera- 
tions ago, are forcing the American people to 
take an inward look at their education and 
encouraging an administration that is not 
distinguished for intellectual excellence to 
concentrate on corrective measures. 


I include here the New York Times re- 
port on the President’s plan for a world 
parley of cultural leaders, and a recent 
speech of mine entitled “For a Revival of 
Learning,’ which I delivered at a meet- 
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ing of the Women’s National Democratic 
Club, in Washington, D. C., on February 


3, 1958: 
[From the New York Times of February 6, 
1958] 

PRESIDENT WEIGHTS CULTURE PARLEY—CON- 
SIDERS CONVENING WORLD LEADERS ON PEACE, 
ApaMs TELLS DARTMOUTH ALUMNI 
Sherman Adams, the assistant to Presi- 

dent Eisenhower, disclosed last night that 

the President was considering a plan for a 

worldwide cultural conference to seek new 

and better ways for human beings to exist 
peaceably together. 

Mr. Adams, speaking at the Dartmouth 
College national alumni dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, said the President last 
week asked some able people to consider 
how such a project might be initiated. 

The Presidential Assistant described the 
proposed conference by asking this rhetorical 
question: 

Who is there who can say that a convoca- 
tion in this country of scholars, historians, 
artisans, theologians, educators, sociologists, 
philosophers, artists and musicians—repre- 
sentatives of the cultural pursuits of all the 
human race—meeting each other in their 
respective groups could not suggest new and 
better ways for human beings to exist peace- 
ably together and to reap the greatest re- 
wards from man’s scientific discoveries? 

PROPAGANDA LABEL SHUNNED 


Mr. Adams added that to use these scien- 
tific discoveries man would first have to sur- 
vive them. 

He declared that 
not convene such a conference as well 
citizens could convene it themselves. 

“For this must be no propaganda effort 
or labeled as such,” he explained. “It must 
be an undertaking by those whose contribu- 
tions offer the best promise of making it a 
success.” 

Speaking specifically to the 2,200 Dart- 
mouth alumni at the dinner, Mr. Adams 
asked: “What is Dartmouth’s role in such 
a@ project?” 

“Well, let Dartmouth answer that for her- 
self, and her sister institutions likewise,” he 
said. “And let other American institutions 
which have the capacity to make such a 
concept a reality think about it, too.” 

After the talk, Mr. Adams was asked for 
the names of some of the persons to whom 
President Eisenhower had spoken about the 
proposed international convocation, but he 
declined to elaborate. 

James C. Hagerty, the White House press 
secretary, was quoted by the Associated Press 
as saying that the idea of a worldwide con- 
ference is in the exploratory and talk stage. 
Mr. Hagerty declined further comment. 

This was the first indication that the 
President had shown personal interest in 
such a project. But last June, in West 
Branch, Iowa, Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic, Energy Commission, proposed a 
new kind of conference among nations to 
bring together the chief humanists of our 
day to seek a durable world peace. 

At that time, Mr. Strauss stressed that man 
must learn to live with his invention or 
perish because of them. 

The conference proposed by Mr. Strauss 
Was one, as he described it, which starts 
from the knowledge of what men will lose— 
the accumulated treasure of culture and ci- 
vilization—if the fruits of science are used 
for destruction. 

Mr. Strauss said that the humanists who 
would be invited to such a conference would 
include the philosophers, historians, sociol- 
ogists, theologians, and all the leaders of 
thought whose concern is with man rather 
than the physical universe which man is in. 

The alumni dinner honored Dr. Ernest 


the Government could 
as 
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Martin Hopkins, president emeritus of Dart- 
mouth College. The President's greetings 
and a tribute to Dr. Hopkins’ principles and 
leadership were delivered by Mr. Adams. J 


For A REVIVAL OF LEARNING 
(Remarks of Representative Frank THOMP- 
son, Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey, to the 

Women’s National Democratic Club, Wash- 

ington, D. C., February 3, 1958) 

Last May the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, whose District of Columbia 
chapter endorsed my plan for a National 
Cultural Center on the Mall opposite the 
Mellon Gallery, convened for its 66th annual 
meeting in Asheville, N. C. Quite impor- 
tant, I thought, was the report of that or- 
ganization’s first vice president, Miss Chloe 
Gifford, of Lexington, Ky. Miss Gifford said, 
“Let us, I beg of you, no longer eye the edu- 
cated with suspicion or refer to the intel?j- 
gent individual as an egghead or a high- 
brow.” 

Miss Gifford keyed her remarks to the 
theme of the year 1957-58 which is “Knowl- 
edge is power” and she warned that one of 
America’s paramount dangers is “the grow- 
ing loss of individualism.” She also de- 
clared “Let us outgrow our lust for the 
mediocre.” Following that fine beginning 
Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, national president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
told the assembled representatives of the 
Nation’s clubwomen, “Americans have been 
rediscovering that the most important thing 
in the world is ideas with ideals.” 

Well, this was a long step forward. It 
was good to have the Nation’s cultural bear- 
ers reminding us of the importance of 
brains and knowledge so many, many 
months before President Eisenhower discov- 
ered just how important they were—if in- 
deed we can really believe that he has dis- 
covered it yet. 

It will be recalled by those of you with 
a memory longer than the Republican ele- 
phant, that the term “egghead” was coined 
as a term of derision and ridicule and used 
in the 1952 and 1956 political campaigns 
when the Republicans made their attack 
upon brains of all kinds the central point 
of their assault upon the Democrats and 
the democratic standard-bearer Gov. Adlai 
E. Stevenson. 

At a breakfast in Los Angeles, on Septem- 
ber 24, 1954, President Eisenhower said, ac- 
cording to the press at the time: 


“We had so many wisecracking so-called 
intellectuals going around and showing how 
wrong everybody is who doesn’t happen to 
agree with them. By the way, I heard a 
definition of an intellectual that I thought 
was very interesting: A man who takes more 
words than are necessary to tell more than 
he knows.” 

The Republican assault on all Americans 
who can think for themselves, which was 
master-minded by General Eisenhower and 
carried out by the cynical opinion manipu- 
lators of Madison Avenue, was not only 
terrifying in the extent of the devastation 
and destructiveness it worked on the long 
proud tradition of this country and its basic 
regard for those among us who can think. 
It was terrifying in its many similarities to 
the attack upon the Jews by the storm troops 
of Hitler: lacking the violence but keeping 
the ghettoes. 

The Republican campaign in 1956 showed 
that the attack on intellectuals had been 
refined. This time it was only intellectuals 
who were Democrats who were un-American. 
As a matter of fact, the Republicans estab- 
lished the Committee of the Arts and Sci- 
ences for Eisenhower headed by -Helen 
Hayes, Irene Dunne, Robert Montgomery, 
Dr. Detlev Bronk, president of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Re- ~ 


others. 
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A full-page advertisement in the New 
York Times on October 29, 1956> ann 
the formation of the new egghead commit. 
tee. It opened with a quoted question gf. 
tributed to Governor Stevenson’s 
managers, “We tried the ‘eggheads’ 
Besides, where else can they go?” 
Washington Post of September 16, 1956, was 
given as the source. The answer given 
the Committee of the Arts and Sciences for 
Eisenhower was that “The eggheads are go- 
ing for Eisenhower.” 

Now Governor Stevenson’s campaign man. 
agers weren’t the first people to give a F 
answer or ask a question they later re. 
gretted. All of us from time to time haye 
been stuck with something we've said, One 
thing about politicians which has been 
widely noted is that if they make many gych 
basic errors of Judgment they aren't around 
very long. 

WHERE THE INTELLECTUALS STOOD IN 1956 


We can only guess at how much of a con- 
tribution the Republican committee of the 
arts and sciences made to the overwhe 
results of General Eisenhower’s second cam. - 
paign. But one thing we do know, it didnt 
hurt that campaign. How do I know? 
do I say this so confidently? Well, the 
Washington Post of September 19, 1956, re- 
ported the findings of a survey made by the 
Gallup poll which has its main office ip 
Princeton, N. J., in my own district. The 
Gallup poll was supplemented by a special 
secret mail-ballot survey of leading educa- 
tors, writers, artists, and scientists whose 
names were drawn from the latest edition of 
Who's Who in America. The poll showed §3 
percent for Eisenhower-Nixon, 45 percent for 
Stevenson-Kefauver, and 2 percent unde- 
cided. The conclusion drawn by the Gallup 
poll was that “although it has often been 
assumed that one element in the population 
whose wholehearted support Adlai Steven- 
son could count on is the ‘egghead vote’ 
American intellectuals today show little in- 
clination toward uniting solidly behind the — 
Democratic nominee.” ‘ 

The 1956 campaign, like Woodrow Wilson's 
successful campaign of 1912, was a smashing — 
blow to the canard that being for culture, 
and being for the humanities which include 
science and the fine arts, being for education 
in sum is politically risky if not politica | 
suicide. This certainly is the case at the 
grassroots level. Take my own district 
where many institutions and agencies rum 
by intellectually able people for instance, 
I am proud of the fact that my district in- — 
cludes Princeton University, the Institute — 
for Advanced Study, the Educational Testing 
Service, the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
the Westminster Choir College, the New Jet 
sey State Library, the New Jersey State Mu- 
seum, and so on. In the last campaign my 
opponent charged I was spending too much 
time on cultural matters, including the con 
cern I have that our Nation’s Capital rank 
far behind most European and Russian pr-~ 
vincial capitals in intellectual and artisti¢ 
matters. Well, he got clobbered by the larg | 
est majority ever given a candidate in Me 
cer County where all these cultural institt- 
tions which I listed are located. As a mir 
ter of fact, New Jersey as a State has long 
been partial to “eggheads.” President Woot 
row Wilson is the leading Democratic exem | 
plar of this fact, and there are a host @ 
other elected New Jersey officials who 
be cited as proof of this. . 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS OF THE DEMO 
CRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 



























































































of that new smash hit on Broadway, 
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rise at Campobello, about Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt that no one can get tickets to. 
The other chairman was Cass Canfield, chair- 
“man of the board of Harper & Bros, 

With the formation of these two commit- 
tees a new era in American political his- 
tory was begun with the arduous wooing of 
the once despised and reviled “egghead.” 
Suddenly he was popular again, as he had 
peen under Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man. But his popularity in the Republi- 
can Party—at the top, that is—was certainly 
the most startling reversal of form in poli- 
tics. One thing I can say to you today is 
that we Democrats must-face up to the fact 
that this administration intends to compete 
for the favor and the votes of the intellectual. 
He will never again have to walk alone, be- 
cause hé has learned to vote and many Re- 
publican politiclans—at the top—have 
jearned that there are votes in them thar 
hills. But don't be discouraged and don’t 
go selling short the appeal of the Democratic 


. Party for the American intellectual. Just be 


gure that you stay in there and compete, and 
don’t overlook the pulling power of the fol- 
lowing major steps taken by this adminis- 
tration: 

A PAINTER PRESIDENT 


1. Certainly one of the President’s major 
recommendations in the cultural sphere was 
for the establishment of a Medal for Distin- 
guished Civifian Achievement. He called for 
this in his 1955 message on the state of the 
Union in the following words: “Ishall * * * 
propose that awards of merit be established 
whereby we can honor our fellow citizens 
who make great contributions to the ad- 
vancement of our civilization and of this 
country.” 

It is strange but true that there is at 
present no established method by which the 
people of this Nation can honor our great 
scientists, scholars, historians, theologians, 
educators, philosophers, artists, and musi- 
cians who are representative of the best that 
our civilization has to offer. 

There are numerous medals established by 
act of Congress for our soldiers, airmen, and 
seamen who distinguish themselves in battle 
and ways have been found to honor Govern- 
ment employees who contribute outstand- 
ingly to our national welfare. 

I was successful in having my bill provid- 
ing for the conferring of an award to be 
known as the Medal for Distinguished Civil- 
ian Achievement adopted by the House of 
Representatives. This measure, H. R. 11923, 
passed the House unanimously in 1956 but 
did not reach the Senate floor for action in 
the 84th Congress. 

Thave reintroduced my bill in the form in 
which it passed the House in the 84th Con- 
gress, but the President has not referred to 
this matter again. Iam confident that with 
some help from the President this Congress 
— enact this important legislation into 


2. The President’s call for a Federal Ad- 
visory Commission on the Arts in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
President Eisenhower told the Congress in 
a message on the state of the Union 


“In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 

ce of the arts and other cultural 


» activities. I shall recommend the establish- 


ment of a Federal Advisory Commission on 

the Arts within the Department of Health, 

and Welfare.” 

“Senator Lehman was successful in having 

the Senate pass this legislation 

in 1956 but only one Republican Member of 
voted for it in the House Educa= 


_ don and Labor Commi. i " 
Rep ttee, where it died 


tative Epirn Green and I are work- 
ing hard to revive this measure in the House. 
We would appreciate some support by the 
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President but he seems to have lost all 
interest in the plan—which was widely sup- 
ported by the country’s cultural leaders— 
since Nelson Rockefeller, its author—left 
the Government. 

3. The establishment of the President's 
special international program for participa- 
tion in trade fairs and sending our cultural 
groups and individual artists overseas. This 
is the program Senator HusERT HUMPHREY 
and I developed legislation to make perma- 
nent and which the Congress enacted into 
law as Public Law 860, 84th Congress—the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act. 

A. The Humphrey-Thompson Act provides 
the basic authority for our participation in 
the Brussels World Fair at Belgium. I am 
confident the Brussels World Fair will 
launch the United States on a massive pro- 
gram of cultural and technical exchanges 
which I regard as a major, and perhaps the 
only way out of the present nuclear stale- 
mate. . : 

4. The successful conclusion last week of 
the agreement for a fivefold increase of 
cultural and technical exchanges with the 
Soviet Union. 

A. We Democrats must never forget that 
it was the Fulbright Act of 1944 with its 
greatly vital program of educational ex- 
changes which was the precursor of the 
Smith-Mundt Act authored by Senator H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH and Senator Kart MuNnpT; 
and that the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
with its technical exchanges had its origin 
in President Truman’s point 4 speech. 

These then are major contributions to the 
development of the foreign policy of our 
country and to our country’s welfare. The 
London Economist noted the lack of prog- 
ress made on the President’s plan for an 
art commission and said that “not even a 
painter President has been able to induce 
Congress to establish [one], although it is 
80 years since this idea was first proposed 
in a bill.” Don’t ask me to evaluate the 
quality of President Eisenhower’s painting. 
I am not qualified to judge it, though my 
impression is that it doesn’t measure up to 
Winston Churchill's works which are tour- 
ing our country at this time. In fact, I'd 
say President Truman was a better pianist 
and musician than President Eisenhower is 
a painter. What jmpresses me about Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's performance is his ability 
to keep so many first-rate cultural leaders 
in his corner, without doing anything posi- 
tive to get the members of his party in the 
Congress -to support his art commission 
bill. In fact he’s even got the London 
Economist in his corner on this matter. 

What President Eisenhower said about the 
arts in his 1955 message on the state of the 
Union is not remarkably different from 
what President George Washington said in 
his first annual address to the Congress on 
January 8, 1790. President Washington de- 
clared that “there is nothing which can bet- 
ter deserve our patronage than the promotion 
of science and literature. Whether this de- 
sirable object will be the best promoted by 
affording aids to seminaries of learning al- 
ready established, by the institution of a 
national university, or by any other expedi- 
ents, will be worthy of a place in the delib- 
erations of the legislature.” 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV DECLARES WAR ON UNITED 
STATES 

What has given education and the arts a 
new urgency, what has transfused the broad 
concept held by Washingtén and Jefferson 
that education and the fine arts are vital in 
&@ free society is the tremendous use which 
the Russians are putting them to in push- 
ing that nation ahead in the race for world 
leadership. 

I was greatly disturbed, as I know all of 
you were, when the Russian leader Khru- 
shchev; some months ago on the CBS pro- 
gram Face the Nation, threw down the 
gantlet and declared war on us in the 
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cultural fields of education and the arts. 
It is for this reason that the Congress has 
taken a renewed interest in such matters. 
The Congress has been sounding the alarm 
about the Russian campaign and its suc- 
cesses, and about its propaganda which pic- 
tures the U. S. S. R. as the seat of culture and 
Washington officialdom as unconcerned with 
the rich heritage of Western civilization ex- 
cept for its propaganda value. As a matter 
of fact, one of the telling indictments which 
that country makes of us is the fact that 
there is so little recognition of contemporary 
American art in the United States. Here in 
the capital of the_free world, for instance, 
there is really no place as yet for the per- 
forming arts and for the display of con- 
temporary art in any of its forms—the 
National Collection of Fine Arts, established 
in 1850 by the Congress, still doesn’t have a 
gallery to house it despite the push which 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the 
Congress gave the plan in 1938 and 1939. 


IN MANY AREAS OF THE WORLD A PLACE OF 
HONOR IS GIVEN TO THE ARTIST AND THE 
SCHOLAR 


In many areas of the world a place of 
honor is given to leaders in the arts and 
intellectual fields and in religious activities. 
It is precisely in those areas where the 
Russian propaganda is havimg its deadly ef- 
fect. In those countries the artist is not 
called a longhair, the minister of religion is 
not considered an impractical idealist, the 
intellectual is not dismissed as an egghead. 

How different it is in the Capital City of 
our own country. In a book published in 
1942 Mr. W. M. Kiplinger, a Democrat, wrote 
that Washington had no homegrown culture 
and that what culture it had was imported 
and pasted on. When Queen Elizabeth vis- 
ited our country recently, both President 
Eisenhower and the Queen called for a pool 
of the best technological, scientific, and cul- 
tural brains in the Western world to beat 
the Russians. However, the widely syndi- 
cated columnist, Inez Robb, reported that 
not a single, solitary person distinguished 
in the arts and sciences was invited to at- 
tend the four glittering dinners graced by 
Her Majesy during her stay in Washington 
and given by the President, Secretary of 
State Dulles, and Vice President Nixon. 

I would like to conclude en a hopeful 
note. The most hopeful note I can sound 
this afternoon is that, despite the ardent 
wooing of the Republican leaders many fac- 
tors tend to cause the American intellectual 
to take his stand with the Democrats. For 
one thing, he has a long memory, and he re- 
members Senator McCarthy, Senator Welker, 
and Cohn and Schine. 

A study by Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia 
University shows that among academic social 
scientists, for instance, three-fourths are 
Democrats and that two-thirds voted for 
Stevenson in 1952. In strong Republican 
States colleges and universities often supply 
the leadership for the minority Democratic 
party. 

Another thing, the Committee of the Arts 
and Sciences for Eisenhowér will never be- 
come a& mass movement in America or 
really representative of its intellectual life. 
It is arbitrarily limited to 500, one of its top 
officers told the members of Congressman 
Carl Elliott’s Special Education Subcommit- 
tee last year. Republicans have a deep in- 
grained suspicion of any large number of 
Americans, they are interested in intellec- 
tuals who have arrived, not in those who are 
arriving. After Henry Ford, or Thomas Alva 
Edison, the Helen Hayes, and the Robert 
Montgomerys of our nation have achieved 
national acclaim and wordly success then 
the Republican Party will admit them to its 
committee of the arts and sciences. But 
this committee operates just like the Mellon 
Gallery of Art which the Congress appro- 
priates $1.5 million a year to maintain. No 
living American painter is good enough to 
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have his work made a part of its permanent 
collection. Andrew Mellon couldn’t take any 
chances on the artist who hadn’t arrived, so 
he made it an ironclad rule—which our 
Federal Government observes to this day— 
that an American painter had to be dead 
20 years before his work could be accepted. 

They have changed the name of the Com- 
mittee of the Arts and Sciences for Eisen- 
hower to the Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Education. But I don’t think this is 
going to help. The executive secretary is 
still M. Robert Rogers whose accomplish- 
ments, if any, in the fields of the arts, or 
the sciences, or education have escaped pub- 
lic notice and acclaim. Rogers made a con- 
tribution to the 1956 political campaign of 
considerable originality—though I have been 
assured by several of the officials of CASE, 
including Dr. Howard Hanson, that it didn’t 
represent their point of view and that they 
were mystified as to whom Mr. Rogers was 
speaking for. 

Mr. Rogers called me a culture-vulture 
who had little or nothing to do with the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act, the act giving a 
congressional charter to the National Music 
Council, the act tripling the budget of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the act es- 
tablishing the District of Columbia Audi- 
torium Commission. 

Mr. Rogers, in fact, claimed~these acts 
and everything else in sight for the Repub- 
lican Party and its standard bearers. I 
don't think that this convinced too many 
people. After all, if you can think your 
way to eminence in the fields of science, 
education, or the arts you can see through 
a shoddy political performance. It is my 
considered opinion that it will take more 
than campaign promises to convert any 
large number of American intellectuals to 
the Republican Party. But this is some- 
thing we Democrats must remember too: 
We must pay more than lipservice to the 
arts and other cultural activities which will 
make our civilization endure and flourish 
if we are to keep the intellectuals in our 
corner and voting for Democratic candi- 
dates. 





Benson’s Bumbling Hits New High 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the remark- 
able Mr. Ezra Taft Benson has made 
some very remarkable decisions during 
his long tenure as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. None is more remarkable than his 
most recent about-face on one aspect of 
the soil-bank program. The Nashville 
Tennessean, one of the Nation’s great 
newspapers, comments on this decision 
in an incisive way that speaks for itself. 

Under unanimous consent, insert it in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

BENSON’s BUMBLING Hits A New HicH 

The abrupt, wholesale rejection of thou- 
sands of farmers’ bids to take their farms 
out of production is a new height in the 
fumbling, bumbling confusion of Mr. Ezra 
Taft Benson’s agricultural department. 

Mr. Benson jumped at the plan as a means 
of overcoming the problem of surplus crops. 
The apparent collapse of the program now 
is indicative of the agriculture secretary’s 
inability to deal realistically.with any farm 
problem. 

Although the program for signing’ up whole 
farms was announced in January, state agri- 
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cultural groups didn't get their instructions 
on how to operate until last week. Farmers 
didn’t know what to bid. There was a 
further foul-up in the grading of farms ac- 
cording to productivity and the final figures 
only refiected this wholesale confusion. 

Now, Mr. Benson has wasted thousands 
of dollars in taxpayers’ money for a program 
that is collapsing. He has disrupted the 
lives and planning of farmers who were sure 
their bids would be accepted. Some of these 
were already looking for other jobs. 

In view of the mammoth disorganization 
in which the program was conceived, it is 
probably a good thing that it is collapsing. 
The whole idea should be called off until 
Mr. Benson can substitute some foresight 
for hindsight. Unfortunately, we fear that, 
too, is an unrealistic prospect. 





The Philippine Assembly: An Instrument 
of Human Liberation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
we read these days of so-called Ameri- 
can imperialism as vociferously broad- 
cast by Communist propaganda, it is 
good to turn to the records of this House 
to find a devastating refutation and to 
show to the world the falsity of such a 
charge. 

Let us look, for example, into our rec- 
ord in the Philippines, how step by step 
this House aproved legislation that grad- 
ually led the Filipino people to their 
ultimate freedom. It was not done 
overnight. One of these steps was the 
law that granted the Filipinos the right 
to elect their first house of representa- 
tives. 

We put the Filipino nation through 
the ordeal of a severe test. If they could 
elect and organize an assembly and if 
that assembly showed that it could en- 
act legislation to serve the welfare of 
the people, if its members could behave 


and act in a manner that would show . 


the world they were responsible legis- 
lators, then they would have passed their 
first test to govern themselves. 

In a recent speech commemorating the 
50th anniversary of the establishment of 
the first Philippine Assembly, the man 
who was elected speaker of that august 
body and who was really the first ac- 
knowledged leader of the Filipino peo- 
ple, the Honorable Sergio Osmefia, de- 
scribed the political significance of such 
an act of the United States so eloquently 
I feel it should be made a part of the 
records of this House. Mr. Osmefa 
later became President of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines and he is to- 
day considered one of the leading elder 
statesmen of that country. He has con- 
sistently been a good friend of the 
United States and a sincere advocate of 
closer friendship between our two peo- 
ples. Ina recent book by Justice George 
A. Malcolm, President Osmefia is hailed 
as the Philippines’ leading statesman: 





ment fanned by American leaders like Be? 


j yer 
sentiment strongly influenced the 
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THE PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY: AN INSTRUMEN} 
or HuMAN LIBERATION \ ae 
(Address delivered by the Honorable Sem 

Osmefia, former Speaker of the 

Assembly and the House of Represents. 

tives (1907-22), at @ program sponsoreg 

by the Philippine Historical 
commemorating the golden anniversary 

of the Philippine Assembly, October 16, 

1957) : ay 

Mr. Toastmaster, officers and members of 
the Philippine Historical Association, distin. . 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, with 
genuine pleasure I commend the Phili 
Historical Association for its abiding sense 
of history in performing an important his. © 
torical act, that of commemorating the 50th | 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Philippine Assembly. A resolution proyig. - 
ing for the official celebration of this mem. 
orable event by the Congress and the Nation 
had been introduced during the past session 
of the outgoing Congress, and it had seemed 
that its approval had been certain. Unfor. 
tunately, its senior author, the late Gon. 
gressman Pedro Lopez, of Cebu, perishedin | 
the tragic and shocking airplane crash of 
last March. With his death, the resolution 
was overlooked and lost. 

In effect, therefore, the association is un. 
dertaking a national task which the Philip. 
pine Congress intended to perform. I thank 
its members and others participating in the 
celebration on behalf of the Philippine As. 
sembly and the hundreds of patriotic men, 
some already gone to their Maker and others 
still living in the late winter of life, who — 
have been its members, as well as on my 
own behalf. Again I commend the associa- 
tion and its distinguished members for their 
sense of historical propriety and duty. 

Historians, as well as others, are familiar 
with both the history of the assembly and 
the historical context of its birth. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself mainly to an at- 
tempt to interpret some of the assembly's | 
significance to our political development % 
well as to that of much of the rest of the’ 
world. For the assembly was far more than 
a historic institution confined in signif- 
cance within the limits of our own country; 
it was in fact a unique instrument of human 
emancipation. 

You will remember that the United State 
congressional act that provided for the @ 
tablishment of the Philippine Assembly wa 
approved on July 1, 1902. At that time 
neither the American people nor the Filipino 
people had yet fully recovered from the bit 
ter and confusing aftermath of a series of 
Wars. While the Americans had fought and 
won the Spanish-American War and the 
Philippine Insurrection, so-called, we Fil- 
pinos had been their antagonists in the lat 
ter conflict after we had previously wagel 
two revolutions, those of 1896 and 16% 
against Spain. Both peoples were 
the wounds of war, not only in the 
sense but also in the spiritual. Ph 1 
American association, then in its 
years, was therefore inescapably embittered 
and acrimonious. , * 

Having been defeated in war, we Filip 
were suffering from deep disappointment# 
bewilderment. Although the embers of It 
tional freedom were far from being es 
guished, the articulate and recognized 
pino political leadership, with the M 
Party as its organized vehicle, had giv 
up the idea of national independence ® 
advocated the permanent annexation 
Philippines to the United States. 

A parallel confusion existed in 
The Spanish-American War itself signau® 
the rising of a national ist | 
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1958 
take the Philippines and, naturally, also the 
jnitial American Philippine policies. 

Fortunately, they were not unopposed. 

The Democratic Party took a firm and reso- 
jute stand vis-a-vis the Republican Party 
and denounced what they called its policy 
of imperialism, especially as it materialized 
in the taking of the Philippines. In the 
presidential election of 1900, the party made 
Philippine independence its paramount po- 
litical issue. Sharing the burden of oppos- 
ing and denouncing America’s early Philip- 
pine policy was the Anti-Imperialist League, 

‘among whose members were several former 
presidents of the United States; Andrew Car- 
negie, the steel magnate; Morfield Story, at 
one time president of the American Bar As- 
sociation; and many other prominent Amer- 


ns. 

This was the prevailing climate in Amer- 
fea and the Philippines when the bill .of 
1902 was before the United States Congress. 

The germ idea for the bill had been planted 
in the Schurman Commission report, while 
the actual cultivation had been performed by 
William Howard Taft. In the Congress, the 
chairman of the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs, Congressman Henry Allen Cooper, of 
Wisconsin, engineered its passage. It was 
opposed on many sides—by many Members 
of the Congress and private American citi- 
zens as well as by large sectors of the public 


ress. 
. The opposition was apparently fed by the 
residual bitterness of the Philippine-Ameri- 
can War, and it was voiced in the most brutal 
manner: namely, that we Filipinos were pi- 
rates, barbarians and savages incapable of 
civilization and self-government. Congress- 
man Cooper found it necessary to employ 
virtually all the tricks of parliamentary de- 
bate. He recited to his colleagues the Eng- 
lish translation of Rizal’s My Last Farewell, 
then drove home the theme that a people 
that had produced a patriot with lofty ideals 
of human dignity like Rizal was not in- 
capable of civilization. “It has been said,” 
he reasoned out “that if American institu- 
tions had done nothing else than furnish to 
the world the character of George Washing- 
ton; that alone would entitle them to the 
respect of mankind. So, sir, I say to all those 
who denounce the Pilipinos indiscriminately 
as barbarians and savages, without possi- 
bility of a civilized future, that this de- 
Spised race proved itself entitled to their 
respect and to the respect of mankind when 
it furnished to the world the character of 
Jose Rizal.” Then, directly addressing him- 
Self as much to the American people as to 
the House and appealing to American ideal- 
ism, he declared: “We are in the Philip- 
Pines, sir, to discharge a duty, a duty which 
we owe to ourselves, to the people of the 
afchipelago, and to the cause of civil lib- 
erty everywhere throughout the earth. We 
are in the islands for no other purpose 
than to set wider the bounds of freedom, to 
Secure liberty and opportunity and all the 
benefits of the best of modern civilization 
for a downtrodden race to whom, through 
hopeless centuries, these blessings have been 
denied.” Similar difficulties threatened the 
Bill in the Senate, and Mr. Taft went to the 
extent of declaring that he would be re- 
luctant to return to the Philippines unless it 
Was approved. Finally the better sense of 
the Congress prevailed, and what we know 
today as the Philippine Bill of 1902 or Cooper 
Act finally became a law. 

Tt was not, however, until 1907 that we 
Were ready to establish the Philippine As- 
sembly, which was the bill’s main concession. 

was because of certain conditions which 
the law required us to meet first, mainly the 
establishment of Peace and order in our 
‘Country and the taking and publication of a 
ee The scheduled election for the 
ee of the assembly on July 30, 
ae » became the occasion for those of us who 

not believe in the utopian formula of 
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American annexation to organize a new 
party through which to advocate and work 
for immediate independence. Reflecting the 
mission we embraced, we named our group 
the Nacionalista Party. In winning the elec- 
tion overwhelmingly, we gained the right to 
organize the Philippine Assembly as well as 
the popular mandate to work for the attain- 
ment of Philippine independence. 

Our people and the member of the assem- 
bly were fully aware of the fact that, as far 
as the United States was concerned, we 
Filipinos were on trial. If the assembly 
failed in properly conducting its proceedings 
and becoming a useful instrument of gov- 
ernment, then the American opinion that 
the Filipinos were incapable of civilization 
would find conclusive confirmation. In this 
event, the Filipinos’ aspiration to be free 
could never find any sympathetic hearing in 


America. It would be scores of years, if not 
centuries, before that sentiment would 
change. Our fate as an American colony 


would have been little better, if at all, than 
our lot during our previous centuries under 
Spain. 

On the other hand, if the Philippine As- 
sembly could conduct its business as a demo- 
cratic parliament with efficiency and dis- 
patch and if it could enact legislation evi- 
dencing forethought, patriotism and states- 
manship, the American leaders who spon- 
sored the establishment of the assembly 
would be vindicated, and the American Na- 
tion as a whole would think better of the 
Filipinos and continue to give them the op- 
portunity to acquire an increasing measure 
of self-government 

This idea was clear and paramount in the 
principal address delivered during the as- 
sembly’s inaugural ceremonies held in the 
old Manila Grand Opera House. Declared 
Governer General Smith: “Today 80 as- 
semblymen * * * assume their part in the 
affairs of the government, and upon them 
now devolves a stewardship of which a rigid 
accounting will be exacted by history, by 
their own people, and by other peoples strug- 
gling to take their part in the onward march 
of civilization. * * * On the Philippine 
Assembly; more than on any other branch 
of the Philippine Government depends the 
future of the Philippine Islands, and on the 
energy, the earnestness, the devotion to duty, 
the self-sacrifice, the unselfishness, and, 
above all things, the entire conservatism and 
sound judgment of its members depends the 
realization of the hopes and the ideals of 
the Filipino people. If this assembly fails 
of its purpose, the peoples who have looked 
to it to demonstrate their capacity to legis- 
late wisely and well will have just reason to 
regret that the high privilege of participat- 
ing in the making of the laws to govern them 
was ever conceded. If, on the other hand, 
success attend it, and all the circumstances 
considered, the product of its labors com- 
pares not unfavorably with that of other leg- 
islative bodies, no names will shine brighter 
on the pages of Philippine history than those 
of the members of the first Philippine As- 
sembly.” 

Former Civil Governor William Howard 
Taft, who had worked hard for the passage 
of the bill and who came to Manila later as 
Secretary of War to inaugurate the assembly, 
defined the assembly’s responsibility and 
voiced his hopes as follows: “As you shall 
conduct your proceedings and shape your 
legislation on patriotic, intelligent, conser- 
vative, and useful lines, you will show more 
emphatically than in any other way your 
right and capacity to take part in the gov- 
ernment and the wisdom of granting to your 


‘assembly and to the people that elected you 


more power. ‘There are still many possible 


‘intervals or steps between the power you 


now exercise and complete autonomy. Will 
this assembly and its sucessors manifest such 
an interest in the welfare of the people and 
such clearheaded comprehension of their 
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sworn duty as to call for a greater exten- 
sion of political power to this body and the 
people whose representative it is? Or shall 
it, by neglect, obstruction, and absence of 
useful service, make it necessary to take 
away its existing powers on the ground that 
they have been prematurely granted? Upon 
you falls this heavy responsibility. I am 
assured that you will meet it with earnest- 
ness, courage, and credit.” 

On my humble part, in my inaugural ad- 
dress as speaker, I bave expression to what I 
thought was the heavy historic responsibil- 
ity of our members and the significance of 
our suecess or failure. I said among other 
things: “I hope that the-splendid liberality 
of this assembly will permit my revealing 
one fact, and that is, that we have reached 
the most solemn moments in our history, 
that we are going through a real crisis, that 
the circumstances are so exceptionally diffi- 
cult that, if we examine the past and di- 
rect our eyes to the future, we shall realize 
that we are entering upon a venture in 
which we are playing, perhaps, our last card, 
and upon our courage, abnegation, and pa. 
triotism will depend, in great maeasure, 
whether or not this journey of life and death 
for all shall be productive of benefits and 
glories for the Nation * * *, Permit me at 
this memorable hour of trial, during which 
those laurels and victories will be appraised 
here, to ask you, with earnestness, that we all 
make a firm resolve to act as good, just, and 
consequential men, making use of the pow- 
rs conferred on us with a full conscious- 
ness of our responsibility and all the force 
of our patriotic convictions, and we shall 
have realized, in this manner, the greatest, 
the most meritorious service for our coun- 
try, for our beloved Philippines. 

“On the other hand, if we should fail in 
our duties, if our sworn faith should break, 
all that we have done, all that we have ac- 
complished, and, what is worse, all that has 
been built for the people at the cost of so 
much tear and sacrifice, all their past and, 
perhaps, their future, will have suffered a 
blow so tremendous and fatal that, who 
knows but that there would be nothing more 
left to our successors than to prepare a fit- 
ting sepulchre for our hopes and ideals.” 

Discerning in the mass of conflicting in- 
terests and opinions, signs of American good 
will behind the bill of 1902, we the first 
members of the Philippine Assembly con- 
ceived and directed our task towards four 
main goals as follows: 

1. To develop and establish a policy of co- 
operation with the United States on the ba- 
sis of mutual respect, mutual rights, and mu- 
tual justice intended to secure in peace that 
which we failed to win in war. 

2. To enact legislation conducive to the 
economic, social, and political development 
and progress of the Philippines. 

3. To make the Philippine Assembly the 
vehicle of increasing autonomy, both by ex- 
ploiting to the limit all the possibilities 
within the Organic Act and by working for 
further political concessions leading to com- 
plete self-government and independence. 


4. To prove to the United States and the 
rest of the civilized world that the oppres- 
Sive and exploitative colonial policy of the 
previous centuries had become obsolete and 
untenable and should be replaced by a new 
policy of aiding and cooperating with back- 
ward countries and races. 

Although our association with America 
began inauspiciously, ushered in as it.was by 
the Philippine-American conflict, it soon be- 
came evident that the fundamental princi- 
ples of the American Constitution and the 
basic practices and processes of American 
democracy would not permit the permanent 
denial to the Filipinos of their inherent 
rights and liberties. I may say that, in my 
own case, this observation was supplemented 
by personal experiences with early Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines, both military and 
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civil. As a newspaper editor, provincial 
prosecutor and provincial governor, I had 
come to realize that under the United States 
there was equality before the law and that, 
basically, justice knew no skin color. 

As editor, I came into serious collisions 
with American military censorship. Time 
and time again my associates and I violated 
the wishes of the censors in order to publish 
the news reports as we were able to gather 
them. Andalways, after disciplinary action, 
including suspension of publication at one 
instance, the military relented, realizing no 
doubt that the freedom of the press is an in- 
dispensable element of democratic civiliza- 
tion. As provincial prosecutor, one of the 
notable cases I handled involved the arrest 
and conviction of an American constabulary 
officer who, while intoxicated, killed a Cebu 
policeman. Lieutenant Pendleton, the offi- 
cer, was a popular figure in both Cebu and 
Batangas, having been stationed in the latter 
province before being assigned to Cebu. 
Prominent Filipino and American friends of 
his pleaded on his behalf for leniency, Jus- 
tice took its course, however, with the Amer- 
ican authorities concerned backing me to the 
hilt. As provincial governor, I likewise re- 
ceived splendid support from the Governors 
General in my difficult task of restoring 
peace and order. 

So it was that from the start of our work 
in the assembly I felt certain and confident 
that our best course was to work together 
with America in the spirit of mutual under- 
standing without sacrificing our dignity, our 

ights and ‘our liberty. Under my leadership 
ard throughout the life of the assembly, 
therefore, we maintained a policy of mutual 
friendship and mutual cooperation with the 
United States. This policy was as much 
that of the Nacionalista Party as of the Na- 
cionalista participation in the Government. 
Looking back to this policy and its conse- 
quences, I can perhaps state truthfully that 
any other policy would have failed to secure 
for us the successive organic acts under 
which we gradually broadened our auton- 
omy, inevitably leading to our independence 
and sovereignty. 

The United States, as well as other nations, 
watched the organization of the assembly 
with interest, partly heightened by the seri- 
ous difficulties encountered in the reorgani- 
zation of the Russian Duma and the Cuban 
Assembly, considerably delaying their busi- 
ness. Partly as a sign of cooperation with 
and faith in the United States and partly 
because of our own belief in its greater suit- 
ability to our country, we discarded the Eu- 
ropean parliamentary system, which some 
of us favored, and adopted the American 
legislative type of organization. ‘Together 
with this decision, we adopted temporarily 
as our own, the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 59th United States Congress. 
Nevertheless, we modified them in at least 
two important respects. 


First we combined the committee on ways 
and means and the several committees on 
appropriations into a single committee deal- 
ing with incomes and expenses, and made as 
its members the chairmen of the ranking 
committees. The other modification was in- 
fluenced by the contemporary criticism 
against the United States Speaker to the 
effect that he wielded dictatorial powers 
over the House. As the United States Speak- 
er’s tremendous powers stemmed from his 
being ex officio chairman of the powerful 
committee on rules, we of the Philippine 
Assembly decided to relieve the speaker of 
the chairmanship of the rules committee 
and thus deprived him of control over the 
business of the assembly. The first chair- 
man of the assembly’s committee on rules 
was Assemblyman Macario Adriatico of Min- 
doro, while the first chairman of the com- 
bined committees on ways and means and 
appropriations was Assemblyman Manuel L. 
Quezon of Tayabas., 
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Thus organized, the assembly and its pro- 
ceedings came to be marked with efficiency, 
dignity and decorum. This exceptional rec- 
ord was not due to age, for our members 
were of all ages. I was myself only 29 years 
old and Assemblyman Jalandoni of Iloilo, 
who presided the organization session, was 
younger than I. Among the older men were 
Assemblymen Alberto Barretto, Aguedo Val- 
arde, Leon Ma. Guerrero, Pedro Rodriguez, 
Felipe Agoncillo, Matias Gonzalez, Tomas 
Arejola, Francisco Soriano, and Pedro Pater- 
no, the last gallantly withdrawing his can- 
didacy for Speaker when he observed an al- 
most unanimous move to elect my humble 
self. Among the more prominent younger 
men were Manuel L. Quezon, Rafael Palma, 
Macario Adriatico, Jaime C. de Veyra, Isauro 
Gabaldon, Fernando Guerrero, Eusebio 
Oranse, Monico Marcalo, Vicente Vera, Jose 
A. Clarin, Nicolas Jalandoni and Vicente 
Singson Encarnacion, the minority leader. 
Contributing to the efficiency of the assem- 
bly were technical men of great dedication, 
integrity and independence, among them 
Teodoro M. Kalaw, Gregorio Nieva, Rafael 
Corpus, Miguel Unson, Catalino Lavadia, 
Jose Escaler, Vicente Morente, Jose Fa- 
bella, and Alejandro Albert, all of whom, in 
due time, rose in the public service. In this 
connection, I wish to acknowledge with grat- 
itude the splendid work of the late Frank 
W. Carpenter, under whose guidance many 
of our early technical men were trained 
and certainly deserves the title of “mentor 
of the Philippines’ first Filipino provincial 
treasurers.” 

Incidentally, we in the assembly fully rec- 
ognized the necessary and constructive role 
of an opposition party. Not only did we give 
our Progresista Party colleagues every op- 
portunity to voice their opinions but we 
assigned their leader, Mr. Singson Encarna- 
cion, to a committee chairmanship. They 
were, I think, highly appreciative of the fair 
treatment we accorded them, and they re- 
ciprocated by cooperating with us. Unfor- 
tunately, our mutual good relations suffered 
a temporary interruption when; during a 
brief absence of mine in order to spend a 
few days in Sibul Springs in compliance 
with a medical prescription, the minority 
members felt themselves so arbitrarily 
treated by the Speaker pro tempore that they 
walked out of the Assembly in revolt. I 
was, however, able to mollify them upon my 
return and thus solved a situation that 
threatened to become a grave political crisis. 


Our work of organizing the Assembly was 
completed in the record time of 40 minutes. 
When War Secretary Taft, upon learning of 
my election as Speaker, suggested that I 
take my oath of office before Chief Justice 
Cayetano Arellano of the Supreme Court, 
he was somewhat startled when I informed 
him that I had already been sworn in by 
the oldest member of the Assembly, the 
Honorable Leon Ma. Guerrero of Bulacan. 
The Speaker of the Assembly, as a matter 
of course, became the authorized national 
leader and spokesman. This was due as 
much to the declaration of Secretary of War 
Taft that the Speaker was next to the Gov- 
ernor General as the highest official of the 
Philippine Government, outranking the 
American Vice-Governor and the Command- 
ing Officer of the Armed Forces, as to the 
fact that the only popularly-elected Fili- 
pinos in the insular government were the 
members of the Assembly. Thus recognized 
by the American Government and clothed 
with the mandate of the Filipino people, 
the Assembly, through its Speaker, served 
as the voice of the nation in the shaping of 
government policies, especially of the ulti- 
mate destiny of our race. 

The immediate task of the Assembly was, 
of course, to enact laws, together with the 
Philippine Commission, that would 
the country’s welfare. In this work, I think 


; that we were able to establish an enviable 
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record. Mentioning only some of the Ase 
sembly’s outstanding initial accom 
ments, I shall begin with the laws of mors 
general and permanent application, 
such law established an agricultural ; 
precursor of many other government 
rations which we organized in an 4a 
to accelerate our economic develo 
Similarly long-ranged legislation provides - 
for the construction of new railway lines 
granted a franchise for the installation o 
telephone and telegraph lines, and 
priated money for roads with emphasis on 
inter-provincial highways. Perhaps one of 
the most significant laws in this Category 
mmission 
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was that creating the first Code Co 
and thus starting the difficult work of cogj. 
fying our laws. We also preceded the Uniteg 
States itself in the development of a budget. 
ary system. 

To promote agriculture and establish ang 
expand land-ownership, we enacted laws pro- 
viding for the fair and expeditious and, a 
far as possible, free issuance of land titles on 
the basis of prescription and other proofs of 
ownership. We appropriated money for ths 
construction of irrigation systems and pro- 
vided for the protection of cattle through a 
systematic drive against rinderpest and other 
animal diseases. We rendered early assist- 
ance to the sugar industry by providing for 
the establishment of a testing laboratory t 
assure a fair price for its product. 

The Assembly early manifested déep in- 
terest in education. Among the -laws it 
initiated were those providing for the con- 
struction of barrio schoolhouses, the estab- 
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lishment of the University of the Philippines Isl 
and the issuance of bonds for its school of ote 
medicine, the increase in the number of Fil- van 
ipino teachers and their advancement, the ful 
training of nurses, and the transfer of in- 
sular realty to the schools. We qualified W- ; 
men for service on school boards, this “ns 
creating the initial impetus for the advent dut 
of women in government and politics. Pio tho 
neering in adult education, we provided for pen 


the giving of popular lectures of civic and B 
educational character in the towns and bat- 













































































rios. To assist the process of democratiz- legis 
tion, we passed legislation requiring munici- aver 
pal councils to translate their ordinances in- sing 
to the-local dialects-in order that the people depe 
may have direct knowledge of them. _Aim- the | 
ing at the same objectives, we started the tion 
process of having the officials of the Cityo lishe 
Manila elective by providing for the popular prop 
election of two of the councilors. prac’ 
Social justice, though generally believeds was 
new concept, gained impetus. We create 1902, 
the Bureau of Labor, made May 1 National the r 
Labor Day, provided free lawyers for the poo miss! 
~ and set up the first system of employer with 
liability in labor accidents, We originate mind 
the law providing for the celebration @ obsta 
Rizal Day, as well as the act calling for i assen 
commemoration of Dr. Rizal’s 50th anniv the F 
sary. Emanating from the assembly wet urate 
other laws authorizing the construction d free | 
the National Capitol and the creation of to oui 
National Library. All in all, it can perkap until 
be said that the national assembly since it procle 
inception of its labors performed its legit pende 
tive task with foresight, patriotism, pende 
statesmanship. eis correc 
The legislative success of the assembly opinic 
agreeably surprised official Washington collab 
the highest officials of the American @ their 4 
ernment began to mention independent? # The 
a possible goal of Pilipino self-governmel. Tegard 
In a message to the Congress on Dece Philip 
1908, a little over a year after the assembly? Upon 1 
inauguration, President Theodore Roosevél Certair 
stated: “The Filipino people, through @# Brant 
public officials, are taking substantial si@ immed 
in. the direction of self-government, @n@ ne 
confidently hope that these steps will mm Slee 
the beginning of a course which will | 
tinue until they are themselves cap — ng 


deciding wisely whether they wish 
come an independent nation.” 
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quently, after he himself had succeeded to 
the Presidency, Mr. Taft also detlared in a 
message to the Congress: “We should make 
an effort to insure to the Filipinos their 
economic independence and training for 
complete self-government so that they may 
eventually be able to decide for themselves 
if it will be to their best interest if such 
self-government should be accompanied with 
independence.” 

Woodrow Wilson, the first Democratic Pres- 
ident after the Spanish-American War and 
the taking of the Philippines by the United 
States, felt it entirely justifiable by 1913 to 
point explicitly to independence as the goal 
of American policy in the Philippines. In 
a message conveyed through his own ap- 

tee as Governor General, the Honorable 
Francis Burton Harrison, he said: “We re- 

ourselves as trustees acting not for the 
advantage of the United States, but for the 
benefit of the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Every step we take will be taken with 
a view to the utimate independence of the 
islands and as @ preparation for that in- 
dependence. And we hope to move toward 
that and as rapidly as the safety and the 
permanent interests of the islands will per- 


‘mit. After each step taken experience will 


guide us to the next.” Accerdingly the 
Wilson administration reorganized the Phil- 
ippine Commission to give the Filipinos the 
majority in 1913 and approved the Jones 
Act in 1916. And in his message to the Con- 
gress in December 1920 President Wilson 
declared: “Allow me to call your attention 
to the fact that the people of the Philippine 
Islands have succeeded in maintaining a 
stable government since the last action of 
the Congress in their behalf, and have thus 
fulfilled the condition set by Congress as 
precedent to a consideration of granting 
independence to the islands. I respectfully 
submit that this condition precedent having 
been fulfilled, it is now our liberty and our 
duty to keep our promise to the people of 
those islands by granting them the inde- 
pendence which they so honorably covet.” 
Busy as we were with our legislative task, 
we did not, however, confine all our efforts to 
legislation. We were constantly probing for 
avenues to greater autonomy with an eye 
single to the fundamental objective of in- 
dependence. Early during the existence of 
the assembly and against the strong opposi- 
tion the Philippine Commission, we estab- 
lished the precedent of initiating all ap- 
propriation bills in conformity with the fiscal 
practice in sovereign countries. Although it 
was not specifically provided in the bill of 
1902, we in the assembly successfully claimed 
the right to elect both the two Resident Com- 
missioners to Washington, again clashing 
with the Philippine Commission. Bearing in 
mind always the necessity of avoiding all 
obstacles to the road of independence, the 
assembly, in a formal resolution, opposed 
the Payne-Aldrich bill of 1909 which inaug- 
wrated the first step to Philippine-American 
free trade. We regarded the plan inimical 
to our political aspirations, and the fact that 
until today, more than a decade after the 
Proclamation of our sovereign and inde- 
Pendent Republic, we continue to be de- 
pendent on the American market, proves the 
correctness of our position. These divergent 
opinions did not, however, affect the essential 
collaboration between the two chambers, and 
their fundamental harmony remained intact. 
The objective which we of the assembly 
Phili as our top priority task was 
Ppine independence. Consequently, 
upon the closing of our first session, I made 
certain declarations officially advocating the 
grant to the Philippines of complete and 
te independence, and the assembly 
the my statement as its own. This was 
lover ening of the practice invariably fol- 
by our legislature of an inde- 
ment, resolution on the day of adjourn- 
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mitted to Washington through our Resident 
Commissioners, but were later on hand- 
carried by independence missions to the 
highest officials of the American Govern- 
ment. We adopted these resolutions and 
sent these missions, believing in the good 
faith and the sense of fairness and justice 
of the American people. 

The cumulative effect of these independ- 
ence resolutions and missions, like raindrops 
on granite, buttressed by the solid record of 
the assembly, proved helpful to the enact- 
ment first of the Jones law and later of the 
independence act. The leadership of the as- 
sembly directed and guided the fight for the 
Jones law in America, and the leadership in 
the legislature, created under the Jones law, 
directed and guided the campaign that se- 
cured the independence act. Although 
nothing was one by our Resident Commis- 
sioners in Washington without the direction 
and approval of the speaker of the assembly, 
when Commissioner Quezon came home with 
the Jones law, we gave him the fullest credit 
and highest praise, and he rapidly rose in 
the esteem of our countrymen and to 
political power. 

When, in turn, Speaker Roxas and I con- 
stituted with Senator Montinola and Repre- 
sentative Sabido and Tirona the OSROX 
mission, we were similarly guided by Senate- 
President Quezon, then the legislative major- 
ity leader, in our work of importuning the 
American Congress to enact the first Philip- 
pine Independence Act. Although when our 
mission came home with the independence 
law in 1933, we did not receive the same 
generous treatment that we had accorded to 
the Resident Commissioner in 1916, our be- 
lief in America’s good faith and the ideal of 
independence remained unshaken. So when 
the Quezon mission returned from Washing- 
ton with the Tydings-McDuffie Act—which 
was really the Hare-Hawes-Cutting law save 
for a minor amendment—instead of using 
the occasion to perpetuate the cleavage be- 
tween the antis and the pros, we supported 
the reenacted law in good faith, making its 
acceptance in the legislature unanimous. 

The establishment of the Philippine As- 
sembly and its creditable record started a 
double, intertwined chain reaction that led 
to the attainment of Philippine independ- 
ence and sovereignty. One chain consisted 
of the marked success of the assembly as a 
legislative body which justified grants of 
ever-widening autonomy, first in 1913 when 
President Wilson appointed a majority of 
Filipinos to the Philippine Commission, then 
in 1916 with the enactment of the Jones Act, 
and finally in 1933 by the passage of the 
independence law. The second chain was in 
the-form of systematically intensifying de- 
mands for independence that found justifi- 
cation in the gradual and successful assimi- 
lation of self-government and which acceler- 
ated the successive steps to the final goal of 
independence. 

It may therefore be said that, through the 
assembly and later the legislature, we Fili- 
pinos helped to trace the direction and 
shape the form of America’s Philippine pol- 
icy. And this policy, as it finally assumed 
its form and reached its goal, has had a 
profound significance to mankind, especially 
in Asia and Africa. 

It will be remembered that before World 
War II, the United States Congress, through 
the Independence Law, provided for the es- 
tablishment of a free and independent 
Philippine Republic on July 4 ten years after 
the inauguration of the Commonwealth. 
Although this was to be in 1946, by the time 

the war broke out in 1941, America could 
already claim, on the basis of her record 
in the Philippines, that she had developed 
and adopted a new international relation- 
ship with which she had replaced the old- 
time imperialism and colonialism. This 
unique reputation not only gave her posture 


. These resolutions were at first trans- of war-time moral leadership and a new _ 
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strength and convincingness but also nerved 
her into directly suggesting the liquidation 
of colonies by her allies—Britain, France and 
Holland. In effect, following the independ- 
ence of the Philippines, these imperial pow- 
ers consented to the liberation of their de- 
pendencies, some of them among the big- 
gest nations in Asia, like India and Indone- 
sia. The emancipation of African and Mid- 
dle East colonies, including those of Spain, 
followed shortly and is still in progress. 
It is a matter for regret, however, that 
America’s anti-colonial pressure could not 
prevail upon Russia which, in the guise of 
temporary postwar occupation of defeated 
countries, managed to s:t up a new kind of 
imperialism far more terrible and oppressive 
than those of Britain, Spain and other West- 
ern colonizers. 

I should perhaps mention incidentally in 
this connection that, during and after the 
war, due to the great devastation and de- 
struction that the Philippines had suffered 
and to the uncertain situation all over the 
world, there were well-meaning and power- 
ful officials and private individuals on both 
sides of the Pacific who urged the postpone- 
ment of Philippine independence. The late 
Harold Ickes, then United States Secretary 
of the Interior, was considered to be at the 
vanguard of the postponement movement in 
America. But President Roosevelt, later 
President Truman, and other American offi- 
cials turned a deaf ear mainly due, I think, 
to the far-reaching employment of the 
American prewar Philippine commitment as 
a lever in the move to establish a new post- 
war world order under American leadership 
in which national self-determination would 
be a respected and living principle. As a 
matter of fact, during the war and upon the 
recommendation of President Roosevelt, the 
United States Congress had approved a joint 
resolution authorizing the President to es- 
tablish and- proclaim Philippine independ- 
ence even before 1946, provided the country 
could be liberated from the enemy before 
that time, an objective to which both the 
Congress and the President pledged all 
America’s resources and might. This reso- 
lution was enthusiastically supported by our 
Commonwealth Government in exile. 

With the expulsion of the invader from 
Philippine territory and its final and crush- 
ing defeat, by the forces of liberation under 
the superb command of General Douglas 
MacArthur, the obstacle to independence had 
been removed, and the United States pro- 
claimed the Philippines a free and sovereign 
Republic on July 4, 1946. Our freedom was 
attained not through force or revolution but 
through friendly and peaceful cooperation 
and negotiation with the United States. It 
came as a fruit of mutual understanding and 
goodwill and as a redemption in good faith 
of a pledge made to the Filipinos. Thus the 
Philippine Republic was born in a manner 
heretofore unknown in international rela- 
tions. In the long and bloody history of 
the relationship between the powerful and 
the weak, never before had a dependent peo- 
ple been liberated freely and peacefully. 

The emergence of the Philippine Republic 
under American sponsorship, enjoying Amer- 
ican alliance and friendship, opened a new 
era in the history of freedom. Not only did 
it fully vindicate the policy of Philippine- 
American cooperation initiated by the Philip- 
pine Assembly in 1907 and supported through 
the years by the Filipino people, but it in 
effect also made the United States and the 
Philippines partners in the development of a 
new doctrine of international relationship 
founded on human dignity and freedom, in 
sharp contrast to the old and discredited 
policy of imperialism and aggrandizement. 
This identity of ideals of America and the 
Philippines, forged in good will and freedom 
and tested in peace and war, nourishes the 
enduring friendship and cooperation between 
our two nations. 
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This, then, is the genesis, achievements 
and significance of the Philippine Assem- 
bly. It owed its success, not only to its 
members, but also to the abiding support 
of the Filipino people. Added to this sup- 
port was the generally sympathetic con- 
sideration given the assembly and its work 
by the Philippine commission, the three 
Governors General of the assembly era, the 
Honorables James F. Smith, W. Cameron 
Forbes, and Francis Burton Harrison, fine 
gentlemen and resourceful executives, and, 
in general, the United States Government 
itself, thus reciprocating the assembly’s 
policy of good will and friendly cooperation. 

Realizing its vital importance to our coun- 
try as well as to humanity, we who had the 
good fortune to compose it labored faith- 
fully to the best of our ability and wisdom. 
I believe I can truthfully say that the ver- 
dict of history on the work of this body is 
increasingly favorable. It is not my inten- 
tion to claim that we foresaw in a single 
flash of revelation that the assembly would 
be an instrument of human liberation be- 
yond the Philippines. But we did realize 
from the very start that it subjected our 
people to a sort of trial in which our per- 
formance, whether creditable or discredita- 
ble, would profoundly affect our future as a 
nation. In the course of our labors, how- 
ever, our vision acquired an incregsing dis- 
tance until we were able to discern the 
ultimate implications of the assembly’s suc- 
cess. We are grateful to the Almighty that 
we were vouchsafed the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in its work and thus were able to 
contribute to its success as the first seat of 
popular and national Pilipino leadership, as 
a legislative body, as the mother of Philip- 
pine autonomy and independence, and as 
an instrument of human liberation. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Machinist, a weekly publication of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, entitled “Unemployment”: 

We agree with President Eisenhower's re- 
cent statements that the economy of our 
country is basically sound. What we disagree 
with is the President’s decision to wait for 
3 months or 6 months before doing anything 
substantial to put the unemployed back to 
work. 

There are almost 60 million persons in the 
United States who have jobs and most of 
them are still working a full week. 

Somewhere between 4 million and 444 mil- 
lion persons are unemployed and looking for 
work. 

That means we now have 1 person unem- 
ployed in this country for every 15 workers. 

The problem of unemployment is as real 
as it is bitter for every family whose bread- 
winner is pounding the pavements, standing 
in employment lines as he hunts a job. 

Not only do we have to find ways and 
means of getting these unemployed back to 
work, we have to stop the layoffs from 
spreading to additional millions of families. 
The fact is that layoffs and shortened work- 
weeks are spreading. A year ago, only 19 
of the 149 major labor-market areas re- 
ported 6 percent or more of its working force 
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unemployed. Today that 19 has become 
49—an increase of 150 percent. 

As things stand, only about half our ma- 
chine-tool .potential is being used. The 
steel and auto industries are running at less 
than 60 percent of capacity. One quarter of 
our Nation’s manufacturing capacity is idle. 

None of this means that our country is 
about to collapse. Does it have to mean 
that we are on the threshold of a severe de- 
pression? 

After cll, there have been other recessions 
in this country since World WarlII. We had 
one in 1949 and another in 1954; both were 
checked before the damage became serious. 

In 1949, however, both Government spend- 
ing and auto sales were rising rapidly. In 
1954, home construetion was booming and a 
Federal tax cut helped to check the slide. 

No similar counterbalances exist in the 
present situation. Because of this, the AFL— 
CIO has decided to try to arouse the Federal 
Government, the Congress, and the coun- 
try at large to a greater awareness of the 
economic problems facing the Nation. 

The AFL-CIO economic and legislative 
conference in Washington beginning March 
11 is dedicated to that end. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, what 
could be a highly sensational dramatic 
production is scheduled to open here 
next week. The setting is the hearing 
room of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The star performers will be 
some members of the Cabinet and other 
character actors trained to keep the ad- 
ministration’s foreign trade ball bal- 
anced to the satisfaction of Members of 
Congress. Methinks that there is a 
good chance that it is going to get 
knocked off a few times during the 
hearings, and which way it bounces is 
what will interest all of us. 

The administration’s top talent cannot 
exactly be programed as a novelty to 
be seen for the first time in this theater. 
Some members of the cast have been 
changed, and there may be a few varia- 
tions in the script, but the story itself 
will be merely a reenactment of that 
adapted for presentation before the 
committee each time that a bill to ex- 
tend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is on the docket, except that this 
time the audience may be much more 
critical than before. It is highly un- 
likely that any new records will be set 
on the applause meter following the 
appearances of the assorted Secretaries. 
As they complete their lines and take 
their bows, there will be some important 
questions that must be answered before 
they are permitted to slip back into the 
wings. 
~ My guess is that the stars of this show 
would be much happier if it could be 
postponed until this country’s economic 
condition begins to approach the better 
times talked about by the President this 
week, I am sure that the Secretary of 
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State would be more at ease if he 
develop an emergency that would 
him into Cambodia next week, 
course, since the State Department has 
never shown any particular concern for 
the domestic economy, perhaps the Sec. 
retary is actually not too embarrasseq 
by the unemployment report. 

So long as he is able to explain that 
another drop in America’s tariff rates 
will be beneficial to someone in 
Asia, Africa, Australia, or South Amer. 
ica, he is satisfied that there can be no 
disputing his arguments. For that mat. 
ter, any actor who has been booed and 
hissed by people in all parts of the world 
has probably build up an immunity to 
reproof by elected officials of the Amer. 
ican people. 

Perhaps, then, the highlight of the ad- 
ministration’s theatrical will be the ap- 
pearance of the Secretary of Commerce, 
I am particularly desirous of hearing 
how he is going to explain the unemploy- 
ment situation that has now reached su- 
percritical proportions. It is going to 
take considerable audacity and arro- 
gance on his part to ask for further 
tariff reductions when import competi- 
tion is already responsible for so much 
of the joblessness now haunting the Na- 
tion. What our people would like to 
know is whether the administration has 
any definite level of unemployemnt in 
mind as the point at which it will be 
willing to give our working people pref- 
erence over those in other countries, 

For instance, how many coal miners 
must be put out of work by oil import 
competition before the executive depart- 
ment will make a genuine effort to cut 
back incoming shipments? 

The Secretary of Commerce has in his 
office a totalizator type of apparatus 
which supposedly clicks every time an 
increase in population takes place. It 
has been running at a rapid rate, but 
it would appear that the unemployment 
register has been ticking at an even 
greater tempo. According to official Gov- 
ernment figures, there were 4,494,000 
American workers unemployed last 
month. Unless someone in the admin- 
istration has tilted the machine, the fig- 
ures are going to be even higher by the 
time the Secretary of Commerce gets on 
the stand next week. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is also 


listed for an important role in the hear-: 


ings. Here is a trouper who has become 
very well known to Capitol Hill, and there 
are many in the audience who 

how he has been able to keep a s 


face when he is pushed out on the stage — 


to recite the administration’s line. 
Thackeray may have had this type of 


character in mind a century ago when — 


he penned these lines for posterity: 
The play is done; the curtain drops; 

Slow falling to the prompter’s bell; 
A moment yet the actor stops, 

And looks around, to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task; ys! 

And when he’s laughed and said his sf 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 

A face that’s anything but gay. sit 


Yes; anyope from the Rocky Motil 
tain region who knows the value of @ 
iff protection to domestic farms, 
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chards, mines, and factories would of 
necessity have to mask his true feelings 
when he portrays the part of an advo- 
eate of more liberal trade laws. It would 


’ he interesting to discover whether this 


gentleman would be willing to sacrifice 
the quota protection of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to the su- 
pranational machinery operated by a 
delegation of foreign mechanics in Ge- 
neva under the trademark of the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation. White I 
deplore tomato-throwing incidents such 
gs the actor from Utah experienced dur- 
ing a revival service in the Dakota re- 
gions not too long ago, I can assure him 
that a surrender of the protection en- 
joyed by America’s farmers against mar- 
ket intrusions by foreign nations would 
not tend to check his unpopularity in the 
hinterlands. ‘ 

I am informed that the supportin 
cast will include the Secretary of De- 
fense. The American people would like 
him to explain how dependence upon 
foreign fuels and other mobilization base 
ingredients can contribute to the na- 
tional security. The Secretary spent 
many years in Cincinnati before he be- 
came a member of the Cabinet, so surely 
he is at least familiar with the impor- 
tance of our railroad transportation sys- 
tem in an emergency period. From the 
coalfields of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, millions of tons of coal move 
across the Ohio River and into the Cin- 
cinnati yards en route North each year. 
When coal traffic is off, hoppers and 
gondolas are taken away to obscure sid- 
ings, where deterioration from exposure 
to the elements sets in. I do not believe 
that there has even been a time of sudden 
increases in coal demand that there has 
been a sufficiency of ready rolling stock 
to carry this fuel. to market. .To keep its 
equipment in condition, the railroad 
must enjoy some semblance of normal 
traffic movement. 

Foreign residual oil has been coming 
into this country at a rate of some 36 
million tons of bituminous coal equiva- 
lent per year. Almost all of this quan- 
tity is directly competitive with coal, 
bit—assuming that only three-quarters 
of the total imports have displaced coal 
on the fuel markets of the east coast— 
the imports would still account for a 
railroad traffic deficit of 27 million tons 
per year. To haul this coal would re- 
quire the continued service of 27,270 

cars. Thus, in the event of a 
sudden cutoff of the residual oil from 
Venezuela and the Dutch Indies, an ad- 

1 27,270 freight cars would be re- 
quired immediately for the express pur- 
bose of supplying the markets now using 
residual oil. The Secretary of 
Defense knows very well that it would 


What about the securi! 
Considerations involved? - 
If the Secretary is unaware of the 
ee that foreign oil has had on the 
mines of our Nation—and its con- 
Sequent danger to the defense struc- 
ture—perhaps he could stay 
Wtil the representative of the Interior 
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Department makes his appearance at 
the Ways and Means hearings. Inas- 
much as the Bureau of Mines is a part 
of Interior, the witness should be able 
to explain that mines which are closed 
may require at least a year’s time to re- 
open. Where would the Secretary of 
Defense obtain coal needed in an emer- 
gency if he is willing to permit foreign 
competition to close our mines in the 
interim? 

Now, then, the brilliant show which 
the Cabinet is putting on the road next 
week will, in addition, include the Sec- 
retary of Labor. The ideal staging 
would be for him to share the billing 
with the performers from Defense and 
Interior. When it came time to talk 
about closed mines. and unemployed 
miners, the Secretary of Labor could 
take his cue from Interior and read off 
the number of the unemployed in min- 
ing communities. If a member of the 

*Committee should ask whether it is in 
the best interests of national security to 
keep Americans at their jobs or to defer 
to foreigners to supply American mar- 
kets, conversation could shift back to 
Defense. . Defense does not know for 
sure about manpower for mines, so In- 
terior supplies the answer. Mr. Gordon 
Gray, Director of Defense Mobilization, 
is also slated to participate, so he could 
fill in as the fourth member of what 
might be billed as the National Security 
Quartet. His recitation of this para- 
graph from the White House Report of 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy 
would certainly bring down the House— 
and maybe the Senate, to: 

The committee believes that if the im- 
ports of crude and residual oil should ex- 
ceed significantly the respective proportions 
that these imports of oil bore to the produc- 
tion of domestic crude oil in 1954, the do- 
mestic fuels situation could be so impaired 
as to endanger the orderly industrial growth 
which assures the military and civilian sup- 
plies and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. There would be an in- 
adequate incentive for exploration and the 
discovery of new sources of supply. 


There has also been announced that 
the Undersecretary of the Treasury will 
appear in behalf of the President’s trade 
program. Perhaps he will do the honor 
of explaining how closed mines and fac- 
tories and unemployed miners and other 
workers contribute to the monetary sta- 
bility of the United States. Up here it 
appears that the administration is will- 
ing to run up more bills and print new 
money rather than to discourage unfair 
import competition and thereby generate 
more revenue for the Government; down 
in West Virginia we are finding it most 
difficult to meet the expenses of our State 
and local governments when such a large 
proportion of our workers are un- 
employed. 

Mr. Speaker, a good attendance is as- 
sured for next week’s card, but there are 
a lot of other Americans who would like 
to be there to find out how this admin- 
istration attempts to justify its illogical 
approach to international commerce. 
There are at least 4,494,000 American 
workers who have plenty of time on their 
hands to follow the extravaganza. 
Everyone will be interested in learning 
how the White House representatives can 
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possibly have the temerity to insist on 
continuing a policy of importing eco- 
nomic plague and industrial paralysis 
into a country where so many com- 
munities are crying for. relief. Is the 
present panorama of shutdowns and 
bankruptcy and layoffs and hunger and 
misery not enough to make the admin- 
istration admit that its trade policies 
need to be reassessed and revised? 

See next week’s drama at the hearing 
room in the New House Office Building. 





The Decline of American Power—I 





EXTENSION OF-REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last De- 
cember Dr. Hans J. Morgenthau, who 
directs the center for the study of 
American foreign policy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, wrote two provoca- 
tive articles for the New Republic maga- 
zine in which he challenged some of the 
basic premises of present policies. I 
present today the first of these: 

[From the New Republic magazine of 
December 9, 1957] 
THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN POWER 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

A year ago, I published in this journal 
two articles under the general title “The 
Decline and Fall of American Foreign Pol- 
icy.” While these articles were widely 
quoted, they were also objected to for their 
sweeping criticisms and their gloomy pre- 
dictions. Life took me to task several times, 
and even this journal, in an editorial ac- 


- companying the first article, was careful not 


to identify itself with my position. Some- 
times I had myself the uneasy feeling that 
I might have gone too far. 

In rereading these articles now, what strikes 
me is not that their criticism was too sweep- 
ing, but that it was not sweeping enough. 
And if the predictions sounded then unrea- 
sonably gloomy, the facts then predicted 
have become familiar and dominant features 
of the international landscape. For certain- 
ly Arab mistrust and hostility have not been 
abated. The Soviet Union has expanded 
and strengthened its footholds in the Mid- 
die East and, as the recent Syrian crisis has 
shown, by its initiative and influence domi- 
nates the scene. The Atlantic Alliance has 
received a blow from which it has not re- 
covered. 

However, what concerned me then and 
what concerns me now is not primarily the 
quality of specific policies but the quality 
of the thought which goes into them. What 
shocked me a year ago in the conduct of 
American foreign policy was not so much 
incompgtence in technical execution, and 
failure to marshal American power to the 
support of the professed and vital objectives 
of American foreign policy, as the revival 
of prejudices and misconceptions about 
foreign policy and the American position 
in the world, which one thought buried and 
forgotten long ago. And, finally and most 
importantly, the absence of consistent and 
informed Presidential leadership. What I 
then thought‘of as a crisis of American for- 
eign policy appears to me now in the light of 
recent experience as a crisis of American 
power and of the American system of gov- 
ernment itself. 5 
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What has happened to the United States? 
And how has the United States reacted to 
what has happened? 

What has happened is stark and simple, 
and its significance is twofold. It has greatly 
diminished both the prestige and the ma- 
terial power of the United States. 

The greatness of the United States, as 
seen by itself and by the world at large, has 
resided in four qualities: the freedom pro- 
vided by its system of government, the 
equality of opportunity provided by its so- 
ciety, the standard of living provided by its 
economic system, and its technological ex- 
cellence provided by the practical in- 
genuity of its people. The last of these 
qualities has in fact been impaired and, in 
the eyes of the world, destroyed. Objec- 
tively, in terms of America’s own conception 
of its greatness, technological excellence is 
by no means the most important of these 
attributes. It would be much more damag- 
ing for its self-respect, for its own image of 
itself, for its place and mission in history, 
and for its future as a great Nation if it had 
to admit to itself} that its freedom and 
equality of opportunity had been impaired. 
History will judge us by the standards of 
individual and collective excellence for the 
sake of which this country has come into 
the world. If we maintain them, it will 
forgive us that we have not been the first 
to shoot a dog into outer space. 

The real significance of the demonstration 
of American technological inferiority lies, 
first of all, in the very fact of that demon- 
stration to the rest of the world. The pres- 
tige which the United States enjoys through- 
out the world, especially in Asia and Africa, 
derives primarily not from the qualities of 
political freedom and equality of opportu- 
nity to which it is committed and which it 
has in good measure achieved, but from 
its standard of living and its technological 
achievements which, in contrast to these 
other qualities, are visible, tangible, demon-~ 
strable, and seemingly attainable by all 
through imitation. Since the United States 
has failed to live up to its reputation for 
greatness in one field, its greatness in all 
fields is being doubted. The world, uncom- 
fortably torn between admiration and re- 
sentment of American wealth and technol- 
ogy, is relieved in being able to scoff at the 
actual and proven technological inferiority 
of the United States. 

If this were nothing but a matter of pres- 
tige, the United States could live down its 
temporary loss of face, secure as it is in the 
possession of the essentials of its greatness. 
However, the United States is not a hermit 
nation which can afford to cultivate its 
greatness in isolation, indifferent to today’s 
judgment of the world and trusting to to- 
morrow’s judgment of history. The United 
States is a power among other powers, fate- 
fully involved in the affairs of the globe 
where prestige is an indispensable ingredient 
of power. This is particularly so in the 
atomic age in which the peace of the world 
and the survival of civilization depend upon 
the reputation of the United States to be 
able to protect the weak and destroy the 
strong. It would matter little if actual abil- 
ity were not commensurate with that repu- 
tation since, with its reputation intact, the 
United States is not likely to be ealled to 
the test of actual performance. On the 
other hand, the impairment of that reputa- 
‘tion cannot but increase the temptation to 
put the United States to that test, and even 
if it should acquit itself successfully by de- 
stroying the enemy it would inevitably be 
destroyed in the process. 

What the United States has lost in prestige 
it has lost in power. This loss is no less 
real for being intangible. Yet the ability 
of the Soviet Union to shoot relatively heavy 
satellites into outer space has also made 
manifest the drastic decline in the material 
military power of the United States. It has 
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done so in two different respects. It has 
shown, first of all, that the Soviet Union 


possesses rockets usable for intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. (ICBM’s), far surpassing in 
power the most powerful rockets at present 
at the disposal of the United States. In 
consequence, assuming the continuation of 
the present imbalance of technological abil- 
ity, the Soviet Union will have operational 
ICBM’s long before the United States will 
have them. Furthermore, these recent Rus- 
sian achievements have called attention to 
the fact—of which the intelligence agencies 
of the Government have been aware over a 
considerable period of time—that the Soviet 
Union is superior to the United States in the 
quality and quantity of atomic and conven- 
tional weapons, with the exception perhaps 
of medium bombers and the quantity of 
atomic bombs, that, in other words, the 
Soviet Union is superior to the United States 
in almost every department of warfare. 


THE ADMINISTRATION RESPONSE 


How has the Government of the United 
States reacted to this shocking and most 
threatening reversal of fortunes? Its re- 
action comes under three heads: verbal, 
prestige, and military. 

On the verbal level where information and 
education are called for, confusion has been 
the order of the day. Virtually all official 
pronouncements, the speeches of the Vice 
President are the most notable exception, 
have tended to reassure rather than alarm, 
to gloss over rather than inform, to mislead 
rather than educate. The all-important 
estimates of the amount of time by which 
the United States has fallen behind range 
all the way from a few months (former 
Secretary of Defense Wilson) to 5 (Mr. Von 
Braun) and even 10 years. The common de- 
nominator underlying most of these con- 
tradictory official statements is the tendency 
to minimize the mortal danger in which the 
United States will soon find itself. For this 
official tendency to confuse and minimize 
the President has set the tone. 

The President's remarks at his news con- 
ference of October 9 according to which the 
security of the United States had not been 
affected at all by what the Russians have 
done are irreconcilable with the speeches 
of November 7 and 13 which at least recog- 
nize the existence of a problem. The speech 
of November 7, in turn, is irreconcilable with 
the speech of November 13; for while the 
former recognized only the need for more 
emphasis on scientific education and organ- 
izational and technological improvements, 
finding the defense of the United States in 
general in excellent shape, the latter warned 
of a danger to be met by a limited national 
effort. The President’s speech of November 
7, in particular, contributed nothing to the 
education of the American people. It was 
enaccurate because of its tendentious selec- 
tion of facts and outright misrepresentation 
and, more important, it was irrelevant even 
insofar as it was accurate because it dwelt 
upon American progress, comparing Ameri- 
can weapons of today with those of times 
past, and failed to compare American with 
Russian progress and American with Russian 
weapons. The moderation of the second 
speech’s warning was out of all proportion 
to the gravity of the predicament which the 
United States must overcome through quick 
and drastic action. 


On the level of technological prestige, the 
United States has the task to demonstrate 
to the world not that it is at present su- 
perior or even equal to the Soviet Union— 
a task impossible of achievement—but that 
it has the determination and organizational 
ability to close the gap quickly and thor- 
oughly. Unwilling to do the latter, the ad- 
ministration has treated the world to a 
proliferation of rocket , meteor shoot- 
ings, and preparation for satellite launchigns, 
a kind of rocket pyrotechnics which has left 


the world unmoved because it is 

point. Nobody doubts that the United 

is capable of firing objects into outer 
What the world knows the United is 
at present not capable of is to fire an obie 
as heavy as the Russian satellites into outs. 
space because the United States does ny 
have a rocket powerful enough for that pur. 
pose. What the world and, more particularly, 
the American people would like to is 
when the United States is likely to have; 

a rocket because if it is capable of shooting 
a heavy object into outer space it is gig 
capable of shooting it at any point on th 
globe. No answer to this question, 
which the technological prestige of th 
United States hinges, has been forthcoming: 
for in view of present policies, an 


answer would damage the prestige of th 


United States still further rather than reéstor 
it. 

On the level of military action, the admip. 
istration is concentrating upon two tasks: 
acceleration of all phases of the missiles 
gram and, for the time being, concen 
upon the intermediate ballistic missile 


(IRBM) to counter from European bases the — 


threat of the Russian ICBM. Both policies 
are sound in terms of strategic design and 
objective and well-nigh inevitable in the 
circumstances, but fraught with enormom 
risks in execution. The danger that con- 
fronts the United States consists in the 
virtual certainty that the Soviet Union Will 
have an operational ICBM before the United 
States has it. In order to meet that 

the military policy of the United States must 
perform three tasks: it must shorten the 
time lag between the United States and th 
Soviet Union to a minimum, maintain the 
defensive and retaliatory power of the Unit- 
ed States during this timelag, and restore the 
balance between the retaliatory power of the 


United States and its conventional forces | 


capable of fighting and winning local wan, 
A CRASH PROGRAM . 

The first task could best be performed by 
a crash program which would bend the total 
resources of the nation toward achieving a 
operational ICBM at the earliest possible 
moment. However, this solution, taken by 
itself, may not solve the military problem 


of the United States at all; for it may all 


forth two dangers, in their ways as seriou 
as the danger which it is intended to coum 
ter. On the one hand, the United States’ 
not likely, in view of the Russian headstart, 


to close the technological gap before the So 


viet Union has the operational ICBM. Tht 
United States will then be exposed to tt 
Russian ICMB without being able to ret 
iate in kind; for its sole weapon of 


_tion will then be that fraction of the Sim 


tegic Air Force which happens to be in i 
air at the moment of attack with suliae@ 
fuel to reach its targets. On the other hant 
the concentration of the national ey 
upon a crash program would, at best, silt 
the resources now committed to the retalir 
tory power of the United States to @ 
ICBM, leaving the local defenses of thet 
ed States as denuded as they are today, ® 
worst, a considerable portion of the Mam 
ficient resources now committed to U® 
local defenses might be deflected to @ 
crash program, thus increasing the M® 
ance between retaliatory and local fim 
which has paralyzed the foreign policy @™ 
United States and threatened its va 
even before the first Russian satelli® 
peared in the sky. That danger wous 
enormously increased by the Russjan 

to mount a local attack backed by the 
without having to fear American ret 

in kind. 

. Faced with these dilemmas, the ad 
tration has embarked updén the tw 
policy of moderately accelerating we 
program and for the time being rely? 
retaliatory power upon the IRBM 
Europe, while, as it were, forgett 
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er about the local defenses of the United 
states. The neglect of these defenses apart, 
dangerous enough in itself as Dr. Kissinger 
and Professor Osgood have pointed out in 
respective books, we could live with 

this policy as the best we can have under 
circumstances if one could ‘be confi- 
dent that our IRBM will be operational 
when the Russian ICBM is and that over- 
seas bases will be automatically available in 
case of need. Neither assumption can be 
taken for granted. 

It is, of course, impossible for the out- 
sider to pass judgment on the state of the 
development of our IRBM as over 
that of the Russian ICBM, especially in view 
of the obvious tendency of official statements 
to belittle Russian and magnify American 

Not knowing and unable to rely 
upon official statements, one must doubt 
and can take nothing for granted, 

What cannot be doubted, however, is the 
extreme political hazard in making the re- 
taliatory power of the United States de- 
pendent upon the availability of overseas 
bases. Overseas bases will be available only 
as long as the respective governments will 
find it in their interest to put them at the 

1 of the United States. For the pe- 
riod with which we are here concerned, the 
ability of the United States to use the IRBM 
for retaliatory action against the Russian 
ICBM will depend upon the policies of its 
allies rather than its own strength and de- 
termination to use it. The United States is 
being compelled to stake its ability to deter 
an attack through retaliatory power, which, 
in view of the probably consequences of all- 
out war, is tantamount to its ability to sur- 
vive as a civilized society, upon the support 
of other nations which may or may not. be 
willing to tie their own survival to that 
of the United States. In these conditions, 
the Atlantic Alliance takes on a new and 
vital significance for the United States. In 
the past it added important but not neces- 
sarily indispensable strength to that of the 
United States; without it, our task would 
have been more difficult but not necessarily 
impossible. The Atlantic Alliance has now 
become an intrinsic element in our defense 
posture; without it, the United States can- 
not be defended at all. 


This is a most extraordinary predicament 
for a great nation to find itself in even under 
the best of circumstances. It must cause real 
alarm in view of the circumstances likely to 
prevail in the foreseeable future. For while 
the need of the Atlantic Alliance in which the 
United States stands is not only greater but 
teally of a higher order of magnitude than it 
was before, the political cohesion of the At- 
lantic Alliance, and hence, its viability as an 
instrument of American policy, is lower than 
it ever was since the end of World War II. 
The United States will soon find itself in the 
Position of a man who formerly had two 
houses, his own and that of his friend, in 
which to take refuge; now his own house has 

unsafe for he will soon be unable to 
Use it as an effective base from which to 
threaten the house of his enemy, and his 

are less willing than ever before to let 
him use’ theirs for his purposes. It is this 
Coincidence of increased need and decreased 
Usefulness which, seen from the vantage 






34° 
22 


ipa of = Atlantic Alliance and, through 
another f - 
a T facet of the decline of Ameri 
The Atlantic Alliance has reached the low- 
st point in its history because the objective 
c0 to which it owed its existence 
and vitality have weakened or D 


unt of the United States, constitutes the : 
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own weakness is largely to blame, also indi- 
cates a remedy for the weakness of both: 
The restoration of American power. 

THE RESTORATION OF POWER 


The factor which has weakened the At- 


“ lantic Alliance more decisively than all the 


other political, economic, organizational, and 
personal factors with which the statesmen of 
NATO have been primarily concerned is the 
radical change in the military balance of 
power between the United States and the 
Soviet Union that has occurred in recent 
years. In the years immediately following 
World War II, the atomic monopoly of the 
United States provided the nations of west- 
ern Europe with absolute protection against 
Russian conquest. With the Soviet Union 
having become an atomic power of the first 
rank, the Atlantic Alliance is no longer for 
the nations of western Europe solely a pro- 
tection, but has also become a liability. The 
atomic stalemate threatens not only the two 
superpowers but also their allies with total 
destruction. Thus a malaise has spread 
through the nations of western Europe which 
have come to feel that if they have a chance 
to sufvive in an atomic war it may lie in not 
being too closely identified, or perhaps not 
being identified at all, with the United States. 

Under these conditions, one can visualize 
only one contingency in which the Atlantic 
Alliance would operate with completely auto- 
matic reliability: A Russian attack upon 
one of the nations of Western Europe. To 
neither of the other possible contingencies, a 
Russian attack upon the continental United 
States or a local Russian move outside West~- 
ern Europe and the United States, can one 
expect a similarly automatic response. This 
holds particularly true for the contingency 
which is most likely to call for military ac- 
tion in the immediate future: A local Rus- 
sian move, outside Western Europe, which 
the United States plans to counter by mili- 


. tary action directed from Western Europe 


against the Soviet Union. Yet if the United 
States cannot count upon the availability 
of foreign bases as though they were its 
own, it cannot respond to local Russian 
moves decisively or, at worst, cannot respond 
to them at all. More likely than not the 
weakness and passivity which characterized 
American foreign policy on the occasions of 
the Suez crisis and the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of a year ago, far from being an excep- 
tional. aberration, will provide the pattern 
for the future foreign policy of the United 
States to be carried on under drastically 
worsened military conditions. 

When we discuss the prospects of the At- 
lantic Alliance, we tend to think exclusively 


‘of the actions of the governments of Western 


Europe. Yet we must also think of the atti- 
tude of the peoples. For the Atlantic Al- 
liance to be an effective instrument of Ameri- 
can policy, it is necessary not only that the 
governments act in accordance with the al- 
liance but also that the peoples follow the 
orders of their governments. This could not 
be taken for granted in World War II, when, 
for instance, in 1940 the Belgian railroad 
workers struck under Communist leadership 
at the moment of the German offensive, cut- 
ting the army in the field off from supplies 
and reinforcements. Could it be taken for 
granted in the future when Communist sabo- 
tage might be powerfully supported by the 
fear of instantaneous destruction to be 
avoided only by staying out of the conflict 
altogether? : : 
Faced with these calamities, actual and 
prospective, the administration appears un- 
to remedy that one calamity from 
which all others stem, the military weak- 
ness of the United States, through a na- 
tional effort commensurate with it and, 


Instead, the E 
ing with a spectacular yet desperate ex- 
pedient which is intended to tie the nations 
of Western Europe closer to the United 
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States by making them partners in atomic 
Knowledge and weapons. This expedient 
would be unexceptionable if-it were the 
natural outgrowth of an existing community 
of interests, the technical implementation 
of a functioning alliance. Yet it is intended 
as @ substitute for a community of interests 
and a functioning alliance, neither of which, 
as we have seen, does and, in view of the 
actual and prospective distribution of mili- 
tary power, can at present exist. Since their 
interests do not make it imperative for the 
nations of Western Europe to use that 
atomic knowledge and these atomic weapons 
on behalf of the United States, on behalf 
of what interests and of what nations are 
they likely to use them if the chips are 
down? The answer to that question, sug- 
gested in the present and prospective dis- 
tribution of military power, should give the 
administration pause. 

This picture of American power is indeed 
agrim one. The United States is no longer 
the most powerful Nation on earth; nor is it 
even equal in actual and prospective mili- 
tary power to the Soviet Union. It could in- 
deed become again what it once was, but 
only if it answers yet another question and 
heeds the answer: What has brought us to 
this predicament, diminishing our greatness 
and impairing the military ramparts with- 
out which not only the greatness but the 
very existence of America will become a re- 
collection of history? We shall examine this 
question next week. Yet let it be said right 
away that the answer is to be sought not in 
lack of money, unsound organization, or de- 
ficiencies in scientific training—however 
serious these faults may be in themselves—~ 
but in the decline of the American Gov- 
ernment, of its philosophy and operations, 
of the very conception of what government 
means in a democracy. 





Wishful Bedtime Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the North Virginia 
Sun for Sunday, February 1, 1958: 

WISHFUL BEDTIME STORY 


Once upon a time, there was a dictator 
named Juan Peron. 

He was, you might say, a “dictator's dic- 
tator.” 

One day, the people in Dictator Peron’s 
country got tired of being dictated at, or to. 
So they gave him what was known every- 
where but in his country as ‘the old heave 
ho.” 

This did not please Dictator Peron. In 
fact, it made him very lonely. So he went 
in search of dictatorial company, and he 
found it in a country ruled by another dic- 
tator. His name was Perez Jimenez—but 
those who Knew him best and hated him 
wors* called him P. J. 

Oneday, not too very long ago Dictator 
Peron went to live in the country of Dictator 
Jimenez, the people there got tired of being 
dictated at, or to. So they gave P. J. “the 
old heave ho.” .They-also gave the same to 
Dictator Peron. 

This made Dictator Peron very lonely. So 
he went to live in another country ruled by 
another dictator named Trujillo. — 

Now, gentle reader, we do not know 
whether or not there is a moral to this 
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story. But, we wonder, is it too much to 
hope that one day, not too long after Dic- 
tator Peron went to live in the country of 
Dictator Trujillo * * *°. 





A Look at Youth, Science, and Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 11, 1958, the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation sponsored a Science 
Youth Day dinner at the Mayflower 
Hotel here in Washington commemorat- 
ing the 1llth anniversary of Thomas 
Alva Edison’s birth. The principal 
speaker on this occasion was_Robert L. 
Garner, president of the International 
Finance Corp., whose topic was “A Look 
at Youth, Science, and Ourselves.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the entire text of 
his address, as follows: 

A Look AT YoOuTH, SCIENCE, AND OURSELVES 
(Address by Robert L. Garner) 


Any American conscious of the problems 


and perils of today cannot fail to find satis- 
faction that this group of leaders in busi- 
ness, the professions and government is 
giving its efforts to improve scientific edu- 
cation among our youth. 

I note that representatives of this youth 
are guests here tonight. I suspect that they 
will listen and observe, and make shrewd 
judgments as to whether we mean what we 
say. 

I am sincerely gratified to be asked to 
talk to you. But in considering what I 
might say I realize that I have no aptitude 
for science, no claims as an educator, and 
am uncomfortably long separated from the 
age of youth. Thus my feelings tonight may 
be illustrated by the remarks of a one-time 
Secretary of the Navy, who, when inter- 
viewed by the press on his nomination, said 
that his qualifications for the post perhaps 
rested upon the fact that he had never been 
aboard anything larger than a rowboat. 

I try to draw some comfort from the fact 
that he proved to be an excellent Secretary. 

If I admit that to me science is a mys- 
tery and that its present day accomplish- 
ments are miracles, I am nevertheless aware 
that none of us can evade its effects—that 
it is in turn serving us Most handsomely, 
and intruding upon and in large measure 
determining our way of living. 

One of our most balanced economists, 
Murray Shields, has listed 16 technological 
revolutions now in process in this country, 
based on recent scientific developments. 


They range from the fields of power and _ 


transportation to research, medicine, and in- 
come distribution. Almost every phase of 
our activities is in process of change, based 
on new techniques. 

As Mr. Churchill said a few years ago, “The 
power of man has grown in every sphere ex- 
cept over himself.” 

It is thus stressing the obvious to say that 
we require more and more scientific train- 
ing of high quality—both in the basic and 
applied fields—to meet the requirements of 
modern way of life in the United States. 

How well we meet this need will bear upon 
our economic growth and material well-be- 
ing. 

However, even this is secondary to the fact 
that we are engaged in a struggle for survival 
against an enemy—Russian communism 
which seeks to destroy all opposing politiéal, 
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social and economic systems and to impose 
its imperious rule over all. 

Our enemy is crafty and calculating dam- 
nably clever and now proven first class in 
what we have considered our particular 
domain of science and production. 

And science, having reached into the awe- 
inspiring areas of nuclear power and outer 
space, has created the means to threaten 
the survival of western civilization, yes even 
man’s existence. 

The spectacular Russian achievements in 
space have finally shaken our complacency 
and our absorption in producing and having 
more things than anyone ever had before. 

Now the alarms are ringing—from every 
platform, radio and TV set, and editorial 
page. Certainly we Americans have become 
aware, intellectually, that our persons and 
our way of life are in peril. One might ques- 
tion, however, whether this awareness has 
become part of our instincts, so that it ac- 
tually governs our actions—such instincts as 
our pioneer forefathers acquired in order to 
keep alive amidst the hostile Indians, and 
which have enabled us to preserve our na- 
tional security against all previous threats. 

The shock of Pearl Harbor produced an 
instinctive response throughout the Nation, 
because we could recognize the form of our 
enemy and our danger. Our ships were sunk, 
our defenses bombed. Instinctively we knew 
what to do—build ships, build planes, train 
an army and begin to fight. 

But our present dangers are more novel 
and less easy to comprehend. 

So it might serve some purpose if we ex- 
amine some of the basic causes of our pres- 
ent troubles, in the hope that they may give 
a clue to possible solutions. 

I venture to suggest that our present sit- 
uation is largely due to the following: 

1. Our failure to understand and face up 
te the nature of communism—its inflexible 
purpose to dominate; its fanatical faith; its 
infinite energy, concentration and patience. 

2. Our failure to adjust ourselves to a 
long drawn-out struggle, making our plans 
and fitting our actions to this hateful type 
ef contest. Instead we have striven for 
quick solutions—to win the wars and get 
the boys home, hoping that the U. N. and 
the bomb would insure our postwar security. 
Then with Russia clearly showing her hostile 
intentions, we have tended to improvise 
quick solutions of problems which by their 
nature can only be worked out slowly by 
thoughtful and well-planned moves. Too 
often a catchy phrase or slogan has been 
put forward and immense sums engaged to 
implement it, without due regard to how 
and by whom the results are to be obtained. 


3. In consequence of these and other atti- - 


tudes we have been forced largely on the de- 
fensive, countering Communist moves, 
whether military or economic or propaganda. 
And purely defensive tactics in the areas of 
ideas and of the spirit are as ineffective as 
on the battlefield. 

4, We have been so intent on living well 
that we have neglected our assurance of liv- 
ing at all. ; 

If there is validity in this analysis of our 
past attitudes and actions, we might con- 
clude that we need to concentrate our great 
energies and talents on the basic require- 
ments essential to our survival in a long- 
drawn-out race against a new kind of com- 
petitor. It follows that we must learn to 
live with danger, without blowing hot and 
cold between jitters and complacency; for in 
time of stress hysteria is no more admirable 
nor useful than is indifference. 

Historically, our people have been vigor- 
ous, bold, carefree, impetuous, efficient, gen- 
erous, and idealistic, but largely undisci- 
plined. 

One of our great poets, Stephen Benet, 
put the American song in these words: 


“A dozen tunes, but only one refrain, 
We don’t know where we're going, 
But we're on our way.” 
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This ebullient spirit was magnificent and 





































successful in the days when we a pe 
quering an untouched continent, free my = 
dangers from without. . 

But in our present compressed and turby. cip 
lent world if we don’t calculate where we an nif 
going and how to get there, we may " 
under, ® ma 

Let me illustrate what I mean by a fy, of | 
damental and long-range approach to our to 
problems, through a few comments on Scien. tio 
tific education. 7 

There is general agreement, first, that we bre 
need to educate more and better Scientists mai 
and other technical men and, second, thatit tors 
will require quite a lot of money. swe 
But what disturbs me is the assumption jp obj 


many quarters that if we spend enough the 


money and give scientific training to But 
students, we will gain the upper hand over will 
the Russians, and thus insure our s that 

Of course, we need to provide : mer 
for improved and extended education of oy and 


youth in science, but in my opinion this A 





































































































































































should be only one aspect of a drastic reyj. educ 
sion of our concepts and practices of educa. tech 
tion in general. colle 
The dictionary gives as synonyms {fq velo] 
“education” the words “training” ang faith 
“discipline.” I quote: e in cc 
“Training: exercise or practice to gain can | 
skill, indurance, facility.” 4 ers, 
“Discipline: severe and systematic train. their 
ing, especially with a view to right condud our ¢ 
or prompt and effective action.” towal 
Now, how much of these homely pring. press 
ples do we find in our current education need: 
system? respe 
In their place we have widely substitute sion, 
the objectives of students’ self-expression, adhe! 
of doing as they please; of courses vagueg To d 
trivial, which impose a minimum of menial youth 
effort—with too little regard whether th | mold. 
students have learned to read or write a It i 
do sums. ; tentic 
There may be good reason to deplore some educa 
of our emphasis on athletics in and pects 
college, but at least our coaches don’t ty # First, 
develop musele and speed through lettin creasi 
their charges munch chocolate sundaes from tion 1 
comfortable seats before the TV. Wwe re 
I contend that the first thing we shoul Pro) 
face up to is whether we will convert om more | 
educational endeavor—the vast sums W . Sit do 
spend and the devoted efforts of the teach shorta 
ing profession—to bringing up, training, and er que 
disciplining our youth to face the dangerous An 
and difficult life which lies before them. with t 
It occurs to me that we might well c) other 
sider the curriculum in the sciences from only s 
two aspects: i maind 
First, as essential, to develop out of mer al 
mass of students those whose apt to kee 
qualify them for careers in engineering Uous p 
chemistry, physics, and the multitude d in bric 
other specialized techniques—both basic al increas 
applied. ee te re 
Secondly, these studies, particularly in tt Hy ‘ormin 
elementary and secondary schools, have @ ie %0d to 
equally important role in the training mGgyy have r 
discipline of all our youth, who will ma Bladly | 
up the mass of the citizenry of our c room y 
They, the boys and girls whose educatiiigm™ ‘he pr: 
we now consider, will be the voters, busines 
workers, the leadérs in our business, pf ®pProp: 
sions, and public life. They, too, nee Teac! 
mental and the developmei But let 
their wills and character which comes fungi ‘so de: 
application to the exacting prob tives ar 
mathematics, physics, and other t ment, a 
subjects. =. 
However, in our current concentration® Poa 
promoting scientific education, let us? terest 
forget that scientists. are not ¢ died RS 8Dition 
brains but humans and citizens like the! With th 
of us. They need knowledge and ach 





standing of the economic, social, and 
cal forces in modern society. ‘ 
Furthermore, it-is not only the 
subjects which provide sound training, ® 
tal discipline, and the stimulation 
abilities to think and to act. It is 
for the indolent to learn to read wit 
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prehension and to communicate clearly 
through the spoken or written word, to ac- 
“quire command of foreign languages, to gain 
a working knowledge of basic economic prin- 
ciples, and to become familiar with the sig- 
nificant trends of the past and the present. 

The minimum required of an educated 
man or woman today covers such a range 
of essentials that there is certainly no time 
to be spared in the period of formal educa- 
tion for trifling subjects, 

The exact division of effort between 
preadth and specialization will always re- 
main in controversy, but competent educa- 
tors should be able to reach acceptable an- 
swers, With flexibility to meet the varying 
objectives and facilities of institutions and 
the wide range of student characteristics. 
But I have grave doubt that sound solutions 
will be reached outside of basic agreement 
that the end to be sought is the develop- 
ment of the individual through hard effort 
and severe training. 

And finally on this specific subject of 
education, it is my conviction that above 
techniques and procedures, our schools and 
colleges need to put as first priority the de- 
velopment of character, and courage, and 
faith in our free way of life. It is certainly 
in considerable part the fault of the Ameri- 
can public that the low esteem for our teach- 
ers, as evidenced by the miserable level of 
their pay, has led some of them to distrust 
our economic and social systems and incline 
toward socialism and even its extreme ex- 

on in communism. The community 
needs to rectify its attitude and give decent 
respect and rewards to the teaching profes- 
sion, It should in turn demand of them 
adherence to our basic American concepts. 
To do less is to fail in simple duty to the 
youth whom we place in their hands to 
mold. 
It is encouraging to note the increased at- 
tention which is widely being given to our 
educational problems. On three major as- 
pects there appears to be general agreement: 

First, that the number of students is in- 
creasing; second, that the quality of instruc- 
tion needs to be improved; and third, that 
we require more and better teachers. 

Proposals to spend immense sums to build 
more schools would permit more students to 
.sit down, but might result in even greater 
shortages of competent teachers and in low- 
er quality education. 

A more realistic approach might begin 
with the fact that our present buildings and 
other physical facilities are generally in use 
only some 74, to 8 months a year, the re- 
mainder-of the time being covered by sum- 
mer and other holidays. Why not seek first 
to keep the existing plant in more contin- 
wous production? Instead of putting money 
in bricks and mortar, apply that money to 
increasing salaries of teachers, both to give 
due recognition to those who now are per- 
forming adequately their devoted duties 
and to attract others to the profession. I 

ho doubt that most teachers would 
gladly extend their period of annual class- 
foom work to correspond more nearly with 
the practice common to other professions, 
business, and public life, in exchange for 
*ppropriately higher income. 
oot need and deserve better pay. 

let us not overlook the fact that they 
also deserve and will respond to such incen- 

and rewards as the respect, encourage- 
on and moral support of their fellow citi- 
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Our coming here tonight to stimulate 
Interest cane training of youth is a rec- 
gnition that the long- 
with them, ng-term future rests 
A to give them hope that they will have 
—e to deal with the future on liv- 

terms, we of my generation: have im- 
Mediate responsibilities. We are still large- 
nd for the conduct of affairs, 

and public, for the decade ahead. 
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Even though we cannot make up for all 
the errors we have committed nor straight- 
en out all the major problems which our 
‘generation has allowed to develop, at least 
we are obligated to make our best efforts to 
keep the ship afloat for the coming genera- 
tion. 

To this end, I venture to suggest some of 
the qualities which we and our fellow Amer- 
icans may find necessary to exhibit. 

I would first emphasize that within and 
without our educational system we need to 
study and to comprehend what communism 
is, what it seeks and how it operates. If 
we are to deal with evil, it must be under- 
stood, so that it may be confronted and 
vanquished. 

Next, I would put the willingness to sac- 
rifice immediate, personal, business, or po- 
litical advantages if they are in conflict 
with the country’s needs for strength and 
security. 

To the maximum extent practical, we 
should seek our ends by giving full play to 
individual initiative and energy, in accord 
with our traditions. We must not be swayed 
from the confidence, based on our history, 
that freemen competing in a free society 
are capable of maximum accomplishment. 

However, the privilege of living in a free 
society calls for a decent regard for the 
rights of others and for the security of the 
community as a whole. Whether in primi- 
tive tribe or great empire, violation of these 
principles has been followed by decline, de- 
cay, and usually subjection by some more 
virile and disciplined peoples. 

Thus faced today by the power and de- 
termination of communism we are under 
the necessity of enduring certain restraints 
on the normal exercise of cur freedoms. 
First, there is the need for individual self- 
discipline, so to conduct ourselves that we 
each contribute our share toward the unity 
and strength -of our Nation, and that we 
restrain ourselves from conduct which is 
contrary to the common good, as each of us 
sees it. Beyond this, we need to impose 
upon ourselves, through our democratic po- 
litical processes, such collective discipline as 
may be required to meet the threat of Com- 
munist disciplines. 

The cold war, whether in the fields of 
science, of diplomacy, of economic actions, 
of propaganda, or of security measures, de- 
mands its certain disciplines just as surely 
as does a shooting war. 

It may be quite as dangerous to permit 
enemy agents and their collaborators or sym- 
pathizers to hide behind the cloak of the 
fifth amendment or other judicial protec- 
tions, as in wartime to allow them to gain 
immunity by wearing the uniform of our 
troops. 

Beyond all, the American people will be 
called upon to test their faith in our tra- 
ditions and our basic way of life. Men will 
only strive to the utmost and die for what 
they believe in. 

I venture to say that the final deciding 
factor in our struggle with communism will 
be not in the area of science or production, 
or even military might, but in the strength 
of the opposing faiths—our against theirs. 

On balance, is it too much to expect our 
people to demonstrate such qualities as I 
have suggested? 

Much that we observe currently is not en- 
couraging. We are faced with the obvious 
fact that essential requirements—of the 
military, of scientific development, of deal- 
ing adequately with those international 
relations which affect the balance of power 
and influence in the world—will impose 
maximum demands on our financial and 
other resources. Yet we see every move to 
curtail nonvital activities met with the op- 
position of every special interest affected. 

Business as usual, labor privileges, sensa- 
tional journalism , politics and bureau- 
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cracy as usual, are still dominating the 
scene. 

Our Nation, so long happily isolated from 
external threat, naturally finds it hard to 
adjust itself to dangerous living and to con- 
duct directed first of all to insuring national 
survival. 

But here and there individuals in public 
and private life are setting examples of 
calm firmness, cool judgment and broad 
vision. If there is sufficient of such leader- 
ship I have faith that our people will do 
what is needful. Never has this country 
failed in any great endeavor to which it has 
set its hands. 

In closing I shall revert to the subject of 
our particular attention tonight—our youth. 

Concerning those whose delinquencies fill 
the press I know very little except what I 
read. I suspect that they are largely the 
product of our modern hectic life and the 
lack of discipline which we have fostered in 
home and school. 

But I have been fortunate that in recent 
years my most frequent contacts with the 
young have been with my own children 
(whom I must consider somewhat above 
average) and with the students at my uni- 
versity, who are no doubt a select group. 

The trustees of Vanderbilt meet with a 
group of students twice a year. These 
young men and women are thoughtful, 
serious-minded but lively, articulate and 
ambitious. I am convinced they are superior 
to my generation. 

I would like to give two instances which 
reflect their attitudes. Last year the grad- 
uating class established a panel to inter- 
view all seniors as to what changes they 
would advise in the education provided. 
The consensus centered on three recom- 
mendations—improve the quality of teach- 
ing, demand higher standards of perform- 
ance by students, and be more severe in 
eliminating those who cannot or will not 
meet the standards. 

Also a poll of male students submitted 
questions on what they primarily seek in 
their careers—economic security or oppor- 
tunity. Two-thirds made the choice of 
maximum opportunity with acceptance? of 
the minimum of security. 

Perhaps these young people are sufficiently 
clear-sighted to realize the irony of placing 
their bet on economic security, when their 
very existence is in jeopardy. 

I believe these reactions indicate the en- 
couraging quality of many of our young peo- 
ple. I suspect they are less intrigued by 
being coddled and spoiled than many of their 
elders think. I even have some doubt that 
it is essential, or even the most effective 
stimulus, simply to give more free scholar- 
ships in order to induce more of our young- 
sters to go to college. I would challenge 
anyone to produce any substantial number 
of mentally qualified and normally healthy 
boys and girls who today cannot find a way 
to finance themselves through college, if they 
have the wish and the will. Thousands are 
now financed by private scholarship funds, 
loans, and jobs. Some of the great uni- 
versities compete for scholars as vigorously 
as they do for athletes. For professional 
courses, where the period of training 
stretches out several years beyond the nor- 
mal undergraduate period, student loans 
offer a practical means of assistance. I 
simply cannot believe that the only, or the 
best, way of meeting our needs in higher 
education is to offer more free education. 

Surprising results might be produced by 
less emphasis on a free ride for our youth, 
and by greater appeal to their ambitions, to 
their competitive spirit, to opportunity for 
them to play a more important role in the 
drama of modern life, yes even to their ca- 
pacity for demonstrating faith in the 
struggle for freedom. I believe that such 
appeal will best assure that they will supply 
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our country’s needs, not only for engineers 
and scientists, but for leaders and citizens— 
of ability, character, and courage. 

But we of the older generation, who still 
hold most of the reins, have the immediate 
responsibility to give them their chance—the 
tools to work with and, to the extent we 
have it in us, some light to guide their way. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the most common topic of conversation 
in the agricultural areas of the United 
States is the so-called farm program. 
This topic is not only the concern of 
farmers, but to all businessmen in the 
area, since their income comes from the 
farms. 

In the High Plains area where wheat 
is the basic crop, this farm program is 
vital. Many solutions have been offered 
in order that the farmer have his fair 
share of the nationalincome. This was 
the basis of the parity formula that has 
been in existence during the past years. 

Everyone knows that the surplus of 
farm grains and products has increased; 
in other words, the farm parity formula, 
while it has not solved the surplus prob- 
lem, still seems to be the most fair to the 
farmer and his share of the national in- 
come. 

From time to time men submit a new 
approach. I submit herewith a new ap- 
proach to the farm problem by Mr. 
Casper Groene, of Winfield, Kans. 

This idea of percentage of assessed 
valuation is, of course, a subsidy. But 
it would get the Government out of the 

, Storage business. 
His letter is as follows: 
WINFIELD, Kans., February 5, 1958. 
Mr. Wint SMITH, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SmitH: I wish to present for your 
consideration a new approach to the farm 
problem. I have thought about this for a 
long time and believe it merits some real 
consideration. 

The plan I have in mind is simply this: 
The Government pays a subsidy to all farm- 
ers based on a percéntage of the assessed 
valuation. For instance, if 9 percent were 
the determined figure, the owner operator 
and the cash-rental operator would receive 
all of the subsidy. In the case where the 
operator works on a share basis, he would 
receive 6 percent and the owner 3 percent 
of the subsidy. The farmer may raise or 
produce whatever he wishes, be it wheat, 
corn, cotton, milk, eggs, beef, pork, etc. The 
disposal of his products would be his own 
problem. There would be no allotments and 
no penalties. 

The results, or some of them, of this ap- 
proach are as follows: ; 

1. An equalized sharing in the program by 
all farmers all over the country. There are 
many inequalities in the present program. 
In the Wheat Belt the wheat allotments may 
vary anywhere from 25 to 80 percent of the 
tillable acres. Consequently, some farmers 
get a great deal of subsidy, while others, 
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percentagewise, get very little. If one over- 
seeds in the wheat program, he must pay a 
penalty; whereas in the corn program the 
farmer is paid 90 percent of parity for all the 
corn grown on the alloted acres and 60 per- 
cent of parity for all the corn in excess of 
that grown on the alloted acres. There are 
no penalties for overseeding. Of course, the 
meat producer receives no financial assist- 
ance. 

2. More economical to administer than the 
present program. I believe this program 
could be carried out by fewer Government 
employees. At present the employees in 
some counties seem to get more money from 
the farm program than do the farmers.’ Still 
these salaries are charged to the farm pro- 
gram. The storage costs would be less. I 
understand the present storage costs are a 
million dollars aday. Disposal of the already 
stored grain on the world market or by other 
means from time to time would eventually 
eliminate this tremendous cost. What about 
the storage bins? There are always those 
who like to play the market and who prob- 
ably will keep the storage bins in use. 

3. Eventually there would be a greater 
equalization in our assessed valuations. The 
need for an equalization in tax rates in our 
county is not unlike that in most counties 
in the country. According to our county offi- 
cials, our assessed valuations range anywhere 
from 20 to 60 percent of the real value. A 
program of equalization is urgently needed. 
The assessor should be carefully selected and 
prepared to do his job. He should be able 
to produce a buyer if the property owner is 
indifferent about the assessed value. 

These are my own thoughts about a farm 
program. I do not represent any group or 
organization. b 

I would like to hear from you, if you think 
this plan has possibilities. 

Yours sincerely, 
CASPER GROENE. 


The New Education Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 


remarks, I include a thoughtful editorial - 


from the Christian Science Monitor, Jan- 
uary 28, 1958, discussing the President’s 
education program: 

ScHOOL Alp: A Hard CHOICE 

The President in his message to Congress 
on education gives formal endorsement to 
two programs which had already been put 
out informally: that of the National Science 
Foundation and that of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. - 

The direction of proposed Federal aid has 
been shifted at right angle from assistance in 
providing additional classroom buildings to 
assistance to students in getting an educa- 
tion and to teachers in giving it. 

President Eisenhower's own contribution 
to the programs refiects the urgency created 
by the advent of sputnik and takes account 
of arguments which played some part in de- 
feating the administration’s school bill last 
year. 

Mr. Eisenhower rests justification for aid 
on the need for researchers and technicians 
in the sciences to insure the Nation’s future 
security. He makes plain he views Federal 
aid as an emergency, temporary policy only, 
lays great stress on the principles of local 
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support and local control, 
spelling it out—reduces proposed expendi. 
tures far below the total called for last Year. 

This last likely will provoke the s : 
protest from those who have been urging 
Federal aid and the heartiest acclaim from 
those who have been opposing it. The con. 
cern over crowded schools of last Year's 
message is absent from this one. 

In his November Oklahoma City speech th. 
President warned the immediate crisis may 
call for “cutting out or deferring whole cate. 
gories” of civilian activities, and referred tp) 
this as ‘one of the hardest and most d 
ful tasks.” If the choice is to be between aig 
for building schools and aid to the education 
of those equipped to make the best use of it, 
we would choose the latter—but not with. 
out recognizing that this leaves other needs 
unmet. 


Flame-Out 


EXTENSION ‘OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I amin. 
serting into the Appendix of the Coy- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp today an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of 
Wednesday, February 12, 1958, entitled 
“Flame-Out.” The lead sentence in that 
article is: 

The natural-gas bill deserves a quick burial 


now that its overeager champions have done 


it in. 


Those of us who have opposed this 
wicked bill pushed by the greedy gas 
lobby in the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee and in the 
Rules Committee can look with muth 
satisfaction at seeing that the gas lobby 
has again revealed itself for what itis. 

The $100,000 slush fund raised by the 
gas-and-oil lobby at the dinner recently 
held in the State of Texas by the Re 
publican national committeemen reveals 
the gas lobby and the gas bill for what 
they are. No one would spend moneyit 
this fashion unless he had a very mll- 
stantial end to attain. Certainly the 
end of the gas bill is inconsistent wih 
the 27 million consuming familie 
throughout this country. The bill @& 
serves to be buried. 

The editorial follows: 

FPLAME-OvUT 


The natural-gas bill deserves a quick burial: 


now that its overeager champions have dol 
it in. In the wake of the disclosure by i 
Washington Post that a Republican fun 
raising dinner in Houston was intended # 
promote passage of this bill to ease 
controls over the natural-gas 
Speaker RayBurRN concedes that passage o 
the measure is doubtful. Minority bee 
Martin, to whom the Texas dinner was # 
dered in appreciation of past services W™ 
oil and gas industry, goes further, 
that the bill is probably dead. 
President Eisenhower could well @ 
the bill’s demise by announcing at 6 
intention to veto it in the unlikely e 
Congress should attempt to res 
pass it. For surély the arrogant tactics 
oil and gas lobby which ied the P 
veto the bill after the attempted ® 
Senator FrRaNcis Case 2 years ago Daw 
come, if anything, even more offensive. 
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The Republican National Committee and 
the White House have taken the only honor- 
able course in this messy affair by announc- 

~jng that the committee will not accept any of 
the funds raised at the Texas dinner. The 
Republican congressional campaign commit- 
tees ought to make similar declarations, for 
this is tainted money. No Member of Con- 
in his right mind would accept money 

with this kind of purchase label on it. 

Obviously, Texas National Committeeman 
HJ. Porter, the author of the debacle, is dis- 
mayed at the turn events have taken. Well, 
it is time that he and his colleagues learned 
jessons about greed. He now has upward of 
$100,000 gathered to advance the cause of 
natural gas. Two outlets suggest themselves. 
One is a contribution to further the explora- 
tion of oil and gas reserves which the indus- 
try people say is the objective of relaxed Fed- 
eral reguiation. The other is an investiga- 
tion, of which the industry is perhaps in 
greater need, of how to save it from its 


friends. 





Keeping Up Our Guard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, time 
and again the National Guard has 
proven itself as the most dependable 
combat-ready arm of our defense pro- 
gram in the time of national emergency. 
And yet, rather paradoxically, those of 
us who recognize the National Guard’s 
great worth must repeatedly rise to de- 
fend this great force. 

Even now a Department of the Army 
Study calling for a reorganization of Re- 
serve components threatens the current 
strength of the National Guard. 

The result is well forewarned in an 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
Jacksonville News in Jacksonville, Ala., 
in the Fourth Congressional District. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following editorial: 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Concern is being expressed on the possi- 
bility of the Army National Guard’s being 
reduced because of the cut recommended by 
President Eisenhower’s budget. 

The President's budget includes only suf- 
ficient funds to support an enrolled strength 
in the Army National Guard of 360,000 for 
the fiscal year 1959. The year 1958 was 
started with approximately 435,000 members 
and tis number is now being reduced to 
400,000 by June 30, 1958. Should the Presi- 
dent's recommendations be carried out, the 
Guard will be forced to reduce by at least 
40,000 more during 1959. 

It is estimated that this will mean the 

of 5 to 6 divisions, which would mean 
the loss of from 43 to 60 units in Alabama. 
1 Guard leaders are aware of the 
necessity of a reorganization and are willing 
tt Some reduction, but they feel that 

is absolutely essential to maintain a 
to of at least 400,000 members, and 

Keep the existing 27 divisions. Necessary 
he tion to the troop structure should 

accomplished by tion, redesig- 

or conversion of existing divisional 

and nondivisional units. 2 
The public may not be aware of what this 
mean. It would result in the dis- 
. of tens of thousands of voluntarily- 


‘high bids, we gather. 
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participating citizen soldiers, many of whom 
have acquired a Reserve obligation. It would 
mean the disbandment of hundreds of organ- 
ized trained and effective combat and com- 
bat-support units; survey and return ship- 
ment of tons of arms, equipment and sup- 
plies, and closing of hundreds of facilities 
and installations. 

In addition there would be a financial loss 
in the vast sums expended by the States 
and Territories for facilities and equipment. 

In times of crises, the National Guard 
has been the bulwark of the country’s de- 
fense forces. It seems unwise to break up 
such an organization at this time, and citi- 
zens should get in touch with their con- 
gressional representatives to let them know 
public opinion is against such a move. 





Soil Bank: A Sorry Fiasco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I wish to include the following 
excellent editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Columbia (Tenn.) Daily 
Herald: 

Som Bank: A Sorry Frasco 

We have not had anything to say, edi- 
torially, about the whole farm soil bank 
plan, applying only to Tennessee and three 
other States, chiefly, perhaps, because it is 
so peculiarly conceived that we did not know 
exactly what to say. And then, too, it was 
an experiment, and so we just thought we 
would let nature take its course, and see 
what we would see. 

And what we saw was entirely too much. 
We were not at all surprised at the news 
that the great majority of the “bids” asked 
by farmers for leaving their farms idle for 
5 to 10 years were regarded by “the Gov- 
ernment” as too high. One of the faults of 
this latest experiment is how to please a 
big segment of the population was that no 
standards were set in advance, each farmer 
was simply invited to make a bid as to 
what he would take for his farm under the 
strict terms and conditions laid down by 
the Government. It was not surprising that 
most asking prices were rather high. It’s 
worth a lot just to have to fool with gov- 
ernmental redtape. 

But some of the bids, it is now ‘admitted, 
were not too high. That is, some farmers, 
on specific farms, bid low enough to have 
been accepted, if more other farmers had 
also bid low. But these were thrown out 
too, and the whole experiment stopped. That 
was a surprise. 

It was also a case of the Government going 
back on its word to a group of its own 
citizens. 

What the Government, through Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson, actually said was 
this: 

“Mr. Farmer in Tennessee, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, and Maine, if you bid a reason- 
able price, the United States Government 
will pay you that bid each year for 5 years 
(or 10) and your farm will be retired.” 

In Maury County 189 farmers braved the 
red tape and the fine print of the contracts 
and entered bids. Some of these were pretty 
But some were not. 
Some perhaps were low. Certainly some in 
Tennessee were in the bounds of reason. 
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And what we say is this: If the Govern- 
ment wants to play fair with her citizens, 
each and every low bid would be honored, 
even if there was only one such bid in Ten- 
nessee. 

What happened is, our own Government 
has played fast and loose with a segment 
of the population. Governmental agents en- 
couraged farmers ta make bids (without giv- 
ing them any standard to go by) and then 
after most of the bids failed to meet the 
standards later arbitrarily set up, the Gov- 
ernment rejected each and every bid, includ- 
ing those which met.the standard. 

That’s no way to hold up ethical stand- 
ards. That’s no way to do business. Any 
private firm which offered a batch of goods 
for sale at a certain low price, and then 
hedged and refused to sell at that price be- 
cause only 2 or 3 persons offered to buy, 
would lose public confidence at once. 

It’s no wonder the farmers have little 
faith in Ezra Benson. He may mean well 
but he sure makes a mess of performing. 





The Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us are deeply concerned about the 
preservation of our family farming units. 
The family farm has traditionally been 
one of the most basic institutions in 
American society. 

In recent years, we have had an alarm- 
ing trend toward the establishment of 
larger and larger farm operations and 
the consequent disappearance of the 
family farm. This development not, only 
raises very serious economic problems, 
but has the most profound social and 
spiritual impact upon our rural commu- 
nities. 

Some of the most significant aspects of 
this trend have been pointed up in a 
thoughtful speech delivered by the rev- 
erend Robert Henriksen, pastor of the 
Evangelical Luthern Church, of Kadoka, 
S. Dak., at a farm conference recently 
held in Philip, S. Dak. A portior of 
Reverend Henriksen’s remarks are in- 
cluded below as reprinted in the National 
Union Farmer of February 1958: 
MINISTER SEES FaRM Crisis Hirt Farm Towns 

I was asked by Mr. Opsahl, president of 
the South Dakota Farmers Union, to speak 
on “The fix we are in and what do we do 
next?” 

So I had to ask myself what is the fix 
we are in? Is it that the farmer or rancher 
cannot make a living? No, that is unless 
the farm is too small, or there is poor opera- 
tion on the part of the farmer. 

What is the fix? The frightening thing 
is that today a man cannot buy a farm or 
ranch and start his own operation without 
disaster staring him in the face. Farms 
are being sold, but most of them are being 
sold to farmers or ranchers who already 
have a stable operation of their own. We 
see the continued expansion of already 
existing units. The adding of field to field, 
and pasture to pasture, not so much at the 
expense of the small and the inefficient op- 
eration, but at the expense of the stable- 
base unit which is being sold by the opera- 
tor for. one reason or another. 
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The fact is that you cannot buy, stock, 
and equip a farm and still pay for it. Costs, 
payments, interest, taxes, and living expenses 
are too high in relation to prices received 
for production. We are frightening new 
farmers and ranchers out, driving them to 
the cities, offering no opportunities in the 
rural areas. 

Under our present trend the day is com- 
ing when the town, the village, the school, 
the church, the rural store, and post office 
will be gone off the prairie. With the farms 
must go the towns, and with the towns 
consequently go the farms. If you have no 
base of supply, education, and recreation 
you have to quit. These farms are being, 
and will be, replaced by tremendous opera- 
tions worked by hired hands, often without 
children, being supplied wholesale, and sell- 
ing to controlled outlets. The profits will 
not go to South Dakota people but to out- 
side investors. 

There will be the loss of tax base and 
taxes. But even more important there will 
be the loss of rural and smalltown people 
who have contributed so much to our State, 
Nation, and mankind both spiritually and 
materially. 

There are some who will say that this is 
too bleak a picture and not realistic. Under 
our present trend every town, church, and 
school closed is closed permanently. Every 
road abandoned is abandoned permanently; 
every farm incorporated with another is in- 
corporated permanently. Maybe this cannot 
be measured in a few years, but 1 or 2 
generations will do it. This trend must be 
stopped and reversed, and stopped and re- 
versed now. 

We come to the second part of the theme, 
“What do we do next?” Here we are being 
told to do nothing. The trend is here and 
we cannot stop it, or we are told that the 
large operation is more efficient and can 
produce more at much less cost per bushel 
or per head. This is partially true; the cost 
per unit of production is lower, but the 
overall efficiency of the operation is not 
increased. 

Included in efficiency is the care and 
concern of the farmer for the land which be- 
longs to him. The larger the operation the 
more the land becomes only a source of 
monetary income, an economic mine. Love 
of the land is still a valuable human virtue. 
At least it is given so to be in our national 
hymns, in our patriotic expressions, and in 
God’s Holy Word. 

Let us look at the so-called low produc- 
tion cost. Large farms are often assessed 
less than small because a large operation 
must be less productive, therefore poorer 
land. The houses, outbuildings, and quan- 
titigs of specialized machinery have disap- 
peared and cannot be taxed. The schools 
are Closed and the township and county 
roads and bridges abandoned. Machinery, 
stock, feed, and supplies are purchased 
wholesale, eliminating the smalltown busi- 
ness man. Finally the production is dis- 
tributed through a controlled market. Yes, 
deadly efficient. 

What do we do next? We begin to change 
the basic philosophy of our program that 
bigness is good. Eliminate the small inef- 
ficient farmer was the watchword, and this 
idea has been consistently carried out. Not 
only in agriculture, but in every department 
and phase of governmental operation. Let 
the big operators who know how to handle 
efficient production take over and take care 
of our national economy and our natural 
resources, they seem to be saying. 

First, what can the Federal Government 
do? 

The Department of Agriculture must begin 
to orient its program not on the basis of 
bigness but on the needs of the small or 
average sized units. I would venture to say 
on the basis of my observations that sur- 
- pluses of eggs, milk, and grains have not 
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come from the small farms but from the 
large. Acreage allotments have not hurt 
the large farmer but the small. The soil 
bank has had a tendency to benefit the large 
farmer while leaving the small relatively un- 
touched. 

The raising of interest rates on loans to 
farmers does not bother the big farmer 
who does not need them but the small 
farmer who does. The attitude toward 
REA, soil conservation, etc., must be changed. 
These are services for the benefit of the 
farmer, not his elimination. We can no 
longer worship bigness and efficiency. The 
hydrogen bomb is also big and efficient. 

America can advance better on the shoul- 
ders of many small farmers than under the 
arms of a few big ones. 





Of Gas and Arrogance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, of all 
the greedy, arrogant lobbies in this coun- 
try none can compare with the natural- 
gas people. The other day they had.the 
crass gall to take advantage of a distin- 
guished Member of this House of Repre- 
sentatives and to imply in a letter widely 
circulated in the State of Texas that 
the distinguished minority leader of this 
body would put Members of the Repub- 
lican Party from northern and eastern 
consuming areas on the spot politically 
to produce votes for the Gass bill. In 
exchange for this they suggested a $100 
ticket or a group of $100 tickets pur- 
chased by the gas and oil industry of 
Texas would be most helpful. 

It appears that the arrogant lobbying 
which this country has seen by this 
most greedy lobby is again being made 
manifest in the time before the bill is 
brought to the floor of the House. 

I am sure that the article appearing 
in the Washington Post of Tuesday, 
February 11, most satisfactorily sets 
forth additional reasons why this most 
pernicious legislation should be over- 
whelming defeated. 

The article is as follows: 

Or GAS AND ARROGANCE 

The single mindedness of the natural-gas 
lobby is, remarkable. It seems to be bent 
upon getting its bill for the relaxation of 
Federal controls over the industry through 
Congress whatever the means, whatever the 
price. H. J. Porter, Republican national 
committeeman from Texas, has advised gas 
industry leaders that House Republican 
Leader JosePH MarTIN has to put Republi- 
can Members from northern and eastern 
consuming areas on the spot politically. 
The producers are advised, accordingly, to 
ante up a $100,000 war chest to help elect 
Republicans. 

This the gas producers did in part last 
night by tendering to Mr. MarTINn, in Hous- 
ton, an appreciation dinner for past serv- 
ices—and services yet to come—at $100 a 
plate. The affair seems to have been a sell- 
out. It now remains to be seen whether 
there will also be a Republican sellout to 
the gas lobby. 

Two years ago, President Eisenhower 
vetoed a bill to ease Federal controls over 
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the gas producers because of what he calle 
the arrogant tactics of the bill’s backers_ 
made more than plain in the ill- ate 
tempt to influence tlie vote of Senator Pray. 
cis Case of South Dakota with a $2,500 gp, 
tribution, which the Senator rejected, From 
this experience the gas lobbyists seem only 
to have concluded that the base of oper. 
tions of their arrogant tactics Should be 
shifted from Washington to Houston, 

If the gas lobbyists had the best cage in 
the world—and we do not think that they 
have—for easing Federal ratem con. 
trols over their product, that case would » 
extremely hard to discern through thy 
heavy-handed methods which they have 
chosen to advance it. Who are the pas 
lobby’s foes? They are the consumer . 
ganizations, by and large, and the gas qj. 
tributors which serve these 
They have been content to rest their cap 
upon an exposition of the facts, as they sep 
them—facts which by the most conseryatiy. 
reading add up to the conclusion that why 
the producers want would cost the consyp. 
ers something like $1 billion a year with no 
appreciable offsetting gain in the public jp. 
terest. There is nothing to suggest, for e. 
ample, that exploration and development o 
gas reserves is lagging unduly for want o 
capital. 

Mr. Porter’s appeal for funds to elect Con. 
gressmen sympathetic to the gas producer 
interests warrants a special congression) 
investigation. He asserts, in his letters ¢ 
solicitation, that part of the money rain 
at the Houston dinner will go toward du 
tion campaigns. Where is the rest toh 
spent? And under what terms are the can- 
paign donations to be made? Obviously 
any Congressman who accepts part of this 
money—with Mr. Porter’s letter of solicits 
tion in the background—will seriously con- 
promise his voting record, whatever his in- 
dependent judgments on the gas bill my 
be. We hopé that Mr. Martin, in the cof 
grey light of dawn after last evening's fe-| 
tivities in the Crystal ballroom at Houston 
Rice. Hotel, will see that he has been te 
dered an altogether empty honor and thi 
his position as minority leader will 
hopelessly compromised if he attempts 
regard it in any other light. 
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The Economic Condition of the County 







EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 
Or pu 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 






IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Pt 
dent’s frank and forceful appraisal € 
the economic condition of the ¢ 
is a welcome change to the pess 
chant of politicians who seem to be wit 
ing and hoping for depression ® 
United States. a 
It may be well to remember that 

people who are crying doom today 
preaching the same sermons if 
when the Eisenhower admini 
steered this Nation through 4 
very much like that of today. 
cans may recall that the temporar 
ficulty of 1954 was overcome Wie 
tremendous fanfare and without a 
doning sound principles of governi® 
and that the economy went on #»* 
and 1956 to new records of emp 
and prosperity. 
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We may recall also that there was a 
on in 1950 and unemployment 
4,800,000 on February 15. This 
record unemployment occurred at a time 
when the total number of employed was 
about 56 million. Mr. Truman was 
president at that time and in a New 
York Times interview he said: 

A certain amount of unemployment, say, 
from three to five million, is supportable. It 
is a good thing that job seeking should go 
on at all times; this is healthy for the eco- 
nomic body. 

This was Mr. Truman’s attitude in 

50. 
aay we have about 67 million people 
employed, and unemployment has not 
reached Mr. Truman’s figure. However, 
President Eisenhower’s attitude is in 
sharp contrast. He expressed the deep 
concern he feels for the hardships of 
those who are temporarily out of work, 
and he promises forceful action to create 
new job opportunities. 

Everyone knows how the Truman re- 
cession was cured in Korea. It is hard to 
believe that anyone would want the same 
treatment again. 

This administration and the Republi- 
cans in Congress are moving quickly to 
ease credit, stimulate home building, ex- 
pand the highway program, and create 
jobs in the new post office building and 
renovation program. Defense contracts 
are being rushed. Other public works 
continue at a high level. These steps 
should help to bring prompt recovery 
from the business downturn. If other 
adjustments are necessary, the President 
is pledged to make them and Republicans 
in Congress will do their part. 

Those who are exaggerating and dis- 
torting present conditions, as in Lorain, 
Ohio, and Tennessee, are doing us a great 
disservice. We must not let these proph- 
ets of gloom talk us into a panic. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an example of the kind of misrepre- 
sentation to which I refer: 

[From the Lorain (Ohio) -Journal of Febru- 
ary 8, 1958] 

ANOTHER “HEADLINE BREADLINE”’ EXPOSED 

Cordell Hull once said, ‘tA lie can get half- 
way around the world while the truth is 
putting on its pants.” 

The speed of falsehood was demonstrated 
anew this week, and in “the process Lorain 

ved a black eye, the whole Nation was 
misinformed, and the Russians were handed 
& choice tidbit for their propaganda mill. 

The stage for a full-scale demonstration of 
how panic is born was set innocently when 
three bakeries decided to donate day-old 
baked goods to the city welfare department 
cae passed along to families that are on 


On Thursday, a small assortment of bread, 

» Tolls, and cupcakes was’ placed on a 
table in the welfare office, and during the 
day 7 relief clients out of a total of 175 
eligibles arrived to obtain some ‘of the free 

On Friday, 16 clients appeared 
to avail 

lves of the free baked goods, 
That's all there was to it. 

Thursday, however, a news service cir- 
Culated a vicious false report beginning: 
os first bread line since the depres- 

days of the 1930’s formed today at Lo- 


Tain City Hall as the result of widespread un- 


employment in the area.” 

; ominbellishments followed swiftly and be- 
long it was “the Nation’s first breadline 

since ** and one of the biggest lies of 
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the decade was sweeping over the world like 
wildfire via radio and television as well as 
newspapers that had received the bogus 
report. 

We don’t know where the wire service got 
its false report. 

Whether the story was planted by sub- 
versionists or resulted simply from irrespon- 
sibility and incompetence on somebody’s 
part, it is a case study in mass hysteria that 
should be a warning to all Americans * * * 

The truth can be summed up in one short 
sentence: 

Lorain has no bread lines. 

With a population of nearly 60,000 by the 
latest State calculation, the city has a total 
of 175 relief cases compared to 110 at this 
time a year ago. 

If bread lines are established, this news- 
paper will say so. We don’t think the need 
will develop, for spring is expected to reflect 
the first effects of the greatest period of 
building and industrial expansion in the 
city’s history. 

To the world at large we send assurances 
that Lorain is sound, solid, and moving 
ahead. 





Senator Hill’s Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Senate Chambers recently, Senator 
Lister HILt, of Alabama, proposed an 
outstanding health-for-peace program 
which deserves the consfderation of 
every Member of the Congress. 

Senator HILL, coauthor of the Hill- 
Burton Act and one of the Nation’s fore- 
most believers in a healthy and strong 
people, has come up with the type of pro- 
gram this Nation needs in the continuing 
struggle against disease. 

I think the Members will be interested 
in the following editorial on this subject 
which appeared in the Birmingham News 
February 2, 1958: 

SENATOR Hitt Is PUSHING PLAN To Arp HEALTH 

Cancer and heart disease, Senator LISTER 
Hitt of Alabama told the Congress of the 
United States last week, know no geographi- 
cal boundaries. And the world must build 
a united front, he went on, to wipe them 
out. This State’s senior Senator made these 


‘remarks in comment and support of his 


health for peace program which he sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Hitt outlined a five-point program: 

First, he urged the President to submit to 
Congress a substantial supplemental budget 
increase for research against cancer and heart 
disease during fiscal 1959, and that the Presi- 
dent submit a long-range research program 
against these two diseases. 

Second, he proposed that the United States 
expand its participation, in the existing in- 
ternational programs dedicated to fighting 
cancer and heart disease. 

Third, he proposed that the United States 
take the initiative in planning international 
research attacks on cancer and heart dis- 
ease. 

Fourth, he outlined a proposed official ex- 
change program between Russian and Amer- 
ican scientists working in the fields of can- 
cer and heart disease. 

-Fifth and finally, he proposed that the 
United States initiate plans for an interna- 
tional clearing house of medical research 
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information, “not only on cancer and heart 
disease but on all the major illnesses which 
plague humanity.” 

It is, we think, a bold and imaginative 
program. We hope that it is true, as the 
Senator suggests, that “we now have within 
our grasp the building of a united front for 
the peoples of the world against the universal 
diseases which know no geographical boun- 
daries.” 

Something of this sort of thing, we be- 
lieve, is going to have to be done. The pro- 
gram should be given the fullest considera- 
tion by the Administration and the Congress, 





The Reciprocal Trade Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. H. B. Snyder, 
editor of the Gary Post Tribune, brings 
to the attention of the House some im- 
portant facts concerning pending legis- 
lation on this matter: 

THE RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 


Debate on the Reciprocal Trade Act is 
started in Congress, with predictions that 
the law may be in for more trouble than in 
any other year since it was first enacted in 
1934. 

Senator Pavut Dovctas of Illinois made a 
strong point for the act the other day when 
he told the Senate that failure to extend it 
would play into Russia’s hands. It would 
force European nations to turn away from 
us and increase their dealings with the 
Soviet Union, he warned. 

It is not only trade with the West Euro- 
pean nations that would be involved. Douc- 
Las could have included most of the rest of 
the world with which we have commercial 
dealings. El Salvador now is endeavoring 
to sell coffee to Russia. Moscow has recently 
made a deal with Argentina. It will buy 
more Canadian wheat this year. It is ma- 
neuvering for greater trade with Uruguay. 
The situation is much the same in the 
Middle East, Africa, and Asia. 

But the Reciprocal Trade Act is important 
not merely because it helps other free na- 
tions to avoid making ties with Russia. It 
is important from the standpoint of our 
own economy, and it is primarily in our 
own interest that it should be extended. 

Dovctas pointedly tied the trade act with 
the St. Lawrence seaway. We cannot expect 
many oceangoing vessels to come through 
the seaway and into Lake Michigan unless 
cargoes are carried in both directions. If we 
set tariff rates so high that the world cannot 
send imports to our wharves, then there will 
not be the foreign exchange to buy our prod- 
ucts, The seaway funds will be wasted if 
we retreat to the high protective tariff policy. 

President Eisenhower is going against 
precedent and trying for a 5-year extension 
of the trade act in this Congress. The law 
has been continued on 10 occasions since its 
first passage, for periods ranging from 1 to 
3 years. It ought to be written as permanent 
policy and only amended from time to time 
as might become necessary. 

Congress has never appeared ready to do 
that, however, and Washington reports in- 
dicate the President won’t get far with his 
5-year proposal. At the least, the act should 
be continued for 3 years; trading firms 
should be able to make more than short- 
range plans. A l-year extension would be 
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hardly better than no trade agreements at 
all. 

The danger is that the administration will 
be forced to accept damaging concessions 
even to get a 3-year pact through Congress. 
In fact, the administration has proposed one 
of its own which ought to be taken out of 
the bill. It would let the President raise 
tariffs 50 percent over 1934 levels for in- 
dustries showing potential injury because of 
imports under the act. It has a high tariff 
sound to it. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act should be con- 
sidered on its national merits. The basic 
decision before Congress is whether we shall 
continue our efforts to expand international 
trade or go back to a protectionism which 
goes against our basic foreign policy. There 
should be no question about the choice. 





The Tunisian Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp Appendix an editorial from the 
New York Times of February 12. 

This latest and most deplorable ex- 
ample of irresponsibility on the pa:t of 
the French Government should cause the 
United States to reappraise its present 
policy of military aid to nations in 
NATO. 

If arms furnished for NATO ; urposes 
are to be diverted to national purposes 
in conflict with the United Nations 
Charter, then indeed we face the need 
for reappraisal. 

The. editorial follows: 

THE TUNISIAN INCIDENT 

The bombing and strafing by French planes 

on Saturday of the Tunisian village of 


Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef has hit public opinion’ 


everywhere in the world with a stunning im- 
pact. Whatever one feels or believes, it must 
be admitted that this is a major develop- 
ment in contemporary affairs. The United 
Nations, NATO, France, Tunisia, the Arab 
world, the United States are directly and 
crucially involved, while other nations are 
either concerned or jubilant according to 
whether they are pro-West or anti-West. 
Such an event needs and is receiving the most 
earnest, and in some cases agonizing, con- 
sideration. 

The bombing was a perfect example of 
Clemenceau’s famous saying. “War,” he re- 
marked, “is too serious an affair to be trusted 
to generals.” Either this brutal reprisal 
in which so many innocent men, women, and 
children were killed or wounded was an un- 
controlled, frigid military decision made in 
Algeria or the French Government and people 
have temporarily lost their judgment and 
their customary sense of civilization. 

The distinction that a disturbed world— 
including a majority of Frenchmen—is mak- 
ing is simple. The French military and the 
minority who condone the slaughter invoke 
the doctrine of “hot pursuit,” whereby 
enemies making forays from the sanctuary of 
another country can be pursued into that 
country and attacked. Also, there is no 
question France has many and great provoca- 
tions. However, “hot pursuit” is one thing 
and killing many women and children, de- 
stroying schools and shops on a market day 
in an undefended village is another. The 
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Moslem world is not going to forget Sakiet- 
Sidi-Youssef. 

This may well be unfair to the French 
who still remember with bitterness the way 
their own towns and villages were destroyed 
and their women and children killed by 
American and British bombers during the 
last war. They say war is horrible and that 
the struggle in Algeria is a war, with the 
Tunisians openly supporting the Algerian 
rebels. But this brings the argument back, 
even on French terms, to the fact that they 
used a bombing force all out of proportion 
to the legitimate or acceptable methods that 
they could have used. It was a deliberately 
punitive measure, but taken in such a way 
that innocent Tunisian men, women and 
children were bound to be killed and 
maimed. 

Moreover, the world (many Frenchmen in- 
cluded) does not regard the conflict in Al- 
geria inthe same terms as the World War. 
As the cynical saying goes (a French saying; 
incidentally): “It is worse than a crime; it 
is a blunder.” The Government in Paris 
must have realized that immediately, despite 
the unfortunate excuses put out by Minister 
of Defense Chaban-Delmas. 

The position of Secretary of State Dulles 
and, in fact, of the United States, is delicate 
and difficult, not to say highly unfortunate. 
We must condemn such an action; we must 
try to keep both French and Tunisian 
friendship and we must face the unhappy 
fact that the bombers the French used, and 
even the bombs, came from the United 
States. In the circumstances, the United 
Nations is a partial escape or could prove to 
be one. So could NATO, whose Council is 
being seized of the matter by the Nor- 
wegian delegate. 

The French themselves could do much to 
minimize the effects of the incident, but 
they could only do so by acknowledging that 
it was an error and was not ordered or ap- 
proved by the French Government in Paris. 
In that case the Government would have to 
place the blame where it belonged, issue a 
reprimand and promise to take measures to 
see that such an incident would not happen 
again—which may well be politically impos- 
sible even if the French Cabinet were willing. 

Unhappily, we have only begun to hear 
and feel the results of what happened on 
Saturday. One thing is certain—the demo- 
cratic West has suffered a severe jolt and by 
the same token its enemies, and especially 
the Soviet Union, have gained a victory, 





Patent Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial which appeared in the 
Piedmont (Ala.) Journal of January 24, 
1958. This thought-provoking editorial 
by the Honorable Austin Johnson, editor 
and publisher of the Journal, deals with 
the Republican dinner meetings held 
across the land January 20 and widely 
televised. : 

The editorial follows: 

THe ANTICLIMAX OF PATENT POLITICAL 

EFFORT 

Underlying and forming the foundation 

and fundamental content of every wide- 
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spread organizational effort at civic, re 

or political big-time promotion are the ob. 
vious elements of patent, mechanical] 
ganda. Eliminate the patent mechanics_ 
the tingling symbols of organized 
ganda—the elemental atmosphere of pre. 
conceived mechanics—and what do you have 
left? A mere framework of collaborative, 
collective patent effort—probably POSsessing 
perfect form—but like a pressed flower 
without color or life? : 

By the same token, eventuated the aroung. 
the-country Republican spellbinders 
night. The mechanics and the patent at. 
mosphere of the project were excellent, But 
conspicuously and inherently absent wag 
evidence of any real force or effect. There 
was no fundamental feeling of vibrant dy- 
namic or spontaneous current of 

Central figures in the big scheme—a Re. 
publican-administration oral bomb attack 
on the political front of the Nation, ob. 
viously were (1) Vice President Rictagp 
Nrxon (in the preliminary warm-up stage); 
and (2) President Eisenhower in Chicago, 
Elementally and mechanically, eve 
went off in perfect rhythm, according to 
plan, except one thing, the gross lacking of 
spontaneity of the electrified spark of ir. 
resistible response. 

But Mr. Eisenhower couldn't help it. He 
did the best he could, under the circum. 
stances. NIxon couldn't help it. He did 
what he was expected to do. Other bigwigs 
in the GOP camps were in perfect form, too, 
You can’t lay any blame at their feet for 
the political missile spewing and failing to 
get off the ground. 

Perhaps the whole thing was ill-timed, 
a sort of square peg in a round hole—the 
Russian sputniks having blasted the scene 
of outerspace, as they have. 

The effort—politically understandable as 
is was—was according to Democratic stand- 
ards, at least—as flat as a Sunday school 
joke at a national political convention, . 

Of such are the hazards—the anticlimax— 
the penalty of organized mechanical effort 
in the treacherous field of undertaking to 
electrify millions by mere mechanical and 
collective effort. 





Thaddeus Kosciusko, Hero of the Ameti- 
can Revolution (1746-1817) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 : 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the sit- 
cess of the American Revolution was 
assured by the wholehearted efforts and 
the sacrifices made by the people here 
struggling for their independence. Other 
peoples, not native of this country, 
related to the people living here, al 
contributed significantly to the succes 
ful culmination of that historic 
Thaddeus Kosciusko of Poland, that it 
trepid and gifted soldier of freedom wa 
one of those whose personal participi 
tion in the American Revolution marks 
him as one of the great heroes of his day. 

Born in Poland in 1746, he came® 
America in 1776 and immediately 
for military service. He was admitted 
and assigned to the task of fortifying@ 
Delaware River. He performed this @* 
So well that he was made a coloné” 
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Army and saw action at Ticonderoga; 
he also supervised the fortifications at 
saratoga, Then he was put in charge 
of the building of fortifications at West 
Point. He was one of the first of the 
Continentals to enter Charleston after 
that city was evacuated by the British. 
On October 13, 1783, he was made a 
prigadier general. 

After serving the cause of this country 
brilliantly and with success, he returned 
to his native Poland in order to fight 
for her freedom. He did this for 20 
years, and breathed his last as an exile 
jn Switzerland. February 12 is the 212th 
pirthday of this patriotic Pole, and we 
solemnly commemorate it as a sign of 
appreciation of his services to this 


country. 





Congress and Canadian Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] and I had the pleasure of under- 
taking a second step in our study of 
Canadian-United States relations under 
the auspices of the Foreign Economic 
Policy Subcommittee of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. In the light of many 
points of friction which had been receiv- 
ing increased attention, particularly 
north of the border, it was heartening 
for us to be as warmly received as we 
were by business leaders as well as the 
Government and the Members of Parlia- 
ment. As an indication of the existing 
reservoir of good feeling which exists 
toward us and which must not be allowed 
to evaporate, an editorial from the Mont- 
real Gazette for Thursday, January 30, is 
respectfully submitted to be inserted at 
this time: 

ConGRESS AND CANADIAN RELATIONS 

There has been a heartening development 
in the relations of the United States with 
Canada. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
Inittee, a highly influential body, has unan- 

y approved a 12-point agenda of study. 
One of the new items on this agenda is, 
Current United States relations with 
Canada.” 

The committee will examine this matter 
with thoroughness, calling witnesses as may 
seem necessary, and, in the end, formulating 
such recommendations as may be appropriate 
oe the United States Government to 

nh or alter its 
ee policies as may be 

At the same time the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States House of 
Representatives is taking similar action. 

of its members have been sent to Ottawa 

on @ fact-finding mission for the committee. 
Schedule in Ottawa has included for 
week an informal dinner with Canadian 

» conferences with Dr. Sidney Smith, 

‘8 Minister for External Affairs, and 

With the Canadian defense and finance de- 
cat. It is expected these visitors from 

United States will be returning to Wash- 
pm tonight. They will prepare a report 

the Foreign Affairs Committee on their 

tions in Canada. 
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Knowing the power of Congress in the 
United States system of Government, the 
very fact that both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives are making a spe- 
cial study of relations with Canada opens 
up new prospects of understanding. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
Government in Ottawa, by speaking out 
plainly, though in friendship, has done much 
to rouse greater interest and concern in the 
United States. And there is also good rea- 
son to believe that there is in the United 
States a great underlying desire for under- 
standing with Canada. 

The need has been to bring the. problems 
of Canada more to the attention of the 
American people, and to make clear that the 
manipulations of particular interests within 
the United States ought not to be allowed 
to bring confusion to Canadian-American 
relations. 

A point was well made in a recent issue 
of the Queen’s Quarterly by Prof. Jacob 
Viner of Princeton University, an outstand- 
ing authority in international trade. He 
said that the need is to make more certain 
that Canada’s legitimate interests get the 
attention and the understanding which they 
need and deserve, and that the large stock 
of goodwill toward Canada which exists in 
the United States gets sufficient opportunity 
for specific expression in good works. 

Professor Viner suggests that some new 
diplomatic link be formed between the two 
countries. No doubt some such agency 
would serve a valuable purpose. 

But there are few better means of bring- 
ihg Canada’s difficulties more widely to the 
attention of the American Congress and the 
American people than by. the inclusion of 
Canada among the nations to be considered 
by the Foreign Affairs Committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
As one of the members of the congressional 
mission now in Ottawa has said: “The area 
of Canadian-United States relations is one 
which we in Congress and the (American) 
public at large have neglected.” 

It is in this neglect that the present seri- 
ous difficulties have arisen. By closer atten- 
tion and constructive understanding, they 
might yet be happily adjusted. 





Explorer: A Good Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Explorer: A Good Start,” which 
appeared in the February 7, 1958, issue 
of the Park City Daily News, Bowling 
Green, Ky.: 

ExPLoreR: A Goop STartT 


Whatever other free nations thought of 
the Russians beating us to outer space, they 
are tremendously happy that the United 
States now has projected its own earth satel- 
lite into a swirling orbit about the globe. 

While our steel-jacketed satellite is a good 
deal smaller and lighter than either of those 
launched by the Soviet Union, this is not 
a@ critical factor with respect to the useful- 
ness of the vehicle as a source of vital sci- 
entific information. 

The difference in size is significant only 
as it indicates Russia has missiles with 
propulsive power great enough to fire rela- 
tively heavy objects into space. 
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But there is nothing like an accomplished 
fact ‘to change the atmosphere. Our suc- 
cess with the new Explorer naturally en- 
courages us to believe we shall soon have 
other effective launchings (one is planned 
before April). And we are confident these 
will include firings by potent long-range 
missiles. 

In support of that confidence are two suc- 
cessful projections of ‘the giant Atlas, de- 
signed to travel 5,000 miles in half an hour. 
They were small-scale tests which sent the 
rocket only 400 to 500 miles. Yet they were 
managed with stirring efficiency. 

The United States, plainly, is well down 
the path from the starting line in the great 
competition to conquer space. It is no long- 
er sitting on the side watching the Russians 
perform. It has a long way to travel, and 
thus no grounds for new complacency. But 
it is moving, impressively. 

For this stunning triumph, all Americans 
are deeply thankful. Their heartfelt con- 
gratulations go out to all the scientists, en- 
gineers, and others who have labored so dili- 
gently and devotedly on both the satellite 
and its carrying missile, the Army’s Ju- 
piter-C. 

Against a backdrop of Russian successes 
and our failure with the Vanguard, these 
specialists have brought off an achievement 
which -begins to restore the full luster of 
prestige to American science and technology. 

This much done, let us press on, con- 
scious always that upon the triumph of 
fresh labors rests the security and well-being 
of all free mankind. 





Reason for Arms Deadlock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Times-Picayune of February 
9, 1958: 

REASON FOR ARMS DEADLOCK 


As the summit meeting becomes more 
probable, the prospect of any achievement 
beyond simple things remains improbable. 

Why should that be? Why can’t the 
United States, Britain, and Russia discard 
temporarily all side issues and negotiate an 
enforcible agreement on what people want: 
A drastic cut in military forces and the com- 
plete outlawing of nuclear warfare, outer 
space, inner space or whatever? 

All the governments want arms control 
devoutly, or say they do; and people nowhere 
relish the expenditure of their toil and 
money on a perpetual arms race, growing 
ever more expensive and, at the same time, 
exposing them to possible catastrophe. So 
why the inaction, the impasse? 

The fact seems to be that Russia, as the 
leader of the Communist bloc, and the West, 
with the United States as leader, are in a 
political and ideological deadlock which 
can’t be broken now. And neither side pro- 
poses to make military concessions or agree 
to what it thinks might weaken it in holding 
the political-ideological line. 

To round out the obstacles to progress, the 
element of distrust should be added. Rus- 
sia distrusts international agencies such as 
the United Nations because the West can 
outvote the Communists. The West dis- 
trusts Moscow, period. It cannot forget the 
Russian record, especially under Stalin—ag- 
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gression, political penetration, and broken 
agreements. It can make agreements of a 
vital nature only if they are enforcible or 
if inspection is such as to sound a warning 
when they are about to be broken. 

Russia isn’t going to permit German uni- 
fication under conditions that would bring 
East Germany back into the Western fold; 
it will not free the satellites nor will it per- 
mit any change that would encourage defec- 
tion. The West is not going to disband 
NATO, SEATO, or other defense arrange- 
ments. The United States will not get 
out of Korea and Formosa, nor pull out of 
Germany or Europe nor dismantle its ring of 
bases. 

These are settled policies so why should 
they be allowed to hamper negotiations on 
arms control? 

It is pretty evident that the Russians are 
dedicated to preserving and expanding the 
Communist world as a viable, persisting so- 
ciety, and that they believe superior, or at 
least equal military power is a necessity for 
promoting the morale of its members and 
winning the respect of the neutralists. 

The West also wants the morale-sustaining 
influence of military power and, knowing 
that Moscow has world ambitions politically 
and economically, will not tolerate a weak- 
ness that might tempt the Russians to back 
up their ambitions with armed power. The 
West—or at least the United States—is 
not quite ready to separate Russian arms 
and Russian ideological and trade aims 
enough to negotiate an arms agreement 
independently. 

So in the Eisenhower-Bulganin exchanges 
there is a lot of emphasis on peace, po- 
litical and moral issues, and the horrors 
of nuclear war, but no vigorous demand that 
the powers get right down to the “brass 
tacks” of overall arms control and the com- 
plete end to the arms race. There is great 
caution because there is the overriding ques- 
tion of survival. The system of government, 
and trade methods are so far apart that 
there is still some experimenting to be done 
to prove that the free world and Commu- 
nist can coexist peacefully and without re- 
curring friction that may be contained only 
by the sobering influence of armed power. 

If Washington and Moscow can agree on 
a conference to deal with small issues, a 
gradual improvement in relations might lead 
to bigger things. But the outlook now war- 
rants no hope that the powers will get down 
to the meat of the disarmament question. 

Were it possible for the powers to drop 
side issues, slash armaments, and implement 
the United Nations articles designed to pre- 
vent any war, it is likely that most of the 
East-West issues would work themselves out 
in time. There would be no Russian Army 
to intimidate Europe and no United States 
foreign bases, if military units were cut to 
the necessities of internal order-keeping and 
the enforcement of international peace were 
turned over to the U. N. But nobody seems 
in a hurry now to get back to the ideals 
of 1945. 


Rights Ignored in New York Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 
- DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article by David Lawrence: 
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RicHtTs IGNORED IN New YorK STRIKE 


WASHINGTON, December 19.—The_ su- 
preme law of the land, which requires the 
States to give equal protection .to all 
citizens, has been obstructed and State laws 
have been violated for more than a week in 
New York City by an organized group. 
Four leaders of the group were in jail for 
contempt of court, but the remainder of the 
organization kept on violating the law of 
the State of New York and obstructing the 
equal protection clause of the Federal 
Constitution. 

Public transportation—an important 
function of the New York City govern- 
ment—is supposed to be furnished to all 
citizens who care to avail themselves of 
their rights as citizens. There is no right 
on the part of any labor union or any other 
organization of employees to strike against 
the government of the city of New York. 
Employees may quit work as individuals, 
but concerted action by a group of em- 
ployees or labor leaders which Causes other 
city employees to stop working is not per- 
missible under the laws of New York State. 

Why were the voices silent which called 
so loudly for Federal troops to be sent to 
Arkansas to enforce the law of the land? 

Why did the mayor of the city of New 
York acquiesce in the violation of civil 
rights? 

Why has the Governor of New York State 
countenanced the willful disregard of a 
State law by an organized group? 

This law specifically prohibits any strikes 
by civil service employees, such as those 
working for the City Transit Authority. 
Under the doctrine applied in Little Rock, 
if the State authorities allegedly do not en- 
force the laws nor guarantee equal protec- 
tion of citizens, there is supposed to be a 
case for the use of Federal troops. But 
nobody has advocated any such program 
with respect to the New York City strike. 

Even if Federal troops were not considered 
necessary, as they were in Little Rock, to 
coerce obedience, the use of State troops to 
help operate transportation facilities in 
emergencies is in accord with precedent. 

There is no question about the obligation 
of the Governor and of’the mayor to enforce 
the civil rights of the citizens and to give 
them public transportation. To deny this to 
the citizens who cannot afford taxicabs for 
long distances every day, or who do not own 
their own automobiles, is to discriminate as 
between classes of citizens. 

Then why was the law of the State of New 
York and the constitutional principle of 
“equal protection” not enforced? 

Two reasons may be advanced. One is 
that a substantial amount of local sentiment 
is sympathetic with the grievances of the 
strikers. Another is that neither Mayor 
Wagner, Democrat, who has ambitions to at- 
tain higher office, nor Governor Harriman, 
another Democrat, who aspires to the presi- 
dency, wants to alienate labor-union votes 
in the future by doing anything now which 
could be construed later by political oppon- 
ents as “strike busting.” 

Only 3 months ago Governor Faubus of 
Arkansas was bitterly condemned in the 
Northern States for allegedly being moti- 
vated by political ambition for a third term 
when he recognized local sentiment at Little 
Rock and ordered out State troops to prevent 
violence at the Central High School there. 
Then the Federal Government took over and 
today still maintains “federalized” National 
Guard men at the same school so as to up- 
hold the “supreme law of the land” in the 
form of a district court order. 


* In the New York City subway-strike situ- 


ation there was involved an order from the 
State courts to the union leaders, holding 
them in contempt for interfering with pub- 
lic transportation, 
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But none of the so-called liberal 
demanded the impeachment of the 
officials for dereliction of duty in failing to 
enforce the law of the State or the 
Constitution as against labor agitators, 

Virtually nothing was heard in New Yor 
about “the majesty of the law.” It 
to be a case of the majesty of the strikers 
and the humble submission by law-enfores. 
ment authorities, State and Federal, ag the 
law of the State of New York and the 
visions of the Federal Constitution are 
openly transgressed. 


Protection Against Foreclosure of FHA. 
Insured Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur$day, February 13, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say a few words about a bill] 
recently introduced, the purpose of 
which is to prevent foreclosure of FHA- 
insured homes in cases where the owner- 
mortgagor is in financial straits because 
of unemployment or other reasons be- 
yond his control. 

Since the_ inception of the FHA pro- 
gram in 1934, approximately 4 million 
Americans have purchased homes under 
the favorable terms made possible by 
FHA mortgage insurance. At the present 
time, Mr. Speaker, it is estimated that 
payments are still being made on nearly 
2 million of these FHA homes and that 
the original mortgage on these homes 
averaged $7,000. 

The purpose of these figures and sta- 
tistics is to show that the vast major- 
ity of homes purchased under the FHA 
program are owned or, more important, 
are being purchased by families of mod- 
erate means and income. 

The object of the bill which I have 
introduced today, Mr. Speaker, is to give 
these families a greater measure of pro- 
tection against unemployment and los 
of income than the Federal Housing Att 


-presently calls for. Put another way, the 


purpose of my bill is to give purchasers 
of FHA homes the same kffid of protet- 
tion against foreclosure that is written 
into the GI home-loan program. ‘ 

Under the GI program, Mr. Speaker, 
the purchaser or holder of a mortgage 
has no reason to take immediate fore 
closure action against a veteran whos 
in default. He knows that the law e 
tects him against loss of principal aid 
interest—even though he allows the vé- 
eran to continue in default of his mor 
gage. 

The purchaser or holder of an FHA 
mortgage has no such assurance. 
contrary, he knows that the 
Housing Administration is pre 
from reimbursing him for interest = 
from date of default to date of pr 
For this reason, as well as others, @ 
is considerably more economic P 
upon the holder of an FHA mo 
to bring prompt foreclosure proc 
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against an owner in default than there 
is on the holder of a GI mortgage. 

The bill which I have introduced to- 
day would authorize the FHA Commis- 
sioner, at his discretion, to acquire an 
FHA loan in default by issuing deben- 
tures to the lender for the unpaid 
amount of the loan. The FHA Com- 
missioner would be authorized te act on 
any case where he believes that the 
homeowner in default has a good chance 
of ultimately getting back on his feet 

mically. 

This bil] does not pretend to be a final 
answer to the problem. It is introduced 
in an effort to direct timely attention to 
a problem of increasing seriousness to 
mounting thousands of unemployed citi- 
gens who are threatened with the loss 
of their homes through foreclosure. 





Integration’s Fallacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
Selma Times-Journal, Selma, Ala. 

This editorial is well-written, is mést 
comprehensive, and presents in a 
straightforward manner the crux of the 
South’s position in regard to the inte- 
gration of public schools. I commend 
it highly to the reading of Mémbers of 
the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

THE FALLACY OF INTEGRATION 


Viewing the continuing picture of violence 
and disorder at integrated John Marshall 
Junior High School, in Brooklyn, which has 
brought rapings and knifings, and a reign of 
terror of such proportions that the principal 
of the institution has committed suicide, 
Southerners cannot help but wonder why 
speedy action is not taken to give adequate 
protection to pupils forced to endure a 
highly dangerous situation simply to ad- 
vance sociological theories which never have 
prevailed in acid tests of practice. 

If the use of Federal troops to protect from 
Violence nine Negro pupils at a school in 
Little Rock was justified, certainly there is 

tion for similar action to assure the 

safety of large numbers of students, both 

white and black, against depredations by a 
um minority in Brooklyn. 

But, of course, public officials are not 
likely to view the matter in that light, be- 
cause they are more interested in seizing 
Political advantage than in advancing the 
Teal causes of individual freedom. 

The fact that the foreman of a Brooklyn 
stand jury investigating disorders had pro- 
Posed a white boycott of the school until 
adequate protection is given all students 

tes that Northerners are discovering 
contact with the racial problem 
What the South learned long ago from simi- 
lar experience, 


_ That is, integration simply is a theory 
Se Wilt uot wock bb & meee Uaak one 
Negtoes progress most, with less friction, in 


Own schools and under direction of 
own educational leaders. 
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It is not an indictment of the Negro race 
to take this attitude. 

Instead, it is a tribute to record that many 
of them have come so far, so fast, that they 
now are able to assume a major share of the 
responsibility of development of their fel- 
lows, along lines ef racial pride and in an 
atmosphere which encourages their will to 
progress instead of fanning resentment and 
hestility by exposure to prohibitive com- 
petition. 

At the end of the War Between the States, 
@ bankrupt South, sorely tried by the op- 
pressions of reconstruction, tried integra- 
tion in the schools, but it did not work. 
Neither Negroes nor whites benefited by it, 
and the system was discarded because of 
practical, rather than political, considera- 
tions. 

For a long time, Negroes admittedly were 
shortchanged educationally, but this was 
because the South had little money for 
schools, and the liberated blacks were con- 
tributing practically none of it in the form 
of taxes. 

As the economic picture brightened, 
Negroes got a substantial share of educa- 
tional expenditures, and the point has been 
reached in many parts of the South where 
their school facilities not only equal but 
exceed those for whites. 

The net result has been that in the seg- 
regated South, Negroes enjoy economic op- 
portunities far beyond those enjoyed by 
members of their race anytime and any- 
where in history. 

There are more Negro property owners, 
business operators and Cadillac drivers in 
the South than anywhere else in the world. 
In Alabama alone, there are more Negro 
teachers and college presidents than in any 
three large States of the East. 

The racial system of the South has been 
proven, and it works. The racial theory 
system of the North now is collapsing under 
the weight of natural antipathies bred by 
unnatural relations, and only chaos can re- 
sult from pursuit of it. 

In consequence, time alone is the only 
factor required to completely demonstrate 
the fallacy of sociological preachments of a 
political Supreme Court, abandoning written 
law to base its verdicts upon the theories of 
a Swedish Communist. 





France Has Dealt a Blow to Arab Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “France Has Dealt a Blow to Arab 
Peace,” which appeared in the February 
11, 1958, issue of the Courier-Journal, 
of Louisville, Ky.: 


The long tragedy of France in Algeria is 
not likely to be eased or ended by such in- 
cidents as’ Saturday’s bombing of a Tunisian 
border town. The most devoted friends of 
France must cringe from seeing an enlight- 
ened and humane nation permit its troops 
to bomb and machine gun defenseless civil- 
ians from the air. 

The French claim that they took such ex- 
treme action to wipe out an anti-aircraft in- 
stallation that had fired on their planes and 
to put an end to border raids by Algerian 
rebels. Nevertheless, the attack took place 
on Saturday, a market day when thousands 
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of people had thronged into the village of 
Sakiet. Many of these people were Algerian 
refugees come to receive Red Cross handouts 
of food and clothing. 

Under such eircumstances it was inevita- 
ble that mamy women and children should be 
among the victims. And no matter how ra- 
tionally the French explain that Algerian 
rebels receive aid and comfort from Tunisia 
and must be punished, the mute, innocent 
victims of such raids are a horrible reminder 
to the werld of pacification techniques 
most of us had deemed mercifully obsolete. 

France has received much sympathy and 
support in its Algerian problem. Thought- 
ful people have recognized that the story is 
not nearly so simple as Algerian sympathiz- 
ers have made it appear, nor is a solution 
as near to hand as the rebel organizations 
like to claim. There are Communist med- 
diing and encouragement, Communist money 
and arms available to the various rebel 
fronts, and these have killed far more of 
their Moslem brethren who disagreed with 
them than of their nominal oppressors, the 
French colons. 

The French have received moral support 
from their allies in the U. N., where Algerian 
national-front speakers have sought to raise 
the issue. They have received tangible sup- 
port in the form of a huge loan of $655,- 
250,000 made possible by cooperation among 
the International Monetary Fund, the United 
States and the European Payments Union. 


The French have a serious obligation, in 
their turn, to seek to soften Arab-western 
tensions. The raid across the Tunisian bor- 
der, no matter what expediency is served by 
it, can only inflame anger, further alienate 
one of the few Moslem leaders who has 
openly allied himself with the West, and 
provide rich encouragement for Communist 
divisive efforts. 

It is hard to see what can have been 
gained, other than a demonstration of naked 
force, in the Sakiet raid. But the cautious 
processes of good will and real pacification 
have suffered a serious blow. 





For 12 Years No One Realized Air Force 
and Navy Planes Were Alike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Greenville News, 
Greenville, S. C., Sunday, February 9, 
1958: 

Datias, February 8.—An employee of the 
Air Force got a $3,700 bonus yesterday be- 
cause a suggestion he made has saved: the 
Government about $5 million in 2 years. 

William H. Hermes, engine inspector as- 
signed to the Southwest Airmotive Corp. 
here won the cash award for discovering that 
the Air Force and the Navy had been flying 
the same type of light bomber for 12 years 
without realizing that parts of the planes 
were interchangeable. 

Hermes said that when he was working for 
the Air Force in Miami 3 years ago, the serv- 
ice announced it had run out of engine cyl- 
inders for its B—25. 

The B-25 is a World War II ship now used 
for basic pilot training and transport fly- 
ing. Engines for the B-25 are no longer 
built. 
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“The Government was paying about $350 
per cylinder for B-25 engines. Each engine 
has 14 cylinders, and it was thought fer a 
time that a huge contract would have to be 
let to begin building the cylinders again,” 
Hermes said. 

“T found that the Navy was using the same 
engine in its version of the B-25, and had 
so many extra cylinders that they were being 
sold as surplus scrap for $3.50 each. 

“The Navy cylinders were listed by a dif- 
ferent stock number,” he explained. 

Hermes suggested the Navy’s surplus cyl- 
inders be sent to the Air Force. Supply of- 
ficials at the Pentagon.told Hermes his idea 
had saved taxpayers $3 million in the first 
year because a new manufacturing contract 
did not have to be let. 





Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the R&c- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., setting forth the 
fact that they have available money for 
scholarships in colleges in the United 


States: 
Wacnuovia BANK & Trust Co., 

Winston-Salem, N. C., February 11, 1958. 
The Honorable HERBERT C. BONNER, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BONNER: May I take just a mo- 
ment out of your busy day to discuss the 
proposed Federal aid to education bill. 

Having served as president of the North 
Carolina Foundation of Church-Related Col- 
leges, it has been my privilege to make a 
careful study of the work that this and 
similar foundations in 40 other States 
are doing. Frankly, it has been enlightening 
and tremendously encouraging to see the 
real and sustaining interest of our industrial 
leaders in coming to the rescue of non-tax- 
supported colleges. This is exemplified in 
our State by the following amounts that we 
have raised: 


alte Gh GUE uch adi acinar $10, 065. 00 
9008; "OO G6. no ccck cc kts 63, 075. 00 
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180, 144. 03 
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By the end of our fiscal year, April 1, we 
hope and expect to have raised $250,000. Al- 
ready for the fiscal year 1958-59, just 2 
of our supporters have pledged a total of 
$125,000 in the hope that we can reach the 
expected goal of a half-million dollars. 

While you wont have time to read the en- 
closed pamphlet, at a glance you will see 
how the national concerns doing business 
in North Carolina are displaying their in- 
terest. In talking to businessmen, I find 
they are intensely interested in undergird- 
ing the work of these 26 junior and senior 
colleges in North Carolina. They are deter- 
mined that no longer shall the faculties of 
these colleges, by the meager salaries they 
receive, continue to underwrite the fine 
educational service these colleges are 
rendering. 

With the tremendous and increasing in- 
terest of the various churches who operate 
these non-tax-supported schools, the ever- 
increasing interest of the industrialists .in 


supporting them in a substantial way, and — 
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then, as you know, our State is doing a fine 
job with our tax-supported colleges. 

Now as to encouraging qualified students 
to get a college education, here at the Wa- 
chovia we have over 10 funds totaling 
approximately a quarter-million dollars 
which have never yet been fully utilized by 
qualified boys and girls desiring a college 
education. As chairman of the American 
Bankers Association Fund for Education in 
Economics, we are meeting in New York this 
week to consider how a fund of three-quar- 
ter million dollars can best be utilized in 
the preparation of promising young men and 
women for a business career. Although a 
number of universities and colleges through- 
out the country have been advised that the 
income from this fund is available for stu- 
dent loans, only a very few have seen fit to 
take advantage of it. Frankly, in my opin- 
ion, there are so many loan and scholarship 
funds throughout the country that no prop- 
erly qualified young man or woman would 
have the slightest difficulty in getting such 
assistance as is needed in securing just as 
much education as he or she can take ad- 
vantage of. 

Surely we are placing enough burden on 
Uncle Sam without running to the Federal 
Government for this proposed help, 

With esteem. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD G. STOCKTON. 





Nobel Prize Winner Echoes Commie Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Mirror of Wednesday, 
February 12, 1958: 

NoBEL PrRIzE WINNER ECHOES COMMIE LINE 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, February 11.—Senate leaders 
are becoming increasingly curious about Dr, 
Linus Carl Pauling, the American Nobel 
prize winner who fathered the now-famous 
petition for a ban against all nuclear-bomb 
tests. The petition opposes official United 
States policy, echoes the Soviet line, calls for 
no international inspection or controls. 

There is, of course, nothing illegal, im- 
moral, or unseemly about the act of peti- 
tioning. The first amendment to the Con- 
stitution guarantees the right to petition 
the Federal Government. 

But there are petitions and petitions; and 
when Soviet Premier Bulganin in his latest 
letter to President Eisenhower uses the 
Pauling petition to make effective anti- 
United States propaganda, it raises some 
searching questions. 

For one, who is Dr. Pauling and what is 
his background? His achievements on the 
scientific level are indeed impressive. Aside 
from copping the Nobel prize, he is chairman 
of the chemistry and engineering division of 
the University of California, and former 
president of the American Chemical Society. 

But unhappily, he has been using his 
scientific eminence as a springboard for play- 
ing a leading role in the pro-Communist 
peace movement in the United States. 

According to a report of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities: Dr. Paul- 
ing is primarily engrossed in placing his 
scientific attainments at the service of a 
host of organizations which have in common 


, average $10 per signature. 
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their complete subservience to the Commy. 
nist Party, U. S. A. and the Soviet Union, 
Professor Pauling has not deviated gq _ * 
breadth from this pattern of loyalty to the 
Communist cause since 1946. 

The list of Dr. Pauling’s pro-Co: 
associations is long and lethal. To cite but 
a few: He was a sponsor of the Comm 
inspired Scientific and Cultural Conf 
for World Peace; he signed a public State. 
ment attacking United States po in 
Korea; he signed statements in behalf of the 
i1 Communist leaders convicted under the 
Smith Act; he supported the Hollywood Ten, 

He signed a call for a new trial for Morton 
Sobell, codeféndant with the. convicted 
atomic espionage agents, Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg; he was a vice president of the 
red World Federation of Scientific w. 
he addressed the National Lawyers 
cited as the foremost legal bulwark of the 
Communist Party. : 

This is the Dr. Linus Pauling who com. 
posed the petition praised by Premier Byl- 
ganin, and collected the signatures of 9,935 
scientists from 44 countries, among them 216 
Soviet scientists and 101 members of the 
United States National Academy of Sciences, 

This is the Dr. Pauling who presented his | 
petition to the Secretary General of the 
U. N., Mr. Hammarskjold. 

Assembling such a petition is no simple 
matter and cannot be carried out by a sin- : 
gle individual. The sheer mechanics would 
require the services of a highly coordinated 
international machine. ] 

Query: Which organizations or individuals } 
helped Dr. Pauling in his worldwide opera 
tion? 

Also, such a petition costs money; lots of 

Experts tell me that the expense would 
It is certainly 
not amiss for a congressional committee to 
inquire who raised the necessary $100,000, 
if not Moscow, who was the anonymots N 
angel? N 

Congress also might ask Dr. Pauling how | 
he would explain the quick use of his peti- 
tion by the Soviet propaganda factories. It H 
was indeed a smooth operation, obviously 
prepared long in advance. Two days after 
Dr. Pauling handed his petition to the Ne 
U. N., the international Communist appara- 
tus sprang into action through its chain of 
radio commentators. 

And so it went, from east Germany to © 
Yugoslavia and then to Budapest, all croak- OL 
ing the same song, praising Pauling’s pet 
tion, attacking the United States. ’ 

The Hungarians gave the show away. 
Radio Budapest lauded Dr. Pauling for hi | 
initiative’ and charged that only the | 
warped minds of the congressional commit- 
tees and the FBI would see the petition # 
part of a Communist conspiracy. 
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Not Understood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
der permission to extend my remaf 
include a splendid poem sent to! 
Mr. Maury Goldsmith, of 
Mass., chairman of the interfaith 
by the National 
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The poem follows: 
Not UNDERSTOOD 


creep 


Not understood. 
sions 
die— 

Not understood. 
visions 


sion, 


the age— 
Not understood. 


show 


go— 
Not understood. 


96 HEFE FERRERS FRACEREP See Ts T es Sere = 


us 


ould Destroy long years of friendship and estrange 
us 
- As on our soul there falls a. freezing. 
900, blight— 
nous Not understood. 
Not understood. How many breasts are 
how aching 
peti- For lack of sympathy. Ah, day by day 
3. it How many cheerless, lonely hearts are break- 
ously ing; 
after How many noble spirits pass away— 
the Not understood. 
wa Oh, God! That men would see a little 
} clearer, 
Or judge less harshly when they cannot 
ry to see! 
roak- Oh God! That men would draw a little 
peti- Fl nearer 
: one another! They’d be nearer Thee. 
away. And understood. 
or his 
“the 
nmit- 





Pure Bunk 





_ HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 


PurE BunK 
(By Andrew M. Rowley) 





The depth to this poem is inspira- 
tional, particularly in its appeal for un- 
ding among men and women. 


Not understood. We move along asunder; 
Our paths grow wider and the seasons 


Along the years, we marvel and wonder 
Why life is life, and then we fall asleep— 


Not understood. We gather false impres- 


And hug them closer as the years go by. 
Till virtues often seem to us transgressions; 
And thus men rise and fall and live and 


Not understood. Poor souls with stunted 


Oft measure giants by the narrow gage. 
The poisoned shafts of falsehood and deri- 


Are oft impelled ‘gainst those who mold 


Not understood. The secret springs of action 
Which lie beneath the surface and the 


Are disregarded. With self-satisfaction 
We judge our neighbors, and they often 


Not understood. How trifies often change 


The thoughtless sentence or the fancied 


Statements by Mayors on Gas Bill Are 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
the following newspaper article 
appeared in the Tulsa Tribune, 
Monday, February 10, 1958, entitled 
paitements by Mayors on Gas Bill Are 
Bank,” by Andrew M. Rowley: 
BY MAyors On Gas BILL ARE 


~ The United States Mayors’ Committee on 
Natural. Gas Legislation has issued a pam- 
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phiet entitled “Congress Should Reject the 
Harris-O’Hara Gas Price Increase Bill.” In 
all my many years in the newspaper busi- 
ness I never have read anything containing 
such asinine statements, such absolutely 
and obviously false claims, and such mis- 
leading propaganda as this pamphlet pre- 
pared by a committee representing more 
than 60 American municipalities. 

The mayors even change the name of the 
bill which has been introduced in Congress. 
This bill is simply to relieve natural gas 
producers without interest in interstate 
transportation facilities, from public utility 
type of control when they are not public 
utilities and not permitted the benefits 
which are granted public utilities—such as 
protection from competition. Instead of 
calling the bill by its proper name—Harris- 
O’Hara—the mayors Call it the Harris-O’Hara 
gas price increase bill. But, it is when they 
try to justify this new name they make false 
and ridiculous statements. The very first 
sentence of the pamphlet proves just what 
I mean. 

The first sentence says “Passage of the 
Harris-O’Hara natural gas bill, now pending 
before Congress, will cost more than 27 
million gas-consuming families $1 billion 
a year in increased rates.” There is not any 
qualification at all in the statement. It is 
put out as a fact. 

In a table trying to justify such a ridicu- 
lous statement, the mayors list increases 
in gas prices to consumers if rates are raised 
10 cents per thousand cubic feet by pro- 
ducers at the wellhead. Such an increase, 
the mayors say, would increase consumer gas 
bills by $649,318,500 a year. An increase of 
15 cents per thousand cubic feet would in- 
crease gas bills of consumers, they say, by 
$973,978,800 a year. 

The mayors did not say this in their 
pamphlet but I figure from their own table 
that an increase $1 per 1,000 cubic feet in 
prices of natural gas at the wellhead, would 
increase consumer gas bills by approximately 
$644 billion a year. 

It is just as logical to figure gas prices 
would go up $1 per thousand cubic feet in 
a@ year as to say or figure it would go up 10 
cents or 15 cents per thousand. 

The average price of natural gas at the 
wellhead, or price paid the producer of 
natural gas, in the United States at time the 
figures now being used were effective now 
being used were effective (from 1954 to 1956) 
was 10.1 cents per thousand cubic feet. The 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
instructing the Federal Power Commission 
to take over control and regulation of prices 
at the wellhead, or of the producer, of all 
natural gas which eventually entered into 
interstate commerce, was issued June 7, 
1954. 

For 130 years, natural gas had been pro- 
duced and sold by producers in the United 
States without any Federal control or reg- 
ulation. It took 130 years for natural gas 
producers to get their price at the wellhead 
up to the average of 10.1 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. 

Fredonia, N. Y., was lighted with natural 
gas in 1824. That gas was produced near 
Fredonia and sold to the distributor there. 

Could anything be more false or ridiculous 
than a statement by supposedly intelligent 
mayors of 60 large cities—maybe they are 
just wardheeler politicians and not supposed 
to be intelligent—that passage of the Harris- 
O'Hara gas bill would result in producers 
raising their wellhead prices of natural 
gas 150 percent in a year? 

That is exactly what the leading sentence 
in their pamphlet says, although their table 
shows even the 150 percent raise in prices 
would mean an increase a little short of the 
billion dollars they claim. 

In the first place, producers cannot in- 
crease their prices whenever higher costs of 
operations or other conditions might make 
them desire to offset these higher costs of 
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operations. Most producers of natural gas, 
selling to interstate pipeline companies, are 
bound as to prices for a period of 20 years. 

A pipeline company cannot afford to in- 
vest $75 million or more in a natural gas 
pipeline unless it is assured of an adequate 
supply of gas over a period which would 
permit it to get back its investment, or 
nearly so. 

Consequently, most contracts for the sale 
of natural gas are for 20 years with pro- 
visions contained therein as to prices over 
that period. 

The mayors’ pamphlet states “The bill is 
@ gas price increase measure and leaves the 
consumer unprotected.” 

That is a deliberate untruth. 

The bill is not in any sense a decontrol 
measure, The Federal Power Commission 
will still control wellhead prices of natural 
gas. The bill simply relieves natural gas 
producers from the public utility type of 
rate setting. The bill provides regulation 
of prices by the FPC on the basis of reason- 
able market value. The welfare of the con- 
sumer is protected adequately in the Harris- 
O'Hara bill. 

The fact is, a segment of the petroleum 
industry and some Members of Congress, op- 
pose the Harris-O’Hara bill because it re- 
tains provisions giving FPC control of prices. 

The bill also provides that every new gas 
contract must be published in the Federal 
Register before approved by the FPC, there- 
by permitting everyone to consider it and 
to file any objections they may have to its 
approval. 

The mayors’ pamphlet states “The pro- 
ducers’ price plus pipeline tranmission 
charges are a substantial element in the dis- 
tributors’ costs.” 

I'll bet the mayor of Providence, R. I., who 
is a member of the committee which issued 
this most misleading pamphlet, had his 
tongue in his cheek and his fingers crossed 
when he let that statement pass. 

Residential consumers of natural gas in 
Providence paid $3.64 per thousand cubic feet 
of natural gas in 1953, the latest period for 
which I have figures. This was a few months 
before natural-gas producers were placed 
under Federal control in the matter of prices 
by the Supreme Court. 

Consumers paid $3.64 a thousand for the 
same gas for which the distributor paid 523 
cents. So, the distributor received $3.117 
more for each thousand feet he distributed 
in a town about the size of Tulsa than he 
paid for the gas. This was 31 times what 
the producer got for that same gas. The 
producer was paid 10.1 cents a thousand 
cubic feet by the transporter who bought the 
gas from the producer at the wellhead and 
transported it to Providence where he sold it 
to the distributor for 52.3 cents and who, in 
turn sold it to his residential customers for 
$3.64. 

But the mayor of Providence and the 
United States Senator from Rhode Island are 
vigorous in their efforts to saddle the little 
independent natural-gas producer with Fed- 
eral control and regulation when their own 
constituents in Providence pay 36 times as 
much for their gas as the little producer 
receives for the same gas. And, remember 
this, the producer does not get all of that 
10.1 cents. He must pay a royalty of one- 
eighth of that amount to the landowner or 
royalty holder. 

We feel more publicity should be given to 
this matter of such wide difference between 
the price paid the producer of natural gas 
and the charge made to the consumer. We 
are sure if citizens of Providence were told 
they were paying $3.64 a thousand cubic 
feet for natural gas for which the producer 
was paid ohly 10.1 cents, they would ask 
their mayor, the member of the committee 
which issued the pamphlet, “How Come?” 
The mayor might have trouble explaining 
his position. And, all the other 60 mayors, 
also. 
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Danes Score United States Shipping 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, an article recently appeared in 
the Journal of Commerce stating that 
Danish shipowners will tell the. United 
States Government that they resent the 
idea of new subsidies to American ship- 
ping as outlined by President Eisen- 
hower in his budget message. The ar- 
ticle states that the shipowners consider 
it dangerous to Danish shipping if Con- 
gress grants the President’s request and 
that they have asked the Foreign Minis- 
try and the Ministry of Commerce to 
convey their views to our Government. 

This may be a good time to briefly 
review our program which involves 
budget requests for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, for $160 million for 
the construction differential subsidy and 
$120 million for the operating differen- 
tial subsidy. Quite possibly the Danish 
shipowners who do not know what our 
program is nor why it is necessary to us. 

We usually have about 1,200 ships in 
operation under the American flag. 
They carry about 20 percent of the 
cargoes and passengers moving in our 
trade with foreign countries. About 300 
of these vessels are involved in our sub- 
sidized operations and are restricted by 
- contract as to their operations, their 
availability to the Government in case 
of emergency, and to the amount of 
profit that they may earn without com- 
pletely repaying our Government for 
any subsidy involved. The other Amer- 
ican-flag ships are in unrestricted trade 
and can go and come as they please. 

Two wars and more have taught us 
that we must have a shipbuilding and 
repair industry. Our subsidized opera- 
tors compete with foreign flag ships. 
Our operators are required to buy ships 
built in the United States. American 
standards of living and wages are higher 
than foreign standards and our costs of 
building in United States yards are about 
80 percent higher than foreign costs. To 
keep an industry essential in wartime, 
in an operating condition during peace- 
time, we require that the American op- 
erator should buy his ship in an Amer- 
ican yard. We provide, however, that 
he shall contribute only an amount 
equal to the price that he would pay a 
foreign yard at which his foreign com- 
petitor might buy a similar ship and 
our Government makes up the differ- 


ence in cost under our construction dif- 


ferential subsidy program. 

The same wars taught us that we 
could not depend on foreign shipping 
during wartime. World War I and II 
were lengthened and almost lost for 
want of ships. We know from bitter ex- 
perience that we must have a substantial 
fieet of passenger and. cargo vessels 
owned, operated and sailed by Ameri- 
cans for our own security and for the 
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preservation of our peacetime trade. All 
other ships failed us during those two 
wars as they were withdrawn from our 
use by their own governments or were 
lost in action. 

Our subsidized ships are required to 
run on designated routes with American 
crews. American sailors require Amer- 
ican wages and standards of living. If 
they cannot get them at sea, they will 
stay ashore to get them. Our Govern- 
ment required that our operators use 
American sailors and to pay that por- 
tion of the wages and laber costs which 
equals those of his foreign competitor 
with our operating differential subsidy 
making up the difference. 

In other words, our American operator 
gets his ship at the price that his foreign 
competitor pays for the foreign-built 
ship and our American operator hires an 
American crew at the same rate that a 
Danish competitor might hire his. From 
that point on, the American operator is 
on his own and must compete for what 
he gets. 

Without the participation of our Gov- 
ernment in our shipping industry, Amer- 
ican operators would be run off the sea 
by their low-cost foreign competitors. 
With that participation our operators 
stay in business and we preserve in 
healthy condition two industries essen- 
tial to our security and trade. In every 
recent war the American-flag merchant 
marine has been an essential arm of our 
Defense Establishment and has contri- 
buted equally to the preservation of our 
freedom, and, incidentally, to the free- 
dom of the rest of the free world, 
including that part in which we find our 
Danish. critics. 

The article to which I refer which ap- 
peared in the Journal of Commerce of 
Friday, January 24, 1958, reads as 
follows: 

Danes Score UNITED States SuHip Sussipy 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK.—Danish shipown- 
ers will tell the United States Government 
they resent the idea of new subsidies to 
American shipping as outlined by President 
Eisenhower in his budget message. 

The Merchant Shipping Press Office said 
Danish shipowners asked the Foreign Min- 
istry. and the Ministry of Commerce to convey 
their views to the United States. The ship- 
owners consider it dangerous to Danish ship- 
ping if Congress grants the President's 
request. 

“These giant subsidies will enable Ameri- 
can shipowners to give uneven competition, 
on an increasing scale, to shipowners in other 
countries who. operate on their own,” the 
shipowners said. “And * * * (this will be) 
detrimental to the ability of Danish shipping 
to earn dollars for the Danish society.” 


Rising Jobless Causes Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 


February 13 


titled “Rising Jobless Causes Concern” 
which appeared in the February 6, 1958, 
issue of the Journal-Enterprise, Provi- 
dence, Ky.: ; 
RIsinc JoBLeEss Causes Concern 


Nothing is to be gained by becoming pan, 
icky as the national total of unemp) 


continues to rise. Nor is anything to pe 


gained by evading this issue. 

Nearly one-third of the Nation's major jp. 
dustrial centers have been designated by the 
Department of Labor as areas of su 
unemployment. These are areas in which 
more than 6 percent of the normal 
force is idle. The Department's. coy. 
ers 149 big industrial centers, of which 45 are 
now labeled surplus labor areas. That 
compares with 24 last November and 19 4 
year ago. 

The importance of these figures should not 
be exaggerated. Unemployment in most of 
the surplus labor areas areas is still consid. 
ered to be moderate. In various ind 
job totals are still at record highs, or not 
much below. Nevertheless, when there are 
nearly 4 million unemployed there is cause 
for concern. 

The point is that a watchful eye should be 
kept on the labor situation. Declining labor 
figures are one of the most trustworthy indi- 
cations of recession. Keeping our 
strong and dynamic is no less important 
than shoring up our defenses with new and 
more terrible weapons. This is soi 
for all citizens, and especially for Congres, 


to bear clearly in mind during the coming | 


months. 


Creeping Conformism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
current attention to education—a matter 
which has been of concern to the = 
of the United States and their ’ 
sentatives for several years—has pr0- 


voked discussion on all phases of the 


subject. ‘ 
It seems increasingly evident that m 
cure-all will offer itself. The d 


of our society and the psychological & | 
fects exercised by those demands extend 


into the field of education. 
I include herewith for the attention 


of the Members of Congress an. editorial ” 


which.makes some pertinent points mer 
iting the attention of those properly col 
cerned with identifying the causes of the 
problems. € 
lems can produce corrections. 
The editorial follows: 
CREEPING CONFORMISM 


We have been noting of late, in our vaglt 
and desultory fashion, the frequency @ 
literary cries of alarm over the 
tendency toward a monotonous conior 
in American life. The general impression ® 
that the n people are a vast om 
of unthinking ‘Sheep who hasten to do 
ever their economic or political 
tell them. The poor consumer is 
by such a barrage of advertisements t 
mechanically steps up to buy wha 
Posterous junk the seller wishes tO 
upon him. 

The process is wholly irrational. 
ment’s refiection would reveal that 
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percent of the advertisements have no ra- 
tional content, but the victim is uncon- 
ly bombarded with the suggestion that 
he is being left behind in the race if he 
does not take advantage of the latest sen- 
sational offer. 

Left behind in what race? We wish we 
knew. It is a race to happiness, to fulfill- 
ment, to a state of ease and unlimited pleas- 
ure. This paradise consists in the possession 
of a certain kind of automobile, house, 
clothes, refrigerator or woman—or man, as 
the case may be. Or perhaps the possession 
of these things is symbolic rather of the 
state of belonging, of having arrived, which 
js the real goal and ultimate bliss. The god- 
like state is attained by the use of the cor- 
rect dentifrices, deodorants, cigarettes, pills, 

, or gluey mixtures to put on the hair. 

The attainment of the goal of this mystic 
cult, however, seems excruciatingly difficult. 
Happiness is always just beyond the reach 
of the most earnest devotee. After he has 

astered his hair, scoured his dentures, and 
gtraitjacketed himself in the surrealistic 
lines thought fitting by the arbitrary gods ef 
fashion, after he has pawned his soul to buy 
the latest and shiniest model of whatever 
he needs to belong among the immortals— 
he finds the models changed and himself 
hopelessly old fashioned and unconformed. 

Thus the passion to look and think and 
act exactly like everybody else becomes in- 
tensified in proportion as the individual 
comes almost but not quite to the ideal. 
The urge, it seems to us, is not to be exactly 
like everybody else, but like the ideal held 
up by the propagandists. But the result is 
the same. Anyone who admits that golf is 
a silly game or that Steve Allen is a crashing 
bore, anyone who voluntarily drives a 5- 
year-old car or lives by choice in a house 
without a picture window is looked upon 
with deep distrust and aversion. 

The present state of things is even more 
amazing when viewed against the back- 
ground of rugged individualism which is 
supposed to have developed this Nation and 
still plays a prominent role in American 
folklore. The ideal of the past was the 
strong, fearless, self-reliant, self-sufficient 
blazer of new trails, scornful of public opin- 
ion and of the conventions of society, con- 
temptuous of all law except that of his 
Own conscience. In his most romantic form, 
he was the Byronic hero, vastly superior to 
the common herd in intellect and imagina- 
tive sensibility, whose greatness was tinged 
with tragedy because it could not be con- 
fined by the prejudices and bigotry of man’s 
puny civilizations. He thirsted after the in- 
timate in knowledge, power and freedom 
and presumed to defy the limitations even of 
his own nature. 

When we were in college and becoming in- 
tellectually enlightened some 20 years ago, 
it-was pointed out to us how essentially un- 
Christian was the philosophy of individual- 
ism. The romantic rebel is essentially pat- 
terned after Lucifer, whose pride would not 
permit him to admit dependence even upon 
God's love. Christianity is basically a reli- 
gion of obedience—a dirty word to the ro- 
mantic individualist. To him it means ser- 
Vility, though to the Christian it means love. 

The day of the romantic rebel, however, 
seems pretty well done. He is being diag- 
Nosed as a hopeless neurotic and given ther- 
apy to adjust himself to the present me- 
— scheme of things. Instead of the 
Pogo revolutionary, we have the new ideal 
‘ond © Organization man, the depersonal- 
ao who exists only to form a part 

machine. The symbol of the romantic 

Was the wild horse, tameless and swift and 
The new symbol should be the ant— 
brainless, industrious, responding 
tically the proper stimuli to keep the 
organization of the state in opera- 
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We are being warned somewhat hysteri- 
cally at present of the need for more scien- 
tists, not to develop the full potential of 
the human personality, but to keep the state 
in the race with Russia for more fantastic 
weapons. We have been informed by our 
President that the security provided by the 
state is the basis for our rights. Our educa- 
tional system is progressing constantly, not 
toward intellectual development, but toward 
conditioning the child for maximum useful- 
ness to the needs of the state. 

The father of an exceptionally bright child 
once consulted us about the problem of keep- 
ing the child’s mind busy. His teacher in 
the parochial school was not concerned with 
developing the child’s mind so much as ad- 
justing him to his environment. For if he 
did not conform to the culture of his com- 
munity, would he not be unhappy? 

We told the father that, ziven these as- 
sumptions, his clear duty lay in making the 
child as unhappy as possible. Anyone who 
conforms to the present American way of life 
is betraying the dignity of man. The Chris- 
tian is supposed to reach happiness through 
conscious, voluntary self-discipline. He is 
false to his heritage if he is content to drift 
with the tide. He must fight with all his 
strength and teach his children to fight 
against the present trend to depersonalize, 
mechanize, and dehumanize mankind, either 
in Russia or in America. 





Pennypinching at the Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include an article by Bob Considine, 
which appeared in the New York 
Journal-American on February 10, 1958, 
with regard to our country’s participa- 
tion in the World’s Fair in Brussels. I 
agree with Mr. Considine that our failure 
to make available the necessary funds 
for the United States to make a real con- 
tribution and a good showing at this 
international exhibition, would be a 
tragic mistake. I wish to call the article, 
which follows, to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House: 

It’s disheartening to see how Congress is 
downgrading our participation in the Brus- 
sels Universal and International Exhibition— 
hereafter known as the Brussels World’s 
Fair. We blow millions of dollars of the 
people’s money on projects rare and unde- 
fined. Suddenly, we nurse pennies in this 
tremendous showcase. 

In a recent letter to Secretary Dulles, 
Howard S. Culman, a first-class American 
who took the job of United States Commis- 
sioner of the Fair for no financial return, 
wrote: 

“* * * Tt is going to make our faces red 
and be most embarrassing and make us look 
rather silly next to the Soviet exhibition. I 
never dreamed up the magic number of $15 
million (the sum originally suggested to 
cover United States participation, as opposed 
to a reported Soviet investment of $70 mil- 
lion). I¢ was given to me by the State De- 
partment as my yardstick when I took over 
the ent. Subsequently, as you know, 
about $1 million more was added through in- 
fiation and taxes in Belgium. 
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PART-TIME EXHIBIT 


“T was definitely advised last August that 
only $12,345,000 would be available, this after 
building plans had been awarded based on a 
$15 million total cost for this exhibition, the 
deadline date for the completion of these 
buildings being the end of this past Decem- 
ber. No business can be run on. such a 
formula. I still can do it for slightly under 
$15 million, but I cannot put on the kind of 
show or exhibition we should put on with 
what has been earmarked, and I cannot make 
commitments with funds I have not got.” 

As things now stand, unless more money 
is forthcoming from Congress our show at 
Brussels will be forced to operate part time. 
We will be blacked out at 6 p. m. while the 
huge Russian exhibit nearby operates until 
closing time—10 o’clock. 

The Russians have actually bought a Bel- 
gian- newspaper, lock, stock and linotype, 
and will publish a daily paper called “Sput- 
nik,” to be distributed to millions of visitors 
during the fair. We have no reply in kind. 

More than $3 million have been slashed 
from the original sum suggested as our mini- 
mum needs there. 

We realize that the congressional cut was 
made in the interest of an all-around and 
laudable economy, a prominent clergyman 
wrote in a memo to the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, which is headed by 
Brooklyn Democrat JOHN ROONEY. 


IT SEEMS TRAGIC 


Yet, it seems tragic that it should happen 
to this project when so much in funds is 
being spent elsewhere—in places where such 
an unusual opportunity does not exist, to get 
across Our case and to bolster the morale of 
our colleagues in the free world, and to 
convince some of the vacillating neutralists. 

We feel certain that if the responsible 
leaders in the House of Representatives 
would but reconsider the whole project in 
the light of the importance not merely of 
exhibiting as at any other fair, but of com- 
bating the Communists, the Soviet imperial- 
istic ideology, they would make a most con- 
siderable contribution to the American 
crusade against godless, enslaving tyranny. 

As Americans we have so much to present 
to the world besides refrigerators, washing 
machines and televisions and .other creature 
comforts. All we need is the chance to do 
it not half-heartily or haphazardly but ade- 
quately and effectively. This is a considera- 
tion which should transcend partisan or per- 
sonal lines. 

But apparently this consideration is not, 
and in this age of sputnik and a quickening 
of the fight for men’s minds we'll be minor 
leaguers in the big show at Brussels. 





Silly Example of Excessive Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker,, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Silly Example of Excessive Se- 
crecy,” which appeared in the January 
31, 1958, issue of the Louisville Times, 
Louisville, Ky.: 

Smtty EXAMPLE OF EXCESSIVE SECRECY 

The Government, according to a report, is 
going to be brave enough to let the Ameri- 
can people know some of the things the 
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Russian people already know. Coming from 
a government so excessively discreet that it 
once put secret labels on bow-and-arrow 
studies and on research on shark repellent, 
this is, we suppose, a victory of sorts. 

For years various governmental agencies 
have been translating Russian scientific 
documents which had been freely published 
in the °Red world. Then the translations 
were stamped secret, and the information 
in them was denied to the bulk of our own 
scientists. 

This was done, according to the Associated 
Press informant, for 3 reasons, 2 of 
which had to do with the cost of producing 
and distributing the translations. Neither 
of these reasons seems valid, but it is the 
third that is so absurd as to be almost 
unbelievable. The third reason the transla- 
tions were marked secret was security. 

OUR SCIENTISTS HAMPERED 

Security from what? The Russians already 
knew we had at least a few people who 
could read Russian. They knew that we 
were in fact translating their scientific pub- 
lications, just as they are translating ours. 
They certainly knew what was in their own 
documents. They knew that we knew that 
they knew all these facts—and if that sen- 
tence sounds confusing to the point of 
idiocy, it is entirely appropriate in this case. 

What, then, was all the security about? 
We haven’t the slightest idea. The only 
practical effect, as far as we can see, is 
that the Government has hampered our own 
scientific program by refusing to let Ameri- 
can scientists know what has been going 
on in the Communist scientific world. 

At long last, the Associated Press has been 
told, this policy is about to be changed. 
The American Government has decided to 
release for public use translations of about 
50,000 Russian scientific documents a year. 
Of course, it will take some time for our 
scientists to peruse these documents to see if 
there is any useful information therein. It 
may be years before some pertinent data will 
be dug out of this mass of material. 

Well, at least a start is being made—as- 
suming the informant is correct. Perhaps 
we should take some comfort out of the old 
line about better late than never, but that 
is poor consolation. 


Speech by John E. Baker, Chairman of 
the Council of Southern Utes, at Tri- 
area Resources Conference of Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Phoenix, Ariz., Janu- 
ary 27, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include in the Recorp the text of 
@ speech given recently at Phoenix, 
Ariz.; by Mr. John E. Baker, who is 
chairman of the Southern Ute Tribal 
Council. Mr. Baker is a personal friend 
of mine and I wish to say that I have the 
greatest confidence in him and in his 
leadership of the tribe. The Southern 
Ute Reservation is located largely 
in southwestern Colorado, centering 
around the town of Ignacio. The tribe 
is governed by the tribal council, whose 
members are elected by their fellow 
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Utes. I believe the entire Southern Ute 

Tribe deserves recognition for the out- 

standing manner in which they have 

gone about solving their problems. The 
tribe still faces many problems, but they 
are following an intelligent program 
which will pay dividends to future gen- 
erations. I believe that Mr. Baker’s 
speech which follows should be required 
reading for those who are sincerely in- 
terested in trying to find practical solu- 
tions to our responsibilities to Indians. 

The Southern Ute plan is one of the 

most forward-looking in the United 

States; and one where, by and large, the 

members of the tribe are cooperating to 

the fullest extent: 

WHaT THE SOUTHERN UTES HAVE DONE AND 
Pitan To Do In PREPARING TO TAKE OVER 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THEIR RESOURCES 

(Speech by John E. Baker, chairman of the 
Council of Southern Utes, at Triarea Re- 
sources Conference of Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Phoenix, Ariz., January 27, 1958) 
Ladies and gentlemen (greeting in the Ute 

language to former conference of Ute Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs employees and present 
conference of Ute employees attending con- 
ference), a friend once told me a story about 
his grandfather, a farmer who has lived a 
long life and a good one. The old gentle- 
man has worked hard when necessary, has 
rested easily when it was time to rest. He 
never has accumulated wealth, but he never 
has gone hungry. 

Once, some years ago, the old gentleman 
was starting to town. He reached in his 
pocket to make sure he had enough money 
to replenish his supply of pipe tobacco and 
ice cream and candy for the youngster, and 
found he had a half dollar. 

“Tom,” he said to his grandson, “I guess 
that as long as a man can reach in his 
pocket and pull out a 50-cent piece, every- 
time he needs one, he doesn’t have much to 
worry about.” 

The old man’s philosophy may have been 
a good one for his way of life, in his time. 
Yet we all know that such an attitude would 
be fatal if we were to follow it in the man- 
agement of tribal affairs. Even as a personal 
code it no longer is very practical. The 
wise man who wishes to eat regularly in 
this day and age will worry much unless he 
knows where he can lay hands on more than 
one 50-cent piece. He won’t sleep well un- 
less he knows where coins No. 2 and No. 3 
and No. 4 are coming from. 

Money is more important and worth less 
today than it ever was before. 
marked recently that the penny and the 
nickel have become so useless they might as 
well stop making them. ,The dime, of 
course, still comes in handy as a screwdriver. 

Now, as Indians, as part-time wards of 
the Government, as a people who for too 
long have known we were regarded as not 
completely responsible, too many of us have 
tended in the past to look forward no further 
than the first 50-cent piece. Too many of 
us have let the Great White Father do all 
the worrying. 

It is obvious the Great White Father is 
tiring of his responsibility. He wants us to 
start worrying for ourselves. And as I un- 
derstand it, that is why we are here today. 
We are here to do some organized worrying 
to find out how we are training ourselves 
to manage our own resources, so that they 
will produce the many 50-cent pieces we 
will need as the years go by. 

This problem is not new to the Southern 
Ute Tribe. I am sure it is not new to many 
of you. If you will bear with me, I will try 
to explain how the Southern Utes have ap- 
proached it. 

First, let me outline briefly the extent of 
our physical resources: 
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The Southerp Utes own some 309,000 
of land. About 287,000 acres are ¢ 
as rangeland; there is stockwater on about 
200,000 acres. 

We also have about 7,000 acres. of farm. 
land under irrigation. We have 
7,000 acres that could be placed under water 
We have water rights sufficient to . 
all land that can be brought under ditches 

The Southern Ute Reservation include 
about 25,000 acres of timberland. 

And last, but far from least, almost alll of 
our reservation has oil and gas possibilities 
More than 200,000 acres already are 
lease, and some gas wells are produ 

Those are our physical resource 
land, farmland, timber, oil, and gas lands 
All of this would seem enough to 
our relatively small tribe of less than § 
persons. Yet, until exploitation of our oj 
and gas lands started about 7 years ago, wy 
were a very poor people. 

Earnings from oil and gas and the pro. 
ceeds of the Ute land claim suit awarded ts 
in 1950 lifted us from poverty to a position 
of wealth. As a tribe, we still have mon 
than $4 million in banks or in the United 
States Treasury. Today, we have that 5. 
cent piece when we need it. 

But-'we have known for some years that 
our present fortune may not last forever, 
The time will come when our oil and gas is 
exhausted. The time may also come whe 
our tribal cash is gone. Then we will be left 
with our rangeland, our farmland, and ow 
timber. These resources will be the same 
resources that we had before the good days 
came to us. 

Our problem, then, has been to use ow 
income and the land claim funds to make ow 
range, farm, and timber land more produc 
tive than it was in the past. That is what 
we are trying to do under the southern Ue 
rehabilitation program. 

This program was written before our land 
claim money was released to us. It took wuss 
long time to write it up. Under it, we are 
working to increase the carrying capacity o 
our range. We are striving to improve th 
production of our farmlands. We plant 
bring more of our potential farmland unde 
water. We have worked out a method fr 
harvesting our timber so that the tribe wil 
be assured a maximum return. 

These projects and others will take mut 
time and much money. It would take mud 
longer than the few minutes allowed met 
explain in detail just what we are doing 
improve our physical resources, and howwW 
are doing it. It is sufficient, I believe, tay 
here that we are financing much of the wor 
ourselves. We are relying on the India 
Service to provide technical guidance, ani 
to finance those projects which are the 
sponsibility of the BIA. 

But I wish to emphasize that the improre 
ment of our physical resources is only pal 
of the goal we seek through the southern 
rehabilitation plan. 

We had those same physical resources 
fore. They returned us less than @ 
living then, because we did not know how 
use them to best advantage. Our big ¢ 
tive therefor under the rehabilitation 
gram is to teach ourselves to become 


* farmers, better stockmen, better m 


We are trying to do more than improve 
land and water resources. We are ti ; 
raise the level of accomplishment of @ 
people. Be 
The rehabilitation plan lists 14 ob: 
steps, or goals. In brief, these call for® 
provement of our family and social life, 
health practices, our education, our 
our land resources, or irrigation system, ® 
roads. The plan provides for an : 
and workable supervised credit program, * 
college scholarships for our young peopl? 
training members of the tribe so that in 
they can take over those tasks now Pp 
by the Indian service, 
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Each step of the rehabilitation plan is de- 

to help fit the individual Indian to 

his own living and fulfill his obligation 

citizen. 

Me son have money, it is comparatively 

to subjugate land and build irrigation 

ditches and dams and roads. It is far more 

difficult to educate people to new values, new 
skills, @ different way of life. 

That is one reason why our program for 
improvement of our physical resources has 
been carried out somewhat more slowly than 
similar programs on other reservations. We 
are trying to build up our people as well 
as our land. 

Let me give an example to show how 
we are proceeding, in comparison with the 

am of another tribe. 

This other tribe—I will not name it—has 
a 2000-acre range-reseeding project under 
way. The tribe has plenty of money; pos- 
sibly more than we have. The Indian Serv- 
ice is supplying the technical help. Private 
contractors are hired to do the work. The 

will be completed within a relatively 
short time. 

But individual Indians have had very lit- 
tle part in the planning. They have had 
little to do with the work itself. And I 
doubt if many members of that tribe have 
a full understanding of what the project is 
all about. 

Now the Southern Utes have a land sub- 
jugation problem. We planned, -at the time 
we wrote our rehabilitation program, to sub- 
jugate 4,000 acres of land at once, as one 
contract project. 

Fortunately, some soil testing and other 
preliminary work that the Indian Service had 
to do was not completed on schedule. Be- 
fore we could let any contracts, we had time 
to think more about the problem and to 
revise our original plans. 

We have started our subjugation program 
now, but on a smaller and much different 
basis than we had first contemplated. In- 
stead of handling it as one big tribal project, 
we are working with individual farmers. 

The tribe put up money to buy a tractor, 
plows, bulldozers, and other equipment. 
Members of the tribe have been trained to 
use that equipment. The project has been 
capitalized as the Tribal Resources Enter- 
prise. 

A farmer who wishes to improve a field, 
or to break up new land in order to bring his 
farm up to an economic unit, comes to the 
enterprise committee. His problems are dis- 
cussed, and Indian Service technicians make 
studies to determine what work is needed and 
what it is likely to cost. The farmer works 
with the enterprise committee members and 
with the technicians. 

Then the farmer goes to the credit com- 
mittee, and with their help he works out a 
financing program. 

The work is done with the enterprise equip- 
ment. The farmer is charged the actual 
cost. He pays for it with money borrowed 
under a supervised credit program or with 
other funds he may have. Several members 
of the tribe thus have gained experience in 
this one subjugation project, which may in- 
Volve only a small acreage. 

The farmer has learned something by 
WorRing with the technicians and the enter- 

committeemen. The enterprise com- 
mitteemen have learned something, in work- 
ing with the technicians. The farmer and 
the credit committee members have learned 
Something, in working out the finance plan. 
And the enterprise employees have learned 
to do a new job. ; 

This same process of education is going on 
Sontinuously, in greater or less degree, in 
a Part of the program. The members of 
a health committee, social service commit- 
oe education committee, val commit- 
* sg learn about problems by helping solve 
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Our program may take longer to complete 
than some others that have been attempted. 
But the tribal leadership is confident that 
when our program is done, the people will 
know the work that has gone into it. They 
will appreciate what has been accomplished. 
And, they will be able to make use of the 
improved farm and rangeland to their own 
profit. 

We will not have a situation such as ex- 
ists on some reservations, where work has 
been confined to the land and the individ- 
ual Indian has been overlooked. I have 
been told there are instances where Indian 
land has been subjugated and placed under 
irrigation, apparently in expectation that 
the Indians would immediately become full- 
fledged, hard-working farmers overnight. 
Instead, the Indians refused to work on the 
new farms. Their lands now are leased to 
white farmers who pocket most of the profit. 
The Indian owners get .only their per capita 
share of the lease money. 

That will not be the case under the South- 
ern Ute plan. The tribe may be broke, 
financially, by the time our task is done. 
We don’t think that will be the case, but 
it is possible. Even though it should hap- 
pen, we think that by that time our in- 
dividual families will be independent, self- 
supporting, able to live without help from 
either the tribal treasury or Indian Service 
advisors. 

That is our goal. I think we will reach 
it. But I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that it will be achieved by Indian ef- 
fort alone. We need and we want the con- 
tinued help of the Indian Service in every 
possible field. Ours is a cooperative venture 
and it must be a cooperative venture if it 
is to succeed. 

We would not have made the strides we 
have achieved so far without the help, first 
the help of Indian Services workers and then 
the help of non-Indian Service agencies. I 
have been told by Bureau of Indian Affairs 
employees that they feel that their work 
with us has been more effective than it has 
been on other reservations, because we gave 
them a better understanding of what we are 
trying to do. Because of the time and 
thought that went into the writing of the 
Southern Ute Rehabilitation plan, both the 
individual Indian and the Indian Service 
worker have a clear map to follow on the 
road to termination or withdrawal. We are 
not traveling in circles in the dark. 

Perhaps Zi have given the impression that 
all always goes smoothly under the Southern 
Ute program. That is not the case. We 
have troubles, we have problems to which we 
haven’t found the answer. Not all our peo- 
ple take an active part in the program. We 
sometimes get discouraged. 

But I believe we all are convinced on this 
point: Advance planning is vital, and that 
advance’ planning must consider the needs 
and the problems of the individual. 

Your human resources are more important 
than your land and water and mineral re- 
sources. Your physical resources will yield 
that continuing stream of 50-cent pieces 
only if your people know how to use the 
land. That is all I have to say and I thank 
you. 
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German Reunification 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Washing- 
ton this week has been host to Mayor 
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Willy Brandt, of Berlin, who is in this 
country on an 11-day visit. 

U. S. News & World Report has this 
to say of Mayor Brandt: 

Mr.. Brandt, whose real name is Herbert 
Frahm, is mayor of West Berlin, president of 
the Upper House of the West German Par- 
liament and chairman of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Berlin. He’s in the United 
States on an 1i-day visit to Philadelphia, 
Washington, Boston, and New York. 

In Germany, 44-year-old Mayor Brandt is 
cited as an example of the “new politician,” 
dynamic and not hidebound, coming to the 
fore in that country. 

Mr. Brandt, who became interested in pol- 

itics when he was 17, had to flee the Ge- 
stapo in 1983. That’s when he changed his 
name. He went to Norway, became a Nor- 
wegian citizen, and established a reputation 
as a journalist, writing under the name he 
now uses. When the Germans invaded Nor- 
way, he escaped political arrest, and prob- 
able death in a concentration camp, by don- 
ning a Norwegian uniform. He was cap- 
tured, but released as a prisoner-of war. 
In 1947, he went to Berlin, became a Ger- 
man citizen again and plunged into journal- 
ism and politics. Last year he was elected 
mayor of Berlin. 
. As mayor, Mr. Brandt says he is “dedicated 
to a higher law than any one group or 
party.” Nevertheless, the Social Democrats 
are looking to him as a likely leader in the 
years to come. 


There follow the views of this remark- 
able man, as set forth in an interview 
by Saul Schraga in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 

Question. Do you believe that German 
unification is a possibility? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. In the foreseeable future? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Under what terms? 

Answer. I don’t know. If anybody would 
have told us in, let’s go 12 years back, to 1946, 
would have told us about all the changes 
in the national developments from 1946 to 
1953, we wouldn’t have believed it. It is 
not realistic to think that from 1958 to 1970 
no further changes will take place. 

Question. Has there been a change in the 
basic fact that Russia will not ever consent 
to a united and rearmed Germany? 

Answer. I’m afraid that there still is no 
considerable change. On the other side, I 
think that there obviously are movements 
within the Communist bloc, that there are 
things going on in the area between Ger- 
many and Russia,.and I wouldn’t think it is 
impossible that one could work out a solu- 
tion. I couldn’t see a solution today. 

Question. Do you think that Germany can 
take its place in the community of nations 
again as long as there are foreign troops on 
its soil? 

Answer. Yes, yes; I think so. Of course, 
every nation will look for a period when it 
is, so to speak, alone in its own home. But 
the example of Berlin shows that one 
shouldn’t overstate this thing which is con- 
nected with foreign troops. We have carried 
through a common defense, so to say, during 
the period of the blockade. By that, as early 
as 1948, 1949, we brought out all those furi- 
ous feelings one way or the other, and we had 
the feeling that we were placed in the same 
boat, the same vessel. 

Question. You are aware, of course, that 
Mr. Kennan, our former Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, has proposed that we withdraw 
our troops in a way that will make it possible 
for the Russians also to withdraw theirs, and 
to allow Germany to have what would in 
effect be a localized militia. What do you 
think of Mr. Kennan’s proposal? 

Answer. I think it should be taken seri- 
ously. I wouldn’t follow all the details that 
Mr. Kennan has expressed in his lecture in 
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Britain. I think it’s very difficult today for 
any European politician to come to a con- 
clusion about these things because there are 
certain factors we don’t know enough about, 
you see. You meet one military expert who 
says that solutions like that may be -possi- 
ble without weakening the system of West- 
ern defense. You meet another one who 
says that solutions like that are quite im- 
possible. 

Question. How do you, yourself, feel? Do 
you feel that in this missile age the defense 
of the front line—and you certainly are in 
the front line—is possible? 

Answer. I think that this depends on a 
lot of details which have to be. discussed 
with experts. I think that what is impos- 
sible—would be impossible for the next 
period—would be a solution by which the 
Americans would retreat from the European 
continent. I think that would bring dis- 
order into the balance of power in that part 
of the world. 

Question. You mean if the 
themselves departed? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Without the Soviet Union also 
leaving? 

Answer. Even if the Soviet Union moved 
back to the Eastern border of Poland and 
the Americans would retreat to their con- 
tinent, that would still be too dangerous a 
solution. But this does not mean that cer- 
tain parts of Europe could not be brought 
out of this special form of tension. 

Question. Do you then agree with the peo- 
ple who hold that the Russians are not to be 
trusted and that you can’t make agreements 
with them? 

Answer. I would be in agreement in that, 
even with Mr. Kennan, you have to be very, 
very cautious in dealing with the Russians; 
but on the other side, I think a great change 
has taken place by the development of mod- 
ern weapons, in the sense that all powers, 
especially the two world powers, have one 
common interest—namely, to find certain 
agreements which make it possible that the 
whole world will not explode. 

Question. You have no idea what the 
nature of such agreements might be? 

Answer. It has to be tried through negoti- 
ations; and there again, think, even if one 
couldn't accept all details of what Kennan 
says, that as long as he’s talking about 
methods, it is true that you have to get away 
from this policymaking in the open market, 
and we have to go back to responsible diplo- 
matic talks in order to try to get something 
accomplished. 

Question. You don’t believe in diplomacy, 
openly arrived at? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Do you have any doubt as to 
what the verdict would be if the German 
people are permitted to vote on their affili- 
ations, if they were allowed to become a uni- 
fied country once more? 

Answer. There is no doubt at All that a 
very, very great majority of the German peo- 
ple, not only in the West, but definitely also 
in the East, would go in for a close cooper- 
ation with the Western World, and the 
democratic nations. 

Question., Under those circumstances, do 
you think it is possible to reach an agree- 
ment with Russia which is deathly afraid of 
upsetting the balance of power? 

Answer. It may be that for that reason 
it is very difficult, but you see you can’t use 
this argument both ways. You can’t say 
that certain solutions are too dangerous from 
the Russian point of view, because those 
arguments would come up against each other. 

As far as the Russians are concerned—if 
it is true that it is very difficult for them 
to bring their troops out, let’s say, of the 
eastern part of Germany, this would only 
be reason for me to press upon them again 
and again, in order to try to get them out. 

Question. Mr. Kennan suggests that since 
the Russians want no part of a unified Ger- 
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many on the opposing side, that perhaps 
there ought to be some condition to unify- 
ing the country, and that the condition 
might very well be that the West agree that 
Germany will not join either camp. What 
do you think of that view? 

Answer. Well, I think one would have to 
go into many technical military details. I 
have the impression that even now, under a 
system where Western Germany is part of 
the NATO agreement, the really important 
weapons wouldn't be on German soil. Even 
under this system the defense on German 
soil would have the function of a trip wire. 
What Kennan is talking about there, if you 
accept it in detail or not, even that is some- 
thing like a trip wire, in order to, if the 
Russians should go to certain actions, bring 
some other apparatus into action. 

Question. You mean, it would not lessen 
the potential explosion? 

Answer. My own opinion is that if we are 
discussing possible new solutions, the ques- 
tion would not be to weaken the position 
of the West, but to try if we can find solu- 
tions which even would strengthen our posi- 
tion, by putting forward our political 
function—our political position. 

Question. Whose position are you speak- 
ing of strengthening, the Western World's? 
Germany’s? 

Answer. The Western World, and Germany 
is part of the Western World. 

Question, We spoke at the beginning 
about Germany being occupied. Do you 
think that’s a proper term for the presence 
of the Allied forces on German soil? 

Answer. I wouldn’t think so. I would say 
that in Western Germany it’s just a ques- 
tion of Allied troops, Germany itself today 
being a member of this alliance. In Berlin, 
the Allied forces have control functions, 
most of them, although on the German side, 
aimed against the Russians. 

Question. There has been some criticisms 
of rearming Germany to the extent that has 
already been done, on the ground that it fol- 
lows the same pattern that was followed after 
the First World War and forms the basis of 
an army that could be quickly recruited and 
unleashed once trouble began. Is there any 
merit to that, do you think? 

Answer. After having taken the decision 
that Germany should participate in its own 
defense and the defense of the Western 
World once couldn’t expect that the Ger- 
mans should try to build up a very inef- 
fective force. You must try to build up a 
force as effective as possible. 

Question. You believe, then, that we 
should do even more toward rearming Ger- 
many than we have so far agreed to do? 

Answer. I think that after having made 
the decision, one should build up a modern 
army—an army which could mean some- 
thing., There’s no sense in building up an 
army which couldn’t fill any function. 

Question. Do you think such an army, 
controlling the balance of power in Europe, 
could lead to still another terrible war? 

Answer. I’m convinced that that will not 
happen. You see, this is of course a state- 
ment which is very hard to prove. 

Question. Either way? 

Answer. Either way. But personally I am 
very much convinced that a change—a fun- 
damental change—has taken place in the 
mind of German people, and especially. in 
younger people growing up now. 

Question. I would like to clarify one thing. 
Is it your belief that even if we should re- 
arm Germany and permit it to have its own 
army and contribute to the western cause, 
that the Allied Powers should still retain 
token forces in your country? 

Answer. This, I think, is not a question 
which could be answered from the German 
side only. I think they are wrong who look 
for separate German, or British, or Scandi- 
navian solutions. I think that if alterna- 
tives may be worked out as a result of 
common discussions between west Euro- 
peans and Americans. 
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Yates and Jencks Cases—High 
Decisions Free 59 United States Com. 
munist Party Leaders . : 






























































EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


OF 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY ) 
OF NEW YORK ] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
the following article which appeared jn 
the. Washington Daily News of February 
10, 1958: 

YATEs aND JENCKS CASES—HIGH Courr Dac. 
SIONS FREE 59 UNITED STATES ComMunisr 
Party LEADERS 

(By Jack Steele) 

Fifty-nine United States Communist lead. 
ers have been acquitted or have had their 
Smith Act cases dismissed as a direct result 
of two Supreme Court decisions last June, 

These decisions—in the so-called Yaty 
and Jencks cases—have led to the direct ac. 
quittal of 25 top American Reds. They har 
forced the Justice Department to drop th 
prosecutions or retrials of 34 other Commu. 
nists. 


Serettco = 


PENDING 


Smith Act cases still are pending agains 
about 40 other Reds, but many of these prob- 
ably will be reversed or dismissed. 

Among those freed or likely to be released 
by the decisions are about 20 of the 60 men- 
bers of the Communist Party’s enlarged nev 
national committee. 

Also involved are the party’s top function 
aries in such key States as New York, Pent 
sylvania, California, Ohio, Michigan, Gol 
rado, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, a 
well as in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

The two decisions responsible are: 

The Yates ruling, in which the Cou) 
acquitted five California Communists ani 
ordered retrials of others. The Court d& 
creed that the Government had ‘to prt 
that Smith Act defendants actually hai 
incited others to overthrow the Governmelt 
by force. It also narrowed the definitiond 
helping organize groups for this purpose. 

The Jencks decree, in which the Gout 
ordered the Government to turn over Mil 
reports to defendants. : 
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SUMMARY 


Here is a case-by-case summary of i 
results of the Supreme Court decision ® 
the key areas: ‘ sie 

California: The High Court itself acju 
ted five defendants. The Government ast 
for dismissal of cases against 10 other i 
grounds it could not retry them under 
Court’s new rules. Freed were five m 
of the party’s national committee—Wu 
Schneiderman, Dorothy Connelly, | 
Lima, Ben Dobbs, and Al Richmond. 

Connecticut: The court of appeals ® 
versed the conviction of five defendants, 
cluding Martha Stone Asher, a Tani 
committee member. ee 

Boston: The Government dropped inde 
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ments against six party leaders ine livir 

Michael Russo, a national committee m@ and 
ber. e 
aie 

Philadelphia: Four defendants were ® = 

quitted bythe court of appeals ang@® bee. 


trials were ordered for 5 others, 
3 national committee members. : 
Seattle: District court convictions @ 
defendants were upset by the court 
peals. Among those free was Henry 
@ former national committee member, 
Hawaii: The court of appeals acq® 
seven party leaders in the islands Wi 
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been convicted in district. court, including 





































. 
ut W. Hall, a union official. 
vom. Pittsburgh: The Government decided not 
to retry six party leaders, including na- 
tional committee member Steve Nelson. 
The Supreme Court ordered their retrial on 
other grounds, but the Government cited 
ig Yates decision as one reasen fer drep- 
the case. Ed 
'Y puerto Rico: Indictments of 11 party 
on the island have been dismissed. 
were indicted after Puerte Rican na- 
JES tionalists shot up Congress in 1954. 
mder ; 
2, Poland Coal Aid Upped $25 Millions 
ed 
by EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF > 
= HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 
OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Thursday, February 13, 1958 
Tesult Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
june. leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 

Yates ord, I include herewith an editorial en- 

— titled “Poland Coal Aid Upped $25 Mil- 

op th lions,” which appeared in the February 

ommu- 10, 1958, issue of the Madisonville Mes- 
senger, Madisonville, Ky.: 

PoLanp CoaL Am Uprep $25 MILLIONS 
against Congressmen and Senators from five coal- 
© prob- producing States last week had on their desks 

copies of a Messenger editorial on the sub- 
eleased ject of good old American coal, and how, 
0 mem though there is a lot of talk about coal’s trou- 
ed nev bles in Washington and elsewhere, nothing is 
done about it. 
nction- A copy of the January 29 editorial, en- 
+4 titled “American Financed Coal From Poland 
) Invades Our Market in Argentina,” reached 
tts, the desk of Brig. Gen. Louis H. Renfrow, re- 
; tired, Washington, who is coal’s public rela- 
Court tions man on the Washington scene and who 
a tad recently was a visitor to Madisonville. 
at General Renfrow said copies of the Mes- 
senger editorial were being made and sent to 
o at all State chairmen in the coal group, and 
iy added to our comment about the original 
tonal $10 million Export-Import Bank loan to Com- 
pote. munist Poland for use in rehabilitating Po- 
e Cout land’s coal mines: 


The editorial is most timely, as only this 
date the Washington Post carried a story of a 
new loan to Poland of $95 million, of which 
$25 milion will be used for mine machinery, 
this money to come from the President’s 


a 
EI 





sisi 
e 


sions emergency funds.” 

Sari How the administration can justify such 
 acqulle @xpenditures to a Communist-controlled 
nt askel country, such as Poland, or to any other 


competitive industry in a foreign country, is 

more than General Renfrow—or anyone 

else—can understand. As the general sees it: 

“What gain we—if we make friends with 

/ the whole world—and Gestroy the means of 
l for our own people?” 

We have been insisting all along that 

is a proposition which affects adversely 

‘the operating time ofs United States mines 

and the takehome pay of everybody con- 

hected with the coal industry; Also that it 

— the pocketbook and the standard of 

ving of everybody in coal-producing areas, 

and that all such should protest to every 

an whose name they can ascer- 


Bee peiaie 


ad 


F 


General Renfrow, a competent man who is 
doing a good job for the coal industry, 


Against 

ference to the tate of this most basic of all 
Sources nh our country, hopes that.the 

e's editorial on United States-nided 


z 


_ ‘the Argentine market will get wide circu- 
~ lation and-a number of reprints, 





heavy odds and considerable indif- . 


underbidding our coal producers in~ 
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‘ It has been accorded this compliment al- 
ready, General, and the Messenger hopes 
that you can use the January 29 piece, and 
today’s also, in the vital business of getting 
some W: action on behalf of coal, 
ia place ef the pieus platitudes that have 
come, thus far, frem the President’s special 
committee which prates of the black dia- 
mend’s vital rele In war and peace and does 
nething to implement (to use that loathe- 
seme gobbledygoek word beloved in the na- 
tional capital) the pious platitudes. 





Middleburg Challenges Sputnik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my honor to represent in 
Congress Middleburg, Fla., an ancient 
community on the banks of Black Creek 
in northeastern Florida. Gen. Roy S. 
Geiger, outstanding Marine hero of 
World War II, was born in Middleburg 
on January 25, 1885. Carrying on the 
high traditions of the late General 
Geiger, the citizens of Middleburg have 
taken up the challenge of the Soviet 
sputnik developments. 

They have been concerned over the 
shortcomings in mathematics and 
science programs offered in public 
schools and have inaugurated special 
classes in these subjects on a voluntary 
basis for above-average grade school 
pupils. Considering the fact that the 
population of Middleburg as listed in 
the last census was 250, it is certainly an 
inspiration to know of the constructive 
leadership they are taking in this. I 
would particularly like to congratulate 
Prof. J. T. Tynes, principal of the school, 
and Mr. Bryan Jennings, chairman of 
the curriculum committee; and also Clay 
county school superintendent, Hirris C. 
Long, and the county school board who 
have given their support to the program. 

I am sure that all of my colleagues 
agree with me that it is inspiring to see a 
fine community like Middleburg assume 
at the grassroots level a responsibility to 
improve our schools, and I take this op- 
portunity to quote from an account in 
the Florida Times Union of January 13, 
as follows: 

SpvuTnik Spurs GRADE ScHOOL CLASSES IN 
ScrENCcE, MATH 
(By Hank Drane) 
~ MippLtesurc.—The community or Middle- 
burg has issued its own challenge to Russia’s 
sputnik by organizing special classes in math- 
ematics and science for pupils with above- 
average grades at the elementary school here. 

The classes, on a voluntary basis, are spon- 
sored by a curriculum committee composed 
of many of the town’s leading citizens. 

J. P. Tynes, principal ofthe school along 
with Bryan Jennings, chairman of the cur- 
riculum committee, spearheaded the drive 
to organize the accelerated classroom pro- 
gram. 
ere said he had thought about organiz- 
ing the classes for about a year and when 
the Russians launched sputnik it supplied 
the necessary challenge to get things rolling. 

A community supper was held to outline 
‘the program to parents. The response was 
so enthusiastic, Tynes said, that $140 was 
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raised immediately to be used toward pur- 
chase ef equipment for scientific experiments. 

“We seleeted 25 pupils for the first class,” 
Tynes said, “with consent from the parents 
and pupils. And we hope to add additional 
pupils at a later date.” 

Tynes stressed that the classes were not 
designed for gifted pupils. “We feel that some 
in the class are gifted,” he said, ‘but most 
were selected beeause of their interest and 
initiative.” 

The special class, made up of pupils from 
the sixth threugh ninth grades, is held each 
school day for 1 hour in the, afternoons. 

Tynes. said he is hopeful other subjects 
can be offered in the near future. He is 
particularly interested in a program of for- 
eign languages to begin as early as the third 
grade. 

Clay County School Superintendent H. C. 
Long and the county school board have given 
their support to the experiment. 

Jennings said his major interest in the 
classes is to adequately prepare students 
for college. 

“Students receiving the accelerated pro- 
gram,” he said, “should be prepared to go 
on to college and master advance mathema- 
tics and science courses. Since they will be 
well grounded in these two subjects, it will 
be only natural for them to turn to engineer- 
ing or other scientific fields for their life’s 
work.” 


An analysis of the current status of 
the program is shown by the following 
outline from Professor Tynes: 

ExTRA WorRK IN SCIENCE OR SPECIAL SCIENCE 
Cuiass; ExTRA WORK IN MATH oR SPECIAL 
MaTH CLASS 
Objectives: 

I. To offer special help to students in 
acquiring greater speed and accuracy in 
skills not particularly being emphasized in 
regular classes of mathematics. To offer a 
more concentrated program of science to 
those who have a greater interest in such. 

II. To previde students with special in- 
terest and initiative an opportunity to take 
advanced work outside classes if their pres- 
ent level of achievement indicates that they 
may have the proper foundation for such 
work. To do this it will be necessary for 
the student to be able to work independ- 
ently and with a minimum amount of 
guidance from the instructor. 

III. To group students according to their 
level of achievement and all tests shall be 
given at their own level. No student shall 
be competing against any other student, but 
against himself. His aim should be to im- 
prove his own record of achievement. 

IV. To develop good work habits. 

1. Each student should utilize good speech 
and language habits. 

2. Each student shall enter the classroom 
quietly and promptly. 

3. Each student shall be provided with the 
necessary materials and equipment when 
coming into the room so that there will be 
no unnecessary delays in entering into the 
classwork for the period. 

4. Each student shall quietly and atten- 
tively listen to the instructions and an- 
nouncements of their teacher so that there 
will be no misunderstanding about what is 
expected of him, or her. 

V. To develop good citizenship. 

In addition to the good work habits and 
behavior patterns suggested under objective 
No. IV, each student should exhibit the 
following marks of good citizenship at all 
times: 

1. Show politeness and respect to those 
in authority and to their peers. 

2. Show politeness and a willingness to 
share materials and experiences with others. 

3. Refrain from interferences with the ac- 
tivities of others and concentrate upon their 
own specific task of the moment. 

VI. To develop proper attitudes toward 
work, 
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1. Realize that personal satisfaction in 
work well done is a reward within itself. , 

2. A genuine sense of achievement can 
come from independent research and inves- 
tigation. 

3. To excel in a task is a praiseworthy 
achievement. 

4. To realize that unjust criticism, or 
blame, may sometimes come from very little 
thought or very small finds. 

MATH CLASS—UNIT I. BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


This unit will be developed in a logical 
sequence by introducing some of the com- 
monly used business terms. Unless the stu- 
dent is familiar with the language of busi- 
ness he will be at a loss when he is con- 
fronted with the most elementary problems 
connected with modern life. 

Sufficient drill in the reading and writing 
of problems will be given to challenge their 
ability in computation and reasoning ac- 
cording to their own levels of achievement. 
This will require the use of the fundamen- 
tals of addition, subtraction, mixed num- 
bers, and easy decimals having to do with 
dollars and cents, and so forth. 

Other units of study should develop from 
this unit. A pupil having special interest 
will be handled separately as circumstances 
require. This is particularly in regard to 
some pupil who has the background and 
ability to study in algebra or some other ad- 
vanced mathematics. 


SCIENCE CLASS—-UNIT I. BIOLOGY 


This unit, as the. term implies, will deal 
with zoology and botany or more simply 
plants and animals. This area of work will 
be approached and worked out at each 
child’s achievement level. Tests will be 
given over the work in accordacne with the 
pupil’s achievement level or at the level at 
which he has worked. It is not altogether 
impossible that some 6th grade pupil will 
be studying on the same level as some 9th 
grade pupil when his achievement test indi- 
cates that he has sufficient knowledge to 
study on this level. 

A pupil so desiring may carry on any extra 
project or experiment in electricity, astron- 
omy, and so forth, after he gets his work in 
biology. These pupils or groups will be 
handled separately as circumstances require. 


More Than Money Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle of February 
3, 1958: 

More THAN MONEY NEEDED 


Debate over American education, with 
special emphasis on the high schools, has 
been running hot and heavy for several 
years. Practically everyone seems to believe 
that something is seriously wrong—but, nat- 
urally, there are wide differences as to what 
should be done. Proposed solutions run a 
wide, gamut—better pay for teachers; still 
more elaborate school plants and facilities; 
Federal aid; major changes in curricula; 
special schools or classes for exceptionally 
bright students, and so on. 

Since the sputniks flared off into outer 
space, the controversy has intensified. Sec- 


retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Folsom has told us that only 1 out of 


every 3 or 4 recent high-school grad-__ 
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uates has been exposed to even a year of 
chemistry or physics, or mathematics be- 
yond simple algebra. Russian secondary- 
school graduates, on the other hand, have 
taken 5 years of physics, 4 of chemistry, and 
big doses of mathematics. So the question 
is: What's wrong, and what can be done to 
remedy matters? 

The Wall Street Journal sent its reporters 
to talk to school officials, teachers, and others 
throughout the country. As was to be ex- 
pected, many of those queried stressed the 
need for better teachers and better schools. 
But the answer did not stop there.. As the 
Journal puts it:,“* * * the teachers them- 
selves are worried mainly about the stu- 
dents—their lack of interest in science and 
math, their hesitancy to take courses in 
these fields.” 

A physics teacher said:. “The majority of 
youngsters today prefer to take the softest 
classes they can find,” and added that his 
school only had about half as many physics 
students now as 10 years ago. A San Fran- 
cisco educator said much the same thing: 
“Our big problem isn’t a shortage of teachers 
or. facilities, but a shortage of serious stu- 
dents with the aptitude and interest to get 
the most out of their work.” 

How can such a situation exist in our 
enormously expensive school establishment? 
In answer a teacher told the Journal: “The 
elective system has reached the point where 
students can choose almost anything they 
want.” So they choose easy courses instead 
of tough courses, and get the same credit. 
On top of that, there are all manner of 
academic frills which divert students from 
academic work—driver training classes, 
cooking classes, citizenship classes, etc. And 
school administrators, too, have been misled 
by the frills with the result, according to the 
Journal, that school funds have been di- 
verted from basic academic needs to athletic 
programs, social events or other non- 
essentials. 

What all this adds up to is a belief, held 
by many informed people, that money alone 
is not the solution to this country’s science 
education problem—though, of course, there 
is no doubt that more money is needed in 
many cases both to attract better teachers 
and to improve school facilities. There is 
an urgent need to reexamine and reassess 
our school systems, particularly in regard to 
science teaching. That is going on now, 
the Journal reports, in numbers of places— 
and there’s little doubt there’ll be more and 
more of it. 


Few Jobs for Young College Scientists 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana... Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present an editorial entitled 
“Few Jobs for Young College Scientists,” 
which appeared in the Shreveport Times 
of February 9, 1958. I feel this will be 
of interest to the Members of Congress. 

It is as follows: 

Pew Joss ror YouNG CoLiece ScrEenrists 

Some thousands of American youths will 
be graduated from American colleges next 
June with degrees in science or engineering. 
They will step forth into the world confident 
that—for them especially—jobs will be easy 
ee eae 
there supposedly is tremendous demand for_ 
science manpower to meet the Russian sci-" 
entific challenge. 


Februar 


Probably a big majority of these 
graduates in science will face bitter 
pointment. 

They will find that science jobs 
and far between for the 
graduate without professional e: 

They will find that when a job ig 


able the pay will be far below coe 


put forth by the preachers of scie 
power-shortage propaganda. wae 
There are indications that as my Le 
two-thirds of this mass of science 
graduates in June may become an 
unemployed intellectuals, many of 
being compelled to leave the field of 
and go into other fields in order to get wor 


responsible for the acute condition 
seems likely to exist next June. 


Business recession and cutting “ot 
manpower by industry generally = 
ti 


But the real reason rests.in the fact that 4 


there never has been a shortage of 


graduate engineering manpower to the ex 


tent depicted by the propagandists, and 
there probably has been no shortage 


of the name in young college graduate 


physicists and mathematicians. 
Despite this, the propagandists continu 


to beat the drums for spending of a billion | 


tax dollars under the Folsom-E 


program of Federal aid to education, built 


around 10,000 college scholarships a year tp 
high-school students, mostly in science~ 
with the National Education Association 
and others proposing spending of four and 
a half billion dollars and 40,000 scholarships 
@ year, both programs being set up for 4 
years. 

The science manpower horizon is filled 
with signs that even the Folsom- 
minimum program of scholarships i, in 
a few years, create an annually 
army of unemployed college degree sclen- 


tist-intellectuals. Instead of meeting 3 | 


science and national security need, the 
scholarships could create a tragic employ- 
ment need. 


Following up revelations in the recent | 
series of Times editorials on science educe | 


tion showing that there was no real short 
age at all in College graduate scientists, the 
New York Wall Street Journal assigned 4 


reporter to check with the big at 
laboratories and research centers of the Ne 


tion. The article giving the anil of this 
survey was published under the headline: 
“Amid Clamor for More Research, Maly 
Labs Lay Off Scientists.” 

From the noted Battelle Memofial Insti- 
tute at Columbus, Ohio, one of the Nations 
largest handlers of research contracte, 
word that it had reduced its research 


. power staff by 115 persons. Th 


were let out and 82 were not replaced’ 
they left for various reasons. ES 
This reduction was partly because S 
cession in business but apparently it #® 
was partly because of saturation in & 
science manpower field at points below: 


very top research. Scientists of experient 


and reputation held their jobs and st 
in demand. But there seems to be 
place in either Battelle or any other ™ 
industrial research organization for! 
young man with only a college sciente® 
ploma as qualification for a science OF _ 
neering job. “Bas. 
The most important fact gathered int 
Wall Street Journal's survey came in ® 
statement of an official of Battelle that 
it and other similar organizations—even 
a big pickup in business en 
ning to hire an average of only on 
as many science college graduates dv 
current 


wt 


¥ 
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about two-thirds of the total n we 
college graduates normally taken on at 
uation time will find, next June, that’ 
are no jobs for them. 
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somewhat the same story was found at 
Electric’s big flight propulsion lab- 
oratory at Evendale, Ohio, near Cincinnati, 
at the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, 
inc. of Buffalo, which does considerable mis- 
sile work. Horizons, Inc., a private research 
company in Cleveland, reported that it was 
ting in the red and thus cutting down 
on employment of scientists, but again the 
ons were that there had been an 
overload of scientists prior to recession. The 
story was repeated at Southwest Research 
Institute, San Antonio; Midwest Research 
Institute, Kansas City; Armour Research 
Foundation of linois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. 

As @ result of these conditions, the famous 
Case Institute of Technology at Cleveland, 
which depends considerably on projects from 

industry to carry on its extensive 
instructional projects in pure research, finds 
itself unable to go ahead in this field as it 
had planned. 

All of these organizations expect that some 
of the cuts in staffs which now have been 
made will be refilled by the end of the year 
gs the result of expected better business. 

But the point is that this reemployment, 
when it comes, can and probably will be 
handled from scientists already in the work 
field and without any particular need for 
anew supply of college graduates. It is the 
latter who will suffer the most not only this 
year, but perhaps in years to come. ‘ 

The situation simply is that where there 
really is need for science manpower, only 
thoroughly experienced topflight research 
manpower is needed. The inexperienced col- 
lege graduate is shunned. Yet, there is no 
way for the inexperienced graduate to gain 
experience except through getting a job— 
which in general is not available. 

-What the Wall Street Journal found in 
its national survey is confirmed by a Times 
check with a score of industrial concerns 
in the South and Southwest which carry on 
scientific research or are engaged in scien- 
tific production. Nore of them are hiring, 
none of them have had any real shortage in 
graduate engineers or physical scientists. 
When they start rehiring, men who have 
been released will meet most needs. Fur- 
ther, it was announced recently that 27 in- 
dustries which normally interview coming 
science and engineering graduates at the 
University of Texas will not interview at all 
this year. They simply don’t need any of the 
new crop of graduates. 

\There also is a related field in which the 
supposed manpower shortage has been tre- 
Mendously exaggerated. This consists of 
statistics put forth by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the National Education Association that 50 


Percent of all college graduates who are 


to teach a science are going into in- 
science jobs instead of into science 


That statement has been picked up and 
Propagandized by. many organizations all 
over the country and by some of the Na- 
tion's outstanding leaders, including Herbert 

; Admiral Riekover, of atomic sub- 
marine fame; Admiral Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission; and many 
Tt now develops, from figures gathered by 

research organizations, that the 
‘Matement simply is 100 percent false. 
Of the 50 percent of science graduates 
year who were qualified for t 
1 not go into it, only about 10 percent 
ut into industrial jobs, and not even that 


tary service, who went on to 
degrees, or who took jobs that were 
industrial nor teaching. The origi- 
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nal Federal figures failed to make any allow- 
ance for these categories. 

The figures for starting salaries for college 
graduate scientists in industry also have been 
grossly exaggerated by teacher organizations 
and Federal aid propagandists. Instead of 
$600 @ month for anyone with a science de- 
gree as the propagandists have stated, indus- 
try offers a top of $380 to $425 a month to 
such persons when it can use them and it 
isn’t using many now. 

' Approximately 60 percent of all experienced 
scientists, no matter how many years of ex- 
perience they have, now earn less than $6,000 
a year, a figure that can be reached by a 
public schoolteacher under the proposed 
Louisiana scale in 15 years. 

The scientist in industry has management 
opportunities ahead which the teacher does 
not have, but the teacher has security for 
life which scientists—who may be fired at 
any time—do not have. 

As the Times has pointed out repeatedly, 
industry has no great need for physical 
scientists. Industry’s job is to manufacture 
what engineers have perfected practically 
from what scientists have discovered in pure 
research—much of the latter being in Federal 
laboratories. 

Congress should take a long look at this 
whole situation before it takes the step of 
appropriating billions of dollars to create an 
avalanche of college-graduate scientists and 
engineers for whom there may be little or 
no demand—especially since the creation 
would come through mass Federal aid to 
education which, in turn, certainly would 
open the door to more and more Federal in- 
trusion into control and operation of the 
traditionally independent school systems of 
the Nation. 





Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alaska winner of the voice-of-democracy 
contest was Miss DeAnn Gingg, who was 
in Washington recently, with 51 other 
young Americans, from Puerto Rico, from 
Hawaii, from the District of Columbia, 
and from each of the States. They were 
truly representative of American youth 
at its best, and they lifted eloquent voices 
for democracy. Naturally, I was espe- 
cially proud of DeAnn, 17-year-old senior 
from Kayhi, the Ketchikan High School. 
It is with pleasure that I present here her 
paper on democracy, which was judged 
the best in all of Alaska: 

I speak for democracy—a thought, an 
ideal, a way of life. The thought was a 
seed in men’s minds through the ages, given 
nourishment by the Magna Carta and fed 
by the Petition of Right. It sprang to life 
on July 4, 1776, when the United States of 
America declared to all the world that she 
was free and independent. Our forefathers 
thought and died so that we could also 
think—freely. They carried the thought of 
democracy with them at Concord and 
Bunker Hill; their descendants carried it 
on Iwo Jima and in Korea—the thought that 
won a war for independence and has kept 
a Nation strong, the thought we carry con- 
sciously or unconsciously in our hearts arid 
minds as long as we walk this free soil. 

I see the flag rising with the dawn and 
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this thought comes to me. I salute the 
flag and pledge my allegiance and remember 
that I am pledging allegiance to democracy. 

I pledge allegiance to an ideal, but a work- 
able ideal, a proven ideal, the ideal that 
men can live happily, equally, democrati- 
cally, without discord, prejudice, or bloody 
struggle for power. 

I saw @ man walk up to the voting polls. 
I saw him sign and vote for his choice of a 
leader for his country. A woman signed and 
voted, also. Meeting as they left, she asked, 
“How’s business today, Tony?” 

“Itsa pretty good. My wife, shesa watcha 
da frutstand for me while I vote. Then 
sheSa say I’ma com’ back, shesa go vote. 
Shesa vot’ Ike, I’ma vot’ Stevenson. We no 
fight, just vot’.” 

The ideal at work. Tony’s life didn’t de- 
pend on whether Eisenhower or Stevenson 
won. His only concern was that his country 
be in the most capable hands. He voted for 
the candidate he judged best, his wife the 
one she judged best, and if one lost and the 
other won, there might be some changes in 
farm policy, surely some in foreign policy, 
but the changes would be democratic. And 
the ideal works. 

Our thoughts and ideals are our way of 
life. Our industries hum; our people smile 
and are contended. If they are not con- 
tented, they have the right and the freedom 
to do whatever they think necéssary to be 
contented—the right to pursue happiness. 
The right to own a business or be employed 
by another, the right to quit, to find a new 
job—all a part of our way of life, our living 
democracy. : 

This morning when I walked to school it 
was pouring rain. I was warm and dry un- 
der an umbrella and a warm coat. I had 
eaten a good breakfast—what reason had I 
to complain? Could there really be places 
where people weren’t warm and dry and 
hadn't eaten a real meal in their lifetimes? 
Could there really be places where children 
were crying from hunger and rain meant 
food for next winter? For us, it is hard to 
believe. 

I did not think to be grateful for the 
abundance in this land, for the warmth and 
food and comfort we Americans enjoy. 
Why? Because this is-our way of life; it is 
what we expect, what democracy has given 
us. We can extend a helping hand to other 
peoples and be thankful that we don’t need 
help. 

Yes, our_industries hum; we are healthy, 
happy, prosperous, and free. We live good 
lives. We have no reason to complain, but 
we do have the right to complain and the 
privilege of seeking still better lives, of aim- 
ing ever higher in our striving for better 
moral and economic standards—we have the 
right because of a thought, an ideal, and a 
way of life. 

I refiect a moment and am thankful for 
this democracy that gives us all so much. 





The Four Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under *-~ve 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following poem, entitled 
“The Four Chaplains,” which was’ writ- 
ten by Miss Marta Hale, The Old Spin- 
ner, Buena Vista Boulevard, Steuben- 
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ville, Ohio. This poem was read on 
February 2 at the second annual four 
chaplains memorial service sponsored 
by the Jefferson County Council of the 
American Legion and held at the War 
Memorial Building, Steubenville, Ohio: 
THE Four CHAPLAINS 
(By Marta Hale, The Old Spinner) 


Four men of God went down to serve 
Washington, Poling, Fox, Goode 

Priest, and rabbi, and Protestant 
Eager to serve as best they could 

Each had his place—his own to aid 
Each had his vision of work to do 

All had their faith in God above, 
Knowing His hand would lead them 

through. 


Sometimes God’s ways seem strange to us, 
He works His wonders silently 
It’s hard to understand sometimes 
For people just like you and me. 
An so the good ship sped along, 
Lightly it rode the ocean wave 
And on its deck four chaplains stood, 
No thought had they of an ocean grave. 


But God decreed it otherwise, 
And so disaster hit the boat 
It must go down—with four belts short 
Belts that would keep the boys afloat, 
The chaplains did not hesitate, 
They strapped their belts on the ‘least of 
these’ 
Then stood, prepared to meet their God, 
With faces bared’ to the ocean breeze. 


Four different paths they started on 
Paths that were destined not to meet 
Serving one God, these paths converged 
In glory at the Master’s feet. 
An inspiration for all the years 
They went, with eyes turned but above. 
A wise God knew they’d serve Him best 
By giving with this “greater love.” 


Opposition to Lowering of Dairy Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to point out the serious effect any 
cutback in dairy product price supports 
will have on our economy. Not only 
will the dairy farmer be affected ad- 
versely, but also the consuming public. 
To express further my opposition to Sec- 
retary Benson’s intended dairy product 
support price drop, I call attention to 
the following statement which I pre- 
pared for the Dairy Products Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE J. Fioyp 
BREEDING (DEMOCRAT OF KANSAS) OPPOSING 
THE LOWERING OF DAIRY Supports, FEBRU- 
ARY 6, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Dairy Prod- 

ucts Subcommittee of the House Committee 

on Agriculture, first may I thank you for 
this opportunity to express my opposition 
to any reduction in the support price of 


dairy products. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s recent 
announcement that he intends to reduce 
the support price of dairy products is greatly 


disturbing to not only the dairy product 


producer but also the consumer. 
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T, as a lifelong farmer, feel that I am 
quite familiar with the farm situation in 
this country, and I share wholeheartedly 
the views expressed by the National Cream- 
eries Association. The association has 
stated: 

“This action of Secretary Benson is very 
ill advised. Government-held stocks are far 
less burdensome than in the past. All ap- 
pearances point to increased disposition 
abroad under the foreign-aid program. 
While production is expected to increase, it 
appears that the surplus position will not 
be greatly affected inasmuch as the expected 
increase in production will be offset by pop- 
ulation growth. 

“While this reduction in manufacturing 
milk and butterfat support prices is taking 
place, the prices paid by farmers for com- 
modities bought continues to spiral upward. 
The decline in purchasing power of the dairy 
farmer will not only work hardship on an 
already depressed dairy farming enterprise 
* * * it will affect the entire economy.” 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to lend my 
support to bills now introduced which 
would have the effect of preventing any 
drop in manufacturing milk and butterfat 
price support levels, presently scheduled for 
April 1, 1958. 

Typical of communications which I have 
received condemning Secretary Benson's 
proposed dairy support cutback, is the fol- 
lowing: 

“I have been a dairy farmer for 12 years. 
With the high cost of material and equip- 
ment, I have failed to realize much profit 
in the past 3 years. 

“Now, under these same conditions, our 
Secretary of Agriculture has recommended 
lowering of parity on all dairy prod- 
wots. <> * 

“The lowering of parity would cause a 
critical economic situation to our Nation.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reemphasize 
at this point, my Opposition to any reduc- 
tion in dairy supports, and my support of 
those measures calling for a hold-the-line 
support level. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to include an exceptionally com- 
prehensive statement on this subject set 
forth in a letter to me from the K. M. O. 
Grade A Milk Producers’ Association, Pitts- 
burg, Kans.: 


K. M. O. Grape A MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Pittsburg, Kans., January 20, 1958. 
The Honorable J. FLoyp BREEDING, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BREEDING: We are deeply con- 
cerned over the possibility of a lowering in 
the parity to the Dairy Farmers of America. 
We are certain that some critical information 
was overlooked by Secretary Benson and his 
advisors at the time of recommendation of a 
lowering in parity. According to recent re- 
ports, both from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from land grant 
colleges, some of those critical points are as 
follows: 

1. Farmers retiring under social security: 
Close to 400,000 farmers have retired under 
the provision of the social security program 
since 1946 with a little over half that num- 
ber retiring in 1957. ‘This figure represents 
almost 1 percent of the farm population re- 
tiring each year for the 2 years. With 166 
percent of our farmers over 65 years of age, 
20 percent between 55 and 64 and only 1.9 
percent under 25, the drain on the farm 
population is alarming. 


2. Price supports and production. During’ 


the 1953-54 period Government purchases 
amounted to about 8 percent of the national 
production at a time when milk prices had 
returned to a norm after Korea. During the 
Korea conflict of 1949 to 1952 the Govern- 
ment purchased an average of 1 percent 


_ year of the national production at a time 


~ 


February 


high prices. During the last 3 
has been approximately 4 

In 1957 the estimate of national 
tion was 129 billion pounds, yet only 
billion materialized, an overestimate 
almost 2 percent of the total a 
duction. 

Due to the forced delivery of milk, a 
perishable product, a limit of closer 
4 percent between actual production pi 


will jeopardize the provision of a necessary 
supply of a pure and wholesome na ' 


the consuming public. 

3. Local production: In this area of oni 
east Kansas and southwest Missouri our total 
grade A production is down from last 
vember to this November a total of 19 
cent and for October this year under October 
last year almost 8 percent. In addition aij 
manufacturing plants are paying premiums 
to obtain a necessary supply, and still a 
ing milk. 

In conclusion we are aware of the 
of a related supply of milk to the 
consumed; however, we are greatly 
that a short supply may - develop be 
cause of the parity reduction, if considered 


along with the dynamic effects of the eost 


price squeeze and the factors listed above, 
Milk is one of the few foods, characterized 





by such necessity and general use, especially — 


for our children, that we cannot afford to 
jeopardize the supply. If the supply doe 
become jeopardized, the reduction in parity 


could effect not only the farmer but also the 


consumer as well. 
We ask you to very carefully consider these 
and the many other factors, before 
any action on the present or future legisl- 
tion on parity prices to producers. 
Sincerely yours, 
Pavut B. MARSHALL, 


Louisiana Festival Queens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the most 


pleasant invasion of the year will occur 
on Thursday, February 13, at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, when 24 beautiful Lo 
iSiana festival queens arrive at the Na 


- tional Airport. The queens are coming 


to Washington to participate in the Loe 
isiana State Society’s 11th annual Mand 
Gras ball to be held the following night 


‘in the grand ballroom of the Mayflower . 


Hotel. 

These young ladies, chosen for thet 
beauty, charm, and graciousness, 
sent the various agricultural and in 
trial festivals in Louisiana. Inch 
among the girls selected this year ai 
Miss Brenda Alford, sweetheart of 
American Legion; Miss Susie 
queen of the Louisiana Peach 
Miss Peggy Sharon Brantly, queen.o1@ 
North Louisiana Delta Festival; 
Myrtie Lou Brown, queen of th 
Festival; Miss Barbara Elizabeth 
queen of the Southwest Louisiana 
Gras; Miss Betty Jo Bush, queen @ 
Yambilee Festival; Miss Sandra L 
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Festival; Miss Janell Guilbéau, 

of the Camellia Festival; Miss 
Hanks, queen of the Delcambre 
Fishing Industry Festival; Miss Mary 
x Harper, queen of the Louisiana 
Market Poultry Show; Miss Lucie Ann 
Hebert, queen of the Louisiana Tung 
Blossom Festival; Miss Patricia Lor- 
mand, queen of the International Rice 
Festival; Miss Cecile Louise Morris, 
queen of Holiday in Dixie; Miss Billie 
Jon Mulhearn, queen of the Sugarcane 
Festival; Miss Alice Rachel, queen of the 
Domino and Bridge Festival; Miss 
Pauline Sanders, queen of the Louisiana 
Gulf Oil Festival; Miss Agnes Santan- 
gelo, queen of the Dairy Fesival; Miss 
Annette Soileau, queen of the Cotton 
Festival; Miss Mary. Dell Tinsley, queen 
of the Orange Festival; Miss Elise Web- 
ster, queen of the Shrimp Festival; Miss 
Mignhom Welch, queen of the Paper 
Festival; and Miss Toni Whittington, 
queen of the Future Farmers of America. 

A round of entertainment has been 
planned for the lovely queens by Repre- 
sentative Hate Boccs, of Louisiana, 
chairman of the ball, and by Mr. Felix 
M. Broussard, president of the Lou- 
isiana State Society. On Thursday they 
will be the inspiration for a Louisiana 
Night in the blue room of the Shoreham 
Hotel. On Friday at noon they will be 
the honor guests of the Louisiana con- 
gressional delegation for a luncheon at 
the Capitol. 

Highlight of the queens’ Washington 
visit will be the ball on Friday night 
which will salute the waterways indus- 
tries of Louisiana. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the evening will be the participa- 
tion in the pageant of a masked costume 
“krewe,” a group of Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, Government officials, and 
prominent Louisianians under the direc- 
tion of Senator Russei. Lone. 

Presiding over the evening’s merry- 


_ Making will be a king and queen whose 


identities, according to Mardi Gras tra- 
dition, cannot be revealed until the day 
of the ball. 





How To Catch Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. BURNS 
DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Wednesday, January 29, 1958 
Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 


education in America has been the sub- 
ject of increasingly serious attention for 





consideration of the many- 
Sided problem should convince us that 


- With this 
inein-the Ren 


mind, I include for print- 
‘from the following editorial 


Recorp the 
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raises points meriting the fullest atten- 
tion: 
How To Carcn Up 

We are developing some deep-seated guilt 
feelings these days, what with all the hul- 
labaloo about scientific education. For what 
we know about physics and chemistry you 
could put in your eye and not notice it. In 
short, we have never felt more obsolete and 
useless. 

Our scientific friends are looking pretty 
smug about things and are saying “I told 
you so” in a peculiarly offensive self-right- 
eous Manner. The nonscientific, meanwhile, 
are shrugging and huffing that experimental 
science is pure materialism and that a 
God-fearing democracy cannot be expected 
to compete in this area with a nation of 
atheists. 

Our shock and bewilderment over the 
shortcomings of American science are in di- 
rect proportion to the profundity of our ig- 
norance of the subject. In our innocence, 
we assumed that other people knew all about 
it. We have béen expending our energies in 
holding the line for coherent and intelligible 
use of the English language, secure in. the 
belief that the sciences and mathematics 
were being pursued fanatically even by the 
students who could not spell. Consider our 
disillusionment, then, at the revelation that 
they are not learning science either. 

The trouble with scientific studies as with 
other fields of knowledge is that American 
education is content with mediocrity. The 
freshman college students we encounter have 
no interest in accuracy. They react. with 
hurt astonishment when precision is de- 
manded of them. When assigned a descrip- 
tion of a buff-colored building, they report 
that it is white. 

Their light-hearted unconcern applies not 
only to the facts of observation but to the 
data of history and the doctrines of their re- 
ligion. In short, they do not display the 
habits of mind that we have always pre- 
sumed essential to scientific investigation. 
And these are the good students, mind you, 
the select few who have been admitted to 
college on the basis of superior high-school 
transcripts. This leads us to suspect that 
their training has been faulty somewhere 
along the line. 

There has already been much pointing of 
the finger—by the colleges at the high 
schools, by the high schools at the grade 
schools, by the grade schools at the parents. 
It seems likely, however, that there are beams 
in all our eyes. Competence can be de- 
manded and obtained at any level, as wit- 
ness the disciplines of football and basket- 
ball. These scholastic pursuits require gruel- 
ling training and are satisfied with nothing 
short of perfection because failure brings 
public humiliation and success- brings pub- 
lic triumph. But mediocrity in mathematics 
incurs no penalty, and excellence brings little 
recognition. In fact, the differenee is often 
blurred by a grading system which gives 
equal awards to both in order to spare the 
tender psyches of those who cannot or will 
not do the work. 

There is widespread sentiment at present 
for adding more science courses and more 
years to the curriculum. But American 
youth are already devoting more years to 
education than the youth of any other coun- 
try in the world. Our deficiency is not in 
quantity but in quality. The remedy lies in 
stopping the preposterous practice of giving 
students credit for something they have not 
accomplished. A high school diploma, one 
would think, should testify that a student 
has reached a minimum proficiency in the 
subjects he has enrolled in. We find that 
it testifies to no such thing in the use of 
language, and we assume that the same is 
true of the sciences. The diploma, conse- 

tently, becomes a fraud perpetrated upon 

student himself and upon the public at 
large. Adding more science courses will only 
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compound the felony until we insist upon 
the mastery of the ones we already have. 

The war between the champions of natural 
science on the one hand and the human- 
ities on the other is not helping much to 
clear the air. If, as we presume, education 
consists of an ever deepening and broaden- 
ing understanding of reality, it is obvious 
that the process involves a grasp of the past 
through history and of the realm of ideas 
through philosophy and of both through 
literature. Equally obvious is the necessity 
for an acquaintance with the sciences and 
mathematics in order to understand the 
modern world. They are all indispensable 
for intelligent living in contemporary soci- 
ety, and there is no easy way to master them. 

And college is not the place to start. The 
student must be caught young and pinned 
down to the serious business of acquiring 
knowledge before he becomes crippled by 
habits of sloppy writing, sloppy figuring, and 
sloppy thinking. It may then be possible 
for him to live a rich and pleasurable intel- 
lectual life as well as to catch up with the 
Russians. 





Speech of Hon. Clifford Davis, Member 
of Congress, Before the National Cap- 
itol Section, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 11, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 19&8 


Mr.BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Tuesday, February 11, our colleague, 
Representative CLirrorp Davis, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., delivered a most impressive 
talk on the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers and our Federal public works 
program, and I felt it should be called 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House. 

Although the talk reviewed a period of 
many years of history, and ranged 
through a broad cross section of the 
many varied types of public works, it 
was a concise, Succinct, and a logical pres- 
entation of what is usually a very large 
and unwieldy area of subject matter. 
Only one with intimate familiarity in 
this whole field of public works could 
have made such an effective, compre- 
hensive, and yet clear and concise pres- 
entation. As chairman of the Flood 
Control Subcommittee of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee, Mr. Davis was re- 
sponsible for the major share of the pub- 
lic works omnibus bill now pending. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix the talk by Representa- 
tive Davrs follows: 3 
SPEECH OF HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS, MEMBER OF 

CONGRESS, BEFORE THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

SEcTION, AMERICAN Society or Civim EN- 

GINEERS ANNUAL DINNER AT THE SHOREHAM 

HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 11, 

1958 

Mr. President, General Itschner, ladies, 
and gentlemen, Mrs. Davis and I are very 
grateful to you for your kind invitation to 
join “you at your annual dinner. Both of 
us have great respect for your profession. 

It was very gracious of General Itschner 
to introduce me tonight. All of you know 
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he is our country’s chief engineer officer and 
a most distinguished one. 
UNITED STATES ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

The Corps of Engineers dates from June 
16, 1775, when the Congress authorized Gen. 
George Washington to appoint a Chief Engi- 
neer for the Army. Since that day the Army 
has been served by 40 Chief Engineers down 
to Major GeneralItschner. As subcommittee 


chairman of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, and long before, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe and appreciate the integ- 


rity, the efficiency, and the worthiness of this 
great corps. 

Much has been written about the accom- 
plishments of the Army engineers. Their 
exploits in every war in which our country 
has engaged are history. Their work on be- 
half of river and harbor improvements and 
flood control has been extensively com- 
mented upon. 

It is not generally known, however, that 
the Army engineers have been responsible 
for a variety of other achievements that have 
paced the Nation’s progress. Successive ad- 
ministrations and Congresses have looked to 
the Army engineers as the logical group of 
trained personnel to accomplish unusual 
pioneering missions. The Army engineers, 
in the spirit of their motto: “Let us try,” 
undertook each and every one of these as- 
signments with traditional thoroughness and 
vigor. 

In the early days of the country’s history, 
Army engineers conducted nearly all preli- 
minary explorations. They made surveys, 
prepared maps, constructed roads, built 
bridges and developed canals—all essential 
to opening up new territories. These mis- 
sions, and their effective accomplishment, 
were part of the colorful saga of American 
civilzation as it pushed westward across the 
rivers, prairies, and mountains. Army engi- 
neers initiated most of the accurate meth- 
ods now employed by the Government in 
geodetic, topographic, and hydrographic sur- 
veys as they surveyed and marked practically 
every boundary of the United States and 
most of the State lines. 

While the Army engineers were helping to 
build a new country, they were also helping 
to give America a well-planned and beauti- 
ful Capital City. An Army engineer of the 
Revolutionary period, Pierre L’Enfant, drew 
the plans for the Nation’s Capital, and Army 
engineers have had a conspicuous part in 
planning and building Washington’s pub- 
lic buildings and structures. 

Until I did some research I did not know 
that the construction of the Washington 
Monument was completed by the Army engi- 
neers. Army engineers also built the great 
wings and magnificent dome of the Capitol. 
They built the beautiful Library of Con- 
gress, the old Post Office Building, the new 
Municipal Building, the Government Print- 
ing Office, the War College, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Building. They super- 
vised construction of the Lincoln Memorial, 
and practically all the park system in the 
District of Columbia. The Washington 
Aqueduct, until recent years, the longest 
single archstone bridge in the world, is a 
monument to the Corps of Engineers and its 
operation continues under corps supervision. 
In the Greater Washington area, Army engi- 
neers constructed the Pentagon, largest office 
building in the world. 

An outstanding example of how the coun- 
try has turned to the Army engineers to 
accomplish unusual and extremely difficult 
undertakings is the construction of the 
Panama Canal. 

Facilities for the development of perhaps 
the most important project of our time— 
the atom bomb—were constructed by the 
Army engineers. This unprecedented under- 
taking was primarily a cooperative accom- 
plishment of science in the development of 
atomic energy and of engineers in providing 
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the necessary facilities—without which the 
bomb could not have been produced. 

And now when we are moving so quickly 
in the world in conquering and understand- 
ing outer space, it was the Army who suc- 
cessfully fired the satellite, Explorer. 

I could go on in recital of all that the 
engineers have meant to the country in its 
long history of accomplishments. Time does 
not permit a further review, but I should like 
to remind you that the present Bureau of 
Roads evolved from the work of the Corps 
of Engineers in roadbuilding, notably coh- 
struction of the Cumberland Road. The 
roads in Yellowstone, Mount Rainier, and 
Crater Lake National Parks were built by 
the Army engineers. The old Virginia High- 
way, laid out between 1840 and 1850, was 
under the supervision of the first professor 
of engineering at West Point. The Alaska 
Road Commission, under the supervision of 
the engineers, built thousands of miles of 
wagon and sled roads. 

Contributions to the Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States by Army engi- 
neers are substantial. They not only sur- 
veyed and constructed the roads but built 
communication systems, laid out sanitary 
systems, and developed the harbors, chang- 
ing the entire economy of these areas. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAMS 


In these days when we recognize the im- 
portance of balancing our military security 
with the development of our natural re- 
sources and the maintenance of a sound 
economy, we must discuss for a moment a 
few current programs. 

There have been suggestions and indeed 
bills have already been introduced to pro- 
vide huge sums for public works to maintain 
employment in the face of approximately 
414 million unemployed men and women in 
the country today. 

. We already have a public works program 
and, if supported by appropriations immedi- 
ately, it will do the job. 

1. OMNIBUS BILL 


I submit, to you thoughtful engineers, 
that the omnibus river and harbor and flood 
control bill, now before the House, should be 
passed without delay. Our Public Works 
Committee feels that there is an urgent need 
for this bill at this time. 

In the closing days of the last session, the 
omnibus bill, now substantially before the 
House in the same form, was vetoed by the 
President on the grounds that it did not 
meet, In many instances, objections of the 
Bureau of the Budget. I can tell you now 
that this omnibus bill, authorizing proj- 
ects in the sum of $1,456,000,000 now meets 


the Budget Bureau's objections within 3. 


percent. 

The bill contains projects and authoriza- 
tions whose need has been made clearly evi- 
dent by the last 3 major flood disasters: 
(1) The hurricanes and floods of 1955, 
which left such a widespread path of de- 
struction through the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, 
dented rainfall and floods in California and 
adjacent States during the Christmas holi- 
days of 1955, which brought suffering and 
heartache to many families during this tra- 
ditionally joyous season, and (3) the floods 
throughout the Southwest United States 
during May and early June of last year. 

Our committee feels that it would be ap- 
propriate to refute the argument often ad- 
vanced that because of the large backlog of 
civil works projects no more should be au- 
thorized at this time. Even the most cursory 
consideration. will make it obvious that tae 
civil works program cannot be static. Like 
most human endeavors, it must be treated as 
a flexible undertaking, subject to modifica- 
tion and additions as. conditions warrant. 
Floods are no respecter of priority of au- 
thorization, and any philosophy which says 
that all meritorious projects now authorized 


(2) the unprece-. 


are considered ignores the naturé of 
cal phenomena, the meaning of the 
works program, and indeed logic itself, 
I have long believed that we should 
plans and signs for public works 
ally in every level of government, m , 
State, and Federal. They should be on | 
shelves ready for use in time of special ne 
2. INTERSTATE HIGHWAY PROGRAM _ 


Many of you have heard that our big 


state road program is being unduly ph 


We passed a bill which originally in 
an expenditure on the part of the 
Government of approximately $27 
covering the big, interstate defense. }j 
way system. To pay for the system, 
figure has now reached the sum of $37 


lion in the face of a reevaluation of all of q 


the costs involved. 


In this next year, $2 billion was to be 


allotted from the trust fund to 
the program. As you know, this trust fund 


arises from taxes on gasoline, diesel oil, and 


certain excise taxes which are 

to this stupendous road-building 

The actual revenue, unfortunately, has not 
yet reached the estimate, and it is 
that the best that can be spent out of 
vwcuct fund in the next year will be about 
$1,600,000,000. 

In fiscal year 1960, the sum of $2, 200,00). 
000 was to be allocated and, of course, only 
time will know how much below that sum 
the actual revenue will be. 

This, in and of itself, is a big public works 
program. Indeed, it is the biggest 5S our 
Nation's history. 

When the States contribute 10 percaal @ 
the cost, the present estimated value of 






these public works will be in round figures 
$41 billion. At the same time the States ar | 


undertaking an accelerated program on the 
primary, secondary, and urban roads, where 


in they contribute 50 percent of the total © 


cost. A great amount of timé is now being 
taken in the acquisition of rights-of-way 
and planning, and you know better than! 
how necessary it was to increase the engi- 
neering potential required. 


3. WATER-POLLUTION CONTROL 


The control of stream poe com: | 


paratively new to our country, is crown 
importance. Under the public law the 


eral Government may make a contribution 
of 30 percent of the cost of a sing 


but, in no instance, may the am 
ceed $250,000. This has greatly stimulate 
the planning and design of water and 
sewage-treatment plants. 

In certain sections of our country, there is 

a very definite shortage of water. We must 
use and reuse it. It would be a serious mit” 
take not to continue Federal participation l= 
encouraging States and municipalities tf) 
forward. The recommendation made © 
abandon Federal participation in 1960, ¥ 
certainly not to the best interest of tit 
country. 


4. PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

We passed a lease-purchase plan to 
courage the erection of Federal office Bula 
ings. In brief, we thought that privy 
investors would be interested in construcumt 
these projects which would be paid for 0 


much-needed public construction. 
the administration of the act has P 


February 13 


should be constructed before any new ones 
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5. PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING 


we now have @ Federal assistance pro- 
interest-free loans to local 


ng plans. 

We have public facilities loans which are 
made to State and local governprients for 
puilding essential community~- facilities 
where they are not otherwise avuilable on 
reasonable terms and conditions. These 
joans must be of sound value and so secure 
as to reasonably assure retirement or repay- 
ment. Applications from communities of 
jess than 100,000 having ah urgent and vital 
need receive priority consideration. 

And there is the urban planning assist- 
ance m, wherein grants are made to 
defray one-half of the cost of planning work 
in communities under 25,000 population, or 
for work in metropolitan and regional urban 
areas. It also provides grants to official 
metropolitan and regional planning agencies 
for work in metropolitan and regional urban 
areas. In addition, grants may be made to 
Jocal governments or to official State plan- 
ning agencies for work in major distress 
areas, as well as help to official planning 
agencies for work in areas threatened with 

urbanization under the impact of a 
Federal installation. 

I hope I have given you, though sketchily, 
asummary of the programs now provided by 
Jaw—all of which should be maintained with 
all speed and appropriations. 

We must keep our country militarily and 
economically strong. We have the resources, 
the wealth, and the genius to do just that. 

Recently, General Itschner gave us infor- 
mation that the Russians were stepping up 
their river and harbor and flood control and 
power projects. While they have not yet 
reached the high standards of efficiency en- 
joyed by our own country, we do know that 
they are going forward in their domestic 
affairs in the same threatening fashion that 
they seem to be excelling in certain military 
phases. Surely, our country can maintain a 
public works program of real magnitude 
and at the same time under positive, con- 
fident leadership not only catch up with 
our enemy but surpass him ih all things 
militarily. 

The important governments of the world 
are headed by few men. Most of those men 
and the governments they represent do not 
have the same high principles that we have 
long enjoyed in our country. Too true, many 
of them are led by a godless philosophy 
which we know as communism. 

Tn all sincerity, I am convinced that we 
must reevaluate our own national depend- 
ence upon a higher power than that con- 
trolled by man. 


edi: 
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Red Rats Still Gnawing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. WALTER, Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks ir: the Rrc- 
oxo, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Daily News: 
Rep Rats STi, GNAWING 
, rhe invaluable House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is releasing its annual 
 Teport for 1957, in seven sections. To date, 
a Communist traitors haven't given up 
' efforts to undermine our country. If 
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anything, they’re working even more fanat- 
ically. . 

Committee Chairman Francis E. WALTER 
(Democrat of Pennsylvania) estimates that 
the Reds now have more than a million 
Americans enlisted in their various projects. 
More than 200 Red-front organizations con- 
tinue to carry on Kremlin-directed conspir- 
acies. 

Commies, sometimes disguised as genuine 
Americans, are trying their best to penetrate 
new areas of industry and the arts. 

In Buffalo, for instance, the committee 
flushed out one fine example of the Red 
termite.. He, one David Martim Brownstone, 
was discovered working as a laborer at the 
Bethlehem Steel plant there, under the name 
of Frederick J. Werner. Actually, Brown- 
stone is a college graduate with 3 years of 
law study added. To get his laborer’s job, 
as part of the Communist program of colo- 
nization he falsified his place and date 
of birth, his previous addresses and employ- 
ment, and his college education. 

It's crystal clear that our dedicated Com- 
munist traitors, unlike their late and un- 
lamented daily newspaper, haven't sus- 
pended a single operation. 





Reuther Recession—or Demsenat 


Depression— Which? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a 
Reuther recession is what we ought to 
call the present slump in business and 
rise in unemployment. : 

But in view of the current gloom and 
doom chorus of the Democrats, it is pos- 
sible that the Reuther recession may be 
pushed into a Democrat. depression un- 
less Americans shrug off the pessimism 
and read the favorable signs which are 
there if we want to see them. 

The present recession may be laid at 
the doorstep of Walter Reuther more 
than any single individual in the United 
States. Recessions are simply reactions 
from unbridled booms and inflation. 
Rounds of wage and price increases, for 
which Reuther takes the blame, swing 
into a spiral and force inflation upon us. 

With Democrats sounding off at every 
opportunity, for political purposes, about 
the omnibus condition of the economy, 
it is illuminating to look back upon the 
following headlines which appeared in 
the New York Times in 1954: 

January 26: “Harriman Says Admin- 
istration Has Brought Recession.” 

February 7: “Mayor Wagner Links 
ReGession to Republicans.” 

February 8: “Various Democratic 
Antidepression Measures Offered.” 

February 15: “Senator Kennepy De- 
fends Democratic Right To Warn of De- 


pression. 

February 23: “Democratic National 
Committee Chairman Mitchell Sees Re- 
Publican Failure To Act Against Reces- 
sion as Main November Election Is- 
sue.” 

March 30: “Dr. Keyserling Warns on 





Downtrend; Urges Action.” 
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April 16: “Representative RoosEvELT 
Offers Antirecession Bill.” 

April 25: “CIO President Reuther 
Calls Situation Serious.” 

May 8: “Reuther Urges Four-Way Ac- 


tion; Other Major Unions Demand 
Emergency Federal Spending, Other 
Steps To Maintain Economy.” 


May 15: “Representative ROOSEVELT 
Says Republicans Have Started Nation 
on Road to Depression as in 1932.” 

August 5: “Commerce Department 
Finds Summer Leveling and Fall Upturn 
as Predicted by Government Experts.” 

August 13: “Eisenhower Reports Con- 
ditions at Their Best; Minor Slide Past.” 

September 12: “Economists Feel 
Eisenhower Administration Aided Sta- 
bility and Confidence” 

When coerced and unearned wage 
increases are the order of the day, em- 
ployers simply have to increase the price 
of their goods to stay in business. This 
is particularly true with such large 
groups as steel, aluminum, coal, and of 
course, automobiles. In most of these 
lines the payroll cost is more than 50 
percent of the total cost of the product— 
sometimes as high as 90 percent—and 
when the payroll cost is raised substan- 
tially, the only place the employer can 
get the dollars to pay his workers is by 
increasing the price of his goods. His 
alternative is failure, shutdown and loss 
of all jobs to his employees. 

As this spiral proceeds, there comes a 
time when the employer and the em- 
ployee have together partially priced 
themselves out of the market. That is, 
sales begin to fall because people do not 
have enough money to pay the price for 
the products. At least, they buy less of 
them. That forces a cutback on payrolls, 
which means less people, rather than less 
wages per person. Employers won’t and 
can’t cut wage scales, but if they have 
less volume, they must hire fewer people 
to produce the goods. 

In other words Walter Reuther, in- 
stead of getting a total of more money 
into the hands of thé workers to spend— 
and increase consumption—actually gets 
less money into the hands of the worker 
and cuts down volume, thus cutting back 
the number of jobs. 

If Reuther forces his next round of 
wage increases on the automobile in- 
dustry, it will force another price hike 
and result this time in less volume, less 
jobs, increasing unemployment; less con- 
sumer purchasing power, and more re- 
cession. Why don’t we call it a Reuther 
recession? 

Actually, I don’t think Reuther will 
get away with it. Nor will the Democrats, 
if the public understands that these 
forces are working against the housewife 
and the worker. 

Recently we have had some encourag- 
ing testimony before the Joint Economic 
Committee: 

First. Inventories of stores and fac- 
tories are now down to or below normal. 
They had beén reduced by restricted 
ordering, which caused some unemploy- 
ment. Now business is ordering and peo- 
ple are being called back to jobs. 

Second. Consumer sales in the closing 
Christmas month of 1957 showed an in- 
crease over 1956 which also helped to 
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lower those inventories, but is of itself an 
encouraging factor. 

Third. The building industry contin- 
ues at a high rate. Plant expansion 
started 12 to 18 months ago is not yet 
complete and will continue for many 
months to come. 

Fourth. Research and development 
funds appropriated by private industry 
are larger than ever. Frequently re- 
search develops the need for further 
plant expansion, resulting in more 
building. 

Fifth. The home building industry 
continues at a very high level, below 
1956 but higher than any other year. 

Sixth. Money is easy. The Federal 
Reserve Board last summer started re- 
versing its influence of restraining in- 
flation, and each successive move has 
now had its result. Confidence is 
returning. 

Seventh. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration reports more applications 
for loans this year as compared with the 
same period a year ago, in some local- 
ities double or triple. 

Eighth. Federal spending is proceed- 
ing in large amounts. Contracts have 
been authorized and are being pushed. 
They exceed previous government, mili- 
tary and non-military commitments by 
more than $5 billion. True, this does not 
produce permanent prosperity. It is 
pump priming, but it will get us over the 
present lull very shortly. 

This country is fundamentally sound. 
We have a great future. Many indus- 
trialists are simply utilizing the lull to 
consolidate their positions and prepare 
for large further expansion, which they 
all see coming. 

We have much for which tobe grate- 
ful. The Democrats are screaming about 
high unemployment. Let us scream 
about high employment. More than 70 
million people are gainfully employed at 
higher rates than ever before in the 
history of the country. That is a greater 
number than at any time in our own 
history, except for a few months in 1957. 
The achievement of the Republican Ad- 
ministration has been tremendous. 

Surely we have a sound basis for dis- 
cussing the achievement of peace, pros- 
perity and progress. 

The two danger spots are the “gloom 
and doom screamers” of the Democratic 
Party’s left wing, and the demands of 
Public Enemy No. 1, Walter Reuther, of 
the automotive industry. 

_If we can combat these two things, 


Wwe can pull our country out of the, 


Reuther recession and avoid a Democrat 
depression. 





The Fine Arts as a Major Instrument of 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, top officials from many Federal 
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departments and agencies have ably ex- 
pressed the growing appreciation of the 
arts by this administration as a means 
of communication with other peoples 
throughout the world. 

It is natural to feel both gratification 
and pride in the growing status of Amer- 
ican culture when one sees the way in 
which other peoples have received some 
of the leading exemplars of our cultural 
progress. 

There is impressive evidence that our 
art and our artists, which have been 
toured abroad by the Department of 
State and the United States Information 
Agency, are achieving impressive suc- 
cesses as good will ambassadors of this 
Nation. Under the impact of these pro- 
grams the picture of the United States 
and its citizens held by other peoples is 
changing. Such evidence may be found, 
for instance, in a Manila newspaper re- 
port that, and I quote: 

Asians by the thousands have modified 
their concept of America as an originally 
materialistic country after going through the 
experience of listening to an American sym- 
phony orchestra or hearing wise words from 
the mouth of so native an American as 
Wiliam Faulkner. 

I hope you were able to view the See 
It Now report on the triumphant Far 
Eastern tour of Marian Anderson and 
see for yourself. how ably she met the 
difficult questions asked her, particu- 
larly one about her singing on the steps 
of the Lincoln Memorial because the sole 
concert hall in the Nation’s Capital was 
denied to her by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. While many of 
us have forgotten that stirring occasion 
one April when she had an audience of 
tens of thousands on the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial, a concert arranged, I 
might add, by such distinguished concert 
managers as Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes, it was clear that the occasion was 
one of the most intense interest to her 
hosts and the man in the street of every 
Asian country she visited. 

As coauthor with Senator Husert H. 
Humpurey of the legislation which was 
enacted as Public Law 860 of the 84th 
Congress, the International Cultural 
Exchange and Trade Fair Participation 
Act, I am especially pleased to have had 
a part in making the President’s special 
international program a permanent part 
of this Nation’s exchange with the other 
countries of the world and their peoples. 

For many years, while important 
aspects of our American culture were 
neglected at home they were no less for- 
gotten in, the story we told to others 
about our American civilization. At the 
same time, the U. S.’S. R. and ether 
Communist states launched a large-scale 
cultural offensive. Musicians, dancers, 
and other artists in large numbers were 
sent by Russia and its Eastern European 
satellites into the uncommitted nations 
and into Western Europe to demonstrate, 
if possible, that the arts and the artists 
are not controlled but flourish and pros- 
per under Communist regimes. The 
success of this drive became so apparent 
that people in and out of the Federal 
Government, the press, the radio, and 
television commentators, all finally asked 


.sels Fair; Robert V. Dowling, 











in unison, “Why should the devi) hay 

all the good tunes.” They were 

to do this beeause the Russian recta 

that we are a Nation with a m ' 

a soul was going largely unc 

by concrete demonstrations to the 

trary. 

IT was pleased, then, as all of us wep 
to have the President say, in his 
on the state of the Union, that our 
and those ef Eastern Europe should Jeary 
te know each other better. He was right, 

I think, in urging the Soviet Government 

to cooperate in breaking down unnatural 

barriers that have blocked the flow 
thought and understanding between 
peoples. 

I was asked to speak to the new Ad. 
visory Committee on the Arts at the De. 
partment of State on January 16, 1955 
which was appointed by Secretary Dulles 
I include my remarks to this 
at this point for the information of my 
colleagues. 

A list of the committee members, g 
general description of their duties, ang 
an outline of their program is include 
at this point: 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE ARTS To Opny 
2-Day SESSION IN WASHINGTON JANUARY 
15-16, 1958, New STaTE BUILDING, 2ist ap 
VircInia AVENUE NW. 

_The Advisory Committee on the Arts ap. 
pointed by the Secretary of State, under th 
terms of the International Cultural &. 
change and Trade Fair Participation Act of 
1956, will meet at the State Department ig 
a 2-day session to inaugurate its duties. 

The members of the committee will tak | 
their oath of office at 9:40 a. m. Wednesday, 
January 15, and will be greeted by Secretay 
Dulles at the opening session. 

The Committee, under the chairmanshipd 
Rufus H. Fitzgerald, chancellor emeritus of 
the University of Pittsburgh, will devote its 
first sessions to receiving a general briefing 
concerning international programs in the 
arts sponsored or assisted by the Unite 
States Government. On the basis of such in 
formation they will conduct their subse 
quent evaluations of the effectiveriess ant 
the adequacy of these programs. 

Members of the Committee in addition t 
Dr. Fitzgerald are: Gilmore Clarke, archi 
tect; Sumner McKnight Crosby, art hist- 
rian; Lamar Dodd, artist and art edt 
Thor Johnson, musician; James Al 
Michener, author; Robert Montgomery, oat 
and television executive; George Lloyd Ml 
phy, actor and motion-picture execuli 
Charles Nagel, art museum director; Mi 
Helen Crocker Russell, civic leader and & 
patron, 

The Wednesday and Thursday p 
will include addresses by Senator H 
Humphrey and Representative 
Thompson, authors of the aforementiont 
legislation; by Dr. Thurston J. Davies, B 
utive Director of the Office of the t 
States Commissioner General for the 
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board of directors, American Nationa 
ter and Academy; Andrew H. Berd 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs). 
B. Cook, Staff Director, Departmental 8 : 
the United States Advisory Commission ® 
Educational ; E. Allan Lighwmet, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Af 
Russell L, Riley, Director, Internati 
ucational Exchange Service; the Ho 
George 
















V. Allen, Director, United § 
Surmation- deinen tut Temes Del , 
tor, National Collection of Fine ae 

The purpose of the International Cwm 
Exchange and Trade Fair Particip 
“is to strengthen ties which unite 
other nations by demonstrating the ¢ 
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interests, developments, and achievements of 
the people of the United States, and the con- 
being made by the United States 
economic and social system toward a peace- 
ful and more fruitful life for its own people 
and other people throughout the world; and 
thus to assist in the development of friendly, 
pathetic, and peaceful relations between 
the United States and the other countries 
of the world.” It provides for appointment 
of an advisory committee on the arts to ad- 
yise and assist the President and Govern- 
ment departments and agencies in the con- 
duct of the cultural program authorized by 
this act and—with special reference to the 
role of the arts—in other international cul- 
: tivities. 
ies Committee members were selected, 
under terms of the act, for their experience 
or interest in one or more of the arts. 


aoe 


STATEMENT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
THE ARTS 


The Advisory Committee on the Arts 
ended its 2-day session today. At the 
conclusion of this meeting, the committee 
issued the following statement: 

As members of the Advisory Committee on 
the Arts, we are glad to place such special 
knowledge and experience as we may have 
at the service of our Government in its pro- 
motion of cultural relationships with other 
nations and peoples. 

At a time of reassessment of the Nation’s 
scientific and technological accomplish- 
ments, the creation of this committee 
furnishes gratifying evidence that our Gov- 
ernment is also concerned with America’s 
cultural achievements. Our maturity in the 
arts can win us the respect of others as 
surely as our progress in science. 

The committee’s initial meeting has been 
devoted to a familiarization with the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in the arts as a means of 
communication with other peoples, and with 
the various interrelated programs through 
which this interest is made evident. We 
have been impressed by the statements made 
to us. In particular, the Secretary of State 
spoke eloquently, and with manifest sin- 
cerity, of the importance he and the De- 
partment of State attach to demonstrating 
America’s achievement in the arts as a hall- 
mark of our national maturity. The re- 
marks of the Honorable George V. Allen and 
other officials of the executive branch were 
of like character. Assurances were re- 
ceived from Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Senator H. Alexander Smith, and Repre- 
sentative Frank Thompson that they and 
many of their colleagues in the Congress 
Share fully in this interest in the arts in 
our international relations. 

The reports received on the scope and ef- 
fectiveness of our Government's programs 
for artistic presentations and exchanges 
were equally impressive to the committee. 
The fact that so much has been accom- 
plished with limited resources is a tribute to 
the ingenuity and imaginativeness of the 
administrators of these programs and to the 
Senerosity of so many of the artists who 
have participated and of public-spirited citi- 
zens and groups. The success to date sug- 
gests that consideration should be given to 
@m expansion of these activities. 

Tt will be one of our important tasks as 
&n advisory committee to give continuing 
and guidance to these programs—in 

t to the President’s cultural presen- 
Program and the reciprocal visits of 
artists under the international exchange 


- Program, It is our desire to be of assistance 


to the Department of State and to the other 


_ Seneies, public and private, in the realiza- 


of the 


e Objectives of these programs. 
e 


Tecognize the complexities of the re- 


P between Government and the 
but we see no 


ends of 


necessary incongruity in. 
‘the artist's serving the legitimate 
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Government or in Government’s giving 
recognition to the artist. We believe that 
in the arts integrity and quality are im- 
-portant watchwords, and within the frame- 
work of our relations with other nations we 
are confident that these values have been, 
and will be, honored. 

The arts illumine the mind, kindle the 
spirit, and move the heart. Surely there 
can be few better ways to serve the cause of 
international understanding, 





REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMP- 
SON, JR., DEMOCRAT, OF NEW JERSEY, TO THE 
UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE 
ARTS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE BUILDING, JAN- 
UARY 16, 1958 


I should like to extend my personal con- 
gratulations to each of you on your 
appointment to this Advisory Committee on 
the Arts. I am sure your association with 
the Government’s international cultural pro- 
gram will be, as it has been for me, a con- 
tinuing source of gratification and pride. 
You face a special challenge, I think, be- 
cause, for the first time in our history, the 
Congress has established a top-level Federal 
Commission concerned with the arts both 
abroad and at home in a number of ways, 
and your committee will serve in an advisory 
capacity to a Cabinet officer, the Secretary 
of State, and the President, and the Director 
of the United States Information Agency. 
You will work with the Operations Coordi- 
nating Board, also, which is headed by Under 
Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, and 
with an interagency committee of top Gov- 
ernment art officials established by the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act. Among these of- 
ficials are the Librarian of Congress, the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
the Director of the National Gallery of Art. 

It is natural to feel both gratification and 
pride in the growing status of American art 
when one sees the way in which other peo- 
ples have received some of the leading exemp- 
lars of our cultural progress. I know that 
you will be hearing a good deal about the 
suecesses achieved by this program, and I 
will make no attempt, therefore, to go into 
this. One cannot but rejoice, however, in 
evidence that our art and our artists are 
having such great success abroad as this 
Nation’s cultural ambassadors of good will. 
This success is having a lasting effect in 
changing the picture held by the peoples of 
other countries of the dominant character 
of the United States and its citizens. Such 
evidence may be found, for instance, in a 
Manila newspaper report that “Asians by the 
thousands have modified their concept of 
America as an originally materialistic coun- 
try after going through the beautiful exper- 
ence of listening to an American symphony 
orchestra or hearing wise words from the 
mouth of so native an American as William 
Faulkner.” 

I hope you were able te view the See It 
Now report on the triumphant Far Eastern 
tour of Marian Anderson and see for your- 
self how ably she met the difficult questions 
asked her, particularly one about her singing 
on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial because 
the sole concert hall in the Nation’s Capital 
was denied to her by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. While many of us 
have forgotten that stirring occasion one 


‘April when she had an audience of tens of 


thousands, it was clearly a matter of the 
most intense interest to the people of every 
Asian country she visited.- I have long be- 
lieved that we must establish in our Nation’s 
Capital worthy monuments to our fine arts 
as eloquent testimony to our regard for the 
arts going far beyond our increasing ap- 
preciation for their propaganda value. As 
the New York Times said editorially on Jan- 
uary 25, 1957: 

“Representative Frank THOMPSON, of New 
Jersey, one of the few Members of Congress 
who has consistently shown an interest in 
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these maters, was responsible, with a hand- 
ful of colleagues, for getting through a 
measure last year (Humphrey-Thompson 
Act, Public Law 860, 84th Cong.) providing 
governmental support for American artists 
performing abroad; but this, while highly 
desirable in itself, must be looked at as pri- 
marily a matter of propaganda and cultural 
exchange; it is ironic, in fact, that this one 
substantial recent Federal contribution to 
the arts is limited to backing them outside— 
not inside—America. 


“Practically every other civilized country 
(and some not so civilized), has recognized 
that the Government has a proper interest 
in promoting the arts, and in promoting 
them with cash. It would be a mark _of 
maturity and enlightenment if we were to 
do the same.” 

So, I would say to you that you must come 
to grips with this problem immediately. 
Keen observers in and out of Government, 
and our top officials, are becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed over the Russian propaganda 
campaign that depicts that country as the 
cradle of culture and the fine arts, and the 
United States and Washington officialdom 
as unconcerned with the rich heritage of the 
arts of western civilization, and with living 
artists, except for their propaganda value. 
In many areas of the world a place of honor 
is given to leaders in the arts and intellec- 
tual fields and in religious activities. It is 
there that the Russian propaganda is having 
its deadly effect: In those countries the 
artist is not called a longhair, and the in- 
tellectual is not dismissed as an egghead. 
So I think you must grasp this nettle, be- 
cause, in many areas of the world, we are 
considered antiintellectual, deficient in cul- 
ture, superficial in religion. 

I do not need to document for you the 
low esteem in which the artist and the sci- 
entist Has long been held in this country. 
The denial of Constitution Hall to Marian 
Anderson was but one of many dramatic 
examples shouted around the world by our 
enemies and deplored by our friends. 

When Queen Elizabeth visited our coun- 
try recently, both President Eisenhower and 
the Queen ringingly called for a pocl of 
the best technological, scientific, and cul- 
tural brains in the Western World to beat 
the Russians. However, the widely syndi- 
cated columnist, Inez Robb, reported that 
the four glittering dinners attended by Her 
Majesty during the Queen’s stay in Washing- 
ton did not contain the name of one single, 
solitary person distinguished in the arts and 
sciences. According to Miss Robb “Military 
brass in enough fruit salad and gold braid 
to equip the whole Albanian army turned 
up at the state dinner at the White House 
and that given in Her Majesty’s honor at the 
Pan American Union by John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, and Mrs. Dulles, and the 
luncheon given by Vice President Richard N. 
Nixon.” 

For many years, while the arts were 
neglected at home, they were no less for- 
gotten in the story we told to others about 
our American civilization. At the same 
time, the U. S. S. R. and other Communist 
states launched a large-scale cultural of- 
fensive. Musicians, dancers, and other ar- 
tists in large numbers were sent by Russia 
and its Eastern European satellites into the 
uncommitted nations and into Western Eu- 
rope to demonstrate, if possible, that the 
arts and artists flourish and prosper under 
Communist regimes. Red China joined in 
this offensive and its Peking Opera Co. was 
enthusiastically received everywhere it went. 

The success of this drive became so ap- 
parent that people in and out of the Federal 
Government, the press, our radio and TV 
commenators, finally asked in unison, “Why 
should the devil have all the good tunes’’ 
because the Russian accusation that we are 
a nation with a machine for a soul was go- 
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ing largely unchallenged by concrete demon- 
strations to the contrary. 

Starting in 1951, the United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Exchange 
began recommending that an Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts be established to help 
counter the Russian offensive. In March 
1956 the State Department finally sent legis- 
lation to the Congress to establish an ex- 
change program but not a committee. In 
its closing days, the 83d Congress appro- 
priated $5 million to send our cultural groups 
overseas and to participate in trade fairs. 
In passing the Humphrey-Thompson Act in 
1956 establishing your committee, Congress 
demonstrated that the American people sup- 
port these international cultural efforts. 

I was pleased to have the President say, 
in his message on the state of the Union 
last week, that our people and those of 
Eastern Europe should learn to know each 
other better. He urged the Soviet Govern- 
ment to cooperate in breaking down un- 
natural barriers that have blocked the flow 
of thought and understanding between our 
peoples. It is right here, I think, that you 
have your work cut out for you and it is an 
immense and challenging task. 

I like the phrase in the preamble to the 
UNESCO charter which declares that “Since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” 

In an historic speech before the confer- 
ence on the arts and exchange of persons, 
held by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation in New York City in October, 1956, 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, author of the 
Fulbright Act, declared, and I agree: 

“For my part, I want to use art to help 
the human race avoid committing suicide. 
It was an extraordinary, mysterious thing 
that in 1914, after 100 years of relative 
peace, the most civilized peoples of the world 
fell upon one another and tried to commit 
suicide. I have never heard a satisfactory 
reason for it, nor do I know why they 
fought. None of the reasons, economic, ra- 
cial, or political, make any sense to me. 
I think it was a wholly irrational thing. 
Perhaps the human race is not capable of 
ever achieving peace or a rational interna- 
tional relationship. But I think there is 
sufficient chance to justify exerting ourselves 
in a field which has never been tried; that 
field is the exchange of persons and ex- 
changes of the arts. Such exchanges may 
result in mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

“Contemplation of the fine arts or even 
competition among peoples in this field does 
not lead to bloodshed and hatred, as com- 
petition in the field of economics tends 
to do. I often think of the story they tell 
about Lenin who refused to listen to music 
because it tended to soothe his passions 
and make him less forceful and cruel. If 
that story is true, and I rather think it is, 
it encourages me in the direction I hope we 
are moving.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


I hope, therefore, that this committee 
will ask searching questions about the Gov- 
ernment’s art programs and will make spe- 
cific studies and recommendations which 
will lead to an increased importance of and 
emphasis on art in our relations with other 
nations. 

(1) In May, 1956, Dr. J. L. Morrill, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, made 
a study for the Department of State recom- 
mending coordination of the various ex- 
change of persons programs and said “The 
time has clearly come for an upgrading of 
United States exchange activity in govern- 
mental, congressional, American public and 
foreign consciousness. * * * It is recom- 
mended that the Department of State ap- 
point a coordinator for cultural and technical 
exchange working, of course, in cooperation 
and agreement with the International Co- 
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operation Administration. The coordinator 
should oecupy a new position with the title 
and rank of Assistant Secretary of State.” 
One of the programs which will be coordi- 
nated is the cultural programs authorized 
by the Humphrey-Thompson Act. Senator 
Fulbright and I are sponsoring this legisla- 
tion and I hope your committee will strongly 
support it since it has the support of the 
State Department. My bill is H. R. 10031. 
Senator FULBRIGHT’s companion measure is 
S. $112. Senator Humpnrey is a cosponsor 
of Senator FULBRIGHT’s bill. 

(2) I hope you will be concerned with 
what action can be taken, by the Govern- 
ment and private agencies, to facilitate the 
yisits to this country of fereign performing 
artists. No funds are available at present 
for this purpose, but one yardstick that will 
be used to measure our culture will be the 
interest we show in the cultural efforts of 
others. In this connection, then, you will 
be interested in the testimony by Robert 
W. Dowling, president of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy which works 
with the State Department in sending our 
performing artists overseas. Mr. Dowling 
said: 

“When we send abroad an exchange pro- 
gram, ‘exchange’ is a misnomer if we can’t 
receive something here in return. These 
programs have been making friends for our 
country. But then artists, producers, musi- 
cians ask when they can come here. There 
is no commercial theater you can book them 
into in midseason. Every New York theater 
manager hopes to book his house for a whole 
season. With the exception of the National 
Theater in Washington, where you might 
find a couple of weeks in winter, there is no 
place to play. New York is practically closed. 
You just have to have an adequate house, not 
only for the theater, but for ballet, opera, 
concerts—all the performing arts need it.” 

Therefore, Senator HUMPHREY and I are 
sponsoring legislation to provide for a Na- 
tional Capital Center of the Performing Arts. 
In such a national theater all the great ar- 
tists from our own country, as well as those 
abroad, could be presented with the author- 
ity which other nations of the world accord 
their own artists and our own. This na- 
tional theater I am sponsoring would have 
the same status in the Federal Government 
as the National Gallery of Art, and it would 
be built entirely with private funds without 
any cost to the taxpayer. My bill is H. R. 
9848. This administration wants to build an 
air museum on the site reserved for an art 
center. 

(3) You will want to inquire whether more 
importance shouldn’t be given to the ex- 
change with other countries of our graphic 
and plastic arts and to our great artists in 
these mediums, and to architecture. Au- 
thority exists, in the Humphrey-Thompson 
Act, for broadening these programs and the 
United States Information Agency already 
conducts such programs under the authority 
of the Smith-Mundt Act. Shouldn’t we do 
more, for instance, about being represented 
at the important international arts festivals 
and competitions? A separate provision in 
the Humphrey-Thompson Act emphasizes 
the desirability of such representation. 
Then, too, Senator HumpuHrREY and I are spon- 
soring legislation to establish a permanent 
home for the National Collection of Fine Arts 
and also to establish a National Portrait Gal- 
lery. The Smithsonian Institution, the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, the Bureau of the 
Budget, all are backing this plan which 
would utilize the historic Patent Office Build- 
ing in Washington and transfer it to the 
Smithsonian Institution for these purposes. 
Among the members of your committee 
especially interested in these proposals, I 
would think, would be Mr. Gilmore Clark, 
Mr. Sumner Crosby, Mr. Lamar Dodd, and 
Mr. Charles Nagel. 

In a few minutes you will hear from the 
distinguished Director of the National Col- 


' Beggs, and will learn of the wonderfy} work 


‘ing can be used for this purpose thus saving 
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lection of Fine Arts, the Honorable Thoms, 








he is doing in circulating American art 
abroad through such agencies as the 
States Information Agency. The National 
Collection of Fine Arts, which was 
lished by the Congress more than a century 
ago, is now valued at more than $10 million, 
Yet it has no permanent home and is goqt. 
tered throughout the Smithsonian 

tion, gathering dust and badly negie, 
This is not the way a great Nation, which 
prizes its own art and artists, should treat 
them. Just suppose when we sent our art 
abroad it was exhibited in such a manner in 
foreign museums. The art of our country 
is important, make no mistake about thai, 
Look at the beautiful book Three Hundreg 
Years of American Painting recently pup. 
lished by Time magazine if you want to 

@ picture of its scope. But don’t go to the 
Smithsonian Institution unless you want tg 
be chagrined and disappointed, and, I hope, 
challenged. Here is proof that art, when 
combined with natural history and science jn 
a single museum, suffers. I think the Brit 
ish realized this when they made in the pres. 
ent century the division at the Victoria ang 
Albert Museum placing the natural 
section, the science section, and the arts see. 
tion under different administrations and se 
up as individual institutions. It seems clear. 
that the same reason applies to the Smith. 
sonian Institution. With a building of its 
own I am sure that the National Collection 
of Fine Arts would attract gifts from many 
citizens throughout the country. That has 
been proven to be the case with the National 
Gallery of Art. I am convinced that people 
hesitate to make gifts to the Smithsonian 
Institution’s national collection, knowing 
how and where they will be exhibited. & 
it is clear that American prestige abroad 
demands a home for the National Collection 
of Fine Arts immediately. We cannot wait © 
another century, nor even another decade, 
Fortunately, the historic Patent Office Bulld- 
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the taxpayers many millions of dollars i 
construction costs. Until recently, however, 
the President wanted this building destroyed 
for parking-lot purposes. 

(4) I would like to suggest that sometime 
during its first year, this committee met 
with the members of a closely related cm. 
mittee, the Advisory Committee on Cultunl 
Information, which advises the United State | 
Information Agency on its programs carried 
out under the United States Information ant 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948. I hal 
the pleasure of meeting with the Advisory 
Committee on Cultural Information # ff 
months ago and from its lively discussion, 
learned .a good deal about the cultural 
grams operated under this act by the 
States Information Agency—its art 
libraries, and other book programs, 
teaching efforts, documentary films, cul 
broadcasts, and publications; and, of wt 
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work of the 160 cultural affairs oft ap, 
abroad. The USIS cultural affairs officers mu 
particularly important to your committt are 
because they are the people who handle gif 
arrangements overseas for the cultural pf eve 
entations programs and, to some extent, @ pet 
the trade fairs authorized in the Hum hot 
Thompson Act. The USIS cultural aff The 
officers also administer the overseas part “ 











the educational exchange program; they ™ 
ture before significant cultural and edu 
tional audiences; and they encourage the 
formance of American music and play>® 
the musicians and actors of other counus 
Since your committee and USIA’ ¢ 
mittee have common areas of intereth’ 
would urge each committee to 
member who could sit as an ok 
meetings of the 
understand, in fact, that USIA’s cc 
already has expressed its interest in 
change of observers as well as & Pp 
joint meeting sometime in the future. 
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coordination would save the taxpayers 
and result in a vastly better telling 
merican story. 
va agee of interest to both committees is 
that of United States representation in in- 
ternational cultural festivals, exhibitions, 
and competitions abroad. Film festivals 
and exhibitions of the fine and applied arts 
come within the normal scope of activities 
of USIA and are also authorized by the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act which action was 
by the President to USIA. Unfor- 
tunately, however, USIA has not been al- 
jotted any of the funds appropriated under 
the Humphrey-Thompson Act. As a result 
of lack of funds, United States participation 
in these fields has been on a very limited 
scale. At the same time, the U.S. S. R. is.sup- 
plied with unlimited funds in this very field. 

While USIA provided representation of the 
United States this past year at the Sao Paulo 
biennial and at the Milan triennial exhibit 
of industrial design, regular United States 
representation should be provided at such 

t international cultural, festivals as the 
Tokyo yearly international art exhibit, the 
Bordeaux Annual International Art Festival, 
the Cologne Biennial International Photog- 
raphy Exhibit, and the Berlin Annual Cul- 
tural Festival. An absolutely unrivaled op- 
portunity to tell our story and win lasting 
friends for our country is provided at such 
events. 

In my opinion, the committee can per- 
form a very real service by marshalling its 
support on behalf of the allocation of 
Humphrey-Thompson Act funds to USIA for 
these important international cultural activ- 
ities. Existing legal authority is inadequate 
in another respect.. No authority or funds 
are presently available for international fes- 
tivals and exhibitions to be held in the 
United States. So we send our art abroad 
but are made to appear uninterested and in- 
hospitable to other peoples. : 

World interest could be developed and 
focused upon the United States and its cul- 
tural interests and achievements by the 
holding of international cultural exhibitions 
in our country. The USIA heartily supports 
such a program and authorizing legislation 
probably will be submitted to the Congress 
this session. I want to add my support to a 

of international cultural activities 
in the United States and I am hopeful that 
this committee will be in the forefront in 
recommending such action. 

(5) Recently the Cultural Presentations 
Committee of the Operations Coordinating 
Board adopted a resolution stating that 
from now on it is a matter of policy that 
amateur and educational groups will be used 
where appropriate in addition to profes- 
sional artists and groups. ‘There remains, 
however, the problem of how best to utilize 
Performers and groups which do not go 
abroad under a grant or under the author- 
ity of the Humphrey-Thompson Act, but 
who wish Government facilitation for their 
appearances or wish to participate in USIS 
music programs. In this body of musicians 
aré many relatively unknown but very 
gifted artists deserving of support. How- 
ever,-there are also self-seekers and incom- 
Petent artists who merely wish to gain press 
hotices for their own use in this country. 
The weeding out of the incompetent mu- 
sitians and the utilization of the good 


Musicians has never been accomplished 


satisfactorily, and this is a program that 
your committee will want to study. 

It is my firm conviction that if assistance 
amounts to no more than a circular commu- 
Nication to field posts ~f the United States 

tion Agency, we owe it to ourselves 

the groups conform to certain perform- 
nee and repertoire standards. This prin- 
ciple has been maintained by the ANTA 
Panel in Passing on attractions sent abroad 
Under the authority of the Humphrey- 
Act. These same criteria should 
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apply to the voluntary programs as well, 
particularly since they feature more attrac- 
tions than are sent abroad under the Hum- 
phrey-Thompson Act authority. 

Doubtless there are a number of solutions 
to the problem of screening and evaluation 
posed here. One solution has seemed to me 
to be worthy of your study and considera- 
tion. It involves the establishment of 5 or 6 
regional panels of highly qualified music 
educators, composers, and musicians . who 
would meet periodically and screen or, as 
the case might be, audition groups or in- 
dividual artists considered to be deserving 
of support and worthy of becoming known 
in other parts of the country. In addition 
to quality, repertoire should be carefully 
scrutinized, and no group should be passed 
which does not meet the established stand- 
ards, The Department then would pass the 
decision of the panels on to the field. It 
would be clearly understood that an ad- 
verse ruling by the panels should not keep 
the group from making any private arrange- 
ments it might wish. However, no Govern- 
ment support, financial or otherwise, would 
be given groups or individual artists not 
qualifying. 

The question then arises, What group 
could set about organizing some sort of 
screening mechanism on a countrywide basis? 
I believe that the answer might well prove 
to be the National Music Council, which 
was chartered by the Congress and which 
has in its membership all the leading musical 
and educational organizations of this coun- 
try. In the same way that ANTA is given 
funds to carry on its work with the Depart- 
ment of State, the National Music Council 
should be given funds for the development 
of regional screening panels. A very small 
sum, perhaps as little as $5,000, would be 
enough to establish these important screen- 
ing panels. 

(6) One of the better-kept secrets in 
Washington, where: practically nothing is 
really secret, is the fact that the Secretary 
of State already has an adviser on art, Miss 
Ardelia R. Hall, who is in the Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Information and Cultural Affairs. 
This single employee is all that reminds 
us of the vast interest that the United States 
has in the saving of artistic and historic 
treasures and of the splendid work of the 
wartime American Commission for the Pro- 
tection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments in War Areas, headed by former 
Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts. 

The official State Department manual 
states that the Office of Arts and Monument 
Adviser, in cooperation with governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies, establishes 
and implements policies and proctdures for 
carrying out United States policies, interests, 
and obligations consistent with international 
treaties and conventions for the protection 
and restitution of artistic and historic prop- 
erties and the preservation of cultural insti- 
tutions. This is a very large order, indeed. 
In talking to the appropriate official at the 
State Department I was advised that the 
major task of the art adviser was to keep 
fin touch with a recent Hague Convention 
for the protection of artistic and historic 
treasures to which the United States is a 
party. 

Now, as we all know, Americans by the 
thousands tour abroad each year spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars to look at 
the great art of earlier centuries, the historic 
monuments, and the ancient cities. Yet, as 
the Architectural Forum said editorially in 
April 1957: 

“The very things that Americans adore 
abroad they destroy systematically at home. 
Old buildings are broken up in the United 
States as fast as used packing boxes to make 
way for new ones. We have no cultural 
custodians to sort out the values (those that 
do exist) judge old structures by their senti- 
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mental associations rather than by their in- 
trinsic, esthetic significance, or their contri- 
butions to beauty, as if it were magic just 
to stand where Mark Twain stood or to sleep 
where Washington lay awake. If we had a 
Sainte Chapelle in New York and it stood in 
the way of speculative office building, we 
would pull it down at once without further 
question. The Pyramids, having already 
stood through 5,000 years, have a better 
chance of rounding out another cinco-mil- 
lenium than any 5-year-old American mas- 
terpiece has of rounding out the decade.”’ 

The Congress has, fortunately, shown an 
increasing interest in historic preservation. 
Some 70 bills have been introduced this past 
year to save the buildings overlooking Lafay- 
ette Park and the historic State, War, Navy 
Building. The Congress appropriated $232,- 
000 to complete the Historic Buildings and 
Sites Survey authorized by the Historic Sites 
Act of 1935. The 84th Congress kept this 
administration from developing plans for 
destroying some 31 historic buildings across 
the Nation, and razing the historic Patent 
Office Building in Washington for parking 
lot purposes. This administration shows less 
interest in historic sites and buildings, and 
works of art, than any of its predecessors. 
Here again we are weighed in the balance 
and found wanting by all of the older nations 
of the world with their own highly developed 
lists of national treasures. 

These, then, are some of the matters which 
I think you should consider. There will be 
others, of course. And, in seeking the an- 
swers to questions about America’s place in 
the arts, you will be performing a national 
service no less than those seeking the right 
answers about America’s place in science. 
As has been well stated by the French writer, 
Romain Rolland: S 

“The political life of a nation is only the 
most superficial aspect of its being. In order 
to know its inner life, the source of its 
action, one must penetrate to its soul by 
literature, philosophy and the arts, where 
are reflected the ideas, the passions, the 
dreams of a whole people.” 





The Lincoln Legacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding some thoughts it was my priv- 
ilege to express at the annual Lincoln 
Day dinner. at the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, where Lincoln at- 
tended while he was President. 

The address follows: 

THE LINCOLN LEGACY 


During the past 10 days, I have been con- 
ducting a rather novel experiment, in the 
form of a poll among some of the Members 
of Congress and those who serve on con- 
gressional staffs. I have asked each person 
participating in the poll to list those who 
were, in his opinion, the five greatest Pres- 
idents in American history. 

One name appeared on every list—that of 
Lincoln. Jefferson was listed by all save 
1, and Washington was named by all but 
2. Qther. American Presidents prominent- 
ly mentioned included Wilson, Jackson, and 
the two Roosevelts. 

This poll left me with the inescapable 
conclusion, particularly from the order in 
which these great American Presidents were 
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listed, that Abraham Lincoln is undoubtedly 
the single alltime favorite. 

“What is it,” I asked myself, “that makes 
Lincoln, even in this galaxy of greatness, 
stand apart from all the rest?” Several an- 
swers suggest themselves. For one thing he 
seems, even more than any of the others, to 
typify the spirit of our Nation. He could 
speak for the people because he was of the 
people. Another possible answer may lie in 
the fact that he overcame greater disadvan- 
tages than any of the others. 

If you have viewed the grandeur of Mount 
Vernon, Monticello, and the Hermitage, you 
could not fail to be impressed with the un- 
pretentious averageness of the Lincoln home 
in Springfield. Yet it is not simply that 
Lincoln was poor. For if his financial cir- 
cumstances were so similar to those of the 
‘average American, it is because his standard 
of values was so different. He was poor in 
the sense that Christ was poor. 

Every man must be judged in the frame- 
work of his environment, and his greatness 
is measured by the impact of his personality 
upon history. Yet the more we grope for the 
things which raised Lincoln to his distinc- 
tive pedestal of greatness, the more we are 
forced to conclude that his peculiar great- 
ness was in the realm of the spirit. The at- 
tributes which were distinctively Lincoln's 
were remarkably those set for by Christ in 
the Beatitudes. 

Tonight we celebrate his birth, which in 
just one more year will be a full century 
and a half behind us. 

In a crude hunter's hut, deep in Ken- 
tucky’s desolate woods, it happened. On a 
bed of poles covered with corn husks, a cold 
February wind penetrating the cracks of the 


cabin, Abraham Lincoln was born. 

What dreams dared poor Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln to entertain on that bleak Sunday 
morning of 1809, hounded by gossip and con- 


signed by her wedding vow to share a woods- 
man’s hardship on a barren farm that had 
cost 66 cents an acre? Fate, it would seem, 
had dealt cruelly in the extreme with Nancy 
Hanks, the illegitimate child of a wayward 
mother and an unknown father. When her 
mother had brought her to church as an 
infant one Sunday, back in Virginia, the 
good women of the congregation had been 
outraged, and one had stood up to demand 
in loud indignation that they be sent away. 
Reared by an uncle and aunt, spurned by 
polite society, wed to an illiterate and im- 
poverished deerhunter, the mother of Abra- 
ham Lincoln dwelt out a miserable, sunless 
existence in the somber forests. 

And now that she had a child of her own, 
the object of her adoration, could she dare to 
hope that his would be a better life? She 
died 9 years later, convulsed with pain 
on a wretched dirt floor pallet of leaves and 
bearskins. Her last words were a halting, 
whispered plea to Abraham and his sister— 
to live right, to be kind to each other, to wor- 
ship God. Simple things to be remembered 
by a tousled, grief-stricken boy. Perhaps 
she knew he would not forget. What a dif- 
ference it might have made to her could she 
but have lifted the curtain of the future and 
viewed the marble shrine on the Potomac 
which now attracts more than a million vis- 
itors a year—or could she have heard in the 
rustle of angels’ wings the mature voice of 
her son as he traveled the dirt roads of Illi- 
nois a third of a century later and said to 
his friend, Billy Herndon, “God bless my 
mother; all that I am or ever hope to be, I 
owe to her.” 

Life as never easy for Lincoln. God has a 
way of making men wander in the wilderness 
until they are ready for His designs, and the 
shape of great character is often hammered 
out on the anvils of sacrifice and suffering. 
Lincoln could speak the deathless master- 
piece at Gettysburg because he had experi- 
enced Gettysburgs of his own. 
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“Blessed are the poor in spirit,” said Christ, 
“for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Abraham Lincoln was dogged by defeat, 
hounded by failure, stalked by tragedy. From 
the loss of his mother at the age of 9, grief 
followed his footsteps like an unshakeable 
shadow. The idyllic youthful love he shared 
with Ann Rutledge ended in abiding heart- 
ache. For weeks he aimlessly stumbled in 
solitude along the banks of the Sangamon, 
where they had shared their dreams or stood 
in moody silence beside her grave in the Con- 
cord Cemetery until his friends actually de- 
spaired of his sanity. Later, in Springfield, 
he was to know the unspeakable anguish of 
the death of his little boy, Eddie, at the age 
of 4, and, still later, as President and while 
a regular attendant of this church, the death 
of his beloved son, Willie, and to sit for hours 
in melancholy reverie, his body wracked by 
uncontrollable sobs. Because he loved deep- 
ly, he felt these experiences deeply. 

But “blessed,” said Christ, “are those that 
mourn.” ' 

In New Salem, Lincoln failed in business, 
fell deep in debt, had a legal judgment lodged 
against him. Finally, he left town for Spring- 
field on a borrowed horse, and there felt the 
frustration of repeated political defeats. 

Yet, defeat did not sour into defeatism; 
failure did not produce self-pity; grief did not 
become bitterness. There was a redeeming 
sense of humor, often the despair of his wife, 
but the product of genuine humility, which 
forbade him to take himself to seriously. So 
that when Douglas poked ridicule at his 
gangling frame by asking how long a man’s 
legs should be, he could reply that they 
should be “long enough to reach the ground.” 
And when Douglas hurled devastating accu- 
sations at him and charged him with being 
two-faced, Lincoln could spread his hands to 
the audience, and say, “Now, I ask you: if I 
had two faces, would I be wearing this one?” 

Yet this was not enough to win for him 
the coveted Senate nomination. When the 
race was over and again he had lost, he re- 
membered the crowds which had flocked to 
hear the debates of the campaign and de- 
cided that he might make a bit of money 
now to pay his debts by giving lectures. He 
carefully prepared a talk, rented a hall in 
Bloomington, stationed a young lady at the 
door to sell tickets, and not one solitary 
person came to hear him—not one. 

At the age of 49 (just a century ago this 
year), he confessed, ““‘With me the race of 
political ambition has been * * * a flat 
failure.” A newspaper lamented editorially 
that Hon. Abe Lincoln is undoubtedly the 
most unfortunate politician who has ever 
attempted to rise in Illinois. 

This is the man. This is the man who 
was strarigely catapulted into the Presidency 
at probably the most critical moment in the 
Nation’s history. If think it not an irrever- 
ence to say that this was the hour for which 
God had been preparing Abraham Lincoln. 

Even in the White House, however, he 
seemed at first doomed to mediocrity, even 
failure. His cherished dream had been to 
forge a peaceful settlement of the differences 
which existed between North and South, 
thus to avert war and save the Union with- 
out bloodshed. But before he could even 
take the oath of office, he saw this dream 
dissolve before his eyes, the bands of union 
crumple and ignite. Six weeks after his 
election, South Carolina passed an ordinance 
of secession, and in rapid order 6 other 
States did the same. 

All the while the outgoing administration 
of Buchanan, honeycombed with disloyalty, 
did nothing whatever to prevent ali this. 
Lincoln was obliged to sit helplessly in 
Springfield for 3: months, to see the South 
buying guns and building forts and drilling 
soldiers. Two days before he left Springfield 
to assume the burdens of the Presidency, 
half of the Nation had declared itself out, 





set up a new government and finalized its ac. 
tion by electing Jefferson Davis President of 
the Confederacy founded upon what was 
called the great truth * * * that Slavery ig 
the Negro’s natural and normal co 

There is a popular misconception about 
why the Civil War was fought. Ask the 
average American what it was all about, and 
the chances are he would tell you that it was 
fought to free the slaves. This was, un- 
doubtedly the most important byproduct of 
that war. Yet the great historic lesson es. 
tablished by the Civil War is that this is, 
Federal Union, not a Confederacy. The Ciyy 
War was fought to prove that a State 
not secede, that this was and would remain 
in truth “One nation, indivisible.” 

As to Lincoln’s personal feelings about 
slavery, there can be no doubt. Because of 
his innately sympathetic heart, the spectacle 
of one human being owned as property by 
another did violence to his sense of right 
and wrong. 

Herndon has preserved the story of Lin. 


coln’s trip to New Orleans as a young man. 


where for the first time he beheld the true 
horrors of human slavery. Against the es- 
sential inhumanity of human creatures jn 
chains, whipped and scourged, his congej- 
ence rebelled. Then and there he swore an 
oath against the cruel and heartless instity- 
tion. For it was wrong and it reeked of eyij, 

“Blessed are the pure in heart,” gaid 
Christ, “for they shall see God.” 

But above his distaste for slavery, Lin. 
coln’s greater passion was to save his Nation, 
With the vision of the pure hearted, he 
knew that if States were allowed to secede, 
there would be no United States. In time 
there would have been no Confederacy 
either, in all likelihood. The precedent of 
dissolution could have been fatal, not only 
to the Nation but to the hemisphere and to 
Western civilization. Had it been allowed 
to go unchallenged, one State after another, 
piqued over some real or imagined wrong, or 
on 4 quixotic whim, eould have solemnly 
declared its independence of the others. 

Today, had the Confederacy triumphed 
and the right of secession been established, 
this land of the free could have been an 
American equivalent of the Balkans, com- 
posed of many weak and powerless individ- 
ual nations, the easy prey of armed might 
and military dictatorship. Can the most 
ardent southerner, in honest introspection, 
fail to utter a fervent prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing to God that Lincoln and the Union 
emerged triumphant? : 

Still, Lincoln was a peaceful man, nota 
warmonger. Every vital fiber of his being 
cried out against the wanton slaughter that 
made its glories out of women’s tears. 
believed that the North was as much re 
sponsible for the existence of slavery as Was 
the South, and that both sections should 
bear equally the burdens of its elimination. 
The fanatic abolitionists railed against him 
and called him a compromiser. It was easy 
for them to demand a radical course of at 
tion when they personally could lose noth- 
ing from the cataclysmic economic disloc- 
tions it would create. Lincoln, howevet, 
thought also of the South and of simple 
justice to that region which made Wi 
against him and which hated him with# 
universal loathing. a 

Finally he worked out a plan a 
very near to his heart. Lincoln dS! 
that the slaveholders beginning in the loyal 
border States would be fairly r 










by the Government, paid $400 for each @ 






their Negroes. The slaves would be ema 
pated gradually. It would have been 4 
itely less costly to both sides than cor 
tion of the war. In the Lincoln Park 
this church is the original draft, i 
President’s own handwriting, of 4 * 
bring this about. Calling the Rep 
tives of these States to the White H 
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ed all his eloquence to urge this 
t upon them. 

“The change it contemplates,” he pleaded, 
“gould come gently as the dews of heaven, 
not rending or wrecking anything. Will you 
not embrace it? So good 
peen done by one effort, in all past time, as 
in the providence of God it is now your high 
privilege to do. May the vast future not 
have to lament that you neglected it.” 

But neglect it they did. They summarily 
rejected the entire plan.. The President was 
terribly disheartened. Lincoln, the peace- 
maker, had failed. ~ 

But “Blessed are the peacemakers,” said 
Christ, “for they shall be called the children 


ony no other alternative, the President 
ed to gird the Union for all-out war. 
He proclaimed the emancipation of the 
slaves, armed the Negroes, and devoted his 
singular energies to the gory and distasteful 
pusiness of destroying the enemy. All 
southern’ ports were closed by the Navy in 
the most sweeping blockade ever theretofore 
eered. This was total. war, and the 
steel fingers of economic strangulation be- 
to tighten about the throat of the 
South. It was either this or surrender the 
Union and assent to the death and burial of 
the United States. 

Gloom hung heavy in the North, also, and 
in the White House. Lincoln’s generals 
failed him, his Cabinet snubbed him, the 
public reviled him, even his wife is said to 
have held him in contempt. A nation at 
war was in no mood to embrace Christian 
charity—and it was this of which Lin- 
coln was made. 

The abuse he suffered would have made 
any ordinary man strike back in wounded 
pride. When the inept McClellan showed 
his contempt both in private and in public 
for the President, Lincoln offered to hold his 
hat. When Salmon P. Chase humiliated him 
and plotted against him, Lincoln praised 
Chase and made him Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. After Frederick Stanton 
had scorned him as an “imbecile” and a 
“gorilla,” Lincoln made Stanton his Secre- 
tary of War. 

“Blessed are the meek,” said Christ, “for 
they shall inherit the earth.” 

When the North, finally tasting victory, 
would mete out a vindictive full measure 
and more to the prostrate South, Lincoln, 
too big for vengeance, proposed again that 
the Southern States be helped financially by 
the Union to recover from their costly 
losses. Not one member of his Cabinet 
would agree. 

When the war was finally over and Lee met 
Grant at Appomattox Court House, there 
were no humiliating ceremonies of capitula- 
tion. There was to be no vengeance such 
as that demanded by the northern radicals 
who for 4 years had been insisting that Lee 
and others be hanged for treason. The 
terms of surrender were remarkably generous 
and gentle. Why? Because Lin- 
coln, just hours before hig death, had per- 
sonally dictated those terms. 

“Blessed are the merciful,” said Christ. 

The psychiatrists say that some actions 
®re motivated by love, others by hate. The 


haven't read it lately, it will bear thinking 
through again—slowly—while 
that these words were uttered at a moment 


_ will nobly save or meanily lose the last best 
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invokes His aid against the other. It may - 


seem strange that any man should dare to 
ask a just God's assistance in wringing their 
bread from the sweat of other men’s faces, 
but let us judge not, that we be not judged. 
The prayers of both could not be answered. 
That of neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty has His own purpose. 

“If we shall suppose that American slavery 
is one of those offenses which, in the provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but- which, 
having continued through His appointed 
time, He now wills to remove, and that He 
gives to both North and South this terrible 
war as the woe due to those by whom the 
offense came, shall we discern therein any 
departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to Him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do 
we pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondsman’s 250 years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was said 
3,000-years ago, so still it must be said, “The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.’ 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

“Blessed,”” said Christ, “are those that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be satisfied.” 

In the end, Lincoln had done that which 
he had set out to do. Over the most difficult 
obstacle course to confront a career, he had 
fulfilled his mission. And in the end, even 
Stanton and Seward and those who had be- 
gun by holding him in such bitter contempt, 
had learned to respect and revere him. After 
the assassin’s bullet had pierced his head 
and while he lay in the little roominghouse 
across from Ford’s Theater, it remained for 
Stanton, his former detractor, to speak the 
fitting tribute: “There lies the most perfect 
ruler of men the world has ever seen * * * 
(and) now he belongs to the ages.” 

Lincoln does belong to the ages. The plea 
of poor Nancy Hanks was not in vain., The 
legacy she bequeathed has enriched the Na- 
tion and the world. It was the patience, 
the humility, the Christian charity with 
which she imbued her son that did, in the 
final analysis, save the Union. 

And what of his legacy to that Union? 
What of his legacy to us? 

In a day when men of lesser stature appeal 
to fear and hatred, to fanaticism and emo- 
tionalism, fanning the embers of mistrust to 
divide class against class, race against race, 
section against section, have we collectively 
as a nation and a people the patience and 
the charity to understand one another’s point 
of view, to elevate the Nation’s welfare above 
our own petty prejudiges and personal pre- 
dilections, to work out in a spirit of tolerance 
those peaceful solutions which can once more 
save the Union? 

In a time when others, less fortunate than 
ourselves, look to our shores and yearn for 
freedom, have we the sympathetic mercy to 
wish it for them, the unselfishness to realize 
that freedom is not a thing of short supply 
to be hoarded for fear others in gaining it 
would leave us poorer, but to know that free- 


titanic ideological struggle between two op- 
posing ways of life, when in Lincoln’s words 
it might again be said that “this generation 
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hope of earth,” have we the bigness of spirit 
to turn aside from hatred and to overcome 
the adversary with an offensive of love? 


If we do possess these qualities as a nation 
today, then we may truthfully say that we in 
our time are the continuing heirs of the 
Lincoln legacy. 

There are no words we may speak to do 
proper honor tosuch a man as Lincoln, What 
then can we do? The answer might be found 
in his own admonition, for to paraphrase 
him: 
“It is better for us, the living, to be here 
dedicated to the unfinished work remaining 
before us. * * * That from this honored 
life we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which he gave his last full measure of 
devotion. * * * That we here highly re- 

lve that this great life shall not have been 

ivedin vain. * * * That this Nation, under 

God, shall have a new birth of freedom. * * * 
And that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 





A Tribute to Guy Lombardo and All the 


Lombardos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in this 
satellite era when our nerves are rattled 
and fear grips our hearts by talks of 
weapons of destruction, permit me to 
speak of a family whose musical talents 
help to steady us and make life worth 
living. 

The enduring popularity of Guy Lom- 
bardo’s Royal Canadians is a well-known 
phenomenon. Year after year, the Royal 
Canadians’ playing of Auld Lang Syne 
has been the magic wand which waved 
in the New Year for millions of listen- 
ers all over the country. Equally im- 
pressive in the annals of success, but less 
publicized, is the durability of the mar- 
riages of the two brothers, Guy and 
Carmen Lombardo. Guy and Lilliebell 
were married September 9, 1926, and 
Carmen and Florence were married May 
13, 1926. Both couples celebrated their 
25th anniversary in 1951, a year which 
also marked the golden anniversary of 
their parents, Gaetano and Lena Lom- 
bardo. With their gracious wives, Guy 
and Carmen have enjoyed over 30 years 
of happy matrimony. 

This is particularly remarkable since 
the rate of divorce and remarriage is no- 
toriously high among show people. En- 
tertainers’ lives are beset with irregulari- 
ties and temptations. Demanding sched- 
ules with much timespent away from the 
family; vanity, cynicism, mercurial 
temperaments, and all the fabrications 
of a glittering existence take their 
toll. These encouragements to iticon- 
stancy and emotional inconsistency pro- 
duce a tragic amount of what Leo C. 
Rosten once termed “libidinal hoopla.” 
Therefore, it is most satisfying to take 
stock of the people in the entertainment 
world whose personal lives refute the first 
Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett’s remark that 
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“fame and family happiness are not con- 
sistent.” 

Indeed, the Lombardo brothers seem 
to prove that the qualities that con- 
tribute to a successful career or a suc- 
cessful marriage need not be so contra- 
dictory after all. The emphasis on 
close-knit family ties has carried over 
into their careers. A top band for some 
30 years, it has remained a family enter- 
prise. Guy Lombardo has had at least 
two violins broken over his head, but 
happily his wife, Lilliebell, was not in- 
volved in these incidents. On the con- 
trary, Guy still calls her after nearly 
every broadcast to get her impressions, 
for he highly values the opinions of one 
of his earliest and most avid fans. 

The qualities that characterize Lom- 
bardo marriages are also found in their 
musical performances. Predictability 
and affection for the audience are two 
trademarks of Guy Lombardo’s Royal 
Canadians. Practically every year since 
1929, they have returned to play at the 
Roosevelt Grill. There they have be- 
come one of the exceptional and fondly 
regarded fixtures of'a place which the 
band has now for many years regarded 
as its home. Parlaying romance and 
nostalagia into tasteful merrymaking, 
they delight their fans with new and old 
favorites. Children of old fans esteem 
the grill as the place where “Dad courted 
Mom.” The Roosevelt has a Lombardo 
suite which is saved for honeymooners, 
and the grill’s wine list even offers a 
drink called a Lombardo smile cocktail. 
Guy Lombardo makes no bones about his 
preference for songs with a happy or 
hopeful air, such as Powder Your Face 
With Sunshine, with lyrics written by his 
brother, Carmen. 

Harmony is another trademark of the 
band which lets musical fads pass it by. 
The Royal Canadians make sure that the 
dreamy melodies they play are relaxing 
and pleasant for dancing. One of their 
most steadfast admirers, Louis Arm- 
Strong, has rapturously praised the 
band’s perfection of style. And even a 
critical jazz columnist, who has been 
quoted in the New Yorker, once confessed 
with some mortification that “occasion- 
ally we have to forcibly resist our impulse 
to throw ourselves on the nearest floor 
and let the soft clouds of an age of won- 
derful innocence sweep over us again.” 


These qualities speak for themselves 
and tell us much about the men who 
possess them. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
and my colleagues in the Congress, I 
Should like to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate Carmen and Florence, and Guy 
and Lilliebell Lombardo, who are now in 
their 32d year of marriage. It is deeply 
gratifying to call attention to the men 
and women in our country who place a 
high value on happy, loyal marriages, for 
I sometimes feel that happy marriages 
and normal lives receive less publicity 
than they deserve. May the Lombardos’ 
felicity attain the cherished day which 
their fine parents have already cele- 
brated—their golden anniversary. 
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Reds Move on Indonesia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of December 
10, 1957: 

Reps MOVE ON INDONESIA 
(By Prances E. WALTER) 


(In this special article for the Inquirer, 
Representative Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, discusses the 
current unrest in Indonesia, and the threat 
of Communist domination of that strategic 
area.) 

While we occupy ourselves with the Soviet 
conquest of outer space, there is a great pos- 
sibility that the Kremlin will be able to 
complete new conquests here, on earth. 

Of immediate concern is the prospect that 
another 80 million people, the people of 
Indonesia, may be drawn into the orbit of 
international Communism. The problem of 
Indonesia is much greater than that of Syria 
about whose political future we are so much 
concerned. 

In the case of Indonesia, we are apparently 
faced with a determined effort by President 
Sukarno to maintain himself in power by 
not only accepting Communists in his Cabi- 
net but by changing the Republic of Indo- 
nesia into. - “guided democracy” which 
would duplicate the model of the Soviet- 
fashioned totalitarian state. 

President Sukarno’s regime is opposed by 
the overwhelming majority of the Indonesian 
people. It has lost control of vast areas of 
the multitude of islands which constitute 
Indonesia, the former Dutch East Indies. 5 

The majority of the people of Indonesia 
are desperately trying to forestall eventual 
subjugation by Communist China and the 
Soviet Union. Indonesian patriotic leaders 
are fighting for a closer link with the neigh- 
boring Philippines, with Australia, and with 
the West generally. In order to deflect the 
potential rebellion of the Indonesian peo- 
ple, Sukarno’s central government is now 
attempting to achieve national unity by 
inciting the Indonesians against the Dutch. 

While crowds incited by Sukarno himself 
expropriate the remaining Dutch enterprises, 
such as shipping lines and airlines, Sukarno’s 
representatives in the United Nations have 
succeeded in manufacturing a smokescreen 
by raising the issue of the residue of Dutch 
political control over a part of one of the 
islands, western New Guinea (Irian). Su- 
Karno is even trying to outdo the excited 
crowds by ordering 57,000 Dutch residents of 
Indonesia to leave the country. 

Sukarno, an experienced and dangerous 
demagog, knows how to use every trick of 
his trade. Having accepted Soviet technical 
and economical aid, he is now prepared to 
invite Soviet technicians in much larger 
numbers than Egypt and Syria have done. 
The technicians are in reality Soviet Army 
officers and secret-police operatives skilled in 
subversion and perfectly qualified to advise 
Sukarno how to suppress the nationalist op- 
position. Force is being used by Sukarno, 
and should the opposition spread, as it very 
likely will, Sukarno can be expected to de- 
clare a state of civil war and thus have a 

pretext for openly requesting Soviet assist- 


ance. 
already wielding tre- 





With Communists 
mendous power in Sukarno’s government, the 
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presence of Soviet and Chinese 
personnel will speed up the transition , 
Indonesia into another Soviet Satellite state 
The Communists are looking hungrily a¢ 
Indonesia, domination of which would piv, 
them control’ over the entire south Pacific, 
They gladly accept Sukarno’s Collaboration 
as the Japanese did in: the Second 
War—to help lay their hands on that 
great, rich land. i 
































































After the transition into a Soviet! sats. 
lite, Sukarno will not last long. He may 
Or may not realize that he is being Used ( 
temporarily as a Soviet tool. He may OF may 
not know that he will ultimately share ¢ u 
fate of those who have helped Soviet v 
to enslave the peoples of more than a A 
European states. Anyway, it is evident th t 
Sukarno has had to gamble because the di 
steadily growing strength of the na 
opposition may, in his view, threaten to M 
his rule. = wi 

The United States has ‘been faced with, liy 
similar situation before. In 1949, q s Di 
support for Chiang Kai-shek could have mé 
stemmed the rise of the Communist tide in Se 
China. No such support was forthcoming Hu 
and China is now in the hands of Commu- dir 
nists. 

Similar hesitation on the part of the United = 
States, and our apparent reluctance vet 
to take a stand against Sukarno and on the 
side of the nationalist insurgence, could at 
soon bestow on Indonesia the tragic fate of ner 
China. at t 
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Los Angeles Area Veterans Service Cente: me 
Renders Necessary, Valuable Servic: with 
to Veterans a. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS om 

or 
the N 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE —  famil 
OF CALIFORNIA oes 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Ser 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 tion, ; 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reasat | 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted Popul: 









me so to do, I hereby call to the atten 
tion of every Member of this great legis 
lative body the following factual infor 
mation about the Veterans Servite 
Center in the Los Angeles area sit 


































Calif. 


Recently our distinguished colle gue, 
Senator Kucuet, of California, and I hat 
the pleasure of greeting this group Ol 
fellow citizens of California over th lett 
vision and tape recording from I re 8 
our Nation’s Capital. This is to begitt 
at their annual luncheon and medi 
for the election of officers and boal 
members for the year. -Because of thel 
magnificent, unselfish, timely, and vill 
able service to many hundreds of eter 
ans in the great 23d District—whidl 
represent—during these 12 years Thal 
personally known of their work if 
district and throughout Los Al 
County, I am pleased to inform yo 
co: of some of their pt 

For instance, I am informed by 
John T. Alstrom, Jr, retired, | 
representative of this nonprofit 001 
tion, which is sponsored by the C0 
nity Chest of the Los Angeles . 
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during the fiscal year March 1, 1956 to 
February 28, 1957, all centers provided 
919,733 services; by personal contact, 73,- 
943: by telephone, 65,426; and by letter, 
17,457. There were a total of 156,126 
tacts. 
ag yery valid reason I, personally, have 
knowledge of their very genuinely valu- 
able functioning to veterans in the Los 
Angeles area is that 2 of the important 
cities in the great 23d District—to wit, 
Compton and Huntington Park—are 2 
units of the Veterans Service Center, 
which has its main office in Los Angeles. 
At the Veterans Service Center at Comp- 
ton, 115 North Rose Street, the executive 
director of which is the much beloved 
Mrs. Marie Davis, hundreds of veterans 
who have problems which arise in their 
lives and experiences in the great 23d 
District are annually served. In like 
manner, the Southeast District Veterans 
Service Center at 2334 Mortimer Avenue, 
Huntington Park, is unselfishly and ably 
directed by Mrs. Mayo Attlesey and Mr. 
Jim Flaherty. Frequently it is my pleas- 
ure to be able to cooperate with them in 
veterans cases which neéed attention here 
at the Nation’s Capital, and-in like man- 
ner I rejoice I can report back to them 
at the grassroots of our civilization the 
veterans problems which come to me 
here at the Nation’s. Capital but which 
ean be much better and more personally 
served by the experienced, trained, and 
willing veteran service officers identified 
with the Veterans Service Center organi- 


zation. 

Since it appears to be reliably esti- 
mated that 40 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States is made up of 
the Nation’s veterans, together with their 
families, it is self-evident that what the 
health, happiness, employment, welfare, 
rights, privileges, and benefits are to 
these 40 percent of our Nation’s popula- 
tion, is of vital resulting concern to the 
Strength and sectrity of our entire 
population. 


WHAT IS THE VETERANS SERVICE CENTER? 


The Veterans Service Center is a non-profit 
corporation sponsored by the Community 
Chest of the Los Angeles area to provide 
veterans of all wars, their dependents, and 
the community with free, up-to-date infor- 
mation on veterans’ affairs. It is a one-stop 
service to assist the veteran in obtaining the 
rights, privileges and benefits to which he 
may be entitled. It provides an efficient, 
courteous and practical means for 
Use of community services in the fields of 
health and welfare. The Veterans Service 
Center personnel is trained in giving counsel, 
assistance in filing claims for compensation, 
employment or hospitalization, 


“and the securing of h 

GI or Bal-vet teen re eae 
WHEN CAN THE VETERANS SERVICE. CENTER 
: ASSIST THE VETERAN? 

Veterans Service Center is organized 
to assist the veteran immediately in any 
Problem involving job and business counsel- 
ing, employment, apprentice training, voca- 
leat Tehabilitation, on-the-job training, 
oon for home, business or farm; readjust- 
Itles; allowances, claims, insurance or prior- 

Pensions, civil-service information, 
and training courses the GI 
educational counseling, for mili- 

eee matueney admissions to 
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t, family and personal problems, _ 
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health and child welfare care, financial 
assistance, citizenship, and legal aid. 


WHO COMPOSE THE VETERANS SERVICE CENTER? 


In addition te the administrative staff, the 
following organizations have representatives 
at the Veterans Service Center to assist in 
carrying out the program of service to 
veterans: 

American Federation of Labor, American 
Legion Social Welfare Service, Blinded Vet- 
erans Association, Bureau of Veterans’ 
Employment Rights, Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Los Angeles County; . California 
State Employment Service, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, Disabled American 
Veterans, Legal Aid Foundation, United 
States Marine Corps Personal Affairs, Vet- 
erans Employment Bureau for Handicapped, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. ' 
WHERE ARE THE VETERANS SERVICE CENTERS? 


Compton area, Veterans Service Center, 115 
North Rose Avenue, Compton; Culver City, 
Veterans Service Center, 9770 Culver Boule- 
vard, Culver City; Hollywood, Veterans Séfv- 
ice Council, 6520 Sunset Boulevard; Los. An- 
geles, Veterans Service Center, 306 West Third 
Street; San Fernando Valley, Veterans Serv- 
ice Center, 14419 Burbank Boulevard, Van 
Nuys; San Pedro-Wilmington, Veterans Serv- 
ice Center, 1427 South Pacific Avenue, San 
Pedro; Southeast district, Veterans Service 
Center, 2334 Mortimer Avenue, Huntington 
Park; Torrance area, 1622 Gramercy Avenue, 
Torrance. 


And herewith are itemized the declared 
purposes of the Veteran Service Center 
in its articles of incorporation under the 
laws of the State of California: 

PURPOSES OF THE VETERANS SERVICE CENTER 


1. The name of this corporation is Veter- 
ans Service Center (of the Los Angeles area). 

2. This is a nonprofit corporation which 
does not contemplate pecuniary gain or profit 
to the members thereof. : 

3. The purposes for which it is formed are: 

(a) To provide a central service of infor- 
mation, counseling and referral for war vet- 
erans in the Los Angeles area. 

(b) To serve as a central clearing house 
for information to public and private agen- 
cies, officials and citizens, concerning rights, 
privileges, services and benefits for war 
veterans. : 

(c) To establish and provide an efficient, 
humane and practical means of assisting 
such veterans in making use of community 
services in the field of health and welfare. 

(ad) To provide in cooperation with Fed- 
eral, State and local agencies and organiza- 
tions a central headquarters for official rep- 
resentatives of those agencies and organiza- 
tions equipped to advise and serve war vet- 
erans in matters of employment, vocational 
guidance and training, rehabilitation, medi- 
cal care, claims, loans, legal matters, bene- 
fits, relief, housing, child care, recreation, 
general assistance and so forth. 

{e) To assist the community in planning 

ams to meet the needs of war veterans. 

{f) To integrate necessary activities in the 
Los Angeles area directed toward the benefit 
of war veterans; to provide a united com- 
munity program on behalf of war veterans; 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort 
and program 
(g) To assist the community and its re- 

veterans by providing a central 
means of continuous examination of the ef- 
fectiveness and adequacy of the community 
social and health program for war veter- 


programs. 
h) To possess and exercise any and ali 
such additional powers as are reasonably im- 
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plied from the purposes hereinabove enumer- 
ated, and to do and perform everything nec- 
essary, suitable or proper for, or incident and 
appropriate to, the accomplishment of any 
of the said purposes, and generally to ad- 
vance services to war veterans in any manner 
and by any means within the limitations im- 
posed by law upon corporations of a similar 
nature. 

4. The county in this State where the 
principal office for the transaction of business 
of this corporation is to be located is Los 
Azgeles County. 

Incorporated August 23, 1944. 

ARTHUR H. TRYON, 
Executive Director. 


The report of the Veterans Service 
Center of the Los Angeles area for the 
months of October-November-December 
1957, as furnished me, follows, and the 
context of which I call especially to the 
attention of the members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation in Congress from the 
Los Angeles County area: 

ReEPoRT FOR MONTHS OF OCTOBER-NOVEMBER- 
DECEMBER 1957 

Veterans Service Center, manager, Mr. 
Quentin Hendrickson: The following statis- 
tics, covering the current veterans popula- 
tion, have appeared in various publications 
and we feel them of sufficient interest for 
reproduction in this report: 


Wartime period Number of | Average age 
veterans 

wo 
Korean conflict...........- 5, 000, 000 | 28 years. 
LS) 8 ee! eres | 15, 300, 000 | 38 years. 
World War I sealant | 3,000,000 | 63 years. 
Spanish American_-__._.-- 55, 000 | 80 years. 
pene WN oe oe. sce is | 100 | 80 to 90 years. 


The Nation’s veterans, together,with their 
families, make up more than 40 percent of 
the total population of the United States. 

Los Angeles Veterans Service Center, coun- 
selor, Mr. Lee W. Boyle: Once again it is 
time to file for your California veterans prop- 
erty-tax exemption. This benefit is some- 
times overlooked or temporarily forgotten un- 
til the final filing date has slipped by and 
you say, “what happened?” Please advise 
your veteran friends that if they wish to 
file for their tax exemption that they have 
from now until the last Monday in May 
in which to apply. The-property on which 
tax exemption is claimed must be recorded in 
the office of the recorder of the county in 
which the property is located, in the vet- 
erans name, by 12 noon on the first Monday 
in March. Residents of Los Angeles County 
may file at the main office of John R. Quinn, 
County Assessor of Los Angeles County, lo- 
cated at 155 West Washington, Los Angeles 
15, Calif. Those living in the outlying areas 
of Los Angeles may find it more convenient 
to contact a branch office located in their 
area. Veterans living in other counties of 
California may file through their respective 
county tax assessor. 

American Federation of Labor, Dr. Robert 
Ziegler: In our last report, we referred to 
the growing unemployment situation. Even 
though this is seasonal, the constant in- 
fiux of out-of-State veterans greatly increases 
the difficulty in finding jobs. Since our office 
is both an employment and rehabilitation 
service, we are overloaded wtih all sorts of 
serious problem cases. It is pitiful that, due 
to certain regulations and restrictions, es- 
pecially residence requirements, many vet- 
erans and their families become serious prob- 
lem cases. We continue to bend every effort 
toward solving them. May we take this op- 
portunity to wish all our readers a most 
happy new year. 

Blinded veterans of Southern California, 
Mr. Clarence C. Carlson: Although the clos- 
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ing months of 1957 were somewhat slewer 
than usual, as far as placements were con- 
cerned, much was accomplished in the BVSC 
in other departments. There was a decided 
increase in office and telephone inquiries, 
and plans were set for a business venture 
that seems destined te become a geing con- 
cern. All in all, 1958 looms as a big year 
in the history of the BVSC. Preparations 
are being made for the Blinded Veterans 
Association West Coast Conference to be held 
in Los Angeles early in the season, and later 
the national conference will take place in 
Seattle, with many Los Angeles regional 
group members slated to attend. Highlight 
of the past quarter was the BVSC Christmas 
party held at Hollywood American Legion 
Post No. 48, at which time ample funds 
were obtained to enable the juvenile hall 
parties to be given monthly for the children 
domiciled there. Hitherto it has been pos- 
sible to provide only six parties a year. The 
usual routine field trips were made by the 
service officer to the blinded veterans at their 
homes and in hospitals. 

California State Employment Service, Mr. 
Paul E. Reinhardt: The last quarter of the 
year can always be “charted in advance” very 
accurately at the veterans service center. 
When the snow begins to fly and cold 
weather comes to the East and Midwest, the 
annual migration starts and the result is 
always the same, viz; an unprecedented flow 
of veterans day after day. This year local 
conditions are different and much more 
severe than this time last year. Cutbacks 
and layoffs by aircraft and defense industry 
have greatly affected the southland economy, 
and jobs are really~hard to find. This is 
particularly true of the unskilled or tran- 
sient worker and, unfortunately, a vast 
number of veterans fall in this category. 
However, all possible help is extended in 
every possible case, and again we must ac- 
knowledge the fine job done by the casual 
labor office. Their assistance has been in- 
valuable in assisting with the veterans who 
reach town with finances low or entirely 
gone. Many are assisted back on their feet 
through the jobs provided by the casual 
labor office. 

CIO Veterans Bureau, Mr. Joseph W. Ram- 
sey: During the past 3 months, we have 
noticed a heavy increase in the number of 
job applicants. We not only have our regu- 
lar flow of job applicants, but now must pre- 
pare for many more as a result of the large 
layoffs at the aircraft, auto, steel, and rubber 
companies. We can only hope that these 
companies will soon start calling their people 
back. 

County of Los Angeles (bureau of public 
assistance), Mr. Charles E. Windsor: The 
past quarter gave birth to even more ap- 
plicants than were witnessed in the same 
quarter of 1956, which was in itself a record 
breaking quarter. The layoffs in stable in- 
dustries have brought about a noticeable 
change in the type of applicants generally. 
As we enter the new year, it is our sincere 
hope that employment will take an upward 
trend. Because of the current workload in 
this unit and in the center, cooperation be- 
tween agencies and center personnel has of 
@ necessity reached a new peak. The fa- 
cility of intra-agency communication was 
made possible through the able direction 
of center personnel and for this we are 
grateful. Efficient operation of our unit 
could not otherwise have been achieved. 
Full cooperation from private agencies in 
this community and from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration regional offices, continues to 
provide that contingent service so necessary 
in those occasional emergent cases not eligi- 
ble to bureau of public assistance care. 

Disabled American Veterans, Mr. Frank C. 
Marpe: The number of interviews and 
claims for pensions, and other veterans 
problems, has increased considerably during 
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this past quarter compared to previous years. 
There are more World War I veterans the 
age of 65 applying for pension. Also, recent 
publicity regarding the changes in widews 
rights has been responsible for more new 
claims and calls fer information. Due te a 
shortage of employment there have been 
mere calls for certificates in lieu of dis- 
charge. The employment situation has also 
caused more veterans to inquire into their 
rights as veterans. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Mr. Glenn D. Hendrickson: The past 
3 months have been very busy months, as 
many veterans have become 65 years of 
age and /or.retired from regular employment, 
due to age or disability, and have called 
at the Center to file claims for veterans pen- 
sion benefits. Many widows who had pre- 
viously been denied benefits, due to martial 
requirements and/or excessive income, are 
again reopening a claim for widows pension 
benefits, which can easily be done by com- 
pleting and filing with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Form, V-B 84100, Statement of 
Income. 

Veterans Employment Bureau for Handi- 
capped, Mr. C. J. Petter: The Veterans Em- 
ployment Bureau for Handicapped has no- 
ticed during the past 3 months a gradual 
increase in the number of handicapped vet- 
erans applying to this office for aid in find- 
ing employment, and according to employ- 
ment trends we can expect a substantial in- 
crease in our daily workload. However, many 
of these men are handicapped veterans who 
have been steadily emploved for the past sev- 
eral years, and while they still have their 
handicaps they also have acquired a work 
background which will be quite an asset 
when it comes to.finding other employment. 
While the Veterans Employment Bureau for 
Handicapped realizes that there may be 
some rough spots in the days ahead, we are 
confident that we have built up in the last 
several years a reputation with the employ- 
ers which will stand us in good stead in 
the ensuing months. 


AFFILIATED CENTERS 


Veterans Service Center, Compton, Mrs. 
Marie Davis, director: Claims took the lead 
in requests for services during October, edu- 
cational benefits were second and employ- 
ment third. The total workload remained 
about the same as for August. In Novem- 
ber, due to the heavy layoffs in industry and 
the influx of families into California, em- 
ployment became the No.1 problem. Claims 
were next and educational benefits took 
third place. The total number of people 
served dropped a few from the October load. 
December saw claims in the lead again, with 
employment running a close second and edu- 
cational benefits just one point behind. Re- 
quests for financial assistance increased 
sharply during the month of December. 
cember was our heaviest month since April 
of this year. 

Veterans Service Center, Culver City, Mrs. 
Kathyrn A. Barnard, director: This center, 
being located in the heart of: the aircraft 
industry, is surely feeling the pangs of the 
unemployment situation. Our counseling 
service has doubled in the past 6 weeks. 
World War I veterans and World War I vet- 
erans widows pension applications dre in- 
creasing due to their decrease in income. 
Many veterans want to borrow on their in- 
surance, etc. Our center cleared all the 
names with the Los Angeles Department of 
Social Service for Christmas baskets to be 
delivered in our area, and made arrange- 
ments for 132 baskets and 3 toys each for 
423 children to be delivered. It meant a lot 
of work but was well worth it. The general 
workload is about the same, with the excep- 
tion of the aforementioned increases. 

Veterans Service Center, San Fernando, Mr, 


Kalman Held, director: For the close of the 


De- 


February 19 

year 1957, and for the last quarter, We fing 
that requests for services has fallen of t) 
seme degree. However, the requests are be. 

coming more complex than in the past ang 4 
and are takimg considerably more time, 4s 
an instamee, im the past we were able to in. 
terview @bout six te the hour. We now fing 
that it takes an hour and a half for that 
same nusaber, Of course, the loan 
is acute. Requests fer pensions and com. 
pensations is gaining momentum as the time 


rolls on, particularly widows and veterans 
of World War I. Sa 






Veterans Service Center, San Pedro, 
Paul Haverluck, director: In the November 
issue of the News Bulletin, California State 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, an e re. 
garding paroled Philippine scouts entities 
to casualty pay was relayed to the local pa. ; 
pers of this area, and it was s > to 
know the number that entered this office 
concerning the above. A great 5 
during the months of October, November, ang 
December 1957 have been veterans seeking 
information for jobs, since a great num 
of them have been laid off from the 3 
industries have found it difficult to-enter an. 
other occupation. It is expected that jop 
situations will not improve in ,this area, 
There have been numerous inquiries into the — 
entitlement to dependent parents 
tion or pension, There has been a great in. 
crease in helping veterans’ and widows’ sery- 
ice-conected disability pensions because their 
incomes will not exceed the limitations of 
$1,400 for single men and $2,700 for those that 
have dependents. We anticipate that actiyi- 
ties will increase in this center. In behalfof 
the board of directors, we wish each and 
everyone a Happy New Year. 

Veterans Service Center, southeast district, 
Mrs. Mayo Attlesey, director: Employment is 
our greatest problem now. We are across the 
street from the department of employment, 
and if the veteran canot find a job there he 
comes to us. Unfortunately, the only help 
we can give him is our civil-service informa- 
tion. Once in a while we are able-to help the 
disabled veteran from a referral to us from 
plants in the community. We have been re 
ferring the men to casual labor, and even t 
the distribution of hand circulars. During 
December we had our Christmas party for 
the board members and their families. We # 
had a fine dinner, and each person brought# 
gift, which was later distributed by number 
so that each of us gave a gift and received 
one. Mr. Clarence Van Wyk was elected 
our chairman again. However, at ent 
is in the Long Beach Veterans’ Administri- 
tion Hospital. Starting the latter pi 
December we have been flooded with 
nual questionnaires of our veterans 41 
widows, It gives us'a chance to agaill 
all our old friends. 

Veterans Service Center, Torrance, # 
Sara R. Evans, diréctor: The past 3 m 
have found a heavy load in the unen 
ment field, and consequently many o& 
veterans and their families find th 
in great financial need. The unemf 
of veterans is rapidly increasing rathe 
decreasing, as we had hoped. We att 
meeing of the South Bay Veterans 
ment Committee. Mr. Al Heins, direct 
industrial relations, Harvey Aluminum ™% 
spoke to the committee and briefed | 
‘what is taking place in the industri 
Until the industrial plants convert 
manufacture of missiles and new % 



























































































































mas baskets. Claims for World 
erans and their dependenits still ta 
great part of our time, 
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Annual Accrued Expenditures ? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 





i ct 


Monday, January 27, 1958 


‘eGGsEE 


EPEe 


BEER 


ware, the Douglas Aircraft Co., of 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the firms engaged in the manufac- 
ture of our military hardware are seri- 
ously concerned about a bill currently 
before the House which would put all 
expenditures on an annual accrued-ex- 
penditures basis. The bill, H. R. 8002, 
is supposed to be an economy measure. 
But, rather than reducing the cost of 
the production of our ships, planes, and 
missiles, this bill would so disrupt and 
complicate our military procurement 
system that it would cost the taxpayers 
dearly. Two operations with which I 
work closely, the Boeing Airplane Co. 
and the Puget Sound Navy Shipyard, 
would be hurt unnecessarily by this bill. 
I should like to include in the ConcreEs- 
sionaL Record an explanation from an- 
other manufacturer of military hard- 


how 


mt HE this bill would add to the costs of our 
ctivi- military equipment: 

alf of Doucias ArRcraFT Co., INC., 

: and Santa Monica, Calif., January 31, 1958. 

re 3 Hon. Don MaGNUSON, 

strict, United States Congressman, 

ent is House of Representatives, 

ss the House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 


ze 


. Deak CONGRESSMAN MaGNuson: Knowing 


help your sincere interest in matters and legisla- 
orma- tion dealing with the national defense, I am 
Ip the taking the liberty of writing you regarding 
“from | H. R. 8002, which I understand parallels 
ent §. 434, passed during the first session of this 
ven to Congress. : 

yuring Perhaps it will be helpful to you to know 


country. 


ment, and production have 


- quantity, timeliness, 
and costs of 


Weapons, 
Under the 
system, 


ic BS 


that our opposition to this bill is based on 
extensive experience with similar matters, 
and realistic, firsthand knowledge of factors 
and practices which tend either to delay or 
speed the development, procurement, 
manufacture of weapons for defense of our 


and 


This bill is designed to place all appro- 
priations on an annual accrued-expenditure 
basis and to provide contract authorization 
only for the procurement of long-lead-time 
items. Because it has been’ labeled as a 
measure which would reduce Federal ex- 
penditures and restore to Congress the con- 
trol over the public purse, the bill has at- 
tracted wide support, particularly among 
those who consider it to involve simply a 
matter of bookkeeping and have not recog- 
nized its true impact on procurement and 
eng techniques and on defense pro- 


Thorough studies by qualified people 
Within our company in cooperation with rep- 
Tesentatives of other leading companies in 
the fields of airplane and missile research, 


con- 


vineed all of us that enactment of this type 
of legislation will not effect fiscal improve- 
ments claimed by its supporters. Instead, 
Government fiscal operations will be im- 
paired to jeopardy of development and pro- 
on of articles and services vital to na- 
~eom security. Passage of H. R. 8002 will 
extremely adverse effects on the quality, 

t 


importan 
programs and the development, test, 
and production of critically needed defense 


annual accrued expenditure 
Sppropriations would be based on 
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estimated expenditures during the fiscal 
year for products and services received and 
for authorized progress and advance pay- 


‘ments. Any excess of appropriations over 


expenditures for each fiscal year would lapse. 
No provision is made for payments in the 
event any appropriation is exhausted before 
the end of a fiscal year. Such a system 
could disrupt continuity of research, devel- 
opment, and production of long lead time 
defense weapons. It would impose a tre- 
mendous additional bookkeeping task on 
the DOD and industry and an even greater 
task of appropriation and reappropriation 
each year by Congress. It would force de- 
fense suppliers to choose between stopping 
or slowing productive efforts and assuming 
unreasonable or perhaps impossible finan- 
cial risks in the absence of available funds. 
Whenever productive momentum is stopped 
or slowed, unit costs invariably are in- 
creased. 

The complexities of administering an an- 
nual accrued expenditure appropriation law 
would be enormous. Detailed estimates of 
cash expenditures during each year under 
many thousands of contracts would be re- 
quired. Particularly with respect to those 
prime contracts which involve numerous 
suppliers and subcontractors (and this is 
generally the case in connection with con- 
tracts for aircraft, missiles, and other long 
lead time defense weapons), past experience 
shows that actual rates of expenditure by 
time period are extremely difficult to esti- 
mate accurately. If the actual rate of ex- 
penditure should exceed the estimate, con- 
tractors might be forced to operate without 
payment until funds were made available 
out of later appropriations or to pace their 
efforts to stay within appropriations. Tim- 
ing of expenditures will tend to assume too 
much importance, frequently overshadowing 
the truly more important aspects of nature 
and purpose for expenditures, effects on total 
costs, etc. Funding limitations will tend 
to restrict prompt acceleration or decelera- 
tion of defense production and research 
programs to give proper recognition to scien- 
tific breakthroughs, technological advances, 
and changes in military requirements. 


The simple fact that a new set of books 
will. be started: under each contract at the 
beginning of each new fiscal year does not 
assure the immediate flow of funds. Con- 
verting appropriations into contractual in- 
struments involves complicated and time- 
consuming procedures. Because appropria- 
tions generally do not coincide exactly with 
budget recommendations, proposed pro- 
grams must be reexamined. This is fol- 
lowed by successive analysis and apportion- 
ment at the levels of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Department of Defense, individual 
military departments, various military com- 
mands, services, bureaus, etc. Decisions 
must be made with respect to what pro- 
grams will be initiated, which jobs will be 
accelerated, what work will be curtailed or 
eliminated—followed in turn by the writing 
and/or amending of thousands of individual 
contracts. At best, this system will tend 
toward disruptions in defense research and 
production programs. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that, when coupled with 
delays in enactment of appropriation bills 
(as happens frequently); delays of from 3 
to 9 months irf the flow of funds to con- 
tractors could be experienced. Such gaps 
could be bridged only’by contractors shoul- 
dering financial burdens and assuming risks 
which, in many cases, they will be unable to 
do, Where the gaps cannot be. bridged, 
there: will be tragic damage to the defense 
effort because experienced research, devel: 
opment, and production teams will have 
been broken up and costly delays in starting 
up again will be experienced. 


H. R. 8002 will permit contractual authori- 
zation exceeding annual appropriations for 
long lead time items, but statements in com- 
mittee reports indicate that such contract 
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authority may be limited to 1 year. Enact- 
ing into law such a provision could result in 
revival of the custom of year-end rushing to 
place contracts before expiration of the au- 
thority, an evil of past years which has been 
eliminated by the present method of appro- 
priating funds which remain available until 
expended. 

As an individual and as an officer of a com- 
pany long identified with the national de- 
fense, I am genuinely interested in measures 
designed to improve efficiency in Govern- 
ment, and I am greatly concerned with mat- 
ters which affect our national security. Be- 
cause I sincerely believe that its enactment 
would have seriously damaging effects on our 
security and economy, I respectfully urge 
that you support these views if you agree 
with them, and use your best efforts to op- 
pose the passage of H. R. 8002, together with 
those of your colleagues who heretofore have 
publicly expressed their opposition to this 
measure. 

With kindest regards, 


° Sincerely, 


DonaLp W. Dovuctas, Jr. 





Chicago Observes Lincoln’s Sirthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the annual Lincoln Day program of the 
Grand Army of the Republic Memorial 
Association of Cook County, Ill., for 
more than half a century has held high 
place in the Nation in the events honor- 
ing the birth anniversary of Abraham 
Lincoln. Maurice Archbold, distin- 
guished retired educator and prominent 
leader of the United Spanish War Veter- 
ans, is the present chairman, of the 
association. I am extending my remarks 
to include the address of Capelle H. 
Damrell at the 59th annual Lincoln 
Day program, marking the 149th anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, 
under the auspices of the association, on 
February 12, 1958, at Memorial Hall, 
Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Il. 

The address follows: 

The late president emeritus of Stanford 
University, David Starr Jordan once said, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” My 
dear friends, there is nothing new in the age- 
old story of Abraham Lincoln. Over 5,000 
biographies alone have been written on every 
phase of Lincoln’s life. Next to the story 
of the risen Christ, there are more books 
sold on Abraham Lincoln, than any other 
person or subject matter known to man. 

Therefore, my remarks this afternoon, in 
this beautiful Memorial Hall of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, will be confined to 
the circumstances of Lincoln’s assassination, 
together with a few poetical excerpts eulo- 
gizing the martyred president. 

The year is 1865. Richmond had fallen 
on the 2d of April; Lee had surrendered 
on the 9th, and on the 14th General Ander- 
son raised over the ruins of Fort Sumter 
the very flag he had lowered in April 1861. 

Victory had come, peace was at hand, and 
it was Abraham Lincoln’s last day on earth. 
The Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton had 
requested Mr. Lincoln, because of the many 
threats against his life, to avoid for a time 
all public gatherings and all needless expos- 
ure to public assault. i 
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Lincoln paid little heed to such threats 
and in a letter to Noah Brooks in the spring 
of 1863 he wrote, “I long ago made up my 
mind that if anybody wants to kill me, he 
will do it. If I wore a shirt of mail and 
kept myself surrounded by a bodyguard, it 
would be all the same. There are a thou- 
sand ways to getting at a man if it is de- 
sired that he should be killed.” 

Little wonder then that on Good Friday, 
the 14th of April, boxes 7 and 8 in the 
second tier right of Ford’s Theater, playing 
Our American Cousin had been engaged 
for the President and Mrs. Lincoln and Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Grant. However, it so hap- 
pened that the General and Mrs. Grant had 
been called away and Miss Harris and Major 
Rathbone, the daughter and stepson of Sen- 
ator Harris, were invited in their stead. 

The theater was crowded. As the presi- 
dential party entered the actors stopped, 
the orchestra played, Hail to the Chief, 
and the audience rose and cheered vocifer- 
ously. Victory, the Nation’s victory, the 
triumph of the Union was in the air. 

The President and his party took thetr 
seats and the play went on. During the in- 
termission the President chatted cheerfully. 

It is now a little before 10 o’clock. John 
Wilkes Booth, a young actor about 26, led 
his horse to the back door of the theater 
and gave it to Peanuts, a boy who worked 
about the theater. He then went to the 
next door saloon and had a drink. 

In a few moments Booth passed rapidly 
through the crowd in the rear of the dress 
circle and without interference entered the 
passageway to the President’s box. 


It was the second scene of the third act 


and with a pistol in one hand and a knife in 
the other Booth entered the box, put the 
pistol to the back of the President’s head 
and fired, crying as he did so “Revenge” or 
“Revenge for the South.” 

Major Rathbone springing forward at- 
tempted to seize Booth, but he, dropping 
his pistol to the floor, inflicted a deep knife 
wound in the left arm of Major Rathbone. 

Major Rathbone caught him by his 
clothes as Booth vaulted the box railing to 
the stage, but his spur caught in the folds 
of the flag which draped the front of the 
box and he fell heavily to the floor breaking 
his right leg. 

He quickly rose to his feet, turned to his 
last audience, brandishing his knife and 
shouted “Sic semper tyrrannis”, then limped 
across the stage and into the alley where he 
mounted his horse and was off in the night. 

Within the theater, pandemonium reigned. 
Forthwith some two hundred soldiers with 
fixed bayonets cleared the place. 

A large derringer bullet had entered the 
back of Mr. Lincoln’s head on the left side, 
passed through the brain and lodged just 
behind the left eye. Under the direction of 
Dr. Charles A. Leale, the president was car- 
ried into the little hall bedroom of the 
Peterson house, 516 Tenth Street—across 
from the theater. Here soon gathered the 
important personages in government. 

The president, insensible from the first, 
was to live through the long night. At 
seven o’clock his breath came faint and low, 
at twenty-two minutes past it ceased, and 
with that Secretary Stanton said, “Now he 
belongs to the ages”. 

And so across the land grief filled the 
hearts of his countrymen who had learned 
to know, to love and to trust him. 

It was but a month before, on the occa- 
sion of his second inaugural, that the im- 
mortal Lincoln recited these lines that so 
typify the man, 

“With malice towards none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan, to do all which may achieve 
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and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations”, 

Come with me for just a fleeting moment 
to the files of the Chicago Tribune, where 
it is written, 

“All the Land weeps. For we loved none 
as we loved him. Hitherto the name of 
Washington has stood first in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen. 
His star shall not decrease, but that of 
another shall increase, until, richer and 
more heavenly than the fame of him who 
emancipated his Country will be the glory 
of him who gave emancipation to an outcast 
race and people. The first was’manly and 
patriotic; the last was Christlike and divine. 
Those who are now young will live to see the 
dawning of the fame and power of the 
Martyred Lincoln.” y 

In 1900 a poem by Edwin Markham was 
read at the Lincoln birthday dinner in New 
York City. Here are the last two stanzas: 


“And so he came, 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail-pile and he built the 
State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through 
every block, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


“So came the captain with the mighty heart; 
And when the step of earthquake shook the 
home; 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient 
hold 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 


The rafters of the house. He held his 
place— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 


As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the 
sky.” 


And finally, let me read a few lines from 
James Russell Lowell: 


“Such was he, our martyr-chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and 

burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-hon- 
ored urn. 


“Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kindly-earnest, brave foreseeing man, 


Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first 
American.” 





Amazing Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. S er, under 
leave to extend my remar 


in the Con-_ 
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As chairman of the Special] 
tee on Traffic Safety, I would like to take Ge 
this opportunity to congratulate Ala. 


bama for the excellent record = 
way safety it made during the we ao. 
Year’s holiday. There were no as 
deaths in Alabama during this 
Year’s holiday. ; ee oe 
This past fall, the Special Su ou 
tee on Traffic Safety held hearings i, ME ‘pa 
Montgomery at which time it learns ant 
about the safety program which Alabama io 
is pursuing under the direction of jis ona 
Public Safety Director Col. Bill Lyerly ope 
and civic leader. the 


I am sure that the hard work and gy. A 
cess of the public officials and regpongi. 
ble citizens of Alabama, is reflected in tion 
this very remarkable New Year's Dy all, 


report: A 
AMAZING RECORD 


No Alabamian was killed on a State high. ed 
way during the New Year’s holiday. 

That, of course, is an amazing record and nn 
the millions of-us who drive are at long lat je *°°° 
entitled to some degree of pride for at leat they 
deigning to listen to those who try to gt out | 
us to save our lives. ence 

But in this newspaper’s opinion, and w and 
don’t think any informed Alabamian woul ernn 


disagree, the salute goes primarily to Public | 
Safety Director Lyerly and the men of th 
highway patrol. H 

Time and time again we have noted the 
unflagging, unsparing zeal with which thee 
devoted officers have worked for 
safety, risking their lives,. giving of their 
time while the rest of us play and organiz- 
ing their campaigns with intelligence that 
seems to have found a response, 

We salute these highway patrolmen justs 
we salute local officers and others for their 






















































































devotion to duty. IN ' 
It seems to us that in recent years people 
have come to have a new understanding ani 
new respect for men who make a career 0 Mr 
enforcing the law. They are the foot sd. day y 
diers of society and they deserve our appr ican- 
ciation, : ‘ artic) 
Catto 
Lincoln and Kosciusko a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
or ce the h 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI ae 
OF WISCONSIN i a time 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES in Lin 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 — the Ns 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on ttt Whi 
anniversary of their respective bil mere | 
days, let us pay tribute today league 
memory of two great men whol a Rep 
played important roles in the history Plains, 
our Nation—Abraham Lincoln and the da 
Thaddeus Kosciusko. ‘ Clear t 
These two great men, living in di es 
ent periods, shared the same respect! ih ut 
the dignity of man, and abiding lovely irc 
our Nation. Each in his own way? man 
helped to make the United States ™ i c 
it is today. om cehten 
I am certain that it is not n dans 
for me to recall General Kos mandi, 
gallant participation in our F uo 
ary War. He was an outstanaimé we 
tary leader, and took a prominent P oa 





the Saratoga and Carolina ¢i 
He built the fortifications at W' 








1958 
the location of our National Military 


emy. 
Pat is particularly impressive about 


1 Kosciusko’s assistance in our 
ca struggle for independence, is 
the fact that he did not hestitate to 
cross the ocean to fight for the princi- 
ples in which he believed. His devotion 
to the cause of freedom and liberty 
should be an inspiration to all of us. — 

In like maner, President Lincoln’s 
courageous stand for freedom and union 
shall forever remain inscribed in the 
annals of our national history. He 
piloted our N. ation through a critical and 
tragic period, preserving the Union, and 
opening the doors to a great future for 
the United States. 

As we recall the achievements of these 
two men, let us reaffirm our determina- 
tion to strive for freedom and justice for 
iat let us express: the hope that the 
day will soon arrive when the people of 
Poland will regain their full independ- 
ence, and be able to order their lives in 
accordance with the principles which 
they have consistently upheld through- 
out the centuries of their national exist- 
ence; the principles of freedom, justice, 
and a parliamentary form of self-gov- 
ernment. 
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How Lincoln Summoned Nation to 
Greatness - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was the birthday of a great Amer- 
ican—Abraham Lincoln. An excellent 
article by the renowned historian, Bruce 
Catton, entitled “How Lincoln Sum- 
moned Nation to Greatness,” appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald for February 9. 

The article is not only interesting in 
the historical sense, but extremely sig- 
nificant as applied to the world situation 
today. Again this Nation finds itself in 
atime of peril. What is needed now, as 
in Lincoln’s time, is someone to summon 
the Nation to greatness. 

While Lincoln’s greatness transcends 
mere party bounds our Republican col- 

never let us forget that he was 

4 Republican. But, as Mr. Catton ex- 
plains, he was a Republican who “made 
the dangers in the situation abundantly 
Clear to the country; he refused to con- 
ceal or gloss over bad news; he demanded 
the utmost the people could give him.” 
It is ironic indeed, Mr. Speaker, that such 
@Mman is honored at this time by a party 
known for its inability to lead the coun- 
anywhere—a party and its leader 
content te drift and slide, concealing 
ers, glossing over bad news, de- 

nothing of the people. 

oe of making pious speeches in 
ae te to Lincoln, the present leader- 
and membership of the Republican 
Party would do well to emulate his ac- 
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tions, not ride on his reputation as one 
of the greatest Americans to ever live. 

The article follows: 

No American President ever had to face a 
time of crisis more desperate or perplexing 
than the one that confronted Abraham Lin- 
coln when he took the oath of office March 4, 
1861. 

The Union had broken in half, and no- 
body seemed to know whether what was hap- 
pening was a revolution or a simple collapse 
of Government. The Constitution which 
Lincoln had sworn to uphold and defend 
contained no guidance; the leaders of the 
seven seceding States insisted that every- 
thing they had done was perfectly constitu- 
tional, and Lincoln’s predecessor, outgoing 
President James Buchanan, had confessed 
his utter helplessness by insisting that al- 
though secession was illegal it would also be 
illegal for the Federal Government to do 
anything to stop it. 


THE RIVAL STATE 


Constitutional or otherwise, secession was 
an accomplished fact. A new Nation, the 
Confederate States of America, had come 
into being in the South. It had a govern- 
ment, it was rapidly acquiring armed forces 
and its leaders wanted nothing from Wash- 
ington except formal recognition of the Con- 
federacy’s independence and immediate sur- 
render of such forts, arsenals, and other bits 
of property as the Federal Government pos- 
sessed in the Southland. 

Sentiment in the North was sharply. di- 
vided. Nobody wanted to see the country 
fall apart, but nobody wanted a war, either. 
A great many northern Democrats felt that 
Lincoln himself, simply by the act of getting 
elected, was in large measure responsible for 
the trouble, and they were prepared to be 
highly critical of any action he might take. 


WE DRIFTED THERE 


This, then; was the tangled, pressing, and 
seemingly insoluble crisis which presented 
itself to Lincoln when he took office. Some- 
how he had to rally the people to meet the 
greatest emergency America had ever faced. 
Above everything else, the country needed 
leadership. It had drifted into this -crisis, 
and the one certainty was that it could not 
afford to go on drifting. 

Lincoln began by acting with extreme 
caution. In his inaugural address he said 
that he considered the Federal Union in- 
destructible, and he warned that he would 
“hold, occupy and possess’ Government 
property in the South, but for the moment 
he went no further. He k counsel with 
his Cabinet, and his Cabinet had very little 
constructive advice to offer. 

The showdown would obviously come at 
Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbor, S. C. 
This fort was actually under siege. All 
around it the Confederates had built a 
powerful ring of batteries, ready to open fire. 
The very food the men in the fort ate could 
reach them only with the South’s consent, 
which was likely to be withheld at any 
moment. Meanwhile, the South was in- 
sistently demanding that the fort be 
evacuated. 

Should the place be held—and, if so, how? 
Should an army and a fleet be sent down? 
Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott was warning that a 
very powerful force would be needed, if this 
were done, and the needed soldiers just were 
not available. 

Should Lincoln follow the advice of Secre- 
tary of State William H. Seward, who was 
telling him to surrender Fort Sumter but to 
hold Fort Pickens, at Pensacola? (Seward, 
incidentally, was making things very com- 
plicated. He seemed to assume that it was 
Seward, not Lincoln, who would really run 
the Government; he was privately assuring 
the southern representatives that Fort Sum- 
ter would be given up; and he was advising 
Lincoln‘to stir up a foreign war scare so that 
a revival of old-fashioned patriotism might 
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lead the South to cancel secession and make 
common cause against a common foe.) 


THE GENTLE DETONATOR 


Five weeks passed, and then Lincoln acted. 
The action he chose was very mild, in a way, 
but it provided just the jar that caused the 
whole confused situation to crystallize. 
Lincoln notified the Governor of South 
Carolina (he could not deal directly with 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, because that would imply that he 
recognized that nation’s existence) that he 
was going to send supplies to the Fort Sumter 
garrison. 

That triggered it. President Davis ac- 
cepted this news as the signal for the show- 
down, and the Confederate commander at 
Charleston, Gen. G. T. Beauregard, was told 
to demand immediate surrender of the fort. 
Beauregard made his demand. Maj. Robert 
Anderson, the Federal commander, rejected 
it, and early in the morning of April 12 the 
bombardment began. - Sumter was hopelessly 
overmatched; within 2 days Anderson hauled 
down his flag; on April 14 the garrison was 
sent north, the Confederacy had the fort, 
and the whole Nation had a war. 

If Lincoln had moved cautiously up to the 
moment the firing began, he moved with 
boldness and decision thereafter. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he acted very much like a dictator, 
and the North supported him with amazing 
enthusiasm. 


Accepting the bombardment as the open- 
ing. move in a war, Lincoln called on the 
States for 75,000 troops to put down “com- 
binations too powerful to resist which, he 
held, were in rebellion against the national 
authority. He called Congress to meet in 
special session July 4, and while he was 
waiting for it he dipped freely into Treasury 
funds for war purposes, trusting that Con- 
gress would validate the action later. 


In Maryland he suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus, arrested numerous State offi- 
cials, and put Federal troops in Baltimore 
lest secessionist sympathizers take the State 
out of the Union. In Missouri he caused a 
Federal troop commander to seize a camp 
of Missouri State troops and to arrest the 
soldiers who were in training there. He also 
proclaimed a blockade of southern ports, and 
a little later he forbade trade with the 
seceded States. 


One result of this was to jar such States 
as Virginia, North Carolina, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee straight into the Confederacy. 
They had remained in the Union thus far, 
but when actual war came they sided with 
the other Southern States. 


But it was in the North that the effect 
of Lincoln’s moves was truly electric. The 
response that immediately developed amazed 
Lincoln and all the members of his Cabinet; 
it was known as the “uprising of the people,” 
and it demonstrated once and for all that 
the people were glad that the time of drift- 
ing was over and that they would warmly 
support the most drastic program the Gov- 
ernment could lay down. 

Political differences dropped out of sight; 
they would emerge, later on, but any danger 
there may have. been that northern Demo- 
crats would treat the attempt to put down 
secession as a purely Republican Party 
measure vanished overnight. Stephen A. 
Douglas, who had run against Lincoln for 
the Presidency, went to the White House to 
assure him of his support and spent the 
final weeks of his life touring the Midwest, 
rallying his followers to uphold the war for 
the Union. 

Volunteers swamped the recruiting sta- 
tions in numbers far greater than could be 
handled. There were mass meetings, reso- 
lutions of loyalty, parades, pledges of sup- 
port from governors and legislatures; and 
before April was over it was clear that the 
North was all but unanimous in its sup- 
port of the war. 
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The great crisis had involved the danger 
that the Nation would fall apart simply be- 
cause no one did anything to keep it to- 
gether, and the crisis was passed once it 
was met squarely, head on. It is note- 
worthy that in many ways Lincoln acted 
without much legal justification, stretching 
his constitutional powers almost to the 
breaking point in order to meet the emer- 
gency, but the temper of the country 
sustained him. 

The action that was necessary to meet the 
emergency was drastic, unprecedented, trag- 
ically costly, but it was welcomed. Lincoln 
called his fellow countrymen to rise to meet 
a challenge, and the response was every- 
thing he could have asked. 

Lincoln’s course throughout the war was 
of a piece with this. He always made the 
dangers in the situation abundantly clear 
to the country; he refused to conceal or 
gloss over bad news; he demanded the 
utmost the people could give him—and, in 
the end, the United States stayed one Na- 
tion, with a broader charter of freedom than 
it had ever had before. 

Lincoln summoned the Nation to great- 
ness, and the Nation gave him greatness in 
return. 





Atlas Forerunner Designed in 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union 
of February 3, 1958: 

UNITED STaTes Lost INTEREST—ATLAS FORE- 
RUNNER DESIGNED IN 1946 
( By Bryant Evans) 

Incredible as it may seem, it took a small 
group of engineers less than 2 months back 
in 1946 to arrive at the basic concepts of the 
missile that has taken 12 years to become the 
successful Atlas. 

Also incredible is the fact that none of the 
engineers who started working in April 1946 
had any experience with missiles. They were 
all airplane men. 

And yet, according to Karel J. Bossart, who 
was project engineer and has become known 
as the father of the Atlas, these engineers 
described in their second monthly report a 
ballistic missile, the MX774, and estimated 
its final weight within 3 pounds. 

TOP ICBM MEN 

All of this would be less remarkable if these 
engineers had followed a general scheme that 
had been used before. But they had no such 
scheme. They had data on the German V2, 
but they also knew that no rocket built on 
the V2 plan would meet the requirements set 
forth in the Air Force contract. 

In addition to Bossart, the group included 
several men who have been on the Convair 
ICBM project ever since: Lloyd W. Standley, 
assistant project engineer; William H. Pat- 
terson, F. J. Dore, and W. B. Mitchell, aero- 
dynamicists; Charles S. Ames, design engi- 
neer; Dr. Howard Dunholter, thermodynami- 
cist; James W. Crooks, electronics engineer; 
and Cleo Holden, engineer in charge of weight 
studies. 

TWO CHOICES OPEN 

Since those days, men of this group have 
gone on to fill responsible jobs in the Atlas 
program. They are among the top officials 
of Convair-Astronautics. 


* vehicle. 
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Under the terms of the Air Force contract 
these men were called upon to design a mis- 
sile that would fly 1,500 to 5,000 miles, carry 
an effective warhead, and go faster than the 
speed of sound. 

The group, then at Vultee Field at Downey, 
had to choose between two main courses: 

1. It could design an air_breathing vehicle, 
possibly powered with ramjets, that would 
fiy through the atmosphere to its target. 
This pilotless bomber version was adopted by 
Ncrth American Aviation and became the 
Navaho and the Snark. 

2. It could design an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile that would leave the atmosphere 
under rocket power and reenter it later. © 

V2 WAS SIMILAR 


From Bossart’s recollection of what hap- 
pened, it took little time for the Convair 
group to dispose of the air-breathing solu- 
tion. So they went to work on the ICBM. 

The German V2 was the closest thing to 
what they had in mind. But they had to 
exceed the 200-mile range of the V2 by 8 to 25 
times. They adopted the outward shape of 
the V2 but nothing else. The Convair group 
developed 3 radical innovations that were 
contained in its report 2 months after work 
started. 

They were: 

1. A separate nose cone. The V2’s carried 
the body of the rocket—complete with fuel 
tanks—all the’way to the target. It occurred 
to the Bossart group that if the nose cone 
could be detached, it could bring back test 
data, and in service it would not be necessary 
to design the whole rocket for reentry into 
the atmosphere. 

2. Swiveling engines. The V2’s used vanes 
within the jetstream for steering the rocket. 
The Bossart group decided that swiveling the 
rocket motors would have the same effect 
and would increase efficiency. They figure 
that swiveled engines would cost them 1 
percent of the rocket’s power as against 17 
percent for the vanes. What is more to the 
point, they created a design that would work. 

ITS OWN TANK 


3. Lightweight .structure, including in- 
tegral fuel tanks. The Germans had built 
a rocket fuselage and then put tanks inside 
of it. The engineers at Downey saw that a 
lot of weight must be saved if they were to 
get the intended performance out of their 
So they borrowed a leaf from avia- 
tion and designed the rocket fuselage to serve 
as its own tank. They also used airplane 
alloys to save weight. 

These innovations agreed upon, the engi- 
neers knew it would not be enough to do 
the job on paper. They would have to make 
a missile that could be tested. Otherwise 


there was no way of knowing if their radical. 


ideas were practicable. 
ONE HUNDRED MILES HIGH 


So they started building rockets. In all, 
the Government appropriated about $2,250,- 
000 for the MX~-774. Reaction Motors, Inc., 
agreed to build the motors. Parts and 
motors were ordered for 10 rockets. 

The rockets were to be 34 feet long and 30 
inches in diameter and were to climb to an 
altitude of more than 100 miles. Motors 
were tested on Point Loma. 

On July 1, 1947, the Air Force canceled the 
Convair program. There were too many 
missile projects for a reduced budget to fi- 
mance. The Air Force had to eliminate 
some. 

At that time the Navaho and Snark 
seemed more apt to succeed than the highly 
experimental MX~-774. The Air Force, how- 
ever, permitted Convair to spend funds that 
had been appropriated but as yet unspent 
on the canceled project. 

With these remaining funds, Convair com- 
pleted and launched three MX~-774’s at White 
Sands Proving Ground in 1948. 

MOTORS STALLED : 

The first missile was not a success, ac- 

cording to Bossart. It rose 6,000 feet in the 
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air before its motors stopped. But the 
second and third test vehicles went 30 
in the air, 

While this was below their designed cei). 
ing, they did perform according to 
tions until the motors burned out 
turely. Later tests showed that a male 
tioning valvé was to blame. 

The trials were the end of the MX~74 
program. In a sense the trials Were post. 
humous. 

“The Air Force sent some o 
they let us know they were not in: 
Bossart recalled. “The project was 
tinued. What difference did it 
whether our missiles worked or-not?” 

CONCEPTS PROVED 


But it did make a difference. The 
concepts of the Bossart group had ‘been 
proved workable. A new technique gf 
rocketry had been created. Other aun 
were to incorporate the advances 
MX-774. — 









































Chaplain Peter Bol 
EXTENSION bg REMARKS . 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. & 
Speaker, on Saturday, February 8, 1954, 
at the large banquet given under th 
auspices of the Reserve Officers Associa. 
tion of the United States, I listened 
a most eloquent tribute paid pose, 
ously to Chaplain Peter Bol. Cha 
Bol was killed while returning to the 
United States to take part in theh : 
to which I refer and at that time he 
Slated to receive the ROA’s Distingi 
Service Award. It is in my opinion# 
touching and at the same time magnif- 
cent tribute to the late Chaplain Boa 
well as to Chaplains who serve in 
form everywhere: 

AWARD ACCEPTANCE, LT. Compr. PETER 
CHAPLAIN Corps, USNR, RESERVE OFFIC 
ASSOCIATION 

(By Rear Adm. E. B. Harp, Jr., Chief 

Chaplains, USN, February 8, 1958) - 

This is an occasion which, until last 
day, I had anticipated with ae 
than joy—the joy that comes toa J 
Chaplains when he is asked to fp 
in a ceremony which pays tribute ## 
dedicated work of a clergyman whop 
wears the blue and gold of our Navy. ¥ 
the tragic news of Chaplain Peter Be 
this occasion takes on a solemnity Wi 
places around it an aura of meanil 
which it could never have otherwise # 
sessed. Instead of an intermediary ml 
whom your citation would go to him, od 
before you now in Peter Bol’s stead @ 
ceive this honor in his behalf. ae 

I would like to say what I fully 0 
he would have said were he here WM 
Peter Bol was a man of great modesty’ 
genuine humility and I know his 
would have rapidly turned from hill 
that service of God and country to 
had devoted his life. He would s 
regarded himself as a representative? 
Chaplain Corps and would navel 
your tribute in the belief that thr 
you were, in a larger sense, honor 
chaplains everywhere. 

Through these words of mine 
would like to hold Peter Bol bex 
group as a dramatic symbol of th 
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tion of Navy chaplains to divinely 
ted task of bringing God to mén and 
to God. I would hasten to add that he 
js such a symbol—not because of his un- 
timely death, but because of his life, a life 
faithful in service to God and-country. 

Within our lifetime, the Navy chaplaincy 
nas gained for itself a prestige and respect 
which it never knew before this quarter cen- 
tury. Chaplains have become an integral 
part of virtually every command organiza- 
tion. Their ministry has *been extended 
even to the small-ship navy through circuit- 
riding chaplains. Seldom is any sizable ex- 

tion or operation planned which does 
not include at least one chaplain. The dan- 
gers or rigors of these outpost assignments 
have never been a deterrent to men like 
Peter Bol. When Operation Deepfreeze I 
was organized, my office was asked to pro- 
vide volunteer chaplains. Almost by return 
mail came a letter from Chaplain Bol re- 
questing the assignment. The willingness 
to go anywhere and to endure any hardship 
in the performance of a spiritual mission 
has become typical of Navy chaplains. 

I know that Chaplain Bol would have said 
essentially these same things. So it is with 
sincere appreciation to the Reserve Officers 
Association, for the honor you bestow on 
him, that I now accept with deep and last- 
ing pride this award. In honoring him you 
honor us, for he was first, last, and always 
a Navy chaplain. 

I speak for all Navy chaplains, I know, in 
expressing our affection and great re- 
spect for Peter Bol and our appreciation for 
his dedicated service. Though our hearts 
are heavy with grief, we would joyfully add 
one additional comment to your citation: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


men 





CoMMANDER STRAWMAN’S REMARKS IN PRE- 

‘ SENTING CITATION, IN MEMORIAM, TO THE 
Late COMMANDER PETER BOL, UNITED ST4TES 
Navy (CHAPLAIN CORPS) 


The Reserve Officers Association is par- 
ticularly mindful tonight of the significance 
of this presentation to a man who lost his 
life in the service of his fellow man. 

Comdr. Peter Bol was selected as Navy 
chaplain of the year on the basis of his 
long, sacrificial service. Reserve Officers As- 
sociation does itself honor in making this 
award. This also is known to us as the “Four 
Chaplains Award.” Commander Bol’s service 
was—and is—in the finest sense in keeping 
with the sacrifice of the-four men of God 
who gave their lives when they went down 
With the Dorchester. His death, too, is a 
contribution to surety that freedom will live. 

Reserve Officers Association’s citation, di- 
tected to Commander Bol, reads: 

“You volunteered to serve with and min- 
ister to the men of the United States Navy 
who would spend the long winter night on 
the Antarctic Continent during the Interna- 
tionals Geophysical Year. This was done at 
Great personal sacrifice. 

“Because of your untiring efforts and de- 
votion to duty during extremely adverse con- 

the men wintering over at Little 

were not without spiritual 
®uidance and religious services. 

rmore, your anticipation. of the 

spiritual, moral, religious, educational, and 

recreational needs of the men during the 

the Period of darknes and inactivity, plus 

Successful accomplishment of an ade- 

quate program to carry them out under ex- 

mcgmeult conditions, was in keeping 

ering of highest traditions 

of the naval serving = - 

é Bol has been called to eternal 
service with the Almighty, In name, I 
Present this award for Sutinee: aoiewe As- 

‘s under 


 ‘Beclation to N: 
whom avy’s Chief of 


he served—Rear Adm. Edward B. Harp, 


dt, Chaplain Harp. 


= 
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Judge Stephen E. Rice, of the Tax Court Pallbearers were Chief Judge J. Edgar 


of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
very much to inform the House of the 
death of Judge Stephen E. Rice, of the 
Tax Court of the United States. Judge 
Rice died Sunday, February 9, at the age 
of 52 at the Naval Medical Center in Be- 
thesda. He had been in ill health since 
the latter part of December. 

Nationally recognized for the high 
caliber of his work on the Tax Court, 
Judge Rice was also well known and 
highly regarded on Capitol Hill where 
he served as legislative counsel of the 
United States Senate for a number of 
years. He was a member of a distin- 
guished family in my district and was 
the sen of Hon. and Mrs. S. E. Rice, both 
now deceased, of Apalachicola, Fla. 
Like his father, he enjoyed a noted career 
in public life. 

Judge Rice had served on the Tax 
Court since October 16, 1950. He was 
originally. appointed by President Tru- 
man and reappointed by President Ei- 
senhowed for a succeeding full term on 
June 2, 1956. 

Born in Apalachicola, Fla., Judge Rice 
attended Marion Institute Preparatory 
School, Marion, Ala. He was graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy 
in 1926 and served in the Navy as an 
ensign from 1926 to 1928. 

He received a bachelor of laws de- 
gree from Columbia University Law 
School in 1931 and was admitted to the 
bar in New York the following year. He 
was later a member of the bar of the 
District of Columbia, &’nd of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

After practicing law in New. York City 
for 2 years, Judge Rice joined the staff 
of the Legislative Counsel of the United 
States Senate, where he served until 1942. 

At the outset of World War II, he was 
recommissioned in the Navy and served 
as assistant air officer, U. S. S. Lexington 
in the Pacific campaign. 

Wounded in 1944, he ‘returned to the 
United States and retired as a captain, 
United States Naval Reserve. His medals 
include the Bronze Star, Purple Heart, 
Asiatic-Pacific Area Campaign with 9 
battle stars and Philippine Liberation 
with 2 stars. 

Judge Rice then became Legislative 
Counsel of the United States Senate, in 
which capacity he served until his ap- 
pointment tothe tax court. 





Murdock, Judges C. Rogers Arundell and 
Norman O. Tietjens, of the Tax Court; 
Rear Admirals J. P. B. Barrett, Kenneth 
Craig, Roy A. Gano, and William. R. 
Smedberg, III; Captains Burnham C. Mc- 
Caffree and Abbott M. Sellers, and 
Comdr James B. Cash. 4 

My earnest sympathy is extended to 
the bereaved. Because of my own years 
of close friendship with Judge Rice, I can 
understand much more intimately the 
degree of their loss. 





John W. Emmert, Superintendent of 
Glacier National Park, To Retire— 
Cited for Distinguishea Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, John W. 
Emmert, superintendent of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, will retire on March 31, after 
a record career of distinguished service 
in our national parks. 

Not only is Jack Emmert the oldest em- 
ployee of our national park system in 
point of service, but he went to work 5 
years before the Park Service was es- 
tablished. 

Born in Virginia, Jack went to work 
as an assistant electrician at Yosemite 
National Park in 1912, and has served 
continuously since that time, with time 
out for Navy duty during World War I. 

He was successively electrician, elec- 
trical engineer, and assistant superin- 
tendent at Yosemite. In 1934, he became 
assistant superintendent at Yellowstone 
National Park, serving there until 1943, 
when he was made superintendent of Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark. In 1944, 
he was transferred to Glacier. 

When Jack became superintendent of 
Glacier, the third largest national park 
and one of the most magnificent scenic 
areas in the world—there was a war on, 
and the staff and activities had been cut 
to the minimum. Under his capable 
administration, the park staff and facili- 
ties have been developed to meet the 
needs of a flood of visitors which far 
exceeds anything that had been dreamed 
of before World War II. 

Today, Glacier National Park, in spite 
of its great size and the complexity of its 
administrative problems is, under Jack 
Emmert, one of the best managed areas 
in the entire national park system. 

Among Jack’s outstanding character- 
istics are his ability to analyze problems 
and follow through. He is able and loyal, 
has consistently maintained the respect 
of employees, local and State officials 
with whom he works so well, and of vis- 
itors to the parks. He has sacrificed his 
personal interests to do his job. 

Jack has cooperated with the greatest 
effectiveness in the administration of 
Waterton-Glacier Internatfonal Peace 
Park, involving the United States and 
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Canada. His fine relationship with Ca- 
nadian officials has assisted materially 
toward the success of this park. 

Because of his outstanding record, 
Jack Emmert received the Distinguished 
Service Honor Award, the Department’s 
highest form of recognition, from the 
Department of the Interior in 1953. 

Upon his retirement, Jack will go to 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, where he owns a 
home. 

Part of this fine man’s fine record is 
the citation which accompanied the 
honor award. It follows: 

‘THe SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. 

Citation for distinguished service, John W. 
Emmert, in recognition of outstanding ac- 
complishments in administering Glacier 
National Park. 

With the exception of brief naval service 
during World War I, Mr. Emmert has been 
associated with the National Park Service 
since 1912. He was assistant superintendent 
at Yosemite and Yellowstone National Parks 
and superintendent of Hot Springs National 
Park. In 1944 he became superintendent of 
Glacier National Park, which position he now 
holds. In his present assignment, Mr. Em- 
mert has administered the complex problems 
of our third largest national park so ably 
that it has become one of the best-managed 
areas in the entire system. His keen under- 
standing of the relationship between the 
park and adjacent communities has fostered 
excellent cooperation with other interna- 
tional, national, State, and local agencies. 
Typical of Mr. Emmert’s leadership and 
vision was his role in coordinating local ar- 
rangements between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of Montana in acquiring 
through an exchange of lands approximately 
10,000 acres of State. school lands located 
within the park, bringing to a successful con- 
clusion many previous attempts to consum- 
mate the transaction. He also played a 
prominent part in promoting harmonious re- 
lationships with Glacier’s sister national 
park, Waterton Lakes, which is the Canadian 
portion of the Waterton-Glacier Interna- 
tional Peace Park. Mr. Emmert’s unusual 
tact and ability in his negotiations with 
others have been instrumental in making 
possible these outstanding achievements, for 
which he is granted the highest honor of the 
Department of the Interior, its Distinguished 
Service Award. 

Dovua.as McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





Lincoln and Kosciusko 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, February 12, we celebrated 
two birthdays: that of a martyr to the 
cause of freedora for all Americans, 
Abraham Lincoln, and of General Thad- 
deus Kosciusko. 

In commemorating the 40th Anni- 
versary of Lithuanian Independence it 
is worth noting that Kosciusko was 
born in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
which in 1746 was a federated state of 
Poland; and that he was a brigadier gen- 
ston our Continental Army October 
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In 1776 Kosciusko arrived in Philadel- 
phia from Poland and immediately en- 
listed in the Continental Army. His first 
assignment was to draw up plans for the 
fortification of the Delaware River. This 
assignment resulted in a commission, 


Colonel of Engineers. In the spring of - 


1777 Colonel Kosciusko was serving 
with the northern army at Ticonderoga. 
There he supervised the building of for- 
tifications at Saratoga. Our success at 
Saratoga was interpreted by the French 
King to mean that we might win our 
independence, and France became our 
ally Thus the genius of Kosciusko 
made a major contribution to American 
independence. Later he took charge of 
building the fortifications at West Point. 
After taking part in the campaign in 
the South, he returned to his homeland 
in July 1784, where he hoped to carry on 
the fight for freedom. However, Russian 
might defeated him and he was exiled 
to Switzerland where he died in 1817. 





Tadeusz Kosciuszko, Freedom Fighter on 
Two Continents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February ‘13, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the 12th of 
February is the anniversary of the birth 
of two great citizens of the world, lovers 
of liberty, fighters for freedom, men to 
whom we in America owe undying 
gratitude. 

The story of Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent and champion of human freedom, is 
learned by every American boy and girl, 
and has inspired men of good will 
throughout the world. 

The story of Gen. Tadeusz Kosciuszko, 
engineer and military strategist, who 
fought for the freedom of America in our 
Revolution and then devoted his strength 
to the struggle for the freedom of Poland, 
is equally inspiring. 

Kosciuszko is the hero of two conti- 
nents. He was the first foreign patriot 
to heed the call of “the shot heard ’round 
the world.” Kosciuszko borrowed money 
to come from Poland to America in 1776 
to join in our Revolution. His engi- 
neering genius contributed greatly to the 
American cause; he built the fortifica- 
tions at West Point; he played a leading 


‘part in the Saratoga and Carolina cam- 


paigns as line officer and strategist. 

George Washington called Kosciuszko 
“a gentleman of science and merit.” 
Thomas Jefferson said of him: “He is as 
pure a son of liberty as I have ever 
known.” 


shackles of alien governments from his 
own people. His efforts, alas, 
But their failure does diminish the 
bravery, the sacrifice, the courage of 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko and the people of 
Poland. 







February 19 


Lincoln and Kosciuszko both 
their lives to the universal struggle for 
freedom. This struggle goes on, never 
ceasing, and though Poland is today op. 
pressed under the heavy hand of com. 
munism, the love of liberty burns in the 
hearts of its people. Poland wil] 
again in freedom, and the policies of the 
United States will, we pray, hasten the 
attainment of that goal. 





H. R. 10631, a Bill To Spell Out ‘Pro. 
priety in Public Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called lobby law has been cited as a clas- 
sic example of how not to write a law. 
It sounds fine, of course, to require indi- 
viduals or organizations desiring to influ- 
ence Federal legislation by appearing 
before congressional committees and by 
direct communication to the Members of 
Congress to file quarterly reports with 
the Clerk of the House or Secretary of the 
Senate showing source of and disposition 
of funds. But it seems to me the net 
result is nil because the law is so vague. 
To begin with, there is no provision for 
administration of the act, and failure of 
Congress to spell out what it considers 
improper conduct makes interpretation 
of the Federal Lobbying Act and estab- 
lishment of rules and regulations ineffec- 
tive, as far as the purpose of the law is 
concerned. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
if the result has been to promote high 
moral standards and accordingly has not 
strengthened the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people in our system of Govern- 
ment. ~ 

As for Members of Congress, we have 
not established for ourselves a standard 
of ethics, and yet we investigate the 
agencies and departments of the execu- 
tive branch and hold hearings designed 
to raise the level of behavior and conduct 
of officials and employeés. 

I can only say it is timely to study the 
matter of ethics in the light of present 
statements and charges, direct and by 
innuendo, inside and outside of the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
and in connection with the alleged laxity 
in conduct of members of the Federal 
Communications Commission and claims 
of attempts to influence it from all direc- 
tions, including the legislative branch. 
And may I say, Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of the answer, if not all, may well be 


duced on February 10, 1958. 
Take the weakness in the percent BO / 
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with respect to any legislation to give, 

or indirectly, any unusual and 

yaluable gift, favor, or service to any 

or employee in the legislative 

of the Government and con- 

it is declared improper for any 

Member of Congress to accept benefits 

from any person having a substantial 
interest in legislation. 

The measure I introduced likewise 
covers extending or receiving benefits in 
the way of gifts or favors to or by 
officials or employees in the executive 


branch. 

I shall not attempt to cover all the de- 
tails here, but I do want to make it clear 
that my bill is very comprehensive. It 

-eovers conflicts of interest of Members of 
Congress and offers’a procedure to cover 
action in such cases in committee or on 
the floor of Congress. 

Job offers, divulging confidential in- 
formation, expensive entertainment, in- 
terceding except by an appearance of 
record with intentions of exerting in- 
fluence in decisions—all these possible 
situations are outlined in the bill, as to 
propriety in both branches of Govern- 
‘ment by either party in or out of Federal 
or elective service. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I have provided 
for full public disclosure of outside 
sources of income, listing of assets and 
transactions by officials with a civil serv- 
ice rating of GS-15 or by those on the 
Federal payroll at $10,000 or more a year. 
This would serve both to protect elected, 
appointed, or other Government officials 
from suspicion or restrain transactions 
for profit involving matters or persons 
connected with any position held. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said the other day on 
the floor of this House, the time is ripe 
for a congressional study and subse- 
quent enactment of a code of conduct 
for public service. _I do not believe any 
action in this direction can be expected 
until an aroused public opinion calls for 
the passaze of this kind of a law. I hope 
one thing resulting from publicity over 
the House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight will be a popular demand for 
passage of a law similar to H. R. 10631. 

If other Members interested in this 
subject would join in urging the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service to 
hold hearings on such a proposal it 
would be helpful, I am sure. 

_ Meanwhile, propriety in high office will 
continue to be the foundation of freedom 
of the individual and the rock on which 
our Republic stands or falls because 
People must have confidence in their 
system of government if it is to Survive. 





G. F. Hudson’s Views on Disengagement 


4 in Europe 





~~ EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 
HON. HENRY S$. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 6, 1958 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
®oncerned at the tyranny that oppresses 
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the people of East Germany and Eastern 
Europe. Of course, we reject as irre- 
sponsible the talk about “liberation by 
airdrop” by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and others. At the same 
time,- we believe we must ceaselessly 
strive for some peaceful method of dis- 
lodging the Russian soldiery which is 
now deployed from the Elbe to the Vis- 
tula. The ingredients of such a proposal, 
many of us believe, comprehend an an- 
swer to whatever is legitimate in Russia’s 
European security needs; self-govern- 


* ment for the peoples of middle Europe; 


and a vision of European federation and 
brotherhood, political, economic, and 
social. 

The more discussion we can have of 
this, the better, for only out of the clash 
of ideas can a sensible American policy 
emerge. Recently I have inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD summaries 
of the thought of George F. Kennan and 
of Air Marshall Sir John Slessor on the 
subject of disengagement. I now include 
@ current article by Prof. G. F. Hudson 
as published in the Londen Observer and 
reprinted in the New Leader, which pre- 
sents some. opposing considerations: 

THE Case AGAINST DISENGAGEMENT 


(By G. F. Hudson) 


When the Anglo-American and Russian 
armies met in the heart of Germany in the 
spring of 1945, they came together as allies 
fighting a common enemy. When, later, the 
three powers took over their respective zones 
of occupation, it was still as allies supposed 
to be administering the territory of the de- 
feated foe under the direction of a joint 
control council. Neither the British nor the 
American Government then thought of the 
boundary of the Soviet zone as a frontier to 
be defended. 

It was only after 3 years of bitter experi- 
ence of Soviet policy, culminating in the 
Berlin blockade, that Western statesmen be- 
gan to see the boundary as a line of con- 
tainment setting a limit to the further ex- 
tention of the political system which had 
been imposed throughout Eastern Europe by 
Soviet power. Such it became in fact with 
the conclusion of the North Atlantic Al- 
liance. 

Since 1949, it has been a frontier on which 

the armed forces of the Western powers and 
the Soviet Union face one another, but 
which each side knows for certain cannot 
be crossed in either direction without a 
major war. In spite of all the tensions of 
the cold war, this frontier has so far been 
militarily a peaceful one; even during the 
acute crisis of the Berlin blockade no blood 
was shed. 
- For a contrast to this record, we may 
compare the outcome of a similar situation 
which arose after 1945 on the other side of 
the world. Korea, like Germany, was di- 
vided between Soviet and Western (in this 
case exclusively American) zones of occupa- 
tion. In Korea, as in Germany, a Com- 
munist and a non-Communist political 
regime were brought into being in the re- 
spective zones. In Korea, as in Germany, 
there was no armed clash as long as Russian 
and American remained in the coun- 
try. But in 1949 the Soviet Union, after 
building up a strong North Korean army, 
withdrew its troops from Korea and the 
United States did likewise. 

Within a year of this disengagement, 
North Korea attacked South Korea. The 
$-year war involved 18 nations, cost over a 
million casualties and ended in a military 
stalemate along a battlefront approximating 
the original zonal boundary. The Ameri- 
cans returned to Korea with the authority 
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of the United Nations to prevent a Com- 
munist cqnquest of the South; the Russians 
did not themselves return, but Communist 
China moved in with the ultimate support 
of a Russian alliance. Since 1953 the new 
boundary created by the armistice has re- 
mained inviolate, each side knowing that 
any trespass must involve immediate large- 
scale hostillities between the forces of at 
least two great powers. 

A comparison of experience in Germany 
and in Korea certainly does not support the 
idea that the best way to avert an armed 
conflict between the two main power blocs 
is for their principals to disengage their 
forces from disputed areas. Nevertheless, 
there has recently been a wide vogue for 
the theory of disengagement as a solution 
for the deadlock in central Europe. It is 
argued that if a neutralized area, including 
both the Germanys and perhaps Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, could be created in the 
middle of the continent, so as to separate 
the Western and Soviet power blocs, inter- 
national tension would be reduced, the risk 
of armed clashes eliminated, and scope pro- 
vided for peaceful ideological competition. 

Such hopes have been encouraged by pro- 
posals from the Soviet side, which appear to 
endorse the principle of disengagement. 
These proposals, however, need to be care- 
fully examined if their implications are to 
be understood. The first of them was 
Khrushchev’s offer made last summer in the 
interview which was broadcast to America; 
he said that if all American forces were with- 
drawn from Europe, all Soviet forces would 
be pulled back within the Soviet frontiers. 

Strategically, this would be a very good 
bargain for Russia. The Soviet Army would 
go back from Magdeburg to Brest-Litovsk 
and the United States Army would recross 
the Atlantic. The ocean is still a major ob- 
stacle to the movement of heavily equipped 
forces—especially when it is infested with 
submarines—and the Americans would find 
it impossible to return quickly to Europe if 


- Russia were to start a new aggression after 


the disengagement. In any case, the psy- 
chological effect of withdrawal would be such 
that they would be unlikely to intervene in 
Europe again except under the most extreme 
provocation. 

The departure of America would leave 
Russia with such an overwhelming military 
preponderance in Europe that Moscow would 
be in a position to dictate to every nation of 
the Continent. Without American presence 
and commitment, there can today be no bal- 
ance of power in Europe which would insure 
the independence of European nations 
against Soviet domination; Britain and 
Prance by themselves are not strong enough 
to provide it, , 

Since Khrushchev’s proposal for American 
exit found little favor in NATO countries, the 
Soviet” Union has recently followed it up 
with a more limited and tempting sugges- 
tion. This is the so-called Rapacki plan for 
a zone to include Germany, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia in which all nuclear weapons 
would be banned. 

Insofar as the “‘de-atomization” would ap- 
ply to a much larger area of Warsaw than of 
NATO territory, this may seem at first sight 
a good bargain for the West. But the Soviet 
bloc has a great superiority in armored for- 
mations and other conventional ground 
forces, so that a ban on tactical atomic 
weapons in West Germany would give it a 
decisive local military advantage; the NATO 
countries have been relying on these weapons 
to compensate for their inferiority in con- 
ventional armaments. It is quite natural for 
the Russians to wish to arrange the terms of 
any possible fighting in their own favor, but 
that is no reason why the West should agree 
to it. 

Some advocates of disengagement, how- 
ever, envisage an agreement whereby Ger- 
many and perhaps also Czechoslovakia and 
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Poland would be neutralized, but NATO 
would remain in being, with British and 
American units stationed in France and 
the Low Countries as a guarantee of the set~- 
tlement, balancing the Soviet power on the 
other side of the neutral zone. There are 
no good grounds for believing that the So- 
viet Union would really be interested in 
any territorial disengagement which did not 
get the Americans out of Europe altogether. 
But even if it is assumed that they would 
be, it is still mecessary to ask what would 
be likely to happen in Germany after the 
removal of all foreign troops. 

The German problem is the central issue 
in European politics. Eighteen years ago, 
Germany started the Second World War by 
its might and ambition; today it could start 
the third by its weakness and disunity. If 
disengagement were to follow an acceptable 
solution of the German problem providing 
for a unification of Germany through com- 
pletely free and unrestricted elections, then 
it would indeed be desirable—but also super- 
fluous, for such a settlement would in itself 
mean virtually an end of the cold war and 
so great a lessening of tension that the two 
blocs would no longer be trying to take up 
strategic positions against each other. 

The advocates of disengagement do not 
make such a settlement a condition for the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Germany; 
they apparently regard disengagement as a 
means of promoting German reunion or at 
teast as a guaranty of noninvolvement of 
the great powers in Germany’s domestic 
quarrels. But could the great powers really 
be indifferent to a German civil war? Would 
it not be another Korea? 

The advantage of the present situation, 
tense though it be, is that neither side 
can move without 4 major war, and there- 
fore will not move unless it deliberately 
seeks a major war. The engagement of the 
great powers stabilizes Central Europe; they 
protect their weaker allies but also restrain 
them, since their own forces would at once 
be involved in any local clash. If, on the 
other hand, the great powers were to disen- 
gage, the Korean cycle of local war, inter- 
vention and counterintervention would be 
only too likely to follow, growing by stages 
into a universal catastrophe. 

For this reason, peace will best be served 
if, strategically, the Western Powers stay 
exactly where they are. The Soviet empire 
in Europe has been, and is being, successfully 
contained along NATO’s frontlines. If the 
western coalition remains united, resolute, 
and sufficiently well armed, it is unlikely 
that the Russians will ever try to break 
through it. Sputniks or no sputniks, they 
live on the earth. 


Professor Hudson rightly rejects pro- 
posals for the withdrawal of United 
States forces to America in return for a 
Soviet forcé withdrawal to Russia, and 
for the denuclearization of a zone of 
Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 
The first proposal would leave no Ameri- 
can counterforce to a Russian attempt 
to dominate all of Europe. The second 
would leave Middle Europe still under 
Soviet military tyranny. 

But after disposing so ably of these 
two Communist proposals, Professor 
Hudson then touches on what I believe 
is less firm ground. Disengagement in 
which NATO would remain in being, 
with British and American units sta- 
tioned in France and the low countries 
as a guaranty of the settlement is dis- 
advantageous, he declares, because troop 
withdrawals would simply pave the way 
for a war between the armed forces of 
West and East Germany and perhaps 
other Eastern European peoples, grow- 
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ing by stages into a universal catastro- 
phe. He adds that the advocates of dis- 
engagement do not make a settle- 
ment—of the German problem—a 
condition for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops. Therefore, says Professor Hud- 
son,.disengagement is no good. 

As & matter of fact, for several years 
many of us here in Congress have been 
proposing a disengagement which does 
involve contemporaneous settlement of 
the German problem based on free elec- 
tions in return for voluntarily imposed 
arms limitations by the Germans and 
the peoples of Middle Europe, accompa- 
nied by a great power guaranty. Be- 
cause in Korea neither the arms limita- 
tion nor the great power guaranty ex- 
isted, the Korean example does not seem 
particularly pertinent. . 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
many cities and communities through- 
out our Nation, there exist numerous or- 
ganizations of blind persons. These or- 
ganizations include alumni groups, trade 
and professional associations, groups of 
vending-stand operators, organizations 
of workshop employees, and various 
other associations which have been 
formed by visually handicapped persons 
to advance their own welfare and com- 
mon interests. 

These organizations afford our blind 
citizens an opportunity for collective 
self-expression. It is very _ important, 
therefore, that our blind citizens be safe- 
guarded in their right to join such or- 
ganizations, and to use them freely for 
the purpose of expressing their views on 
various aid and rehabilitation programs 
financed with the help of Federal and 
State funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing a bill to 
protect .the right of blind persons to 
self-expression through organizations of 
their choice. Similar legislation . has 
been introduced in the House by a num- 
ber of other Members, and I sincerely 
hope that these bills will receive early 
and thorough consideration. 

The bill that I am introducing would 
accomplish two things. In the first 
place, it would direct the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to consult and advise with 
visually handicapped individuals and 
with representatives of organizations of 
the blind in the formulation and admin- 
istration of programs for the blind, and 
to encourage State agencies to do like- 


Second. The bill would direct Federal 
officers and employees c ncerned with 
the administration of programs for the 
blind not to use the influence of their 
office against the right of blind persons 
to join organizations of their choice. 
Further, it would condition Federal 









the blind on such terms as will prevent 
the exertion, on the part of State officers 
and employees, of any influence ag, 
self-expression of the blind through le. 
gitimate and proper methods. 


Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that carly. 


and thorough hearings will be held on 
this legislation during the present ses. 
a of Congress, and I shall work to that 
end. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
wish to include in the Recorp an ad. 
dress delivered by Prof. Jacobus ten. 
Broek, entitled “Cross of Blindness.” 
Inasmuch as Professor tenBroek has had 
many years of experience in dealing with 
the problems of our blind citizens, and 
is the President of the National Federa. 
tion of the Blind, I believe that his obser. 
vations will prove of particular inttrest 
to the Members of this body. — 

The address follows: 

Cross or BLINDNESS 


(An address delivered by Prof. Jacobus ten- 
Broek, president, National Federation of 
the Blind, at the banquet of the annual 
convention held in New Orleans, July 6, 
1957) 


In the short 17 years since the founding 
of the National Federation of the Blind, we 
have grown from a handful of men and 
women scattered over 7 States to a fed= 
eration of 43 State affiliates. The first con- 
vention of the NFB in 1940 was attended by 
12 or 15 persons—our convention last year 
had a registration of 705 from every corner 
of the Union. 

That is rapid organizational growth by any 
yardstick. Who are these people of the 
National Federation of the Blind? What 
is the purpose that has led them to self- 
organization in such numbers, and unites 
them now with such apparent dedication 
and enthusiasm? j . 

It is not enough, I think, to answer that 
the members of the NFB are drawn together 
by their common interest in the welfare of 
the blind; for many of the sighted share that, 
too. Nor is it sufficient to say that we are 
united only because we are blind; many who 
are affiliated with agencies for the blind 
have that characteristic also. It is funda- 
mental to the uniqueness of our group that 
we are the only nationwide organization for 
the blind which is also of the blind. The 
composition of the NFB, indeed, is living: 
testimony to the fact—unfortunately not 
yet accepted by society as a whole—that the 
blind are.capable of self-organization: which 


-is to say, of leading themselves, of directing 


their own destiny. ; 
Yet this is still only half the truth, onlys 
part of the characteristic which defines our 
federation and provides its reason for being. 
Our real distinction from other organiza- 
tions in the field of blind welfare lies in the 
social precept and personal conviction which 
are the motive source of our activity and the 
wellspring of our faith. The belief that we 
who are blind are normal human beings 
us sharply apart from other groups cei 
to aid the blind. We have all the typ: 
ordinary range of talents and tech 


attitudes and aspirations. Our underlying | 


groups—the intrinsic helplessness and evel- 
lasting dependency of those who happen t 
lack sight, but rather their innate on 
to nullify and overrule this disabili' 

find their place in the community—with 
much the same degree of success and 





of the normality of the blind with a 
sample of the occupations represen 
our national convention a year ago = 
Francisco. Among the blind delegates 
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attendance, there were: three blind physi- 
cists engaged in experimental work for the 
United States Government. There was one 
plind chemist also doing experimental work 
for the National Government. There were 
two university instructors of the rank of 
full professor, a number of Other college 
instructors of various ranks, and several 
plind teachers of sighted students in primary 
and secondary grades in the public schools. 
There were 13 lawyers, mostly in private 
ctice, 2 employed as attorneys by the 
United States Government, 1 serving as the 
chairman of a State public service commis- 
sion, 1 serving as a clerk to a State chief 
ce. There were 3 chiropractors, 1 osteo- 
path, 10 secretaries, 17 factory workers, 1 
shoemaker, 1 cab dispatcher, 1 bookmender, 
1 appliance repairman, 4 telephone switch- 
poard operators, numerous businessmen in 
various businesses, 5 musicians, 30 students, 
many directors and workers in programs for 
the blind, and 61 housewives. 

At any other convention there would be 
nothing at all remarkable about this broad 
cross-section of achievement. and ability; it 
is exactly what you would expect to find at 
a gathering of the American Legion or the 
Exalted Order of Elks, or at a town meeting 
in your community. Anywhere else, that is, 
but at a convention of the blind. It never 


‘eeases to surprise the public that a blind 


man may be able to hold his own in business, 
operate a farm successfully, argue a brief 
in a court of law, teach a class of sighted 
students, or conduct experiments in a chem- 
istry lab. It comes as a shock to the average 
person to discover that the blind not only 


‘ean but do perform as well as the next man 


in all the normal and varied callings of the 
community. 

But this shock of recognition, on the part 
of many people, too easily gives way to a 
mood of satisfaction and an attitude of 
complacency. After all, if the blind are so 
capable, so successful and so independent 
what is all the fuss about? Where is the 
need for all this organization and militant 
activity. Why can’t the blind let well 
enough alone? 

These are reasonabfé questions, surely, 
and deserve a reasoned answer. I believe 
that the answer may best be given by re- 
citing a list of 16 specific events which have 
taken place recently in various parts of the 
country. The events are: 

1.A blind man (incidentally a distin- 
guished educator and .citizen of his .com- 
munity) was denied a room in a well-known 
YMCA in New York City—not on the ground 
that his appearance betokened inability to 
pay, which it did not; not on the ground 
that he had an unsavory reputation, which 
he did not; not on the ground that his 
behavior was or was likely to be disorderly, 
which it was not—but on the ground that 
he was blind. 

2.A blind man was rejected as a donor 
by the blood bank in his city—not on the 
ground that his blood was not red; not on 
the ground that his blood was watery, de- 
fective in corpuscles or diseased; not on the 
sound that he would be physically harmed 
by the loss of the blood—but on the ground 
that he was blind. : 

3. A blind man (in this case a successful 
lawyer with an established reputation in his 
community) was denied the rental of a 
safety-deposit box by his bank—not on the 
ground that he was a well-known bank 
robber; not on the ground that he had 

to put in it; not on the ground 
that he couldn’t pay the rental price—but 
on the ground that he was blind. 
“rt A blind man was rejected for jury duty 

& California city—not on the ground of 
Mental incompetence; not on the ground of 
oa nsibility; not on the ground 

he would not weigh the evidence ime 
Partially and come to a just verdict—but 
on the ground that he was blind. 
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5. A blind college student majoring in 
education was denied permission to perform 
practice teaching by a State university—not 
on the ground that her academic record 
Was poor; not on the ground that she had 
not satisfied the prerequisites; not on the 
ground that she lacked the educational or 
personal qualifications—but on the ground 
that she was blind. . 

6. A blind applicant for public employ- 

ment was denied consideration by a State 
civil service commission—not on the ground 
that he lacked the education or experience 
specifications; not on the ground that he 
was not of good moral character; not on 
the ground that he lacked the residence or 
citizenship requirements—but on the ground 
that he was blind. 
._%7. A blind woman was refused a plane 
ticket by an-airline—not on the ground that 
she couldn’t pay for her ticket; not on the 
ground that her heart was weak and 
couldn't stand the excitement; not on the 
ground that she was a carrier of contagion— 
but on the ground that she was blind. 

8. A blind machinist was declared in- 
eligible for a position he had already held 
for 5 years. This declaration was the result 
of a routine medical examination. It came 
on the heels of his complete clearance and 
reinstatement on the job following a similar 
medical finding the year before. These de- 
terminations were made—not on the ground 
of new medical evidence showing that he 
was blind, for that was known al] along; 
not on the ground that he could not do the 
job which he had successfully performed for 
5 years with high ratings; not on the ground 
of any factor related to his employment— 
they were made on the ground that he was 
blind. . 

9. A blind high-school student who was 
a duly qualified candidate for student body 
president was removed from the list of can- 
didates by authority of the principal and 
faculty of the school—not on the ground 
that he was an outside fnfiltrator from some 
other school; not on the ground that he 
was on probation; not on the ground that 
he was not loyal to the principles of the 
United States Constitution—but on the 
ground that he was blind. 

10. Traveler’s Insurance Co., in its stand- 
ard policy issued to cover trips on railroads, 
expressly exempts the blind from coverage— 
not on the ground that there is statistical 
or actuarial evidence that blind travelers 
are more prone to accident than sighted 
travelers are; not on the ground that suit- 
cases or fellow passengers fall on them more 
often; not on the ground that trains carry- 
ing blind passengers are more likely to be 
wrecked unless it is the engineer who is 
blind—but solely on the ground of blind- 
ness. Many, if not most, other insuanrce 
companies selling other forms of insurance 
either will not cover the blind or increase 
the premium. 

11. A blind man, who had been a success- 
ful justice court and police court judge in 
his community for 11 years, ran for the posi- 
tion of superior court judge in the general 
election of 1956. During the campaign his 
opponents did not argue that was ignorant 
of the law and therefore incompetent; or 
that he had been guilty of bilking widows 
and orphans; or that he lacked the quality 
of mercy. Almost the only argument that 
they used against him was that he was 
blind. The voters, however, elected him 
handily. At the next session of the State 
legislature a bill was introduced disqualify- 
ing blind persons as judges. The organized 
blind of the State were able to modify this 
bill but not to defeat it. 

12. More than 60 blind men and women— 
among them doctors, teachers, businessmen, 
and members of various professions—were 
recently ordered by the building and safety 
authority of a large city to move out of 
their hotel-type living quarters. This was 
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not on the ground that they were pyroma- 
niacs and likely to start fires; not on the 
ground that they were delinquent in their 
rent; not on the ground that they disturbed 
their neighbors with riotous living—but on 
the ground that as blind people they were 
subject to the code provisions regarding the 
bedridden, ambulatory and helpless; that 
anyone who is legally blind must live in an 
institution-type building—with all the rooms 
on the ground floor, with no stairs at the 
end of halls, with hard, fireproof furniture, 
with chairs and smoking-stands lined up 
along the wall so they won’t fall over them. 

13. The education code of one of qur 
States provides that deaf, dumb, and blind 
children may be sent at State expense to a 
school for the deaf, dumb, or blind, if they 
possess the following qualifications: (1) 
They are free from offensive or contagious 
diseases; (2) they have no parent, relative, 
guardian or nearest friend able to pay for 
their education; (3) that by reason of deaf- 
ness, dumbness, or blindness, they are dis- 
qualified from being taught by the ordinary 
process of instruction or education. 

14. In a recent opinien the supreme court 
of one of the States held that a blind per- 
son who sought compensation for an injury 
due to an accident which he claimed arose 
out of and in the course of his employment 
by the State board of industries for the 
blind, was a ward of the State and therefore 
not entitled to compensation. The con- 
ception that blind shopworkers are wards of 
the State was only overcome in another State 
by a recent legislative enactment. 

15. A blind person, duly convicted of a 
felony and sentenced to a State penitentiary, 
was denied parole when he became eligible 
therefor—not on the ground that he had not 
served the required time; not on the ground 
that his prison behavior had been bad; not 
on the ground that he had not been re- 
habilitated—but on the ground that he was 
blind. 

16. A blind man who sat down at a gam- 
bling table in Reno, where such things are 
legal, was denied an opportunity to play— 
not on the ground that he didn’t know the 
rules of the game; not on the ground that he 
might cheat the dealer or the other players; 
not on the ground that he didn’t have any 
money to lose—but on the ground that he 
was blind. 

These last two cases show that the blind 
are normal in every respect. 

What emerges from this set of events, is 
the age-old stereotype of blindness as wit- 
lesness and helplesness. By virtue of this 
pervasive impression, a blind man is held 
to be incapable of weighing the evidence 
presented at a trial or performing the duties 
of a teacher. He cannot take care of him- 
self in a room of his own, and is not to be 
trusted on a plane. A sightless person would 
not know what he has put into or removed 
from a safety-deposit box; and he has no 
right to.employment in the public service: 
He must not even be permitted to continue 
on a job he has performed successfully for 
years. Even his blood cannot be given vol- 
untarily for the common cause. 

Contrast these two lists—the one of the 
occupations represented at the NFB conven- 
tion; the other of the discriminatory activi- 
ties—the first is a list of accomplishments 
of what the blind have done and therefore 
can do; the second is a list of prohibitions 
of what the blind are thought incompetent 
to do and therefore are debarred from at- 
tempting. The first list refers to the phys- 
ical disability of blindness. It demonstrates 
in graphic fashion how slight a disadvantage 
is the mere loss of sight to the mental capac- 
ity and vocational talent of the individual. 
The second list refers not to the disability 
but to the handicap which is imposed upon 
the blind by others. The origin of the dis- 
ability is plainly inside the blind person. 
The origin and responsibility for. the handi- 
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cap are just as plainly outside him—in the 
attitudes and preconceptions of the com- 
munity. 

Let me be very clear about this. I have 
no wish to minimize the character and extent 
of blindness as a disability. It is for all of 
us a constant nuisance and a serious incon- 
venience. To overcome it requires effort and 
patience and initiative and guts. It is not 
compensated for, despite the fairy tales to 
the contrary, by the spontaneous emergence 
of a miraculous sixth sense or any other 
magical powers. It means nothing more or 
less than the loss of 1 of the 5 senses 
and a correspondingly greater reliance upon 
the 4 that remain—as well as upon the 
brain, the heart, and the spirit. 

It may be said that the discriminatory 
acts which I have cited, and others like them 
which are occurring all the time, simply do 
not refiect informed thought. They are oc- 
casional happenings, unpremeditated, irra- 
tional or accidental. Surely no one would 
justify them; no one would say that they 
represent an accurate appraisal of the blind 
and of blindness. 

Well, let us see. Let us look at some pro- 
nouncements of presumabiy thoughtful and 
informed persons writing about the blind— 
agency heads, educators, administrators, so- 
cial workers, historians, psychologists and 
public officials. What do they have to say 
about the potentialities of the blind in terms 
of intellectual capacity, vocational talent, 
and psychological condition? What do they 
report concerning the prospects for social 
integration on the basis of normality and 
economic advancement on the basis of 
talent? 

First, an educator. Here are the words of 
& prominent authority on the education of 
the blind, himself for 30 years a superin- 
tendent of a school for the blind. “It is 
wrong to start with the school,” this au- 
thority writes, “and to teach there a number 
of occupations that the blind can do, but to 
teach them out of relation to their prac- 
tical and relative values. This is equivalent 
to attempting to create trades for the blind 
and then more or less angrily to demand 
that the world recognize the work and buy 
the product, whether useful or useless.” 
More than this, it is necessary to recognize 
the unfitness of the blind as a class for any 
sort of competition and therefore to afford 
them not only protection but monopoly 
wherever possible. Declaring that “it must 
be unqualifiedly conceded that there is little 
in an industrial way that a blind person can 
do at all that cannot be done better and 
more expeditiously by people with sight,” 
this expert considers that there are only two 
ways out: One being the extension of con- 
cessions and monopolies, and the other the 
designation of certain preferred occupations 
for the blind—leaving the battle of wits only 
to those select few that may be considered, 
and determined to be, specially fit. 


The conclusion that employment possibili- 
ties for the blind are confined, with only 
negligible exceptions, to the purview of 
sheltered workshops, is contained in this set 
of facts about the blind which the same 
authority asserts are “generally conceded by 
those who have given the subject much 
thought”: “* * * that the handcrafts in 
which the blind can do first-class work are 
very limited in number, with basketry, 
weaving, knitting, broom and brush making, 
and chair caning as the most promising and 
most promising and most thoroughly tried 
out; that in these crafts the blind cannot 
enter into direct competition with the see- 
ing either in the quality of product or the 
amount turned out in a given time; that 
the crafts pursued by the blind may best be 
carried on in special workshops under the 
charges of Government officials or trained 
officers.of certain benevolent associations; 
that among the higher callings piano tuning 
and massage are, under favoring conditions 
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such as prevail for masseurs in Japan, the 
fields offering the greatest chance of suc- 
cess, while the learned professions, includ- 
ing teaching, are on the whole only for those 
of very superior talent and, more particu- 
larly, very superior courage and determina- 
tion to win at all costs. 

Second, a historian. The basis for this as- 
sessment, and its justification, have been 
presented in blunt and explicit language by 
a well-known historian of blindness and the 
blind in the United States. He says, 
“* * * there exists in the community a 
body of men who, by reason of a physical 
defect, namely, the loss of sight, are dis- 
qualified from engaging in the regular pur- 
suits of men and who are thus largely 
rendered incapable of providing for them- 
selves independently.” They are to be re- 
garded as a disabled and infirm fraction of 
the people or, more specifically, as sighted 
men in a dark room. Rather than let them 
drift into absolute dependence and become 
a distinct burden, society is to lend an appro- 
priate helping hand through the creation of 
sheltered, publicly subsidized employment. 

Third, administrators. That this pessi- 
mistic appraisal of the range of talent among 
the blind has not been limited to the school- 
men and historians may be shown by two 
succinct statements from wartime pamphlets 
produced by the Civil Service Commission 
in an effort to broaden employment oppor- 
tunities for the physically disabled. “The 
blind,” it was found, “are especially profj- 
cient in manual occupations requiring a 
delicate sense of touch. They are well suited 
to jobs which are repetitious in nature.” 
Again: “The placement of persons who are 
blind presents various special problems. 
Small groups of positions in sheltered en- 
vironment, involving repetitive work, were 
surveyed in government establishments and 
were found to have placement potentialities 
for the blind.” Such findings as these were 
doubtless at the base of a remark of a certain 
public official who wrote that “Helping the 
blind has its strong appeal to the sensibili- 
ties of everyone; on the other hand, we 
should avoid making the public service an 
eleemosynary institution.” 

Fourth, a blind agency head. The execu- 
tive director of one of the largest private 
agencies for the blind justified the ‘failure 
of the philanthropic groups in these blunt 
terms: “The fact that so few workers or 
organizations are doing anything appreciable 
{to improve the condition of the blind] can- 
not be explained entirely on the grounds 
that they are not in the vanguard of social 
thinking. It is rather because they are real- 
istic enough to recognize that the rank and 
file of blind people have neither the excep- 
tional urge for independence nor the per- 
sonal qualifications necessary to satisfactory 
adjustment in the sighted world. * * * It is 
very difficult and exceptional for a blind per- 
son to be as productive as a sighted person.” 

Fifth, a psychologist. Even plainer lan- 
guage—as well as more impressive jargon— 
has been used by another authority who is 
widely considered the preeminent expert in 
the field of blind psychology. “Until re- 
cently,” he writes, “the blind and those in- 
terested in ‘them have insisted that society 
revise and modify its attitude toward this 
specific group. Obviously, for many rea- 
sons, this is an impossibility, and effort 
spent on such a program is as futile as spit- 
ting into the wind * * * it is extremely 
doubtful whether the degree of emotional 
maturity and social adaptability of the blind 
would long support and sustain any social 
change of attitude, if it were possible to 
achieve ft.” If this ts not plain enough, the 
writer continues: “A further confusion of 
attitude is found in educators and workers 
for the blind who try to propagandize society 
with the rational concept that the blind are 
normal individuals without vision. ‘This des- 
perate whistling in the dark does more dam- 
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age than good. The blind perceive it as 
hypocritical distortion of their true 

and society discovers it to be a misrepresen. 
tation of actual facts. * * * It is 

the issue to place the responsibility on the 
unbelieving and nonreceptive popular atti. 
tudes. * * * The only true answer lies in 
the unfortunate circumstance that the bling 
share with other neurotics the nonaggressiye 
personality and the inability to participate 
fully in society. * * * There are two general 
directions for attacking such a problem, 
either to adjust the individual to his en. 
vironment, or to rearrange the environment 
so that it ceases to be a difficulty to the in. 
dividual. It is quite obvious that the latter 
program is not only inadvisable, but also im- 
possible. However, it is the attack that 
nearly every frustrated, maladjusted person 
futilely attempts.” 

Sixth, a social worker. This sweeping ne. 
gation of all attempts to modify the preju- 
dicial attitudes of society toward the blind, 
however eccentric and extreme ft may sound, 
finds strong support in the field of sociaj 
casework. In areas where such ideas remain 
steadfast, reads a typical report, “it is the 
function of the social caseworker to assist 
the blind person to work within these pre- 
ceived ideas. Since handicapped persons are 
a minority group in society, there is greater 
possibility of bringing about a change in an 
individual within a stated length of time 
than there is in reversing accepted co; 
within the culture.” The well-adjusted blind 
person, it is argued, should be able to get 


along in this restrictive social setting, and - 


the caseworker must concentrate on his’ 
personal adjustment since it is easier to re- 
form the client than to reform society. 

Seventh, a blind philanthropist. Let me 
close my list of testimonials with one final 
citation. I think it must already be suf- 
ficiently obvious that, granting the assump- 
tions contained in all these statements, the 
blind have no business organizing them- 
selves apart from sighted supervision; that 
a social movement of the blind and by the 
blind is doomed to futility, frustration, and 
failure. But just in case the point is not 
clear enough, I offer the considered opinion 
of a well-known figure in the history of 
blind philanthropy: 


“It cannot, then, be through the all-blind 
society that the blind leader of the blind 
finds adequate opportunity for the exercise 
of his leadership. The wise leader will know 
that the best interests of each blind person 
lie within the keeping of the 999 sighted 
people who, with himself, make up each 
1,000 of any average population. He will 
know, further, that if he wishes to promote 
the interests of the blind, he must become 
a leader of the sighted upon whose under- 
standing and patronage the fulfillment of 
these interests depends. There is no advan- 
tage accruing from membership in an 4ll- 
blind organization which might not be 
acquired in greater measure through mem 
bership in a society of sighted people.” 

What is the substance of all these dami- 
ing commentaries? What are the commol 
assumptions which underlie the attitudes of 
the leaders of blind philanthropy and the 
authorities on blind welfare? The funda- 
mental concepts can, I think, be simply 
stated. First, the blind are by virtue of their 
defect emotionally immature if not 
logically abnormal; they are mentally infet- 
ior and narrowly circumscribed in the range 
of their .ability—and therefore inevitably 
doomed to vocational monotony, 
dependency, and social isolation. 
even if their capabilities were different 
are necessarily bound to the fixed status an@ 


subordinate role ordained by society, whose — 


attitudes toward them are permanent and 
finalterable. Third, they must place the 
faith. and trust, not in themselves and# 
their own organizations, but in the 


public and most particularly in those wh0 | 
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nave appointed themselves the protectors 
and custodians of the blind. ~ 

A few simple observations are in order. 

First, as to the immutability of social at- 
titudes and discriminatory actions toward 
the blind, we know from intimate experience 
that the sighted public wishes well of the 
plind and that its misconceptions are rather 
the result of innocence and superstition 
than of deliberate cruelty and malice afore- 
thought. There was a time, in the days of 
Rome, when blind infants were thrown to 
the wolves or sold into slavery. That time 
js no more. There was a time, in the middle 
ages, when blind beggars were the butts of 
amusement at country fairs, decked out in 
paper spectacles and donkeys’ ears. That 
time is no more. There was a time, which 
still exists to a surprising extent, when the 
parents of a blind child regarded his dis- 
ability as a divine j:dgment upon their own 
sins; But that time is now beginning to dis- 
appear at least in the civilized world. 
. The blind are no longer greeted by society 
with open hostility and frantic avoidance, 
but with compassion and sympathy. It is 
true that an open heart is no guaranty of 
an open mind. It is true that good inten- 
tions are not enough. It is true that toler- 
ance is a far cry from brotherhood, and that 
protection and trusteeship are not the syn- 
onyms of equality and freedom. But the 
remarkable progress already made in the 
civilizing of brute impulses and the human- 
izing of social attitudes toward the blind 
is compelling evidence that there is nothing 
fixed or immutable about the social status 
quo for the blind and that, if the blind them- 
selves are capable of independence and inter- 
dependence within society, society is capable 
of welcoming them. 

Our own experience as individuals and as 
members of the- National Federation of the 
Blind gives support at short range to what 
long range history already makes plain: We 
have observed and experiencde the gradual 
breakdown of legal obstacles and prejudicial 
acts; we have participated in the expansion 
of opportunities for the blind and virtually 
every phase of social life and economic liveli- 
hood—in Federal, State, and local civil serv- 
ice; in teaching and other professions; in 
the addition of a constructive element- to 
public welfare. Let anyone who thinks social 
attitudes cannot be changed read this state- 
ment contained in a recent pamphlet of the 
Federal Civil Service Commission: 

“Sometimes a mistaken notidnis held 
that—the blind can do work only where keen- 
™ of vision is not important in the job. 

truth appears to be that the blind can 
do work demanding different degrees of 
keenness of vision on the part of the sighted. 


If there is any difference in job proficiency 


telated to a degree of keenness of vision 
Tequired for the sighted, it is this: the blind 
appear to work with greater proficiency at 
jobs where the element is present to a notice- 
able extent in the sighted job than where 
vision is only generally useful.” 

Second, are the blind mentally inferior, 
emotionally adolescent, and psychologically 
disturbed; or on the contrary, are they nor- 
mal and capable of social and economic inte- 
gration? The evidence that they are the 
latter can be drawn from many quarters: 
Scientific, medical, historical, and theo- 
retical. But the evidence which is most 
Persuasive is that which I have already pre- 
Sented; it is the evidence displayed in the 
lives and performance of such average and 
ordinary blind men and women as those who 
attended our national convention last sum- 
mer. It is the evidence of their vocational 
®ccomplishments, their personal achieve- 
ments, the plain normality of their daily 
lives: To me their record is more than an 

ve demonstration; it is a clinching 


It would, of course, be a gross exaggeration 
to maintain that all blind persons have sur- 
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mounted their physical disability and con- 
quered their social handicap. 

It is not the education of the sighted only 
which is needed to establish the right of the 
blind to equality and integration. Just as 
necessary is the education of the blind them- 
selves. For the precess of their rehabilita- 
tion is not ended with physical and voca- 
tional training; it is complete only when they 
have driven the last vestige of the public 
stereotype of the blind from their own minds. 
In this sense, and to this extent only, it is 
true that the blind person must adjust to his 
handicap and to society. His adjustment 
need not—indeed must not—mean his sub- 
mission to all prevailing social norms and 
values. His goal is not conformity but 
autonomy: not acquiescence, but self- 
determination and self-control. 


From all of this it should be clear that it 
is a long way yet from the blind alleys of 
dependency and segregation to the main 
thoroughfares of personal independence and 
social integration which we have set as our 
goal. And I believe it is equally plain that 
our progress toward that goal will demand 
the most forceful and skillful application of 
all the means at our command; that is, the 
means of education, persuasion, demonstra- 
tion, and legislation. 

We need the means of education to bring 
the public and the blind themselves to a true 
recognition of the nature of blindness—to 
tear away the fossil layers of mythology and 
prejudice. We need persuasion to induce 
employers to try us out and convince society 
to take us in. We need demonstration to 
prove our capacity and normality in every act 
of living and of making a living. And finally 
we need legislation to reform the statute 
books and obliterate the legal barriers which 
Stand in the way of normal life and equal 
opportunity—replacing them with laws 
which accurately: reflect the accumulated 
knowledge of modern science and the ethics 
of democratic society. 

This final platform in our program. of 
equality—the platform of adequate legisla- 
tion—is in many respects the most crucial 
and pressing of all. For until the blind are 
guaranteed freedom of opportunity. and en- 
deavor within the law there can be little 
demonstration of their ability and little 
prospect of persuasion. What is needed is 
nothing less than a new spirit of the iaws, 
which will uproot the discriminatory clauses 
and prejudicial assumptions that presently 
hinder the efforts of the blind toward self- 
advancement and self-support. The new 
philosophy requires that programs for the 
blind be founded upon the social conception 
of their normality and the social purpose of 
their reintegration into the community, with 
aids and services adjusted to these con- 
ceptions. 


These then are the objectives of the self- 
organized blind; goals freely chosen for them 
by themselves. And this is the true sig- 
nificance of an organization of the blind, by 
the blind, for the blind. For the blind the 
age of charity, like that of chivalry, is dead; 
but this is not to say that there is no place 
for either of these virtues. In order to 
achieve the equality that is their right; in 
order to gain the opportunity that is their 
due, and in order to attain the position of 
full membership in the community that is 
their goal, the blind have continuing need for 
the understanding and sympathy and liberal- 
ity of their sighted neighbors and fellow- 
citizens. But their overriding need is first of 
all for recognition—recognition of themselves 
as normal and of their purpose as legitimate. 
The greatest hope of the blind is that they 
may be seen as they are, not as they have 
been portrayed; and since they are neither 
wards nor children, their hope is to be not 
only seen but also heard—in their own 


accents and for whatever their cause may be 


worth. ' 
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** United States Trade Policy and the 
Sterling Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an address by Mr. I. P. Garran of 
the British Embassy here. 

Mr. Garran delivered this speech a few 
days ago at the Mississippi Valley World 
Trade Conference held in New Orleans. 

I commend the speech to the Members 
of the Congress, particularly in view of its 
very lucid explanation of the sterling 
area, the dollar area, and the European 
payments union. 

The speech follows in full: 


UNITED STATES TRADE POLICY AND THE STERLING 
AREA 


I want to speak to you today about trade 
relations between the United States and the 
sterling area, and to try to explain to you 
what the sterling area is, how it operates, 
and what it means, and can mean, for world 
trade. And I will also say something about 
Britain’s position as the leading industrial 
country in, and the banker of, the sterling 
area. 

There are today three principal currency 
systems in the free world—the dollar area, 
the sterling area, and the European payments 
union: The dollar area is concentrated—the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and the Latin 
American countries of Central America and 
the northern fringe of South America, plus 
Bolivia and one distant country, the Philip- 
pines. The sterling area, on the other hand, 
is widely scattered throughout the world, 
while the European payments union, which 
embraces most of the countries of free 
Europe, is linked to the sterling area through 
Britain. ; 

The sterling area consists today of all the 
countries of the British Commonwealth, ex- 
cept Canada, and also Iraq, Burma, Iceland, 
Ireland, Jordan, and Libya. And I want to 
underline the fact that these countries, in- 
cluding Ireland, belong to the sterling area 
of their own free will. 

First to explain how the sterling area came 
into being. This happened between World 
War I and World War II, but its origins go 
back to the 19th century when, as a direct 
result of the industrial revolution world 
trade began to develop on a hitherto un- 
dreamed of scale. In those happy far-off days 
vast new areas overseas began to open up 
for trade. London became the center of this 
new trade—raw materials in exchange for 
manufactured goods. And of course there 
were the financial services offered by the 
London banks and the other services pro- 
vided by the city of London, such as com- 
modity marketing, insurance, and shipping. 
This trade was naturally financed in sterling, 
and the sterling bill on London became vir- 
tually an international banknote. At the 
same time London was providing the bulk of 
the capital for the development of the new 
trading areas—including, of course, the 
United States. 

After the First World War there were 
changes. With the growing prosperity of the 
United States New York also had become a 
major financing center and was playing an 
important part in the financing of trade and 
investment, particularly with, and in, Latin 
America. Then came the financial crises of 
the interwar years and the general aban- 
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donment of the gold standard. ‘Those coun- 
tries that were still primarily interested in 
sterling trade linked their currencies di- 
rectly to sterling and became known as the 
sterling area. For the most part they were 
the countries of the British Commonwealth, 
but other countries, such as Egypt, Portugal, 
Siam, the Scandinavian countries, and at 
one time or another, Greece, Japan, and Ar- 
gentina, all belonged to it. That was how 
and why the sterling area began. And what 
has happened since? During the Second 
World War further complications arose. 
From the outset we need all our available 
dollars to buy arms, equipment, and mili- 
tary supplies. In the first year alone of 
World War II we actually spent $41, billion 
on purchases in the United States (that was 
about 10 times our normal prewar pur- 
chases). We had to take, together with the 
Commonwealth countries, special measures 
to restrict the convertibility of sterling. And 
for the sake of the war effort, to get the sup- 
plies we needed, we had to liquidate many 
of our dollar investments and run down our 
gold and dollar holdings; and by the time 
you came to our help with the lend-lease 
program our gold and dollar reserves were 
seriously depleted. So, in a very literal sense, 
we paid a pretty heavy price in fighting two 
wars for the sake of freedom. 

After World War II the world was faced 
with the virtual collapse of normal multi- 
lateral trade, and the United States and 
British Governments took the lead in trying 
to restore order out of chaos by such or- 
ganizations as the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, in an attempt to 
bring about a return to normal conditions, 
with currencies freely convertible and trade 
governed by ordinary considerations of com- 
mercial advantage. 

Our efforts had a measure of success, but 
they were too ambitious. The attempt to 
make sterling convertible again in 1947, in 
accordance with the terms of the Anglo- 
American Loan Agreement, proved prema- 
ture and in fact opened the way for the 
transfer to other countries of a large part 
of the dollars which Britain had borrowed 
from the United States. The International 
Trade Organization did not materialize, but 
in its place we now have the more limited 
machinery of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—the GATT. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund was established and 
has done good work in easing temporary 
strains and stresses, but basic inequalities 
in world trade and payments still persist, 
and we are still far from completely free in- 
terchange of goods between nations. 


Now what does it. mean when a country 
belongs to the sterling area? It means first, 
that the value of its currency is directly re- 
lated to sterling; secondly, that its central 
currency reserves and in general the bulk of 
its other reserves are banked in London; 
and thirdly that it is free to draw on the 
gold and dollar reserves held by the Bank 
of England for its own dollar requirements. 
This means in fact that Britain’s gold and 
dollar reserves serve as the main reserves for 
the sterling area as a whole and that Lon- 
don acts as the international banker of the 
whole sterling area. Insurance, shipping 
and other facilities of the city of London 
are at everyone’s disposal and there is a sin- 
gle well established currency for the trade 
of the sterling area, with its 700 million in- 
habitants, both between themselves and 
with other nondollar countries. Within and 
between the countries of the sterling area 
there is complete freedom of payment in 
respect of current transactions and there 
is no restriction upon the movement of 
capital. Thus a Malayan rubber planter can 
draw as freely upon a sterling balance in 
London as a Mississippi cotton planter can 
draw upon a dollar balance in New York. 
And the sterling earned by an Australian 
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sale of wool to Britain can be used just as 
well for the import of textiles from Hong 
Kong as for the import of machinery from 
Britain. ‘ 

I should add that sterling held by residents 
of the dollar area is freely convertible into 
dollars and sterling held by residents in non- 
sterling and nondollar countries, what are 
called the transferable account countries, 
can be converted into dollars at a very small 
discount (now less than 1 percent.) 

In fact, almost half the international 
trade of the world is conducted in sterling— 
that is, about $50 billion worth of trade each 
year. And this more than anything else il- 
lustrates the importance of the contribution 
which the sterling area and the sterling sys- 
tem is making to the maintenance of world 
trade. It is indeed an essential contribu- 
tion so long as the dollar remains, for other 
countries, a scarce currency; and it would be 
a@ very serious thing for the free world if 
the United Kingdom were to clamp down 
and restrict the use of the pound sterling 
round the world. There is no other work- 
ing currency which can support this amount 
of the world’s trade. The maintenance of 
sterling, and the maintenance of confidence 
in sterling, are of vital interest, not only to 
Britain and the Sterling Area itself, but also 
to the United States and the free world as a 
whole. 

But there is, in all this, one essential and 
considerable problem, to which I have al- 
ready referred, which is that as a direct re- 
sult of the two world wars, in both of which 
Britain fought from the first day to the last, 
the gold and dollar reserves on which we 
operate the sterling area have been seriously 
depleted. In fact, the sterling area’s pool 
of gold and dollar reserves stands today at 
just over $2 billion, and yet the annual im- 
ports into the sterling area from the dollar 
area are valued at upwards of $4 billion. If 
invisibles are taken into account the figure 
is nearer $6 billion. This is a very smail 
margin to sustain the inevitable fluctuations 
and pressures that arise in the course of 
trade. 

The countries of the sterling area are, of 
course, very different in character and in the 
nature of their exports. Besides Britain, 
with her highly industrialized economy, 
there are the well-developed, partly indus- 
trialized countries such as Australia, export- 
ing wool, wheat, and meat; New Zealand, ex- 
porting wool, meat, and dairy products; 
South Africa, gold and diamonds. Then 
there are the oil-rich countries of the Middle 
East—lIraq, Kuwait, and the sheikdoms of the 
Persian Gulf. There is India, with its exports 
of jute and tea, and now, in the last few 
years, textiles; Ghana, with its cocoa; Ma- 
laya, with its rubber and tin; and the little 
enclave of Hong Kong, which has become 
a veritable hive of export industry. 

In spite of this diversity, I want to try to 
give you a simplified picture of the trade 
and payments operations of the sterling area. 
For this I will take the trade and payments 
figures between the sterling area as a whole 
and the United States, using for this pur- 
pose the statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. These offer a very 
convenient basis, for they divided the sterling 
area into three main constituent parts: 

First, the European group, consisting of 
the United Kingdom, Iceland, and Ireland. 

Secondly, the colonial dependencies. 

Thirdly, the independent members of the 
Commonwealth. 

Tn 1956 the United States earned from the 
sterling area a total of just over $3,512 mil- 
lion. Of this, around $2,351 million was 

exported from the 


different kinds, while no less than $504 mil- 
lion represented the fincome from direct 
American investments in sterling-area coun- 
tries. American earnings in the sterling area 
were not quite matched by American ex- 





penditure on sterling-area goods and sery. 
ices, which totaled $3,470 million. ‘This 
figure is made up of $1,994 million for im. 
Ports of merchandise, $528 million in pay- 
ment of service of various kinds; 194 
million is income from British: iny 5 
in the United States; $188 million is 3 
ture by American tourists and travelers; ang 
$566 million is expenditure in connection 
with American military bases overseas. 
Now, to consider how these payments 


were spread between the main constituent © 


parts of the sterling area. The 

group, which in practice means 

had a surplus of $323 million. There was a 
deficit of $213 million on visible trade, but 
this was offset by earnings on invisibles, 
the biggest of which was $453 million spent 
on United States bases in Britain. The co. 
lonial territories had a surplus of $165 mil- 
lion. They had a slight loss on invisibles 
because of substantial amounts remitted as 
income on American investment, but 


showed a surplus of $214 million from ex. | 


ports of merchandise. Thus, between them 
the United Kingdom and colonies had g 
surplus of $488 million. The independent 
members of the sterling area, however 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Iraq—had 
net deficit of $530 million, mainly because 
they spent $1,032 million on buying Ameri- 
can goods and earned only $675 million by 
Sales to the United States. So we see that, 
in 1956, net dollar earnings by Britain and 
the colonial territories sustained the dollar 
expenditure in the United States of the in- 
dependent countries, of whom India, for 
example, under her second 6-year plan, 
has made impressive purchases of industrial 
goods, including substantial amounts from 
the United States. The pattern for 1955 
was similar, except that the gap between 
United States receipts from and United 
States payments to the sterling area wag 
slightly larger, and the figures for 1957, 
when they become available, will probably 
also show a similar pattern, again with g 
rather bigger gap between receipts and pay- 
ments. Thus, for the time being, at any 
rate, something of a pattern has emerged in 
sterling area trade with the United States, 
but with falling commodity prices we must 
expect that the colonial territories will have 
lower receipts for their exports of raw 
materials. is 
What I have particularly wanted to illus. 
trate by these figures is how the doliar trade 
of the different parts of the sterling area 
tends to help toward equilibrium. “Kiss 
want particularly to emphasize the 
that our gold and dollar reserves are the 
gold and dollar reserves of the sterling ares 
as a whole. A statement of the level of the. 
gold and dollar reserves is issued every 
month, and we watch those monthly figures 
very closely because the margin is = 
There is a pressing need to build up 
reserves to a level at which they are 
against temporary stresses and strains, and 
that is a primary objective of British policy. 
For this it is clearly essential that all 


countries in the sterling area pursue in thet | 
tionary 


internal economies, prudent, noninfla 
policies, and husband and develop their tT 


sources of foreign exchange as far 98 cit 


cumstances allow. And that is particularly 
important for countries like India and 

stan, which are in that expensive stag 
transition, when they are building up 1@ 
industries to develop a balanced economy, 


But the most important factor of all 1 


mains, and will remain, the economy 








Great Britain herself. After the war, ® 


compensate for the loss of our inv 
income, we had to expand our export 
and during our period of reconstruction 
trade expansion we have faced the 
postwar problem of inflation, a 
which in Great Britain has probably 
‘more acute than in other countries 
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we have been working at a high level of em- 


ployment. 4 
The problems of inflation and trade ex- 
on are for us, in fact, closely linked. 
We in Britain depend for our prosperity, in- 
deed, for our existence, On our export trade. 
The United Kingdom is about the size of 
Louisiana and Mississippi together, but it 
has a population of over 50 million, and we 
have to import half our food and, except for 
coal, practically all our raw materials, and, 
of course, we have to pay for what we import 
by what we export. If, as a result of inter- 
nal inflationary pressure, the home market 
absorbs too great a share of those imports, 
and if rising wages and rising prices make 
our products less competitive in world mar- 
kets, our trading position must suffer. 
Therefore, home demand for both capital 
and consumer goods has to be kept in pro- 


on. 

There is also an important confidence fac- 
tor. The position is being watched all the 
time by international financial circles, and 
you will remember that last summer specu- 
jators, wrongly anticipating a revaluation of 
the German mark, began to sell sterling and 
to buy marks. That began to put a strain 
on our reserves and the British Government 
took stringent measures, including the rais- 
ing of the bank rate to 7 percent. That was 
a painful and disagreeable step to take but 
it was a necessary step and the present 
strength of sterling shows that it has been 
successful. 

Ihave stated the position frankly, but I do 
not want to exaggerate it. Since World War 
II we have, in spite of the difficulties of re- 
construction and expansion, found it possi- 
ble, that is to say our bankers and business- 
men have found it possible, to make invest- 
ments in Commonwealth and foreign 
countries at a fairly steady rate of between 
$500 million and $600 million a year. At the 
same time, countries of the Sterling area 
which had accumulated impressing sterling 
balances for goods and services supplied dur- 
ing the last war, have been able to use them 
for industrial development. Thus India, 
which emerged from the war with sterling 
balances to the order of over $4 billion, 
has been able to draw on them heavily for 
the financing of her two 5-year plans and 
they are in fact now practically exhausted. 
These investments, and the sterling balances, 
taken together, have in fact represented an 
important continuing contribution by 
Britain to the development of underde- 
veloped countries. 

But all this means, of course, that we in 
Britain must do more than just achieve 
equilibrium in our trade and payments. We 
need &@ substantial surplus in order to take 
the lead, with our partners in the Sterling 
area, in building up our gold and dollar re- 
serves; to continue the development of our 
foreign investments; and to meet our obliga- 
tions, in particular the payment of principle 
and interest on the United States and 
Canadian postwar loans and the claims of 
other Sterling area countries on their sterling 
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To complete the picture of Britain and 
Sterling area I should say something 
about our position in relation to Europe. 
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the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
is a development of first importance, 
holds out gl 
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development and expansion of trade, and I 
would 
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may wish to join it. If, as we hope and 
intend, the common market can be incor- 
porated as one unit in this wider free trade 
area, we believe that we may be at the be- 
ginning of a period of great economic ex- 
pansion in Europe, with a promise of benefit 
for the whole free world in an all-round 
encouragement of international trade. 

But in. all this a lot depends on you. In- 
deed I have reviewed very briefly the three 
facets of the British economy—as the banker 
and leading member of the sterling area, 
as an industrial exporting nation, and as a 
member of the European economic family. 
And from all points of view we see the 
future depending enormously on what hap- 
pens in the United States and on what poli- 
cies the United States will pursue. By far 
the most important thing for the free world 
is that there should be a strong and healthy 
United States economy—that the present 
recession should be of short duration. But 
United States prosperity by itself is not 
enough. You must allow your prosperity to 
radiate, through trade, into the other coun- 
tries of the free world. You are the strongest 
industrial nation in the world; you must 
have confidence in your strength. You are 
the leader and you have the responsibilities 
of a leader. 
to make it difficult for us, and for other coun- 
tries, to develop our trade with you. Above 
all, give us a sound continuing and certain 
basis on which to trade. We, who trade with 
you, cannot help regretting the escape-clause 
procedure because it breeds uncertainty—be- 
cause time and again it discourages a foreign 
exporter from taking those first steps from 
which mutually profitable trade develops. 
Indeed, 3 years’ experience in Washing- 
ton have convinced me that it is not so 
much the actual impact of the escape clause 
in the individual cases which harms and 
hampers foreign trade as the fear of its 
application which acts right across the board 
as a deterrent to foreign traders who might 
otherwise develop and expand their trade 
with the United States. And we regret the 
woolen textiles tariff quota, which caused 
the duty to jump last July from 25 to 45 
percent. It is now back again as from Jan- 
uary 1 at 25 percent, but unless there is a 
change of policy it will jump up again as 
soon as this year’s quota is filled in a few 
months’ time. In a fashion trade like 
woolen textiles, a jumping tariff is the worst 
kind of disruptive factor. And besides it 
isn’t really helping your woolen textile in- 
dustry, whose real problem is competition 
from domestically produced synthetics. In- 
deed, by discouraging the importers of high- 
quality, made-to-order cloths, which take a 
long time to weave and are therefore more 
vulnerable to a jumping tariff, it is actually 
diverting imports into the more directly 
competitive, run-of-the-mill cloths. ; 

I realize that in some sectors of your 
economy, increasing imports will impinge 
upon domestic production, and that in some 
instances there is a case for protection of 
domestic industries. It is a question of 
matching the interests of individual indus- 
tries against the interests of the economy 
as a whole (which are also the interests of 
the free world’s economy as a whole). And 
when your exports are around $20 billion a 
year and your imports around $13.5 billion, 
and when both exports and imports in- 
creased in 1957, but exports more than im- 
ports, is there any justification for the 
claim of the protectionists that American 
industry is at the mercy of low-cost foreign 
competition? In fact your exports of manu- 
factured goods are 3 times as great as your 
imports. 

The greatest good to the greatest number 
of peoplé must come from the maximum 


only wish that your exporters be 
more vocal in stating their case in favor of 
liberal trade policies, for trade is a two-way 


In particular we beg you not. 
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street, and every restriction on imports, or 
disruption of imports, is an indirect restric- 
tion on exports. And as the President em- 
phasized in his State of the Union message, 
no less than 4% million Americans are em- 
ployed in the exporting industries. 

In this talk I have concentrated attention 
on trade, which is the first essential, in- 
creasing trade in both directions, balancing 
at a higher level; and the other countries 
of the free world will be watching with in- 
terest the fate of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act at the hand of Congress 
because that is the framework for the ex- 
pansion of United States trade. 

But foreign investment too has a very real 
importance as a stimulant to expanding 
trade. The development of private’ United 
States foreign investment since World War 
II has been very encouraging. It is esti- 
mated now to reach a total of $37, billion 
and last year attained an-annual figure of 
nearly $4 billion. However, investment so 
far has been largely concentrated in certain 
industries, particularly oil and mining, and 
in certain countries, particularly Canada 
and Latin America, though there is also an 
impressive increase in investment in manu- 
facturing industries in Western Europe. 
And I would repeat what Vice President 
Nixon said some months ago in San Fran- 
cisco, that if the United States were to in- 
vest abroad the percentage of her foreign 
earnings which Great Britain was investing 
abroad in 1910, the annual figure would be 
not $4 billion, but $30 billion. 

I believe that there is a great future for 
United States foreign investment and that 
an annual figure of $4 billion is not the end 
of the story. But it is important to find 
ways of spreading investment into those 
countries which are in greatest need of 
development. , 

Now I have spoken so far about the pro- 
motion of trade between us, between the 
United States and the sterling area, and 
with Europe from the simple point of view 
of trade relations. And if that were the 
whole picture it would already be very im- 
portant. But it is not the whole picture. 
Because in the trade sphere, just as much 
as in the military sphere, we have to face up 
to the Soviet challenge. Your country and 
mine have faced up to challenges before, and 
we will face up to this one, provided we 
really understand its full implications. The 
Russians, as Communists, are trained under 
their Marxist doctrine to expect economic 
developments in the world to work in their 
favor. And what, according to classic Marxist 
doctrine, would they now expect to see? I 
suggest they would expect to see: 

(i) A contraction and depression in world 
trade. 

(ii) The adoption by the leading nations 
of narrow, rival, and selfish economic policies. 

(iii) A resultant breakdown in the present 
international trade and currency system of 
the free world. . 

(iv) The disruption of the economies of 
the less developed countries. 

(v) The absorption of the less developed 
countries into the Communist system. 

We can assume that they will wish to aid 
and abet in any way they can the disintegra- 
tion of the free world’s economy which their 
doctrine regards as inevitable. These are the 
things which we must not allow to happen. 

Provided we see continuing American pros- 
perity, and provided you are able to pursue 
and develop liberal trade policies, provided 
we can insure the stability of sterling and 
the sterling area, and provided Europe can 
achieve her economic destiny of the com- 
mon market and the free-trade area, I have 
no fears on the first three points. But I 
still confess to anxiety, deep anxiety, about 
the less developed countries. The develop- 
ment of their economies and the raising of 
their standards of living, in many cases 
present intractable problems, which are com- 
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plicated still further by fantastic popula- 
tion increases, often the result, ironically 
enoypgh, of spectacular decreases in the death 
rate, due in its turn to our own humanitarian 
efforts in improving medical services. To 
quote one example, “Ceylon is faced with an 
appalling overpopulation problem as the 
elimination of malaria has caused a fall in 
the death rate of 70 percent.” I feel that 
you, as the leader of the dollar area, and we, 
as the leader of the sterling area, have a 
common responsibility in this. We must 
find, or rather help each underdeveloped 
territory to find its own convincing answer. 
The answer lies, I am sure, primarily in the 
development of trade and investment, and 
foreign aid also can play an important part. 
But something more is needed in the way 
of coordination, planning, and determina- 
tion on a scale that has not yet been tried. 
Such coordination and planning does not 
come easily to us who put our faith in free 
enterprise, but, in my opinion, that is the 
direction in which we must move if we are 
to win and hold the confidence of the un- 
committed nations. 
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Connecticut in the Civil War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time when we honor our great Civil 
War President, Abraham Lincoln, and 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to cite a few facts con- 
cerning the significant role of Connecti- 
cut in that heroic struggle that pre- 
served the Union of our great country. 

In the early morning of Friday, April 
12, 1861, the Confederate batteries 
opened fire on Fort Sumter, the lone 
Union outpost in Charleston Harbor. 
In no part of the North was the shock- 
ing news received with greater emotion 
and sterner resolve than in Connecticut. 
The people of Connecticut knew that 
the hour had once more struck. Memo- 
ries of the Revolution, proud traditions 
of the old Connecticut line, returned to 
stir men’s minds and hearts. Upin Har- 
winton, old Louis Catlin, bowed under 
the weight of more than three score 
years and ten, rose from his chair by the 
stove, and pulling himself up by 
the mantel shelf to his full height 
thundered: 

“They have started the war. Throw 
out the flag. We shall fight until the 
last slave is freed.” 

This man had two sons living in Vir- 
ginia, both of whom owned slaves, and 
up to that time their father’s sympathy 
had inclined to the South which he felt 
was being unfairly attacked by the anti- 
slavery fanatics of the North. But to re- 
sent fanaticism was one thing: to take 
up. arms against the Union was very, very 
different. The flag had been fired on. 
That settled the matter. There could be, 
on the part of Union men, but one possi- 
ble response. Action. As the bulletins 
were from Washington all 
through that fateful Saturday of the 
13th, a wave of patriotic fervor swept 
over the northern States. Long after- 
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ward, men and women recalled the over- 
powering strength of the emotion which 
filled patriotic hearts; something of that 
deep outpouring of the spirit may still be 
caught in the records which have come 
down to us. Late in the afternoon of 
Saturday, Major Anderson, hopelessly 
overpowered, was obliged to surrender 
his token garrison. And so, what many 
wise and earnest statesmen, from the 
days of Clay and Webster, had striven 
so valiantly and prayerfully to avert; 
what all honest men, with the exception 
of a few hotheads, North and South, had 
so long dreaded, had come at last. The 
Great Rebellion was upon the Nation, 
and great would be the affliction thereof. 

For the moment, however, the pros- 
pect of battle and suffering was put 
aside; a sort of fierce exultation swept 
over the North—nowhere more so than 
in the New England States, and nowhere 
more so in New England than in Con- 
necticut. The die was cast; the issue 
was joined. Beit so. 

Sunday, April 14, to be remembered as 
“Battle Sunday,’ found the Stars and 
Stripes spread to the breeze all over the 
hills and through all the valleys of Con- 
necticut. From the pulpits of every 
church in the State—city, town, hamlet, 
and countryside—the rallying call went 
out. The stirring words of Andrew 
Jackson seemed to emerge from the past 
and were recalled by many: “Our Fed- 
eral Union—it must and shall be pre- 
served.” 

On Monday morning, April 15, the 
newspapers carried the proclamation of 
the President calling upon the governors 
of the loyal States to supply 75,000 vol- 
unteers. The response was literally 
overwhelming. The Federal Government 
was simply not equipped to handle the 
offers which poured in upon Washington 
hour after hour. “The first gun at Fort 
Sumter,” wrote James Russell Lowell, 
“brought all the free States to their feet 
as one man.” 

Here in Connecticut meetings were 
held in practically every town in the 
State. At the town meetings money and 
supplies were promptly voted. Home 
guards were organized. On April 16, the 
day after the President’s proclamation, 
Governor Buckingham—one of the 
ablest of the Civil War governors—called 
for a regiment of volunteers. Thousands 
came forward to enlist. Instead of 1 
regiment, 5 were mustered. I think it 
worth recalling that the first volunteer 
to sign up was Samuel B. Horn, of Wjn- 
sted—again, like Catlin, from the region 
now embraced by this congressional dis- 
trict. At the time of his enlistment 
Horn was only 17 years of age. He served 
faithfully throughout the war; took part 
in 25 battles, and was wounded 3 times. 

Three Connecticut regiments instead 
of one were sent to Washington. The 
first was dispatched by boat to the 
Chesapeake and so up the Potomac, 
reaching Washington May 8, 1861. It 
was met and cordially welcomed by Pres- 
ident Lincoln and the assembled Cabinet. 
It was the first regiment from affy State 
to be thoroughly equipped. It had tents, 
uniforms, 50,000 rounds of ammunition, 
and rations and forage for 20 days. 
Capt. Daniel Tyler was command, 
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The aged General Scott, veteran of the 
Mexican War, reviewed them and ex. 
claimed: “Thank God, we’ve one regj. 
ment ready to take the field.” ; 

This ist Connecticut Re it 
may be added, was taken as a model for 
discipline and equipment by other 
On May 23 the 2d and 3d Con. 
necticut Regiments arrived in W. 
ton. At the First Battle of Bull Run, the 
following July, these three Connecticut 
regiments fired the first shots in the 
morning and the last in the evening, 
They were the first to advance, the last 
to retreat, and they covered the Union 
stampede which closed that ill-starred 
day. 

In all, Connecticut had in service in 
the Civil War 28 regiments of infantry, 
2 regiments and 3 batteries of artillery, . 
and 1 regiment and 1 squadron of cay. 
alry. 

Thus we have every reason to be proud 
of our State in the great struggle to 
preserve the Union. That was nearly 
acentury ago. Already the Government 
has set up a commission to direct a sol- 
emn observance of these terrible but 
glorious years. 

As President Lincoln had one supreme 
mandate before which everything must 
bow—the preservation of the Union—se 
his latest successor has the grave task 
of again preserving that Union, not, in- 
deed, from the foes of its own household, 
but from the challenge of an alien idedl- 
ogy which now confronts us across the 
other half of the world with—so far— 
seeming implacable hostility. Lincoln 
was faced with internal rebellion: Eisen- 
hower has to safeguard us from the un- 
known menace of the outer spaces. As 
1863, the third year of the War of the 
Rebellon opened with the great issue 
hanging fearsomely in the balance, s 
this year of 1958 may yet prove the turn- 
ing point of our own era. 

As our New England forefathers gave 
of their blood, their substance, and their 
supreme loyalty to the great war Presi- 
dent of the years 1861-65, so let us of this 
generation give our own full loyalty and 
devotion to the Government of our own 
day, firmly resolved, as were our fore 
fathers, that this Nation shall not perish 
from the earth. / 
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Highways and Historical Sites: Penna 
vania Has One Standard for Philade- 
phia’s Independence National Historiall 
Park, Another for the Town of New 
Hope ; 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS yo | 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Speaker, the lovely town of New Hom 
Pa., a few miles up the Delaware wort 
from Trenton, N. J., is threatened W™* 
destruction by a modern express 
way. Pennsylvania, apparently, 
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standard for Philadelphia, another for 
the town of New Hope. 

New Jersey has already lost numerous 
landmarks and historic sites to the 
march of progress in the form of rubber 
tires, gasoline fumes, and an endless 

ion of filling stations, hot dog 
, neon lights, a lack of green 
places, and all the more depressing ex- 
crescences of civilization. Nearly all of 
my constituents visit New Hope each 
year to get away from this kind of 


In addition to New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
and Virginia are States where places of 
historic interest are presently threatened 
py new highway programs as_ the 
Courier-Post of Camden, N. J., noted the 
other day in a splendid editorial. 

I have recently received a letter from 
Kenneth Chorley, president of Colonial 
Williamsburg, on this matter. Mr. 
Chorley, a constituent of mine, writes in 
part as follows: 

Thank you for your letter of December 30 
enclosing copy of your bill H. R. 9511, and 
its Senate companion measure to prevent 
the encroachment of federally aided high- 
ways.on historic sites. I think this is ex- 
tremely important legislation. 

As president of Colonial Williamsburg, I 
have been associated with historic preserva- 
tion for over 30 years, and I can testify to 
the necessity for such legislation. The only 
question I have now is whether or not it 
goes far enough. 

I note that the bill pertains only to lands 
or interests in lands with respect to which 
the Secretary of the Interior exercises, or 
may exercise, any function under the act 
of August 21, 1935. Unfortunately, I am not 
familiar with that act, and must, therefore, 
speak only from my own personal knowledge 
and observations. As far as Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg is concerned, it is true that it is 
an historic Colonial National Park. However, 
let us assume that it is not in that park and 
the Secretary of the Interior has not juris- 
diction over this historic site. Would this 
act then prevail? ; 

Another illustration—and perhaps a better 
one—is Monticello. What would happen if 
& federally aided highway were planned in 
such a manner as to be detrimental to Mon- 
ticello? Would this legislation prevail? 


Here, then, at New Hope, Pa., is the 
oo example of what Mr. Chorley has 


Priceless bits of the American heritage 
are being chipped away, and public 
opinion must be alerted and must express 
itself in demands that State legislatures, 
a8 wellas Congress, pass laws to protect 
the Nation’s cultural values from burial 

our ever-burgeoning strips of as- 
phalt and concrete. 
THIS ADMINISTRATION OPPOSES HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION ‘ 

Fortunately, the Congress is showing 

a0 increasing interest in historic preser- 

Some 70 bills have been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress which 
Will save the Dolly Madison House, the 


‘Benjamin Tayloe House, historic La- 
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complete the Historic Buildings and Sites 
Survey authorized by the Historic Sites 
Act of 1935. 

The 84th Congress kept this adminis- 
tration from destroying the historic Pat- 
ent Office Building for parking lot pur- 
poses. It also stopped the scandalous 
plans to survey and destroy some 31 
other historic buildings across the Na- 
tion, preparatory to replacing them with 
modern office buildings. Here was an- 
other boondoggle that alert action pre- 
vented. 

NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE TO SAVE HISTORIC 
WASHINGTON 


Several of our colleagues from both 
major parties have spearheaded the fight 
to save the historic United States Capitol 
Building from an unwise building pro- 
gram, and have been instrumental in the 
formation of a national citizens’ com- 
mittee to save historic Washington. It is 
to be hoped that this committee soon will 
turn its attention to the President’s plans 
for office expansion which will destroy 
Lafayette Park and its environs. Not to 
do so will convict the committee of being 
more interested in politics than in preser- 
vation of historic buildings and sites. 

This Republican administration is ac- 
tively hostile to all buildings over 70 years 
old. I am amazed by such disregard for 
the basic cultural values of our civili- 
zation which can only be compared to the 
sacking and destruction of some of the 
world’s great libraries and art galleries 
which has taken place, from time to time, 
through the centuries. There is plenty 
of building to be done without destroying 
all the great structures of the past. 

INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Pennsylvania’s disregard of historic 
New Hope contrasts strikingly with the 
importance it attaches to Independence 
National Historical Park in Philadelphia. 

Despite this treatment of New Hope, 
there is every reason for believing that 
we here in the United States are coming 
to recognize the values of our great past, 
especially when 60 million people visit 
our shrines yearly. 

As we all know, Americans by the 
thousands tour abroad each year. They 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars to 
look at the historic sites and monuments 
of other countries. Yet the very things 
they adore abroad they destroy as quick- 
ly as possible .at home. We have no cul- 
tural custodians to sort out the values at 
home. 

I hope the good people of New Hope, 
Pa,. the good people of Morristown, N. J., 
and a thousand other lovely towns and 
cities of our country will rise up in their 
wrath and form a powerful national or- 
ganization to fight for the enduring 
values of our own way of life. 

I hope the Courier-Post, of Camden, 
N. J., will launch such a national move- 
ment before it is too late, and that other 
newspapers a wns and cities will 
quickly join in worthy drive. 

Mr. Speaker, I include here the edi- 
torial entitled “Highways and Historical 
Sites,” from the Camden Courier-Post 
of February 11, 1958. In addition, I in- 
clude here a letter I have received from 
Herbert H. Smith, president of Com- 
munity Planning Associates, Inc., of 
Princeton, N. J.: 
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[From the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post of 
February 11, 1958] 


HIGHWAYS AND Historical SIres 


New Hope, Pa., is a famous artists’ colony. 
To call it quaint might be insulting, but it is 
a beautiful old town that retains the charm 
of a bygone American era. That is why 
artists originally congregated there. 

Now the State of Pennsylvania is planning 
to run a modern express highway down New 
Hope’s narrow, tree-shaded Main Street. 
The project threatens destruction of the re- 
nowned. Bucks. County Playhouse, which 
fronts on Main Street. Residents are up in 
arms, petitions are circulating, and the State 
in the end may have to divert the highway. 

Never before has highway planning threat- 
ened historic and cultural sites in America 
as it does today.. New Hope’s case is only 
one of many. 

Elfreth's Alley, the famous little enclave 
of colonial Philadelphia near Benjamin 
Franklin Bridge, is threatened in whole or in 
part by a new highway planned along the 
Philadelphia waterfront. Like New Hope, it 
will not be so desecrated without a terrific 
fight by its many friends. 

New Jersey has already lost numerous 
landmarks and historic sites to the march of 
progress in the form of rubber tires and gas- 
oline fumes. A major threat is posed at the 
moment to the old Ford mansion in Morris- 
town National Historical Park. This mansion, 
dating back to pre-Revolutionary days, was 
Washington’s headquarters in the winter of 
1779-80. Actual physical destruction of the 
building is not planned. But a realinement 
of Route 202 worked out by the State high- 
way department under the new Federal high- 
way program would bring heavy through 
traffic within less than 100 yards of the 
mansion. Part of the protective park land 
would be bitten off. 

Perhaps the Ford mansion is luckier than 
many of its counterparts. Not only the 
Morristown Planning Board but the National 
Trust for Historical Preservation and the 
National Park Service itself are battling the 
projected encroachment. The highway de- 
partment in the end probably will have to 
give in and build along a different line. 
Other routes are said to be perfectly feasible 
for the new road, as they are in virtually all 
similar cases. 

Representative FraNK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Democrat, of New Jersey, has introduced leg- 
islation in Congress to protect federally con- 
trolled areas like Morristown National Park 
from despoliation by highway construction. 
Similar legislation has been introduced in 
the Senate. It seems to have a fair chance 
of enactment, but it will apply only to his- 
toric sites under Federal control—a small 
minority. 

In addition to New Jersey, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Florida, Louisiana, 
and Virginia are States where places of his- 
toric interest are presently threatened by 
new highway programs, a conservation writer 
reports. 

Priceless bits of the American heritage 
will be chipped away unless public opinion 
is alerted and expresses itself in demands 
that State Legislatures, as well as Congress, 
pass laws to protect the Nation’s less tangible 
values from burial under our ever-burgeon- 
ing strips of asphalt and concrete. 


CoMMUNITY PLANNING 
AssociaTEs, INc., 
Princeton, N. J., January 28, 1958. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Deak Frank: Thank you for sending me 
copies of the legislation pertaining to plan- 
ning for the new highway system as well as 
the other material. 

While I am in no position to speak for the 
American Institute of Planners, I can assure 
you that as an individual I feel that your 
proposals have a great deal of merit. We 
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have had some very frustrating experiences 
in New Jersey in preparing plans for a local 
municipality, getting them accepted, and 
then finding that the entire matter is upset 
by a highway. of major consequence which 
had been hidden away in the labyrinth of 
the State highway department. 

We have also found, however, that even 
where the law requires a public hearing be- 
fore designating the alinement of the road, 
the public hearing is mere window dressing 
as far as the highway department is con- 
cerned and has very little bearing on any 
proposed alinement. Therefore, it seems to 
me that there is the definite problem of 
wording legislation so that not only is the 
machinery provided, but also the effectua- 
tion is assured. 

At the same time, it is an extremely dif- 
ficult situation because we are in need of 
an improved highway network which cannot 
become completely bogged down er stymied 
by_arbitrary and discriminatory action on 
the part of those communities that want 
the highways, but only if they are in some- 
body else’s back yard. 

It would appear to me that the munici- 
pality should be expected and required to 
have completed technical studies regarding 
highway alinement in connection with their 
master plan which can assure everyone that 
they have given adequate thought to this 
matter before they can be in a position to 
cause delay on required negotiation. 

It is for these and a number of other 
reasons that I am sure that Lou Wetmore 
would be interested in having you discuss 
this problem personally with some represent- 
atives of AIP. I, of course, would be 
happy to be of service if I can help you in 
any way. 

Cordially yours, 
HERBERT H. SMITH, 
President. 





The Decline of American Power—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
the second of two articles written for the 
New Republic recently by Dr. Hans J. 
Morgenthau, who directs the Center of 
the Study of American Foreign Policy 
at the University of Chicago. This chal- 
lenging article is a forthright-discussion 
of our current crisis: 

It would be comforting to assume that the 
decline in prestige and material power the 
United States has suffered and the mortal 
danger in which it will soon find itself can 
be attributed to some specific deficiency, 
say, of money, organization, or education. 
For, then, the remedy would be as comfort- 
able as the assumption is comforting, a re- 
forming effort which would affect only some 
specific apparatus and process of govern- 
ment and the small group of persons con- 
nected with them. Everybody and every- 
thing else could go on very much as they 
did before, and all of a sudden American 
guided missiles—long range, medium range, 
short range—would appear in the sky, re- 
storing the balance of military power be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Yet so drastic a reversal of fortunes as 
the decline of a great nation’s power does 
not come about because somebody fell down 
on the job or did not have enough money 
to spend or was hampered by disorganiza- 
tion. What has happened was not due to an 
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isolated failure of some man and institution 
but to the cdllective embrace, by a whole 
nation, of failure as success, of error as truth, 
of political vice as virtue. What has caused 
our predicament, then, is a national state of 
mind, for which the Administration bears 
indeed a special responsibility; for it has ex- 
emplified, preached and abetted it. But it 
is not solely responsible, for if the nation 
had not been eager to emulate the example 
of its leaders, if it had not liked what it 
heard its leaders preach, if this had not been 
the kind of leadership it wanted, its will 
would not have been weakened and its mind 
would not have been misled. The nation 
felt reassured when it was told that since 
Communism is inferior to democracy, the 
Russians, being Communists, must be nat- 
urally inferior to Americans. It congratu- 
lated itself upon the discovery that a nation 
can grow stronger by disarming. It was de- 
lighted by. the vista of unchallengeable 
strength and ineluctable victory. abroad and 
a balanced budget and lower taxes at home. 
Its political will was dulled and its political 
judgment corrupted because the dullness 
and that corruption were pleasing to-it. The 
nation’s share in the responsibility for its 
predicament does not absolve its leaders, 
but it puts their paramount guilt in the 
proper context of a national failure. 

That failure, in intellectual terms, con- 
sists in three basic misunderstandings: of 
the nature of politics, of the purposes of 
government in a revolutionary age, of the 
function of government in a democracy. 
These misunderstandings have corrupted our 
political judgment and perverted our actions 
with a subtle logic. 

Under the impact of 19th century liberal- 
ism, Anglo-American society has been 
‘strongly influenced, and at times dominated, 
by a philosophy which denies politics a 
prominent and honorable place in the order 
of things. Politics as a conflict of interests 
decided through a struggle for power is here 
regarded as an ephemeral phenomenon, a 
kind of residue of either aristocratic or capi- 
talistic society, for the time being to be 
pushed into a corner fenced off by constitu- 
tional safeguards and ultimately to be abol- 
ished altogether. The corollary to this con- 
ception of politics as a passing and inferior 
phase of social life is the erection of the 
private virtues as the sole standard by which 
the qualities of both private and public ac- 
tion, the qualifications of both private and 
public persons.are to be judged. This phi- 
losophy necessarily destroys the tension be- 
tween the private and the public sphere, be- 
tweef man per se and man as a citizen, 
which has been a perennial theme of West- 
ern political thought. For that philosophy, 
Aristotle’s question of whether the virtue of 
a good man is identical with the virtue of a 
good citizen is meaningless, for here the 
virtue of a good man and of a good citizen 
are by definition identical. 

This philosophy is translated into the folk- 
lore of American politics as the conviction 
that the main qualification for a political 
career is personal honesty. A politician may 
be wrongheaded in judgment, weak in deci- 
sion, unsuccessfulin action. “But don’t you 
see how sincere he is,” people will say. “He 
is at least an honest man.” “He means 
well.” The man in the street transfers the 
values which he cherishes in his private life 
to the political stage and judges the actors 
by the same standards he applies to himself 
and his fellows in their private spheres, 


GooD AND GOOD STATESMEN 


The values of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, both in verbal expression and in the 


consistency, has time and measured 
his public actions by the yardstick of private 


50 much.” 


likely to be different from one which 
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values and expressed his conviction that 
since he did not find these public 
wanting, when tested by the values of pri. 
vate life, they had passed the political tey 
as well. He summarized his phil 

his news conference of August 1957, in these 
terms: - 4 

“I, as you know, never emplo threats, 
I never try to hold up clubs of an 
I just say, ‘this is what I believe to be beg 
for the United States,’ and I try to convinge 
people by the logic of my position. If tha 
is wrong politically, well then I suppose you 
will just have to say I am wrong, but that 
is my method, and that is what I try to do» 

The public sphere appears here as a mere 
extension of private life, devoid of thos. 
conflicts of interest to be settled by eon. 
tests of power, by employing threats ang 
holding up clubs—methods which are tr. 
ditionally associated with politics—and sub. 
ject to the same rational rules of conduct 
which are supposed to make the private 
sphere orderly, peaceful and harmonious, 

When the President was asked at his news 
conference of July 31, 1957, about the ¢ir. 
cumstances under which Mr. Gluck was 
appointed Ambassador to Ceylon, he replied 
with indignation, “* * * in the first plate, 
if anybody is ever recommended to me on 
the basis of any contribution he has éyer 
made to any political party, that man will 
never be considered. I never heard it men- 
tioned to me as a consideration, and I 
don’t take it very kindly as suggesting I 
would be influenced by such things”-~ 

Here again, the issue was seen in strictly 
private terms. The issue for the President 
hinged exclusively upon his personal knowl- 
edge of a campaign contribution, and since 
he had no such knowledge there was no issue, 
In this philosophy there is no room for the 
recognition of an objective conflict of in. 
terests to which the state of the consciente 
of any single individual may well be 
relevant. 

It stands to reason that Mr.‘George Hum- 
phrey’s philosophy of government is simply 
the application of the alleged principles of | 
private business to the political sphere, And 
for Mr. Charles Wilson national defense was 
@ problem of production and org 
within the limits of sound finance as de- 
fined by Mr. Humphrey, completely divorced 
from any meaningful political context. Of 
the many of Mr. Wilson’s statements showing 
@ complete unawareness of this political 
context, none is perhaps more revealing than 
the one he made June 29, 1956, as a witness” 
before the Senate Armed Services Subcom 
mittee on Air Power. 

“The Russian people, the ones that I have 
known through the years, have a great many 
qualities that Americans have. As 4 matte 
of fact, basically I think the Russian people 
rather like Americans. 

“It is too bad that we have got this com 
flict of ideology and that they have got’ 
dictatorship on their hands. ‘They wantedt 
get rid of the czar and they got something 
that is just as bad or worse temporarily. _ 

“Tt is very interesting. One of he 
troubles, they think of our type of free com 
petitive society as the same thing they 
under the czars, and of course it is not that 
thing at all. They have replaced in 7 | 
you might call their point of hate. 


“It is too bad they did away with the 
completely. If some of them were : 
in one piece of Russia so they could hate the © 
czars, they would not be hating our , 
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have also been selected in view of their ex~- 
cellence as private citizens on the assump- 
tion that the qualities which go into the 
making of a good man and, more particu- 
larly, of a good businessman, go also into the 
making of a good statesman. Indeed, many 
selections have heen excellent within the 
limits of the standards applied. Certainly 
men like Eisenhower, Benson, Humphrey, 
Wilson are superior in private excellence to 
many of their respective predecessors. But 
these excellent men have in all innocence 
done greater damage to the political life and 
the political interests of the Nation than 
many of their less worthy predecessors; for 
they have brought to their public offices 
nothing but personal excellence, no under- 
standing of political life, let alone ability tq 
cope with the processes of politics. 

The. experience of this contrast between 
personal excellence, and, more particularly, 
success in business and failure in politics is 
by no means limited to this administration 
nor even to this country. Look at the rec- 
ords of Baldwin and Chamberlain in Great 
Britain, of Cuno and Bruning in Germany. 
They were all good men, and how ruinous 
their administrations were for their respec- 
tive nations. In this country it is particu- 
larly illuminating to compare the virtually 
uniform political failure of the production 
geniuses with the spectacular political suc- 
cesses of the investment bankers. Why is it 
that the Knudsens and the Wilsons have 
failed and the Forrestals, the Lovetts, the 
Nitzes have succeeded? Because the excel- 
lence of the investment banker is, as it were, 
akin to that of the statesman while the ex- 
cellence of the production genius is alien to 
it. 

A good man who becomes an actor on the 
political scene without knowing anything 
about the rules of politics is like a good man 
who goes into business without knowing 
anything about it or who drives a car while 
being ignorant of driving. Yet while it is 
well recognized that society must protect 
itself against the latter, it feels no need for 
protection against the former. The virtuous 
political dilettante has for it even a well- 
high irresistible fascination. It is as though 
society were anxious to atone for the sacri- 
fices of private virtue which the political 
sphere demands and take out insurance 
against the moral risks of political action by 
identifying itself with political leaders who 
sacrifice the public good on the altar of 
their private virtue. 


AUTHENTIC CONSERVATISM. 


Society has learned to take the bad men 
in its stride and even to protect itself against 
those who know the rules of the political 
game only too well and use them to the de- 
triment of society. Society will have to 
learn, if it wants to survive, that it needs 
Protection also from the good men who are 
too good even to take note of the rules of 
the political game. And it must reconcile 
itself to the uncomfortable paradox that bad 
men who put their knowledge of those rules 


at the service of society are to be preferred 


to good men whose ignorance and moral 
selfishness puts the very survival of society 
in jeopardy. In short, it must learn what 
Henry Taylor taught more: than a century 
*go when he wrote in the Statesman: “It 
Sometimes happens that he who would not 
hurt a fly will hurt a nation.” 
From the soil of this misunderstanding of 
What politics is all about two intellectual 
and political weeds have grown: utopian 
and utopian conservatism. This 
oe has had its share of the former; it 
—. being taught the political lessons of 
latter. Conservatism has become 4 
Vase, Word, which has been made to pro- 
Tespectable covér for a multitude of in- 
of and political sins, As the nihilists 
a the Left call themselves democratic, 
While disavowing with their very being the 
tenets ef democracy, so the nihilists of the 
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Right, who used in the twenties and thirties 
to proclaim their adherence to “true” 
democracy, now try to monopolize conserva- 
tism for themselves. Yet the iron test of 
the authenticity of a professed conserva- 
tism is its attitude to civil liberties, that is, 
restraints upon the powers of government 
on behalf of the individual. By this test, 
the German resistance to Nazism was as 
authentically conservative. as the claim of 
McCarthyism to be conservative was not. 

Authentic conservatism either concerns 
the philosophy and methods of politics or 
its purposes. The confusion between these 
two types is likely to do more damage to 
American politics in the long run than po- 
litical nihilism, pretending to be conserva- 
tive, has done. Conservatism of philosophy 
and method is indeed part and parcel of the 
American political tradition. The Federalist 
is its greatest literary monument, Alexander 
Hamilton is its greatest theoretician, John 
Quincy Adams and Abraham Lincoln are in 
different ways its greatest practitioners, and 
Woodrow Wilson is its greatest antithesis in 
theory and practice. That conservatism 
holds that the world, imperfect as it is from 
the rational point of view, is the result of 
forces inherent in human nature. To im- 
prove the world one must work with those 
forces, not against them.. This being in- 
herently a world of opposing interests and 
of conflict among them, moral principles can 
never be fully realized, but must at best be 
approximated through the ever temporary 
balancing of interests and the ever precari- 
ous settlement of conflicts. Conservatism, 
then, sees in a system of checks and bal- 
ances a universal principle for all pluralist 
societies. It appeals to historic precedent 
rather than abstract principles, and aims at 
the realization of the lessér evil rather than 
of the absolute good. 


A good case can be made, it seems to me, 
in favor of the proposition that this con- 
servatism of philosophy and method pre- 
sents political reality as it ought to be pre- 
sented, and deals with it as it ought to be 
dealt with. I have argued that case more 
than a decade ago in Scientific Man Versus 
Power Politics, when, I might say in passing, 
it was not fashionable but most unwelcome 
to argue the conservative side of political 
philosophy and method. 


On the other hand, the conservative view 
of the purposes of politics endows the status 
quo with a special dignity and seeks to main- 
tain and improve it. This conservatism 
lives in the best of all possible worlds, and 
if it can conceive of a different world at all, 
it finds that world not in the future but in 
the past, a golden age to be restored. That 
conservatism has its natural political en- 
vironment in Europe; it has no place in the 
American tradition of politics. Europe, in 
contrast to America, has known classes, de- 
termined by heredity or otherwise sharply 
and permanently defined in composition and 
social status, which have had a stake in de- 
fending the present status quo or restoring 
an actual or fictitious status quo of the past. 
But for the defense or restoration of what 
status quo could the American conservative 
fight? For private power, States rights, the 
abolition of the income tax, exclusive male 
suffrage, nullification, slavery, or perhaps 
the British monarchy? The absurdity of this 
rhetorical question illustrates the absurdity 
of the conservative position in terms of pur- 
ae within the context of American poli- 

cs. . 


A RETREAT FROM GOVERNMENT 


The great issues of American politics con- 
cern neither the preservation of the present 
nor the restoration of the past, but the 
formation, without reference to either, of 
the future. The conservation of purpose, 
then, has no relevance to American politics. 
While in philosophy and method conserva- 
tism is the most potent single influence in 
American politics, the purposes of our poli- 
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tics from the very beginning were unique 
and revolutionary, not only in the narrow 
political sense but also in more general 
terms. ‘They have so remained throughout, 
only temporarily disfigured by periods which 
were dominated by a conservatism of pur- 
pose and, hence, in the context of American 
politics spelled stagnation. In other words, 
the point of reference of American politics 
has never been the present and only in a 
historically inconsequential way the past. 

In the past, the United States could afford 
such intermittent periods of stagnation, for 
the world around it, relatively speaking, 
stagnated too, and, more importantly, when 
the United States moved forward again it set 
the pace for the world and in many respects 
left it behind. Today it is the world that 
moves ahead and the United States which is 
being left behind. All around us the world 
is in violent transformation. The political 
revolution has destroyed the state system 
which for half a millenium had provided the 
political girders for Western civilization and 
has brought to the fore two superpowers 
threatening each other and the world with 
destruction. At the*same time it has dis- 
solved the old order of empire into the anar- 
chy of scores of feeble sovereignties, whose 
uncontrolled frictions may well provide the 
sparks for the ultimate conflagration. A 
succession of technological revolutions has 
virtually eliminated the elements of time 
and space from this globe and, by adding to 
the numerical superiority of the so-called 
backward peoples the social and military po- 
tential of modern industry, challenges West- 
ern civilization from still another quarter. 
Finally, the moral revolution of bolshevism 
denies the basic values upon which Western 
civilization has been built and attracts mil- 
lions of people throughout the world to its 
militant support. 

How have we reacted to this triple chal- 
lenge? We have reacted by a conservatism 
of stagnation, which is not only oblivious 
of the revolutionary dynamism of our na- 
tional tradition, but also self-defeating as 
a weapon in the international contest in 
which the Nation is engaged. We hve pro- 
jected the antirevolutionary and conserva- 
tive image of our national task and destiny 
onto the international scene, seeing in the 
political, technological, and moral ferment 
of the world but the evil effects of the cun- 
ning ‘obstinacy of the doomed leaders of 
bolshevism. Unwilling to adjust the com- 
forting and flattering picture we have formed 
of our national life té the national reali- 
ties, we proceeded to adjust the international 
relities to tht picture. Thus we are look- 
ing at a world which appears in need of 
improvement, adjustment and reform, but 
not of radical, unheard-of change. The 
world cries out for transformations com- 
mensurate in their revolutionary noveity 
with the revolutions that threaten it; it 
cries out for political imagination, audacity 
and the risky experiment. What we are 
offering it is nothing but stagnation, mas- 
querading in the garb of a utopian con- 
servatism. Faced with the moral and vir- 
tually certain danger that soon a great 
number of nations will have atomic weapons, 
we continue the old game of disarmament 
negotiations, which is no longer good even 
for purposes of propaganda. Our policies 
in Europe and Asia are stagnant; we con- 
tinue unwilling either to change the status 
quo of which we disapprove or to recognize 
it. Latin America has become our forgot- 
ten backyard which we think we can take 
for granted. Asia, the Middle East, and Af- 
rica are for us primarily opportunities for 
the conclusion of military alliances and the 
expenditure of money for ill-defined 
purposes. 

In consequence of underestimating the 
revolutionary tradition of our society and 
the revolutionary nature of the world with 
which we must come to terms, we have made 
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underestimation of the Soviet Union a na- 
tional habit of mind. Ali the evidence of the 
Russian capabilities, from General Guil- 
laume’s Soviet Arms and Soviet Power, pub- 
lished in 1949 by the Infantry Journal, to 
recent intelligence reports, have made no 
impression upon the official mind; for if 
it had, we would have had to discard a 
whole philosophy which we are mistaking 
for our way of life. 

This retreat into a stagnant conservatism 
has been accompanied by a retreat from 
government itself. This is not surprising 
since the conservative commitment to hold- 
ing the line, to keeping things as they are in 
domestic and foreign policy required less of 
an expenditure of energy and of ideas than 
dynamic and imaginative policies do. That 
this atrophy of government, inevitably re- 
sulting from the atrophy of its purposes, has 
been acutely aggravated by the lapse of lead- 
ership at the top is too obvious to require 
elaboration; but it might be pointed out that 
that lapse of leadership was, in turn, made 
possible and perhaps even temporarily toler- 
able by that decline in purpose. 

When we speak of the atrophy of govern- 
ment, we obviously do not refer to the quan- 
tity of institutions and their activities which 
go by the name of government; for there has 
been no decline of those. What we have in 
mind is a subtle quality which is vital to a 
democratic government: its quality as a 
teacher and leader. In its absence the gov- 
ernment cannot govern in a truly democratic 
fashion, that is, with the freely given con- 
sent of the governed. Modern government— 
democratic or nondemocratic—is not merely 
the formulation and execution of policies. It 
is also and necessarily the creation of public 
consent for the policies formulated and to be 
executed. In nondemocratic societies this 
consent is created by the government’s mo- 
nopolistic manipulation of the mass medi- 
ums of communication. Democracies create 
it ideally though the free interplay of plural 
opinions and interests, out of which the 
consensus of the majority emerges. 


SECRECY AND MISREPRESENTATION 


From these different conceptions of con- 
sent two different attitudes toward secrecy 
and truth follow. A nondemocratic govern- 
ment can afford to conceal and misrepresent 
because there are no autonomous social 
forces which could expose it to scrutiny and 
propose factual and political alternatives. 
Under certain conditions, it will even be com- 
pelled to conceal and misrepresent because it 
will have no other way to create consent for 
its policy. A democratic government, while 
having an obvious advantage in the contest 
of opinion, ideally at least can neither afford 
nor does it need to conceal and misrepresent. 
A responsible parliament and an alert pub- 
lic opinion force it to lay its cards on the 
table or at the very least check the govern- 
ment version of the truth against their own. 
And the assumption of democratic pluralism 
that neither the government nor anybody 
else has a monopoly of truth in matters po- 
litical minimizes the temptation for the 
government to impose its version upon so- 
ciety by concealment and misrepresentation. 

It is the measure of the decline of demo- 
cratic government in the United States that 
the administration has—not on occasion but 
consistently—concealed from the people and 
its elected representatives information in 
both the most vital and the most trivial 
matters and misrepresented the truth known 
to it. The administration has been aware for 
a considerable period of time of the deterio- 
ration of American power in comparison 
with that of the Soviet Union, yet its most 
eminent spokesmen have assured’ us time 
and time again that our strength vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union was unimpaired if not 
actually increased. To this day what we 
have been told officially is at best but a hint 
of the actual state of affairs. To speak of 
very trivial things in passing, the American 
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stantial portion-.(currently in 

mean not less than 50 percent) of our water. 
borne foreign commerce; and (2) to be 
capable of serving as @ naval and 
auxiliary in time of war or national emer. 
gency. 

It is clear from the foregoing that our 
merchant marine is something more than g 
business or an industry in the generally ac. 
cepted sense of such terms. Although prj. 
vately owned and operated, as prescribed by 
the act of 1936, and in keeping with our 
free enterprise system, our United States 
Maritime Industry, by its very nature ang 
necessity, becomes an instrument of nationaj 
policy. ) 

It should be equally clear that our mar}. ) 
time industry, representing ship builders ag 
well as ship operators, is designed to serye 
a dual function in its orbit of public sery. 
ice. Not too often, fortunately, is this in. 
dustry called upon to serve as the gs 
right arm of the Navy, or, as the late James 
Forrestal called it, the fourth arm of na. - 
tional defense. 

The few times in this century that the 
American merchant marine has become 4 
total military operation in the defense of 
our country, it has acquitted itself in the 
highest American tradition and in a man. 
ner of which every citizen can be proud. 

Just as our merchant navy has the dual 
function of transporting a fair share of our 
cargoes and passengers in peacetime, and 
being available as a military auxiliary in 
time of emergency, so has this documentary 
of American President Lines’ role in World A 
War II a twofold purpose. 

First, it is a fellow worker’s sincere but 
wholly inadequate attempt to pay tribute te ( 
his seagoing colleagues, a heroic group of 
citizen sailors who served their country with 
distinction, and many of whom were called 
upon to make the supreme sacrifice. 

Second, by narrating the wartime actiri- 
ties of a typical American-flag steamship 
company, such as American President Lines 
which normally operates vessels to 50 world 
ports over 4 Government-decreed essential 
trade routes, it is possible to dramatize the 
totality with which such companies are 
ealled upon to serve their country in emer- 
gency. : 

Similar service rendered by all the other 
American-flag operators and shipbuilding 
firms during World War II, and a different 
but equally important peacetime service 
rendered’ since the close of the war, are the 
strongest.possible arguments why it is nec- 
essary to maintain on a continuing basis 4 
consistently strong and adequate Americal 
merchant marine. 

American President Lines, through its 
predecessor companies in the China trade, 
is the oldest American-filag operator in the 
Pacific. For the past third of a century it 
has also operated a fleet of vessels on regulat 
schedule around the world. 

The company’s present management dates 

~ back to August 12, 1947, when Mr. George 
Killion was elected president, succeeding Mr. 
Henry F. Grady; who resigned to become tht 









people have not been allowed to learn what 
present the King of Saudi Arabia gave the 
President on his visit in January 1957. 

Secrecy and. misrepresentation, not as oc- 
casional aberrations but as a system of gov- 
ernment, are in our case intimately related 
to the atrophy of government of which we 
have spoken earlier. The administration, 
philosophically and politically committed to 
stagnation, and hence unable to lead and 
educate, has put appearance in the place of 
substance.. Thus it is not by accident that 
the techniques of arvertising have so 
thoroughly replaced the processes of free 
discussion in the relations between govern- 
ment and people... Judged by the standards 
of advertising, the result has been gratify- 
ing. The administration has been popular, 
and the people have been happy. Yet 
judged by the standards of the American 
destiny and survival, the result has been dis- 
quieting in the extreme. We witness the 
beginning of a crisis of confidence in the 
administration, and we must beware lest it 
turn into a crisis of confidence in the demo- 
cratic processes themselves. 

Before men want to be governed well, they 
want to be governed. Before they choose 
between good and bad policies, they want 
some policies to choose from. The great 
revolutions of the modern age—from the 
French Revolution of 1789 through the two 
Russian revolutions in 1917 and the Fascist 
revolutions in Italy and Germany to the 
Chinese revolution of the forties—were car- 
ried forward by men who were dismayed not 
only at being governed badly but also and 
more importantly at not being governed 
enough. These revolutions owed their suc- 
cess to the determination and ability of their 
leaders to seize power; to hold it, and to use 
it to govern perhaps badly but firmly. The 
modern masses have risen in despair and 
fury not against some particular policy, but 
against the weakness of government, reflected 
in spectacular failures. 

Of the failures which are likely to be in 
store for us, we have only had a first and 
very partial glimpse. We are but at the be- 
ginning of our disillusions, frustrations, 
and tribulations. Faced with this crisis in 
its fortunes, as taxing as any it has experi- 
enced, the Nation certainly stands in need of 
sound policies. What it needs worse is a gov- 
ernment which restores its sense of mission, 
which galvanizes its latent energies by giv- 
ing them a purpose, which, in short, is the 
guardian of the Nation’s past and an earnest 
of its future. The Nation has no such gov- 
ernment now. 
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dent Lines has prospered and expanded, and 
today is one of the largest, fastest growing, 
and most important units of the American 
merchant marine. With its subsidiary, 
American Mail Line, the company currently 
operates a total of 57 ships, of which 39 are 


ed. 
OmAPL's management has entered into an 

ment with the Government for a long- 

e vessel replacement program calling for 
the acquisition and conrtruction of 20 or 
more ships costing a total of approximately 
$275 million. Among the vessels to be con~ 
structed are a superliner, 908 feet long, to 
accommodate 1,400 passengers, cruise at 2614 
knots, and cost $60 million; and 2 combina- 
tion luxury liners for this company’s round- 
the-world service. 

All of these fast, new ultramodern liners 
are being constructed in the fervent hope 
that they will never be called upon for any 
other duty than the peaceful service of man- 
kind throughout the world. However, 
human nature being what it is, and reflect- 

on the kind of world in which we live, 
it should be comforting to all who read 
these lines, and the documentation which 
follows, to know that the wise men in and 
out of government who shape our defense 
policies have been thoughtful and far- 
sighted enough to provide us with these 
dual-purpose instruments of both peace and 
war. 


E. P. H. 
San Francisco, June 15, 1957. 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES’ ROLE IN WORLD 
War II 


(By Eugene F. Hoffman, vice president, pub- 
lic relations, American President Lines) 


In the late fall of 1940—more than a 
year prior to Pearl Harbor—almost the en- 
tire facilities of the globe-girdling Ameri- 
can President Lines were made available to 
the United States Government by request of 
the State Department. It was then that the 
thunderclouds of the Sino-Japanese War 
threatened to extend to the Western World. 
France had fallen, and with Hitler seemingly 
assured of victory. there was gathering evi- 
dence that Tojo might lead Japan into active 
military alliance with Germany and Italy, 
against Britain and America. 

There were thousands of United States 
citizens scattered throughout the Orient, and 
the State Department felt that they should 
be brought home at the earliest possible date. 
Thus it was that during the first week in 
October 1940—exactly 14 months before Pearl 
Harbor—the steamship President Pierce 
sailed from San Francisco on regular sched- 
ules to the Orient with instructions to bring 
home the first evacuees—the wives and chil- 
dren of Americans stationed in the Far East. 

The President Pierce arrived in San Fran- 
cisco in late November with the first trickle 


' Of what later was to become a heavy stream 


of evacuees from the Orient, the great mass 
of whom were brought home in vessels of the 
American President Lines. This stream 
reached tidal proportions and was, climaxed 
on January 16, 1941, when the palatial lux- 
ury liner President Coolidge arrived in San 
with a total of 832 passengers 
to set an alltime record for number 
of passengers carried by a merchant vessel 
in regilar transpacific service. 
us for many months before the United 
States entered the war as a belligerent, the 
entire merchant fleet of the American Presi- 
dent Lines was already engaged in war work, 
oF more appropriately at that time, defense 
Work. Not only were her big transpacific 
carriers bringing home American repatriates 
and evacuees of other nationalities, but these 
Same vessels and others in the company’s 
round-world service were coming home with 
their holds laden with essential and strategic 
raw materials needed for national defense 
ts, “Be war which was soon to be upon 
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Even as far back as the fall of .1937, 2 
years before Hitlér invaded Poland, the Amer- 
ican President Lines felt the sting of war 
and sensed the shape of things to come. 

The Sino-Japanese War was new then, but 
its pace was furious and awful. After the 
bombing of Shanghai many Americans be- 
seiged the office of the company for passage 

home. One of the company’s two capital 
ships, the big luxury liner President Hoover, 
was dispatched on an- errand of mercy to 
pick up these passengers when, off Woosung, 
she was mysteriously bombed and severely 
damaged. It was a daylight attack, and the 
Hoover was not armed; but her gallant com- 
mander, Capt. George Yardley, and other 
deck officers, seized the ship’s side arms 
and stood upon the bridge and fired away 
at the dive-bombing planes. One bomb 
struck the sun deck on the port side of 
the after funnel and penetrated to the A- 
deck staterooms. Fortunately the state- 
rooms were unoccupied at the time and no 
passengers were killed. But several of the 
ship’s crewmen were injured, one fatally, and 
the vessel was damaged to the extent of a 
half-million dollars. 

A few months later, the President Cleve- 
land, on a similar errand of mercy, was fired 
upon from shore and strafed from the air 
while in the Yangtze River, but no casualties 
resulted. 

Following the President Hoover’s return to 
San Francisco where the bombing damage 
was repaired, the company, on advice of the 
State Department, chartered a new course for 
her which would bypass the turbulent China 
Sea. Hereafter, she would take the outside 
passage, sailing south to Manila in the open 
sea east of Formosa. On her first voyage 
over this new course, the 22,000-ton Presi- 
dent Hoover ran aground on a tiny rocky 
island off Formosa and became a total loss. 
It was said that the Japanese had always 
maintained alight on this rocky island, but 
on the night the Hoover went aground the 
light was out. After her abandonment, the 
Hoover hull was reported salvaged by the 
Japanese for its scrap value. 

- The President Hoover went aground with 
1,000 souls aboard, approximately 600 of 
them passengers. The seamanship of the 
officers and crew was so expert that not a life 
was lost, and many not even had wet feet. 
This happened on December 11, 1937. The 
following day the United States gunboat 
Panay was bombed and sunk near Nanking 
by Japaneses planes. This was almost exact- 
ly 4 years before the attack’on Pearl Harbor. 

Prior to America’s entry into the war, and 
after the President Hoover was lost, the 
American President Lines operated the fol- 
lowing ships and services: 

Transpacific: San Francisco, Honolulu, Yo- 
kohiama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 

Steamers: President Coolidge, President 
Pierce, President Cleveland, President Taft. 

"Round-world: New York, Mabana, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseille, Boston, 
New York, 

Steamers: President Harrison; President 
Garfield, later renamed Madison; President 
Polk, iater renamed Taylor; President Adams, 
later renamed Grant; President Van Buren, 
later renamed Fillmore; President Monroe, 
later renamed Buchanan; President Hayes, 
later renamed Tyler. 

In 1938, the company ordered 7 new com- 
bination passenger and freight vessels of a 
special type known as C3P, to be built under 
provisions of the Maritime Commission con- 
struction at Newport News, Va., to 
replace the 7 older vessels in the ‘round-world 
trade. 


During the last half of 1940 and the first 
half of 1941, American President Lines took 
delivery of the following new vessels: 
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Steamship President Jackson, steamship 
President Monroe, steamship President Hayes, 
steamship President Polk, steamship Presi- 
dent Van Buren, steamship President Gar- 
field. 

The Navy took delivery of the seventh ves- 
sel, the steamship President Adams, directly 
from the yards at Newport News, and subse- 
quently the Government requisitioned for 
purchase the Jackson, Hayes, Van Buren, and 
Garfield. At the same time the Navy took 
over on a bareboat charter basis the Monroe 
and Polk. 

Also owned and operated by the American 
President Lines were the steamship Ruth 
Alexander and steamship President Johnson 
(ex-Manchuria). 

Several of the company’s larger combina- 
tion passenger and freight vessels taken over 
by the Government performed distinguished 
service in the various invasions-in the Eu- 
ropean theater of war. American President 
Lines’ vessels in the transpacific and ‘round- 
world service were particularly well suited for 
quick conversion into troop transports. The 
President Coolidge and the 535-type liners 
were outfitted and on berth to load troops 
within a few days after being requisitioned. 

As a result of the war in Europe in Sep- 
tember 1939, regular trades and services of 
many allied nations in competition with 
American President Lines were either dis- 
rupted or completely suspended. In order 
to offset this serious loss of ship tonnage 
and at the same time cope with the abnor- 
mally heavy movement of critical strategic 
materials and the general cargo movement, 
American President Lines, through various 
charter and agency agreements, supple- 
mented its own ship tonnage with vessels of 
other American-flag owners. This supple- 
mental tonnage was placed on the Ameri- 
can President Lines’ vital routes between 
this country and China, Philippines, Neth- 
erlands Indies, Malaya, Burma, India, and 
Ceylon. Thus prior to Pearl Harbor, Amer- 
ican President Lines, in addition to the 
above-named vessels, were operating agents 
for ships owned or controlled by: 

American Pioneer Line, Coastwise-Far East 
Line, Baltimore Mail Line, Lykes_ Bros. 
Steamship Co., Luckenbach Steamship Co., 
United States Army Transport Service, United 
States Maritime Commission (Danish ships). 

While the majority of these ships were 
freighters, which during 1940 and 11 months 
of 1941 were pouring essential raw materials 
into the -United: States, the big passenger 
carriers, such as the Presidents Coolidge, 
Pierce, Cleveland, and Taft were shuttling 
back and forth across the Pacific, bringing 
home capacity loads of evacuees and refu- 
gees. On their outward voyages these same 
vessels were carrying Army and Navy per- 
sonnel and needed supplies to bases over- 
seas. General MacArthur and his staff origi- 
nally sailed to Manila on the President Cool- 
idge. 

Meanwhile, American President Lines’ 
round-world vessels were bringing into At- 
lantic coast United States ports similar ca- 
pacity loads of evacuees from Mediterranean 
ports and war-torn Europe. ~* 

Chronological steppingstones that marked 
the path to Pearl Harbor and made Ameri- 
can President Lines operations in the Pacific 
increasingly difficult and restricted were the 
following: . 

July 26, 1939: The United States notified 
the Japanese Government of the former’s de- 
cision to abrogate the American Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation. 

March 30, 1940: Wang Ching Wei’s puppet 
government was established in Nanking. 

October 16, 1940: The United States placed 
an embargo on scrap iron and steel exports 
to Japan. 

(It was in this month, October 1940, that 
the United States State Department urged 
all nonessential men and all women and chil- 
dren to leave the far-eastern danger 
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zones. Immediately following this order, 
American President Lines undertook the 
enormous task of citizen evacuation. A few 
ships of other companies, notably the steam- 
ship Monterey and steamship Mariposa of the 
Matson Line, and the steamship Washing- 
ton of the United States Line, cooperated in 
this undertaking, for which American Presi- 
dent Lines acted as Far Eastern agents.) 

July 29, 1941: Japan officially occupied all 
of Indochina. 

Ncovember 14, 1941: President Roosevelt 
ordered the evacuation of American marines 
from China. 

November 27-28, 1941: steamship Presi-, 
dent Harrison, and the steamship President 
Madison, respectively, sailed from Shanghai 
to Manila with contingents of United States 
marines aboard. 

When on December 8, 1941, Japan formally 
declared war on the United States and Great 
Britain, the steamer President Harrison 
which had previously delivered a comple- 
ment of United States marines at Manila, 
was on her way back to Chinwangtao, North 
China, to evacuate additional marines from 
Peiping. The President Harrison was over- 
hauled by Japanese naval units off Woosung 
and seized as a prize of war. When the 
captain and crew saw that capture was in- 
evitable, they risked their lives by running 
the ship hard aground on a rocky island in 
the East China Sea, deliberately wrecking the 
vessel in order to render her useless to the 
Japanese. Her crew was interned and all 
officers and passengers aboard with naval or 
military ratings were transferred to prison 
camps. Thus, the President Harrison be- 
came the first gold star in American Presi- 
dent Lines service flag for floating equip- 
ment lost. ; 

As evidence of the measure in which the 
American President Lines used its facilities 
to aid the Government in going to the rescue 
of distressed citizens, we quote the following 
letter dated September 2, 1941, from Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull to Henry F. Grady, 
who was then president of the American 
President Lines: 

“My Dear Mr. Gravy: I have learned that 
recently when the Department’s officers were 
in consultation with you regarding the pos- 
sibility of diverting the steamship President 
Coolidge on her homeward voyage from 
Shanghai to a Japanese port to embark 
Americans desiring to return to the United 
States, your company, in addition to offer- 
ing the services of the ship for that purpose, 
voluntarily, on its own initiative and at. its 
own expense, ordered the necessary material 
placed aboard the ship at Shanghai to pro- 
vide additional accommodations for the 
Americans in Japan in the event that ar- 
rangements could be made to embark them. 
As you know, it was not possible to make 
these arrangements, but I wish to thank you 
and your company for the fine spirit of 
patriotic cooperation with the Department 
which you have shown. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“(Signed) Corpe.t Hu...” 

After the die was cast at Pearl Harbor, 
the entire physical resources and facilities of 
the American President Lines, plus the ex- 
perience and energy of the management and 
personnel, were placed at the disposal of the 
United States Government and consecrated 
to the task of winning the war at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Upon creation of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, ail company-owned vessels 
were bareboat chartered thereto, and key 
members of American President Lines’ staff 
with special training in the shipping busi- 
ness were made available to the War Ship- 
ping Administration for important overseas 
assignment. Some APL staff members were 
‘already on loan to the Government in such 

positions as Administrator for China Defense 
Supplies Corporation and lend-lease in 
india and Burma, 
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Three American President Lines vessels 
were in or near Manila when the bombs fell 
on December 8. These were the steamship 
Ruth Alexander, steamship President Grant, 
and steamship President Madison, 

The Ruth Alexander and the Grant were 
in port in Manila when the shooting started. 
There they became the principal target for 
aerial bombardment. 

The Navy notified company officials that 
they would not be able to give protection 
to ships in Manila Harbor and suggested that 
it would be safer for the vessels to make a 
run for it. After consultation with the mas- 
ters it was decided to sail. Consequently, 
under cover of darkness, both ships departed. 

The President Grant, under command of 
Capt. W. S. Tyrrell, made good her escape 
and after an exciting and eventful voyage 
made safe port in Australia. 

In the summer of 1941, due to mounting 
tension and repeated hostile actions of Jap- 
anese toward American and British nationals 
in China, American President Lines moved 
its Far Eastern headquarters from Shanghai 
to Manila. Already the company had dis- 
continued steamer calls at Japanese -ports, 
first curtailing them and finally bypassing 
Japan entirely. 

The headquarters staff, then under the 
direction of Vice President Oscar G. Steen, 
arrived in Manila in late August 1941, and 
in January 1942, all staff members, except 
four who had previously joined the United 
States Armed Forces, were interned at Santo 
Tomas prison, Manila. Of the 4 APL em- 
ployees who joined up, 1 was reported killed 
in action, a second drowned when a Japa- 
nese prison ship went down, and the other 
2 were interned by the Japanese. 

The company’s Singapore staff escaped by 
plane to Java, and eventually made their 
way to Australia. 

The Hong Kong. staff was interned in 
Stanley Prison for a period of 6 months and 
then repatriated on the first Gripsholm to 
America. 

Although the headquarters office had been 
removed from Shanghai, a skeleton crew had 
been retained there to look after the com- 
pany’s interest. This staff was not immedi- 
ately imprisoned, but was confined to a re- 
stricted area in the International Settle- 
ment. However, in February 1943, the 
Shanghai staff members were placed in vari- 
ous prison camps. In September 1943, 3 
of them were repatriated to the United 
States. Three others remained in intern- 
ment. 

In September 1943, 3 of the staff at Manila 
were also repatriated, leaving 14 still in- 
terned there. 

Creation of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion brought a demand for experienced ship- 
ping executives to serve the Administration 


at various world ports. No less than 10, 


American President Lines officials were 
loaned to the Government for this purpose. 
They served at Allied control ports in India, 
South America, Europe, Australia, Hawaii, 
and various ports in the continental United 
States. 

In addition to these men with the War 
Shipping Administration, American Presi- 
dent Lines had 131 of its regular shoreside 
staff serving with thé Armed Forces—Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. 

In the meantime, American President 
Lines, in common with other United States 
merchant ship operators, was receiving its 
full share of Liberty ships and others that 
began sliding down the ways in ever-in- 
creasing numbers in our Nation's shipyards. 

At the time over 80 vessels had been as- 
signed to American President Lines as 
agents for the War Shipping Administration. 

from 


agent, ran well into the hundreds of ships, . 


This record had been achieved without 
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Contrast this picture with American Preg. 
dent Lines’ normal peacetime operation of 
less than 20 vessels, and one begins to ap. 
preciate the enormity of the wartime ops 
eration. 

And like any other phase of modern war. 
ware, the operation of so many units of 
equipment implies a certain ratio of casua). 
ty. American President Lines had its 
and its logbooks and other company ree. 
ords are replete with accounts of marine 
disaster and glowing tributes to the heroism 
and expert seamanship of officers and men, 

There was the brave young purser whose 
sense of duty was so acute that he went 
down with his torpedoed ship—the motor. 
ship Chant in the Mediterranean—in a yain 
attempt to save important documents of mil. 
itary value. 

There was the young assistant purser of 
the bombed Ruth Alexander, who, al 
injured and badly shaken, went back to seg 
as soon as he had recovered, only to have 
another ship shot out from under him, fol- 
lowing which he tossed in an open lifeboat 
for 16 agonizing days before being rescued, 
This same lad went back to sea for a third 
and a fourth time, before finally 
grounded for the duration. He is Robert 
Feder, later the company’s claims agent at 
Manila. 

There was the glorious episode at Dutch 
Harbor where the officers and gun crew of 
the steamship President Filmore were cited 
for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
after they had shot down three Japanese 
bombers and damaged a fourth during * 
bombing and strafing attack on the ship, 
Merchant marine crewmen aboard ship were 
also cited for their part in fighting off the 
attack. The ship’s officers and crew members 
passed the ammunition to the hard-pressed 
gunnery crew. 

The gallant steamship President Filmore, 
incidentally, along with the President Madi- 
son, was taken over by the Navy and con- 
verted into a hospital ship. As such she was 
rechristened the steamship Marigold and 
the Madison was rechristened the steam- 
ship Refuge. 

The Ruth Alexander, under command of 
Capt. F. P. Willarts, was not so fortunate. 
She escaped at night, some time after the 
President Grant departed, but was caught by 
Japanese bombers in the Celebes Sea off 
Balikpapan. Defenseless against the mer¢i- 
less bombing, the gallant little steamer was 
blasted to the bottom of the sea, and so be- 
came gold star No. 2 in the company service 
flag. One member of her crew was killed and 
a half dozen others were wounded. After 
tossing about in open boats for many hours, 
survivors were sighted and picked up by & 
Dutch Dornier flying boat and taken to Ba- 
likpapan. 

The rescue was heroic. The Dutch pilot of 
the Dornier ordered all his bombs and sup- 


Plies jettisoned to make room for the 46-man ~ 


crew of the sunken vessel. At that, the 
way this number could be accomm ‘ 
was to have them stand close together, 
sticks of éordwood. Even the wounded 
to stand straight up. The plane’s load was 
so heavy the pilot had to taxi 5 miles before 
he could get his ship into the air. ; 
The steamship President Madison, com- 
manded by Capt. Valdemar Nielsen, wa 
south of the Philippines when the war broke 
out. This vessel played hide and 5 
through the Dutch East Indies, sailing 
at night, and eventually made home poy 
safely. Ri 
When the steamship President Taylot 
sailed from San Franciso January 5, 104h 
it marked the 17th anniversary of the 
guration of the company’s famous 
world service. In 17 years President 
sailing every 2 weeks westward from 
Francisco, had completed more than 
circumnavigations totaling 10 million 
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of a single passenger’s life as a result of acci- 


yw even before the 17th anniversary was 
_ eelebrated, events were happening that were 
to jeopardize that famous route of the 
‘round-world ships. The great Mediterran- 
ean Sea, an important segment of the circuit, 
was being claimed by Italy's Ti Duce as mare 
. The hazards of the war were in- 
creasing constantly and although American 
president Lines used the Mediterranean 
route as long as possible, it finally became 
necessary for it to abandon the regular 
course and route its vessels from the Far 
East around the Cape of Good Hope, a devia- 
tion of more than 3,000 miles which length- 
ened the voyage by some 10 days additional 
steaming, a serious matter when was 
vital in bulding up the Nation’s stockpile of 
strategic material. 

An example of how American imports of 
these materials jumped during 1941 is of- 
fered in the statistics of crude rubber. Prior 
to 1940, America imported an average of 400,- 
000 tons of rubber per annum. In 1941, rub- 
ber imports exceeded 1 million tons, a 
substantial portion of which was carried in 
ships owned or operated by American -Presi- 
dent Lines. Comparable increases reflected 
in the figures for tin and other warmaking 
commodities. 

After the Neutrality Act was repealed, 
American President Lindos, along with many 
other American steamstip companies, di- 
verted much of its tonnage to carrying lend- 
lease cargoes to the Red Sea, and to Mur- 
mansk and Archangel. 

With America’s formal entry into the war, 
this famous ‘round-wor.* service, like the 
company’s transpacific ser vice, was complete- 
ly disrupted, and all APL tonnage then be- 
came consolidated im the newly formed War 
Shipping Administration pool. 

In addition to 11 Liberty ships and other 
agency-operated vessels, American President 
Lines lost as casualties of war a total of 5 
of its own former peacetime fleet of vessels. 

The loss of the steamship President Har- 
rison, captured in the China Sea, and the 
Ruth Alexander, bombed off Borneo, we have 
already described. In addition to these two, 
the company also lost the big transpacific 
liner, President Coolidge; the steamship 
President Taylor, and the steamship Presi- 
dent Grant. 

The President Coolidge, commanded by 
Capt. Henry Nelson, with 4,000 United States 
Army troops aboard, became a war casualty 
off Espiritu Santo, New Hebrides, in the South 
Pacific. Due to the expert seamanship and 
the figh morale of the troops, all hands were 
saved except 1 crew member- and 1 
soldier, who were reported missing. ‘The 
tragic loss of this big troop carrier was a 
severe blow to the Army transport service. 

The President Taylor, with 1,334 souls 
aboard, became the company’s fourth ves- 
sel casualty on Friday, the 13th of February 
1942, off Canton Island in the South Pacific. 
No lives were lost. : 

The President Grant, mentioned earlier as 
having escaped from Manila efter the Jap- 
anese attacked the Philippines, became the 
company’s fifth war casualty, also in the 
South Pacific. It was loaded with troops 
nd @ full crew, but all hands were saved. 


_ But more important, in conservation of for- 
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number of them gold, in the company’s serv- 
ice flag of personnel. 

In summary, prior to Pearl Harbor, Ameri- 
can President Lines had 20 owned vessels. 
All 20 went to war and only 3 came back. 

The company’s prewar fleet consisted of 
these vessels: 7 old round-the-world 502’s, 
7 new round-the-world C3P’s, 1 luxury pas- 
senger liner—President Coolidge, 3 trans- 
pacific 535’s (Cleveland, Pierce, Taft), 1 
steamship President Johnson (then 37 years 
old), 1 steamship Ruth Alexander (former 
Pacific coast passenger carrier). 

Of these 20 vessels, only the old President 
Johnson (which had advanced in age to 42 
years), and two C3P’s, the steamship Presi- 
dent Polk and the steamship President Mon- 
roe, were returned to the company. 

It is a stirring testimonial to the American 
way that within a period of little more than 
a decade this humble fleet of 3 war-weary 
ships could evolve into the mighty merchant 
armada that now fans out over 4 major world 
trade routes under the American President 
Lines’ flag. 

Like the winning of the war itself, this 
notable achievement of building a peacetime 
merchant fleet would not have been possible 
without the three-way partnership of Gov- 
ernment, private industry, and labor—all 
working together for the common good. 





Address by Richard C. Doane at the 
Southlands Experiment Forest Dedica- 


tion Ceremonies 





‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, in Novem- 
ber of last year there was dedicated near 
Bainbridge, Ga., the Southlands Experi- 
ment Forest, an experimental forest and 
station. Mr. Richard C. Doane, presi- 
dent of the International Paper Co., 
made one of the dedicatory addresses. 

I feel that the dedication of this unit, 
together with the remarks of Mr. Doane, 
will be of interest to those who are in- 
terested in the continuing development 
of pine forest products. 

The remarks of Mr. Doane appear in 
full below: 


SOUTHLANDS EXPERIMENT FoREST—DEDICATION 
CEREMONIES 


(Remarks by Richard C. Doane) 


This dedication. marks a significant de- 
velopment in the growth of Georgia’s forest 
industry, just as it marks an important new 
step in our company’s long-range program 
to advance the standards of forest manage- 
ment in all of its operations in the South. 

We at International are honored by the 
presence here of Senator HerMaN TALMADGE 
and so many other officials and legislative 
leaders of your State. I think it is very 
fitting, however, that so many of you have 
found the time in your busy schedules to 
come here to dedicate a forestry project. 
The forest industries reach into every 
county of Georgia—nearly 2 out of every 3 
Georgia acres are growing timber crops. 
Ever since colonial days forests have sup- 
ported an important segment of the State’s 
industry and today the output of forest 
products in Georgia is higher than ever. 
In production of pul . Georgia, I be- 
lieve, ranks first for all the United States. 
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est resources, in building these forests for 
the future—your forest owners lead ali of 
the States in the Nation. 

I think this suggests a very important 
point that is too often missed. Your forests | 
have provided raw material for industry and 
jobs for your citizens for almost 200 years. 
And yet today we do not find these forests 
depleted and exhausted—-but productive and 
growing. Given the kind of leadership 
Georgia has been fortunate in having, with 
responsible, farsighted planning for the fu- 
ture, forests are an asset that naturally and 
inevitably replace themselves for future gen- 
erations. In fact, regular scientific harvest- 
ing of the forests is one of the best ways of 
insuring timber harvests for the years ahead. 
It is to these future timber harvests that 
we have come here to Bainbridge today to 
dedicate the Southlands Experiment Forest. 

I would like to tell you a little about our 
plans for Southlands. You may wonder a 
bit at the name of this station—exactly 
what is an experiment forest? Briefly, an 
experiment forest is where projects in forest 
research are carried out on an experimental 
basis under scientifically controlled condi- 
tions to determine how new techniques and 
methods can be developed for application on 
a commercial scale. 

Our foresters located the station here in 
Bainbridge after an intensive study of a 
great many sites. ‘They finally reported to 
us that this location offered one of the few 
to be found where all four major southern 
pine species—shortleaf, longleaf, loblolly, and 
slash—grow naturally in abundance in one 
area. In addition to these softwoods, most 
of the commercially important hardwoods 
can also be found here. On these 15,000 
acres we have river swamp, flatwoods, upland 
longleaf country and even some hilly terrain 
comparable to the Appalachian foothills. 
This means that this ome area includes 
samples of all the important forest-growing 
regions in Georgia and, in fact, most of the 
South. 

Under the direction of Dr. Charles H. 
Driver, our technical research staff is plan- 
ning studies in three major fields—silvicul- 
ture, forest management, and forest harvest- 
ing. There is a wealth of basic forest re- 
search material available. For the most part, 
this station will study applications of this 
knowledge to present forest management and 
harvesting techniques, and the development 
of economic data. 

You might be interested in some of the 
specific projects that come under each of 
these headings. Our work in silviculture will 
be conducted in cooperation with basic re- 
search programs being carried on by the uni- 
versities and Federal and State agencies. 
Some of our silviculture projects will deal 
witb. genetics or inherited characteristics of 
tree types, and efforts to develop improved 
trees, just as science in the past 25 or 30 
years has developed improved species of corn, 
cotton, cattle, fruits, and almost every other 
agricultural crop. 

We hope to be able to produce a race of 
fast-growing supertrees here at this station. 
It will take several years to discover if we 
are on the right track but the scientists tell 
us that a few years from now the seedlings 
we plant on our own lands and give away to 
neighboring tree farmers may come from 
strains of supertrees unknown today. 

There are other developments the scien- 
tists tell us may be possible. In papermak- 
ing, we are interested in the fiber character- 
istics of the trees. Our researchers here, in 
close coordination with our technical re- 
search center at Mobile will study the way 
these fibers are formed. They hope to be 
able to breed into our trees of the future 
special fiber-growing qualities as well as im- 
proved resistance to the attacks of insects 
and disease and the ability to withstand 
long periods of drought. 

Other studies in the field of silviculture 
will concern the effect of site and soil con- 
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ditions on tree growth. We hope before too 
many years have passed to be able to iden- 
tify the specific type of tree that will be 
best suited to grow the maximum amount of 
wood cellulose fiber on any given location 
anywhere in the South. 

Our second field of study, forest manage- 
ment, is more closely related to the practical 
day-to-day business operation of a tree 
farm—some of you gentlemen may be prac- 
ticing it yourselves. This will include such 
studies as: the development of improved 
techniques of marking and harvesting tim- 
ber crops; how to encourage faster reproduc- 
tion of the forest after harvesting; how to 
encourage the growth of the species of trees 
we want; studies of cutting cycles and their 
effect on timber growth, and improvements 
in our techniques of preventing and sup- 
pressing forest fires and in cutting down the 
annual loss of timber caused by the attacks 
of insects and disease. 

One of the very important ways in which 
we can all improve our forest management 
is by improving our ability to utilize all of 
the trees that grow in the forests. The 
Southern paper industry was originally 
based on softwoods but in recent years the 
industry has been making real strides in the 
use of hardwoods. Our own company is par- 
ticularly proud of the part we have played 
in this development. 

Last year, International's mills in the 
South, on an overall basis, used about 80 
percent softwood and 20 percent hardwood, 
The industry as a whole has not done quite 
so well. Last year the industry used about 
86 percent softwood and only 14 percent 
hardwood. Obviously, the ability to pulp 
hardwood adds tremendous quantities of 
existing timber to our available raw ma- 
terial supply. From the standpoint of the 
forest manager, the ability to harvest both 
hardwood and softwood makes for efficiency 
in his operations. 

We are always studying ways to improve 
our methods of handling pulpwood—which 
is the other assignment in applied research 
of this station. Any time we can develop a 
new machine or adapt existing equipment to 
permit greater pulpwood production, we are 
adding to the efficiency of our operations. 
Each step in this direction adds to the pro- 
ductivity and the earning power of our in- 
dividual employees as well as to the efficiency 
of our overall operations. 

There are two additional benefits we hope 
to achieve from this new station—it will 
serve as a demonstration forest for timber 
growers and tree farmers in Georgia and as 
an area where we can study the relationship 
between modern forest management and 
fish and wildlife management. 

Actually, the station’s function as a 
demonstration center may prove to be one of 
its most important jobs. Georgia tops every 
State in the country in tree planting on 
privately owned lands and it also leads every 
other State in the total of certified tree farm 
acreage. 

With interest in forestry so widespread in 
Georgia, we have every hope that South- 
lands will be visited by thousands of your 
citizens every year. Once we are well under- 
way here, we will be able to show tree farm- 
ers from every part of the South forest 
management applied under practical operat- 
ing conditions. 

We think this opportunity to come here to 
see the latest techniques in forest manage- 
ment being applied under practical com- 
mercial conditions will prove to be an im- 
portant added stimulus to Georgia tree 
farmers. Our company has made it a prac- 
tice for years to provide forestry advice 
and consultation free of charge through our 


conservation foresters. Now, in addition to, 


these services, we can offer people an op- 
portunity to inspect a going tree farm 
designed to test and prove the newest tech- 
niques. ; 
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We particularly hope that the Georgia For- 
est Research Councjl and your schools will 
make use of this station. We feel very close 
to your school of forestry at the University 
of Georgia. I understand that 46 of the 320 
graduate foresters employed by our southern 
Kraft division took their degrees at Athens. 
The school of forestry is already conducting 
a forestry-training program on other lands 
made available by our company. We have 
invited both the council and the students 
and faculty of the school to make use of 
Southlands in any experimental projects 
that can better be studied here. 

One of the areas of public misunderstand- 
ing that has plagued our industry for a good 
many years has been the effect on wildlife 
of the industry’s forest-management work. 
Our company and the pulp and paper indus- 
try generally realize that sportsmen and 
others have a very real interest in the wel- 
fare of wildlife on industry’s timber-growing 
lands, and we want sportsmen to have the 
privilege of hunting and fishing during the 
open season. We are always pleased to grant 
permission to use our lands in this way, pro- 
viding, of course, they observe all State and 
local laws and that no hazard is presented 
by logging operations in the area or by local 
fire conditions. 

One of our plans for Southlands is to 
assign a forester, who is also a graduate wild- 
life biologist, to work closely with the staff 
here. It is hoped that his studies in coop- 
eration with the regular staff will develop 
further correlation between the practice of 
good commercial forest management and the 
improvement of game habitat conditions. 
The lessons learned here will be passed along 
to all of our operating forestry regions for 
their application and also will be communi- 
cated to sportsmen groups, conservation or- 
ganizations, State fish and game depart- 
ments, and other organizations and indi- 
viduals who are interested. We are con- 
fident this will help us to prove once and 
for all to the people of the South that the 
forest manager is the sportsman’s best friend. 

I think that this forest-research station 
symbolizes very effectively the great future 
that lies ahead for forestry in Georgia—a 
future in which we feel quite certain the 
importance of the tree crop in your economy 
is bound to increase. There are some very 
important reasons why we feel this way. 

I understand that Georgia has experienced 
the same changes during the past 20 years 
that have affécted. most other parts of the 
country with large rural areas—there has 
been a sharp increase in the average size of 
your conventional farms and a sharp decline 
in the total number of farms. Tremendous 
modern machines, like your mechanical cot- 
ton picker, can do the work of many people 
and tend to increase the economic efficiency 
of larger farms and cut down the number 
of small farms. As such farm mechaniza- 
tion has increased, it has been a fortunate 
thing that the pulpwood industry was 
growing, providing many new employment 
opportunities in the areas most heavily 
affected. 

The demand for timber is on a year-round 
basis and tree farming has brought a trend 
away from the familiar seasonal unemploy- 
ment valleys of former agricultural work. 
This, in turn, has meant greater economic 
stability for many rural areas in the.timber- 
producing parts of the South. 

This points up a relationship that has 
always existed in the South between the 
pulp and paper industry and the farmer. 
Ever since the industry’s earliest days here, 
we have depended for a large part of our 
wood supply on wood harvested from the 
lands of a great many independent farmers 
and other landowners. Last year, I believe 
approximately 85 percent of the pulpwood 
produced in this State came from such inde- 
pendent sources, rather than from lands 
owned by the industry. Our own company 
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expects that we will always depend 
heavily on purchased pulpwood for the bulk 
of our raw material supply. 

You probably know that of the 24 
acres of commercial forestland in 
well over half is in small private Ownership, 
Only 17 percent is owned by all the wood. 
using industries, including lumber manu- 
facturers and the pulp and paper 

A two-machine paper mill today 
represents an investment of at least $70 mi). 
lion in buildings and equipment alone. We 
feel, and I know that other paper manufac. 
turers in the South share this feeling, that 
an investment of this proportion ‘must be 
protected by a reserve of raw-material 
ply. For this reason, we have felt that, al. 
though we would always look to outside tree 
farmers for the bulk of our pulpwood sup. 
ply, it was still sound, in fact, n 
from a business standpoint to provide ¢ 
backlog of our raw material on lands under 
our own management. 

Our company is a responsible citizen oper. 
ating in 51 of your forest-growing counties, 
We have in Georgia today a total of 340,000 
acres of timberlands upon which we are — 
using our skills to grow more and better 
woods. We employ 33 graduate foresters in 
Georgia whose work is. devoted entirely to 
the management of these lands. ; 

In addition to these foresters we pi 
give full-time year-round employment to an- 
other 1,400 men and women in 
These men and women are employed in our 
forestry departments, our wood concentra- 
tion yards, our Atlanta sales office, our milk- 
container manufacturing plant, and in the 
cutting and hauling of the pulpwood we 
purchase in this State. 

Last year the pulpwood purchased from 
tree farmers and delivered to our 11 wood 
concentration yards in your State had a te- 
tal value of $5,760,000. These yards, inci- 
dentally, are actually small pulpwood mar 
kets established in the middle of timber 
growing areas, generally at a considerable 
distance from the mills where the wood will 
ultimately be processed. We have one such 
yard just a few miles from here in Bain- 
bridge. Wood is trucked to these yards, 
where it is scaled; unloaded, and sold right 
on the spot. 

It has meant a great deal to many rum 
communities to have a dependable markt 
for pulpwood located in their own areas, 
where the harvest. from local woodlots can 
be sold on the spot for cash. Many small 
businessmen in these communities have 
benefited as a result of the growth of this” 
business during the past few years. — — 

The wood produced from our own landsis 
handled in much the same way. Our prat- 
tice is to sell timber on our lands to loul 
independent wood dealers while it is still 
standing on the stump. These dealers ct, 
and sell the timber just as though it 
from their own lands. ~ m 

Our management of the lands we own it 
Georgia is designed not only to product 
these regular crops of pulpwood but al# 
to ‘produce trees for a variety of timber 
products which we sell to local wood-usilg 
industries as part of our program to obtalil 
maximum utilization of our forest acres. It 
1956 we sold almost 25 million board-feet d 
timber for sawlogs, poles and pilings, fene 
posts, etc., from our lands to support # 
local industries. . 

All told last year the pulp and paper 
dustry purchased pulpwood from Ged 
farmers and small landowners with @ 
value of $58 million. You can see why 
feel that pulpwood has become one of 
most important cash crops. 

In many parts of the country, accom 
to the United States Forest Service's Tam 
Resource Review published last year, 
agement of small farm ownerships fais? 
below both industrial timberlands 
ment and management of Government 
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paper companies, for example, were rated 
nationally as obtaining 96 percent maximum 
use of their forest lands compared to 89 per- 
cent for national forests, 69 percent for the 
jumber industry and only 34 percerit for pri- 
yate, nonindustrial holdings. 

In the face of these national statistics, 
Georgia is fortunate in that her teaders saw 
yery early that encouragement should be 

ven to all private owners to develop sound 
management of their valuable forest assets 
in order to insure continuing growth of 
the forest-based industries. I think Geor- 

’s leadership of the Nation in seedling 

ting on privately owned lands and your 
jeadership of all the States in the acreage 
of private lands in certified tree farms, show 
very clearly how Georgia's private timber- 
land owners, both large and small, have re- 
sponded to this kind of encouragement. 

Senator TaLmapce, Governor Griffin, the 
Georgia Forestry Commission, your Forest 
Research Council and the School of Forestry 
at the University of Georgia have all played 
a role in establishing this enviable record. 

We at International Paper Co. feel that 
this is the road to forest abundance in the 
future. Well-directed research, sound and 
practical encouragement at the State level 
of private forest management, and a de- 
pendable market for timber products such 
as our industry offers cannot fail to stimu- 
late real progress by independent land- 
owners. 

We are proud that our company will now 
be in a position to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the work that has been car- 
ried on in Georgia to upgrade the practice 
of private and commercial forestry. You 
have wisely created and maintained an at- 
mosphere in your State that is conducive to 
the expansion and progress of all industry. 
This, too, is very important—the future 
Georgia is seeking can be greatly aided by 
the continuing development in your State 
of the stable, progressive type of industrial 
citizen that has been coming here, attracted 
by your resources, your dependable labor 
force, your rapidly expanding markets for 
goods and commodities of all kinds and, 
above all, the conviction that in Georgia in- 
dustry is welcomed and encouraged to grow 
in tune with the growth and progress of the 
State. 


Tt is a real pleasure for me to be here 
to take part with this distinguished gather- 
ing in the dedication of the Southlands 
Experiment Forest. On behalf°of my asso- 
ciates in International Paper Co., I want to 
thank all of you for the cordial welcome 
that has been extended to us and for the 
cooperation and friendly interest that we 
have always had wherever we go in Georgia. 
Thank you ail. 





The Right of the Blind To Speak for 
Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 

of my very interesting constit- 
is University of California’s Prof. 
tenBroek, the president of the 
Fed of the 
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long as he does not have to see it. There 
are relatively few things that the pro- 
fessor cannot do. 

Presently, he and the organization 
which he leads are devoting a great deal 
of effort toward the passage of Federal 
legislation which will guarantee to the 
blind the right to organize and speak for 
themselves, something which they are 
obviously well able to do. 

The objectives of the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind and some of the prob- 
lems: which are being faced were indi- 
cated in an article appearing in the 
Oakland Tribune during January 1958, 
in the San Francisco Examiner of Feb- 
ruary 2, and in the Sacramento Union 
of January 20. It is difficult to believe 
that the problem which is said to exist 
required congressional! action for its cor- 
rection. It is still more difficult to be- 
liey that men such as Professor ten- 
Broek are merely imagining the problem 
if it does not actually exist. 

The articles to which I have referred 
are as follows: 

, [From the Oakland Tribune of January 1958] 
Go FOR TENBROEK 

For years the Tribune has told the story 
of University of California Prof. Jacobus ten- 
Broek, the militant president of the National 
Federation of the Blind. Hence it’s good to 
note that the New Yorker magazine has 
fallen in line with an article which should 
advance the Berkeley man’s cause. 

Professor tenBroek’s contention is that 
the blind are much more capable than they 
are believed to be; and that they should be 
given more rewarding work than weaving 
baskets and assembling brooms. 

What the federation seeks for the blind, 
he emphasizes, is the right to compete on 
equal terms. There are few jobs, he main- 
tains, which a blind man can’t hold. “Every 
time I think I have hit on some job that a 
blind man couldn't conceivably hold,” he 
told the New Yorker people, “I find a blind 
man doing it.” 

Sorting through clips from the Tribune 
library, it’s interesting to note that Professor 
tenBroek doesn’t seem ever to have made 
use of 4 point of which he himself is living 
proof. 

Those who are blind can still be intel- 
ligent—and courageous. 





{From the San Francisco Examiner of 
" February 2, 1958] 
BLIND UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA TEACHER 
Upsets TRADITION 
(By William Boquist) 

In these illusion shattering days one of 
America’s old stereotypes refuses to die. 

The popular view of a blind man as a help- 
less.ward whose “‘employment” is confined to 
basket weaving is still popular. 

But there is strong, well directed and effec- 
tive opposition to this American prejudice. 

Much of it comes from Jacobus tenBroek, 
blind for almost 40 of his 46 years. and 
founder and president of the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind, the only national group 
run by and for the blind. 

GREETS GUEST 


He came down the stairs of his chaletlike 


* home yesterday in Berkeley, with just the 


slightest hesitation, threaded his way past 
several pieces of furniture and extended his 
hand to a guest. 

“Here’s a press release,” he said, after the 
introductions. It was four pages long and 
written in newspaper style. “If you want 
to look that over, we can argue about it.” 

He sat down, lit a cigar and stroked his 
well trimmed van dyke, while the visitor 
toad.” 
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During the next 45 minutes the telephone 
rang several times, One of the callers, in 
Washington, wanted to discuss a bill that 
Senator JoHN KENNEDY is trying to push 
through Congress, to allow the blind to or- 
ganize. TenBroek said: 

“I believe it is literally a bill of rights 
for the blind.: It protects the right of the 
blind to self-expression through organiza- 
tions of the blind. 

“Most people take it for granted that the 
blind already have all the rights guaranteed 
to citizens by the Constitution, and there- 
fore should not need additjpnai legislation 
for their protection. 

“The fact is that every day the blind are 
rejected or excluded from normal activity 
solely because of their blindness.” 


AN EXAMPLE 


He cited what he termed a typical and 
routine example. A friend, a distinguished 
educator, was refused a hotel room in a large 
city not because he looked like a criminal, 
or even like a pauper, but simply because he 
was blind. 

“One blind person was refused a plane 
ticket by an airline, another rejected for 
jury duty, a third turned down as a blood 
donor, and still another denied the rental 
of a safety deposit box.” 

Incidents such as these, tenBroek insists, 
are commonplace. 

It was to counteract this feeling that ten- 
Broek in 1940, then an instructor, now chair- 
man of the department of speech at the 
University of California, organized the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind. 

Last year the Federation persuaded Kren- 
NEDY and Congressman WALTER S. BaRING, 
of Nevada, to introduce S. 2411, the bill to 
guarantee the blind their right to organize. 


BITTER ATTACK 


Since then tenBroek says the attacks on 
the federation, once sporadic and well dis- 
guised, have become open and bitter. 

Most of them come from public welfare 
agencies, which administer State and Federal 
funds, he says. 

“These agency people feel they are in a 
better position to tell us what we ought to 
be doing that we are. If we win the right 
to organize, without interference, they will 
lose some of their power.” 

TenBroek cited case after case where blind 
persons employed in shelter work shops, at 
vending stands and in other so-called blind 
trades were threatened with the withdrawal 
of public aid if they refused to drop mem- 
bership in the National Federation of the 
Blind. He said: 

“Since the Kennedy bill was introduced, 
our campaign has been an all-out effort. 
People have been surprised by the vehemence 
of our battle, so to speak.” 

During a recent period of 12 weekends he 
spent 10 of them away from home on flying 
trips throughout the country to arrange sup- 
port for the bill. 

After his.classes on Friday tenBroek would 
be driven to the airport by his wife, Hazel, 
who handles a double load as helpmate and 
secretary. Monday morning she would pick 
him up, in time for classes. 


A man of enormous energy, tenBroek has 
ignored the things that blind men are ex- 
pected to do and become a living example 
of what he wants for all his fellow Americans 
similarly handicapped. 

Blinded at seven by a playmate’s arrow, 
he was educated at Berkeley and the Boalt 
Hall School of Law. He is the holder of six 
academic degrees, an expert on constitu- 
tional law, member of the California State 
Board of Social Welfare, and the author of 
several highly regarded works. 

Ten years ago he and his wife bought a 
huge old house on a steep Berkeley hillside, 
with four levels, and the kitchen on the top. 
He said: . 


“We got it because nobody else wanted it.” 
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It has become a wonderful plaything for 
the 8 tenBroek children—Jacobus (Dutch), 
12, Anna, 9, and Nicholas, 5—who scramble 
up and down indoors and out with friends. 

Three full flights of concrete steps lead 
up from the street to the livingroom. 
They are no problem for tenBroek. 

SENSE OF HUMOR 


Youthful in appearance and attitude, the 
sandy-haired educator has the realistic sense 
of humor often found in the blind but rarely 
known by the general public, which is 
shielded from it by an overdose of senti- 
mentality. . 

He is often asked if he has any vision. 
Both of his eyes are artificial and he tells 
an unrefined joke that obviously gives him 
pleasure. 

“During the war I was answering a ques- 
tionnaire at the draft board. The clerk 
finally said the doctor would like to examine 
my eyes. ‘O. K.,’ I said, ‘do you want me 
to go in with them, or do you want to take 
them in?’” 

The thing he misses most being blind is 
the ability to drive a car. 

“There are certain things I can’t do, but 
after being blind for awhile you don’t miss 
them. In an area where you're familiar a 
blind person operates as well as any one.” 

MORE FREEDOM 


The thing he wants most is more freedom 
for the blind to compete with sighted per- 
sons, and more voice for the blind in the 
formulation of public policies. 

“We must refute the doctrine that the 
blind are abnormal or incompetent wards of 
society released in custody of the social 
worker,” says the man who counts lawyers, 
housewives, physicists, successful business- 
men, educators, and skilled laborers as his 
friends—all blind. 

The issue, he says, will be “fatefully deter- 
mined” this spring in Congress, when the 
Kennedy bill comes up for hearing. 

{From the Sacramento Union of January 20, 
1958 } 


HANDICAPPED?—MAKE IT Pay DIVIDENDS 


One of the members of California’s Social 
Welfare Board, Dr. Jacobus tenBroek, of 
Berkeley, is the subject of an article in the 
New Yorker. He is blinded, but flits all over 
the Nation to bolster up other blind people, 
and manages to perform an important task 
as head of the speech department at the 
University of California. Dr. tenBroek 
glosses over his own physical impairment, 
and points to his next door neighbor in 
Berkeley who, although without sight, built 
his own house on a hillside. 

So it is with most handicapped persons. 
At least 99 percent of us are handicapped in 
some way—physical, mental, emotional—and 
many realize they can make their shortcom- 
ings pay dividends if they will study them, 
use them rather than misuse them, and flatly 
refuse to let them give either an inferiority 
or a superiority complex. 





Editor Urges Close Study of Carl Rowan’s 
Series on Farm Losses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 
Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Carl Rowan series on what farmers and 
small-business people in farm commu- 
nities are going through under the ad- 
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ministration’s farm policies is running 
currently in the Minneapolis Tribune. 
This series is highly recommended by 
the Middle River Record, Middle River, 
Minn., of February 5. I ask permission 
to insert in the Recorp both the editorial 
from the Middle River Record and the 
third and fourth of the Rowan series 
from the Tribunes of February 5 and 6: 
[From the Middle River Record of February 
5, 1958] 
A CANCER TO FARMING COMMUNITIES 

More and more people are becoming deeply 
concerned about the effects of the Benson 
farm program to rural areas. 

Like a cancer, the Benson farm program 
has been taking our people away. Whether 
that cancer is lower support prices or the 
soil bank, the effects have been the same. 

Rural people have been very concerned 
about this “cancer” for several years but 
they haven’t had much support from their 
urban cousins. But, the Carl Rowan articles 
which are currently running in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune will soon bring home to city 
people what farmers and small-business peo- 
ple are going through. 

We hope you will read these articles dili- 
gently. 

Our farm economy hasn’t degenerated to’ 
a point where the damage can't be repaired, 
providing we get action. 

We may be inclined to blame the weather 
at times, but basically a person has to have 
income. Whether you’re a farmer, business- 
man or working man, you can’t stay solvent 
if someone is whittling away at your hard- 
earned dollars. 

When Benson lowers parity or strengthens 
the soil bank, he is simply cutting the wages 
of every one of us. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of February 
5, 1958] 
Grow or DiE—INCOME ON FarRM Is LEss THAN 
Har THAT IN CrTy 
(Third of a series) 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


It seems nobody in a city wants to believe 
that the Nation’s rural areas have been get- 
ting the short end of the economic stick. 

Mention the economic squeeze on the 
farmer and the city dweller can tell you of 
a dozen Chryslers, Cadillacs, and Lincolns 
he saw rolling across the farmlands during 
his Sunday drive. 

Even the small-town resident is reluctant 
to admit that what is wrong with farming in 
his area is so basic that it cannot be solved 
simply by teaching farmers to be more frugal 
and work harder. 

What’s the truth about Minnesota farm- 
ing? " 

The answer is crucial to any prediction as 
to the future of our small towns because 
the standard of living of half the people of 
Minnesota is directly dependent on farm in- 
come. Almost all State residents are af- 
fected at least indirectly. . 

Figures compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture seem to show 
conclusively that farm people have not kept 
pace with city dwellers in terms of living 
standards. 

In 1948, relatively the farmers’ best year, 
farm income per person in the United States 
was $958, or almost two-thirds the nonfarm 
income per person ($1,526). 

In 1956, per capita farm income had 
dropped to $902, or much less than half 
nonfarm _per capita income, which had 
climbed to $2,018. 

Yet, many people refuse to accept any 
figures as a conclusive answer. 

Even though the State’s net farm income 
dropped $20 million from 1956 to 1957, the 
man who wants to argue that the outlook 





is rosy can point to the fact that cash re. 


ceipts for hogs and cattle were up substan. 


tially. 

He will insist that when Minnesotans raie 
more, period of abundance will retur ; 
though no one this side of the angels can 
say where hog and cattle prices will be a 
year from now. ; 

The result is that our rural areas are strajt. 
jacketed by a stubborn philosophy 


everything will work out right somehow, or — 
by the tendency of most people to believes — 


what they want to believe. 

Look at what happens when you ask 
smalltown leaders what the economic pic. 
ture is: 

G. J. Fillenworth, a Lamberton lawyer who 
supervises 30 farms and who has -been in 
that town since 1934, says 85 percent of the 
tenant farmers in southwestern Minnesota 
are in financial difficulty. to 

“Everything has gone downhill since 1950," 
he said. “I make out about 200 income-tay 
returns and, on the average, taxable income 
is less than half what it was in 1950. 


“Oh, I’m not saying that everybody is - 


starving. A lot of people made a lot of 
money, and some are still making money, 

“But the thing you have to be concerned 
about is your knowledge that a lot of older 
people already have used up their wartime 
cash; they’ve cashed in their war bonds, 
This means that our old people are now 
without liquid capital and our young people 
are failing. 

“Generally, I think you can say that any 
young people who started farming since 1946 
without family backing are failing. 

“We had virtually no bankruptcies in this 
area from 1940 to 1950. But I am not ex- 
aggerating when I tell you that from 1950 
till today bankruptcies, or things compara- 
ble to , are at-about the level of 
the 1930's.” 

Theodore Kuehl, president of the Lamber- 
ton bank, disagreed strongly. He said no 
more than 5 percent of the tenant farmers 
in the area are in serious trouble. 

“We've sent only 1 farmer through bank- 
ruptcy in 5 years,” Kuehl said. “Bank 


deposits are increasing right along. My © 


bank is turning over $250,000 a day, which 
shows that people are doing something with 
their money. 


“I admit that no new money is comingin — 


now. In fact, we have loaned more money 
for feeder cattle and hogs this year than ever 
before in history. But when those hogs 
and cattle are sold the money will be here.” 

Still, in Wanda, a few miles from Lamber- 
ton, N. A. Leuther, president of the Wanda 
State Bank, told me that he has “no doubt 


that 85 percent of the tenant farmers are ii 


trouble.” 


“We had a farm sale yesterday,” he sald. 


“There is a noticeable increase in farm sales. 
The last 7 sales we had, 3 of them filed bank- 
ruptcy. That sale yesterday should have 
pulled in $10,000 but it only brought $5,000. 

“Yesterday's sale was forced by the Gov- 


ernment’s refusal to grant more money,” — 


Leuther continued. “The Government i 
preventing foreclosure on many GI 10ans. 


“There’s no use kidding ourselves,” thit 


banker said. “An awful lot more of ow 
small town businesses are in trouble thal 
anybody would want you to believe. I'd say 
that the farmers in my area are not payilé 
one-fifth the income taxes today that they 
paid in 1950. 


“We expect some more farm sales when ¥t 


tell the farmers that they must pay in’ 

on their loans and-make some reduction o 

principal.” _ : 
In Worthington, one banker said 25 per 

cent of the farmers are in economic , 


not 85; at the bank across the street, IW 


told that 35 or 40 percent are in trouble. — 
_ My experience in one bank indicates ' 
difficulty in getting accurate inf 
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1 noticed 11 farm auction notices on the 
pulletin board, 9 of them announcing the 
owners were quitting farming. 

t asked the No. 2 man in that bank if he 
considered that many auctions unusual for 
jate fall. He stated emphatically that it was 
and that he was worried that before the seed 
was in the ground next spring a lot more 
auction bills would go across that bulletin 


ad minutes later the president of the 
pank said he didn’t think the number of 
auctions was at all unusual. 

In Clara City I noticed several stacks 
of auction bills at the weekly newspaper. 
g. A. Swanson, the editor, told me that “this 
week we have had more farm auction bills 
to print than ever before.” 

At the Citizens State Bank in Clara City 
I was told that general loans at the bank 
were up $150,000 over this time last year. 
Deposits were down about $100,000, a sub- 
stantial sum for a bank with total deposits 


* of about $1,700,000. 


“A few years ago we were out looking for 
lending business,” said a bank Spokesman. 
“Today we are turning down all but our 
choice applicants because we want to be able 
to take care of our regular clients.” 

In Raymond, Banker Russell Feig said sim- 
ply: “We are looking for a tough spring.” 

He said that a year ago his bank had given 
out $150,000 more in commodity credit loans 
than this year (a commodity credit loan is 
actually the same as a sale), This means 
that, for this reason alone, $150,000 less 
money is in the Raymond economy than a 

ago. On the same basis, almost a mil- 
lion dollars less is in Worthington’s economy 
than a year ago. 

“Practically all the bankers with whom we 
deal tell me that this is the first year in ages 
that a sizable number of farmers have come 
in to say that they don’t have the money to 
pay the interest on their loans,” Feig said. 
In one community in the richest farming 
area of Minnesota a man who does several 
hundred income-tax returns each year told 
me that one-third of the farmers are “mak- 
ing little or nothing or suffering a loss.” 

“A few years ago our big moneymakers 


_ Were paying as much as $5,000 in taxes; today 


o ) ged a man a big operator if he pays 
To check: all this, in area af area, T 
talked to groups of young farmers who agreed 
to give facts and figures about what is hap- 
pening to them. 
A young tenant farmer, himself on the 
psd of giving up, said with an air of dis- 


“You're going to see the biggest bunch of 
auctions next winter you ever saw. 

“We might as well face-it; there’s just no 
— in farming for a young man any 


Another young man who has been renting 
160 acres since 1948 speaks up. 

“Tm 30 years old, I am married and I’ve 
got two children. Last year I netted $1,700 
but it's going to be a lot less this year. I’ve 
got $400 due the first of the year on a tractor 
Thought last spring. Can you tell me where 
Tm going to get $400?” 

me certainly will contend that these 
are young, inexperienced operators. 

A teport on 135 of the best farm operators 
in southwestern Minnesota in 1956 shows 
that the top 35.averaged a net profit of more 
than $9,000 while the bottom 35 lost an 
average of about $650. — 

A 57-year-old farmer says “this and 1932 

_Worst periods in my 35 years of 

. £ {m not ss bad of now as in 1992, 
Vv : 

hae © made good money and I still 

“But I'm not making any money now. I’m 
to say I don’t owe anybody a 
that’s saying a lot.” 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune of February 
6, 1958] 
Grow or: Dre—Rvurat RESIDENTS ASK WHY 
Is THE FARMER QUITTING His Farm? 


(Fourth in Series) 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


What kind of farmer is quitting the soil 
in the current economic squeeze? 

You hear a hundred different stories as 
you move across rural Minnesota. 

A county agent speaks: “What rises to the 
top of the milk bottle and tries to get. out 
first? The cream. That’s pretty well true 
of the young farmers in this area.” 

A smalltown businessman: “We’ve got a 
lot of these birds who are just discovering 
that you can’t spend half of every day in 
the pool hall and still make money on a farm. 
They. deserve to be run out of business.” 

A banker: “Of course the adjustment is 
painful, and it has hurt some businesses, 
but this is part of the price you pay for 
progress. When we get rid of our poor farm 
operators, as we seem to be doing, then 
there'll be enough farm income to go around 
among the good operators and they can have 
a decent standard of living.” 

A cattle farmer: “Most of these guys you 
hear about are the strict grain farmers. If 
you ask me, they’re asking for trouble. These 
are the kind of guys who want to work from 
April to November and then close down their 
farms so they can go to Florida for the 
winter.” 

This kind of talk, much of it emotional 
and bitter, goes on almost endlessly in our 
communities of less than 2,500 population 
where there is no industrial payroll and the 
livelihood of townspeople is tied to the well- 
being of the farmer. 

These are the places where the farm 
problem becomes a human problem and not 
just. economic policy. In these places—un- 
like our bigger towns and cities—the question 
of which farmer is quitting and why goes to 
the heart of community survival. 

Even though some residents still are mak- 
ing prosperous livings, growing numbers of 
people in these small rural communities have 
sensed that, in the face of a complex social 
and economic revolution in agriculture, the 
time has come to ask some soul-searching 
questions about our rural areas. 

Now, just what kind of farmer is leaving 
these areas? 

I talked to some farmers who are quitting 
and to many men who have become part- 
time farmers. They fit almost every category 
imaginable. Young Gil Moore started on a 
shoestring and failed because they don’t seem 
to make shoestring strong enough to get 
people going in farming these days. 

But Stephen Groebner of Clara City is no 
shoestring operator. This 41-year-old man 
had been farming for 19 years, and he has 
seen some mighty good years. 

When I found Groebner, though, he was 
bending over a welder’s torch under a big 
sign announcing his availability to repair the 
tools of other farmers. He had decided it 
no longer was wise for him to farm his 240 
acres. 

“Why are you quitting?” I asked Groebner. 

“Nothing complicated about it,” he said. 
“The overhead has just gotten so dog- 
gone high that I can’t make it any more.” 

“You mean you didn’t make money last 
year on 240 acres?” 

“If I broke even last year, that was it.” 

Groebner was a diversified farmer who 
had milk cows and some cattle and grew 
corn, beans, oats, and barley. People around 
Clara City call him a hard worker and good 
farmer. 

Yet, over the objections of his wife and 
~ of his six children, Groebner is giving 
t up. 

“Today many farmers are borrowing from 
year to year, just living from one loan to 
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the next,” he said. “I was going that way 
fast, so I figured I’d get out before it was 
too late. 

“The farm situation has been going back- 
ward for the last few years—going backward 
a lot faster than it went forward in the war 
years. If it keeps on like this, in a few 
years there will be no farmers left. They 
just can’t hold out. 

“And if they keep Benson in there much 
longer we'll think we're all crazy; in fact 
we'll know we are.” 

A few miles from Clara City is a little 
town called Maynard. People there wili 
tell you in no uncertain terms that some 
mighty good men are being squeezed off the 
farm. Not just good farmers, but good 
citizens. 

Bernard Mertz served on the Maynard 
School Board for 3 years and was highly 
respected in the area. Farming just didn’t 
pay for him, so he went to Oregon. 

The school board lost another farmer, 
Warren Heen, who has moved to what he 
hopes will be a more profitable area. 

What, or whom, do the people in our rural 
areas blame for this situation? 

Groebner singled out today’s No. 1 villain, 
Ezra Benson, who has been portrayed as @ 
sort of agricultural Lon Chaney-Bela Lugosi- 
Boris Karloff rolled into one. Sixty percent 
of Minnesota farmers would like to see Ben- 
son replaced, according to the Minnesota poll, 

Twenty-six percent of the farmers thought 
Benson should stay, and 14 percent had no 
opinion. 

Still, big city labor unions are blamed by 
a large number of farmers and small town 
residents. 

“Big business” and the Republican party 
in general come in for sharp criticism. 

But very few people blame the agricul- 
tural revolution, the fact that people who 
live in the rural areas have not changed 
either their outlook or their economies 
enough to cope with present-day pressures. 

“Most people around here figure they can 
change governments easier than they can 
change themselves,” said a weekly news- 
paver editor. 

The bitterness toward Benson involves 
more than the level of price supports. There 
is a deep undercurrent of feeling that he 
wants to force “the little guy” out of farm- 
ing, that he believes a “free market” and 
“free enterprise” can work only if farm op- 
erators are big and more efficient. 

“Every year the farm program is getting 
worse,” a Redwood county farmer said. “I 
tell you, a depression is edging up to us in 
a different direction. 

“What’s the difference between a de- 
pression and now? I just broke even then 
and that’s what I’m doing now. 

“My dad was a strong Republican, but you 
just can’t get away from it: they’re for the 
moneyed man.” 

“I was a Republican for 24 straight years, 
but if I live to be 100 I’ll never be one again,” 
said another farmer. 

Does this constant outpouring of anti- 
Benson talk have deep political repercus- 
sions? Is it sweeping away the underpin- 
nings of conservative, capitalist “rugged in- 
dividualism’’? 

N. A. Leuther, president of the Wanda 
State bank and a Republican for years, said: 

“We've been rapping the administration 
pretty hard. Humpnrey (Senator HuBERT) 
says it may be too late already. I think he’s 
right. I never voted for Humpnrey the first 
time. Well, you live and learn.” 

Al Lieser, Clara City restaurant man, fig- 
ures the big trouble with the country now- 
adays is that “the big guy gets everything. 
It seems the bankers want it that way. 

“They’re chasing the little guy off the farm, 
running the little guy out of business. 

“We got 3 years to go with this bunch and 
that can be awfully long. Everybody ought 
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to know who the GOP’s for now—the rich 


guy. 

“The guy who’s got money can make bar- 
rels of it mow. He can grab the little guy’s 
farm at a pretty good price. 

“Pretty soon we’ll all be working for one 
firm. Then what’ve we got? Slavery. Just 
like Russia. Chasing the little man off the 
farm can ruin our country faster than any- 
thing else.” 

Theodore Kuehl, Lamberton banker, con- 
cedes that hostility toward Benson will hurt 
the GOP some in Redwood County, but he 
said, “It will go GOP, but by a slimmer 
margin.” 

“Lots of farmers do a lot of howling, but 
they're basically Republican,” Kuehl ex- 
plained. “These people are pretty close to 
the soil. 

“Ike made a mistake to keep Benson,” the 
banker agreed, “but it’s silly to say this is 
the end of the small town. That’s hysterical. 
This will nevre fold up and be a desert. 

“We've got good land here and people just 
aren't going to run away from that.” 

Kuehl refers to the voting record to show 
that the political rebellion just hasn’t taken 
place. In 1952, Ike got 7,093 votes to Steven- 
son’s 2,695 in Redwood County. By 1954, 
when the farm cry was in full swing, the 
senatorial contest found Val Bjornson get- 
ing 6,338 votes to 3,886 for Humphrey. In 
1956, Ike still carried the county, 5,956 to 
3,039 for Stevenson. 

No doubt about it, the world’s greatest 
capitalists live in our rural Midwest. Free 
enterprise is a religion with them, even 
though they may disagree violently as to 
what free enterprise is. . 

I heard many people curse socialism and 
mollycoddle policies in Washington even as 
they bemoaned the fact that there never has 
been a farm program to help the little guy. 
One man spent an hour cursing creeping 
socialism and then said he felt Government 
loans and subsidies ought to be limited to 
$25,000 for any one operation so the little 
farmer will have a chance. 

Why the seeming paradox? These greatest 
lovers of capitalism cannot escape feeling 
that something about that system is cheating 
rural society. 

Many say this something is organized 
labor. No one speaks of labor unions with 
more wrath than a farmer who is convinced 
that lazy. men seeking something for noth- 
ing have driven up prices on items the farmer 
must buy, thus producing the fatal economic 
squeeze. 

“Drove up to Minneapolis-Moline the other 
day and do you know it took 6 men 3 hours 
to load what 1 farmhand could have loaded 
in half an hour?” said one farmer. 

The manager of the only unionized firm 
in town spoke up, shocking several others 
present with a mild defense of unions: 

“God knows I don’t advocate them. They 
can be a real pain in the neck; try to run the 
company if you let them. 

“But I'd be a liar if I told you our men goof 
off. They know they are paid well—better 
than anybody else in town—and they work 
for it. 

“Beyond that, they keep us on our toes. 
Without that union you get slovenly, because 
it’s easy to telephone a worker on Sunday 
night and tell him to do an emergency job. 

“But when that overtime pay is staring 
you in the face you find a way to make emer- 
gencies occur during regular time.” 

One farmer nodded his head. “Lord knows 
we don’t need any more unions in this town,” 
he said, “but I reckon we can’t blame the 
unions for fighting for more money—just be- 
cause we farmers are too dumb to get to- 
gether and get ours.” 

“Yes, it isn’t just the unions,” said.a busi- 
messman, “What everybody's scared to bring 
into the open in these small towns is that 
in every one of them, 2 or 3 people control 
the economy, 
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“It’s not good for any community to let 
1 or 2 men hold dictator's powers, to hold 
life and death power over every farmer or 
small-business man in town,” he asserted. ~ 

(The implied charge here, which I was to 
have spelled out in many , is that*a 
few people controlling some communities 
have kept industry out “because they didn’t 
want any newcomers rocking the boat.”’) 

The manager who has just defended his 
union leaps erect: 

“Sure we know it’s not right. But we've 
had that problem as long as there’s been a 
capitalist society. And, if you ask me, I get 
plumb scared when people start taiking 
about spreading the wealth s0 a few people 
won’t have control. ‘ 

“You start talking about spréading the 
wealth and that smacks of socialism or com- 
munism. God knows there’s nothing worse 
than socialism and communism.” 

“Communism, my eye;” argues a farmer 
who rattles an editorial from the Willmar 
Tribune. “It’s like O. B. (Auguston) says 
here: ‘the big-business boys are out to kill 
off the family farm.’ 

“The guys who control the wealth have 
stacked the deck against us little guys.. Un- 
til that situation is changed there'll be noth- 
ing but sadness for country people.” 

You interrupt with information that some 
agricultural experts advocate a program to 
save the family farm, but that they say this 
is possible on a practical basis only if the 
Nation adopts a strong system of land 
control. 

“Land control?” The farmer's back 
stiffens. He is a capitalist, a free enterpriser 
again. He is violently independent. 

“No bureaucrat’s going to tell me when to 
chop weeds,” he said, 





Will Congress Dare? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
since the beginning of this session of 
Congress two questions most commonly 
asked are: 

First, “Will Congress pass any neces- 
sary remedial labor legislation to pro- 
tect the individual worker from the 
labor bosses?” 

The second most frequently asked 
question. being: “Will the big labor 
bosses set their own house in order?” 

Recently there appeared in the Eco- 
nomic Council Letter an article about 
Walter Reuther and other major labor 
problems. With all the millions that 
Reuther has under his control, I have 
often wondered why he does not buy 
one of the automobile companies and 
start manufacturing automobiles—since 
from all his statements he knows all the 
answers. , 

He often boasts of how the interna- 
tional unions invest their moneys. Cer- 
tainly if there is 25 percent after taxes 
that can be divided by the automobile 
manufacturers as he says in his proposal 
to them—this should be a good invest- 
ment for the CIO millions in cash. 

I submit herewith an article that is 
propounded to the Congress. Will Con- 
gress Dare? I think the answer is quite 








evident. 
political power. 
questions is ‘‘No.” 
The article is as follows: * 
Wt Concress Dare? bi 


The administration’s plan for “reforming” 
lawless unionism, as outlined to Congress 
January 23, avoids the real issu: 
sion if a free society. rs 

Instead of taking away the union bosses 
license to exact tribute for the citizen's basic 
and inalienable right to work—his right to 
join or not to join a union—the Eisenhower. 
Mitchell proposal would make unioneering. 


The answer to both 


“honest” by still more acts of Congress — 
sympathetically administered at taxpayers | 


expense by a vastly expanded Federal bu. 
reaucracy. 


The first step in that expansion would be: / 


for Congress to create a new office—a “Com. 


missioner of Labor Reports” appointed by 


the President with advice and consent of the 
Senate. This new bureaucrat would require 
a flock of new job-holders to police thou- 
sands of local unions. 

But the strangling “power” of inflationary 
unionism, which the Presidential message 
says has been “abused,” would not be im- 
paired. The Administration’s proposed rem- 
edies treat only symptoms; they do not at- 
tack the root of the disease. 

Dishonest accounting, falsification of 
union reports to the Government, and out- 
right theft of union funds would be penal- 
ized. Honest election of union officials by 
secret ballot. At least every 4 years, is 
proposed. In some cases tax exempt pri 
leges for unions would be withdrawn. But 
nothing in the Eisenhower-Mitchell plan 
would lessen_the power of government-fos- 
tered unionism to compel workers to pay 
tribute or lose their jobs. <a 

Nothing in the Eisenhower-Mitchell for- 
mula would revive the right of the minority 
or the right of an individual worker to bar- 
gain directly with the employer. This 
fundamental right is denied them under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, as it was by the com- 
munist-inspired Wagner Act. 

In short, Ike delivered. He lent the pres- 
tige of the Presidential office to the promises 


made by his Secretary of Labor, James P. - 


Mitchell, to the AFL-CIO conclave in Atlan- 
tic City last December 5. 

Mitchell’s career has been built on his 
friendship for unionism. He assured the 
bosses of “big labor”—the biggest untaxed - 
and ted of all businesses * * * the 
business of “organizing” and collecting, & 
in 1957, some $620,000,000 a year in union 
dues—that sa 

“This administration will not recommend 
any changes in the Taft-Hartley Act having 
to do with the right of a union and an em 
ployer to enter into a voluntary on 
which provides for union security. In short, 
we will not recommend a so-called nation® 
right-to-work law and we will oppose 
legislation if it is proposed.” 

In the language of the labor monopolists, 
“union security” means compulsory ma 
bership. Without compulsion, as in @ 
closed shop or the union shop, they ™ 
unionism cannot be sold. “Union 
means a full treasury for hiring “goons” 
kill or maim any who will not knucs 
down; and money to hire “organizers 
pay union bosses’ salaries, some up to 
000 a year plus unlimited expense 4 

“Union security” means $5,000,000 
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The union bosses have the | 
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now, and as the Teamsters’ earlier boss sug- 
when building tht racket-ridden ag- 
tion into the “world’s biggest union,” 

Figures tell part of the story. The na- 
tional industrial conference board assembled 
data in 1955 and again in 1957. There are 
now headquartered in the United States 191 
national and international unions to which 
Amerioan workers pay tribute. They have a 
declared membership of 18,363,692. Of this 
total, approximately 17.4 million are in the 
United States; a small minority in Canada. 

Average prescribed minimum monthly 
dues are $2.81, making the combined unions’ 

income from dues alone not less than 
9619,590,968 a year. Initiation fees—many 
up to $250—and fines and. assessments, not 
reported, swell by some millions more the 
total annual take of the union monopoly, 
(See typical initiation fee at end of article.) 

Of the grand total membership, the AFL- 
CIO, before expelling teamstérs, claimed 
17,024,555 and the so-called independent 

’ ynions 1,339,137. : 

Has the United States Congress the cour- 
age to attack this evil giant at the source of 
its power? ; 

News stories and editorials in metropolitan 
dailies suggest that Congress will talk much 
and do little, or nothing, about the corrup- 
tion, racketeering, and abuse of trust and 
power mentioned in the Eisenhower-Mitchell 
message. Some will wonder why, as stated 
in the message, it should be a function of 
the Federal Government to maintain the 
integrity of trade unionism. Some will asso- 
ciate the Eisenhower-Mitchell reference to 
working people associating voluntarily to im- 
prove their status with the recurring acts 
of strike violence, sabotage, boycott, acid- 
blinding, and murder which are still com- 
monplace. What is voluntary about mem- 
bership in a union which the worker hates 
but joins in order to keep a job? 

The Eisenhower-Mitchell messages justi- 
fies the misgivings of members of the Na- 
tional Economic Council who, in an open 
letter to President Eisenhower, September 
15, 1953, appealed for leadership to deprive 
union bosses of their monopoly power rather 
than to let the party in power become the 
party of appeagement. 

UNIONISM A BLIGHT, NOT A BLESSING 


Since 1953 there has been a steadily rising 
tide of public fear and distrust of unbridled 
unionism and, with greater insight, courage 
in individuals and civic groups to challenge 
the half-truths and falsehoods used by union 
propagandists and demagogues to bolster up 
the cause of big labor. ¢ 

Especially noteworthy is the open letter of 
Dr, Neil Carothers, dean emeritus of the 
School of Business Administration of Lehigh 
University. It was published by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle in New York 


That eminent Lehigh economist told Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the “simple, indisputable 
facts about wages”—which probably never 
oe the President’s desk. We have space 

or only brief excerpts from the Ca- 
Tothers Satter 
“When a small minority of workers are 
by law to set their wages by force, 
the altomatic process of economic better- 
Ment is crippled. The higher wages, not 
_ ‘armed by productivity, cause an unnatural 
inerease in costs and in prices. Sales are 
they would have been. Employ- 
Ment is less than it would have been, * * * 
“The net results of raised by force 
(1) an unnatural rise in the cost of liv- 
or all the public, (2) reduced employ- 
deepens ie NO ootse th 
on for outside the 
ry.” 65 

the policy of AFL craft unions 
tastic wage rates by the closed 
op monopoly, Dr. Carothers told 

Eisenhower: s 


ges 
re 


Hf 
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, .“These unions have been a major injury 
to American economic progress. The pecu- 
liarly indefensible union shop is warmly sup- 
ported by your Secretary of Labor. 

“Not many unions have as yet been able to 
obtain a stranglehold through the union 
shop, and the major instrument of forced 
wage increases is the strike. A strike is a 
legal license granted. by Federal law to a 
union—a license to stop production, to 
bankrupt an enterprise, to destroy the sav- 
ings of investors, to throw thousands of 
workers out of work, and to prevent the 
public from obtaining the necessities of life. 
It is a legal permit to paralyze transporta- 
tion, to close public utilities, to stop produc- 
tion of defense materials in time of war, to 
prevent families from burying their dead. 

“Strikes are almost universally accompa- 
nied by illegal picketing, illegal boycotts, 
violence, and crime. This violence is almost 
completely ignored by legislatures and seldom 
punished by the courts. Thus a strike is a 
permit to make war on the public.” 

National Economic Council publications 
have stated time and again that there is no 
such thing as a “right” to strike. Dr. 
Carothers told the President: 

“There is no such right. The right of every 
worker to quit his job, to resign, is one of 
the basic liberties of mankind, a precious 
thing. The so-called right to strike is an 
entirely different thing. It is a legal right 
to inflict injury on an employer with im- 
punity, while forcing him to hold the job for 
the employee. * * * 

“A few powerful unions have raised their 
wages to abnormal levels, at the expense of 
all other wage earners. Total wages would 
be higher today, and group rates would be 
fairer if there had never been a strike for 
higher wages. Unions have lowered total 
wages.” 

ANOTHER AUTHORITY CONCURS 

The Lehigh economist’s conclusions parallel 
the statistical studies published many times 
by an equally eminent economic authority, 
Dr. Willford I. King, economics professor 
emeritus of New York University and con- 
sultant to the Committee for Constitutional 
Government. Dr. King has charted proof 
that the total of all employees’ share in 
the output of American industry has re- 
mained practically constant through the 
years, despite strikes and growing power of 
unions. American workers, says Dr. King, 
would be better off today if there had been 
no strikes, no unions, because wages would 
have risen and hours of work would have 
fallen automatically as productivity of labor 
increased with more capital supplying better 
tools. 

Dr. Carothers summed up his argument for 
President Eisenhower: 

“In practice a minority of workers are 
given by law a license to prey on the public. 
The result is a forced wage increase for a 
few, not earned by productivity. Such wages 
reduce total wages, lower the standard of 
living, and create unending inflation. -The 
chief victims are the helpless groups in our 
society, the nonunion majority of wage- 
earners, the old, the retired pensioners, the 
white collar classes, and Government em- 
ployees.” 

Believing that no thoroughgoing reform is 
politically possible now, Dr. Carothers 
recommended to President Eisenhower that 
he ask Co to pass immediately an 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act to pro- 
hibit for 3 years any strike for higher wages. 
Nothing more: 

Such legislation, he told the President, 
would permit wages to rise, “chiefly among 
lower-paid workers. Employers, free to base 
wages. on the value of the workers, would 
voluntarily grant increases. Industry would 
make a great surge forward. The inflation- 
ary tide would not be haltéd, but it would 
be slowed. * * * If strikes for higher wages 
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are not suspended at this time, we are going 
to have a tragic depression.” 


AND STILL MORE REUTHERISM 


Looming behind the prospect of “a tragic 
depression” stands the adroitest manipula- 
tor in the organizing business—the same 
Walter Reuther who came back from his 
youthful sojourn in Russia advising his 
friends to build “a Soviet America.’ 

Already Reuther has started collecting a 
$50 million war chest for a prolonged strike 
this year to enforce his present demand for 
higher wages and a share of the profits of 
the automobile manufacturers—a share of 
the profits, not of the losses. His profit- 
sharing suggestion is not new—except 
among union bosses who traditionally have 
been against it. Thousands of employers 
have practiced it and generally have enjoyed 
more stable employee relations—but not 
Reuther’s kind of sharing. 

In other areas also the strike fever is 
spreading dangerously—as reported by acid- 
blinded Victor Riesel in his “inside labor” 
column of January 24. Strikes are likely te 
stop missile’ production. But a day earlier 
Mr. Riesel told his nationwide readers that 
the AFL-CIO bosses have paid $25,000 for 
a public relations survey that turned out so 
disappointing to them that only a few 
higher-ups of big labor had been allowed to 
see it. It showed, wrote Mr. Riesel, not 
only fear but distrust of unions and some 
hatred so intense that the possibility of 
unionizing Southern industry is almost nil. 





As charted in the conference board’s sur- 
vey, initiation fees are determined in some 
cases by local unions, some by the parent 
unions. They range from no set amount te 
as much as $500. Here are a few examples: 

Actors equity $100, screen actors $200, agri- 
cultural workers $2 to $10, airline pilots $25 
to $200, automobile workers $5 to $15, boiler- 
makers $15 to $150, bricklayers $25 to $150, 
broadcast employees $25. 

Carpenters $10 to $125, hod carriers $5 to 
$50, longshoremen (independent) $50, long- 
shoremen (international) $10 minimum, 
marine engineers $250, United Mine Workers 
$50, Newspaper Guild $1 to $10, plumbers 
$20, American Radio Association $500. 

Railway and steamship clerks $7.50, rubber 
workers two times regular monthly dues, 
which are $2.75 minimum, $4.50 maximum, 
sleeping-car porters $25, steelworkers $5, 
stonecutters $75, transport workers $5 to 
$25, typographical union locals determine 
amount, plus $20 to $35 going to parent 
union’s treasury, upholsterers $25 maximum, 
no minimum, 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcogD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 
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The Space Age’s Chalienge to Engineers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress prepared by me for delivery at a 
meeting of the Chattanooga Engineers 
Club on the occasion of the inauguration 
of National Engineers’ Week in Chatta- 
nooga. Incidentally, because of trans- 
portation difficulties I was unable to be 
present to deliver the address in person. 
I believe my remarks may be of interest. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue SPACE AGE’Ss CHALLENGE TO ENGINEERS 


(Speech prepared for delivery by Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
before the Chattanooga Engineers Club 
luncheon, Monday noon, February 17, 1958, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to have the 
opportunity to come down from Washington 
to help you inaugurate Engineer Week in the 
Chattanooga area. All over the country en- 
gineers will be having meetings like this one 
this week. These observances will do a lot 
to help the general public understand the 
contributions which engineering is making 
and has made in the development of our 
country. They will help point out some of 
the paths toward the future. That future, 
as we all know now and as some learned very 
suddenly, is greatly dependent on the engi- 
heers we have now and the training and 
character of the engineers we have in the 
future. 

After returning from a visit to the Soviet 
and behind the Iron Curtain 2 years ago, I 
discussed the need for improved scientific 
and technical education and training in 
America. I came back from Russia greatly 
impressed with the engineering and scien- 
tific achievements I saw there. I was even 
more impressed by the serious purpose with 
which the Soviet Union was going about the 
job of training its scientists, its engineers, 
and technical people. 

I said then that since it required a good 
many years to start at scratch and turn out 
these highly equipped and trained people, we 
had better get started if we wanted the 
United States to stay at the top of scientific 
and technical progress. 

I proposed then that we set up a system of 
Scholarships for able students and that we 
Provide laboratory and scientific and tech- 
nical equipment to schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities engaged in such education and 
’ I have to report that such talk 
hen fell on deaf ears. It is only now in the 
light of the success of the Soviet Union in 
Putting an artificial object in orbit around 

world, and what that feat told us about 


| the progress of missile development in that 


powerful nation, that we have fully awak- 
ened to the challenge, , 
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I am going to say now, and I will refer to it 
again a little later on, that in our desire to 
have more engineers, more scientists, more 
technicians, we must not forget that our 
basic need now and in the future is for 
quality in these fields. Qantity we need, but 
quality is vital. 

It is obvious that we do not now have the 
quality of engineering, scientific and 
technical personnel we need. Nearly every 
Sunday I notice page after page of adver- 
tisements in the New York Times from cor- 
porations appealing for engineers of many 
kinds. 

We know today that progress in many 
fields is being delayed because of a lack of 
qualified technical personnel. Even where 
we are making progress, the speed of that 
progress is being slowed down by the lack of 
men and women highly trained in new fields. 

One of the causes of our shortage is that 
during the depression years engineers were 
hard put to find a job of any kind. Some 
engineers at least, left the profession en- 
tirely. I doubt that many engineers in those 
days would have encouraged their sons to 
enter the field. If it had not been for the 
various public-works programs undertaken 
in that era—and I must say that the public 
works of that period were one of the finest 
investments the people of this country ever 

em gen would have suffered 

uch more. But the fact remains that we 
are now paying the price for our lack of 
progress in engineering and technical edu- 
cation in that period. 

World War II also slowed down engineer- 
ing and scientific education, although the 
armed services then and now have had far- 
sighted training programs for their special 
needs. 

The GI bill and the education it made 
possible for millions of young veterans is 
what has saved us now. The cost seemed 
high at the time to many people, but it 
accomplished two things in this field for 
which we have every reason to be grateful. 
It provided engineering and scientific train- 
ing for thousands of young men to whom 
such education would not otherwise have 
been available. The influx of so many stu- 
dents revitalized our colleges and universi- 
ties in unmistakable fashion. 

If it had not been for the GI bill we would 
have been much further behind the Soviet 
Union in scientific and engineering progress 
than we are today. 

It took two sputniks to wake America up 
to our needs in education. We do not want 
to ape the Soviet educational system, but we 
do want to look at our methods. We are 
taking a critical look. We are asking our- 
selves whether the kind of educational sys- 
tem we have developed in this country is 
going to be good enough for the future. 

We are asking whether at the very base of 
our educational system we are using the right 
methods. Are we teaching our children as 
effectively as possible to read, to communi- 
cate, to reason? 

This is a good thing and perhaps every 
generation or so we ought to give our whole 
educational system a good, critical study 
from bottom to top. 

Because they can change fastest, our uni- 
versities are already changing their courses 
in scientific and engineering education. 
Some of them are dropping some of their 
shop-work type programs and substituting 

more training in advanced theory. That is 


all to the good. It will take more time and 
trouble and thought to change the far bigger 
educational system of which our universities 
are the apex. Both as engineers and citizens 
you should have a part in bringing about 
those changes. 

We have done a lot of talking about Fed- 
eral assistance to education in the past but 
we have not done much about it. The need 
for scientific and technical training is now 
so clear that at least in that field the Federal 
Government is certain to provide financial 
help. 

President Eisenhower has sent to the Con- 
gress a program which includes a system of 
granting scholarships in the fields of engi- 
neering, science, and the like. The aim is in 
the right direction, but the plan has Been 
opposed by many people as being too small to 
fit the magnitude of the problem. 

Senator Lister HILL, the distinguished and 
able Senator from our sister State of Ala- 
bama, is chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. He and his com- 
mittee have studied this matter for a long 
time. As a result Senator Hitz has intro- 
duced a bill which would provide a program 
about five times as large as that of the Presi- 
dent. I have confidence in the judgment of 
that committee and I am sure that after 
thorough hearings they will recommend a 
bill that is both practical and capable of 
enactment into law. 

It is too early to forecast the exact nature 
and extent of the program which will be en- 
acted, but there will be a bill passed at this 
session. By the opening of the school ses- 
sion next fall I hope it will be fully operative 

Although I believe Federal aid is essential 
in this area of education, Federal aid is not 
going to solve the problem. I said earlier 
that there was something which I believe 
you can do as citizens and as professional 
engineers to see to it that this new program 
works. 

I think more counseling would be helpful 
early in the educational process. It is not 
very helpful or stimulating to a student who 
inquires why he takes mathematics and to 
be informed that the purpose is to find the 
answers. 

There is no question but that we are 
lagging in the field of mathematics. Perhaps 
our teaching methods are sometimes not 
adequate. Yet I would like to know how 
often an effort is made to explain the worth 
and importance of mathematics to our stu- 
dents. If it served no other purpose, the 
study of mathematics improves the mind 
in exactly the same way that physical exer- 
cise makes muscles grow strong. But who 
tells the students. 

If we wish to encourage able and apt stu- 
dents to prepare for the study of engineer- 
ing, I believe it would be very helpful if 
arrangements could be made for members 
of your organizations to go to junior and 
senior high schools and talk to interested 
students about engineering. I think you 
who are practicing engineers can tell these 
students more effectively than anyone else 
what it is that a student must do to become 
@ successful engineer. 

I feel sure that the schools of this area 
weuld wholeheartedly welcome such visits 
from you and the counseling that, out of 
your own experience you can give best. 

It well might be that arrangements could 
be made for field trips for interested students 
to see at first hand the contribution which 
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engineering makes to the progress of man- 
kind. 

I would like to see the engineers of this 
area pioneer in such a program. I would like 
to think that scientists and organizations 
of professional groups would soon go along 
with you in similar programs. 

The dynamo of Dixie has plenty of engi- 
neers in all categories to get such a program 
started. It has plenty of engineering works 
cf all kinds which would interest students. 

I would be hopeful that if such a program 
went well it could be a pattern for engineer- 
ing groups all over the United States. 

I think that any high-school teacher will 
tell you that most students are willing to 
learn everything about subjects which inter- 
est them deeply. I expect that some of the 
members of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers might be astonished by what some 
of our youngsters know about souping up an 
old car. If some of the mental energy went 
into the classes of skills and knowledge 
which the Nation needs now and will need 
so much more in the future, we would be 
well on the way to the soliition of our prob- 
lems. 

I would like to say also that I would 
hope that if such a program could be or- 
ganized, that the rural schools will not be 
neglected. 

These fields ought to attract our best 
minds. As a matter of fact many fields are 
becoming so technical and complicated that 
only the best minds, highly trained, will be 
able to cope with them. 

Engineers are already coping with rockets 
to the moon and problems of reaching be- 
yond the moon. Others are working with 
scientists in the effort to control the forces 
of hydrogen fusion for the good of mankind. 
Yesterday’s science fiction has become to- 
day’s actuality. 

On the basis of recent accomplishments, 
we can certainly expect more breakthroughs 
in the limits of man’s knowledge and in his 
ability to control the conditions of life. 

I think when we talk to the younger gen- 
eration about the need for scientists, and 
particularly the need for more study of 
mathematics that we ought to tell them that 
all of these stupendous advances began with 
a few solitary men whose only tools were a 
pencil and a piece of paper. 

It was the knowledge of mathematics and 
physics applied to that paper—or maybe it 
was.a blackboard—which told us that nuclear 
fission and fusion were possible. We learned 
that it could be done. Once we know that 
fact, the engineers can take over. 


Our future is to a large extent in the 
hands of our scientists, our engineers, and 
our technical people. Our reliance on them 
will grow in the future. These fields must 
attract many of the best young minds of to- 
day and tomorrow. In order to do so we 
must see that all these fields obtain their 
proper due in public esteem and in profes- 
sional rewards. 

The world of tomorrow is the world of sci- 
ence. Brainpower can not be overestimated. 
A man, with an idea, can change the balance 
of power among nations. The scientists and 
the engineers have had vast effects on foreign 
policy. Thus far, their effarts are largely 
regarded as balancing striking power among 
nations, but through achievements such as 
the possible conversion of sea water into pot- 
able water they might instead make the world 
bloom for peace. 

Mankind has reached out so fast and so 
far that we can only dimly perceive the shape 
of the future. The more we learn, the furthtr 
mankind’s horizons stretch. Today the fu- 
ture, if we can only control the destructive 
forces loose in the world, seems limitiess. 

As the world’s science and move 
forward and upward and outward, engineer- 
ing must and will keep pace. There will 
be calls madé on the engineers in the future 
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which today we can only dream about. But 
wherever mankind progresses, the engineer 
will be keeping pace. For wherever man 
goes in the future, it is going to take an 
engineer to get him there. 





National Beauty Salon Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, during 
the week of February 9, in more than 
900 cities throughout our Nation, mem- 
bers of the National Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists Association, visited over 
2,000 institutions and gave about 300,000 
free beauty treatments. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement I pre- 
pared on the subject be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


‘4 STATEMENT By SENATOR CURTIS 


In these days of world tensions, conflicts, 
mistrust, and misgiving, it is refreshing to 
look at some of the good things we have 
in our country, some of the neighbor 
things that the people of our land do to 
make this a Nation of which we are proud. 

I have in mind the hairdressers and cos- 
metologists of our Nation. 

They have set aside the week of February 
9 as National Beauty Salon Week and have 
made it an occasion for charitable service in 
many institutions, including hospitals, 
homes for the aged, and homes for the 
orphaned. 

In more than 900 cities throughout our 
Nation, smalitowns, large metropolitan cities, 
rural areas, these Americans, members of 
the National Hairdressers and Cosmetologists 
Association, are visiting more than 2,000 in- 
stitutions to give some 300,000 free beauty 
treatments to patients and inmates, to the 
women and young girls who cannot go to a 
beauty salon. Included are the wards of 
many of our veterans hospitals where many 
of the gallant women who served our coun- 
try still remain. 

I would like to point out that these beauty 
visits have been going on for many years, 
since National Beauty Salon Week was first 
observed 8 years ago. Since then thousands 
upon thousands of women who cannot go to 
a beauty salon have been able to receive the 
best possible beauty care that can be given. 
You all know that a beauty salon is a very 
small business, many of them are owned 
by women who are the sole support of their 
families. They do not have much money, 
but they do have talent and they give of it 
and their time. Some of them call it a 
time tithe, a tenth of their time to people 
who are less fortunate than they are. This 
is a noble example for us all. I want to call 
your attention to an editorial in the Fari- 
bault (Minn.) Daily News about this won- 
derful work: 

“BEAUTY CARE WITH A HEART 

“It’s the kind, unexpected, thoughtful 
gestures of people toward others which dis- 
tinguish America from other nations as a 
country with a soul.’ 

“Comments similar to this are made fre- 
quently by Europeans (not all Europeans 
are United States critics) when they note 
that Americans, for the most part, like to 
do ‘out of the ordinary’ things for others. 









February 17 


“Just such a gesture was made this weg, 
by members of the Riverside Hairstyle Yni 
as a special feature of their observance of 
National Beauty Salon Week, February 10-47 

“On Monday local beauty salons wer 
closed as the operators, members of the 
Riverside Unit, went to the Faribault Stat 
School and Hospital to give special 
care to women residents of the school, A 
total of 534 haircuts were given by the 
beauty operators and the thoughtful gesture 
was deeply appreciated by the gratefy 
residents. : 

“Every person likes to feel well groomed. 
The lift in personal feeling and attitude has 
been described by some of the recipients of 
the special beauty treatment as a new: lease 
on life. 

“Northfield members of the Riverside Unit 
also spent Tuesday giving permanents, 
shampoos, and waves at their shops to 
girls from the grade schools. At Owatonna 
girls of the State school there were given 
special beauty care. 

“The beauty business has grown by leaps 
and bounds in a comparatively short time 
into one of the Nation’s leading busines 
industries. 


“Riverside Hairstyle Unit operators are to 
be commended for displaying, while they 
observe the objectives of National Beauty 
Salon Week, thoughfulness for ’ 
through their novel and helpful project.” 

And I submit that we salute the hair. 
dressers and cosmetologists of our Nation, 
and extend to them our best wishes for their 
observance of their celebration with special 
mention to a native Nebraskan, Mr. Nathan 
E. Jacobs of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., who 
created this activity 8 years ago; and to Mr, 
Philip Parker of Gary, Ind., the national 
president of NHCA; and Mr. Max Kuck of 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., the national chair- 
man of the week. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


_ Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1958, Americans of Lithuanian 
ancestry will be remembering a once joy- 
ous occasion of 40 years ago when 4 
group of patriots proclaimed the decla- 
ration of independence of Lithuania. 
This once-known freedom did not come 
easy. Only through struggle, 
and bloodshed did Lithuania regain is 
right to live as a free nation. 
this was a repetition of the history mate 
by our own Colonies which culminated 
with the Declaration of Independence 
the United States. : 
For more than two decades Lithuania 
grew in stature. Major progress Ws 
made in agriculture and industry. 2 
March 1939 this hard-fought freedom 


came to anend. Today Lithuania isa 


enslaved nation ruled by a puppet g0V- 
ernment. Her people are scatter 
throughout slave-labor camps of Europ? 
and the wastes of Siberia. 

The United States has not recognize 
the absorption of Lithuania, and # 
Voice of America, broadcasts inform the 
people of Lithuania of the fact that thelf 


others 
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ontinuing their fight through the sponsorship of 47 other Members of this body. The portion of this Department of Agri- 
- Week are © ican Lithuanian organiza- As a member of the Committee on Agricul- culture Livestock and Poultry Inventory as 
> Unit many Amer * ture, a cosponsor of S. 2861, and being vitally issued last Friday noon relating to sheep 
Ice of tions. , interested in the sheep industry, I was pres- numbers is obvious proof.that the National 
10-17, On this the 40th anniversary of the ont at the hearing. Wool Act of 1954 is doing what Congress 
were Lithuanian declaration of independence At the time of that hearing, the Depart- intended for it todo. I include these refer- 
f the the freedom-loving Americans of Lith- ment of Agriculture had not yet issued its ences to sheep as a part of my staternent: 
State uanian descent and American friends of official inventory figures on Livestock on Sheep: Stock sheep and lambs on farms 
eauty Lithuania renew our pledge to the peo- Farms, as of January 1,1958. These are most and ranches January 1, 1958, are estimated 
ol. A Jes of Lithuania. We assure them of important because this is the first inven- at 27,390,000 head. This is 3 percent more 
y the P pe for the restoration of freedom tory report which could show in its figures, than the 26,538,000 head a year earlier and 


esture our ho ; the number of stock sheep on farms and the largest inventory number since January 
to Lithuania — opel cad hype whether or not the Wool Act was accomplish- 1, 1953. All sheep and lambs, including 
uanian nationals w urn ing its purpose of increasing production, as those on feed, totaled 31,328,000 head, up 2 








omed, native land. Congress intended. percent from January 1, 1957. Sheep and 
le has I am gratified to report that those figures lambs on feed declined 8 percent to 3,938,000 

ae have now been issued by the Department head, the lowest number in 7 years. 
F . and that there has been an increase of 3 Ewe lamb numbers increased sharply to 
é The National Wool Act of 1954 percent in the number of stock sheep owned 4 347,000 head, a gain of 16 percent ae . 
© Unit by farmers. year earlier and reached the highest level 
Dente, EXTENSION OF REMARKS When you realize that the wool producers since January 1, 1952. Ewes and rdms 1 
or of the Nation were going out of business at year old and older increased 1 percent and 3 
the time this legislation was enacted; when percent, respectively. Wether and ram 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT you nee aoe tot pears se lambs declined 3 percent. 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA speaks well that the growers of the Nation ,, Stock sheep numbers were up 3 percent 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES were able to show an increase in production no see ee ae unease pr regeactagec 
Monday, February 17, 1958 by January 1 of this year. This was in spite states registered a gain for the first time in 


of a severe drought early in the program in ee, 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask many of the great sheep producing areas of Sar cee ene aaa ve 
unanimous consent to have printed in be West and ee — + mong of sheep numbers. 
ix of the Recorp a statement ose growers thas they aave U : =e 
the Append - the National Wool ce2tive payments under the program and the In Texas, the leading sheep State, stock 
I have prepared on the Nationa 00: sheep numbers rose to 4,700,000 head, an in- 


self-help provision, permitting them to pro- 
Act of 1954, together with some explan- ,ot¢ ar, adventios yom senaunte ee eatin crease of 5 percent during the year. Inven- 


atory tables. the restoration of this most important live- tories were also up in 7 other Western States 
There being no objection, the state- stock segment of our economy. and in 21 of the 35 native States. The North 


Central States showed the largest percentage 
In my own State of South Dakota, stock gest p 8 
mt and tables, were ordered to be y increase, led by Iowa with a 20 percent in- 


printed in the Recorp, as follews: sheep numbers showed an 8 percent increase, 
5 percent above the national average. Thirty- °°#5°- 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT three of forty-eight States showed an in-. The total value of stock sheep on farms and 


Asubcommittee of the Committee on Agri- crease in sheep numbers. The important Tanches January 1, 1958, was $530 million 
culture and Forestry, headed by the dis- increase in the number of ewe lambs on 34 percent above a year earlier and compares 
tinguished senior Senator from South Caro- hand, being held over to become lamb and With the record high of $783 million in 1952. 
lina, recently held hearings on S. 2861, a bill wool producers, a gain of 16 percent, will The average value per head on January 1, was 
to extend the National Wool Act of 1954, in- show up in stock sheep numbers in the in- $19.40 compared with $14.90 a year earlier 
troduced by Senator Barretr with the co- ventory of January 1, 1959 and 1960. and the average of $17.50. 
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All sheep and lambs: Number on farms and total value, Jan. 1 





: Number Total value Number Total value 
State and division State and division 



























































Average 1958 as | Average Average 1958 as | Average 
| 1947-56 | 1957 1958 [percent] 1947-56 | 1957 1958 1947-56 | 1957 1958 jpercent| 1947-66 | 1957 1958 
of 1957 of 1957 
[VES Thous. | Thous.| Thous.| Per- Thous. | Thous.| Thous. Thous. | Thous.| Thous.| Per- Thous. | Thous.| Thous 
head head head cent dollars | dollars | dollars a head head head cent dollars | dollars | dollars 
Sis ------.--n0 26 40 42 104 397 560 601 || Virginia......2_....... 308 330 327 9 | 6,156 | 6,006] 6,376 
. Feb- New Hampshire... .__ 8i' 10 9 90 135 145 139 || West Virginia__....._. 312 301 301 100} 5,459} 4,605] 4,906 
Vermont il 13 14 105 167 177 203 |] North Carolina_....... 43 58 61 105 808 974 1, 147 
lanian 13 12 92 170 195 194 || South Carolina.......- 4 ll 14 127 62 179 228 
e joy- 2 2 100 33 30 Sh EO ee eee 16 63 56 89 210 970 1, 030 
10 10 100 132 156 Bee 2 a .. c scwcncacen« 5 8 9 112 42 80 108 
hen & 188 184 98 3,072 | 3,042 ee | I -- 
18 18; 100 256 281 299 14, 770 
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"42, 522 





















































































' come 5, 806 
1, 430 
dship. 1’ 804 
ain its 1, 022 
1, 102 
Troy. 3, 701 
‘made Hae Michigan... ---""--| 443] 404] += 407| +=: 101. |_-- 8009 | 6,307| 7,199 |] Texas_._.....---.----- 84, 874 
inated 112, 261 

nee of | a eee lcnet es 
/ Be Central...) 3,162} 3,215] 3,308} 103] 55,786 | 48,083} 56,023 || Montana_............. 1, 650 , 36, 691 
a fae |] Tdaho.__..----------.- 1134] 1119] 121 100 | 23,782 | 18,623] 24, 170 
yuania 17,025 || Wyoming..----------- 2160} 2095} 2174 104 | 41,907 | 35,896 | 49, 801 
s was 1,300} 1,554 112 | 22,311 | 20,288 | 28,309 || Colorado.....-....___- 1,804] 1,766| 1,756 99 | 36,264 | 27,648} 38, 504 
bb 924 881 95 | 16,075 | 13,593 | 15,128 |} New Mexico.......... 1,368 | 1,189); 1,208 102 | 22,193 | 16,856 | 24,358 
¥3 661 678 103 | . 8,776] 9,381 | 11,924 || Arizona_.........-_____ 451 472 445 94| 7.7371 6,725] 7,304 
eedom 1,379 | 1,471 107 | 20,106 | 22,746 | 29,448 |] Utah..:.....-....-----| 1,469] 1,395 | 1,362 98 | 29,487 | 24.272] 28, 969 
is at 780 739 95 | 13,489 | 11,318 Nevads....__...._--.. 477 451 434 96| 9,670] 7,928] 9,249 
b 606 | 725 120 | 12,000} 7,800 Washington__...-.---- 328 275 267 97| 6,308] 4675| 5,805 
t gov- Oregon._......--.--..- 761 861 881 102 | 14,887 | 14,108 | 18,518 
ttered Oalifornia............| 1,920] 1,984] 1,866 94 | 39,847 | 36,339 | 39, 404 
Surope ort ee ae ano West 13, 720 | 13,257 | 13,205 | 100 | 268, 320 |221, 320 | 282, 863 
4 ee ee 6 60 egnanecece = ’ ’ ’ ip Ur 
ce North Central_..| 9, 383 } 9,919 | 10, 344 | 104 | 164, 496 |147, 302 smc semen sdetiomenne 
Delaware a re na United States...| 32,133 | 30,840 | 31,328 102 | 562, 525 |461, 361 | 601, 929 

4% 


= | 


Muryland.-~~~----~- 4 100 47 of 
eosin 43, 51 : , 1 769 785 


EE 
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Stock sheep and lambs: Nu mber on farms and total value, Jan. 1 




















































































































































































































































Number Total value 
State and division 
State and division 
a ee RES LR 
New Hampshire -.-...- West Virginia__......-. 
WIE ogg. cee’ North Carolina__.....- 
Massachusetts -._...-- South Carolina__..._-- 
Rhode Island. -......- See 
Connecticut_......---- ROUUA itrectindccneute 
 ,. ae 
New Jersey -....-.---. ‘ South Atilantic.- 
Pennsylvania...--.-...- 
——- Kentucky............- 
North Atlantic.| 460] 636] 26]  98| 7,608| 7,820| 8,344 || ‘Tennessce..-...------ 
— 8 = = es | 
ae iil 1,018 | 1,046] 1, 077 103 | 16,929 | 15,690 | 18,201 jj Mississippi-_... — 
RS Sn oe 407 455 482 106 7,215 | 6,598 8, 290 || Arkansas_..... ies 
Ne oo ee 480 533 570 107 8, 781 8, 208 9, 405 |} Louisiana-...........- 
Michigan_...........- 353 3i4 317 101 6,310 | 4, 867 5, 579 || Oklahoma._............ 
Wisconsin.........-.-- 224 213 232 109 4,187 | 2,726 Gn SCR 
East North Cen- iz | South Central__- 
aera 2, 482 2 561 | 2,678 | 105 43, 442 | 38,089 | 45, 349 
————— S| a] =| |————— |] Montana........._..-- 
Minnesota... .....--.-. oss| 735| 764)  104| 12,125 | 10,658) 13,217 || Idaho _---........_. 
Ea 811 937 | 1,124/ 120] 14,550 | 13,493 | 20,569 |) Wyoming_-_.-_......- 
Missouri__.-----------| 839 794 755 95 | 13,753 | 11,513 | 12,986 |] Colorado______--__._- 
North Dakot« a_ ae 435 543 559 103 7, 392 7, 493 9, 782 New Mexico. ........- 
South Dakota_._..-.-- 920 1, 161 1, 249 108 16,718 | 19,040 25, 230 }| Arimoma............... 
Nebraska....-.--.-.-- 207 273 308 113 | 220F i 3998 | --eet ben. 
Kamsas__....-..-....--- | 378 456 | 479 105 5, 941 5, 700 7,004 i) Nevada...............- 
———I- — |———__ ,-——_ Washington 
West North | SO. «cadence 
Central_...-- 4,277 | 4,899 5, 238 107 73, 876 | 71, 610 "05,355 || California _...........- 
North Central__| 6,759 | 7,460 7,916 | 106 | 117, 297 |109, 699 “140, 7 704 Weeaticenes 
Delaware_.......------ 3 | 4 | 4 100 | 47 54 65 United States. .- 3 | 27, 390} 103 | 485,910 306, "108 "538, 035 
Maryland_.-...------- 43 | 51 52 101 a 769 785 910 
Livestock: Value per head, Jan. 1 ! 
Cattle | Milk cows Stock sheep Stock steep | Cattle Milk cows | Stock sheep 
State and division | | |. _ |. |] State and division 
|Average,) 1957 | 1958 |Average,| 1957 |1958 Average,) 1957 | 1958 Average, 1957 | 1958 Average, 1957 |1958)A verage,| 1957 | 1938 
| 1947-56 | 1947-56 | | 1947-56 1947-56 1947-56 | 
| | } 
i $122 '$100 1$125 $172) Is140 $172! $15. 43 $14. 00!$14. 30 WOR. ..nomemas $134 $20. 01 $18.20 $19. 5) 
New Hampshire -| 150 | 121 144 207] 165 | 195 16. 51) 14.50} 15.40 |} West Virginia__._- il 17. 54) 15,30} 16.30 
(ra 154 124 154 201) 160 197 15. 89) 13. 60} 14. 50 North Carolina. _- 118 18. 56| 16, 80} 18.0 
Massachusetts_._- 196 159 183 253; 205 | 236 16. 65) 15.00) 16.20 South Carolina. -- 115 14. 03) 16.30} 16.30 
Rhode Island_-.-.-- 212 176 204 256 | 215 250 16.7 70) 15. 00} 16.00 IR ss cocsestccnsien 110 12. 44) 15.40) 1840 
Connecticut. ...-- 194 163 191 253) 210 | 245 16. 84; 15.60) 16.80 |} Florida........._. 9. 70 we 12.0 
New York......... 177 144 175 227; 183 223 18. 68) 16.20) 17.10 ——_—_——_ Se —— 
New Jersey_..-.- 242 | 184 | 207 299| 230 | 260 19. 77| 15.60} 16. 60 South Atlantic_ Y : . k . 
Pennsylvania_.._- 163 | 146 | 169 220) 198 5 5.79) 13. 60} 15. 30 oe a = 
iaeiel ps _| aes a Sr | om . . 
North Atlantic.| 172 | 144 | 171 | 226) 188 $4) 14.60) 15.90 |] ‘Tennessee -2---- 79 67} 16. 
————————— —__———— | —— i ~| —_—_———<— | — = =" > | Alabama edineebneee » » i. 
IO a cctctiatihatecien 133 110 127 181] 159, ; 5. 15. 00} 16. 90 Mississippi... ....- * k 
I antitntitiinihes 131 102 118 179) 157 .93] 14.50) 17.20 |} Arkansas.....-... . 66) 
Hilinois.......=.... 134 | 103 | 117 191} 165 8.51) 15.40) 16.50 |} Louisiana__.___._- / ; 
Michigan ________- 144 | 120 | 141 23 173 94) 15.50} 17.60 |} Oklahoma......-- g 
Wisconsin. ...-..-- 167 131 | 15% 213) 170 . 68) 12. ls PR 55 dts eon i , 
East North Cen- : . 5 2 4 
iE st nine 144 114 133 198 167 — ; . i ‘ ee = ee od 
Minnesota__...--- 1383 | 102 | 130 195| 152 | 18 ; ; dah 
act clndipaeenne 127 G4 124 187; 157 E . . y i 4 4 
Missouri__........ 115 90 | 115 149] 124 8 . é i Colorado . . 
North Dakota... 131 | 93 | 128 187| 143 7 : . } ; . 
South Daketa..._. 126 91 132 182} 143 ; ; ‘ Arizon F 
Nebraska......... 121 88 128 183) 151 f ; \ ; . 
KSUNS... ciet~<- 114 83 119 175) 140 . q 5 ‘ . 
———— | | $j ——————_|—_ 1 i f 
West North si Oo 
Centrai_...... 124 91. 8} 125 180) 146 > y ‘i ; 
North Central..| 131 | 99.7] 128 190) 157 | 186) 17. , 
Delaware _........ 143 «(| «114 134 186) 150 | 175 ; ; 7 ‘ 
ary 144 119 138 "| 160 | 185 s q 
chogscceinrcinrarthiasanaaretimcepetitsistitamastea taper aati iraes antag iii agate lan einai i a a a a i oe 


i Based on reporters’ estimates at average price per head in their locations, 
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Sheep and lambs: Number on farms, by classes, Jan. 1, 1957 






























































































































[Thousand head] 
ni TS ee Le ee ee ee eee ee 
Stock sheep Stock sheep 
All on Lambs 1 year and older Eee = Lambs | 1 year and older 
ivision | sheep a a Sheep | fee 1 ee 
Biate and d Total State and division Total 
Wethers Wethers } 
Ewes and Ewes | Rams} Wethers Ewes and Ewes | Rams /| Wethers 
Rams Rams 
———— MEG: Ser ew. ee ee ee ee Seca ae nl _— ce 
a | 40 9 1 28 D Mielisamas Vieginie_.<..-....- 330°} ........ 330 48 5 263 13 1 
New Hampshire---- ncaa 10 eo i Z i CRE West Virginia. -_._-- oOf i =......- | 301 36 3 243 16 3 
Vermont... -------- We iscsi 13 WD aeiie cate 10 op} A ee North Carolina___-- SP 58 % 1 44 3 1 
Massachusetts -...-- Wt unind. 13 2 1 9 i, ES eee South Carolina ----- Be Scene ll 1 1 8 De cae . 
Rhode Island. - ---- if SRE DPA sdatkcnl -: cackilia 2 Take Sithienkedue eee WB nt on 1 63 4 16 40 2 1 
Connecticut. .-...-- Teas ¥. 10 1 1 eT glake s Neti eas Ea SB tek s SB esce ts | Se ee 
aon York....-.---- 188 20] 168 35 3] 123 6 1 |- i ieee pera care 
cieeey.......- W132. 18 3 1} 13 Ohi isa South Atlantic...| 826 |_____. | 826] 109 a7} 647 | 37 6 
Pennsylvania. a ae ele 262 She a ll 262 43 22 165 y 23 1 —— ay SS ES oo 
_— ——|———_ |—_— |_| || Kentueky-.___.__-. | 6065 j__..... | 605| 79 12] 490 21 | 3 
North Atlantic... 656] 20] 636] 97| 29/| 365| 21] 24 || Tennessee. .-...-..- | 310|.....| 310] 40 8| m™7| 13 2 
SS eS SS | Alabama... _..___- 100 23 77 12 4 55 5 | 1 
a 1, 251 205 | 1,046 154 21 821 25 25 jj Mississippi.-_.....-- PE dnesces 105 18 17 60 4) 6 
cscncces 547 92 455 57 11 370 15 3i Avtregeas.........<. | ont... 69 10 5 50 3 l 
WMlinois........-.--- 5 740 7 533 86 9 410 26 2 || Louisiana. ._..._- a . 99 15 9 65 5 | 5 
Michigan. ....--..-- 404 b 8 314 49 3 250 ll 1 Oklahoma.........- 245 42 203 35 4 158 5 l 
Wisconsin _.....-. 273 60 213 30 2 172 7 FE: ie setitascance al See 273 | 4, 476 72 291 | 3,312 125 | 76 
East North Cen- | South Central__...| 6,282 | 338 | 5,944 | 881 350 | 4,437] 181 | 95 
ie ate 3, 215 654 | 2, 561 376 46 } 2, 023 R4 32 | Sonic seers : SSRs | serena = : 
—== — >>| _|_—S=_=|_ssXXl—S_|_ ——S=_—eSeE———S=™_ aS Oe Montana.........-- 1, 650 108 | 1, 542 252 18 | 1, 221 49 2 
Minnesota....------ 964} 229/ 735{ 105 8| 597 23 War ONE. oc sts 11,119] 120] . 999] 123 8] 834 31 3 
a 1, 390 453 937 112 7 790 27 De ae NE 8 cnn ads 2, 095 115 } 1, 980 328 G 1, 583 59 1 
Missouri..........-- 924 130 794 90 13 667 22 2 || Colorado..-__.....--| 1, 766 550 | 1,216 144 9 | 1,028 32 3 
North Dakota_-_---- 661 118 543 74 13 440 14 2 || New Mexico-__.._--- } 1,189 2: 1, 166 158 19 940 44 5 
South Dakota..-...| 1,379 218 | 1,161 201 Po 914 36 2 |) Arixona-_. nk 2 51 421 65 13 325 15 | 3 
Nebraska........--- 730 507 273 33 4 7 & 1 US covcisamicalt on 1, 395 94 | 1,301 141 6 | 1,120 33 | l 
Kansas........----- 606 | 150} 456 37 13| 392 12 2 || Nevada.__.-.---- 451 16} 435 61 2) 359 12 | 1 
—_— ——— |__| —_—|c—\—\—|——— |} Washington_-_--_--_-- 275 25 250 52 2 184 10 | 2 
“West North Cen- | Oregon........-.---| 861 31| 830| 95 10} 700} 23 2 
ae 6,704 | 1,805 | 4,809} 652 66 | 4,027 142 12 |} California_........_} 1, 984 352 | 1, 632 209 30 | 1, 336 52 | 5 
North Central....} 9,919 | 2,459 | 7,460) 1, 028 | 112 | 6,050 | 226 | cc WUE ccsiertsnnintonig 13, 257 | 1,485 (11,772 | 1,628 126 | 9,630} 360 | 28 
Delaware..........- iene 4 eee aed Oat Pec United States. __.!30, 840 | 4, 302 |26, 538 | 3, 743 644 /21,129| 825 | 197 
Maryland=----"—---} BL Joo 51 8 ij} het. | | | | 
1Includes 14,000 lambs on feed. 
Sheep and lambs: Number on farms, by classes, Jan. 1, 1958 
[Thousand head] 
Stock sheep | | Stock sheep 
—_ All On Lambs 1 year and older , All On | Lambs | 1 year and older 
Btate and division | sheep! feed | sheep} feed) ie iepsincen oui ees hinsinencaihncenaaneene 
Total . State and division Total 
Wethers Wethers 
Ewes and Ewes | Rams; Wethers Ewes}; and Ewes; Rams Wetheis 
Rams Rams | 
i 
| 
1] 30 tebe Virginia. .........-- 327 |... | ga7| 46 4| 23] 13) 1 
Ninieiteciniat a 6 EL ucuscace 1 Welt Virginia... .- 301 j....... 301 36 3 243 16 | 3 
satidaaitibes teal 10 1 }.....-... |} North Carolina__-_--  } ES 61 i 1 46 3 | l 
1 & Soh a ied Siping South Carolina.-_-.- ss 14 2 1 10 eh . 
ibis SM a aia ee ras Bt cnu§ 4 5 44 2 | 1 
i 5 otal er Florida_...-...._.-. Ore; 9 | RE Dive, ace _ 
3| 119 6 1 ———_ | _j_[—_—_——— 
ee see. “Blccsactninn South Atlantic...} 824|.-...; 824] 110 15| 656| 37 6 
14 168 9 21 —— | = —— = = = > 
—_ / —- | SC | | Kentucky-._...-.-- 628 i........ 623 85 13 500 22 3 
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Fortieth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared regarding the 40th anni- 
versary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the people of Lithuania. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PROXMIRE 


February 16 marked the anniversary of 
the proclamation of independence by the 
people of Lithuania, bringing to an end 123 
years of Russian domination. 

The independence of Lithuania was one of 
the fruits of the vision of Woodrow Wilson, 
who included among his 14 points the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination. Lithu- 
ania was one of a group of Baltic States 
which achieved nationhood after the first 
Great War; 
neighbors, was a tragic victim of Soviet ag- 
gression in the second year of World War II. 

In its 22 years of independence Lithuania 
showed the world what a proud and indus- 
trious people can do when they are free from 
foreign tyranny. Improvements in trans- 
portation and education, great strides in land 
reform and social legislation, and remark- 
able gains in material and spiritual well- 
being were products of these golden years 
of independence. 

No one who is familiar with the dark chap- 
ter of Soviet exploitation in the 20th 
century need be told what the iron-shod 
heels of the Red army brought to that fair 
and happy land. 

The man who tills the land has become 
a serf in his own country. 

The man who tends the last has become 
a tool for the enrichment of the foreigner. 

But that is not the worst. It is not enough 
that the worker shouid be a slave in his own 
land; indeed, he is fortunate if his lot is 
compared with that of his compatriot who 
toils in Siberia. 

I invite consideration of the humanitarian- 
ism of an absolute dictatorship. _A worker 
is recruited to do voluntary labor in a distant 
and forbidding foreign land. I need hardly 
add that totalitarians have ways to make 
people volunteer. But it is a sad thing to 
separate a family. So the worker’s family 
then is invited to join him in that far-away 
place. Last year 4,000 Lithuanian families 
receive such invitations in the Vilnius region 
alone. This is the way a slave state popu- 
lates its least habitable regions. 

This would be a sad day, this 40th anni- 
versary of independence, if we believed that 
the Lithuanian people would wear always the 
yoke of Soviet tyranny. But we do not be- 
lieve that. We know that the flame of free- 
dom somttimes flickers, but once lighted it 
does not go out. The people of Lithuania 
will be free again. 

Today we extend our greetings and con- 
gratulations to the nearly 1 million Lithuan- 
ian Americans who have made splendid con- 
tributions to the wealth and culture of their 
adopted land. We are richer for their in- 
dustry and talent, for their pride and love 
of freedom. 

We send our heartfelt sympathy to their 
compatriots in Lithuania. We look forward 
to the day when we can celebrate their sec- 


and Lithuania, along with its . 
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ond liberation from Russian misrule. When 
Lithuania takes once more its proud place 
among the free nations of the world—as it 
surely shall—the crimes of its oppreSsor will 
not be forgotten. 





Costs of the Intervention of the Federal 
Government at Little Rock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘Invasion’s High Cost,” from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1958, which sets forth in detail 
expenses incurred as a result of the un- 
necessary, irrational and unjustified Fed- 
eral intervention at Little Rock. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INVASION’S HIcH CosT 

As of January 31, Operation Little Rock 
had cost the taxpayers $4,237,996 according 
to Army Secretary Brucker. The operation 
began in September last and there is no 
indication when it will end—if ever. 

Army costs at integrated Central High 
School through January 31 amounted to $3,- 
802,282. The Air Force has estimated that 


its part in the invasion amounted ‘to an ad-., 


ditional $435,712. 

Above and beyond normal unit mainte- 
nance costs, the Army paid out $177,823 for 
expenses incurred by the 10lst Airborne Di- 
vision in putting on an exhibition of un- 
necessary toughness. 

According to Secretary Brucker’s figures, 
federalization of the Arkansas National 
Guard cost $3,624,461, including - $3,197,364 
for pay and allowances, $186,678 for opera- 
tion, maintenance, and other expenses, 
$132,833 for clothing, and $107,586 for sub- 
sistence. 

The $435,712 cost incurred by the Air 
Force was mostly pay and allowances fdr 
members of the Federalized Arkansas Air 
National Guard. The purpose of mobilizing 
that branch baffles imagination. 

The dollar cost is only part of the picture. 
Hardships have been imposed on families 
through the absence from home of the 
guardsman breadwinner, there have been 
dislocations in agriculture and industry be- 
cause of the mobilization, civilian promo- 
tion systems have been upset and probably 
some of the guardsmen have lost their jobs. 
Time alone will tell the extent of that cost. 

Without going into thhe merits of the in- 
tegration controversy or the extent to which 
law and order had broken down in Little 
Rock—if at all—it can be said that the 
figures revealed by Secretary Brucker are 
those of the dollar cost of an outright Fed- 
eral invasion of a State’s sovereign rights. 

As this invasion continues it has far-reach- 
ing implications as well as known and hid- 
den economic costs and exactly nothing is 
being accomplished. Persons in position to 
know regard the potentials of the existing 
situation as explosive with each new inci- 
dent emphasizing the negative aspects of the 
whole sorry business. 

Nothing better illustrates the ridiculous- 
ness of this experiment in Federal interfer- 





. 
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ence than the fact that nine children 
been kept in school for a litttle over 4 
months in a hostile atmosphere 
to academic progress at a Cost Of $4,237,99¢" 
The total 1957-58 school budget for th City 
of Little Rock is only $5,222,297. , 
The continuance of the Central High sit. 
uation on a cost basis alone is completely . 
irrational, extravagant, and unjustified, Op 
the whole, it does the cause of sound edy. 
cation a gross disservice and serves only the 
purposes of agitators and extremists on both 
sides of the integration problem. 
Responsibility for maintenance of order in 
Central High should have been restored to 
local authorities long ago. 




















Don’t Reduce the Guard 







EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Iask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Don’t Reduce the Guard,” 
which was published in the February 9, 
1958, issue of the Augusta (Ga.) Chron- 
icle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Don’t REDUCE THE GUARD 


Many people are justifiably alarmed and 
angry of the Eisenhower administration's 
proposal to reduce the strength of the Na- 
tional Guard by 44 percent. 

At this crucial time, it is difficult to under- 
stand why those in Washington want to de- 
liberately amputate a vital portion of the 
backbone of our Defense Establishment, 
There are some who see in the guard reduc- 
tion plan a subtle effort to further do away 
with States rights—a method which would 
be used as a part of the concept of greater 
centralization of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Whatever the reasons, it is an unrealistic 

and dangerous plan. 
. Reduction of the National Guard, espe 
cially by such drastic proportions, would 
destroy the traditional American defense 
principle of maintaining relatively small 
standing armies backed by,a large, well 
trained reserve force. Furthermore, it costs” 
considerably less to train guardsmen than it 
does to train men in the Regular Army. The 
military dollar, therefore, would not #0 
nearly as far as it is now going under tht 
present system. ‘ 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE Calls the guatl 
reduction plan incomprehensible and alarm 
ing. Commenting on it, the Georgia 
said: 

“Technological advances and the chang 
ing concept of warfare make it all the mat 
essential that the compact striking fore 
of the pentomic army be backed by tha 
oughly trained, fully equipped and ce 
ready National Guard and Ready Rese 
units. £04 

“Only in that way can the United Sia@ 
hope to be prepared to cope immediaty 
with any emergency, small or large, Wie" 
may arise to threaten our national secur): 

The citizen soldier has long been the © 
wark of our national defense. He is 200™ 
the armed services because of comps 
he is a volunteer who is there becaui 
wants to serve. 
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Not only is the National Guard man combat 
ready when @ national. emergency arises, but 
ne provides & feeling of security in localities 
and States, because every guard unit is alert 
and ready to cope with community emergen- 
cies and those which affect only a single State. 

There is another 
any drastic cut in the National Guard. 
Through such programs, &@ young man can 
discharge his military obligations with the 
jeast possible disruption of his personal life, 
education, and the economy of his com- 


ty. 
i eows be shortsighted and unwise to 
reduce the status of the National Guard, 
especially in the critical period of our history. 





Civil Rights Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
since Congress passed the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, subsequent events have 
brought new evidence that the passage 
of this act was a mistake, and that the 
Civil Rights Commission created by the 
act is an unnecessary and probably un- 
workable body. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the February 
14, 1958, issue of the Greenville News of 
Greenville, S. C., discussing this matter 
and entitled “Is This Federal Agency 
Necessary?” be inserted in the Appendix 
of the RECoRD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
wor ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Is Tuts FepErAL AGENCY NECESSARY? 


The Civil Rights Commission created by 
the infamous Civil Rights Act of 1957 hasn’t 
been able to get off the ground in the months 
that have passed since the act became 
effective. 

And the main reason seems to be that there 
is no real enthusiasm for it since the Mem- 
bers of Congress responsible for its creation 
got themselves recorded for the benefit of 
their minority group constituents. 

The Commission has been beset by a va- 
riety of difficulties. 

First of, there was the composition of 
the body itself. Former Associate Justice 
Stanley Reed of the United States Supreme 
Court accepted the chairmanship and 
Promptly resigned because as a retired mem- 
ber of the Federal bench he might be called 
to sit in judgment on civil rights cases. 

After months of delay, the panel was com- 
pleted by the White House with interim ap- 
Pointments, subject to Senate confirmation. 
But the Senate has never taken up, even in 
committee, the question of confirmation, and 
the on itself has been unable to 
Procure the services of a staff director. 
_oteaty. the position of staff director is 

Most important. As with most investi- 
groups, the. person who holds this 

is sets the pace and the tone for what 
done. It is known that the job has been 

& number of outstanding S 
sure, bu nose es ns 
to accept. That is understandable. 


f 


mare next problem has been one of money. 


House Appropriations Committee by- 


: item to finance the Com- 
8 Operations during fiscal 1958-59. 


sound argument against 
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Another item of $200,000 for the rest of the 
fiscal year ending next June 30 seems to be 
suffering a like fate. 

Meanwhile, it is reported from *Vashing- 
ton that the Commission has received few if 
any complaints of the sort it was created to 
accept and investigate, even though it has 
had an office open all of the time. One 
would have thought from the tenor of the de- 
bate last spring that the Commission would 
have been swamped with documented com- 
plaints from the day Congress enacted the 
enabling legislation. 

All of this adds up to the obvious conclu- 
sion that we’ve got still another govern- 
mental agency for which there is no real 
need. As a purely political gesture, it may 
die a quiet death. 





Morality in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
excellent editorial entitled ‘““Mink Coat- 
ism Again” appeared on the editorial 
page of the Oregonian, of Portland, 
Oreg., for February 5, 1958. 

The Oregonian, which supported the 
Republican ticket in practically all na- 
tional elections in modern. times, has 
taken the commendable position that im- 
morality under a Republican adminis- 
tration is no different than that under a 
Democratic regime, and is equally de- 
serving of criticism. ‘The editorial de- 
clares: 

This “mink coatism” in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is a duplicate of that in the 
Truman administration. It knows no party, 
although it seems to get worse in some 
periods. 


The editorial goes on to suggest that 
Chairman Doerfer, of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, be dismissed 
on the evidence which he .has not 
satisfactorily refuted. 

I believe this forceful and vigorous 
editorial should appear in the ReEcorp, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

ere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: t 
Mink CoaTIsmM AGAIN 

When will officials of Government en- 
trusted with protecting the public interest 
in a specific field understand that they can- 
not accept favors from the industry or in- 
dividuals regulated by these officials? Any- 
one so stupid or so insensitive to responsi- 
bility should be removed ‘summarily from 
public office. 

John GC. Doerfer, chairman of the Federal 
Communications -Commission, complained 
bitterly to the press and on TV that he was 
being treated worse than a criminal by a 
special House subcommittee investigating_ 
industry favors to FCC members. But there 
is only one question to be answered: Did 
he accept expense or other money from the 
radio-TV industry? In Doerfer’s case, the 
issue is compounded by the accusation that 
he not only collected expense money (or an 
honorarium, as he called it) from private 
industry, but that he also collected expense 
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money from the Government for the same 
trips. 
This “mink coatism” in the Eisenhower 
administration is a duplicate of that in the 
Truman administration. It knows no party, 
although it seems to get worse in some 
periods. On the evidence, which Doerfer has 
not satisfactorily refuted, he should be dis- 
missed. 





Housing Problems in Pittsburgh and the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


* HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
the Recorp the following clear and in- 
telligent statement by Alexander P. 
Dudich, secretary of the Pittsburgh Cen- 
tral Labor Union, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on 
December 12, 1957: 


STATEMENT BY ALEXANDER P. DupIcH 


I greatly appreciate the opportunity to 
appear here today in behalf of the 250,000 
members of A. F. of L. unions in the Pitts- 
burgh area affiliated with the Pittsburgh 
Central Labor Union. 

Let me at the outset commend the chair- 
man and the members of the subcommittee 
for directing your attention to the critical 
housing situation which confronts this city 
and the Nation. Your decision to examine 
these problems at the grass roots by conduct- 
ing your hearings in the various cities across 
the Nation is particularly wise. On behalf of 
those members of organized labor I represent 
in Pittsburgh, I want to express our deep 
appreciation that you have come to Pitts- 
burgh to study at firsthand some of the diffi- 
cult housing problems we face in this area. 

I wish also at this time to extend to our 
own Senator, JOSEPH CLARK, the warm 
thanks of our organization for the coura- 
geous leadership he has given in the fight for 
better housing. His efforts have given ad- 
ditional strength to the outstanding work 
which the chairman of this subcommittee, 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, has carried on to 
achieve better housing for all Americans. 

Trade unionists in Pittsburgh, like union 
members everywhere, have been dismayed by 
the sharp decline in residential construction 
which has taken place during the past 2 
years. A considerable proportion of our 
members are building tradesmen, and for 
man, of them, the low level of home build- 
ing activity has meant lost time on the job 
or outright unemployment. For many union 
members and their families, the housing cut- 
back has meant inability to purchase homes, 
urgently needed and long planned for, except 
perhaps at prices and financial terms far be- 
yond their financial ability. For the com- 
munity at large, the reduction of home- 
building has meant a worsening of the hous- 
ing shortage to the detriment of all groups 
in the community. 

In 1957 less than 1 million homes have 
been built in the United States, according to 
the best estimates. This is barely half of the 
2 million units a year the Nation needs if we 
are to eliminate slums and provide decent 
houses for all families. Most of the houses 
now being built are in the upper price brack- 
ets which workers and other middle-income 
families simply cannot afford. This has been 
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especially true under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s tight money, high-interest-rate 
policy which has priced many moderate-in- 
come families out of the housing market. 

Moderate-income families are not the only 
ones who have suffered as a result of the 
housing cutback and inadequate housing 
programs. The slash in the low-rent, public- 
housing program year after year has deprived 
hundreds of thousands of low-income fami- 
lies—completely unable to afford houses pro- 
vided by private builders—of the opportu- 
nity of obtaining decent homes within their 
means. 

A few recent slight improvements in ex- 
isting housing programs aimed at providing 
decent living conditions for the elderly do not 
begin to provide the necessary tools for cor- 
recting the shocking neglect of the basic 
needs of our senior citizens. The housing 
conditions of Negro and other minority fam- 
ilies, largely harassed by both low incomes 
and discriminatory practices, from the pri- 
vate housing market are particularly bad and 
urgently need improvement. 

Out of a total housing inventory of 198,000 
units within the city of Pittsburgh, approxi- 
mately 62,000 are considered substandard 
and have to be either removed or rehabili- 
tated. ° 

Since 1940, approximately 16,900 homes 
have been added to our housing inventory in 
Pittsburgh; 7,011 of these were built by the 
housing authority of the city of Pittsburgh 
and are low-rent public-housing units for 
the use of low-income families only. 

It is a considered and conservative estimate 
that for code enforcement alone we will need 
1,000 low-rent units in this community every 
year for the next 10 years if we are truly in- 
terested in the complete elimination of 
slums. 

The Negro families in Pittsburgh have not 
only shown a substantial growth in purchas- 
ing power but also in family size, and these 
families suffer from restrictive practices 
which are forcing on our city the slum 
ghetto, which can only be eliminated through 
the supply of decent homes for middle-in- 
come families on the free market. This mi- 
nority market, with a vastly expanding popu- 
lation, could use an additional 600 medium 
rental or medium-cost houses per year for 
an indefinite time. The greater market, how- 
ever, could use between 1,500 and 2,000 units 
of medium-cost housing for either rent or 
sale until the last element of blight is re- 
moved from our fair city, and every Ameri- 
can family has a home in an environment 
that is decent, safe, and sanitary. 

To effectively meet these pressing housing 
problems, we urge the committee to recom- 
mend to the Congress a forward looking, 
comprehensive housing program geared to 
the Nation’s total housing requirements. 
The housing programs and policies that are 
developed assure the construction of at least 
2 million homes a year. This goal can be 
achieved only if a major portion of the 
houses built are within the financial reach 
of low- and middle-income families, most of 
which are priced out of today’s housing 
market. 

We support the recommendations which 
have been made to your committee by AFIL— 
CIO spokesmen held earlier in the year. We 
particularly urge your committee to recom- 
mend adoption of the following programs as 
the most essential features of the required 
comprehensive housing program: 

1. The tight money, high interest rate pol- 
icy should be removed. Instead of increas- 
ing the FHA intrest rate as the administra- 
tion recently suggested, the FHA interest 
rate should be substantially reduced and 
financial terms established under the FHA 
program that will permit more moderate in- 
come families to obtain good homes within 
their means. 


2. We recommend the enactment of moder- 
ate income housing legislation along the 
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lines introduced by Senator JOsEPH CLARK of 
this State during the past session of Con- 
gress. Such legislation would make avail- 
able low-interest, long-term loans for con- 
struction of cooperative, nonprofit rental and 
sales housing for moderate income families. 

3. We urge resumption of a full-scale, low- 
rent public housing program and authoriza- 
tion by the Congress of construction of at 
least 200,000 units a year in an improved and 
expanded low-rent public housing program. 

4. Special housing facilities are needed for 
aged persons in both public and private hous- 
ing developments under financial terms 
which will assure decent housing to all our 
elderly citizens. 

5. To assure a policy of equal opportunity 
in housing, all housing built with any Fed- 
eral financial assistance should be made 
available to all families without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

6. We oppose any attempts to slow down 
or weaken the slum clearance and urban re- 
development program. On the contrary, we 
urge expansion of this effort with primary 
emphasis on slum clearance and genuine city 
rebuilding. We also urge Federal encour- 
agement for cooperative metropolitan area 
planning for a balanced development of 
growth of metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Chairman, we have stated our recom- 
mendations in national terms because we 
know your committee is primarily concerned 
with Federal policies and legislation. We 
are convinced that adoption of the recom- 
mendations we have made would provide the 
tools needed to assure better housing for the 
Nation. 

But we are also sure that the measures we 
are urging will make it possible for us here 
in Pittsburgh to build a better, more modern 
city, that will assure good housing in well- 
planned neighborhoods for all our citizens. 
It will permit us here in the Pittsburgh area 
to build the kind of a community of which 
we can all be proud. 





Annual Brooklyn Convocation for Scouts 
of Protestant Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the conduct 
of the youth of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
a matter of national interest of reéent 
date. In order that a truer picture of 
conditions in Brooklyn may be made 
known, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am pleased 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a report of an important event which 
took place in the Borough of Brooklyn. 

The annual Brooklyn Protestant Boy 
Scout Convocation was held at the Han- 
son Place Central Methodist Church on 
February 2, 1958. Former Supreme 
Court Justice Lewis W. Olliffe, chairman 
of the Protestant Committee on Scout- 
ing, presided. The program was com- 
menced by the massing of the colors; 
pledge of allegiance and Scout oath; in- 
vocation by the Reverend Stephen L. 
Kiser, assistant pastor, Hanson Place 
Central Methodist Church; solo, Lord’s 
Prayer, by Robert Smith; welcome by the 
Honorable Lewis W. Olliffe, chairman of 
the Brooklyn Protestant Committee on 
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Scouting; presentation to Sidney Allan 
of the 1958 Scouter award was made 
Robert Kirchert, president of the Feq. 
eration of Protestant Men; 

from Harold W. Johnson, vice president 
of Brooklyn Council Boy Scouts of 
America; presentation of God ang 
country awards was made by the Hop. 
orable Lewis W. Olliffe, assisted by Henry 
Q. Middendorf, president of Br 
Council Boy Scouts of America, Hon, 
Joseph A. McKinney of Staten 
Robert Morris Hubbard, public reg. 
tions director, Brooklyn Division, Protes. 
tant Council of New York, and John ¢, 
Hirschi, Scout executive. 

An inspiring address was delivered by 
the Honorable Edward G. Baker, justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York. The text of the address was 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. Epwarp G. Baker, Justicg 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE oF 
NEw YorK * 


I appreciate the privilege of being with you 
at this annual convocation, and I thank 
Judge Olliffe and the members of his com- 
mittee for having invited me to attend, 

Perhaps, if the judge had been aware af 
my own scouting record, a record devoid of 
anything more than average attainment in 
the_ranks, the invitation might not have 
been extended—and that would have been 
my loss. For this convocation serves to bring 
once more to my mind the remembrance of 
things past, a recollection of events now dis- 
tant, that always will be something more 
than precious. In those days (to borrowa 
metaphor), there were “tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything.” And no 
the least part of that good lay in the friend- 
ships and associations formed among the 
members of the troop, and the days and years 
that were filled with discovery and adventure, 

Some of the adventure that remains vivid 
in my memory was of a kind not to be rec- 
ommended for Scouts who are ambitious to 
attain distinction and high honor. For ex- 
ample, I remember that on at least two occa- 
sions at Camp Aquehonga, our summer camp, 
I served on K. P. for conduct unbecoming 
gentleman and a Scout. On one such occa 
sion we so arranged the springs on the camp 
director’s cot, that when he sat down on it, 
he went through to the floor. We never 
could understand at the time why he was # 
upset, and so vindictive as to put us on K.P. 
for a week. The fact is, however, that we 
served, and never again fiddled with the 
camp director’s cot. 


But along with the fun and the mischief, 
I think all of us appreciated, just as you boys 
do, that there was a serious side to scouting; 
and that the ultimate aim of the seouting 
program was to instill in the heart and mind 
of every boy a sense of duty—duty to his 
country and to his God—the one indispensi- 
ble ingredient of good citizenship. 

Scouting has come a long way since I be 
came a tenderfoot about 35 years ago. The 
growth of scouting over those years has been 
tremendous, not only in our own country but 
in many other countries of the world. Te 
day there are 32 nations with Boy Scout a 
ganizations, and in those nations there #7 
millions of men and boys whose lives havé 
been enriched and made more useful by re 
son of their Scout training. 

When you consider that scouting, a #@ 
organized and coordinated movement is only 
a little more than 45 years old, you reali” 


that this tremendous expansion is a remark | 
able achievement. It is due, in large mew 





ure, to the vision and the faith of 





men like 
Baden-Powell, the father of Scouting, #8 


of Dan Beard and thousands of others 
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nave carried on the work of scoutmasters 
and troop leaders over the years. They and 
their successors recognized that mankind’s 
jast best hope lies not so much in scientific 
and technological achievement as it does in 
the character of men, 

All of these had a deep faith in the prin- 
ciples of fairness, understanding, and devo- 
tion to God and country that are among the 
fundamental tenents of Scouting. But more 
than that they had an equal faith in the 
poys themselves—in the willingness and the 
capacity of every boy, whatever his back- 
ground, to become, under proper guidance 
and training, a loyal, reverent, clean minded, 
and useful citizen. 

And what is more, the boys themselves 
have justified that faith. They have dem- 
onstrated, time and again, by the example 
of their own everyday lives, the practical 
worth of scouting. Today’s God and country 
awards, and the special awards which have 
been presented, fill every one of us with pride 
for the young men whose achievement is a 
tribute to themselves and to those who have 
helped them find the way. These honors 
have not been easily won. They represent 
hours of sincere effort to achieve the spiritual 
pledges made in the Scout oath and the 
Scout law. The God and country award is 
an award of the church and may be won by 
a Scout only upon the recommendation of 
his scoutmaster and his pastor. It is given 
or awarded for the fulfillment of religious 
standards established by the church. In the 
building of character, in the moulding of 
young minds, there is no more important 
activity in the whole field of Scouting. 

It is unfortunate that more of our young 
men do not have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this and other Scouting activi- 
ties, In my own country there are hundreds 
of boys who, because of lack of sponsorship, 
lack of adult participation, must forego the 
wonderful and the salutary experiences of 
Scouting; and, I have no doubt that this is 
equally true in Brooklyn. Scouting, of 
course, is not a panacea for all the ills of 
youth that beset our society. 

We live in the world’s largest city, a city 
with a constantly shifting population; with 
densely populated areas (in Brooklyn, for 
example, there are 36,000 persons per square 
mile, in Manhattan 86,000 in the same area). 
Ours is a city with sharp and sometimes dif- 
ficult cultural conflicts, where the tradi- 
tional influence of the home and of the 
church upon the lives and characters of 
young people sometimes yields under the 
constant pressure of urbanization. These 
are, perhaps, problems for the educator and 
the sociologist; but they are no less our own. 
Activities like the scouting program still 
may be one of the vital sources of the emo- 
tional security and the companionship that 
Shape the personalities of adults and chil- 
dren alike; and, more important, they are 
& source of promise for the future. 

There is a practical side to the argument 
for increased adult participation in all 
phases of the scouting movement, including 
finanéial support. It costs more than $3,000 
& year to provide institutional care for a 
wayward minor. It costs $10 a year (1 sus- 
taining membership), to give.1-boy the ben- 
efits of scouting. Can there be doubt of its 
Value when its effect may be to instill in the 
. of only a ina an appreciation of 
are ity to ety? Can there be 
~ bt of its worth when it may enable a boy 

See, in the beauty and majesty of nature, 

constant hand of God? Can there be 
mae of the value of that investment which, 

broad sense, is an investment in the fu- 
ture of our country? — 


— answer, I think, is plain. These boys 
a have been honored today and their fel- 

Scouts who have attended this convoca- 
tive and are active members of their respec- 
“ve troops, these boys supply the answer. 
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They are the living vindication of the faith 
of those who give time and effort and finan- 
cial support to the scouting movement. 
They are the cogent evidence of the essential 
worth of what their leaders have accom- 
plished. 

I congratulate them all for their attain- 
ments. I join with all the adults present in 
thanking them for their very substantial 
contribution to our society. And, with all 
of you, I wish them well in the long years 
that lie ahead. 

Presentation of the God and country 
award was made to the following recipients: 

Rudy Bachman, Carl Addicks, Richard 
Gardner, Barclay Brown, Donald Sandholm, 
William Franklin, Wilfredo Rivera, Miguel 
Rivera, Rafael Sanchez, Emilio Sella, Ruben 
D. Cruz. 

Rev. Thomas J. Denier, of Cuyler Presby- 
terian Church, announced the benediction. 
Clark Steigerwalt was the organist. 





The Natural Gas Users’ Interest Should 
Come First 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, up until 
now informed observers have all figured 
the Democrat leadership had legislation 
to amend the Natural«Gas Act scheduled 
for early House consideration. Now on 
account of the wording of a Texas $100- 
a-plate dinner invitation there are in- 
dications of a postponement. 

But now, or later, the issue of control 
and price regulation has to be settled and 
Members of Congress have the responsi- 
bility of letting the users of natural gas 
know where they stand. 

In reexamining and discussing this is- 
sue, Mr. Speaker, let me say no one as 
far as I know, in or out of a political cam- 
paign, ever accused me of not voting 
originally according to honest conviction. 
Nor was it ever a burning issue in my 
State of Washington or in my congres- 
sional district. While we do now, in 1954 
we did not have natural gas, and actually 
today our source of gas is Canada, where 
control of the price at the wellhead by 
the Federal Power Commission is not 
involved. 

But to revert to the previous debate on 
this legislation, support of the bill seemed 
logical at that time—especially from one 
like myself who is inclined to prefer local 
State regulation close to the consumer 
and people affected rather than control 
at the national levél; and the argument 
seemed reasonable also in that the bill 
was reinstating a condition which with- 
out widespread public complaint had ex- 
isted for 16 years until the Supreme 
Court reversed the situation and decided 
local producers did come under the act. 

Everyone seemed to agree, too, that 
the Congress originally had not intended 
this and, furthermore, the House debate 
seemed to establish that enactment of the 
bill would stimulate wildcat drilling and 
thus create a greater national supply to 

-fill the existing and projected shortage. 
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Anyway, I voted as I saw the situa- 
tion—even if later I had misgivings when 
the bill came in for bitter and, at one 
point, unsavory mention during debate in 
the other body. I should say also, Mr. 
Speaker, as I stated publicly at that time, 
I approved when President Eisenhower 
vetoed the gas bill; it certainly seemed 
that public confidence in the so-called 
gas lobby was shaken and, as for myself, 
I resolved to restudy the entire issue 
when similar legislation came up again. 

Now I am convinced, in contradiction 
of previous arguments, my reasoning was 
faulty in several respects. Take the fac- 
tor of increasing incentive to wildcat and 
to risk money in drilling and locating 
more gas. Experience indicates there is 
plenty of incentive as things are to en- 
courage such drilling—especially on ac- 
count of special tax treatment and de- 
pletion allowances. But where I think I 
made my error in assessing the facts was 
in failing to recognize that once a pipe- 
line is built and tied into a gas field there 
is little left in the way of competition and 
the producer of gas has a virtual monop- 
oly. Thus, the ultimate natural-gas 
consumer, regardless of regulation of the 
transportation utility or the local dis- 
tributor, is at the mercy of the producer 
when a contract comes up for extension. 

In observing the petroleum industry, I 
have had increasing suspicion that the 
law of supply and demand does not al- 
ways function freely. Heating-oil prices 
in my congressional district are a case in 
point, where increased source of oil into 
the area by a new pipeline from Canada 
did not prevent fuel-oil prices from 
steadily advancing. Federal regulation 
to protect the public may be needed in 
both cases. 

Anyway, I fear where the location of 
natural-gas intakes and outlets are fixed 
by an exclusive franchise, as with pipe- 
lines, there is no free market either at 
the buying end or the selling end. Thus, 
in this situation I am now of the opinion 
that the public interest requires regula- 
tion by the Federal Power Commission of 
all parties concerned with natural gas, 
including the producer. 

Theréfore, I am constrained to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that the passage of the pro- 
posed natural-gas bill does not recom- 
mend itself to me and, accordingly, I 
shall oppose the legislation when it 
comes before us again. In all con- 
science, on re-examination of the facts, 
that is the only course which seems right 
to me and fair to 20 million users of nat- 
ural gas throughout the Nation. 





New Cancer Menace in Foods 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, all 
Americans are interested in the food we 


eat. The Food and Drug Department of 
our Government have a special responsi- 
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bility to see that deleterious ingredients 
are not contained in our food. A study 
containing information of importance 
indicating that supervision of chemicals 
added to food is not sufficient is set forth 
in an article in the January issue of the 
Police Gazette, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 


of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

New CANCER MENACE IN Foops 
(By George McGrath) 

Before you swallow that spoonful of ice 
cream or eat that delicious pastry read this 
and your indignation may be greater than 
your indigestion. 

This is the story that the Government 
was afraid to tell. This is the story of a 
threat so great that the lives of most of us 
may be in danger. 

In plain words this story tells for the first 
time that many of our everyday foods con- 
tain cancer-producing agents. 

The truth, as reported by one of the 
Nation’s leading cancer experts, reveals the 
staggering information that the vicious 
killer, cancer, lurks dormantly in such foods 
as candies, soft drinks, vitamins, bread, 
rolls, puddings and many other edibles. 

But what makes this story even more 
shocking and even frightening is that the 
Government’s Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the policeman who is supposed to guard 
our food has ordered this information sup- 
pressed to that the American people wouldn’t 
know the bitter and deadly truth. 

HUMAN GUINEA PIGS 

Considering how huge and terrifying this 
threat of cancer through the food we eat is, 
the irresponsible action of the Food and 
Drug Agency is making not only guinea pigs 
out of the American people but worse yet is 
making suckers out of us. 

In terms that can be understood by even 
a half-brained bureaucrat, Dr. W. C. Hueper, 
chief of the Environmental Cancer Section of 
the United States Health Services National 
Cancer Institute, leveled with this blast: 

“It is a well established fact that an ap- 
preciable and growing number of chemicals, 
of which a few are known to enter the human 
food supply, are capable of causing and do 
cause cancers in man under proper condi- 
tions of exposure.” 

Mind you, Dr. Hueper, a top cancer expert, 
didn’t weasel-word his statement. He said, 
“Capable of causing and de cause cancers 
in man under proper conditions ef expos- 
ures * * *.” No buts, ifs, or maybes. 

Dr. Hueper went on to say: 

“This disconcerting situation is aggra- 
vated by the observation that many addi- 
tional chemicals, some of which are incor- 
porated into consumer goods including food- 
stuffs, elicit cancers in experimental animals 
whe introduced in proper amounts and un- 
der suitable conditions.” 

With this damning evidence before it, and 
knowing full well that many of the foods 
mentioned in the report were being eaten 
daily by millions of Americans, did the Food 
and Drug Office act? Certainly it did. With 
a speed ignited by the protests of the power- 
ful chemical trusts and leaders in the food 
industry, the food and drug agency said, 
“put the lid on it.” Suppress the report. 
Don’t tell the American people about the 
poisons they’re eating. 

THE SUPPRESSED FACTS 

The gag would have stayed on were it not 
for the Police Gazette which was able to ob- 
tain the full details of the Hueper report. 

Dr. Hueper reported: 

“On the basis of information available on 
carcinogenic properties of presently used or 
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permitted food additives and contaminants 
the following chemicals must be considered 
carcinogenic according to the widely accepted 
definition that carcinogens are agents which 
when applied under certain conditions to 
man or animals elicit the subsequent de- 
velopment of cancers which would not have 
appeared otherwise.” 

The evidence on hand shows that some 
food dyes used in candies, cakes, and desserts 
can cause cancers. 

Dr. Hueper said that several food and cos- 
metic dyes can probably cause cancers in 
humans, others are potential cancer-pro- 
ducing agents and many additional ones 
have not been adequately investigated. 

Potential cancer hazards are the tri- 
phenylmethane dyes, light green SF and 
fast green used to color candies, essences, 
cordials, biscuits, cakes, jellies, maraschino 
cherries and frozen desserts. Brilliant blue 
is also a cancer hazard. This is used as a 
coloring in icing, cordials, jellies, ice cream, 
ice cream toppings, milk bar sirups, candies, 
cake decorations, frozen desserts, soft drinks, 
puddings, and bakery goods. 

Another group of suspect cancer producers 
are the beta-naphthylamine azo benzyl dyes 
such as yellow AM and yellow OB used for 
coloring, butter, margarine, and baked goods. 

Chemicals known as surfactants, used in 
foodstuffs as antifoaming agents, emulsi- 
fiers and dispersants, have shown cancer- 
producing effects in experiments in animals. 

The cancer expert said that these agents 
may also be introduced unintentionally into 
food as residues or detergents. 

Among the foods in which these chemicals 
are used are: candies, soft drinks, dill pickles, 
vitamin preparations, ice cream, cream hip, 
cakes, bread, and rolls. ; 

Dr. Hueper warned that a definite amount 
of caution should be used in the choice of 
the surfactants and in the amounts which 
may be permitted in food. 

DANGEROUS FOOD CONTAINERS 


Another group of chemicals that Dr. 
Hueper warned against was the humecants. 
These are incorporated in marshmallows, 
pastilles, shredded coconut, confections, ice 
cream, chocolates, and jellylike candies as 
well as cigarette tobacco. 

The United States scientist said that di- 
ethylene glycol, a humecant formerly used in 
tobacco, caused cancer of the bladder when 
fed to rats. 

There is also a food preservative, 8-hyroxy- 
quinoline, that showed cancer-producing 
agents for mice when implanted into the 
bladder. 

It has also been noted that when a contra- 
ceptive containing this chemical is fed or 
put into the reproductive organs of a female 
rat kept on a protein diet, it caused cancers 
of different types and im several organs in- 
cluding the uterus. 

This chemical is used in cottage cheese as 
a coagulator and is also present in contra- 
ceptive and rectal suppositories. 

Paraffin and petrolatumlike material has 
been incriminated as the cause of various 
cancers. Foodstuff such as milk, cream, 
cheese, butter, margarine, and citrus fruits 
come in contact with paraffin and petroleum 
waxes used for impregnation of food con- 
tainers and wrapping paper. 

The report expresses particular concern 
that no studies have been undertaken on the 
safety of these food containers. 

Dr. Hueper said “A competent examination 
of paraffins and waxes used for medicinal and 
commercial purposes, including food con- 
tainers and wrapping material, is indicated 
because of recent observations on tumor- 
causing action of presumably purified paraf- 
fin when implanted into the bladders of 
rodents.” 

Further cancer-producing properties in 
these wax products have been reported by 
independent medical researchers who have 
found a direct-relationship ‘with these prod- 
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uts and gastrointestinal cancers of test 
animals. ' 

The disgraceful weakness in our food and 
drug laws, permitting the wholesale poison. 
ing of Americans before a chemical useqg in 
food is fully tested, was dramatically ¢,. 
posed in the suppressed report. The tragic 
case of the sweetening agent, dulcin, was 
presented. 

It was available for many years and mil. 
lions of Americans, assuming it was 
safe because it was openly sold and used jp 
many food products, became potential cancer 
victims by using it. , 

It was recently found to cause cirrhosis 
and tumors of the liver in rats given this 
chemical by the mouth. Authorities 
withdrew it from the open market. The 
public was never told why. One fact stands 
out—why did the Food and Drug Adminis. 
tration permit this chemical to be sold be. 
fore it was adjudged completely safe? } 
stands as a tragic example of the agency 
inadequacy. 

And now many more chemicals are on the 
market. 

Dr. Hueper wanted to release his 
on these cancer-producing drugs before a 
medical group in Wichita, Kans. In routine 
procedure his report was sent to superiors 
who passed it around the other agencies 
within the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

TOP OFFICIALS ALARMED 


When the top brass of the Food and Drug 
Administration saw it they quivered and 
broke out in hysterics. The Government of- 
ficials, realized that the report contained , 
damaging evidence against chemicals now 
commonly used in food. The report als 
poured salt on some of the Food and Dng 
Administration’s wounds regarding ther 
previous follies. 

So the Food and Drug Administration 
screwed a tight lid on the report. 

Of course the Food and Drug Administra. 
tion has a pat excuse., It blames the weak- 
ness in the laws for allowing loopholes 
through which untested chemicals can be 
added to food. 

But this is buck-passing. The Food and 
Drug Administration went so far as to re 
fuse to O. K. a highly damaging report made 
by a medical authority who works for the 
same parent organization. 
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Acceptance of Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, ! 
long have felt that the Federal Govert- 
ment should make grants-in-aid to assist 
in the care and teaching of retarded chil- 
dren, and in training teachers for this 
urgent and delicate task. That is 
am sponsoring S. 1092, to encourage @ 
expansion of teaching and research 
the whole problem of trying to 
retarded children to prepare for more 
normal careers and lives. ae 

An able address on the question of ate 
cepting retarded children in a mu: 
nity was delivered several months ag0 
my home city of Portland by Dr. 
Hill, superintendent of the Oregon Fa » 
view Home, where retarded chil im 
our State receive custodial care. Dr. Hil 
is an able and dedicated physician, who 
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has achieved national renown for his at- 
tainments in the care and treatment of 
retarded children. 

Dr. Hill's address, which was delivered 
over the facilities of radio station KEX 


during National Retarded Children’s , 


week, was reported in detail in the Ore- 
gonian of November 24, 1957. Because 
his cogent observations apply to the ac- 
ceptance, assistance, and training of re- 
tarded children everywhere in the Na- 
tion, I believe all of my Senate colleagues 
will be interested in what this outstand- 
ing doctor has had to say on a crucial 
and heart-rending subject. 

Iask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Oregonian, entitled “Ac- 
ceptance Top Problem Facing Retarded 
Children,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian of November 24, 1957] 


ACCEPTANCE TOP PROBLEM FACING RETARDED 
CHILDREN 


Community acceptance is the greatest 
problem facing retarded children today, ac- 
cording to Dr. Irvin B. Hill, superintendent 
of the Oregon Fairview home. Dr. Hill spoke 
in Portland over radio station during 
National Retarded Children’s Week. 

He urged that neighborhoods and com- 
munities do far more than merely attempt to 
educate the retarded, and noted that even in 
the educational field facilities for retarded 
were limited. 

The majority of retarded children are edu- 
cable, he stated, and are capable of perform- 
ing useful functions in their home and com- 
munity. They should be treated on the 
same basis as other handicapped children 
and should not be shunned and avoided, he 
said. 

LEISURE TIME PROBLEM 

“When they find that other kids won’t play 
with them, and they have nothing to do with 
their leisure time, then they cease to develop 
their potential,” he declared. “They become 
convinced they can’t do things, and they’re 
licked before they start.” 

Many children come to the Fairview home 
as they approach adolescence,-with the aver- 
age age of admission 12 to 13 years old, Dr. 
Hill continued. 

“The social frustrations at these ages be- 
come the biggest problems,” he said. “They 
have been functioning at a much lower level 


‘than their potential and find they lack train- 


ing in vocational lines. They may be done 
eet schooling but lack job oppor- 

There is much better public acceptance 
than there was 5 years ago, he said. Dr. Hill 
attributed much of this change to the work 
of parents organizations such as the Oregon 
Association for Retarded Children. 

“On the other hand,” he said, “the faster 
Pace of today makes it even harder for 
Tetarded children.” 

He pointed out that children discharged 

Fairview home who go to rural areas 
are usually able to adjust a little better than 
those who go to cities. 


Dr. Hill said, “and it’s tough for a retarded 
child to keep up. For example, if you're 
15 minutes late on a farm job there’s usually 
no great harm done, as long as the work is 
=o But if you’re 15 minutes late 
prea a time clock you might lose 


Opening this week at Fairview home of. 


Patterson en which will care for 175 
a patients, will ease a bit of 
the pressure from a long waiting list of pa- 


move at a faster pace in a city,” — 
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tients seeking admission, he said. But the 
list will still number 300 persons. 

All of the children awaiting admission are 
patients who need care, he pointed out. 
The need for care must be established 
through examination by physicians and 
a circuit court judge before a patient is 
placed on the waiting list. 

Dr. Hill estimated there were about eight 
mentally retarded children born to every 
1,000 births in Oregon. 

“We can’t expect to take care of all of the 
mentally retarded,” he said. “We provide 
specialized treatment for those who need it, 
to teach the handicapped to take advantage 
of their abilities.” 

He said Fairview home has the appropria- 
tions and plans drawn for buildings to care 
for 400 more patients, but pointed out that 
there is also need to replace some buildings, 
especially two wood frame buildings built in 
1909. 

From 1902 until the opening of Patterson 
cottage the home added new buildings to 
give 500 more beds, but added 1,000 patients. 
“We've got 500 sandwiched in extra,” Dr. 
Hill explained. 

New buildings planned include another 
cottage like Patterson for nonambulatory 
patients, a girls cottage and a semi-invalid 
cottage, plus two small buildings for 15 
patients each. 


FAMILY SETTINGS AIMED 


These smaller units will be preplacement 
homes, one for girls and one for boys. They 
will be used to place in a more intimate, 
familylike setting children who are about to 
return to their communities and families. 

Dr. Hill admitted that in the past there 
had at times been a reluctance in some 
families to have children discharged when 
they were ready for discharge, because of the 
fear that if readmittance became necessary 
another long waiting period might be re- 
quired. He stated it had always been the 
policy to give readmissions priority, and said 
that with the new buildings this problem 
should diminish. 

He noted that in the past the waiting pe- 
riod has been as long as 3 years, but that 
with the opening of Patterson cottage there 
will be no one on the waiting list who was 
committed prior to July 1956. 

A new multipurpose building at Fairview 
home, which includes dn auditorium, gym- 
nasium, swimming and wading pools, and 
club rooms, is one of the biggest helps we’ve 
had in years, he stated. 

“It’s interesting that the superintendent 
in 1913 said that one of the institution’s 
greatest needs was a gymnasium, so it’s 
taken us 44 years to get it,” he said. 

But the job can’t be done by the Fairview 
home alone, Dr. Hill declared. “The local 
neighborhood and community must provide 
facilities and acceptance,” he said. 





NACA, the Logical Space Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 


I shall soon introduce legislation which 


would establish the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics as the chief 
civilian agency to oversee the develop- 
ment of space projects. I am convinced 
that NACA is the best equipped agency 
to take on this responsibility. In this 
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connection I should like, under leave to 
extend my remarks, to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the February 3, 
1958, issue of Aviation Week entitled 
“NACA, the Logical Space Agency.” 
NACA, THE LoGIcaL SPACE AGENCY 


Too often in recent history, the solution to 
acute national problems has been sought in 
the creation of complex new organizations 
that add to the Federal payroll and bureauc- 
racy but do little about the problems they 
were created to solve. Often, an economical 
and effective solution lies close at hand, but 
is so simple the top-level officials hesitate to 
even consider it. The current debate over 
how many and what kinds of organizations 
the Federal Government needs to organize 
and guide research and exploration of space 
appears to be a case in point. 

There is no lack of complex plans to tackle 
our space-age problems. In the midst of this 
furor it is finally becoming clear that there 
is in existence an extremely competent or- 
ganization capable of spearheading this 
work—the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics established by the President in 
1915 with the directive to “supervise and 
direct the scientific study of the problems of 
flight with a view toward their practical solu-- 
tion.” 

Credit for first calling attention to this 
simple but effective solution, we believe, be- 
longs to Gen. Orval Cook, president of the 
Aircraft Industries Association, who told the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences in Wash- 
ington on January 14: 

“One of the things that has most puzzled 
me during this furor and clamor for Govern- 
ment reorganization so that we can catch up 
with the Russians has been the fact that 
NACA has apparently been largely over- 
looked. Yet here is a Government agency 
reporting directly to the President which has 
as its basic charter the scientific study of 
the problems of flight with a view toward 
their practical solution. 

“For more than 40 years NACA has dedi- 
cated itself to this task with outstanding 
success. The NACA has some of the finest 
aeronautical laboratories in the world—its 
facilities alone being worth more than $300 
million, and an operating staff of some 7,600 
people of whom more than 2,000 have pro- 
fessional degrees. 

“For more than 10 years it has been con- 
ducting research and studies in scientific 
fields leading to man’s conquest of space. In 
fact early in 1952, months before the first 
manned flight at Mach 2, NACA studies were 
launched into the problem of manned flight 
beyond the atmosphere and their solution. 
By 1954, NACA research teams were able to 
propose construction of a research vehicle 
for this purpose and in December 1955, in 
cooperation with the Navy and Air Force, a 
contract for this craft (North American X- 
15) was let. This vehicle is expected to be 
test flown within the next 12 months or so. 

“NACA also pioneered in research that will 
pay off in manned boost-glide rockets flying 
at fantastic speeds and with a new concept 
that will enable our ballistic missiles to with- 
stand sun-hot temperatures during re-entry 
into the atmosphere. 

“At the same time these projects were un- 
der way, the NACA has been investigating 
almost every element in the propulsion spec- 
trum. Research is being conducted in pro- 
pulsion by ion jets, photon jets, plasma jets, 
by nuclear rockets and by solar power. Much 
more than mere theory is involved—practical 
experimentation is being conducted and de- 
tailed performance parameters are being de- 
veloped. All of this research is directed to- 
ward one goal—flight, manned and un- 
manned, at incredible speeds through and 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. All of this 
vital basic research information is being 
funneled to the military services and the 
aviation induStry to assist them in develop- 
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ment of vel.icles to translate this research 
into reality. 

“If, as so many people are advocating, we 
need a governmental agency to take the re- 
sponsibility for accelerating our efforts in 
space travel, I suggest we look to an existing 
organization such as the NACA to provide 
this direction.” 

We heartily endorse General Cook’s sug- 
gestion and strongly urge members of Con- 
gress concerned with this problem, Defense 
Secretary McElroy and the public—which 
will eventually have to pay the bills—to 
carefully consider this relatively simple but 
effective solution of a most acute national 
problem. 


There are several additional considera- 
tions, in addition to those cited by General 
Cook, that make the NACA role as the spear- 
head of our national space research and de- 
velopment effort extremely attractive. 

First, it has, through 40 years of experi- 
ence, established an extremely effective 
working relationship with all of the other 
basic organizations concerned with this 
problem—the military services, the scientific 
fraternity, and the industrial complexes. 
Through its main and subcommittee struc- 
ture, it provides adequate voice for all of 
these elements in determining a national 
policy. 

Second, the caliber of its leadership evokes 
universal respect from the other agencies 
through which it works. There is no better 
man in the Nation today than James Harold 
Doolittle, NACA Chairman, to serve as a link 
between the military, scientific, and indus- 
trial communities because he has had out- 
standingly successful careers in all three 
areas. The scientific leadership of Dr. Hugh 
L. Dryden, director of NACA, is based on a 
combination of solid scientific achievement 
and quiet but effective administrative abil- 
ity, all too rare in scientific circles. 

Third, NACA has proven its ability in the 
past to contribute significantly to urgent na- 
tional technical problems. It developed the 
laminar flow wing in time to permit the P-51 
Mustang to escort heavy bombers to any 
German target at the critical phase of World 
War II. Its high speed research aircraft 
program was an outstanding postwar exam- 
ple of joint work with the military and in- 
dustry to produce maximum progress in 
minimum time and launch our military air- 
craft into the supersonic age a significant 
jump ehead of all competitors. Its work in 
ballistic missiles has also solved key bottle- 
necks in time to be useful in operational 
weapons. 

Fourth, NACA has shown extraordinary 
ingenuity in devising new research tools re- 
quired for tackling the unknown. The 
transonic wind tunnel, rocket powered mod- 
els, gas dynamics facilities and multi-stage 
research rockets are a few examples of this 
ability which is absolutely essential in prob- 
ing new frontiers fruitfully. 

It is a major technical fallacy to consider 
aeronautics as a field that extends to the 
limits of the earth’s atmosphere and astro- 
nautics as something that begins where the 
atmosphere ends. Both are integral parts of 
the same overall scientific problem. Any suc- 
cessful efforts in making the useful plunge 
into outer space must be based on the 
foundation of knowledge already accumu- 
lated on flight through the atmosphere from 
sea level to its outer fringes. Any space ve- 
hicle must also successfully pass through the 
envelope of atmosphere both on its outward 
and return journeys. 

There isa strong case to be made for 
charging NACA with the job of spearheading 
our national advance into space with a min- 
imum of time and new money required to 
achieve the strong possibility of maximum 
progress. If NACA gets the job, our jump 
into space will be catapulted from a solid 
launching pad. " 
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Industry and Rural Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM-THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the State of South Carolina the people 
are deeply concerned with a development 
which, I am sure, is also of abiding con- 
cern to people throughout the United 
States. I refer to the changing condi- 
tions of life which come with industrial- 
ization. We are anxious to retain the 
human values which have been attributes 
of rural and smalltown life in the United 
States, but at the same time we are aware 
that industrial development should not 
be delayed. 

The problem, therefore, is to maintain 
the stable philosophy and the respect for 
principles and human values that have 
traditionally gone with life close to the 
soil, while expanding economic oppor- 
tunity in every way possible. 

The Honorable W. W. Mims, editor of 
the Edgefield Advertiser, of Edgefield, 
S. C., has recently written a thought- 
provoking editorial on this subject. I 
ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Industry and Rural 
Life,” which appeared in the January 29 
issue of the Edgefield Advertiser, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRY AND RURAL LIFE 

The Advertiser has “stuck out” as the 
saying goes, for the fundamental values in- 
herent in life close to the soil, the independ- 
ence, the stable philosophy, the love, the 
generosity, the respect for principle and hu- 
man values that once ruled America. 

Mr. R. M. Cooper, director of the South 
Carolina Development Board, which has been 
greatly instrumental in bringing new indus- 
try to this State, said in a speech at the 
annual meeting of the State chamber of 
commerce some time ago: 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AT THE COMMUNITY 
LEVEL 

“In speaking of industrial development, the 
public is prone to limit its thinking to fac- 
tories. This is not right, and industry is 
something that produces. So we must 
broaden our thinking to include all produc- 
tion. That’s as it should be because if we 
don’t, we must exclude agriculture, which is 
the most widespread source of industry we 
have in South Carolina and one that needs 
our help perhaps more than all others today. 

“In 1918 we were planting approximately 
2,800,000 acres of cotton with no restrictions 
on tobacco. These two crops alone gave em- 
Ployment to the vast majority of farm em- 
ployees. Farm boys remained on the farms 
because there was work for them. 

“By 1957 our cotton acreage has been re- 
duced to 500,000 acres and tobacco, besides 
being controlled, has suffered reduction of 
about 38 percent. All this, coupled with 
mechanization of farming, is annually mak- 
ing it necessary to find employment for ap- 
proximately 12,000 men and women.” 

It is unthinkable that South Carolinians 
are willing to accept the results of the soil- 
bank catastrophe and other projects of aban- 
donment in the Federal farm program, the 
consequences of which are a virtual giving 
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up to outside forces arrayed against the 
South, as calculated as aggressors from op, 
eign lands. ‘ : 

The following editorial from the Charies. 
ton News and Courier of recent date is typi- 
cal of the News and Courier which 
quit a fight for things it believes in: 
“RURAL LIFE A HEALTHY BACKGROUND TO Ralss 

STRONG, FREE PEOPLE 

“Often, in reading about farm pro! 
we encounter the assertion that farmers 
must be removed from the farms. 

“‘Farms and smalitown people,’ some 
pundits proclaim, ‘simply have to. move tp 
the city and get jobs in a factory.’ 

“Knowing something of South Caroling 
rural life, we know that the farm problem 
is far more complex than that. We know 
that moves off the farm.can result in up. 
happiness and tragedy for entire families, 

“We heard a story the other day of one 
farm family that had moved to a city in 
South Carolina. For years, the father hag 
struggled to earn a living from the goijj, 
In those years, this farmer’s wife suffered @ 
long illness. The children were cared for by 
cousins in a nearby farm community. There 
was very little money bift a lot of love and 
sympathy and help—the kind that cloge. 
knit families extend to their members, 

“Finally, the father decided he should get 
a job that produced cash incgme. He ob- 
tained a job in a factory and moved his 
family to the city. Today, the family has 
more money than ever before. There's more 
food on the table and a late model car in the 
driveway. But the children are miserable. 
No longer are there cousins for them to play 
with and to help. Family ties and associa- 
tions that made the youngsters feel they 
belonged to a place have been left behind, 
Because the children are miserable the par- 
ents are unhappy too. 

“Of course, life doesn’t guarantee happl- 
ness to any man, woman, or child. On the 
other hand, social changes that may appear 
to be wise to economists may ruin the lives 
of individuals. “os 

“Rural and smalitown life has given the 
American Republic, including the Southern 
States, many of its finest qualities. Men 
and women who grow up close to the land 
and who are proud of their blood ties and 
loyalties do not become mass men or follow- 
ers of the socialized superstate. 

“We have no chart *o offer for saving rural 
life. We do not believe in charts. We be 
lieve in aggregate efforts of individual per 
sons. We know that rural living needs pro- 
tection as a valuable part of our national 
existence. Farms and villages are proper 
breeding grounds for a strong, free people” 





Airline Problems and Promotion in the 
Jet Age 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speakef, ® 
Russian jet transport—the TU-104 
landed at Friendship Airport the 
day carrying aboard it the new : 





Ambassador to the United States. 






Quite naturally, such an 
created a considerable amount of 
osity and I am informed that 





was pretty well crowded. In addition 





the diplomatic personalities there 


many hundreds of ordinary Americal 
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citizens. Our TV newsreels that same 
evening carried motion pictures taken of 
the Ambassador’s arrival but it is rea- 
sonable to assume that most of the peo- 
ple on hand were there to see the Rus- 


sian airplane. 


A most natural question, Mr. Speaker, 
would be how come the Russians have 
beaten us to the punch in getting a 
transatlantic commercial aircraft into 

ir? 

Tasest logical answer to that question 
would be that the Russian airline, Aero- 
fot, is owned by the Soviet Government 
and not by American taxpaying stock- 
holders as are our two transatlantic air- 
lines TWA and Pan American. Cost is no 
problem to the Soviet Union when the 
matter of national prestige is at stake. 

The problems our airlines face with 
the coming of the jet age was very well 
explained to the Advertising Club of 
Boston on February 4 by Mr. Stanley 
Gewirtz, vice president of the Air Trans- 

Association of America. I have 
read his speceh and it is most provoca- 
tive. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Gewirtz’ speech 
in the Appendix of the REcorp: 


AIRLINE PROBLEMS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE 
JET AGE 


In early October of 1957, we really stopped 
laughing at Khrushchev. 

And as stated by Richard Witkin in a re- 
cent publication titled “The Challenge of the 
Sputniks”: “The United States, singularly 
unfestive as it rang in the new year 1958, was 
a Nation in shock.” 

We were shaken out of a complacency 
which embraced the concept that there was 
nothing that we couldn't do better than any- 
body else. And thereafter, for the first time, 
it seemed to appear that conversation, con- 
ference and verbal wonderment were to be 
matched by effort, progress, and production. 
All this in order not so much to maintain our 
supremacy in the field of guided missiles but 
to regain it. 

Necessarily, there were instituted investi- 
gations of all kinds. Fortunately few of 
these were reckless; most of them were 
thoughtful; and the impact of all of them, 
constructive. 

Reassuring indeed has been the interim 
Treport issued by the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee, which paints a brighter pic- 
ture than the one immediately succeeding 
sputnik’s launching but, nevertheless, coun- 
sels continued and unceasing effort to be bet- 
ter than we have ever been before. 

However, nothing more significant may 
have been written on this challenge of the 
Soviet than appears in the foreword to the 
so-called Rockefeller Report, International 
Security—The- Military Aspect: “For the 
United States lag is missiles and space ma- 
chines, however worrisome, is a symptom and 
not @ cause. It reflects our national com- 
Placency over the past dozen years. It is 
Vitally important to the United States to cal- 
culate its security requirements on an inte- 
grated and long-range basis, and. to set about 
correcting all deficiencies.” 

You may well be wondering what connec- 
tion all of this has with “Airline Problems 
and Promotions in the Jét Age.” 

A superb example of the relationship is 
right behind me. This Aeroflot advertise- 
ment, reproduced by Aviation Week, ap- 
= in a recent edition of the U. S. S. R.’s 
a Popular magazine—with a circulation 

better than 1 million—and is tHustrative 


_ of how Madison Avenue has moved to the 
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As recently stated in American Aviation: 
“The Russian jet is a genuine commercial 
transport. Its existence in quantity and its 
good operational record are something to 
make the western aircraft industry scratch 
its head.” 

But even more important than the rather 
elemental nature of Russian advertising ef- 
forts is the very fact that they do exist. And 
despite Soviet claims that our advertising is 
based on falsehood and deception while 
theirs is truthful and informative, the Rus- 
sians have caught up with the world of pro- 
motion and merchandising. 

Interestingly enough, the Russians did it 
backward—at least as far as the traditional 
relationship between United States air trans- 
port and military security is concerned. In 
the United States since 1938, commercial 
aviation has been just that—except to the 
very important extent that it has proved it- 
self a worthwhile and valued partner with 
the military. 

On the other hand, the Russians first de- 
veloped their aircraft militarily, independent 
of commercial development, at great public 
expense and then decided, for purposes of in- 
ternational prestige, to institute commercial 
operations. 

Regardless of how it was done, air trans- 
port is now even more clearly an instrument 
of military as well as commercial airpower. 
The battle for supremacy in that area has 
now been joined. 

As recently as January 17, 1958, Donald 
W. Douglas and Donald W. Douglas, Jr., 
chairman of the board and president of the 
Doug:as Aircraft Co., respectively, under- 
scored the importance of airlift to America’s 
security and to America’s prestige in world 
politics. 

Their warnings and their statements were, 
and are, merely cumulative evidence by ex- 
perts of the necessity to gear our military 
requirements to world politics and diplomatic 
actions, particularly in the face of the ob- 
vious advances made by the Soviet not only 
in th» field of guided missiles but also as 
evidenced by Russian progress in developing, 
producing, and operating commercial jet 
aircraft. - 

Military strength is somewhat valuless 
without, as the Dougiases pointed out, “an 
efficient and swiftly responsive logistics sys- 
tem.” And such a logistics system “* * * 
must be considered a full partner of the com- 
bat arms in the requirements for * * * pro- 
duction.” 

In testifying before the Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, the Dougias executives noted 
that: “Reciprocating engine aircraft are 
being used beyond their economic service 
life. The major portion of the present fleet 
lacks the range, speed and payload demanded 
by modern ordnance. * * * These technical 
deficiencies mean that our current airNft is 
inadequate for the task it faces.” 

Their testimony also developed the recog- 
nition by Russia of the need for and crea- 
tion of various types of aircraft capable of 
performing a wide range of missions. 
Although a good many of these are being 
used in regularly scheduled commercial serv- 
ice today, all of these turboprop and turbo- 
jet aircraft show unmistakable character- 
istics which would permit of easy conversion 
to military use. And we understand they 
have, in being, even more advanced design 
prototypes. 

We know, as the Douglasses indicated to the 
Preparedness Subcommittee, that these air- 
craf: include high speed jet personnel car- 
riers, long-range heavy cargo transports and 
shor’-range cargo aircraft. 

The wnelassified known Russian turbine 
transports are 6 in model with pas- 
seng2r capacities ranging from 70 to 170, and 
payload capacity from 50,000 to 110,000. 
pounds. Their speed capability is close to 
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that anticipated by our own commercial jets 
and their range, from 1,500 to better than 
4,000-nautical mfies. 

The Russian turboprop and turbojet fleet 
is interchangeably part of its regularly 
scheduled commercial operations and its own 
militarv air transport service. 

In the United States, free enterprise and 
private capital have contributed 270 of our 
mos modern aircraft, or $550 million worth 
of equipment, to our own Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet. The cost of maintaining and operat- 
ing that fleet is about $350 million every year. 
This contribution of foresighted private 
enterprise, as a ready reserve in an emerg- 
ency, will grow larger as the airlines incor- 
porate the jets into their future operations. 

So that any accusation of national com- 
placency must of necessity omit the com- 
mercial airline industry of the United States. 
The airlines’ commitment for jets, which will 
begin operation late this year and be fully 
incorporated into airline fleets by late 1960, 
is yet another step forward in which the air- 
lines have always anticipated the demands 
of the American traveler and the require- 
ments of military security. 

Commercial air-transport progress has con- 
tinucd apace despite the disiocations of 
World War II, the Berlin Airlift Operation 
Vittles, and the cold war in Korea. 

Since 1946, the airlines have successively 
and successfully incorporated into their op- 
erations four new reequipment programs, 
accompanied by equipment expansion. In- 
clud.i have been the operation of nine dif- 
ferent kinds of airplanes—all of which have 
provided greater speed, greater comfort and 
greater safety. 

This has been the big dare repeated again 
and again, and accomplished with absolute 
confidence of public acceptance and Gov- 
ernment understanding. 

But you can’t operate commercial airplanes 
without passengers and cargo. To date, our 
passenger business has been preemintent. 
The reason for it, in large part, has been 
due to the joint effort involved in promotion 
and merchandising. As the Russians have 
now found out, neither of those is effective 
without advertising. 

I am told that the first airline promotion 
was the appearance in a New York store 
window of two bear cubs, advertising air 
travel to our national parks. 

As you know, we have progressed from 
timetable advertising to the saturated utili- 
zation of space in every conceivable media. 

As an example, the airline serving Boston 
have developed over the years, in an effort 
to obtain maximum market recognition, 
their own symbol or emblem or insignia or 
slogan: “America’s Leading Airline’; “30 
Years of Dependable Air Transportation”; 
“Little Moh”; “The Airline of the Stars”; 
“Sunliner Service”; “The World’s Most Ex- 
perienced Airline”; “Fly the Finest”; “The 
Radar Line.” 


These have been so impressively promoted 
that there isn’t one of you that couldn’t 
identify the slogan with the company. 

But this has never been enough and each 
of these carriers, over the years, has de- 
veloped a merchandising technique neces- 
sarily adapted to a particular kind of service 
or to a particular area to which service is 
provided. 

To Florida, there is Eastern’s “Happy Holi- 
day,” National’s “Piggy Bank Vacations,” 
and Northeast’s “First Class Feeling at Low 
Coach Fares.” 

United and American, competing inten- 
sively for transcontinental passengers, hard 
sell the “Custom Club Coach” or the “Royal 
Coachman.” 

TWA flies its “Jetstream” with its new 
“Siesta Sleeper Seats.”. Pan American’s 
“President Special” is touted as “The Luxury 
Leader.” 
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Mohawk is pushing “Executive Commuter 
Service.” 

Airline advertising has been adjusted by 
the two basic considerations of the product 
being sold and the buyers to whom it is being 
offered. This advertising is directed to the 
substantial savings in productive time offered 
the business traveler. It attempts to demon- 
strate, and does so successfully, the addi- 
tional time permitted the personal traveler 
for rest and relaxation and comfort. It 
differentiates between the advantages of 
first-class luxury service and reasonable 
coach fares. 

The net effect has been an overwhelming 
increase in the penetration by airlines into 
the intercity travel market and the increas- 
ing length of passenger haul. 

And where the railroads, purposely or 
otherwise, are saving advertising dollars and 
losing passengers, the airlines have increased 
their advertising expenditures and, conse- 
quently, their passenger market. 

And in 1957, our initial estimates tell us 
that the airlines surpassed the railroads by 
about 4 billion passenger miles and the 
buses by better than 9 billion passenger 
miles. The major trunk lines have backed 
their faith in the passenger as a good cus- 
tomer by wooing him with the ad dollar. 

From 1951 to 1956, the airlines doubled 
their advertising budgets from $15 million-to 
$32 million, while the rails expanded their 
passenger ads by only 10 percent. 

The airlines like the passengers they have, 
and they want more. That’s why you will see 
those advertising budgets increasing in the 
future as we use more space and time :n 
every conceivable media to tell our expand- 
ing population of our new services. A recent 
headline in Editor and Publisher states this 
objective: “Soaring Airlines’ Advertising Due 
for New Turbojet Boost.” 

The airlines have an unshakable faith in 
their own future. This is supported by the 
experience of the past confirming this faith. 

The domestic trunklines have on order, 
for delivery in the next 4 years, about 350 
jets—both pure jets and propjets. The cost 
of these aircraft—and this is only the initial 
step of purchase—will be about $1,750 mil- 
lion; special ground facilities will cost an- 
other quarter of a billion. Accordingly, the 
total price, as we face the jet age, will be 
about $2 billion. When you add to that the 
commitments of our international airlines, 
you get closer to a $2.5 billion figure. 

What will this mean to you, as consumers 
as well as advertisers? Obviously, even the 
same percentage of expenditure for advertis- 
ing will mean more dollars spent. 

As users of air transportation, it will mean 
faster airplanes, bigger airplanes, quieter air- 
planes, and more convenient service. 

In terms of specific times, it will mean 
approximately 5 hours from Boston to Los 
Angeles, 244 hours from Boston to Miami, 
less than 2 hours from Boston to Chicago, 
and about 6% hours from Boston to London. 

The airplanes will be larger and their 
carrying capacity double that of our present 
fleets. The size of the market must be in- 
creased. We must be able to induce more 
people to fly. We talk of the 46 million pas- 
sengers who flew in 1957. It has been esti- 
mated that this represented only about eight 
to ten million different people. The oppor- 
tunities for marketing and merchandising are 
limitless. 

We have been criticized by some for order- 
ing jets and ordering them now. Rarely, 
however, in the past, have there been suffi- 
cient aircraft to handle the people who 
wanted to fly in them. 

What about tomorrow’s promotions? How 
will they differ from today’s and yesterday’s? 

The businessman can leave Boston in the 
morning and, with the change in time, do 
a full day’s work in Los Angeles and be 
back home the same night. 
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The student will have, because it will take 
so short a time to get there, unlimited oppor- 
tunities for international travel and for the 
consequent exchange of ideas. 

The family will be closer together, regard- 
less of where any part of it lives in the United 
States. 

In many respects, our lives will be length- 
ened because so much more can be done in so 
little time. 

And, conceivably, the interchange of peo- 
ple—accompanied by these interchanges of 
ideas’ and greater understanding and toler- 
ance—may bring fulfillment of the hopes we 
have for peace. 

Put all these thoughts into copy as we 
sweep down on our greatest competitors, pri- 
vate automobiles—to say nothing of the 
long-distance telephone. 

Indeed, let the Russians develop their own 
advertising techniques. It’s time that they 
took the risk of real competition not only in 
the airline business but in the market place 
of culture and commerce and concepts. 

That’s the bright side of the picture. How- 
ever, there are, and always will be, problems. 
That’s what makes your business fun and 
ours exhilarating. Two billion dollars just 
for the equipment for our domestic trunk- 
lines is an awful lot of money, particularly 
when you compare it with the present value 
of the airlines’ equipment at only one-quarter 
of that amount. 

Where is it going to come from? We've ar- 
ranged for some loans and a little equity 
financing. There is also the cash throw- 
off from depreciation. We'll be able to pick 
up some additional funds as we phase out our 
present equipment. That will still leave us 
short about $600 million. The remainder will 
have to come from the earnings that we re- 
tain and the additional financing that we 
can accomplish. 

We’re not rolling in money now, and there 
seems little likelihood that we will be for 
some time. 

One of the problems has been that we’ve 
been selling—and this has been evident in 
your advertising—a 1958 product at 1938 
prices. As a result, we’ve been squeezed by 
the inflation that has affected all of our lives. 

We're paying more for the airplanes we 
operate, and jets will be even more expensive. 

Our price is down but consumer prices have 
gone up; the overall cost of living has risen 
98 percent since 1938 and everything that 
makes up that overall cost is, of course, 
up, too. 

The fuel we use has risen some 41 percent 
in the last 10 years; and airline salaries, 
which continue to go up, have increased 78 
percent since 1947. 

Certainly we don’t contend that we haven’t 
become more efficient. But we’ve now reached 
the point where we’ve attained maximum effi- 
ciency and productivity with our present 
equipment. We have little, if any, ability 
left to absorb today’s costs at 1938 fare levels. 
We’re frozen in the vise of static yield and 
increased expenses. 

We need the money now if we're to plan 
properly for the expansion that must take 
place when the jets are in service. 

Our financial health affects you, and you 
must have an interest in it. 

We can’t afford the luxury of continued 
governmental roadblocks to our financial 
self-sufficiency. Despite the extraordinary 
contribution made by the airlines in 20 years, 
the Government has seemed reluctant to co- 
operate in facing up to the challenge of the 
future. 

The interim increase in fares proposed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board is insufficient. 

Air power—total air power—is an essential 
element of national strength, both commer- 
cial and military. Without it, national 
strength does not, in fact, exist. And civil 
air transport is an indispensable part of total 
national air power. 
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Since its birth as a business, co; 
aviation has thought ahead and has not suf. 
fered the complacency out of which we were 
shocked by sputnik. 

We must recognize the challenge and, in 
the field of commercial aviation, realize that, 
to an even greater extent, any failure to be 
supreme will be needless—because right now 
we are still, in many respects, the first and 
the best. 

This calls for real courage and forcefulness 
on the part of those in Government who are 
responsible for whether we move forward, 
stand still, or step backward. : 

We hope that no one responsible for the aq. 
vances of civil aviation in this country 
fers the policy of minimum risk and safety, 
As Professor Kissinger said in his tho 
work Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy; “4 
bureaucracy * * * tends to exaggerate the 
technical complexities of its problems, Ap 
administrative mechanism has a bias in fayor 
of the status quo, however arrived at. Short 
of an unambiguous catastrophe, the statu; © a 
quo has the advantage of familiarity.” P 

The inclination of bureaucracy is to frus. 
trate great conception by classifying it a 
“unsound” or “risky.” 

Essentially, sputnik and aeroflot are un. 
ambiguous catastrophes. We can meet and e 
beat the Russians in the missile field. We a 
can stay ahead of them in commercial jet 
enterprise. As Life said, the inexcusable : 
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thing would be “* * * to see United States 
free enterprise crippled by its own govern. | 
ment.” 

Our bet on the jet is the great conception, 
We can meet the challenge. We have before, 
All the air transport industry needs is the 
freedom to serve—to serve the public, to serve 
the national defense. 





Open Meetings of Portland, Oreg., School 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
home city of Portland, Oreg., has one of 
the truly outstanding school systems in 
the Nation because of the many eminent 
men and women who have responded 
the need for duty as members of the 
school board of district No. 1. a 

One of the many noteworthy achieve 
ments of that school board has beens 
policy of open-door meetings. Policy 
made in public and not back of locks and 
barred portals. The press covers all s& 
sions of the school board. Secret session 
have long been taboo. 4 

This splendid policy was analyz 
thoroughly in the Oregonian of Novell 
ber 17, 1957, in an article entitled “Port. 
land School Board Example to Nation | 
Author of the article is Mrs. Wilma Mor 
rison, able education editor of i 
Oregonian and herself a recognized a 
thority on school problems. The art’ 
was originally published in the Oct 
1957 issue of School Management mag 
azine. oa 

Mrs. Morrison gives basic credit 1 
the school board’s open-door polcy © 
three persons: School Superintende® 
Jonathan W. Edwards; School Boa 
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ercial Herbert M. Schwab, an out- 
t suf. standing Portland attorney; and to a 
) Were school board member and chairman, 
ex-State Senator S. Eugene Allen. Be- 
din TP couse our country functions best under 
that, i tiny of the actions 
to be a system of public scrutiny 
& how of all public agencies, I believe that Mr. 
t and Edwards, Mr. Schwab, and Mr. Allen may 
take justifiable pride in the policy they 
ulness have anchored so securely in our city. 
ho are So that my colleagues of the Senate 
rward, may be familiar with the fine policy of 
he as meetings followed by the school 


oe of Portland, Oreg., I ask unani- 
mous consent that the entire article by 
Mrs. Wilma Morrison on the antisecrecy 


Bs 


cy: “A policy of the Portland school system be 
te the printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
8. An There being no objection, the article 
‘ae was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
status. as follows: 
_ PorTLAND ScHOOL BOARD EXAMPLE TO NATION 
> frus- (Eprror’s NoTe.—While Portlanders take 
it as for granted the public meetings of the board 
of school district No. 1, private sessions are 
re un- the rule in many United States cities. This 
et and report on Portland’s system by Wilma Mor- 
d. We yison, education editor of the Oregonian, ap- 
tal jet peared in the October issue of School Man- 
usable nt magazine as part of an editorial 
States analysis of the open versus closed question.) 
dikes (By Wilma Morrison) 
eption. Portland’s school board probably has oper- 
before, ated under an aggressively open policy 
is the longer than any other district in the coun- 
“0 serve try. It has been 15 years since the semi- 
pattern of closed executive sessions and 
committee-of-the-whole meetings began to 
break. And it’s 12 years since the board put 
in writing a rule of no meetings closed to the 
public except those devoted exclusively to 
School personnel. Even these personnel meetings 
have, from the beginning, been covered by 
the press. 
It has been 5 years since board members 
S ruled out dinner and luncheon meetings. 


Nor have they ever held morning or after- 
noon meetings, which can have the effect of 
closing board meetings because nobody can 
attend them. 

A questionnaire sent out im 1953 by Port- 


STATES land Superintendent J. W. Edwards to the 
48 districts in the United States with over 
“ie mny 200,000 population showed that Portland’s 
of board was unique, at that time, in the fact 
| one that members took the lead in demanding 
ems in press and public observation of every dis- 
minent cussion. 
nded to The board rule says, “All meetings of the 
of the board of directors, or of amy committee of 
the board, shall be open to press and public 
“iS except where matters of personnel are being 
chieve- considered. Private meetings of the board or 
beet 4 HF its committees may be held for considera- 
yr tion of personnel matters only, and no other 


discussion shall take place at such private 
meetings,” 


Incidentally, committees referred to are not 
the permanent ones—eurriculum, buildings, 
hat afe traditional in many larger 

districts. All school business is the business 


. sooner or later it 
the public, by your conduct, that 


there 
are no hidden motives in your actions. 
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When the public understands the difficul- 
ties involved through reading or hearing 
them discussed, you get far more support 
on difficult decisions than you.would get 
for the same decisions arrived at secretly and 
announced after the fact.” 

While there is no way to prove how much 
of Portland’s outstanding record of public 
understanding and cooperation is due to this 
aggressively open performance of board and 
administration, Superintendent Edwards 
gives it principle credit. He speaks from 35 
years with the system, years in which he 

_hhas seen a variety of board- practices. 

Edwards has said: “I believe the present 
open policy is the best guaranty Portland 
ean have of achieving better schools.” He 
has also said the open board and administra- 
tion is vital to good teacher-administration 
relations. 

S. Eugene Allen, who stepped down from 
the board not long ago after serving three 
terms, was responsible more than any other 
one person for the present policy. He started 
hammering at the “closed door” from the 
inside, soon after he was seated as a director 
in 1943. 

Interviewed recently, he said: “There is no 
question but that the open policy has pro- 
duced a better school board. Early fears 
that directors would find it difficult to think 
and express themselves in public, or that 
someone would use the board as a platform 
for personal ax grinding, never materialized. 

“On the contrary, I am sure that board 
members, sitting always in the public eye, 
have tried harder than before to be judicious 
in speech and decisions. There have been 
disagreements among directors, there have 
been actions which the public has ques- 
tioned. There have been times when the 
board has had to backtrack and correct mis- 
takes. But to my knowledge, since the open 
practice was inaugurated there have been 
no bitter,-acrimonious quarrels either inside 
or outside the board.” , 

As dollars and cents evidence of public 
cooperation, Portland has this much to offer: 
All operational deficit levies have been passed 
since 1945. The district has no bonded in- 
debtedness. Three continuing building 
levies, amounting to $63 million, voted be- 
tween 1945 and 1950, have enabled the dis- 
trict to plan well ahead of its enrollment rise. 
All this, and two raises in the tax base which 
have been voted in 2 years, came about while 
the majority of other city levies were being 
voted down. 

¢ Portland’s open board performance did not 
come overnight. Board records and news- 
paper clippings over the years illustrate the 
truism that good public relations is a long- 
time process. It is a feeling of mutual con- 
fidence that comes when Officials, through 
long hours of listening to the public, and the 
public through hearing and reading all rami- 
fications of school problems, come to believe 
in the essential honesty of one another. 

In the matter of the press, Portland’s his- 
tory demonstrates that getting and keeping 
an open door between the newspaper and a 
public body is a two-way o.rocess. Reporters 
and editors soon léarn thst the paper itself 
must have a sense of public responsibility if 
it is going to sit in on every thought and 
move of a public board. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was the day when Lithuanians celebrate 
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their independence day—the day in 1918 
when at the end of World War I freedom 
was again restored to that troubled land. 

But, alas, it was to be short lived. For 
after only a comparatively few years of 
liberty, the Russian colossus, in 1940, 
swept down upon the little country and, 
contrary to her solemn pledge, eliminat- 
ed all vestige of freedom and by decree 
absorbed Lithuania into the Soviet 
Empire. 

But no decree can wipe out the love of 
liberty in the hearts of the Lithuanian 
people. Those who live in that land and 
those here and abroad who take pride in 
their Lithuanian descent pray for that 
day when tyranny will be wiped out and 
the flag of freedom will again wave high. 





Women’s Place in Public Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM 





THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17,1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, our 
civilization owes a great deal to the spe- 
cial attributes that are summed up by the 
term womanhood. 

Although masculine strength and valor 
has played the greatest part in the story 
of civilization as it is told by the histo- 
rians, Iam certain that the finer spiritual 
qualities could never have been developed 
without the refining influence of women. 

The time is coming when women are 
destined to take a larger place in all areas 
of human endeavor including science, 
business, and politics. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp an editcrial on this 
point entitled “Women Have Not Yet 
Won Their Place in Public Life,” which 
was written by the Honorable W. W. 
Mims, the editor of the Edgefield Ad- 
vertiser of Edgefield, S. C., and which 
appeared in the January 29 issue of that 
publication. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: - 

WomeEN Have Not Yet WoN THEM PLACE IN 
PuBLic LIFE 

Since the days of the cave man, woman 
has been largely subject to the rule of the 
stronger. Brute strength has been the de- 
ciding factor. At first, the man, with club, 
dominated. For protection and as the provi- 
dent hunter he was the indispensable man. 

Down through the centuries the Romans 
and the Greeks, through masculine or phys- 
ical prowess, had their day and their civiliza- 
tion; Homer’s Odysseus and Leonidas and 
Glabrio, heroes of some of history’s memora- 
ble dramas, were men of great physical abil- 
ity. Their civilization was scarcely more than 
2& projection of the ways of the cave men, for 
it depended on physical strength and on 


~ so-called masculine valor. 


For long now the world has spoken of a 
modern civilization, a compromise of the 
physical with the finer qualities of mind and 
spirit, a mew culture whose courage is equal 
or superior to physical courage, whose spirit 
encompasses more than the law of survival 
ef the fittest. 

Modern civilization is given its greatest im- 
pact by the greater effulgence of womanhood. 
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There are individuals who insist that there 
was a turning point for the worst when wom- 
en were given the right to vote and a status 
of equality with men in the United States. 

More likely the trouble in this experiment 
is that it has not gone far enough. 

Politics being what it is, the only hope for 
greater rectitude is in the qualities of women 
who will transpose upon government the 
cares that make the home. .- 

There are times when the place of all wom- 
en is in the home, but when the governments 
become ascendant over home and over all 
phases of life the home can also be served by 
extending into government the qualities that 
have made the home the greatest institution. 





Telegram to President Eisenhower Sent 
by the Governors of 11 States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct attention to the follow- 
ing telegram to President Eisenhower 
sent by the governors of 11 States. 

Fesrvuary 13, 1958. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President, White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

We respectfully reqeust your support for 
@ practical program which we believe will 
help halt the growing national recession and 
restore conditions essential to an expanding 
economy. 

According to the figures released in Wash- 
ington Tuesday, unemployment reached 
4,500,000 in January, the highest monthly 
increase since these surveys were begun in 
1941. The Secretary of Commerce estimates 
that unemployment will climb to 5 million 
this month. Moreover, take home pay has 
declined as the result of a shortened work 
week for millions of workers. 

Almost all of the indexes we use to gage 
the condition of the national economy in- 
dicate that its health is far from robust, and 
the prognosis for the future is, at best, un- 
certain. Production has already dropped 
lower than in 1953-54. The country’s steel 
plants are operating at slightly more than 
50 percent of capacity, and automobile pro- 
duction estimates have been progressively 
revised downward. National spending for 
plant and equipment has declined and ex- 
ports have fallen. Business failures last year 
were at postwar high. 

The farm depression, starting 5 years ago, 
shows no signs of slackening. Indeed, the 
decline in farm purchasing power is now 
being felt throughout the rest of the econ- 
omy. Small businesses on Main Street face 
a struggle against growing odds to keep 
their income even slightly above outgo. 

Only enlightened Federal action can pre- 
vent the recession from feeding on itself and 
deteriorating further into a depression. Each 
of us, as the chief executive of his State, ts 
doing everything possible to counter the 
downward spiral. But a slump which is na- 
tional in origin and cause can only be over- 
come by wise and vigorous use of Federal 
programs designed for the exact purpose of 
countering such economic trends. 

As governors, we represent States whose 
combined population is approximately 50 
million people. We believe that we repre- 
sent the vast maojrity of them when we ex- 
press our concern about the current eco- 
nomic crisis and urge that immediate steps 
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be taken to stop the serious decline in eco- 
nomic activity. 

We pledge you our full cooperation in tak- 
ing the action necessary to put us once again 
on the path to an expanding economy. We 
will make our views known to the Congress- 
men from our respective States and will urge 
their support of the proposed program. 

We have agreed that the following pro- 
gram should be enacted. It is a practical 
program that can be put into effect quickly 
and with maximum impact. 

1. There should be Government action to 
expand building and construction for those 
projects that can be gotten underway 
promptly. Such an expansion will not only 
meet pressing needs; but will also result in 
reviving activity in the vital construction 
and related industries. We are at a point 
where such programs should be expanded 
rather than curtailed, as many of_them are, 
in the administration budget. 

Particular attention should be given to: 

(a) Acceleration of highway building pro- 
grams, not a stretching out as we under- 
stand the administration now proposes. 

(b) A restoration of Hill-Burton funds 
for hospital construction. 

(c) A realistic program of Federal assist- 
ance to school construction. 

(d) An expansion of housing, slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment programs. 

(e) The provision of adequate Federal 
funds for ficod control, water conservation, 
reclamation, power, and other projects. 

2. Welfare educational and health pro- 
grams should be expanded. The adminis- 
tration proposes to curtail these programs at 
a time when they are most needed. In time 
of recession we cannot neglect the needs of 
our children, the aged, and the handicapped. 

3. Realistic Federal minimum standards 
in unemployment insurance should be 
established. Unemployment compensation 
is one of the greatest weapons we have to 
maintain purchasing power when there is 
mass unemployment. 

4. There is need for a further easing of 
credit. The tight-money policy has checked 
expansion, created unemployment, while 
failing to halt inflation. It has worked par- 
ticular hardship on small business, farmers, 
and homebuilders; it has led to a curtailment 
of school construction. The adjustments 
which have been made thus far are inade- 
quate, and we urge that appropriate steps 
be taken to increase the availability -of 
credit. 

5. We must restore farm income. Wey 
should return to realistic support programs 
pending the development of a comprehensive 
and workable program. We further suggest 
that effective steps be taken to utilize our 
present surplus, both through existing do- 
mestic channels and through an intelligent 
program of economic cooperation abroad. 

6. If the recession is not arrested by other 
national policies and programs, a Federal 
tax cut may be necessary to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity. In order to provide the 
maximum stimulus to purchasing power, any 
such tax relief should be directed to low in- 
come families. 

We would be glad to come to Washington 
at your conveniecne, if you wish to meet with 
us personally to discuss conditions in our 
States or any phase of this program. 

We are sending copies of this telegram to 
all other governors, regardless of party, and 
inviting them to join in this message. 

We would appreciate it if you would kindly 
direct your reply to Governor Harriman. 

Signed: Stephen L. R. McNichols, Colorado; 
Herschel C. Loveless, Iowa; Edmund 8, Mus- 


man, Minnesota; Robert B. Meyner, New 
Jersey; Averell Harriman, New York; Robert 
D. Holmes, Oregon; Dennis J. Roberts, Rhode 
Island; Albert D. Rosellini, Washington. 
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The Reciprocal Trade Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. W ¢ 
“Dan” Daniel, assistant to the ' 
of Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Ya, 
and until recently national commande 
of the American Legion, made an 
in Danville, Va., on February 10, 1958, 
which address I am sure will be of jp. 
terest to the membership of the Houg 
of Representatives as well as the 
and I believe of interest to the people of 
the country. Under leave heretofore 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include Commander Daniel; 
address, which is as follows: 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM 


The foreign trade policy of the Unite 
States as it is now being applied is endap. 
gering the economic stability of a large seg. 
ment of the American people and, notably, 
those who are connected with the American 
textile industry. 

This statement, standing alone, would 
seem to be the product of a prejudiced mi- 
nority unwilling to consider the welfare of 
the whole. However, it is axiomatic that 
when various segments of our domestic econ- 















































omy are permitted to suffer for any reason— H- 


and the application of misguided foreign 
policy directed toward the welfare of our 
overseas friends rather than in the best in- 
terests of American industry is a most ¢com- 
pelling reason—the whole economy mut 
eventually suffer. No one argues, of cours, 
that foreign imports are not essential to the 
American economy, but to permit unneeded 
imports to enter this country at a price with 
which the domestic producer cannot possibly 
compete is not only unfair, but unreasonable - 
and unrealistic. 

The reciprocal trade program was orig: 
inally developed on the sound theory that 
foreign governments would sell commodities 
which they had in oversupply and which w 
needed and we would reciprocate by shipping 
commodities to them which we had in over- 
abundance and which they needed. As now 
administered, this program has drifted so far 
from its original concept that we now se 


glutted with domestic goods. 

Let us examine for a moment what 
happening to the domestic textile industy 
as & result of this unsound policy... On i 
one hand, the American textile 
labor costs are, in many instances, 10 tims 
higher than that of his foreign competitur— 
@ gross average hourly wage of $1.50 in 
United States versus 13 cents an hour 2 
Japan is just 1 horrible example of 
tremendous differential. On the other = 


a 
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Seeyrvo wooecatwa2odcmvenwran 


same foreign textile producers 4 
cents less per pound than the cost to a 
mestic produceis. Under these 
stances, it would seem logical to assume tht 
the United States would set up 
tariffs so that American and 
ducers could compete on equal 
the domestic market. Sadly eno 
not been the 
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foreign policy. It is simply this: Under 
nt policy, trade is being tied in with 
foreign economic-aid programs on the theory 
that foreign countries lack the dollars to 
purchase commodities from the United 
States and, therefore, we, the. United States, 
must provide them with an adequate dollar 
supply in order that they may purchase our 
and no longer depend on loans and 
tuities. 

How has this worked out in terms of dollar 
palances? Last year we exported merchan-~ 
dise amounting to $20.8 billion. During the 
same period, we purchased $12.8 billion worth 
of foreign merchandise. But this tells only a 
part of the story. In 1957 private invest- 
ments in foreign countries by American busi- 
nessmen amounted to about $4 billion. 

American tourists spent over $2 billion on 
foreign soil. In fiscal 1956-57, private in- 
tangibles amounted to well over $8 billion, 
thus completely closing the gap between im- 

and exports since for every $4 we are 
spending on physical imports, $3 are spent 
on intangibles. Finally, none of the things 
I have mentioned include the enormous 
amounts being spent by American service- 
men who 
throughout the world. 

What does all this mean? It simply means 

that the industrial countries of Europe, for 
example, have reached such a favorable po- 
sition dollarwise that they are now able to 
engage in foreign investments to the tune 
of about $21, billion a year. 
_ We have seen then that foreign goods, be- 
cause of cheap labor, lower raw material 
costs, and a favorable dollar balance, can un- 
dercut goods produced by domestic manu- 
facturers. These advantages can only he 
offset and equalized by the erection of re- 
alistic tariff barriers which will enable do- 
mestic and foreign producers to compete for 
the American market on the same level. We 
have seen that tariff barriers have not been 
erected. The question then is why not? 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that Congress shall have the power to 
lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises, 
and to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions. Unfortunately, Congress transferred 
this constitutional responsibility to the 
executive branch by the 1934 Trade Agree- 
Ments Act and has extended. this authority 
up to the present time. The executive 
branch, in turn, has turned over “its tariff- 
making power to GATT—the letters stand 
for General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—a body which now has a membership 
of 35 nations. This body, accountable to 
No one but itself, has the power to set up 
tariffs, and since the United States has only 
1 vote out of 35, policies adopted by this 
group have, in an alarming number of in- 
stances, deprived our industry of its own na- 
tural domestic markets. Further, this body 
has deprived private capital of investment 
Opportunities, the American working men of 
their jobs. 

House Resolution No. 5550, recently 
adopted by the 84th Congress, provided for 
United States participation in still another 
international organization known as OTC— 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. The 
idea behind this was to set up a formal or- 
ganization to operate GATT which has here- 
tofore functioned on its own. The passage 
Of this resolution, however, merely had the 
effect of enhancing the prestige and au- 
thority of GATT and enabling Congress to 

its responsibility of giving any actual 
Consideration to the constitutionality of that 
organization or its good or bad effect upon 
ony and the sovereignty of this 


The American cotton textile industry will 
call upon Congress, notwithstanding its ap- 
Proval of H. R. 5550, to resume its constitu- 

s! responsibility of regulating foreign 
and of adjusting duties and ex- 


tises, This industry intends to do this be- 


are stationed in 42 countries — 
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cause it is not only unreasonable but posi- 
tively naive to assume that a body of foreign 
nations establishing the tariffs and duties of 
this country will serve the best interests of 
American industry and the American work- 

. Quite frankly, we do not propose 
to stand idly by and witness the sacrifice of 
the American textile industry on the altar 
of foreign trade. 

Finally a 5-year extension of this policy, 
with authority to cut tariffs 5 percent per 
year, is the number No. 2 legislative objective 
of President Eisenhower. The President re- 
quested this action in the stated belief that 
it will help keep some countries more favor- 
ably disposed toward us. In certain in- 
stances this may be true. However, the 
liquidation of American industry with the 
resultant loss of tens of thousands of jobs, 
and the lowering of the living standards of 
others is too high a price to pay. 





Strict Discipline for Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


EON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. _President, 
many observers of our school problems, 
seeking to find ways in which our educa- 
tional system might be improved, have 
noted that the stern discipline which was 
a feature of old-fashioned classrooms 
seems to have gone out of style. Some 
are urging a return to stricter disciplin- 
ary methods in order to curtail the 
shocking misconduct on the part of some 
rowdy students. 

The Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, of Febru- 
ary 12, 1958 published an excellent edi- 
torial on this subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial, entitled “On 
the Right Track,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ON THE RIGHT Track 

The idea that strict discipline may pro- 
vide an answer to lawlessness in the class- 
room is beginning to take root in the minds 
of school authorities everywhere. In New 
York the word has gone out that unruly stu- 
dents shall be disciplined and, for repeated 
offenses, be suspended from school. 

In Kansas City old-fashioned methods of 
punishment are being revived, in one high 
school at least. M. Wayne McKanna, prin- 
cipal of the Northeast High School, has de- 
clared that it is time for an about-face in 
handling discipline. We are, he said, “going 
back to some of the things we used to do. 
We're going to fight this thing.” 

As a first step toward regaining full con- 
trol of his high school, troublesome students 
will be kept in after school and, under a cu- 
mulative punishment plan, will be suspended 
if they fail to yield obedience to authority. 
Out-of-school action, such as vandalism, 
trying to ride buses without paying fares, 
and lawless attacks on others, will not con- 
tribute to leniency in judging pupils’ con- 
duct. | 

This is a step in the right direction. 

The puzzling question, however, is why 
school authorities have waited so long to 
recognize the fact that misconduct on the 
part of rowdy students must be curbed from 
the start by proper disciplinary measures, 
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If stern discipline had been maintained 
in the classrooms of the country continu- 
ously there would be today no such problems 
as those that have resulted in wholesale 
suspensions, for instance, in the schools of 
New York City. 

If parents had recognized their right to 
consideration and obedience from their chil- 
dren, both their own problems and those of 
the schools would not have ended in a sit- 
uation that has brought many children into 
the category of juvenile delinquents and even 
of criminal offenders. 

Unfortunately, many have now passed be- 
yond the stage at which resumption of nor- 
mal disciplinary action can help them. 

In New York and other large cities many 
of those who are creating turmoil in the 
schools have been labeled as incorrigibles. 
In fairness to other students who behave in 
school and want to learn, these incorrigibles 
should not be kept in the classroom. Kick- 
ing them out, however, will not solve the 
problems that have been created by failure 
to control them in the past. If they are 
to have any chance at all to become law- 
abiding citizens they must receive a meas- 
ure of education; they must gain a new out- 
look on life; they must be given a desire for 
better things, incentives to achievement. 
But how can this be done? 

It will require the setting up of new types 
of institutions for this type of offender— 
not reformatories, or schools labeled as cor- 
rectional institutions, but places where in- 
dividual and group instruction can be carried 
forward by teachers who know how to be 
stern disciplinarians and, at the same time, 
sympathetic and friendly instructors, con- 
cerned with the happiness and progress of 
those given in to their care. 

In such schools, psychiatrists, doctors, and 
capable counselors will be needed in order 
that fundamental emotional unbalance may 
be corrected and wrong tendencies eradi- 
cated. 

It will cost money, admittedly, but it costs 
more to handle the crimes that are the re- 
sult of not providing discipline, medical care, 
and inspirational schooling for the young. 





Medford Mail-Tribune Editorial on 
Klamath Indian Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the thorniest problems confronting 
this session of Congress is to save the 
valuable -resources of the Klamath In- 
dian Reservation and to do justice to 
the Indian owners of those. resources. 

A vigorous and informative editorial 
on this subject—one of the best that I 
have read—appeared in the February 5, 
1958, issue of the Medford Mail-Tribune 
of Medford, Oreg., over the initials of 
Eric Allen, managing editor of that daily 
newspaper. 

Mr. Allen, himself the son of a dis- 
tinguished dean of the University of 
Oregon School of Journalism, empha- 
sizes that unless Congress passes legis- 
lation to halt an unwise termination 
proceeding everyone will lose—the In- 
dians, the lumber industry as a whole, 
the Federal Government, and future 


generations of Oregonians. ° 
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I endorse fervently Mr. Eric Allen’s 
sentiments in the Medford Mail- 
Tribune, and I ask unanimous consent 
that his informative editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp for the 
benefit of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


KLAMATH SOLUTION 


One of the great shames in United States 
history is the manner in which this country’s 
first occupants, the Indians, have been 
treated. 

The white man’s record is spotted with 
broken treaties and broken promises, with 
cruelty and double dealing with the people 
whose first and greatest offense was to be 
technologically inferior to the invaders. 

In recent years, as the passions engendered 
by battle have cooled, and as the record has 
become more generally known, the United 
States has had a tendency to do a bit better 
by the Indians—although just how much is 
still open to question. 

All this is history, but it is history that 
is still being written. 

Across the hills in Klamath County there 
is a problem which is now being debated, not 
only there but also in Washington, D. C., 
and which concerns both the future of the 
Klamath Indian Tribe, and the economic 
well-being of this area for many years to 
come. 

There are many complexities to the prob- 
lem, but in its simplest terms it boils down 
to finding a balance between what the In- 
dians have a right to expset in simple 
justice from the Government, on the one 
hand, and a protection of the State’s econ- 
omy, on the other. 

The Klamath Tribe is one of those the 
Government believes is about ready for termi- 
nation of Federal guardianship, as are some 
others. This involves an end to the reserva- 
tion, and payment to individual Indians of 
their pro rata share of the assets of the 
tribe, which consist largely of a huge stand 
of prime Ponderosa pine, one ef the largest 
and most valuable left in the United States. 

But the problems involved in such a move 
are considerable. 

Some of the Indians want termination; 
others do not. The tribe is divided approxi- 
mately 50-50 on the question. ; 

And how to pay the Indians their share of 
the assets? The forest, which is valued at 
more than $118 million, is not the sort of 
thing one can put on the market in one day, 
sell the next, and that’s that. 

It could, presumably, be sold piecemeal to 
the highest bidder. But if this were done, 
with some 4 billion board-feet of timber 
being dumped on the market all at once, the 
price would more than likely drop sharply, 
depriving the Indians of the values to which 
they are entitled. 

In addition, such a procedure would vio- 
late a principle which, through the years, 
has come to be a cardinal one in timber 
management—that of sustained yield, pre- 
serving continuing values in the industry 
which furnishes the biggest payroll in the 
State. 

No, the people of the State cannot afford 
to have thrown away this asset in such 
haphazard fashion. Nor would it be justice 
to the Indians. 

What, then, remains? 

There is a possibility that some of the 
large timber companies could buy large por- 
tions of the timber tract, with a guaranty 
ast they be harvested on a sustained-yield 

asis. . 

But there is no guaranty that they will 
make any such purchase, or, if they did, 
there is no guaranty that the tracts they 
were willing to purchase would be of suf- 
ficient size to save the major values of the 
reservation, 
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In addition, there are .the ticklish prob- 
lems of the Indians’ fishing and hunting 
rights, and the problem of what to do with 
the other parts of the reservation, including 
grazing lands, farmlands, and marshlands 
(which are natural wildlife areas). 

The remaining possibility is Federal pur- 
chase of the reservation, and for it te be 
administered under the Forest Service policy 
of maximum beneficial use, with the rights 
of the Indians to be worked out while the 
values of the reservation are being preserved. 

Both Senator RicHarD L. NEUBERGER and 
Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton have 
proposed legislation to this end. The bills 
differ in some instances with each other, 
but both recognize the desirability of Federal 
purchase over other methods. 

The big question, of course, is whether the 
Congress can be persuaded to make an in- 
vestment of the size necessary—probably 
more than $121 million—at a time when 
economy in nondefense areas is~ being 
stressed. 

Hearings on this subject are underway in 
Washington this week. We hope they gain 
attention from the Members of Congress, for 
only if they are fully informed as to the 
ticklish and difficult problems involved can 
they be hoped to make an intelligent de- 
cision. 

The Federal Government owes to the In- 
dians what is rightfully theirs. They owe 
them not only the individual’s pro rata share 
of the tribal assets, but, perhaps more im- 
portant, they owe them the chance to become 
educated, responsible members of society— 
something which so far has been largely im- 
possible through the reservation setup. 

And, while it is largely a Federal problem, 
the Government owes this State the consid- 
eration of not doing something which could 
badly damage the local economy by destroy- 
ing a tremendous asset. 

At the same time the obligation to preserve 
this asset for generations in the future is a 
pressing one. 

Both principles and practicalities are in- 
volved, and we hope the Congress can be 
made to see that Federal ownership is the 
only true solution. 

If, however, Congress won’t budget, those 
who know how serious the problem is should 
be prepared to step in with an alternative 
plan to salvage what can be saved, with a 
maximum of benefit to all concerned. And 
this is tough. 

But it is also urgent, for if the existing 
termination bill is allowed to stand, on Aug- 
ust 1 it will become effective; the reservation 
will be broken up, and everyone will lose— 
the Indians, the lumber industry as a whole, 
the Federal Government, and future genera- 
tions of Oregonians. 





Spiritual Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
’ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
in western Michigan were saddened re- 
cently by the tragic death of Lt. Comdr. 
Peter Bol as he was on his way to Wash- 
ington to receive the award of the 
Chaplain of the Year. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include editorials from two Michigan 
newspapers. The first, entitled ““Chap- 
lain Peter Bol” is from the Holland Eve- 
ning Sentinel for Saturday, February 8, 
1958. The second, entitled “Spiritual 
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Hero” appeared in the Detroit Times of 
the same day. 


CHAPLAIN PETER Bon 


The passing of Lt. Comdr. Peter Bol who 
Jost his life in a crash of two Navy planes 
near Los Angeles a week ago is keenly felt 
by his many friends in Holland. 

Although it is several years since he has 
lived in this city, he seldom passed an Op- 
portunity to stop at Holland to visit his 
relatives and renew old friendships. 

When death occurred he was en route f 
Washington, D. C., to receive what was prob. 
ably one of the greatest recognitions of his 
career, the award of the Chaplain of the 
Year. The award is made periodically tog 
chaplain of the Armed Forces who most 
cally exemplifies the spirit of the four 
lains who gave their lives so that others 
might live when the Navy transport ship 
U. S. S. Dorchester was sunk by Geman sub. 
marines during World War II. : 

The award cited Chaplain Bol’s untiring 
efforts in serving the men connected with 
the Navy's Operation Deep Freeze at the 
South Pole. Chaplain Bol was 1 of 2 
lains to serve in the Antarctic. He was 
among the Navy Seabees who built the Navy's 
bases at McMurdo Sound and Little America 
V, both of which are now being used by sti- 
entists as part of the International Geo. 
physical Year effort of the United States, 

When Chaplain Bol visited Holland last 
May, he paid special tribute to the hard. 
working Seabees he had lived with during 
the 18-month tour of duty. “I have never 
been with a finer group of men, harder work- 
ers, and men capable of déing the jobs they 
were assigned todo,” he said. | 

Chaplain Bol’s career was not easily ac. 
complished. He was graduated from Holland 
High School in 1926 and went to work for 
various business firms in and around Holland 
before he resumed his education at Hope 
College, receiving a bachelor of arts degree 
in 1941. He attended Western Theological 
Seminary and was graduated from New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary in 19%. 
He entered the naval service in March 1945, 
and served a year. He then served charges 
in Woodside, N. Y., the Havenscourt Church 
at Oakland, Calif., and Trinity Reformed 
Church at El Monte, Calif. 

He reeptered the chaplaincy in October 
1951, and filled various assignments until he 
volunteered for the Antarctic assignment in 
August 1955. After his special tour of duty he 
was assigned to the United States Naval Con- 
struction Battalion Center at Port Hueneme, 
Calif. 

It was in the Port Hueneme chapel that 
special memorial services were held Thurs 
day afternoon, followed by interment rite 
at the Fort Rosecrans National Cemetery at 
San Diego on Friday. 

Mrs. Bol, the former Frances De Pree of 
Holland, has requested that money be sent 
in lieu of flowers for a memorial fund fo 
her husband. These gifts may either be 
directed to the Trinity Reformed Church df 
El Monte, Calif., which is planning a Me 
morial Sunday school room, or to the 
Chaplain, United States Naval Construction 
Battalion Center, Port Hueneme, Calif... 

Chaplain Bol has always been 
with the Reformed Church in America ani 
considered Trinity Church in Holland his 
home church. During his years at college 
he was particularly active in Christian Bi 
deavor circles, serving as president of the 
Holland Union and in some State offices, 
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Lt. Comdr. Peter Bol, a native of Grand 
Haven, Mich., arrived in California after 2” 
years with United States Navy 
Deep Freeze, the exploratory expedition into 

For his inspirational leadership in @ 
frozen wastes he was to have been h 
today as Navy Chaplain of the Year, com 
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ating one of the great stories of hero- 
jsm of World War II. 

But by perverse fate, last Saturday night, 

plain Bol canceled his reservation aboard 


memor 


, commercial airliner, took e on a 
military transport, and with 47 others, died 
in a midair crash. 

There is sorrow in the death of Chaplain 

1. 
Pie py his achievements in life he was 

the frustration which so often is the 
great tragedy of death. 

The Four Chaplains Award—earned by 
Chaplain Bol, and still his—was born of 
death. ss 

The four chaplains, of different faiths but 
of the same God, drowned aboard the tor- 

U. S. S. Dorchester when they sacri- 
ficed their chance for survival on a sinking 
ship to aid those less well prepared to die. 

Aman who, like Chaplain Bol, could live 
in their dimensions, with their confidence 
in the infinite, likewise could die with their 
serenity. 

Chaplain Bol’s inspiration to those who 


“follow is not diminished by his death; his 


example remains as powerful as if he had 
reached Washington to receive what recog- 
nition flesh and blood can offer to a strength 
which arises primarily from the spirit. 





Unemployment Perspective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial in 
the New York Times of Friday, Febru- 
ary 14, 1958: 

UNEMPLOYMENT PERSPECTIVE ~ 


The latest Federal data on unemployment 
have aroused a political storm in Washing- 
ton. In this congressional election year it 
is understandable that the opposition party 
should scent the possibility of victory in 
November by confronting’ the voters with a 
black economic picture, responsibility for 
which will be put on the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. However, correct assessment of 
our economic situation is too important to 
be left to those who are politically moti- 
vated. Moreover, the effort to draw the 
darkest possible conclusions from present 
data holds the serious danger of encouraging 
aclimate of economic defeatism which could 
in turn become a threatening psychological 
factor hindering improvement. So let us 
seek a balanced view. 

There are three disturbing elements in the 

report. The increase of unemploy- 
ment from December to January, 1,120,000 
persons, was the largest since 1941. The total 
number of unemployed reported, 4,494,000 
Persons, was the largest since the peak of 
the 1949-50 recession. The number of work- 
&s working fewer than 35 hours a week last 
month was at a post-World War II high of 
2 million, 
Taken by themselves, however, even these 
elements do not provide justifica- 
tion for Panic-mongering, since there are 


also important reassuring elements in the 


- Employment last month was 62,- 
1 Persons, within a small fraction of 
Percent of the same figure a year ago, when 


© forecasts such as we have been . 


recently were conspicuously absent. 
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Again, taking account of seasonal fluctua- 
tion, unemployment last month, as a per- 
centage of the total labor force, was smaller 
than at the peak of either the 1949-50 or 
1953-54 recessions. ‘This last point is par- 
ticularly important, because many who are 
now drawing the darkest conclusions from 
the present figures forget that these figures 
must be measured against the substantially 
greater laber force and greater employment 
we have now: Finally, we are moving to- 
ward a period of the year when seasonal 
forces will tend to raise employment and 
lower unemployment, rather than the re- 
verse, as im the present comparison between 
December 1957, and January 1958. 

There is no blinking the fact that for the 
individuals and families involved unemploy- 
ment means both material and spiritual suf- 
fering. Panic and dismay in an individual 
who loses his job are understandable. But 
from the point of view of the national econ- 
omy at the present time, the available data 
give no justification for panic, since we have 
been in relatively worse situations earlier in 
the postwar period without suffering any- 
thing remotely approaching catastrophe. 

What is justified in the present situation is 
intelligent concern and careful watchfulness, 
but neither of these resembles politically mo- 
tivated efforts to cultivate hysteria. 





State Corn Contest Winners in South 
Carolina for 1957 Announced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mtr. President, the 
South Carolina Plant Food Educational 
Society annually sponsors a corn-grow- 
ing contest in the State of South Caro- 
lina. The contest is conducted by the 
Clemson College Extension, Service, and 
the winners are selected by the special 
awards committee of the society. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a press 
release from Clemson College in which 
the names of the winners of this valuable 
corn contest are announced. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


State Corn CONTEST WINNERS FOR 1957 
ANNOUNCED 


First-placé winner in the 1957 State corn 
contest is J. H. Bolding, Pickens County. 
His official average yield of 227.6 bushels per 
acre on a 3-acre demonstration establishes a 
new high record for the contest. Second- 
place winner is W. A. Barnette, Greenwood 
County, whose average yield per acre was 
193.6. bushels of corn per acre on 3 acres. 

Mr. Bolding will receive a cash prize of $600 
and Mr. Barnette a prize of $250. Both plant- 
ed Coker 911 hybrid corn. 

Winners of first and second places in the 
8 extension district contests, their home 
counties, and average yields per acre on their 
3-acre demonstrations are: Piedmont, Billy 
Smith, Oconee, 159.5 bushels, and Barney B. 
Lewis, Pickens, 155.1 bushels; Pee Dee, Larry 
Allen, Williamburg, 180 bushels, and R. J. 
Patterson, Marlboro, 172.5 bushels; and Sa- 
vannah Valley, W. A. McDaniel, Greenwood, 
187.7 bushels, and F. E. Grier, Greenwood, 
151.5 bushels, 
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The first-place winners in each district 
will receive cash prizes of $200 each and the 
second-place winners will receive $100 each. 
All of the district winners except Mr. Patter- 
son planted Coker 911 hybrid corn. Mr. Pat- 
terson planted Funk 710A. 

Sterling silver cups will be awarded the 
contestants who produced the first and sec- 
ond highest average yields per acre on corn 
which was not irrigated. The winners of 
these goblets: are: L. E. Dampier, Jr., Lee 
County, whose average yield was 167.6 bush- 
els per acre, and Billy Smith, Oconee County, 
whose yield was 159.5 bushels. 

Gold keys will be awarded 65 contestants 
who produced an average of 100 bushels or 
more corn per acre in 1957 for the first time. 
They will also be enrolled as members of the 
South Carolina 100-Bushel Corn Club. Cer- 
tificates will be awarded 50 other contest- 
ants who have previously earned member- 
ship in the club and have already received 
keys and who in 1957 again produced 100 
bushels or more corn per acre. The 1957 con- 
test was sponsored by 32 commercial plant 
food manufacturers or dealers who are 
members of the South Carolina Plant Food 
Educational Society. It was conducted by 
the Clemson Extension Service. The win- 
ners were selected by a special awards com- 
mittee of the society. The selections were 
based on calculated-yields as determined by 
measurement, ear counts, weights, and mois- 
ture tests made by the extension service. 

The annual State corn contest was started 
in 1949 by a committee representing the fer- 
tilizer industry of the State in cooperation 
with the Clemson extension agronomy di- 
vision. The committee was instrumental 
in organizing the Plant Food Educational 
Society in 1949, and since that time the so- 
ciety has cooperated with the Clemson Ex- 
tension Service in conducting the State corn 
contest as one of its major educational pro- 
jects. The contest was the outgrowth of 
the South Carolina 100-Bushel Corn Club 
which was started in 1948. The contest will 
be continued again this year. 

Hugh A. Woodle, leader, Clemson Agron- 
omy Extension Work, says the 100-Bushel 
Corn Club and the State corn contest have 
stimulated farmers to change to better corn 
production practices. As a result of these 
changes, the average yield of corn per acre 
in the State has been increased more than 
50 percent over the 20-year average prior to 
1949. 

Mr. Woodle attributes the increase to the 
widespread adoption of the South Carolina 
5-point corn program. The 5 points in this 
program are: Thorough soil preparation, 
use of recommended certified hybrids, lib- 
eral fertilization, growing 12,000 to 15,000 
plants per acre, and early shallow cultiva- 
tion. 

A Clemson Extension Service publication 
containing a list of the 115 contestants who 
produced more than 100 bushels of corn per 
acre in 1957 is now being printed. It also 
contains information about the 1958 con- 
test and application forms for enrolling. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 
Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, the people of Lithuania 


proclaimed their independence as a na- 
tion. 
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Today, 40 years later, the people of 
Lithuania once again are living under the 
rule of foreign tyrants—the same Rus- 
sian tyrants who for so long have held 
this small but proud nation in bondage. 

It is a tragic fact that only outside 
Lithuania—in the countries of the free 
world to whom Lithuanians have brought 
their great cultural heritage—can the 
memory of Lithuanian freedom be cele- 
brated. Only in the free world can 
Lithuanians speak for their brethren in 
the silenced homeland of their unceasing 
struggle for freedom. 

It is to the eternal credit of our Amer- 
ican neighbors of Lithuanian descent 
that they have been true to their 
heritage, that they have faithfully re- 
dedicated themselves each year on this 
anniversary occasion to the great cause 
of freedom. 

In doing so, they serve not only the 
cause of independence for their own 
homeland, but the greater cause of free- 
dom and justice for all mankind. 

As Americans, they join with others of 
our neighbors whose roots go back across 
the sea—to Poland and Scotland, Italy 
and Ireland, Czechoslovakia and Greece, 
Israel and England—to native lands 
whose histories recount the never-ending 
fight of the free man to secure this 
birthright for all his fellows. ‘Together, 
we have made America the bastion of the 
free world. 

Let us, then, on this occasion, join with 
our Lithuanian friends everywhere in re- 
asserting our firm opposition to Soviet 
aggression, in pledging never to forget 
our obligations to the people of Lithuania 
and other captive nations, and in making 
our own freedom here at home real and 
true and effective for all our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge our colleagues in 
the Congress to take renewed inspira- 
tion from the devotion to these goals of 
our American citizens of Lithuanian 
descent. 

As evidence of this resolution, I 
ask that the following resolutions, unani- 
mously adopted by the Linden (N. J.) 
branch of the Lithuanian-American 
Council, be printed in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks: 

RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED ON FEB- 
RUARY 2, 1958, BY THE LITHUANIAN AMERI- 
CANS OF LINDEN, N. J., GATHERED UNDER 
AUSPICES OF LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUN- 
cIL, LINDEN BRANCH, FOR COMMEMORATION 
OF THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARA- 
TION OF LITHUANIA’s INDEPENDENCE 
Whereas Lithuania was formally declared 

a free and independent Republic by the 

Council of Lithuania in Vilnius on February 

16, 1918; and 
Whereas Americans of Lithuanian descent 

commemorate this year the 40th anniversary 

of the establishment of the Republic of 

Lithuania as a free and independent state, 

and hope it may again regain the liberties 

and rights of a sovereign nation; and 

Whereas the worldwide problems confront- 
ing the United States have grown in num- 
ber and magnitude to an extent unequaled 
in our Nation’s history; and 

Whereas no nation, large or small, is today 
secure from the perils of international com- 
munism supported by the destructive weap- 
ons of modern science: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, Americans of Lithu- 
anian descent, shall continue to support the 
efforts of the Lithuanian people to regain 
their liberation; and 
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Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States enter into no agreements 
which would in any way acknowledge the 
fruits of any past, present, or future Soviet 
aggression; and 

Resolved, That we record our appreciation 
of the United States policy of nonrecogni- 
tion of the forcible incorporation of Lith- 
uania into the Soviet Union; and 

Resolved, That it is our hope this policy 
will be firmly maintained by representatives 
of our Government at any forthcoming de- 
liberations concerning the status of subju- 
gated nations; and 

Resolved, That copies of these- resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency Dwight D. Eisenhower; 
to the Secretary of State, the Honorable John 
Foster Dulles; to the United States Perma- 
nent Representative to the United Nations, 
the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.; to 
the United States Senators of New Jersey, 
the Honorable H. Alexander Smith and the 
Honorable Clifford P. Case; and to the Rep- 
resentative of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, the Honorable Florence 
P. Dwyer. 

JOHN LIUDVINAITIs, 
President. 

Vuiapas TuRSA, 
Secretary. ° 





North Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very fine 
letter written to the editor of the New 
York Times by Lorna Hahn, instructor 
in history at Temple University, the let- 
ter being dated February 10, 1958. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


To STABILIZE NortTH AFRICA—CONFEDERATION 
To INCLUDE ALGERIA Is CONSIDERED SOLUTION 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YorK TIMEs: 

Your excellent editorial of February 10, 
Tunisian Market Day, illustrates a fact too 
often ignored; that the continuation of the 
Algerian conflict with its repercussions in 
north Africa, France, and sooner or later 
Washington, is a tragedy for all concerned. 

The war is costing France a billion and a 
half dollars a year, while causing her to pin 
down nearly 750,000 troops in mountain 
regions where only natives, long accustomed 
to the nearly impassable terrain, can really 
operate effectively. It is providing those 
who wish to oust western influences from 
the Arab-Asia-Africa world with an im- 
perialist issue wider in scope than that of 
Israel. 

Far more important in long-range terms, 
it is preventing both France and America 
from establishing friendly, productive ties 
with the two most anti-Communist, anti- 
neutralist, prowestern governments in the 
area: Morocco and, in particular, Tunisia. 

President Habib Bourguiba has never pros- 
tituted himself by playing the neutralist 
blackmail game. He has consistently advo- 
cated as a solution to the Algerian problem 
the formation of a North African Confeder- 
ation, linked economically, politically, and 
militarily with the West. His probable suc- 
cessor, the unabashedly pro-American Secre- 
tary of State and Defense Bahi Ladgham, 
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who spent 4 years in this country before Tu- 

nisia became independent, has categorically 

refused all Communist offers of aid, 
CONSTRUCTIVE TIES 


Ambassador Mongi Slim, known Previously 
for his work on the United Nations commis. 
sion which investigated the Hungarian atroc. 
ities, has worked endlessly in Washington for 
the formation of constructive ties between 
North Africa, France, and America. 

Yet, because of the Algerian sit 


Tunisia has received little desperately needeg - 


economic assistance from France, and be. 
cause the latter fears that America seeks 
to replace her in North Africa, she hag re. 
ceived little from us. The present crisis, 
which finds American planes being used by 
our ally France to bomb not our enemies, 
but our best friends in the Arab-Africa 
world, is but the reducto ad absurdum ofa 
vicious, self-defeating cycle. 

The impasse could be ended if France 
would negotiate with the Algerians, promise 
them independence at a given date, and per. 
mit them to form the confederation sug. 
gested by Bourguiba. The results could be 
the viability of North Africa, the economic 
recuperation of France through the exploita- 
tion of Saharan oil, and the conversion of 
North Africa into a strategic asset for the 
West, rather than an Achilles heel. From 
the present situation, however, only the 
Kremlin and its friends can draw comfort, 

LORNA Hagn, 

PHILADELPHIA, February 10, 1958. 





Walter Seeger Big Factor in St. Paul 
Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press of February 9, 1958, an article en- 
titled “Walter Seeger Big Factor in &t. 
Paul Progress.” It is an article which! 
think is very timely, Mr. President, and 


I ask unanimous consent that it bk 


printed in the Appendix of the Recon. 
’ There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRIALIST, 71, Looks Back A Har CEN- 


TURY—WALTER SEEGER BIG FAcTor IN 5F. © 


PAavUL PROGRESS 
(By Thomas Bodin) 
With obvious admiration, the busines 


world this month is turning its bows towall | 


Walter G. Seeger. 
After a half century of industrial leadet 


ship, the 7li-year-old St. Paulite has a | 


nounced he’s ready to taper off his 
business activity. 

He has resigned as a director of North 
west Bancorporation, a position held since 
1941. 

On January 1 he*stepped down as board 
chairman of Whirlpool Corp., the electric a> 
pliance giant molded under his hand. — 

Named as Banco'’s Man of the Year, # 
has been presented a gouache of 
himself created as @ cover for the corpot 
tion’s annual magazine. ae 

The portrait, done from photographs Wi 
out Mr. Seeger’s knowledge, is set agai 
background of civic and commercial 
ture. 
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1958 
In the background of the painting is the 
original building where Walter’s father, John 
A. Seeger, set out with a partner in 1906 to 
puild iceboxes and do general cabinetwork. 

Walter and his brother, Gustave, joined the 
enterprise in 1907, starting as metalworkers 
in the shop and soon afterward going on the 
road as salesmen. 

Walter was given the title of secretary- 
treasurer in 1908. He became vice president 
in 1917, president after his father’s death in 
1938, and chairman of the board in 1950. 

In 1955, Seeger Refrigerator Co. merged 
with Whirlpool and Walter Seeger became 
poard chairman of Whirlpool-Seeger, Inc. 
The name was changed to Whirlpool Corp. 
last April. 

Looking at the firm’s present line of ap- 
pliances prompted him to reminisce: 

“J saw refrigerators alongside washing ma- 
chines and freezers next to clothes dryers— 
and they looked inseparable. Fifty years ago 
when I started peddling iceboxes the only 
things in my line that were inseparable were 
the box and the ice. 

“I saw 1 distributor place an order for 
2,600 of our new RCA Whirlpool refrigerators. 
In 1920 that was our total production for 
the year.” 

Today Whirlpool employs about 14,000 per- 
sons and operates plants in St. Paul, Chicago, 
and Rock Island, Ill., Evansville and La Porte, 
Ind., St. Joseph, Mich., and Hamilton, Marion, 
and Clyde, Ohio. Its net sales last year were 
$368,220,975. 

The firm now produces 125 models of home 
laundry equipment, refrigerators, freezers, de- 
humidifiers, ranges, air conditioners, and 
vacuum cleaners. 

“Of course there’s no such thing as a full 
line,” Mr. Seeger said. “There are always new 
or improved items.” 

This philosophy of perpetual forward mo- 
tion, engendered in Walter by his father, has 
been characteristic of Seeger activities. 

John Seegar foresaw the switch from ice 
to electric refrigeration in the early 1920's, 
and the porcelain enameling plan he devel- 
oped in 1919 became a model for the industry. 

The same spirit landed Seeger a contract 
with General Electric for its first electric 
boxes. 

“My father was a hound for perfection,” 
Walter remembers. “That box became the 
industry standard.” 

Walter added to the tradition, when, 
realizing the company would be wise to pro- 
duce complete refrigeration units instead of 
limiting itself to cabinets, he acquired Sun- 
beam Electric Co. in 1945. 

Subsequent moves to acquire companies 
with related products made Walter Seeger 
the guiding force in the formation of Whir- 
pool Corp. 

Walter is a native St. Paulite. He attended 
Van Buren Grade School, Mechanic Arts High 
School and completed 1 year at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota before entering the 
refrigerator trade. 

When a boy he spent summer vacations as 
& section hand for the Great Northern Rail- 
way—a road he now serves as a director. 
Each spring he takes pride in making the an- 
nual trip “over the line” with other direc- 
tors and company officials. 

In the winter he played hockey for Day- 
ton’s Bluff and managed the Chinooks, a fa- 
Vorite of amateur hockey fans in 1909-10. 

Just as John Seeger took a strong interest 
ia civic affairs, so has son Walter. 

Combining his love of sports with his sense 

Civic pride, Walter Seeger found him- 
self president of the St. Paul Baseball 
Club. The Pioneer Press had purchased the 

the year before to keep the franchise 
going to Péoria but had found it im- 
Practical to administer it from a newspaper 


Mr. Seeger gathered a group of fellow bust- 
— and took the reins. He established 
ing arrangements with major league 


‘ 


f 
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teams to assure playing talent—first with the 
Chicago White Sox, then Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
and finally, in 1943, with Brooklyn. 

Although he sold controlling interest in 
the club to the Dodgers in 1947, Mr. Seeger 
continued as president until 1952. During 
his term he set a record, by visiting the club- 
house only twice, both times on invitation. 

Shortly after the Saints won the American 
Association pennant in 1938, Walter Seeger 
led a drive to construct a new stadium. 
World War II cut that venture short, but in 
1954 he was stadium-planning again. 

Chairman of the mayor’s special committee 
for an athletic stadium and recreation center 
to be financed through the city’s $39 million 
1953 bond issue, Mr. Seeger sat in all sessions 
with architects and contractors. 

Throughout the talks he fought for a joint 
Twin Cities stadium to be located in the 
Midway district. 

“We would have had a major ball team in 
the Twin Cities today if Walter’s plan had 
been followed,” a friend complained bitterly. 

Whenever the Saints are playing (and 
when Walter is in town) he can be found at 
the ball park. 

“He sneaks out here and pays his own way 
in unless we catch him at it,” general man- 
ager Mel Jones revealed. 

“My association with Walter Seeger over 
the last 15 years has been one of the most 
pleasant relatonships in baseball,” said 
Dodger President Walter O’Malley. “He, 
more than anyone I know, is responsible for 
having kept baseball interest alive in St. 
Paul, and the beautiful new stadium is 
something of a monument to his efforts.” 

Mr. Seeger’s community activities over the 
years have manifested themselves on numer- 
ous committees and foundations. Said one 
business friend: “You can always count on 
him to do a big job on anything he enters 
into. He won’t put his name on things he 
can’t enter into.” 

And commented a newspaper editor when 
Walter was elected president of the St. Paul 
Athletic club in 1933: “No finer citizen or 
more unselfish man could be found in a 
10-year travel.” 

Of all his extracurricular activities, none 
is dearer to Walter Seeger’s heart than his 
work in Masonry and the Shrine. 

A past potentate of St. Paul’s Osman Tem- 
ple, he has been a trustee of Shriner Hospi- 
tals for Crippled Children since 1936. 

He is also a board member of the new Ma- 
sonic Cancer Relief Committee to construct 
a cancer center at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Seeger has used his business ability 
as a member of the Shriner hospitals build- 
ing committee to plan new construction and 
remodeling projects throughout the Nation. 
One new hospital was finished recently in 
Lexington. 

In the Shrine Mr. Seeger finds fun as well 
as philanthropy. 

As a member of the Royal Order of Jesters 
he’s gotten plenty of kicks from the Shrine— 
not the least of which was provided when a 
colleague touched a cigaret to a camel Walter 
was riding in a parade. He swan-dived to 
ground. 

Fellow Shriners paid tribute to Mr. Seeger 
in 1953. ‘“‘The public welfare is his principal 
private .concern,” said Imperial First Cere- 
monial Master George E. Stringfellow. 

Mr. Seeger is an avid hunter and fisherman. 
He favors a 12-gage automatic, and friends 
say he’s a better-than-average shot. 

Although he’s sought ducks, pheasants, 
and geese from east coast to west coast, he 
still prefers his own land at Indian Point— 
a 300-plus acre site on Dead Lake between 
Perham and Battle Lake, Minn. 

Each June, Walter heads into the Rainy 
Lake area with friends for fishing on 
Lawrence Lake. ‘There the sportsmen live 
in a log cabin and rough it with outdoor 
plumbing. . 
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Walter Seeger married the former Nellie 
Tenza Luse in 1909. They had three daugh- 
ters—Mrs. Robert Reay of St. Paul, Mrs. John 
D. Tearse of Winona, and Mrs. Robert Wol- 
terstorff of LaJolla, Calif. 

With his 11 grandchildren, 1 great- 
grandchild, and nephews and nieces, the 
Seeger clan numbers 90, and family gather- 
ings are frequent. 

Since his wife died in 1955, Mr. Seeger has 
divided his holidays among his daughters’ 
homes. This Christmas he will visit in La 
Jolla. 

LaJolla is a favorite vacation spot, as is 
Glacier Park during the hay-fever season. 
In August the Seeger family and friends gen- 
erally take over a wing of the Glacier Park 
Hotel. 

Other spots for recreation have been Flo- 
rida, New York, Las Vegas, and Palm Springs. 

Prior to World War II, Mr. Seeger operated 
a 39-foot cabin cruiser (the Newasee, titled 
through a combination of his and Nell’s 
names) on the Mississippi River—but vaca- 
tions on the high seas are not for him. 

On two trips to Honolulu he has spent 
most of the voyage in his stateroom. On one 
junket, in 1941, his birthday fell on the sec- 
ond day out, and the St. Paul Association of 
Commerce had arranged a cake. 

But it was 3 days after the birthday before 
Walter came to the party. 

Mr. Seeger will have a lot of slowing down 
to do, now that he’s decided to reduce his 
business pace. 

He still is a director of the Empire National 
Bank, Great Northern Railway Co., Great 
Northern Raitway Foundation, and North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., and is a trustee 
of Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co., An- 
chor Casualty Co., and Northern Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. 

And he will remain a member of the Whirl- 
pool board. For of Whirlpool Walter Seeger 
is justifiably proud. 

Prodigious construction, engineering, and 
production jobs have been accomplished in 
the past year that were optimum goals at the 
beginning. Now optimum is standard. 

There is little reason to believe Mr. Seeger 
has changed his attitude toward Whirlpool 
since the corporation was born. 

“We've got to research, work, and sell to 
stay ahead of the parade,” he said at the out- 
set of the new company. Since then Whirl- 
pool has doubled its research staff and 
launched an ambitious scientific program. 

Chances are that, ready to taper off or not, 
Walter Seeger will be sparkling that research 
for some time to come. 





Congratulations to North Central Airlines 
on Its 10th Arniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
call attention to the 10th birthday, this 
month, of North Central Airlines, Inc. 

Born out of a need for air service, at 
Clintonville, Wis., the North Central Air- 
lines in 10 years has extended its airways 
to include a number of States in the up- 
per Midwest. 

The courage, tenacity, and efforts of its 
officials and management, indeed, de- 
serve recognition for their contribution 
to the airline’s progress. 
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T am happy to point out that even 
though the airline is based at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., the chairman of its board 
of directors, Mr. Arthur E. Mueller, of 
Wausau, and three of its other mem- 
bers—Mr. Werner Christiensen, of Wau- 
sau; Mr. Garnet F. DeCoursin, of Clint- 
onville; and Mr. K. B. Willett, of Stevens 
Point—are residents of the Badger State. 

In Wisconsin, as elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, we face the problem of getting air 
service to a greater number of communi- 
ties. Naturally, we are appreciative of 
the fine extent to which North Central 
Airlines has helped fulfill our State’s 
need. From time to time, of course, 
questions arise over policy decisions as to 
how best the public interest is served; 
that is, in terms of routes, local stops, and 
so forth. 

Naturally, we in Wisconsin are deeply 
interested in adoption of routing plans 
that will best serve our people. 

I am hopeful that problems of this 
nature—some of which are now under 
consideration—can be fairly resolved. 

Recently a detailed story of North 
Central’s development was carried in the 
State Journal, of Lansing, Mich. I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DowN THE RUNWAYS—NorTH CENTRAL AIR- 
LINES 10 Years OL_p THIS MONTH 
(By Frank Hand) 

North Central Airlines will be 10 years old 
this month. 

There is perhaps no better Horatio Alger 
story in modern aviation. 

The most important cog in the story is a 
man named Hal N. Carr, president of the 
airline. 

When Carr took over the post on April 7, 
1954, the job looked hopeless. Nobody 
wanted the job and, few thought anything 
could be done with the airline except to file 
bankruptcy. 

Today at 36 Carr is the youngest airline 
president in the Nation. He is riding at. the 
helm of the largest and most profitable of 
all 14 local airlines in the Nation. 

When he took over Carr had the job of 
not only selling the airline to the public but 
to his employees, a great many of whom were 
discouraged. 

SITUATION REVERSED 9 


The airline was at the bottom of the profit 
scale of the local airlines and at the top of 
the expense scale. Today the situation is 
exactly the opposite. 

Profits are the highest, expenses are at the 
lowest end of the scale. 

Last year the airline, on its fleet of 27 
DC-3 airliners, carried 680,930 revenue pas- 
sengers over its 53-stop 9-State route. 

That is a 24-percent increase over the pre- 
vious year. 

The airline was born out of a need for air 
transportation for the Four Wheel Drive 
Corp. at Clintonville, Wis. The corporation 
organized the airline. 

In 1944 application for an interstate air- 
line service was filed with the civil aero- 
nautics board. To get the public service 
charter the F. W. D. Corp. had to 
withdraw its controlling interest and the 
stock was placed on the market, 


STARTED IN 1948 


By 1947 the company was capitalized at 
$100,000 which was doubled a few months 
later and finally went to $350,000. 
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Using 9-passenger Lockheed 10-A’s the air- 
line started in service on February 24, 1948, 
over a 14-city, 3-State route. 

Three years later, it was obvious DC-3’s 
must be added to make money. The Lock- 
heeds were retired. 

In 1952 the name was changed to North 
Central and Michigan routes were added. 
During the next 2 years routes were extended 
to Grand Forks, N. Dak., and Omaha, Nebr. 

But things were not going well, Passenger 
traffic was very low, costs were very high, and 
the line teetered on bankruptcy. 

When Carr took over he turned his atten- 
tions first to the employees and listened to 
every suggestion for cutting costs and im- 
proving service. 

Today, the airline operates 96 to 99 per- 
cent of its schedule with the best on-time 
records in the industry. 

Two new developments have occurred on 
the anniversary. 

A CAB examiner has recommended that 
14 more cities be added to its routes in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, 
and another examiner has recommended that 
10 cities in Michigan be added as the result 
of the Great Lakes service case hearings. 

The second major development is the an- 
nouncement of a plan to purchase Convair 
400’s for use on the long-haul segments of 
the airlines just as soon as financing can be 
worked out. 

That’s the story of an Horatio Alger air- 
line that went from rags to riches mostly on 
the faith of one man, a prodigious amount 
of work and some carefully applied manage- 
ment principles. 





Wages and Profits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
previously granted, I call to the atten- 
tion of the membership of the House a 
thoughtful and valuable article in the 
January number of the Guaranty Sur- 
vey, published monthly by the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York, on the subject 
of wages and profits. There has been 
much confusion in thought and talk on 
this subject both on this floor and else- 
where and I think this article makes a 
real contribution toward straight think- 
ing. I hope all Members will read it. 


A FORMULA FoR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Only a few months ago, spokesmen for or- 
ganized labor were criticizing manufacturers 
for raising prices of their products at a time 
when sales were tending to decline. In De- 
cember, when the demand for labor had been 
weakening steadily for 4 months, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations announced ‘its de- 
termination to press for higher wages, 
shorter hours, and expanded fringe benefits 
in 1958. rf 

Labor organizations have attained a mag- 
nitude and strength that make their policies 
and actions vitally important, not only to 
workers and employers but to the whole 
economy. If their present policies and 
actions are pricing union members ont of 
jobs, or if they threaten to do so, it is es- 
sential that the situation be recognized and 
corrected at the earliest possible moment. 
Otherwise, the general business downturn 
now underway would be needlessly deepened 








and prolonged, billions of dollars worth og 
potential industrial output would be lost, ang 
the entire economy would suffer, labor mogt 
severely of all. Incidentally, such a qe. 
velopment, should it occur, could hardly fai) 
to intensify the demand for curbs on union 
power, especially the demand that 

forgo their exclusive immunity to the 
laws forbidding combinations in restraint of 
trade. 


WAGES AND PROFITS 


Curiously enough, union spokesmen de. 
clare that employment is declining not be. 
cause wages are too high but because 
are too low. In an address spelling out the 
philosophy underlying the AFL-CIO resoly. 
tion in December, Walter P. Reuther, presi. 
dent of the United Automobile Workers, saig 
it is big business, not labor, that is 
a disproportionately large share of the fruits 
of our developing economy. He advocated 
higher take-home pay for workers, lower 
take-home profits for corporations, and lower 
prices to protect the equity of American con- 
sumers, 

It is instructive to examine these state. 
ments in the light of actual developments, 
Over the long term, labor costs per unit of 
output and prices of finished products have 
tended to rise and fall together. Stated in 
another way, the ratio of wages to prices 
which measures the wage earner’s power to 
purchase the output, has risen with produc- 
tivity, that is, with average output per man- 
hour of labor. When money-wages have risen 
faster than productivity, as they have dur- 
ing the postwar period, prices have risen 
enough to absorb the rise in labor costs and 
to restrict the gain in the purchasing power 
of wages to the amount of the gain in pro- 
ductivity. 

This three-cornered relationship of wages, 
prices and productivity has been closely 
maintained during the more than half cen- 
tury for which reasonably accurate records 
exist. It has persisted through good times 
and bad, through periods of high and low 
employment, through periods of rising and 
falling prices and wages, and through periods 
of weak and strong unions. It has been 
temporarily interrupted, most notably at 
times of price and wage controls, but has 
been quickly restored when the controls were 
relinquished. No economic law or relation- 
ship has been more strongly borne out by 
actual experience. 


THE PROFIT SQUEEZE 


During the last few years, however, there 
have been signs that one of these temporary 
interruptions may be taking place. Business 
concerns have been finding it increasingly 
difficult to raise prices enough to meet the 
rise in unit labor costs. The wage-price 
spiral has been gradually giving way to the 
profit squeeze. This increasing pressure has 
been felt by large firms as well as small. 4 
recent study by Fortune showed that during 
the 5-year interval from 1950-51 to 1955-56— 
that is, since the end of the Korean emer 
gency—the 100 largest industrial corpori- 
tions in the United States experienced de 
clines of 16.3 percent in earnings (befor 
taxes) per dollar of sales, 14.9 percent i 


earnings per dollar of net worth, and 17 


percent in earnings per dollar of net operat 
ing investment, which includes all 
administered by management. 

Through most of the 5-year period, thé 
downward pressure on profits was 


nied and to some extent concealed by i 
creases in sales and in invested capital, with 


the result that total profits continued to ris 


even though the ratios were declining. he 


1956, however, total profits were 4 





lower than in 1955, and the final figures for 












1957 are expected to show an even more pid 
nounced decline. Unless business in 19588 
considerably better than most forecasters 
pect, the pressure on profits seems | 
increase further. 
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Most significant of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that capital invested since 1950-51 has 
earned an average annual return of only 10.6 

nt, as compared with an everall rate of 
17 percent on total investment. 

The situation is even less favorable than 
the figures indicate because of the general 
overstatement of profit, or at any rate the 
change in the meaning of profit, due to the 
rise in costs of capital replacement. Al- 
though the average cost of replacing capital 
assets has approximately tripled since 1933, 
Federal law still requires that depreciation 
of such assets be figured on the basis of 
original cost. The amount by which origi- 
nal-cost depreciation falls short of providing 
for replacement at current costs is estimated 
at $6 billion a year. 

WEAKENED INCENTIVES 


In the light of this record, the contention 
that big business is taking a dispropor- 
tionately large share of the fruits of our 
developing economy makes strange reading. 
A more realistic interpretation would seem 
to be that big business is getting such a 
small share that it is becoming impossible 
to continue to develop at the rate of recent 
years. Certainly the characteristic feature 
of the decline in business during the last 
few months has been the downturn in in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment, 
rather than a weakening of consumer de- 
mand. The Department of Commerce and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
report that business concerns planned to 
spend slightly less for plant and equipment, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, during the 
fourth quarter of 1957 than during the third 
quarter and that spending plans for the 
first quarter of 1958 indicate a decline of 
5 percent below the rate for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1957. Some private surveys suggest 
an even sharper decline in the later months 
of 1958. 

The effects of the business downturn on 
employment and unemployment are clearly 
visible, though not yet severe. Employment 
declined and unemployment increased in 
November by more than the usual seasonal 
amounts, but these unfavorable changes 
were due partly to bad weather, which cur- 
tailed farm work. Nonagricultural employ- 
ment, adjusted for seasonal influences and 
also for long-term growth, was the lowest 
since last January and with that exception 
the lowest since February 1956. The decline 
in nonfarm employment, thus adjusted, has 
been almost continuous since last June. 

Against this background of declining 
Profits, declining business investment, and 
declining employment, what becomes of or- 
ganized labor’s recommendation of still 
lower profits, higher employment costs, and 
weakened incentives to business investment? 
This is nothing more or less than the old 
underconsumption or purchasing-power the- 
ory—the theory that production cannot be 
sustained at a high level because there is 
not enough purchasing power to take the 
output off the market. 


-THE PURCHASING POWER THEORY 


_ This ancient fallacy is resurrected in one 
form or another every time business activity 
undergoes a substantial decline. In a highly 
elaborated version, it gained great popularity 
during the long depression of the 1930's in 
the writings of Lord Keynes and his followers. 
It last appeared in an aggravated form during ° 
the mild recession of 1953 and 1954, when 
the CIO adopted a resolution declaring that 
of consumers’ purchasing power was a 
cause of the downturn, and former 
ied at btviner said Wwe must “raise the 
v rapidly in order to keep up 
> our fast-growing productive power. To 
this, we must increase consumer purchas- 
win and then the rest of the economy 
automatically grow.” 
ns are more widely used In current 
tad? ¢ discussion than purchasing power, 
~ *©W are more widely misunderstood. 
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What, in reality, is purchasing power? Where 
does it come from? Do only consumers have 
it? How can it be maintained? 

An understanding of purchasing power is 
impossible without a grasp of the basic prin- 
ciple that every portion of the money value 
of every commodity and service produced is 
income, or purchasing power, to someone. 
Purchasing power is derived from output and, 
in the final analysis, is identical with output. 
It may be consumers’ purchasing power in 
the form of personal income. It may be busi- 
ness purchasing power -in the form of net 
profit after taxes. It may be governmental 
purchasing power in the form of tax rev- 
enue. In any case, it is purchasing power. 
Business firms and governmental agencies 
possess it and use it as truly as do individual 
consumers. 

It follows that purchasing power is auto- 
matically maintained as long as output is 
maintained. Goods cannot accumulate as 
the result of a deficiency of purchasing pow- 
er. The wherewithal to purchase the total 
output is always and necessarily present, if 
the holders of the purchasing power choose 
to use it. When goods remain unsold, it is 
not because there is a deficiency of purchas- 
ing power but because people do not use the 
purchasing power they have. Either the 
things produced are not the things wanted, 
or the prices are not right, or consumers and 
investors are alarmed and hoard their money. 
When such a situation arises, the solution 
does not lie in creating new purchasing power 
but in adjusting production to the needs of 
the market. 

WAGES AS COST 


The exclusive emphasis upon wages as a 
source of purchasing power is a fallacy fatal 
to clear economic thinking. Wage income 
is, of course, a form of purchasing power, 
like any other type of income. To the man- 
agers who make business decisions and cre- 
ate jobs, however, wages are primarily costs. 
At a time when cost-price relationships are 
already tending to make it unprofitable for 
business concerns to maintain and expand 
operations and thus to create jobs, nothing 
could be more shortsighted than to aggra- 
vate the difficulty by insisting upon a further 
increase in the cost of employment. 

Spokesmen for the workingman have al- 
ways been prone to quarrel with the em- 
ployer’s profits. They have never been able 
to reconcile themselves to the fact that those 
profits are really the workingman’s best 
friend. It is the prospect of profits that cre- 
ates the job, and it is the realization of 
profits that maintains the job. When profits 
are ample and demand is abundant, the at- 
tack on profits tends to result in inflationary 
price increases, with no real gain to labor. 
When profits are squeezed and demand is 
faltering, the attack becomes a formula for 
unemployment. 





Soil-Bank Fiasco Disturbs Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
article from tis Laurinburg Exchange, 
biweekly newspaper published at Laurin- 
burg, N. C: This article calls attention 
to the grave situation faced by the cot- 
ton farmers of the Southeast as a result 
of the collapse of the soil-bank program 
for 1958. 

The article follows: . 
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Sor.-BaNnK Fr1asco Disturss FARMERS 


Farmers of Scotland County, along with 
others in the old Cotton Belt of the South- 
eastern States, are greatly disturbed and dis- 
appointed at the collapse of the soil-bank 
program for 1958. What disturbs and an- 
gers farmers is that there is seemingly a 
calloused, or indifferent, attitude with re- 
spect to their troubles, on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture and the President. 

Sudden termination of the soil-bank pro- 
gram, without fore notice, has left a void and 
a state of confusion of a highly aggravating 
nature. It not only confuses but it serves to 
create distrust and frustration in the minds 
of many, and a feeling that nobody in power 
at Washington is too deeply concerned. 

The situation is doubly disturbing for some 
because of last year’s crop failure in this 
county, and because of a rather gloomy out- 
look generally for cotton. Poor yields, high 
costs of planting and cultivating a crop, 
plus uncertainty as to weather and price 
make for great discouragement. 

As to the soil-bank program itself, we are 
told that this year there is a $3,000 limita- 
tion, but this applies to persons and not to 
farms. In other words, everyone who has a 
stake in a crop, landlord, tenant or other 
person, can claim the maximum soil-bank 
payment of $3,000. But there is little com- 
fort in that when the farmer learns that his 
soil-bank application is of no value because 
funds have been exhausted and there is little 
prospect of an extra .appropriation for this 
purpose. Bills have been introduced to that 
effect, but passage over opposition of Mr. 
Benson and others, seems doubtful at this 
time. 7 

We learn that the State ASC Committee 
has ruled that available soil-bank funds will 
be allotted on a first-come, first-served 
basis. What this means in Scotland County, 
we are told, is that about one-third of the 
farms which have made application for funds 
will be awarded payments. Another third, 
with applications made out, will not receive 
payments. And there is still another third 
which has not indicated one way or another 
that soil-bank funds are wanted. 

So there is not only disappointment, but 
injustice in the present situation. The 
farmer has not fared well of late. His posi- 
tion is becoming more untenable from year 
to year. He has been educated to expect help 
from Washington. Acreage controls and 
limitation of production are the price he has 
paid for price supports and other assistance. 
In some cases farmers have disposed of their 
farm equipment, have let tenants go, and 
are not in position to farm all their land any 
more. 

Politicians who profess great love for the 
farmer and for agriculture seem to be foun- 
dering in a welter of confusion themselves. 
At a time when Government help and a con- 
structive program are needed most, those in 
a position to help seem least inclined to do 
so or they have no constructive program to 
offer. It is a deplorable and rather desperate 
situation that many cotton farmers find 
themselves today. If the Government is ever 
going to do anything for them, now is the 
time. ; 





Exchange of Students With Soviet 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 


of the genuine hopes for a real bridge 
between the free world and the Soviet 
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world is through the exchange of stu- 
dents, who soon will be the leaders of the 
future in each realm. 

The Fulbright scholarships symbolize 
this program to the United States, but 
there are also other worthy undertakings 
in this vital field—a field urgent to the 
preservation of world peace. 

These projects and undertakings have 
been described in a thorough and inform- 
ative article which was published in the 
Washington Sunday Star of February 9, 
1958, by George W. Oakes, an able spe- 
cial writer for that Washington, D. C., 
newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Oakes, who himself has been 
educated in both Great Britain and the 
United States, be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EXCHANGE HOLDS BRIGHT PROMISE 
(By George W. Oakes) 

The new United States-Soviet agreement 
on cultural and educational exchanges finds 
this country with 10 years’ experience in in- 
ternational exchange programs. 

And if the experience is any indication, 
the agreement will be one cold-war activity 
from which both sides benefit. For it is al- 
most certain to bring about a better under- 
standing between the Russian and American 
people, which can only be to the good. 

From the point of view of the East-West 
competition, the agreement indicates that 
both parties acknowledge that military and 
economic strength are not the only weapons. 
Intellectual and social attainments, the 
knowledge of which can be spread only 
through the exchange of opinion-forming 
individuals, are important, too. 

It is clear that the United States and Rus- 
sia are now competing for global intellectual 
leadership, with the rest of the world’s peo- 
ples, the committed and the uncommitted, 
an interested audience. This gives exchange 
programs, both between the two nations and 
with other nations, special meaning. 

Just what has been our experience in inter- 
national exchange over the past 10 years? 


SIX THOUSAND A YEAR 


The State Department’s current exchange 
activity falls into two main categories: The 
Fulbright program for teachers, lecturers, re- 
search scholars and graduate students, and 
the leader-specialist program for influential 
individuals and experts in particular fields. 


Six thousand persons a year are currently 
involved—two-thirds are foreigners coming to 
the United States from more than 80 coun- 
tries and the rest are Americans going abroad. 
In the last 10 years 50,000 exchanges have 
taken place—36,000 foreigners and 14,000 
Americans. 

The Fulbright academic program operates 
as a series of binational efforts between the 
United States and the participating foreign 
countries. Joint educational commissions 
pick 4,000 out of 40,000 applicants and direct 
their course of study, and academic super- 
vision is in the hands of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships appointed by the President from 
among America’s leading educators. Under 
its direction more than 5,000 private Ameri- 
can citizens assist in the program’s operation. 


Through contractual arrangements with 
the Institute of International Education and 
other privately financed organizations, the 
foreign visitor is able to receive a visiting 
professorship or fellowship offered by an 
American university or research institution. 
Thus the Government’s main expense is to 
cover the cost of transportation. 

This meshing of public and private funds 
has been so successful that it is estimated 
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that more than $10 million of private money 
here and abroad has been attracted to the 
academic exchange activity. The actual costs 
of conducting the academic exchanges, in- 
volving currently about 2,700 foreigners and 
1,750 Americans, is only about $9.5 million, 
aside from governmental overhead. 


SELECTION IS. IMPORTANT 


Out of some 40,000 foreign students now in 
the United States, slightly less than 3,000 are 
Government sponsored. In contrast to the 
vast majority who study independently in 
the United States, the Fulbright program of- 
fers the advantage of selecting individuals 
with specific qualifications who can effective- 
ly utilize their American experience when 
they go home. For example, many courses 
in American studies have been established 
abroad as a result of the program. 

A recent survey has shown that, on the 
whole, Government-sponsored foreign stu- 
dents have tended to do better than those 
here under private grants. This is because 
the official visitor is usually chosen as the 
result of competition and because his planned 
curriculum offers a considerable advantage. 

Although many American teachers who 
have gone abroad for tours of duty in foreign 
schools have been outstanding in their fields, 
some competent observers of the academic 
program believe that often the caliber of for- 
eign professors and teachers visiting the 
United States has been higher. 


FINANCIAL REASONS 


There are reasons for this. For one thing, 
it is often difficult to make it financially at- 
tractive for an outstanding American scholar 
to leave his university for a year abroad. A 
professor who accepts a foreign academic as- 
signment may be $2,000 a year out of pocket 
because the Government does not pay the 
cost of dependents’ travel or his continuing 
stateside expenses. 

Although such financial sacrifices will 
often be made for a European post, qualified 
Americans are less keen to go to Asia, Africa, 
or Latin America. On the other hand, nearly 
every topflight academic figure from all parts 
of the world wants the chance to visit the 
United States. 

Just a few teen-age exchanges occur, and 
soOme educators believe that this part of the 
academic program should be expanded, on 
the theory that an American experience 
would make a lasting impression on students 
of high-school age whose ideas have not be- 
come too fixed. 

The leader-specialist program, concentrat- 
ing on the exchange of influential adults, is 
generally agreed to be a marked success. 

Ten years ago last month President Truman 
signed the Smith-Mundt Act originating this 
exchange of opinion formers, Today some 
800 leaders, such as Government officials, top 
figures in education, religion, and labor, edi- 
tors, parliamentarians, and others, visit this 
country for 60 days each. Also, 200 specialists 
in fields like public administration, law, pub- 
lic health, and commmunications spend 4 to 
5 months studying their professional inter- 
ests in the United States. American special- 
ists go abroad for 6 months and establish 
health clinics or organize recreational facili- 
ties. 

Three present Prime Ministers visited the 
United States under the leader program be- 
fore they assumed office: Gaillard, of France; 
Eghbal, of Iran; and Karamanlis, of Greece. 

These influential tourists, on their return 
home, pour forth their impressions through 
speeches, books, articles, and personal dis- 
cussions. One Japanese journalist not long 
ago gave 100 lectures after his American tour. 

More important, they absorb a “feel” that is 
boun1i to influence their future thinking on 
all matters affecting this country. As one 
of them put it, “the fact that I have freedom 
of movement to see and do almost anything 
at Government expense except spend the 
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whole time on Miami Beach is most im. 
pressive.” 
AID TO UNDERSTANDING 


Not too long ago @ Danish editor spent 
. Some time in Little Rock and for the firg 
time really began to appreciate what a com. 
plicated problem school integration is in g 
southern community. 

Soviet propagandists have used 
States race difficulties effectively; yet 
influential foreigners see the situation for 
themselves they have, on the whole, been 
impressed by the progress being made ang 
find that conditjons are much better than 
they had expected. This result in itself 
justify the $3 million spent to bring leaders 
and specialists to this country. 

These are frequently expressed views—ip 
many cases correcting previous misco 
tions—that have been expressed by visitors: 

That the United States has a genuine cy). 
ture and deep interest in cultural affairs, 

That Americans work hard—e 
women in the home despite all the electrica] 
appliances. 

That family life and religious life ar 
strong in America. 

That Americans are hospitable. 


PRIVATE SPONSORS HELP 


In more than 1,000 American communities, 
private sponsors contribute time and hos. 
pitality to the entertainment of foreign visi- 
tors brought here under the leader-specialist 
program. And the hosts find that they 
benefit as much from this contact as the 
visitor. Groups planning the foreign visi- 
tors’ tours have been continually impressed 
by the genuine enthusiasm that exists all 
over the country for the program. It per- 
mits the average citizen to participate pet 
sonally in foreign affairs. 

Here are the suggestions of a particularly 
qualified individual, an admitted enthusiast, 
who for many years played a vital role in 
both the academic and leader-specialist pro- 
grams: 

Stress quality rather than numbers in the 
exchanges. 

Conduct greater research into the back- 
grounds of exchangees and more intensive 
followup after the foreigner has returned 
home. 

Although the State Department has re 
quested the same amount of money in the 
new budget as it now spends on the é- 
change program—$20.8 million—additional 
funds would enable more exchangees, espe 
cially from the increasingly vital areas of 
Asia and Africa, to have an American &- 
perience. Most supporters agree that the 
program should be increased perhaps 50 per- 
cent over the next few years. 

The $20.8 million in the new budget in- 
cludes $282,000 to finance visits by 35 per 
sons from Communist-bloc countries to this 
country and by 31 Americans to those coun- 
tries.- Under this program, 15 Americals 
would go to Russia and 15 Russians would 
come here. 

Financing of exchanges under the agret 
ment has not been worked out, since ther 
is no good estimate of how many people will | 
be involved or to what extent the Gover 
ment will have to foot the bill. It may} | 
that Congress will be asked for additional 
funds for the new program. 





The Rights of a State Are Indestructible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


: OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Monday, Febriiary 17,1958 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
volume of constitutional debate ¢ 
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by the illegal Federal intervention in the 
educational system of Little Rock, Ark., 
has covered many phases of Federal- 
state relations and served to emphasize 
certain features of our constitutional 
history. 

In the year 1866 the immortal Robert 
E. Lee gave an expression of views on the 
rights of the sovereign States which re- 
flected his vision, wisdom, and sound 
judgment. His views are set out in an 
article which appears in the March 1958 
issue of American Mercury. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herein the complete text of the 


article referred to. 
Tue RIGHTS OF A STATE ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


(By Robert E. Lee) 


Although the South would have preferred 
any honorable compromise to the fratricidal 
war which has taken place, she now accepts 
in good faith its constitutional results, and 
receives without reserve the amendment 
which has already been made to the Consti- 
tution for the extinction of slavery. - That is 
an event which has long been sought, though 
in a different way—and by none has it been 
more earnestly desired than by the citizens 
of Virginia. 

In other respects I trust that the Constitu- 
tion may undergo no change, but that it 
may be handed down to succeeding gen- 
erations in the form we received it from our 
forefathers * * * I can only say that while 
Ihave considered the preservation of the con- 
stitutional power of the General Government 
to be the foundation of our peace and safety 
at home and abroad, I yet believe that the 
maintenance of the rights and authority re- 
served to the State and to the people not 
only essential to the adjustment and bal- 
ance of the general system, but the safeguard 
to the continuance of a free government. I 
consider it as the chief source of stability to 
our political system, whereas the consolida- 
tion of the States into one vast Republic, 
sure to be aggressive abroad and despotic at 
home, will be the certain precursor of that 
ruin which has overwhelmed all those that 
have preceded it. 

The existence and rights of a State by the 
Constitution are as indestructible as the 
union itself. * * * The legitimate conse- 
quence must be the perfect equality of rights 
of all the States; the exclusive right of each 
to regulate its internal affairs under rules 
established by the Constitution, and the 
tight of each State to prescribe for itself the 
qualifications of suffrage. Virginia to the 
last made great efforts to save the Union, and 
urged harmony and compromise. 





Pay TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to note my opposition to subscripticn 

on by having printed the follow- 
statement which I submitted, on 
January 28, 1958, to the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
seg cCondueting hearings on that sub- 





Staremenr sy THe HONORABLE J FLoyp Breep- 
ING OprosinG Pay TELEVISION 


. at the outset, I should like 
to express my appreciation to you and the 
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other members of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for your 
courtesy in allowing me to state, for the 
record of these hearings, my views with re- 
gard to subscription television. 

I have received to date, Mr. Chairman, 
almost 3,000 letters from my constituents on 
the subject of subscription television; or, as 
it is otherwise known, pay television, pay- 
as-you-see television, and toll television. 
All but two of these communications are in 
opposition to any form of pay-as-you-see 
television. 

Certainly, I must conclude that a wave 
of protest of such magnitude from my area, 
the Fifth District of the State of Kansas, re- 
flects the thinking of a wide cross section 
of rural Kansans. I think an accurate sum- 
mation of their thinking would be that they 
consider subscription television not to be in 
the interest of rural America. 

I understand that some 50 million Ameri- 
can families have invested an approximate 
total of $16 billion in television receivers 
through which they are able to view, free, 
past the commercial price of the set, pro- 
grams ranging in interest value from pure 
entertainment, religious and cultural pro- 
grams to those which communicate the news 
and pertinent discussion topics of the day. 

I believe that these technological and pro- 
graming advancements should continue to be 
made available, free, to any TV set owner 
that chooses to view them; not merely to the 
relatively small percentage of those who are 
in a financial position to receive the more 
costly subscription television programs. 

As a clear indication that the alleged bene- 
fits of pay TV would be restricted to the 
financially favored few, it is my understand- 
ing that on the basis of Columbia Broad- 
casting System computations the average 
family would be required to pay at the mini- 
mum $100 per year for merely 4 hours of 
televiewing a week. 

And, it has been pointed out, should sub- 
scription television be permitted to estab- 
lish a foothold, and, should it thereby com- 
mand the greatest percentage of the adver- 
tiser’s money, surely toll television will pre- 
empt or replace choice-time programs now 
presented free. 

I have noticed that the proponents of pay 
television, the motion picture and radio pro- 
ducers, are opposed by the existing major 
radio and television networks. As a casual 
observation, it occurs to me that since the 
motion picture producers apparently have 
failed to successfully compete with free tele- 
vision for America’s entertainment dollar, 
they are now preparing to make the televi- 
sion communications medium pay by crip- 
pling its very basis: Freedom of the air waves 
and free television. The Hollywood. pro- 
ducers appear to believe that where Tech- 
nicolor, cinerama, and high fidelity sound 
tracks have failed the television screen will 
succeed. Personally, I do not. 

I contend that we should maintain our 
communications media in as free a state as 
possible for the maximum dissemination of 
information and entertainment. 





Academy Records Reflect Progress of 
Medicine at Head of the Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Duluth News-Tribune of 
February 9, 1958, an article headed, 
“Academy Records Reflect Progress of 
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Medicine at Head of the Lakes,” writ- 
ten by Jack Kerr, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Doctor’s Forum AcTIvE SINCE 1894—AcaDEMY 
RECORDS REFLECT PROGRESS OF MEDICINE AT 
HEAD OF THE LAKES 


(By Jack Kerr) 


A group of physicians meeting in Duluth 
some years ago came to a conclusion that 
because cancer was more common in some lo- 
calities than in others it is a local disease and 
therefore curable. 

It has been learned since, of course, that 
they were wrong. And yet that meeting was 


- only 37 years ago—in 1921. 


The opinion about cancer is found in the 
records of the Inter-Urban Academy of Med- 
icine of Duluth-Superior, an organization 
which has played an important role in the 
progress of medicine in the Twin Ports. 

Its records, dating back to its organization 
November 30, 1894, contain a chronology of 
medical advancements and reflect the ever- 
changing but ever-present struggles of suc- 
ceeding generations of doctors. The medical 
dramas in each era and the conditions that 
caused the most concern are recorded. 

Like many of its contemporary medical or- 
ganizations of the academy has spanned a 
period of tremendous change. 

Founded long before anyone thought anti- 
biotics’ even possible, when the control of 
disease and infection often depended largely 
upon the stamina of both the doctor and his 
patient, this organization has served as a pool 
of knowledge—limited as it was at times—to 
help relieve human suffering. 

In its earliest years, the academy was one 
of the few mediums of communication 
through which the doctors could exchange 
the benefits of their experience and training. 
Consequently, the subjects discussed ranged 
through the entire field of medicine. 

One of the original requirements of mem- 
bership demanded that each physician be 
prepared to present a paper. Noncompliance 
resulted in expulsion. 

More recently, discussions have been con- 
fined mainly to the specialties of medicine 
and frequently the speakers are nationally 
prominent in their field. 

From the records, it is apparent that the 
doctors, in the early years, had little time for 
anything but emergency illnesses, preg- 
nancies, and injuries. Such things as routine 
checkups, elective surgery, or preventive 
medicine seldom entered into their busy 
schedules. There were too many emergent 
situations demanding their time. 

Reports of their meetings contain accounts 
of discussions on many subjects., Sometimes 
the discussions brought out conflicting 
opinions. 

In 1895, for example, there was a debate 
over the values of surgical treatment for ap- 
pendicitis. One physician recommended that 
medical treatment be depended upon unless 
the attacks are frequent. Another urged 
prompt and early surgery. The latter view 
prevails today. 

In 1896, a theory had been advanced that 
typhoid fever might be caused by atmos- 
pheric pollution, but members of the acad- 
emy seemed agreed that it was not. The 
records do not show whether they were satis- 
fied that typhoid fever spread mainly 
through polluted drinking water, as was 
proved by later experiences. 

In 1897, electricity as a therapeutic agent 
for the treatment of disease of the nervous 
system was discussed as a new development. 
Since then shock treatment for mental dis- 
orders has become an important aid in the 
psychiatric field and is used extensively on 
mental patients. 

In 1899, several members reported they 
were rarely called in maternity cases before 
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labor commenced. Nowadays, of course, 
physicians are consulted when pregnancy is 
only suspected. 

At the same discussion of obstetrics, one 
physician mentioned that only when some 
unusual condition existed was he summoned 
before the onset of labor. 

Further in the discussion he said he be- 
lieved quinine to be an important aid and 
he recommended that neither ether nor 
chloroform be used to relieve suffering during 
the first stages of labor. He described a crude 
method of massage for helping to relieve pain 
before delivery. 

Pneumonia today generally is not regarded 
with the dread it was before the advent of 
antibiotics. In some instances it can be 
cured more easily than a severe cold. 

Deaths from pneumonia when the acad- 
emy was a young organization were a common 
occurrence. An indication of the struggles 
doctors had with this disease are found in 
the academy’s records describing the use of 
ice packs on the head and chest to reduce 
fever as part of the ineffective treatment de- 
pended upon in those days. 

Before 1900 members of the academy be- 
gan to reveal concern over the limitations of 
their organization as a source of information. 
They were aware they were limiting discus- 
sions to their own experiences and did not 
have access to up-to-date statistics or to new 
journals of medicine. In 1899, members were 
urged to avail themselves to the medical li- 
brary of the Ramsey County Medical Society 
in St. Paul. 

In 1900, when the academy had 34 mem- 
bers in good standing, some of the subjects 
discussed most were fractures, hernias, 
rickets in children, rheumatism, tuberculosis, 
Bright’s disease, diabetes and hemorroids. 

Also in 1900, a member was suspended for 
failure to read a paper. The following year 
this requirement of membership was abol- 
ished. 

In 1901, problems of vice in Duluth and 
Superior aroused the concern of the doctors. 
One member presented a paper on Restraint 
and Municipal Control of Prostitution and 
2 committee was appointed to report on the 
effects of vice in the 2 cities. 

Cancer received its first mention in the 
records of the academy in 1902. 

That same year the organization made 
one of its major advances toward maturity 
when it decided to invite speakers from other 
cities. Until then all papers had been given 
only by Duluth and Superior physicians. The 
first out-of-town speaker was Dr. Archibald 
McLaren, St. Paul, who addressed the group 
on January 21, 1903. 

Arteriosclerosis received its first mention 
in the records in 1905, the year Dr. Homer 
Collins was elected president. 

Hardships of winter, adding to the diffi- 
culties of medical practice, even as they 
occasionally do now, were indicated by a no- 
tation in January 1906 that a meeting was 
canceled becaused of a severe storm. 

Dr. William R. Bagley, oldest practicing 
physician in the Twin Ports today, was ad- 
mitted to membership of the academy in 
1907. : 

In 1908, Dr. William A. Coventry, one of 
the founders of the Duluth Clinic, presented 
& paper on an unusual case which he de- 
scribed as “Death from a broken heart.” 
Death, he said, resulted from extreme sorrow. 

Poliomyelitis was first mentioned in 1913, 
some 43 years before the first significant vic- 
tory over the disease in the development of 
the Salk vaccine. 

Death rates in those days were high and 
the members of the academy inevitably were 
among the victims. Up until 1915, not 1 year 
passed without the loss of at least 1 member. 

The development of the X-ray entered into 
discussions in 1913. And in 1917 motion 
pictures were used for the first time to illus- 
trate a paper. 


¢ 
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* In 1918, when the academy had 60 mem- 
bers, goiter was a subject of 1 of the papers. 
That same year the organization was ad- 
Gressed by Dr. E. L; Bell, Minneapolis, inter- 
nationally renowned pathologist. 

In 1920 the academy began planning its 
first clinic—a series of sessions on a variety 
of subjects. One of the featured speakers 
was Dr. Guy Hunner, Baltimore. 

A symposium on cancer was held in 1922. 

But even by 1924 the practice of medicine 
still was a long way from its present status 
as indicated, for example, by a paper that 
year dealing at length with the clinical use 
of Mercurochrome. Dr. F. H. Magney, sec- 
retary of the academy then, wrote this no- 
tation in a report of the meeting: “It is 
quite evident this drug is still in an experi- 
mental stage clinically.” 

Also in 1924 the doctors were wondering 
about the public’s attitude toward the medi- 
cal profession. They voiced concern over the 
dangers of irregular cults and, at the same 
time, about the socialization of medicine. 

The academy today has about 100 mem- 
bers who meet every 2 months, alternately in 
Duluth and Superior. The current officers 
are Dr. John G. Heisel, Superior, president; 
Dr. William B. Martin, Duluth, vice presi- 
dent; and Dr. Joseph H. Weisberg, Superior, 
secretary-treasurer. Dr. Donald V. Van Ry- 
zin, Duluth, is immediate past president. 





The Situation in North Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Thomas F. Brady, which ap- 
peared in the New York Sunday Times 
on February 16, 1958, on the crisis in 
north Africa. 

There being no objection, the article 
was order to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tunisia SEES ALGERIAN “POISON” SPREADING 

(By Thomas F. Brady) 

Tunis, TuNtsta, February 15—When 
French aviators killed 68 men, women, and 
children in a raid into Tunisia last Saturday, 
the French Command asserted it was striking 
at Algeria nationalist revolutionaries. 

But the blow struck the hopes of the free 
world-in north Africa was sharper. Unhap- 
pily, United States-made planes, bombs and 
bullets were the greater part of the instru- 
ments of slaughter. 

President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia said: 
“This was feeble compared to what hap- 
pens every day in Algeria.” 

French official and military insouciance, 
the refusal by Algiers to accept from French 
and American newspapermen eyewitness re- 
ports of what had happened, placatory ut- 
terances from Washington that sound to the 
North African like empty platitudes—all 
have Riven new impetus to the antiocciden- 
tial virus that the unending Algierian war 
has already cultured in this part of the 
world. 

CONTINENTWIDE EFFECT 

The best qualified diplomatic observers 
here agree that French intransigence and 
French ferocity born of frustration in the 


Algerian struggle are poisoning all north 
Africa. 
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The pressures that the Algerian struggle 
is creating are beginning to divide the Great 
Moghreb (Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia) 
into separate elements. The important over. 
lay of French culture and common sympathy 
for the West, and a widespread popular con. 
viction that the United States was a 
and friendly nation dedicated to liberty onee 
made north Africa the free world’s best hope 
among the Arabs. 

Now the Algerian nationalists are begin. 
ning to slide downhill toward Cairo and the 
neutralist Communist ground. 

M. Bourguiba, a liberal western nationalist, 
has tried to check the Algerian tendency in 
the only way he could—by giving aid ang 
comfort to the nationalist revolution and at 
the same time clinging with desperate hope- 
fulness to the free world. 

In the long run, he fears, and probably 
with good reason, that he will have to let go 
of the free world if France continues to push 
north African nationalism eastward by re- 
fusing to accept the principle of Algerian 
independence. * 

POPULAR LEADER 


Morocco, on the other hand, appears to be 
withdrawing into herself under the leader- 
ship of the popular, prudent, and far from 
revolutionary King Mohamed V. 

At the popular level Moroccans are as sym- 
pathetic toward Algerian nationalism as are 
the Tunisians. But at the government level, 
there is less enthusiasm than in Tunisia for 
the Algerian cause. Tunisia is a republic; 
an independent Algeria is sure to be a re- 
public; Morocco is a monarchy. 

Mohamed V appears to have cooled toward 
the Algerians in the last year. This does not 
mean that material, diplomatic, and moral 
aid from Morocco has been cut off; but only 
that it has been somewhat reduced. Nor 
does it mean that Morocco is more occi- 
dental in her policy than is Tunisia. In- 
deed, if anything the contrary is true. 

In the Moroccan Consultative Assembly 
last November, delegates demanded with- 
drawal, not only of French troops but also of 
the United States forces from the American 
bases in the country. Detachment from the 
dream of the Great Moghreb is in a sense as 
much divorced from the West as detachment 
from Europe. The Moghrebian concept has 
always been related to the Mediterranean and 
Western Europe. But what the Algerians 
scornfully call Morocco’s noble detachment 
has made Tunisia the fulcrum of north 
Africa. 

BOURGUIBA’S STATURE 

President Bourguiba’s dynamism, his polit 
ical acumen and gift of magnificent phrase- 
making have produced in him the most vital 
figure in the complex French-Algerian- 
Tunisian tangle. 

The French have come to regard M. Bour- 
guiba—fundamentally a western-minded 
moderate whose wife is French and whose 
great hope is that the United States will de- 
cide to play a significant role in North Africa 
—as a greater enemy often than the Algerian 
insurgent leaders themselves. 

A French diehard leader in Algeria said 
not long ago: “I don’t have any more use 
for Mohamed V than I have for Bourguiba, 
but at least Mohamed V doesn’t talk.” 

French economic squeezing and French fe 
fusal to give arms to Tunisia have had theif 
effect, but instead of producing the 
the French sought—strict Tunisian n/ 
ity in the Algerian struggle—these measures 
have had the contrary effect. 

President Bourguiba’s sympathies and 
those of his people are with the Algerian Ba 


tionalists, who are fighting the same battle | 
‘our 


the Tunisians fought and won f 
ago. French strangulation can 
Tunisia closer to the Algerians. 
Bourguiba had wanted to turn his back 


his Algerian brothers, it would have bee? 


politically impossible. 
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WARY OF THE EAST 


And the worse the economic situation be- 
comes in this country, the closer will be the 
ties with the Algerians. 

That is why M. Bourguiba fears an Al- 

rian tendency to move teward Cairo. He 
says that all Africa may have to follow if the 
Algerians gO eastward. 

After Saket-Sidi-Youssef, the Great Mo- 
ghreb dream faces the prospect of disappear- 
ance, on one hand, because France has lost 
most of her influence as a cementing force— 
or of. Nasserization, on the other, because a 
new cement is needed. 

The solution the Western-minded leaders 
of north Africa still hope for is that a third 
brand of cement will come from Washing- 
ton—that the United States will do some- 
thing. But the hope is weakening. Urchins 
have been selling garishly colored pictures of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser at a fast clip in the 
streets of Tunis this week. 





The Supreme Court on Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
a source of alarm and concern to me 
that recent findings of the Supreme 
Court have greatly reduced the effec- 
tiveness of the laws of the Federal and 
State Governments bearing on internal 
security. 

At a time when we are threatened by 
the extensive activities of Communists 
and other persons whos seek to under- 
mine our Government, this is a matter 
which should disturb every citizen. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article entitled’ “The Supreme Court 
on Security—The Record of 19 Months” 
by Marian Stephenson, which appeared 
in the February 15 issue of the National 
Review and which recites the cold facts 
concerning the Supreme Court’s failure 
Seno our internal security regula- 

ions, . 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SUPREME CourRT ON SECURITY—THE 
REcorD or 19 MonTHS 


(By Marian Stephenson) 
In the past 19 months the Supreme 
Court has reviewed 10 cases that bear on 


internal security. On all 10, the Court has 
found in favor of those who appealed against 
one or another law or administrative regula- 
tion designed to protect the Nation against 
internal subversion. 
THE DECISIONS 
1. Communist Party v. Subversive Activi- 
Control Board: 
as Court refused to uphold or pass on 
constitutionality of the Subversive Ac- 
on Control Act of 1950, thus delaying 
— of the act and hamstringing 


Nelegommonweaith of Pennsylvania v. Steve 


The Court held that it was unlawful for 
Pennsylvania to prosecute a Pennsylvania 
euauntst Party leader under the Penn- 

vania Sedition Act, and indicated that 
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the antisedition laws of 42 States and of 
Alaska and Hawaii cannot be enforced. 

3. Fourteen California Communists Vv. 
United States: 

The Court reversed two Federal courts and 
ruled that teaching and advocating forcible 
overthrow of our Government, even with 
evil intent, was not punishable under the 
Smith Act as long as it was divorced from 
any effort to instigate action to that end, 
and ordered 5 Communist Party leaders freed 
and new trials for another 9. 

4. Cole v. Young: 

The Court reversed two Federal courts and 
held that, although the Summary Suspen- 
sion Act of 1950 gave the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to dismiss employees in the 
interest of national security of the United 
States, it was not in the interest of national 
security to dismiss an employee who con- 
tributed funds and services to a concededly 
subversive organization, unless that em- 
ployee was in a sensitive position. 

5. Service v. Dulles: 

The Court reversed two Federal courts 
which had refused to set aside the discharge 
of John S. Service by the State Department. 
The FBI had a recording of a conversation 
between Service and an editor of the. pro- 
Communist magazine Amerasia in the lat- 
ter’s hotel room, in which Service spoke of 
military plans which were very secret. Ear- 
lier the FBI had found large numbers of 
secret and confidential State Department 
documents in the Amerasia office. The lower 
courts had followed the McCarran amend- 
ment, which gave the Secretary of State ab- 
solute discretion to discharge any employee 
in the interests of the United States. 

6. Slochower v. Board of Higher Education 
of New York: 

The Court reversed the decisions of three 
New York courts and it has held it uncon- 
stitutional automatically to discharge a 
teacher, in accordance with New York law, 
because he took the fifth amendment when 
asked about Communist activities. In peti- 
tion for rehearing, the Court admitted that 
its opinion was in error in stating that Dr. 
Harry Slochower was not aware that his 
claim of the fifth amendment would ipso 
facto result in his discharge. However, the 
Court denied a rehearing. 

7. Sweezy v. New Hampshire: 

The Court reversed the New Hampshire Su- 
preme Court and held that the attorney 
general of New Hampshire was without au- 
thority to question Professor Paul Sweezy, a 
lecturer at the State university, concerning 
suspected subversive activities, including a 
certain lecture. 

8. Konigsberg v. State Bar of California: 

The Court reversed the decisions of the 
California Committee of Bar Examiners and 
of the California Supreme Court and held 
that it was unconstitutional to deny a license 
to practice law to an applicant who refused 
to answer this question put by the bar com- 
mittee: “My. Raphael Konigsberg, are you a 
Communist?” and a series of similar ques- 
tions. 

9. Jencks v. United States: 

The Court reversed two Federal courts and 
held that Clinton Jencks, who was convicted 
of filing a false non-Communist affidavit, 
must be given the contents of all confidential 
FBI reports made by any Government wit- 
ness in the case, even though Jencks re- 
stricted his motions to a request for produc- 
tion of the. reports to the trial judge for 
the judge’s inspection and determination 
whether and to what extent the reports 
should be made available. 

10. Watkins v. United States: 

The Court reversed the Federal district 
court and six judges of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia and held that the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
could not require a witness, who admitted 
“I freely cooperated with the Communist 
Party,” to name his Communist associates, 
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even though the witness did not invoke the 
fifth amendment. The Court said: “We re- 
main unenlightened as to the subject to 
which the questions asked petitioner were 
pertinent.” 

Other decisions have been based on the 10 
listed above, including at least 3 based on the 
Watkins decision. 

The accompanying rollcall shows how the 
Justices voted on the 10 internal security 
measures. 


The rolleall—Votes on internal-security 














measures 
Against For 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

9 1 

Side ~ 2 

William J. Brennan, Jr | 5 0 
Harold H,. Burton._......-------_-_- | 6 3 
Tom Clark....____..----.....--.-..- | 2] 7 
Charles Evans Whittaker__....._..- | 1 | 0 








The Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important bipartisan opportu- 
nities in this 85th Congress is represented 
in the wilderness bill, a conservation 
measure that when enacted into law will 
make sure that some of our country is 
preserved in its unspoiled natural condi- 
tion. 

Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, sponsor 
with 11 cosponsors of the bill in the Sen- 
ate, discusses this measure in an article 
in the current winter issue of Naturalist 
entitled “What the Wilderness Bill 
Means to You.” In this magazine, pub- 
lished by the Natural History Society of 
Minnesota, Senator HuMPHREY em- 
phasizes the interest that is similar to 
that of any State where wilderness still 
exists. But he also points out that to all 
citizens of the Nation “The wilderness 
bill means much because it provides for 
the preservation of the areas wherever 
they are and wherever they can be pre- 
served by the Federal Government as 
part of our overall outdoor recreation 
and resources-conservation program.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, I myself as a sponsor of 
this measure have repeatedly empha- 
sized that this wilderness bill is one 
that should receive the’ cooperative sup- 
port of all Americans—including our 
lumbermen, our mining interests, our 
cattlemen. In this I heartily agree with 
Senator HumpHrey that our distinctive 
opportunity in connection with this par- 
ticular bill is to preserve the wilderness 
in a way that will not disrupt other in- 
terests. 

I agree also that this wilderness bill 
is as reasonable and understanding of all 
our industrial and commercial uses of 
the outdoors as I can possibly imagine. ' 

As Senator HumpnHrey has stated, the 
wilderness bill means “something like; 
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a last chance to protect the wilderness 
that we all love, and to do this as part 
of the great industrial, agricultural civil- 
ization that we have developed in Amer- 
ica.” 

WHAT THE WILDERNESS BILL MEANS To You 

(By Husert H. HUMPHREY) 

If the Wilderness Bill, now pending in the 
Congress of the United States, is enacted, 
we who prize our wonderful canoe country 
in northern Minnesota will have won a great 
victory. We will be assured that the irre- 
placeable primeval area with which we are 
blessed will be protected for the enjoyment 
of ourselves, our children, and for the gen- 
erations to come. It will be protected in ac- 
cordance with a policy that does not en- 
danger the economic and other interests of 
the area. 

Of course, I do not have to tell the readers 
of the Naturalist that we in Minnesota are 
just as much citizens of the United States 
as are the people in all the other 47 States to 
whom our national wilderness assets are of 
value, wherever they may be. So to us as 
citizens of the Nation the Wilderness Bill 
means much because it provides for the pres- 
ervation of areas wherever they are and 
wherever they can be preserved by the Fed- 
eral Government as part of the overall out- 
door recreation and resources-conservation 
program. 

Let me emphasize that our distinctive op- 
portunity in connection with this particu- 
lar bill is to preserve the wilderness in a 
way that will not disrupt other interests. 

There is a strong and growing interest 
among the American people in the preserva- 
tion of the relatively few remnants that still 
remain out of the vast unspoiled continent 
that they first discovered. Sooner or later— 
surely before it is too late—this strong public 
interest for conservation can express itself 
in measures that will be strong enough to 
keep this wonderful resource for the people 
fgom disappearing forever. 

Right now this public interest is express- 
ing itself in a Wilderness Bill that is as rea- 
sonable and understanding of all our indus- 
trial and commercial uses of the outdoors as 
I can possibly imagine. The supporters of 
the legislation, and by that I mean particu- 
larly the representatives of the conservation 
organizations who have worked so closely 
with us in Congress in developing the bill 
and supporting it before the public have not 
been extremists. Rather, they have been 
interested, as I myself have expressed it be- 
fore, in the opportunity that we all now see 
“to provide for the preservation of the wilder- 
ness without having to interfere with other 
programs.” 

This opportunity will not be with us long, 
and so the Wilderness Bill means for us in 
Minnesota and throughout the United States, 
something like a last chance to protect the 
wilderness that we all love, and to do this 
as part of the great industrial, agricultural 
civilization that we have developed in 
America. 

This legislation, nevertheless has been 
subjected to a fantastic amount of unwar- 
ranted criticism. Much of it has been gen- 
erated by special interests who feel that their 
cause is not served by the protection of our 
roadless areas. Some of it has been the 
product of misinformation as to the pro- 
visions and objectives of this bill. Let us 
then take a moment to state the intent of 
the bill and then cover points that I hope 
will assist in clarifying a number of pro- 
visions that have been misinterpreted or mis- 
represented. 

The wilderness bill is a measure designed 
to make sure that some parts of America 
may always remain unspoiled and beautiful 
im their own natural way. This bill declares 
it to be a policy of Congress to secure the 
dedication of an adequate system of wilder- 
yess areas to serve the recreational, scenic, 
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scientific, educational, and conservation 
needs of the people. In so doing, the bill 
makes no changes in the administration of 
the present areas of wilderness areas found in 
our national parks, forests, and wildlife 
refuges. It creates no new agencies to carry 
on the protection of these areas. 

1. The wilderness bill gives congressional 
sanction to the contimued preservation as 
wilderness of those areas federally owned or 
controlled that are within national parks, 
national forests, national wildlife refuges, or 
other public lands, and that have so far re- 
tained under their Federal administration 
their primeval character. Under this bill, 
these areas shall serve the multiple public 
purposes of recreational, scenic, scientific, 
educational, conservational, and historical 
use and enjoyment by the people. 

2. The bill creates no new agencies to do 
the land management job. 

3. The bill makes no changes in the ad- 
ministration of wilderness areas. Wilder- 
ness in national parks will continue to be ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service. 
Roadless, Wild, wilderness, and primitive 
areas of our national forests shall continue 
to be administered by the National Forest 
Service under its present regulations. Wil- 
derness areas within wildlife refuges will 
continue to be administered by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

4. Nothing in the act will interfere with 
the purpose stated in the establishment of 
any national park, forest, or wildlife refuge, 
or other Federal land area involved, except 
that any agency administering an area within 
the system shall be responsible for preserving 
the wilderness character of the area. 

5. The bill provides for addition to, modi- 
fication of, or elimination from the system 
where necessary. 

6. Any such addition, modification, or 
elimination, except by an act of Congress, 
shall take effect upon the expiration of 120 
days of continuous session of Congress pro- 
vided no resolution has been passed opposing 
such change. ‘ 

7. Any addition, modification, or elimina- 
tion of any national forest area or part 
thereof shall be made only after not less 
than 90 days’ public notice and the holding 
of a public hearing, if requested. | 

8. No wilderness area on Indian reserva- 
tions shall be included in the system until 
the tribe or band through its tribal council 
shall have given its consent. 

9. Within the national forest areas of the 
system, grazing of domestic livestock, use 
of aircraft or motorboats, where these prac- 
tices have already become well established, 
may be permitted to continue subject to re- 
strictions of the Forest Service. 

10. Subject to existing private rights, no 
portion of ary area constituting a unit of 
the National Wilderness Preservation System 
shall be devoted to any commercial enter- 
prise except as contemplated by the purposes 
of this act; that means, except as there are 
some commercial enterprises in connection 
with such things as guiding and outfitting 
that are involved in our uses of wilderness 
for their wilderness purposes. 

11. The National Wilderness Preservation 
Council set up by this bill serves as a re- 
pository for maps and official papers regard- 
ing the system, and as a nonexclusive clear- 
inghouse for exchange of information among 
the agencies administering areas within the 
system. It makes annual reports to Congress 
on the status of the system. It is not ad- 
ministrative, but rather is advisory. It has 
no jurisdiction over Iands or agencies. A 
majority of its members are the heads of 
the land agencies themselves, Forest Service, 
Park Service, and others, and a prime func- 
tion of the council is to provide a common 
meeting ground for them in their interest 
in wilderness. 

It may be well to reiterate at this point 
that all of the areas included-in the system 
will not be managed in the same way. Rather, 
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each will be managed as usual—as a park a 
forest, or a refuge—except that no part of 
such management will interfere with its per- 
petuation as wilderness. Thus, hunting wij 
be prohibited in park wilderness—as in the 
case of all national park land; but it will be 
permitted on forest wilderness—as it is on 
all forest land subjected to the usual reguja. 
tions. Wherever there is hunting it will be 
wilderness hunting. Surprisingly, even wifh. 
in our national parks—thought by many to 
be the last and most secure stronghold of 
wilderness—developments may _ grad 
take over unless we set guards against this 
possibility. Congressman JOHN P. Savor, of 
Pennsylvania, has pointed out that, “Within 
the national parks and monuments in genera] 
there it as present no act of Congress that 
would prevent a future Secretary of the Inte. 
rior or park administrator, with his approval, 
from deciding to construct a road, a b 

or any other installation that he would deem 
appropriate for a national park or monument 
anywhere within the park or monument. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. SayLor continued, “if 
we are to make sure that we still have in the 
distant future our national park primeval 
back country still preserved as wilderness, we 
should declare here in Congress our purpose 
to do so.” : 

Areas in Minnesota which would fall under 
the protection of the provisions of this bill 
are the Caribou, Little Indian Sioux, and Su. 
perior Roadless Areas of the Superior Na- 
tional Forest. As with all wilderness areas 
included in this system, the bill provides for 
the protection and administration of these 
areas by the existing Federal agency—in this 
case the Forest Service—as wilderness. In 
the event of administrative decisions affect- 
ing these or any other areas, it gives Congress 
the opportunity to review such decisions 
should it so desire. (Thus, any addition to, 
modification of, or elimination from these 
areas would have the chance of congressional 
review.) 

Although the bill would safeguard the 
wilderness character: of these areas, it also 
protects and honors existing rights. It spe- 
cifically provides that: 

“Nothing in this act shall modify the re 
strictions and provisions of the Shipstead- 
Nolan Act, Public Law 539, 7ist Congress, 2d 
session, July 10, 1930, and the Humphrej- 
Thye-Blatnik-Andresen Act, Public Law 607, 
84th Congress, 2d session, June 22, 1956, as 
applying to the Superior National Forest o 
the regulations of the Secretary of Agricul 
ture.” 
- In proposed revisions for the bill, propo- 
nents are now incorporating a suggestion of 
the Forest Service which will direct that 
this wilderness canoe country— 

“Shall be managed in accordance will 


regulations issued by the Secretary of Agri- 


culture in conformity with the general pur- 
pose of maintaining, without unnecessaly 
restrictions on other uses including that of 
timber, the primitive character of the area, 
particularly in the vicinity of lakes, streams, 
and portages.” 

Although the Superior National Forest 


wilderness is included in the system, it & | 


one of many. The primary purpose of the 
bill is to protect and preserve all wildernes 


areas in the United States—now about 24 
percent of our billion and one-half act. 


The basic issue at stake is simply wilderne® 
or no wilderness—commercialization *d 
ruination of the Middle West's last tiny bit 
of frontier, or safeguarding these 

acres and their counterparts over the county 
as we would a great work of art or histol 
for our children’s children. Minnesota's li 
ing museum of a frontier era—rich in hit 


tory of the voyageurs and pioneers—is # i 
work of God and once destroyed can never Dt 





recreated. 





The communities of northern Minnesol# | 
bordering the wilderness have a great ass 







for a permanent future prosperity which & 


ceeds anything that a short-lived, 
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tive boom might bring. As Americans in- 
crease in number, their need for outdoor 
recreation will expand many fold, and a bit 
of wilderness will prove to be a unique attrac- 
tion to millions. We need the wilderness, 
and it may be well to consider the words 
of the prophet Isaiah: 

“woe unto them that join house to house, 
that lay field to field, till there is no place; 
that they may be placed alone in the midst 


of the earth.” 





Dangers of Continued Bonib Testing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a valuable 
and informative article by William L. 
Laurence which appeared in the New 
York Times of February 16, 1958, on the 
dangers of continued bomb testing. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Srupy oF THE AMOUNT OF STRONTIUM 90 1N 
Human Bones Potnts Up AToMIe PROBLEM 


(By William L. Laurence) 


The results of the fifth year of a world- 
wide survey of the concentration of stron- 
tium 90, radioactive fallout product of the 
testing of nuclear weapons, in the bones of 
human beings, is published in Science, offi- 
cial organ of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The unique 
survey is being conducted at the Lamont 
Geological Observatory, a division of Colum- 
bia University, under a grant by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, by Dr. J. Laurence Kulp, 
associate professor of geochemistry, and Drs. 
Walter R. Eckelmann and Arthur R. Schu- 
lert, research associates. 

Strontium of atomic weight 90, a radio- 
active variant (isotope) of the element pro- 

ced on earth as a result of fission of nuclei 
of uranium or plutonium, is the most trou- 
blesome constituent of the fallout from the 
testing of nuclear. weapons, particularly of 
the large hydrogen bombs which yield an 
explosive force equivalent to millions of tons 
(megatons) of TNT. 

Its hazard to health is the result of three 
undesirable properties: (1) Its very small 
particles are shot up into the troposphere 
or stratosphere (depending upon the power 
of the bomb) from which they gradually 
descend to earth and are absorbed by the 
soll, by the plants which grow on it, by the 
animals which eat the plants and by human 
beings subsisting on plant and animal food; 
(2) its radioactivity has a mean lifetime of 
40 years; (3) being related chemically and 
physically to calcium, it is, like calcium, de- 


, posited in the bone structure of animals and 


human beings, where, if concentrated be- 
Yond a certain maximum level, it may cause 
cancer, 
It is not known with precision how much 
strontium 90 the human body can tolerate 
t harm. On the basis of animal ex- 
pment and some evidence based on ra- 
um poisoning in humans, a standard 
tettien s the maximum permissible concen- 
X (m. p.c.) has been arrived at by the 
tion Committee on Radiation Protec- | 
by re permissible dose has been defined 
tion International Commission on Radia- 
tection as a dose of ionizing radia- 
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tion that, in the light of present, knowledge, 
is not expected to cause appreciable bodily 
injury to a person at any time during his 
lifetime. 

MAXIMUM DOSE 


The present value for the maximum per- 
missible concentration of strontium 90 rec- 
ommended by the National Committee for 
the General Population is a minute quantity 
measured in terms of trillionths of a gram. 
On this basis, 1 gram of strontium 90, about, 
one-thirteenth of a teaspoonful, would con- 
stitute the maximum tolerable dose for 1,430 
million individuals. A quantity of 1.75 
grams, about one twenty-second of a table- 
spoonful, would provide the maximum per- 
missible concentration for every living hu- 
man being on earth. 

In the Columbia survey for 1955-56, based 
on 500 autopsy samples of human bones ob- 
tained from 13 countries on 5 continents, 
the average concentration of strontium 90 
was found to be one six-hundred-sixty-sixth 
of the standard set for the maximum per- 
missible concentration. In the latest survey 
for 1956-57, for the period ending June 30, 
1957, based on the analyses of more than 
1,000 human bone samples, as well as of 
samples of food and soil, from 30 stations in 
a worldwide network, the value_for the 
strontium 90 content showed an increase of 
33 percent over the earlier figure. 

The value for young children, who absorb 
@ much greater quantity of calcium, and 
hence also of strontium 90 because of fast- 
growing bones, shows a considerably greater 
increase—of 50 percent over those for the 
survey of 1955-56. For children up to the 
age of 4 the increase over last year’s survey 
was found to be as high as 66 percent. 

These findings show, the report states, that 
while the present average concentration of 
strontium 90 in the general population is 
one five-hundredth the maximum permissi- 
ble concentration, she present concentration 
in young children is one one-hundred-fiftieth 
of the maximum permissible concentration 
for the general population. On this basis, it 
was pointed out, even if the bomb tests were 
halted now, the levels will rise, as a result of 
continued fallout from the reservoir in the 
stratosphere, to about one seventy-fifth of 
the maximum permissible concentration by 
2100 A. D. 

CONTINUED TESTS 

On the other hand, if the tests contintred 
indefinitely in such a manner that the rate 
of fallout remained the same as in 1957, the 
report adds, the levels will rise to twenty-one 
trillionths of a curie per gram of calcium by 
2100 A. D., or about one-fifth the present 
maximum permissible concentration. 

However, these figures are based on the as- 
sumption that the present value for the max- 
imum permissible concentration is the cor- 
rect level. There are some scientists who be- 
lieve that the maximum permissible concen- 
tration may have to be reduced to one-tenth 
its present value. In that case, the value to 
be reached by the year 2100 would be more 
than twice the tolerable limit. Even on the 
basis of the present value for the maximum 
permissible concentration, the level to be 
reached by young children in 2100 may be 
twice this tolerable level, since the current 
Columbia figures show that the ratio of the 
strontium 90 level in young children (0 to 4 
years to that of adults rose from 6 to 1 in 
1955-56 to 10 to 1 in 1956-57, thus indicating 
that the maximum permissibk concentration 

for such children should be one-tenth the 
level for the general adult population. 


The data, by the minuteness of the quan- 
tities involved, emphasize the seriousness of 
the hazard. At present, a total of about 75 
kilograms (75 million milligrams) of stron- 
tium 90 have been released by all the nuclear- 
weapons tests so far. Of this relatively huge 
amount, the Columbia data show, only 3.5 
milligrams have so far been taken up by the 
entire human population, or 1.4 trillions of a 
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gram per individual. By 2100 this amount is - 
expected to be increased 100 times, which will 
constitute one-fifth of the present maximum 
allowable dose per individual. The total in- 
gested by the bones of all humanity at that 
time will then be 350 milligrams, one- 
eightieth of an ounce. 





Labor No Man’s Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I enclose a letter with enclosures re- 
ceived from Mr. Harry P. Grages, chair- 
man of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts Labor Relations Board. 

I hope the matter mentioned in his 
letter will receive early consideration by 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and that legislation along the lines out- 
lined in the letter of Mr. Grages will be 
favorably acted upon. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU= 
SETTS, LABOR RELATIONS COMMISSION, 
Boston, Mass., February 6, 1958. 
The Hon. JoHn W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Association 
of State Labor Relations Agencies, of which 
the Massachusetts Labor Relations Commis- 
sion is a member, held in New York City 
on October 16, 17, and 18, 1957, the enclosed 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, the Na- 
tional] Labor Relations Board, for budgetary 
and other reasons, long has declined to as- 
sert jurisdiction over predominantly local 
labor disputes. Until recently, the States 
have filled this gap, accepting and asserting 
jurisdiction where the national board de- 
clined to do so. In March of last year, how- 
ever, the United States Supreme Court held 
that the States may not regulate labor dis- 
putes over which the national board could 
assert jurisdiction, even though that board 
declines to do so because of the local nature 
of the matters involved (Guss v. Utah Labor 
Relations Board, 353 U.S. 1). 


The result of this decision has been to 
create a vast area in which thousands of 
labor disputes are, or will be, wholly un- 
regulated and the parties thereto deprived 
of any governmental forum for the determi- 
nation of the issues arising between them. 
In this area, activities which would be un- 
lawful under both Federal and State law are 
subject to neither. 

The extent of this no man’s land cannot 
be determined precisely, but it is significant, 
in this regard, that 90 percent of the busi- 
ness enterprises throughout the country 
employ less than 20 persons. 

Included in this no-man’s land, for ex- 
ample, are 126 local transit companies which 
serve 129 cities with a total population of 
over 50 million people (Matter of Charleston 
Transit Co. (118 NLRB No. 160) ). Also in- 
cluded is the entire hotel industry, over 
which the National Board, with congressional 
approval, consistently has declined jurisdic- 
tion (Matter of St. Louis Hotel Ass’n (92 
NLRB 1388)). In Massachusetts there are 
hundreds of hotels, inns, motels, etc., which 
employ thousands of people. The National 
Board also refuses jurisdiction over taxicab 
companies (19th Annual Report, p. 5). In 
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Massachusetts there are hundreds of taxicab 
companies employing thousands of drivers. 

While the operations of small, local busi- 
ness enterprises may not affect interstate 
commerce sufficiently to warrant or justify 
the intervention of Federal power, there can 
be no question that labor disputes involving 
such companies have a direct and immediate 
impact upon the local communities in which 
they occur, necessitating and justifying the 
exercise of State regulatory power for the 
protection of the public health, safety, pros- 
perity, and welfare. The States and local 
communities must bear the economic con- 
sequences of labor disputes, and shoulder 
the burden of policing industrial strife. Cer- 
tainly, then, they should be allowed to pro- 
vide procedures for the peaceful and amicable 
resolution of these disputes before they re- 
sult in economic hardship or flare into vio- 
lence. 

The necessity for eliminating this no- 
man’s land is also emphasized by the dis- 
closures resulting from the investigations 
made by the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field. Exploitation of workers and cir- 
cumvention of legitimate labor organizations 
through the execution of nonrepresentative 
and collusive “sweetheart” contracts is most 
prevalent in small businesses, where the ef- 
fect of the no-man’s land is to leave un- 
scrupulous employers and _ illegitimate 
unions free of all regulation. In this con- 
nection, I am enclosing a copy of.a pertinent 
editorial which appeared in the New York 
Times on October 21, 1957. 

In its decision, the United States Supreme 
Court stated that the power to eliminate this 
no-man’s land lies with Congress. At the 
last session of Congress, remedial legislation 
was introduced but, unfortunately, no action 
was taken thereon. It is the unanimous 
opinion of the members of our association, 
all official State agencies, that remedial legis- 
lation is ufgently needed. We ask your as- 
sistance, and pledge our cooperation, in se- 
curing legislation which will eliminate a 


situation manifestly detrimental to the best 


interests of the Nation and the States. 
Very truly yours, 
MASSACHUSETTS LABOR RELATIONS 
COMMISSION, 
By Harry P. Graces, Chairman, 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LABOR RELATIONS AGENCIES, ON Oc- 
TOBER 18, 1957, IN MEETING aT NEW YoRK 
Crry, N. Y. 


Whereas the National Labor Relations 
Board, acting pursuant to powers granted to 
it by the Congress of the United States, has 
established jurisdictional standards under 
which it declines to exercise jurisdiction over 
many labor disputes affecting interstate com- 
merce on the ground that such disputes are 
predominantly local in character; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States on March 25, 1957, held that the States 
may not regulate labor disputes affecting in- 
terstate commerce, even though the National 
Labor Relations Board has declined to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over such disputes; and 

Whereas the aforesaid decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court result in the 
creation of a vast area in which thousands 
of labor disputes are or will be wholly un- 
regulated and the parties thereto deprived 
of any forum and remedy; and 

Whereas the existence of such an area of 
unregulated labor relations is inimical to 
the health, safety, welfare, prosperity and 
well being of the several States, and their 
citizens, and makes possible the execution 
and continuance of nonrepresentative and 
collusive collective agreements between em- 
ployers and racket dominated unions; and 
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Whereas the United States Supreme Court, 
in its aforesaid decisions has stated that the 
remedy for this situation lies with the Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
in a letter to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
dated March 26, 1954, requested legislation 
to remedy this situation; and 

Whereas although more than 6 months 
have elapsed since the aforementioned deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court, no 
action has been taken by the Congress: Now 
therefore, it is hereby 

Resolved by the Association of State Labor 
Relations Agencies, That the unfortunate sit- 
uation above described requires immediate 
and immediate remedial action by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved that the officers of the association 
be and they hereby are directed to forward 
copies’ of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, the Secretary of Labor, and to the 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and to each of the Members of Con- 
gress representing a member State, and it is 
further 

Resolved, That the officers and the execu- 
tive ‘committee of this association are re- 
quested to attend at the next session of 
Congress, to appear and testify before the 
various congressional committees, and to 
urge the immediate adoption of appropriate 
remedial legislation. 

JOSEPH Dt FEDE, 

President of the Association, and 
Chairman of the New York State 
Labor Relations Board; 

FEDERICO BARELA, 

Vice President of the Association, 
and Chairman of the Puerto Rico 
Labor Relations Board; 

FLEMING JAMES, Jr., 

Chairman of the Connecticut State 
Labor Relations Board; 

WALTER G. CHUCK, 

Chairman of the Hawaii Employ- 
ment Relations Board; 

Harry P. GRAGEs, 

Chairman of the Massachusetts La- 
bor Relations Commission; 

ALLAN D. CHISHOLM, 

Chairman of the Michigan Labor 
Mediation Board; 

MICHAEL J. CROSETTO, 

Chairman of the Pennsylvania La- 
bor Relations Board; 

EpMuND J. KELtty, 

Chairman of the Rhode Island State 
Labor Relations Board; 

LAURENCE E. GOODING, 

Chairman of the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board. 





[From the New York Times of October 21, 
1957] 


LaBor No Man’s LAND 


State Industrial Commissioner Lubin has 
done well to focus public attention on the 
no man’s land that exists in the field of 
Government regulation of labor relations— 
as he did by his speech at the recent meet- 
ing of the Association of State Labor Rela- 
tions Agencies. Grave danger lurks in the 
unpoliced area lying between the present 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations 
Board and that of the State bodies which 
perform much the same functions. 

The national board has Taft-Hartley law 
power to curb unfair labor practices and to 
certify unions for collective bargaining, after 
representation elections, in the case of firms 
involved in interstate commerce. 


- of the most devastating diseases ev 


But the: 
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Board will only act when @ company doy 
more than a certain volume of business Vary. 
ing with the line it is in. Smaller com; 
and their employees are now exempt—and by 
the Board’s own fiat, for the law itself sets no 
limit on the cases it must take. 

These smaller firms—and they are } 
have been held to be also exempt from th. 
supervision of the State labor 
boards which are primarily concerned with 
intrastate operations. Last March the gy. 
preme Court ruled that the Utah board couy 
not act in the case of a small interstate com. 
pany because the NLRB has jurisdiction 
over it under the Federal law—even 
the board had chosen not to use its power 
But it is just these situations where bban 
action—either national or State—isg 
needed, for it is there that the collusiy 
“sweetheart” agreements between racketeer. 
ing unions and unscrupulous employers are 
by far the most common. 

In his opinion in the Utah case Chief Jy. 
tice Warren said, “Congress is free to 
the situation at will.” It should do 80 nex 
year without fail. It is good to know thi 


































































Senator Ives of New York—as he told the { 
association meeting—intends to introduce, f 
bill to give this no-man’s land the prote. r 
tion which it ought to have, 5 
P 
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World Health Organization : 

I 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS k 

4 OF tl 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE " 

OF MINNESOTA - 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES W 
Monday, February 17, 1958 : 

g 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask ty 
unanimous consent to have printed in m 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled, “For Their Health,” which ap- te 
peared in the Minneapolis Morning Tri- 
bune of February 13, 1958, and which! | 
think is a most timely editorial. ac 

There being no objection, the editorial Be * 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), th 
as follows: in 

For THEIR HEALTH 

The World Health Organization is ™ 
proaching its 10th anniversary with & te 
markable record of accomplishment. Some 





known—malaria, tuberculosis, and leprosy, 
for example—have been brought under ¢0l- 
trol wherever there has been a concen 
program for treatment. Basic knowledge a 
public health has been spread, technique 
of sanitation have been taught, medical ser 
ice in general has been improved in mally 
parts of the world. Epidemics have been mé” 
with experts, medicine, and equipmell 
rushed in from other countries. 
But the achievements of WHO, impressitt 
as they have been, are mere examples i 
what can be done when judged against i 
total ills of modern mankind. They bat 
proved that with education, with good Gm 
tor and nurses and public health ; 
and with relatively small amounts of ma 
millions of people incapacitated for years 
illness can be restored to better health’ 
earning ability. Sos 
Minnesotans will have a unique oppo 
nity to hear the WHO story firsthand wi@ 
the 11th annual meeting of the World 
assembly takes place in Minneapolis May #” 
June 14. It is here that representativ®™ 
the 85 member nations will map their s® 
egy for future battles with disease. 
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a Exchange Holds Bright Promise 

—and by EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

' sets no oF 

legion ff HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 
rom the OF NEW JERSEY 

=a IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
the Su. Monday, February 17, 1958 

cout Hs; FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
sdiction ‘under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
- though clude an article from the Sunday Star 
S power, of February 9, 1958, entitle “Exchange 
re teend Holds Bright Promise,” by George W. 
1s most ; 

colitisive Oakes: 

cketeer. ExcHANGE Hops BRIGHT PROMISE 

ers are (By George W. Oakes) _ 

The new United States-Soviet agreement 
nief Jus. on cultural and educational exchanges finds 
O change this country with 10 years experience in in- 
) 8O next ternational exchange programs, 
10W that And if the experience is any indication, 
told the the agreement will be one cold war activity 
roduce s from which both sides benefit. For it is al- 
> protec. most certain to bring about a better under- 

standing between the Russian and American 
people, which can only be to the good. 

From the point of view of the East-West 

competition, the agreement imdicates that 
n both parties acknowledge that military and 
economic strength are not the only weapons. 
Intellectural -and social attainments, the 
cS knowledge of which can be spread only 
through the exchange of epinion-forming 
individuals, are important, too. 
E It is clear that the United States and 
Russia are now competing for global intel- 
STATES lectual leadership, with the rest of the 


world’s peoples, the committed and the un- 
8 committed, an interested audience. This 
gives exchange programs, beth between the 


T ask two nations and with other nations, special 
inted in meaning. ° 
editorial Just what has been our experience in in- 
hich ap- ternational exchange over the past 10 years? 
ing Tri- SIX THOUSAND A YEAR 
which I The State Department’s current exchange 

activity falls into two main eategories: The 
editorial Pulbright program for teachers, lecturers, 
- Recon, research scholars, and graduate students; and 
the leader-specialist program for influential 
individuals and experts in particular fields. 
Six thousand persons a year are currently 
n is a involved—two-thirds are foreigners coming 
ith a Te to the United States from more than 80 
nt. Some countries. and the rest are Americans going 
ses ever abroad. In the last 10 years 50,000 exchanges 
d leprosy, have taken place—36,000 foreigners and 
nder ¢ot- 14,000 Americans. 
:centrated The Fulbright academic program operates 
rwledge of 8 & series of binational efforts between the 
echniques United States and the participating foreign 
dical sert countries. Joint educational commissions 
| in many BR Pick 4,000 out of 40,000 applicants and direct 


course of study, and academic super- 
vision is in the hands of the Board of Foreign 
Ps appointed by the President from 
among America’s leading educators. Under 
its direction more than 5,000 private Ameri- 
can citizens assist in the program’s operation. 
contractual arrangements with 
the Institute of International Education and 
peer Privately financed organizations, the 
oreign visitor is able to receive a visiting 
ip or fellowship offered by an 
American university or research institution. 
us the Government’s main expense is to 
cover the cost of transportation. 
Re meshing of public and private funds 
oe 80 successful that it is estimated 
Sonigarang than $10 million of private money 
and mened nee Spee attracted to the 
hange activity. The actual costs 
of conducting the academic exchanges, in- 
cet currently about 2,700 foreigners and 
0 Americans, is only about $9.5 million, 


salde from governmental overhead. 
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SELECTION IS IMPORTANT 


Out of some 40,000 foreign students now 
in the United States, slightly less than 3,000 


are Government-sponsored. In contrast to 


the vast majority who study independently 
in the United States, the Fulbright program 
offers the advantage of selecting individuals 
with specific qualifications who can effec- 
tively utilize their American experience when 
they go home. For example, many courses 
in American studies have been established 
abroad as a result of the program, 

A recent survey has shown that, on the 
whole, Government-sponsored foreign stu- 
dents have tended to do better than those 
here under private grants. This is because 
the official visitor is usually chosen as the 
result of competition and because his planned 
curriculum offers a considerable advantage. 

Although many American teachers who 
have gone abroad for tours of duty in for- 
eign schools have been outstanding in their 
fields, somé competent observers of the aca- 
demic program believe that often the caliber 
of foreign professors and teachers visiting 
the United States has been higher. 


FINANCIAL REASONS 


There are reasons for this. For one thing 
it is often difficult to make it financially at- 
tractive to an outstanding American scholar 
to leave his university for a year abroad. A 
professor who accepts a foreign acadamic as- 
signment may be $2,000 a year out of pocket 
because the Government does not pay the 
cost of dependents’ travel or his continuing 
stateside expenses. 

Although such financial sacrifices will 
often be made for a European post, qualified 
Americans are less keen to go to Asia, Africa, 
or Latin’ America. On the other hand, 
nearly every top-flight academic figure from 
all parts of the world wants the chance to 
visit the United States. 

Just a few teen-age exchanges occur, and 
some educators believe that this part of the 
academic program should be expanded on 
the theory that an American experience 
would make a lasting impression on stu- 
dents of high school age whose ideas have 
not become too fixed. 

The leader-specialist program concentrat- 
ing on the exchange of influential adults, is 
generally agreed to be a marked success. 

Ten years ago last month, President Tru- 
man signed the Smith-Mundt Act originat- 
ing thjs exchange of opinion-formers. Today 


‘some 800 leaders, such as government offi- 


cials, top figures in education, religion, and 
labor; editors, parliamentarians, and others 
visit this country for 60 days each. Also, 
200 specialists in fields like public adminis- 
tration, law, public health, and communica- 
tions, spend 4 to 5 months studying their 
professional interests in the United States. 
American specialists go abroad for 6 months 
and establish health clinics or organize rec- 
reational facilities. 

Three present Prime Ministers visited the 
United States under the leader program be- 
fore they assumed office. Gaillard of 
France, Eghbal of Iran, and Karamanlis of 
Greece. 

These influential tourists, on their return 
home, pour forth their impressions through 
speeches, books, articles, and personal dis- 
cussion. One Japanese journalist not long 
ago gave 100 lectures after his American 
tour. 

More important, they absorb a feel that 
is bound to influence their future thinking 
on all matters affecting this country. As one 
of them put it, “The fact that I have free- 
dom of movement to see and do almost any- 
thing at’ Government expense except spend 
the whole time on Miami Beach is most im- 
pressive.” 

AID TO UNDERSTANDING 

Not too long ago a Danish editor spent 
some time in Little Rock and for the first 
time really began » appreciate what a com- 
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plicated problem school integration is in a 
southern community. 

Soviet propagandists have used United 
States race difficulties effectively; yet when 
influential foreigners see the situation for 
themselves they have, on the whole, been im- 
pressed by the progress being made and find 
that conditions are much better than they 
had expected. This result in itself may 
justify the $3 million spent to bring leaders 
and specialists to this country. 

These are frequently expressed views—in 
many cases correcting previous misconcep- 
tions—that have been expressed by visitors: 

That the United States has a genvine cul- 
ture and deep interest in cultural affairs. 

That Americans work hard—especially 
women in the home, despite all the elec- 
trical appliances. 

That family life and religious life are 
strong in America. 

That Americans are hospitable. 


PRIVATE SPONSORS HELP 


In more than 1,000 American communi- 
ties, private sponsors contribute time and 
hospitality to the entertainment of foreign 
visitors brought here :+under the leader- 
specialist program. And the hosts find that 
they benefit as much from this contact as the 
visitor. Groups planning the foreign visitors’ 
tours have been continually impressed: by 
the genuine enthusiasm that exists all over 
the country for the program. It permits the 
average citizen to participate personally in 
foreign affairs. 

Here are the suggestions of a particularly 
qualified individual, an admitted enthusiast, 
who for many years played a vital role in 
both the academic and leader-specialist pro- 
grams: 

Stress quality rather than numbers in the 
exchanges. 

Conduct greater research into the back- 
grounds of exchangees and moré intensive 
followup after the foreigner has returned 
home. 

Although the State Department has re- 
quested the same amount of money in the 
new budget as it now spends on the exchange 
program—$20.8 million—additional funds 
would enable more exchangees, especially 
from the increasingly vital areas of Asia and 
Africa, to have an American experience. 
Most supporters agree that the program 
should be increased perhaps 50 percent over 
the next few years. 

The $20.8 million in the new budget in- 
cludes $282,000 to finance visits by 35 persons 
from Communist bloc countries to this coun- 
try and by 31 Americans to those countries. 
Under this program, 15 Americans would go 
to Russia and 15 Russians would come here. 

Financing of exchanges under the agree- 
ment has not been worked out, since there is 
not good estimate of how many people will 
be involved or to what extent the Govern- 
ment will have to foot the bill. It may be 
that Congress will be asked for additional 
funds for the new program. 





Dr. Frederick Brown Harris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the truly great men of this trying 
period of the world’s history, whose 
nobility of character and life is an 
example for all to follow, is the beloved 
chaplain of the United States Senate, 
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Dr. Frederick Brown Harris: No matter 
how dark the world situation might be, 
by reason of his deep faith in God and 
His law, Dr. Harris retains his confi- 
dence. 

Any utterances, written, or oral, of Dr. 
Harris, are worthy of profound consid- 
eration and thought, and without regard 
to the religion of which one is a com- 
municant or a member. 

In the Washington Star of February 
16, 1958, appears an article written by 
Dr. Harris, and which with pleasure, I 
include in my remarks: 


A BapDGE OF HONOR 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U. S. Senate) 


Honor is one of the strongest words of the 
language. On it one strikes the bedrock 
of character. To merit the title of “honor- 
able” in public service or in any calling is 
the acme of moral attainment. To have 
any relationship end in. dishonorable dis- 
charge is the epitaph of respect. 

Honor is such a shining virtue that, if a 
shred of decency is glimpsed even in the 
fraternity of robbers, an old adage suggests, 
“There is honor even among thieves.” To 
be on the honor list is not only a coveted 
academic distinction. It is the crowning 
achievement in the university called life. 
To accept a creed is important—to keep the 
faith is the supreme test. A great publisher, 
whose blue pencil every year decides whether 
or not submitted manuscripts are launched 
on the sea of books, recently remarked to 
the writer—as he despairingly spoke of those 
who in this day are ready to sell their souls 
for expendiency’s sake—“I wish somebody 
would write a scathing, searching book on 
“honor bright.” What a glory flashes when 
one sees it exemplified. There was David 
Livingstone with everything within him 
yearning for the homeland, to which a ship 
about to sail offered to take him. Instead, 
he turned back into the trackless jungle 
with the black men he had given his word 
to a native chief to bring back. Honor 
bright took him back to die as the hills of 
home were calling in vain. : 

That burnished phrase “honor bright” has 
the sanctity of an oath. It points to a per- 
sonal moral standard which to betray is to 
commit ethical suicide. It once meant that 
resisting all pressure from outside one vowed 
to be loyal to the royal in himself. But, 
alas, so often now, instead of honor bright 
it is honor blight. 

In his devastating exposure of the inner 
rottenness of communism, The New Class, 
Milovan Djilas—now for his treason to that 
fallacious system in a Yugoslavian jail— 
warns that its unforgivable sin is in robbing 
the individual of his honor. As Dijilas puts 
it, in all lines of endeavor, including art, 
there is the loss of internal powers and 
integrity because men are forced to lie to 
themselves and others—this is the most fre- 
quent phenomenon in the Communist sys- 
tem among those who actually wish to and 
could create. This crucifixion of personal 
honor, declares this brave voice who knows 
the heinous facts from the inside, will nail 
communists to a cross of shame in history. 

Even in America the second half of the 
20th century has come in with a veritable 
barrage of charges and countercharges of 
corruption, bribery, double-dealing, crooked 
schemes and ugly, undercover practices re- 
vealing a lack of personal- honor which is 
positively appalling. With many, to be 


clever is rdted as a higher attainment than’ 


to be clean; to sell shoddy goods or shady 
propositions, more important than to tell 
the truth; to say strictly within moral con- 
fines is only a silly inhibition from the old 
days of honor bright. The prime considera- 
tion is “Can I get away with this?” rather 
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than “Is it right?” Personal corruption in 
individuals has seeped into public life, into 
sports life and into commercial life. It is 
true of our world, as Edmund Burke said it 
was of the sad and mad days which followed 
the French Revolution: “Gone is that sen- 
sibility_of principle, that chastity of honor 
which felt a stain like a wound.” 

We are reaping in these days of chaos and 
catastrophe the bitter harvest of a vicious 
philosophy whose chief objective seems to be 
to make life easier, instead of stronger. The 
great delusion of our so-called civilization 
is that because we can run high-powered 
cars and bring to pass that which seems like 
magic in the realm of seeing and hearing by 
simply pressing buttons and turning dials, 
and because we can rocket through the skies 
with incredible speed, therefore, we must be 
superior persons. 
our day seem to assume, just because they 
have so many mechanical slaves working for 
them, that they themselves are masters. To 
stay within the legal limits of a deal is their 
chief concern. In fact, to them life is largely 
a matter of deals, rather than ideals. What 
used to be called the proprieties do not mat- 
ter much. Now the hallmark of dishonor is 
concealment. Phillips Brooks once put it 
in unforgettable words: “To keep clear of the 
need of concealment, to do nothing which 
one might not do out in the middle of Bos- 
ton Common at noonday—I cannot tell you 
how, more and more, that seems to be the 
glory of a young man’s life. It’s an awful 
hour when the first necessity for hiding 
comes.” In these searching words that 
moral giant, whose striking statue is one 
of the glories of the New England metropolis 
where he still seems a living presence, was 
pleading with those of his generation to 
keep honor bright. In such an age as ours, 
what a standard that is to lift up Govern- 
ment departments, in sports arenas, in mar- 
ketplaces where men barter and trade. 
“Never do anything you would not do under 
the scrutiny of a crowd.” 

If what we think of and speak of so often 
as our way of life is to survive, somehow 
there must be brought back great moral im- 
peratives, a belief in ultimate values which 
cannot be bartered for any allurements or 
emoluments of temporary expediency. That 
knightly personality, Robert E. Lee, who ever 
wore the white flower of a conscience void 
of offense and who lived in a world with- 
out any of our modern gadgets, was impor- 
tuned after the war to allow his name to 
be used to boost a certain insurance com- 
pany. All that was wanted was his name in 


return for tempting monetary gains for him. - 


But, with honor bright, refusing the offer, 
he replied: “If my name is worth all that, 
don’t you think I ought to be careful what 
I do with it?” The standard of his devout 
life and of his unimpeachable integrity was 
the crystal Christ who is the eternal refuta- 
tion of the cynical sneer that “every man has 
his price.” 

It all comes to this: Everywhere—in art, 
literature, ethics, and society—all our stand- 
ards must be brought to the test of Christ’s 
white, scorching purity and absolute hon- 
esty with which nothing dishonorable can 
live. He is incarnate honor bright. 





The 40th Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, wars 
are always destructive.» They cause ir- 


Many selfmade people in - 
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reparable physical damage and leay 
scars in human relationships that are 
seldom erased. Sometimes they set back 
the clock of advancement and progres 
in human affairs by decades and cep. 
turies. -And sometimes it takes gener. 
tions for certain countries to recov 
from severe war losses. 

In spite of the fact that war is 
people sometimes willingly enter war for 
the attainment of certain high 
such as liberty, justice, independence, ang 
other inalienable human rights. jy. 
tional independence is one of thes 
rights. To some people political freedom 
is the most noble of ideals, 

The First World War caused jp. 
describable horrors and unheard-of. 
misery in all parts of Europe, but it als 
ushered in a new era, to many gyb- 
merged and suppressed nationalities 
Herein many people found some jusij- 
fication for that war. Many of thes 
peoples emerged, even before the end of 





. that war, as independent and sovereign 


states. In due time they became r. 
spected and respectable members of the 
family of nations. Lithuanians formed 
one of these old but newly formed, r- 
emerged, rehabilitated and  rebom 
nations, 

These brave and courageous people 
had their national independence and 
enjoyed full freedom in their historic 
homeland on the eastern shore of the 
Baltic Sea long before the birth of the 
Russian state, but late in the 18th cen- 
tury Russia conquered Lithuania and 
annexed it. For more than one hundred 
years Lithuanians endured Russia’ 
autocratic regime. Several times they 
tried to shake it off, but it was not pos- 
sible for a people of a few millions 
shake off the rule of a gigantic colossus. 
In 1917, however, the Russian autocracy 
was over thrown in the revolution. Then 
Lithuanians felt free and p: 
their independence on February 16, 1918. 

It is that day, the 40th anniversary 
of that historic event, which is being 
celebrated today by all Lithuanians and 
their friends in all free countries, Iti 
of course most appropriate that it should 
be celebrated by Lithuanians in Lith 
ania, but by a tragic irony of fate that 
supreme privilege is denied to them by 
their stern and unbending Communist 
masters. Their friends and d 
in the free world today solemnly com- 
memorate Lithuanian independence day, 
by adding their prayers to the supplies 
tions of the suffering Lithuanian people 
that their day of delivery from unde 
the heel of their cruel oppressors may 
speeded so that they may emerge ffm 
behind the infamous iron curtain 
Soviet tyranny, that is holding a cou 
ageous, God-fearing, and peace-lovill 
nation in abject slavery. 

























RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL — 


An office for the Conoressionat Recos) 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, Wie 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance a 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive 
for subscriptions to the Reconp at $1.50 
month, and where single copies may 8s?” 
purchased. Orders are also accepted f0F 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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The New York Times Versus Dictators 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Herbert 
L. Matthews has been with the New York 
Times for 34 years. He has dealt with 
many dictators directly—-Mussolini, 
Franco, Peron, Batista, te name a few. 
For several years he has been writing, 
among other things, the Latin American 
editorials in the Times. ‘These editorials 
have had profound and spectacular ef- 
fects in Latin America. 

The following excerpts from his lec- 
ture February 14, 1958, at the Argentine 
Embassy, deals with his editorials and 
their impact: 

Excerpts FroM A LECTURE BY Mr. HERBERT L. 


MATTHEWS, ON THE EVENING OF FRIDAY, 
Fesruary 14, 1958, IN THE ARGENTINE 
EMBASSY 


A talk like this requires a certain amount 
of immodesty on my part, which I hope you 
will forgive. I am emboldened to discuss 
this subject because in 1955, the year Peron 
was thrown out, my Argentine friends were 
kind enough to say, and evidently believe, 
that the New York Times editorials, espe- 
cially in the last months, played a role in 
that happy event. 

The New York Times is the most powerful 
journalistic instrument that has ever been 
forged in the free world. Under communism 
or facism, newspapers are powerful because 
they speak for the government or the dic- 
tator. In that case, their authority extends 
only as far as the authority of the govern- 
ment. The newspapers are given a fictitious 
value which is not their own. They are 
channels for order and propaganda. 

There are no experts on Latin America. 
The subject is too vast and the nations are 
too different from each other. I so often do 
rely on the State Department to get full co- 
operation, for they all know I want back- 
ground information for my guidance and not 
for publication, 

The State Department obviously has re- 
Sponsibilities which we do not have. Take 
the case of Venezuela. 

We could be openly and bitterly critical of 

Jimenez and all he stood for at all 
times. .We could do so because it is not our 
business to have diplomatic relations which 
must be maintained with a Venezuelan Gov- 
fnment, and it is not necessary for us to 
take the advice of the vast American busi- 
hess interests involved and their spokesmen 
in Congress, or to be told by the Pentagon 
be Venezuela is so important strategically 
gtd is better to have law and order at 


In our opinion dictatorships are, in the 
Tun, the worst things for American 
and military security. 
FAKE ANTICOMMUNISM OF DICTATORS 
You remember how strongly and success- 
a Peron played that anti-Communist 
in the last few years of his dictatorship, 
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and I don’t need to tell any of you what a 
fraud he was in that respect. If you believe 
this anti-Communist bogey, it follows that a 
newspaper like the Times and an editor like 
myself are, by the same token, Reds or Com- 
munist dupes. 

With the example of La Prensa, La Nacion, 
El Intransigente of Salta, La Capital of Ro- 
sario, and other fine independent newspa- 
pers in his own country you would think 
that Peron would have understood the way 
a free press‘worked but, as I said before, he 
started from the conviction that every man 
could be bought and every newspaper was 
an instrument of commercial or -political 
interests. La Prensa for him was merely an 
organ of the oligarchy financed by American 
money. 

This was utter nonsense, of course, but it 
could be used as an excuse to suppress and 
confiscate La Prensa. And believe me, Juan 
Peron is not the only American, Latin or 
North, who harbors such ideas about the 
press. The form it takes in the United 
States is that newspapers will make their 
news conform to what advertisers want or 
do not want. Such ideas are based on the 
knowledge that our newspapers make their 
profits or keep going mainly on advertising 
revenues, not on circulation; for in large 
newspapers like ours the newsprint alone 
will cost as much as the price of the paper 
to dealers. 

This is not a lecture on journalism, but I 
will say that even meeting a Juan Peron on 
his purely materialistic and not at all ideal- 
istic or moral ground, this charge of undue 
influence makes no sense. Advertising rates 
and volumes are a response to the influence 
and circulation of the newspaper, and these, 
in cases like ours, come from the honesty, 
independence, the high quality, and so forth, 
of the news and editorial policies. The repu- 
tation of a newspaper like the New York 
Times is literally priceless, even if you elim- 
inate its genuinely high idealism. 


DICTATORS CAN’T STAND CRITICISM 


It is a curious phenomenon of the dicta- 
tor-gand I have been up against many of 
them in my career starting with Mussolini, 
that they are almost always sensitive to-criti- 
cism. They suppress it in their own coun- 
tries, of course, and sometimes they can pay 
a@ venal press in a foreign country to praise 
them, but as a rule they cannot do anything 
about criticism in a foreign country. 

We are against dictatorships on the Times 
both as a matter of principle and because we 
are convinced that democracy is materially, 
as well as morally, best for a country. In our 
opinion, a dictator like Peron is far more like- 
ly to set the stage for communism, or for a 
strong Communist movement, than the most 
blundering attempts at popular rule. 

The second feature to remember is that 
the editorial page and policy of a newspaper 
like the Times is the expression of its pub- 
lisher’s opinion. The news columns express 
no opinions; they give—or try to give—in the 
well-known phrase, “all the news that’s fit to 
print.” 

The editorial page is the voice of the pub- 
lisher—at present and for more than 20 years, 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger. 

If, for instance, it was possible to place the 
Times at the service of those who struggled 
against Peron and those now seeking to build 
a new democracy in Argentina, it could only 
be because the publisher and his staff; the 


editor, Charles Merz, and the editorial staff, 
all believed in what we printed. 


THE UNCHANGING TIMES 


At different times different men or women 
are the spokesmen for these policies. I hap- 
pen to be writing the editorials on Latin 
America now. When I go, someone else will 
write them but the principles and policies 
for which The Times stand are not going to 
change. 

The problems that an editorial writer faces 
are not likely to change much, either, and 
they are often not as simple as they were, 
for instance, in Argentina in the days of 
Peron. Often it is hard to know what is 
good and what is bad; what should be sup- 
ported and what should be criticized; whether 
an editorial will help or hinder the cause or 
the principle for which we stand. 

In other words, we are bound to make mis- 
takes and I know we have made plenty of 
them. In my opinion, editorials ought to be 
controversial or provocative. In the old days 
the New York Times was famous for the cau- 
tiousness and colorlessness of its editorials— 
“the good grey Times’—to use a famous 
phrase. This has long ceased to be true and 
those of you who work in the Latin American 
field or are interested in it are in the. best 
position to realize that. Therefore we are 
bound to make errors of judgment or go off 
the tracks. 

When we do, or when you feel we do, you 
can always write letters to the editor which 
we will always publish if they are interesting 
or not too unfair or insulting. At the mo- 
ment, if you disagree with some things I have 
said or have some questions on your mind, 
I will be happy to try to answer them. 





Build Federal Highways Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Gary, 
Ind., Community Chest, Inc., at a meet- 
ing on February 10, 1958, attended by 
170 community leaders, adopted unani- 
mously the following resolution endors- 
ing an editorial by H. B. Snyder, editor 
and publisher of the Gary Post-Tribune. 

The editorial and resolution outlines 
and demands immediate action on our 
Federal highway program. 

Gary COMMUNITY CHEST, INC., 
‘ Gary, Ind., February 10, 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that we commend 
the Gary Post-Tribune for its fine editorial 
entitled “Let’s Get at the Road Job,” ap- 
pearing in the February 9 edition. 

I move that we adopt this editorial as our 
position with reference to the State and 
Federal highway programs. 

The time is now for action by our State 
and Federal officials to get on with the job 
of building the highways we so badly need, 
and with the building of these highways we so 
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badly need it will take money, men, materials, 
cement, and above all, steel. 

I further move that a copy of this editorial 
and motion be forwarded to the Governor 
of the State of Indiana, Congressman Ray J. 
MapDEN, of the First District of Indiana; 
WILLIAM JENNER and Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senators from the State of Indiana; Secretary 
of Commerce Weeks, and to the President of 
the United States; and that copies of our 
position be released to all media of the press 
and radio, and that the aforesaid editorial be 
signed by the appropirate community chest 
officer, and the imprint of the seal imbedded 
thereto. 

I do hereby certify that at a meeting 
held February 10, 1958, this motion was 
seconded and carried without dissenting vote 
and therefore in witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand, as secretary, and affixed 
the corporate seal of said Gary Community 
Chest, Inc., on this 10th day of February, 
A. D., 1958. 

RUTH SCHOOLER, 
Secretary. 





[From the Gary Post-Tribune of 
February 9, 1958] 
Let’s GET AT THE ROAD JOB 


Representative Ray MADDEN’s entreaties 
regarding the Federal-aid highway construc- 
tion program should get serious attention 
from the administration, and from Congress. 
If anything can be done in Washington to 
speed construction activity, the effort should 
be made. 

Accomplishments thus far are largely on 
paper. Little money actually has been spent 
on construction. That is surely the case 
in Indiana, but it is the situation to a quite 
similar degree in most of the other States. 

MADDEN says he wants to find out what’s 
wrong with the program and what’s holding 
it back. We have a feeling that there is 
nothing wrong, in the sense that the word 
is usually used, but that there is not the 
great sense of urgency on the part of official- 
dom, State and National, to get on with 
the job. 

There are many reasons and excuses for 
the fact that bulldozers and paving equip- 
ment are not at work all across the country. 
Many of them are good, substantial reasons. 
New rights-of-way are needed over much of 
the routes. New plans had to be drawn. 
Engineering work on a section of the road- 
way, such as a stretch of the tristate, can 
take a year. Plans must have both State 
and Federal approval, a time-consuming fac- 
tor. The highway. scandals in Indiana a 
year ago caused a tightening up all along 
the line to guard against any such difficul- 
ties elsewhere in the program. Altogether, 
the project is a giant one to get rolling. 

But when all that is said, it still does ap- 
pear that the program should be getting into 
motion faster than it is. 

The program was conceived as a measure 
for meeting our national transportation 
needs, both in peacetime and in the event 
of war. It was not promoted as a stimulant 
to the economy. 

However, in the present circumstances, it 
would be highly beneficial to the whole Na- 
tion if the program could be moved off paper 
and onto the rights-of-way. It would pro- 
vide considerable employment. It would 
call for large supplies of cement and steel 
and other materials. It would involve orders 
for highway construction equipment. 

The money is available; a backlog of mil- 
lions is building up in Indiana and in the 
other States as well—millions that are spe- 
cifically set aside for highway work.. 

No one suggests wasteful expenditure of 
the highway funds. We need good highways 
and the money should be spent properly for 
them. But if highway authorities got ex- 
cited about the need for speed, to give a spur 
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to the economy, it is conceivable that they 
could find ways for faster action. 

Take our own situation as an example. 
The State has four tristate overpasses on 
the construction program for this year. 
Plans for them are completed. Bids will be 
taken February 25 on one of them. There 
is no announcement of dates for bidding on 
the others. Land problems may be in- 
volved. But if the State was bent on mak- 
ing haste, why couldn't condemnations be 
filed in the courts so that construction on 
all could proceed at once? They all must be 
built before paving can be laid. 

The highway constructors are anxious to 
get to work. Material purchase problems 
should be at a minimum now. What is 
needed, and what MAppeEN is asking in Wash- 
ington, is that the scissors be used on the 
redtape. Let’s use them, . 





Strangling the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
present-day conditions the railroads of 
the Nation are finding themselves in an 
economic plight that could spell disaster 
unless relief is granted from cumbersome 
Government regulations. Unless some- 
thing is done immediately by Congress, 
our entire transportation industry will 
be adversely affected. The time for ac- 
tion on the part of Congress has arrived, 
and the answer is a new Government 
transportation policy for all common 
carriers. f 

The following editorial taken from the 
February 13, 1958, issue of the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph describes 
the plight of our Nation’s railroads: 

STRANGLING THE RAILROADS 

Federal regulation of interstate commerce 
is both constitutional and necessary. On 
the other hand, lawful commerce can bé’reg- 
ulated to death. 

This is the fact that underlies the pending 
Senate subcommittee investigation of the 
railroad industry. 

About a century ago, the railroads were, or 
appeared to be becoming, a monopoly. They 
made their own rates and regulations. To 
protect themselves against political ex- 
ploitation, or to benefit themselves by polit- 
ical manipulations, the railroads went into 
politics. In some States, they came to domi- 
nate the Government and exacting all the 
traffic would bear was virtually the only rule 
that applied in fixing transportation charges. 

Congress accordingly set up the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1887, putting the 
railroads under strict regulation. 

In the 70 years that have since elapsed, 
conditions have drastically changed. 

Motortrucks, passenger buses and air- 
lines now compete with the railroads: And, 
through roadbuilding, and construction of 
airports at public*expense, these newer modes 
of transportation are very largely subsidized, 
while the railroads continue to be subject 
to heavy taxation. And this, along with 
continued regulation, has put the railroads 
in a very adverse competitive position. 

Today, the railroads are in such a plight 
financially that either they must be rescued 
or else they must be socialized. 
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Obviously, the Nation must have a coup. 
trywide railroad system. It is nec 
haul heavy freight in time of peace; thou. 
sands of communities depend on the rail. 
roads; and we could not wage another war 
should there be a railroad breakdown, 

The proper reform ought to be plain 
enough. 

We need a national transportation 
that will utilize all the means of transporta. 
tion—waterways as well as airlines, and rajj. 
roads as well as highways. 

The obvious first step is to relieve the rajj. 
roads from excessive Federal regulation, or 
strangulation, and to permit the railroads 
themselves to reorganize their structures ang 
to operate their services on a fair but self. 
supporting basis. ‘ 

In gone-by years, when the railroads were 
a monopolistic menace, the Sun-Tel 
campaigned for regulation and rate ¢op. 
trols. 

In these far different times, when old eyils 
have been obliterated and new problems 
exist, this newspaper equally advocates a 
railroad policy in keeping with modern cop- 
ditions and demands. 






































Remarks of Senator Albert Gore Before 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rac- 
orD, I commend to all of the Members 
of both bodies the following splendid 
address by Senator Gore: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR ALBERT GORE BEFORE 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY WoRLD TRADE 
CONFERENCE 
It should be clear to everyone now that the 

nations of the free world face a serious chal- 
lenge from Soviet communism. Recent 
events have brought into sharp focus Russial 
progress in the field of scientific and mill- 
tary technology. 
_ The challenge we face, however, is no 
limited to the threat of military aggre 
sion. Mr. Khrushchev has openly 
that the communistic economic system is 
superior to our own, and that, in time, the 
uncommitted nations of the world will s¢ 
that this is so. While the economic chal- 
lenge has not been dramatized, as by tt 
launching of a sputnik, it is, nevertheless 
real. 

Inquiries are underway in Washington # 

determine just how we do stand in the me 

for development. of ballistic missiles ai 

what should be done about it. These i 

quiries are of great importance, and I @ 

sure the American people, given 
leadership, are willing to do what needs ® 
be done to insure adequate military streng? 
for national-security. But we must nota 

glect other matters equally important in i 

struggle for survival of free civilizations. 

National security and public welfare 
quire that we do those things which will 
mote our economic strength here at 
and which will contribute to improved @ 
nomic conditions in other nations who & 
allied with us in the struggle. : 

One of the things we must do is to 
steps to preserve and promote ! 
beneficial trade between free nations. OF 
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principal means of doing this is the recipro- 
cal trade program. This program, one of the 
outstanding achievements of my fellow Ten- 
nessean, Cordell Hull, stands in danger. It 
will expire altogether this year unless the 
Congress acts to extend it. It has passed the 
test of time, serving the country well dur- 

the administration of two Democratic 
presidents and one Republican. President. 
It is just as important, if not more impor- 
tant, today than when it was started in the 
mid-1930’s. I understand that some of the 
organizations which sponsor this conference, 
the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce and 
International House, for example, have very 
strongly favored an extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. But before 
getting to the question of why it should be 
extended, let’s take just a few moments to 
consider what the program is—and what it 
is not. 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as orig- 
inally enacted and in the form in which it 
has been extended upon several occasions, 
authorizes the President to enter into 
agreements with other nations under which 
we agree to eliminate certain specific trade 
barriers in return for a commitment by the 
other nations participating in the agreement 
to eliminate or reduce their own trade re- 
strictions. In other words, we say to country 
A, “We will make it easier for you to sell to 
us if you will make it easier for our busi- 
nessmen to sell to you.” That is where the 
word “reciprocal” comes in. 

The law has always contained strict limits 
on the extent to which the President may go 
in reducing tariffs by such agreements and 
has always directed that any agreement con- 
tain an escape clause under which we may 
abrogate the agreement if any American in- 
dustry is unduly injured thereby. A great 
deal of misinformation has been dissemi- 
nated about this program. Some would have 
us believe that it is a sort of giveaway deal 
under which we eliminate all of our tariffs 
unilaterally, for the benefit of other coun- 
tries—a sort of sly method of transferring 
the jobs of American men and women to 
foreign countries. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The real purpose of the 
program is to increase mutually advanta- 
geous trade among the nations of the world 
by reducing artificial trade barriers. Insofar 
a8 we ourselves are concerned, it has meant 
the promotion of increased trade, exports as 
Well as imports. 

Since passage of this act, our Government 
has taken the lead in trying to bring about 
conditions leading to more international 
trade. The issue is whether or not we 
should continue these efforts. Is increased 
trade good or is it bad? To me, the evidence 
is overwhelming that we profit in many ways 
from increased trade with other countries. 

Some of the countries friendly to us must 
trade to live. If they can’t trade with us, 
they will trade elsewhere. Moscow is always 
eager to send trade missions to any country 
which will receive them, The Masters in the 
Kremlin think nothing of denying their own 
People various types of consumer goods in 
order that these items may be available for 
shipment in foreign trade. They know that. 
Political ties follow the trade routes. The 
pattern of their operations is all too familiar. 

missions are followed by economic 
technicians who are, in turn, followed by 
military advisers and military aid. Sooner 
or later, there is another Communist satellite 
country. I do not wish to minimize in any 
Way whatsoever this important aspect of an 
enlightened foreign trade program. 

But even if security and such foreign pol- 

considerations were not present—if we 
consider only the impact upon our own econ- 
oe find that we have a tremendous 
cs € from a dollar and cents standpoint in 

oo expansion of foreign trade. 

look at the record “will demonstrate what 
happened since our reciprocal trade 
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program started. In 1935, when it was just 
getting underway, our imports of merchan- 
dise were valued at $2 billion. By 1956 they 
had increased to $12.6 billion. But while we 
were experiencing an increase in imports of 
about 515 percent, our exports of merchan- 
dise had climbed from 2.3 billion to about 
$19 billion, an increase of about 730 percent. 

Critics of foreign trade are always talk- 
ing about jobs in industry which are alleg- 
edly lost because of imports. They neglect 
to mention all of the jobs which are made 
possible by our exports. There is one simple 
rule in any consideration of foreign trade 
that cannot be avoided: if we sell, we must 
buy. We were able, in 1956, to sell about $19 
billion worth of merchandise abroad, while 
receiving $12.6 billion in imports. We must 
face the fact that we cannot expect to con- 
tinue to export in this volume, much less 
expect to expand our exports, unless we are 
willing to permit imports. 

Now, just how important is foreign trade 
to our economy? Last year our gross na- 
tional product was about $414 billion. We 
disposed of 4.5 percent of that total in the 
markets of the world. Now, 4.5 percent 
doesn’t sound like a very large figure, but 
when compared with other items which 
make up the gross national product, some 
appreciation of the magnitude of our export 
trade may be established. For example, in 
1956 the value of all nonfarm residential con- 
struction in the United States was $15.3 bil- 
lion, approximately $4 billion less than the 
value of our exports. In 1956, our total in- 
come from corporate dividends was $12 bil- 
lion, less than two-thirds the value of our 
exports. Exports make up 9 percent by value 
of our production of movable goods, 8 per- 
cent of manufactured goods, 11 percent of 
agricultural products, 26 percent of construc- 
tion and mining equipment, 19 percent of 
trucks, 11 percent of machine tools, 14 per- 
cent of our coal production, and 20 to 40 
percent of our cotton, rice, and tobacco. 


We must place in proper perspective the 
enormous stake we have in export trade. 
This past year we have experienced a slight 
decline in residential construction which has 
had a serious impact upon the lumber in- 
dustry and many others which are depend- 
ent in part upon the construction of homes. 
And make no mistake about it—those af- 
fected have let their situations be known, as 
they should. You have noticed that when 
the announced dividends of large corpora- 
tions are somewhat less than anticipated, the 
repercussions in the stock market are sharp 
and immediate. But, for some reason, few 
seem to realize that there is any threat to 
our economy in a decline of our export mar- 
kets. The fact is that our exports can mean 
the difference between prosperity and re- 
cession. They can mean the difference be- 
tween a high level of employment for Amer- 
ican workers, and unemployment. Our farm- 
ers are in enough difficulty as itis. It would 
be much worse if we suddenly lost our for- 
eign markets. Everyone agrees that we must 
find some way to increase the markets for our 
agricultural commodities. We simply can’t 
do it unless we are willing to trade with our 
neighbors. 

Altogether, on the basis of statistics on file 
with the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, it is estimated that the jobs of about 
414 million Americans depend upon our ex- 
port-import trade. : 

Now, you may say, how does all of this 


-affect the people of the Misstssippi Valley, a 


large part of whose foreign trade is chan- 
neled through the great port of New Or- 
leans? A look at the economy ofthe region 
will give us the answer. The Mississippi Val- 
ley produces industrial and agricultural com- 
modities for export to a larger degree than 
many realize. Then, too, some of our man- 
ufacturing industries depend upon imported 
raw materials, and our foreign trade is of 
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tremendous benefit to the area’s financial 
and commercial interests. 

Let us take a look at some specific indus- 
tries and their products and see how foreign 
trade affects th Exact figures on exports 
of products made in the Mississippi Valley 
area are not available, but figures are avail- 
able on exports through this great port of 
New Orleans and we can use those figures as 
a guide. 

For example, in 1956 we exported over $1 
billion worth of iron and steel mill products, 
and about 11 percent was exported through 
New Orleans, or more than $100 million 
worth. A great many of the more. than 1 
million workers engaged in producing iron 
and steel owe their jobs to this export 
volume. 

A great many chemicals, both organic and 
inorganic, and allied products are exported 
through New Orleans. Just to give one ex- 
ample, 38 percent of all the sulfur ex- 
ported from this country goes through New 
Orleans. A great many of the 835,000 people 
who work in chemical and allied industries 
owe their jobs to exports of this type of mer- 
chandise from the Mississippi Valley area. 

Nearly all of our industries benefits greatly 
from exports. We must remember, too, that 
our export business creates jobs in addition 
to those directly concerned with the prod- 
ucts being exported. Banks, railroads, truck 
lines, barging and shipping companies, ware- 
houses, insurance companies, brokers and 
dozens of other enterprises benefit from this 
export trade. 

For example, the American merchant ma- 
rine, although it is relatively small, contri- 
butes an estimated $5.3 billion per year to 
the economy and creates jobs for 225,000 
workers. 

What about our farmers? Again, figures 
are not available which show the value of 
all farm products exported from farms in the 
Mississippi Valley area, but we do have fig- 
ures for exports out of New Orleans. 

The farm products shipped out of New 
Orleans make up an impressive list. For 
example, 41 percent of all the soybeans ex- 
ported from the United States goes through 
New Orleans, as does 26 percent of the cot- 
ton, 21 percent of the corn, and 8 percent 
of the wheat and wheat flour. Without this 
large quantity of exports, the farmers of the 
Mississippi Valley would be in an even worse 
economic plight than they are. 

Very few people would fail to recognize the 
value to the economy of our export trade. 
Those who are inclined to question the value 
of foreign trade usually complain of the 
competition which imports offer our own 
products. 

Some products which are imported are 
necessary to our economy. Imports such as 
coffee, tea and bananas enrich our diet, and, 
although we could do without them, we 
would find them difficult to replace. These 
imports create many jobs in their processing, 
transportation, and distribution. If we tried 
to produce these items under conditions ex- 
isting here at home the cost to the consumer 
would be prohibitive. 

We have come to depend on imports for 
such vital materials as asbestos, chromite, 
industrial diamonds, manganese, nickel, and 
tungsten. All together, we import about 
one-tenth of our raw material requirements. 
Such vast imports certainly create many 
jobs. Indeed, without some of them, our 
whole industrial structure would have to be 
changed. Imports certainly figure promi- 
nently and constructively in the overall bal- 
ance of the economy. Imports, like exports, 
create many jobs. 

Among the more prominent imports com- 
ing through New Orleans are coffee, sugar, 
bananas, burlap and jute bagging, and crude 
rubber. Through New Orleans we import 19 
percent of our coffee, 27 percent of our sugar, 
23 percent of our bananas, 26 percent of our 
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burlap and jute bagging, and 8 percent of 
our crude ruober. 

The problems of world trade cannot be 
judged in finality on the basis of their local 
or regional effect. The national interest 
must be the real yardstick. Nevertheless, 
since foreign trade is so important to the 
people of the Mississippi Valley region, in- 
cluding the citizens of my own State of 
Tennessee, I must confess that even though 
the advantages to our National as a whole 
impel me to support expansion of foreign 
trade, I do so much more enthusiastically 
because of the benefits from such trade 
which will flow to the people of our region. 





Tax Favoritisms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently made an appearance before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means to 
discuss the problem of tax favoritisms, 
those devices inserted into the Internal 
Revenue Code which offer substantial tax 
benefits to persons in the upper income- 
tax brackets. At that time I was ex- 
tremely critical of a number of these 
favoritisms, but recently I received in the 
mail from a constituent a very excellent 
further example of tax favoritism to 
those in the upper income-tax brackets. 
It is a circular sent out by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., a reputable publishing house, advis- 
ing the successful businessman who 
wants to acquire a fortune on how to go 
about it. A number of loopholes are 
cited. My constituent, Mr. Paul Silver, 
president of Local 351, UAW, said that he 
would like to know of any tax loopholes 
available to the auto worker who makes 
$74.80 a week. I insert both Mr. Silver’s 
letter and the report from Prentice-Hall 
advising how businessmen can acquire a 
fortune. I hope someone will think of a 
way that the average worker can do so 
too. 

FEBRUARY 7, 1958. 
Hon. JouHn DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR JOHN: The enclosed article came 
through the mail and I thought it would be 
of interest to you. 

In fact, I have been searching for some 
tax loopholes for the auto worker who 
makes $74.80 a week when he is working and 
as yet I have been unable to find anything 
out through Prentice-Hall, Inc., or any other 
source. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Loca 351, UAW, 
Pau SILVER, 
President. 
A Specrat Report FrRoM PRENTICE-HALL TO 

THE SUCCESSFUL MAN WHO WANTS To Ac- 

QUIRE A FORTUNE 

This report has been prepared for the suc- 
cessful businessman who wants to accumu- 
late some real money—for the man who 
wants something more than the $25,000 a 
year which most people call success. 

If your financial aspirations are above the 
ordinary and you are thinking in terms of 
accumulating a half million dollars or more, 
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you will, of course, have to use special tax 
methods to do it. 

These methods are the foundation of vir- 
tually every fortune being built in America 
today. 

We have compiled an explanation of these 
methods—the first material of its kind ever 
published. It will now be released in 
Prentice-Hall’s great new Tax Ideas Manual, 

Here are seven of today’s fortune-building 
tax methods explained in the manual: 


1, LIMIT THE TAX RATE TO 25 PERCENT 


The most powerful tax method of all for 
accumulating a large amount of money is 
in converting ordinary income into capital 
gain. Then the tax is only half as much, 
and never more than 25 percent. 

There are nine good ways to do this— 
methods that are the stock in trade of the 
ablest executives in America. The manual 
explains them in detail. These alone are 
literally worth a fortune. 

2. GREATLY INCREASE YOUR “TAKE” FROM THE 
COMPANY 


It’s almost impossible to become wealthy 
on a salary today—no matter how big it is. 
Here are the five main methods company 
owners and executives are using to give 
themselves tax-sheltered forms of remunera- 
tion. These will give you an exciting new 
concept of how large your real income can 
be. 

This is where today’s big money lies—and 
much of this extra money from the company 
can come to you at less than half your reg- 
ular tax rate. (When you get $40,000 extra 
in this way you keep at least $30,000 of it.) 


3. USE YOUR FAMILY TO CUT YOUR TAX BILL 
IN TWO 

Successful businessmen in the $25,000 to 
$100,000 class can cut their tax bills almost 
in two by dividing income among the family 
(for example, a man with $50,000 taxable 
income can cut his tax bill from $26,820 
to $14,460 by this means). 

You are given nine simple methods for 
dividing income—methods that are now in 
general use by big people everywhere. 

4. COMPANY PROFITS CAN BE CREDITED TO YOUR 
PERSONAL ACCOUNT TAX FREE 


This one is bringing almost fantastic 
dollar accumulations. Under this plan a 
portion of each year’s profits is credited to 
your account (tax free to you and tax de- 
ductible by the company). The money 
then accumulates earnings tax free, from 
investments and other sources. 

If you are a stockholder as well as an 
executive-employee, you can accumulate 
money up to five times as fast with this 
plan as you can without it. This is a 
natural for the successful man who wants 
to build up personal wealth quickly, say an 
extra $100,000 in the next few years. 


5. HOW TO CUT TO A FRACTION THE TAX ON 
DIVIDEND INCOME 


This method can greatly accelerate the ac- 
cumulation of money for those with sub- 
stantial dividend income. The saving is al- 
most incredible. Consider a man in the 
upper brackets who owns stock that pays 
him $30,000 a year in dividends. After he 
pays his tax on the $30,000 he has only 
about $7,000 left—biut by using this method 
he can keep $20,000 instead of $7,000. 

Set this up for a 3-year period—and the 
saving for the 3 years is about $40,000. 

If you have substantial dividend income 
from investments, or if you are the owner 
of a closely held corporation from which 
you receive dividend income, you had better 
check this at once. 

6. THE TAX BONANZA IN THE SHORT TERM TRUST 


Almost anybody with money is using the 
short term trust. It is simple to set up— 
and the big advantage of course is that the 
income from the trust is not taxable to you 
during the life of the trust. 


‘sonal help of your own tax specialist. 








When the trust terminates, the income. 
producing property that you put into i 
(stocks, bonds, real estate, etc.) comes right 
back to you. Here is a way to cut way down 
on your tax liability for a specific periog of 
time. 

7. GO AFTER TAX-SHELTERED INVESTMENTS 


This is the most exciting area of all for 
the man who wants te accumulate money— 
four different kinds of tax-sheltered ip. 
vestments on which some of our ] 
fortunes are being built. To try to ae. 
cumulate wealth without them is the cost. 
liest mistake you can make. They are the 
best bet in the tax setup today. You are 
told how to make them pay off not 
time in the future—but. now. 

The above seven methods for accumy- 
lating wealth under today’s Federal tax 
structure are covered in the new Tax Ideas 
Manual. But they are just a beginning. 

The manual gives you the fortune-build. 
ing method for handling virtually every 
personal and business matter where sub- 
stantial sums are at stake. 

Never has there been so rich a compila- 
tion of this special-purpose material. It 
contains the best thinking of more than a 
hundred of the Nation’s biggest tax men— 
it represents 3 years’ intensive work by the 
largest tax publishing firm in America. 

We will have 5,000 copies of the Tax Ideas 
Manual ready within the next 3 weeks. If 
your current income is upward of $25,000 a 
year and you are interested in accumulating 
a half million dollars or more, we suggest 
that you return at once the card attached 
to the next page. 

PRENTICE HALL, INc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


(On the next page you will find further 
evidence as to why this new manual should 
be standard equipment for every man in 
America whose program calls for a sub- 
stantial accumulation of wealth.) 

Important: The great New Tax Ideas Man- 
ual contains more than 1,000 pages of price- 
less information. It covers not only the7 
big-money points described in this report but 
gives you the fortune-building method for 
handling more than 40 other matters where 
substantial sums are at stake. 

Here’s just a sample of its further top- 
level contents: 

1. How to get maximum deductions for 
travel and entertainment. 

2. How to invest in stocks and bonds for 
tax savings. 

3. How to split income through family 
partnerships. 

4. Tax considerations in planning personal 
life insurance. 

5. How to get the most out of the standard 
deduction. 

6. How to save taxes through family trusts. 

7. Realizing maximum benefits from the 
marital deduction. 

8. How to obtain the maximum tax benefit 
from expenditures for sales promotion, fe 
search, and development. 

9. How to compensate executive employees. 

10. How to minimize the risk of tax @ 
accumulated earnings. 

11. How to save taxes when payilg 
dividends. 

12. Making the-most of depreciation unde 
the 1954 code. 

13. How to do business abroad at the least 
tax cost. 

14. How to use inventories to the best ta 
advantage. : ¢ 

15. Tax factors in real estate operations, 

The Tax Ideas Manual is just about 


dispensable for any man who wishes to #& | 


cumulate a substantial amount of ‘monef— 





‘and it will serve to point out the big-money 


situations on which you should seek the p& 


To receive this storehouse or f 
building tax information simply return ths 
special reservation card: 


February 13 
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now TO ACCUMULATE WEALTH UNDER TODAY’S 
FEDERAL TAX STRUCTURE 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC.: 
Please send me @ first press copy of the 
+ new Tax Ideas Manual as soon as it’s 
ready for shipment. . 

I understand that it will give me immedi- 
ate help on the taxemethods which must be 
used for accumulating a substantial amount 
of wealth under today’s setup. 

Our only cost for the manual is $24.50— 
and that’s all we pay for this highly valuable 


information. 


City....-.------< Zone.... State........ 

(If you have already placed your reserva- 
tion for the manual, please pardon this let- 
ter sent to you in error.) 





Address of Lewis Brake, National Com- 
mander, Veterans of World War I of 
the U. S. A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
of Lewis Brake, national commander, 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S. A., 
Inc., at the banquet of the Department 
of Virginia in the Commodore Maury 
Hotel, in Norfolk, Va., Saturday evening, 
February 1, 1958: 


Appress oF LEWIS BRAKE, NATIONAL COMMAND- 
ER, VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I oF THE U. S. 
A., INc., aT THE BANQUET OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF VIRGINIA IN THE COMMODORE MAURY 
HoTeL, IN NORFOLK, VA., FEBRUARY 1, 1958 


It is a pleasure to come to you through this 
medium to present to you the aims and pur- 
= - the Veterans of World War I of the 

As the only organization composed solely 
of World War I veterans, we are happy to 
inform you that we are the fastest growing 
veterans’ organization in the United States 
with organizations in each of the 48 States 
of the Union, the District of Columbia, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and are international in 
Scope in that we are also active in the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

We want it known that we have no quarrel 
With the older veteran organizations but 
have only respect and admiratiqn for them; 
however, we know that there is a demand for 
the organization of, by, and for those who 
Served in 1917-18; therefore, we are proud 
to-present the Veterans of World War I of 
the U.S. A., Inc., a 5-year-old organization 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

Our constitution announces us to be patri- 

» fraternal, historical, and educational in 
Nature. As to our patriotism, this we proved 
in 1917-18 and yet we demand in our obli- 
gation of members that they “keep free from 
any and all subversive organizations.” 

4s for our fraternal activities, one of the 

features of membership in the Vet- 
‘rans of World War I is association with those 
erred with us, and we pledge service 
the disabled, the distressed, the widow, 
and the orphan. ; 





For history, we offer to you the statement 


that we made history during our military 
Setvice. This, we believe is unquestioned. 
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So, it now falls to us to pursue our course 
of education. And in pursuit of this aim, 
we believe it is our patriotic duty to educate 
those who did not serve with us. 

God, when he created man, gave us the 
ability to remember. This, we should culti- 
vate not only to the glory of our Creator 
but for the welfare of our fellow man. So 
one plank in our program of education is to 
remind Americans of all walks -of life, high 
and low. alike, that they should remember. 

To do this, we will start with the state- 
ment that: Once upon a time there was a 
war. This war begun in an attack upon 
friends of ours in 1914. From that beginning 
until April 6, 1917, we tried by every hon- 
orable means to refrain from actual partici- 
pation. But on that fateful date, Woodrow 
Wilson,.a great American, appeared before 
the people represented by our Congress and 
said, “It is an awful thing to lead this coun- 
try into war,” but a declaration of war fol- 
lowed. 

Now to recall events which occurred be- 
tween the first shot of that war and April 
6, 1917. France was badly beaten and much 
of her territory under the heels of the Ger- 
man invader. Proud and haughty England 
was whipped to the point where she could 
only barely exist and hold up her head. 
Other friends of ours had been defeated and 
the whole of Europe was but waiting for the 
final blow. 

And America? We had been told the seas 
were no longer open to our traffic, freight or 
passenger. Our Armed Forces had been the 
subject of German ridicule. True it was 
that we, a peace-loving people then had de- 
fense forces very, very limited compared to 
the enemy we were to face. 

America, do you remember? 

But history was made in the days follow- 
ing April 6, 1917. America rolled up her 
sleeves. Industry began to roll. Sacrifices? 
Many and sundry. 

To supplement our small Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, young men responded to the 
defense of their country and, behind Old 
Glory, prepared to give all, their very lives 
if necessary. We were heroes then when 
4,700,000 of us dropped civilian life for the 
tiring duties of the military. Then we were 
called the flower of American manhood. We 
were feted as only Americans can. We were 
told we were fighting a war to end wars. 
Those not in uniform told us nothing is too 
good for you. 

America, do you remember? 

Soon, two and a quarter million of young 
Americans were in France. To get there, our 
gallant Navy, hurriedly trained, drove ships 
of all kinds and sizes through submarine-in- 
fested waters. Those who served our coun- 
try. in these dark days left loved ones at 
home who prayed God would be with us and 
them. Our mothers, wives, sisters, and our 
gallant men folks made sacrifices, too. 

America, do you remember? 

We met with two receptions when we ar- 
rived in France. One of cheers from our 
French and English allies. A different type 
from the German forces. We found disease 
and other obstacles in the Old World. We 
found despondent peoples who doubted our 
arrival had been in time. We found a scarc- 
ity of food and other supplies. We found 
waves of poison gas coming to us in the 
muddy trenches and through the barbed wire 
and an enemy ruthless and determined. But 
we had Old Glory, the American determina- 
tion to win, and memories of home. 

America, do you remember? 

The history of our deeds in Flanders fields 
was written. Chateau Thierry, Belleau 
Wood, and the Argonne are names we re- 


-‘member. This history was written at the 
expense of 58,000 lives of American youth. 


The determination we carried-into battle 
forced the enemy back and to accept com- 
plete defeat on November 11, 1918, months 
ahead of expectations. Much of the heavy 
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drain on American taxpayers was thus ended 
and celebrations throughout our country 
were replete with promises made their 
victorious Army. 

America, do you remember? 

Most of us came home not to ask for our 
rights as a victorious army but to claim that 
for which we had fought and sacrificed so 
much—the right to live the life of an Ameri- 
can civilian. 

We doffed our uniforms for civies. Few 
of us had money with which to equip our- 
selves for our vocation. We were dregs on 
the labor market and some of us soon found 
ourselves destitute. But God gave us apples 
and grateful communities allowed us space 
on American sidewalks where we sold them. 

America, do you remember? 

Then,.another war. Most of us were too 
old or worn to serve again. But we were 
still Americans. America, we remembered. 

We determined our sons and other young 
Americans who fought for us in World War 
II must not face the hardships we had en- 
dured. We, of World War II, deserve better 
fate. The results of our efforts to this end 
are still evident. Muster-out pay, educa- 
tion, unemployment pay, hospital care, hous- 
ing loans and other benefits for our younger 
comrades came as fruits of our labor in their 
behalf. 

Now, we who served 
reached the age of 63. 
wanted by employers. Most of us are with- 
out means of retirement. Many, although 
still patriots, are becoming embittered. Un- 
less America remembers, the future is dark 
indeed. So again we remember. We re- 
member George Washington, father of our 
country, who appealed to the young United 
States to provide care for veterans of the 
Revolutionary War. America remembered 
and care was given. 

Later came the War of 1812. Again 
America remembered and rights of pensions 
were awarded these veterans. The Mexican 
War and the Civil War gave us more vet- 
erans and they, too, were remembered, the 
latter group on the suggestion of the im- 
mortal Abraham Lincoln who said “To care 
for him who shall have borne the battle and 
for his widow and orphans”. 

The Spanish-American War of 1898 made 
additional veterans and we are happy that 
they, too, in their twilight years are benefi- 
ciaries of our custom of paying pensions. 
Regarding this group, the late President Wil- 
liam McKinley said, “The soldiers and sail- 
ors of our Union should neither be neglected 
or forgotten. The Government which they 
served so well must not make their lives or 
positions harder by treating them as sup- 
plicants for relief in old age or distress.” 

America, do you remember? 

We who served you in 1917-18 cannot 
question your memory. We believe you re- 
member. We believe you all have confidence 
in America. It is our belief that you, Mr. and 
Mrs. America, do not know that pension legis- 
lation for World War I veterans has never 
been written. It is a matter of record that a 
great congressional leader told us in 1941 that 
it would be written and that the people we 
served so long ago would remember us. 

We believe the time is here for America to 
remember. God gave you memory and 
American Armed Forces gave you the means. 
Congress still represents the American peo- 
ple and they are ready and anxious to do your 
bidding. Approximately half of those who 
served you in 1917-18 have gone to meet their 
God and 320 more are dying each day, many 
of them in need. This should not be in this 
great America. 

Had young Americans of 1917 seen fit to 
shirk their duty, we would be but a satellite 
of European nation today. Our every. act 
would be dictated by directives issued by 
that foreign power in control at Washing- 
ton. American money would be known as 
marks instead of dollars. Your sons and 


in 1917-18 have 
Again we are un- 
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daughters would be goose stepping to the 
command of foreign drill masters instead of 
healthful play on American school grounds. 

But American youth of 1917-18 did not 
fail you. They served, they sacrificed, they 
saw their buddies fall before the machine 
gun fire of the enemy. Do they deserve to 
be remembered? 

And now a question directed to my bud- 
dies— 

Do you remember? 

We are known as the forgotten men but 
must admit we are to blame for that title. 

In the interest of those who served after 
us, we pushed aside our plans for legisla- 
tion for ourselves and promoted legislation in 
their behalf. In these endeavors we were 
successful. Then we and they forgot our 
objectives until the formation of the Veterans 
of World War I of the U.S. A. We shall and 
we must revive those memories. 

I ask you again, Do you remember? 

On November 10, your national commander 
was told that a grave in Arlington National 
Cemetery is forgotten. Shocked by the news, 
I tried to remind America of that neglect. 
Cooperation was given me by buddies of the 
department of the District of Columbia and 
our wonderful ladies auxiliary was appre- 
ciated. 

We paid a visit to that grave on Armistice 
Day. It was marked by a simple headstone 
carrying the information, “John J. Pershing, 
General of the Armies.” This grave is the 
last resting place of the man who led us 
to a glorious victory in 1918, a military man 
who was second to none in the world. You 
and I, my buddies, are guilty of forgetfulness. 
We must remember our illustrious buddy 
and it is the recommendation of the speaker 
that annually we present a program of re- 
membrance at this grave. I ask that you join 
me in this recommendation. 

Buddies, will you remember? 

I am sure it is not news to you when I tell 
you that your tax money is being shipped 
by the millions to Formosa to be given to 
Chinese veterans as a part of our foreign- 
aid program. These same veterans, not too 
long ago, tore old glory from a flag pole and 
trampled it in the dust. This, my buddies, 
you must remember. 

To this end exists the Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S. A. If you served in that 
war, you are invited to remember now and 
help to win the last battle we will be called 
upon to fight. We want the rights which 
have been given veterans of all wars fought 
previous to World War I. : 

And as our closing theme, may we quote 
those immortal lines: “Lord, God of hosts, 
be with us yet, lest we forget, lest we forget.” 





Ike’s Words an Echo of Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include 
an article entitled “ike’s Words an Echo 
of Hoover,” written by James Marlow, 
which appeared in the Des Moines Trib- 
une on Thursday, February 13, 1958: 

IkE’s Worps aN EcHo or Hoover 
(By James Marlow) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Presidents Dwight 
Eisenhower and Herbert Hoover—28 years 
apart but each facing a sliding economy and 
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growing unemployment—were not only 
equally optimistic but talked in almost iden- 
tical language. 

On March 7, 1930, Mr. Hoover—knee deep 
in a mushrooming depression that was to 
become catastrophic issued a statement say- 
ing: t 

“All the evidence indicates that the worst 
effect of the {stoek market] crash on em- 
ployment will have been passed during the 
next 60 days.” 

Mr. Eisenhower, confronted with a deep- 
ening recession and Government statistics 
that showed 4% million unemployed, issued 
a statement Wednesday saying: 

“Every indication is that March will com- 
mence to see the start of a pickup in job 
opportunities. That should mark the be- 
ginning of the end of the downturn in our 
economy.” 

Mr. Hoover had economic advisers. Mr. 
Eisenhower too, has economic advisers. He 
said he based his hopes for the future on 
the “best advice I can get, and on my own 
study of the facts.” 

Not all economists agreed with Mr. Hoo- 
ver. Not all economists agree with Mr. 
Eisenhower. Not all agreed Hoover was doing 
as much as was needed to get the country 
out of its depression. Not all agree Mr. 
Eisenhower is doing as much as they think 
the present recession requires. 

Economists can disagree because economics 
is not an exact science. It took a while to 
determine Mr. Hoover’s optimism was wrong. 
It will take a while to determine whether 
Mr. Eisenhower's optimism is right. 





Learning To Live in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago our colleague the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THomPpson] made 
an address before the third annual New 
Jersey Americanization Conference at 
Trenton, N. J. titled “Learning To Live 
in the United States,” the talk was so 
well received and contains so many 
thought-provoking ideas that, in my 
opinion, it deserves a wider audience. 


The speech follows: 
LEARNING To LIVE IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Address by Hon. FraNK THOMPSON, JR., 
February 9, 1958 to the Third Annual New 
Jersey Americanization Conference, Stacy- 
Trent Hotel, Trenton, N. J.) 


I have sponsored comprehensive legisla- 
tion in the Congress designed to supersede 
the present Immigration and Nationality 
Act, know as the McCarfan-Walter Act. 
This new legislation is in most respects sim- 
ilar to the legislation I introduced in the 
84th Congress which was co-sponsored by 
Senator HerBerT LEHMAN Of New York. 
Joining with mein sponsoring this legisla- 
tion are 27 Democratic Members of the 
House of Representatives including Con- 
gressman EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives. 

Under my proposal there will be no dis- 
crimination based on national origin or race, 
and there will be no classification of United 
States citizens into 2 categories, native-born 
and naturalized. There will be no addi- 
tional grounds for loss of citizenship by 
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naturalized citizens except those that 

to native-born citizens. All provisions of 
the present law which permit its ret 
application in deportation proceedings haye 
been eliminated in my bill and all of the 
harsh provisions applicable now in excluison 
proceedings have been humanized, [I 
provided for a full and unlimited j 
review of administrative decisions made jn 
all immigration and naturalization processes 
and my bill would expressly prevent the 
separation of families. 

Perhaps the most important segment of 
my legislation is that which would eliminate 
the national origins quota system. ‘Under 
the national origins system, northern and 
western European nations are allowed ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the visas. It js 
obvious that such a system discriminates 
against persons from southern and 
Europe. Senator Kennedy’s characterization 
of the the present law as “the most blatant A 
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piece of discrimination in this Nation’s hig. the 
tory”: is, I think, an accurate appraisal, pol 

A search of the records of the 1920's re. ¥ 
veals that the national quotas system was by poe 
no means an accident. It reflects the fears tior 
of the time that America would be flooded Sta’ 
with refugees from war-devastated nations adel 
Bigotry reared its ugly head in the Congres the 


and that great body succumbed to 
ous arguments concerning supposed differ. oO 
ences in biology among various nationalities, & 
























and it was said that the people of some na- ee 
tions were of superior biological stock. zens 
The solons of the 1920’s used the expres gent 
sion “Americanization” as descriptive of the Tr 
process of adjustment to American life. Now cont 
we know that what Americanization truly Not 
means is the interaction of the values of the num 
various cultures within American life and but 
the contribution that this makes to the all 1c 
growth of our democracy. is ou 
It is well to recall today that the ex. consc 
clusionist forces among us are the lonely equal 
voices, and to take pride in the fact that tunit 
these words of Abraham Lincoln, which have tion « 
always moved me deeply, are representative tion 
of the best in the American tradition and somer 
speak for the heart of our country: I hop 
“In regard to Germans and foreigners, I Anc 
esteem them not better than other people, our g 
nor any worse. It is not my nature whe syster 
I see a people borne down by the weight of of pr 
their shackles—the oppression of tyranny— rights 
to make their life more bitter by heaping proper 
upon them greater burdens; but rather tions | 
would I do all in my power to raise the yoke moder 
than to add anything that would tend # Our 
crush them * * * if there are any abroad faults. 
that desire to make this the land of thei jected 
adoption, it is not in my heart to throw been | 
aught in their way to prevent them ftom with s 
coming to the United States.” - terpris 
Believing as I do that the national origins freedo: 
quota system is evil I find that I have ®) have d 
take issue with the legislation recommendél ment | 
by the President, and offered in the Cot outsta; 
gress by leading members of his party, whi wages, 
simply extends the evils of the present s* of an 
tem and preserves its discrimination. The gr 
We know now that in this country whet the hig 
everyone is an immigrant or the descendant today 


of an immigrant that there is no one pat 
tern of culture. There are, rather, a numb 
of patterns of culture and we are proud o 
our cultural pluralism for it has con 
to the strength, the richness and 
the tapestry that is America. For anyol 
to have imagined that he wanted to # 
similate” in such a country—to 10s 
identity as a member of his original grouy- 
was sheer nonsense, for the reason that 
is actually impossible in a country » 
ours is on multiple cultures. 

Today I ask that you briefly explore’ 
me the cultural traditions of America. 
purpose is.clear and simple. I shall a 
no effort to be either original or a 
All I want to do is to try to put into fame 
words what, I am confident, the 
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0 
ven Teese of our country’s heritage. 
+ well start with mention of our many- 
sided tradition, to see what, in our past, has 
made us what we are. Someone has said 
that “many peoples have had the same in~ 
neritance but have not been able to profit 
py it” as we in America have done. 

Many factors have cooperated in the de- 
yelopment of the United States. That is a 
sane and simple assumption. First, we 
should not overlook our physical environ- 
ment. In this factor our people have been 
plessed above most peoples. Among the fea- 
tures to be emphasized are the vast extent 
of our territory and the great variety of our 
natural resources, including the richness of 
the soil, extensive forests, and deposits of 
minerals and metals. Rainfall is adequate, 
waterpower sites numerous. Our wide va- 
riety in climate is an asset. 

A second factor that has helped to make 
the United States strong is our democratic 
political institutions. This “constitution of 
government,” as Burgess has called it, cre- 
ated a Federal Union, with a wise distribu- 
tion of powers between the Nation and 
States. The establishment of three branches, 
adequately checked and balanced has limited 
the General Government and avoided abso- 
lutism. 

Our democratic-republican system of self- 
government, emphasizing duties as well as 
privileges, has developed an intelligent citi- 
genship and won the loyal support of all 
genuine Americans. . 

Third, our national ideals certainly have 
contributed to our greatness as a Nation. 
Not only have these ideals attracted large 
numbers of foreign immigrants to our shores, 
but they have served as an inspiration to 
all loyal citizens. Chief among these ideals 
is our independence as a Nation, freedom of 
conscience, opinion, liberty of the person, 
equality before the law, equality of oppor- 
tunity, absence of any caste system, separa- 
tion of church and State, compulsory educa- 
tion, and freedom of religion. We hope, 
someday, to fully realize all of these ideals. 
Lhope that you new citizens will help us. 

Another important, and fourth, factor in 
our greatness is found in our free enterprise 
system of industry, based upon the principles 
of private ownership and operation. The 
rights of acquiring, holding, and disposing of 
Property exist without the medieval restric- 
tions of primogeniture or the restrictions of 
modern totalitarian systems. 

Our capitalistic system is not without its 
faults. History discloses we have been sub- 
jected to monopoly, to panics, and there has 
been poverty in our midst. But contrasted 
with socialism and communism, our free en- 
terprise\system is far, far superior. We have 

of the worker to choose his work; we 

have democracy in industry; we have develop- 
ment of individual initiative. Among the 
outstanding results of our system are good 
br ag great efficiency, and the development 
an incomparable know-how in business. 
a ieeeptet result, on the whole, has been 
oa standard of. living in the world 

But @ part and parcel of these four fac- 
gad physical environment, the demo- 

Political institutions, the national 

the free enterprise system—we have 

human element—the racial element—or 
simply, the people. 

American people with its Anglo-Saxon 

and a generous admixture of other 

Strains has proved to be strong, virile, capa- 

, Nd resourceful, 


e bet - 
. ween 1801 and 1851 there ap 
the Ameri 


f you believe in your hearts to be 


the United States a new man— 
can. The resourcefulness of this 
Se man has been shown in the conquest of 
jen in the development of nat- 
euie urces, and in the establishment of a 
she Vilization. The physical environment 

‘the people have acted and reacted upon 


We 
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each other. The people have put all of our 
political and natural resources to good use. 

But what of our cultural inheritance, you 
ask? 

Practically every people that has reached 
the stage we call civilization has made a con- 
tribution to progress. But few nations have 
been preeminent in this regard. One factor 
that has made this country so great has 
been our inheritance from the past. I refer 
to the inheritance beyond the Constitutional 
Convention,. beyond the dark days of the 
American Revolution, beyond the founding 
of Jamestown and the Colony of Plymouth. 
I refer to the great contributions made by 
the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, British, Ger- 
mans, French, Italians, Irish, Czechs, Scan- 
dinavians, and Polish. I refer to our ability 
to make the greatest possible use of this 
inheritance. 

Into the climate of our democratic politi- 
cal institutions came the foreign born, those 
shareholders in our common democracy. 
Nine nationalities were among the signers of 
our Declaration of Independence. America 
was build by immigrants, and their sons and 
daughters—not only the physical America of 
rich farms, great factories, of social and po- 
litical eminence, but the America of music, 
art, and letters. 

The Anglo-American culture of colonial 
times placed littie value on the arts and its 
people were ‘markedly inconspicuous in 
aesthetic expression. In contrast the folk 
cultures of the continental nations, and 
those of later immigration in particular, 
were far more elaborated in music, the 
dance, colorful folk festivals, and the arts in 
general. 

It took music a long time to develop in 
America. The New England Colonists con- 
sidered it a sinful diversion. In 1675 a law 
was enacted prohibiting the playing of musi- 
cal instruments, except the drum, trumpet, 
and the Jew’s harp. The strait-laced Puri- 
tans and Separatist Pilgrims were not favor- 
ably disposed toward such a delicate art. 
Music was not tolerated for its own sake but 
only as an aid to worship, and even that 
was lamentably bad. In such an environ- 
ment no composers appeared for almost a 
century and a half after the landing of the 
Pilgrims. It was considered both worldly 
and vain to fashion a new tune. This period 
in. the history of New England may be con- 
sidered a musical desert, without any oases. 

Gradually a change came as newcomers 
from England raised the standards. After 
1783 many foreign musicians arrived and 
took charge of our music. Italians came in 
considerable numbers and for some time had 
@ monopoly in the secular field. President 
Thomas Jefferson recruited musicians in 
Italy who lifted the Marine Band from its 
fife-and-drum status to one of distinction. 
Our first orchestras were introduced by 
Italians. 

When the Handel and Haydn Society was 
organized in Boston in 1815 the conductor 
was an Italian who remained in charge for 
several years. A number of Italians became 
teachers of music both in public and private 
institutions. Italian grand opera began in 
America in 1825 and in the operatic field the 
Italians have been outstanding. They have 
furnished numerous symphony directors, 
among whom we find the incomparable late 
Arturo Toscanini. 

Music and music-making in America, how- 
ever, have in large measure come through 
German influence. In 1694 a band of Ger- 
man pietists settled near: Philadelphia and 
stressed music, both instrumental and vocal. 
Bethlehem, Pa., was settled in 1741 by the 
Moravians, moved far ahead of Boston and 
Philadelphia and from its very beginnings to 
the present day has been a musical center. 

About 1848 there was a veritable invasion 
of musicians from Germany and they did 
much to raise our standards. In this migra- 
tion was Carl Zerrahn, who, in 1854, became 
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director of the Handel and Haydn Society 
in Boston and continued with that organiza- 
tion for 40 years. Three leading orchestras in 
Boston, New York, and Chicago were com- 
posed largely of German musicians under 
German leadership. Gradually the musical 
ambitions of other cities were aroused and 
they organized orchestras in all of which the 
German element was prominent. 

Theodore Thomas, the boy violinist who 
came to America from Germany in 1845, is 
an epic figure in American history. He was 
a masterful conductor, but more important 
was his plan to educate our taste for good 
music. 

The Czechs are also prominent in music and 
one cannot turn the radio or television dial 
far without hearing music played or com- 
posed by members of that group in America. 
A symphony orchestra without a Czech is 
almost unthinkable. 

Belgium settlers have also been great lovers 
of music and nearly every settlement in Wis- 
consin had a brass band and string orchestra. 
Swedes and Norwegians have done much to 
give America more music. They have empha- 
sized choral singing in particular. 

Jews have participated as interpreters of 
music, as instrumentalists, more than as 
composers. Violin virtuosity has become al- 
most synonymous with Jewish musical 
genius. Among them are Fritz Kreisler, 
Mischa Elman, Max Rosen, Efraim Zimbalist, 
and others. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, late con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
was born in Russia of Jewish parents. 

Leonard Bernstein, George Gershwin, and 
Irving Berlin, all of Jewish stock, have be- 
come American institutions in the field of 
music. 

On a July’ day in 1939, a story in the 
Reader’s Digest tells us, in the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Naturalization, the process of 
turning foreign-born Americans into citi- 
zens droned on. Candidates mumbled their 
way through the brief ceremony, plodded out 
with their final papers. Then a young 
Ukrainian stepped forward, squared his 
shoulders and began the pledge of alle- 
giance. Suddenly the courtroom came alive. 
The judge leaned forward, raptly attentive 
to this fervent recital. When the young man 
reached the phrase “one Nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all,” spectators 
broke into applause. 

The judge reached over and grasped the 
new American’s hand. “I’ve heard that 
pledge so often,” he said, “that it had lost 
its beauty for me. Thank you for giving it 
back to me, Igor Gorin.” 

Since that day about 18 years ago, the 
wonder of being an American has not 
dimmed in Igor Gorin. He is now one of 
the world’s most popular baritones, but his 
most significant role is his portrayal of him- 
self as an American. “Nowhere but in Amer- 
ica,” he says, “can you so freely express the 
special gift that God has given you.” 

It was Gorin’s understanding of America’s 
past that, 7 years ago, introduced him to his 
favorite role, Brigham Young in All Faces 
West, a music-drama commemorating the 
founding of Ogden, Utah. Here was the 
story of the Mormon migration, a saga of 
the pioneer spirit. The role of Brigham 
Young called for a singer who could project 
the spiritual note behind the drama. The 
committee ended its search when it heard 
Gorin’s record of The Lord’s Prayer. That 
he, a Ukrainian by birth, should be asked to 
play the lead seemed to Gorin the ultimate 
compliment. He wired the committee: “I 
understand the part. I too have made an 
exodus to a Promised Land.” 

American painting is in no way native. 
It has no archaic characteristics which it 
may claim as peculiarly its own. It is not 
national but cosmopolitan, for it has been 
more exposed to international currents than 
that of any other country. It is almost a 
European transplantation with 1 nation or 
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school having at 1 time a preponderating 
influence to be followed by another. France 
and Italy has been the outstanding sources 
of artistic inspiration. 

Time limitations do not permit me to 
speak in detail concerning sculpture, litera- 
ture, and the theater. But contributions to 
our inheritance in fine arts have come from 
Canada, England, Ireland, Poland, France, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Ukrainia, indeed, from 
around the world. 

Several Americans of what some call “old 
stock” have drawn upon foreign folk for 
their writings. Willa Cather as a girl played 
with Scandinavian, Bohemian, . German, 
French, and Russian children and learned 
the ways of their parents during her early 
years as a resident of Nebraska. 

From a garlic-growing town in Hungary 
came a boy, so poor that at first he slept on 
a@ park bench in New York City. One cold 
winter night he entered a hotel lobby to get 
warm but was thrown out. Twenty years 
later he bought that hotel for $635,000 and 
somewhat later acquired the newspaper, the 
World, for $340,000. This was Joseph 
Pulitzer, who became a journalistic king. 

Probably no one will deny the fact that 
these immigrants have made valuable con- 
tributions to our life and that we would have 
been heavy losers if they had not come. 
Their background and training in their 
homelands gave them particular fitnesses for 
making contributions to our cultural in- 
heritance. 

Immigrants have done much to make and 
keep America democratic. In the 18th cen- 
tury the Federalist Party with its aristocratic 
bias set about to stop any further spread 
of dangerous democratic doctrines by enact- 
ing the Alien and Sedition Acts and the 
naturalization law in 1798. It was also pro- 
posed to amend the Constitution to bar nat- 
uralized aliens from holding Federal office. 
The trend toward democracy, however, was 
too strong and the Federalist Party was 
doomed. 

While our American language is English, 
it differs considerably from that of Britain 
and the impact of other nations has been 
one factor in producing changes. A German 
dialect has modified both vocabulary and 
pronunciation of English in our own area, 
Likewise, the everyday speech of lower Lou- 
isiana reflects a French contact. Texans have 
appropriated words from the Mexicans. In 
Minnesota and the adjoining States Swedish 
terms and idioms have been borrowed. The 
word spaghetti has been admitted into the 
dictionaries and we use this Italian word 
as if it had been bequeathed to us by Long- 
fellow or Emerson. 

Even cookery in America has not followed 
any one national tradition. It shows the 
influences of several groups. We seek out 
French, Italian, German, Greek, Chinese, and 
Jewish eating places. 

While we owe a greater debt to the aborig- 
inal Indians than is usually acknowledged, 
yet the main roots of our life are buried in 
the soil of many nations and our culture is 
more than anything else a tapestry woven 
with threads from the Old World tradition 
and the American environment. 

The late Franklin K. Lane, when Secretary 
of the Interior, wrote of the immigrant’s part 
in the making of America, and I quote: 

“America is a land of but one people, 
gathered from many countries. * * * What- 
ever the lure that brought us, each has his 
gift. Irish lad and Scot, Englishman and 
Dutch, Italian, Greek, and French, Spaniard, 
Slav, Teuton, Norse, Negro—all have come 
bearing gifts and have laid them on the altar 
of America. 

“All brought their music—dirge and was- 
sail song, proud march and religious chant. 
All brought music and their instruments for 
the making of music, these many children 
of the harp and the lute, All brought their 
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poetry, winged tales of man’s many passions, 
folksongs and psalms, ballads of heroes and 
tunes of the sea, lilting scraps caught from 
the sky and field, or mighty dramas that tell 
of primal struggles of the profoundest 
meaning. * * * ‘ 

“All brought art, fancies of the mind, 
woven in wood or wool, silk, stone, or metal— 
rugs and baskets, gates of fine design and 
modeled gardens, houses and walls, pillars, 
roofs, windows, statues, and paintings—all 
brought their art and handcraft. 

“Then, too, each brought some homely 
thing, some touch of the familiar home or 
field or forest, kitchen or dress—a favorite 
tree or fruit, an accustomed flower, a style 
of cookery, or in costume.” 

America has given much to other nations, 
but she has also received abundantly. We 
need to understand this. 

The distinctiveness of America’s cultural 
inheritance is in its diversity—the many 
ethnic and racial strains which make up its 
total pattern. Walt Whitman was asserting 
a literal and not merely a poetic truth when 
he called America a nation of nations. 





Speech by Hon. Robert L. F. Sikes, of 
Florida, Before Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, February 7, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; February 5, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, Congressman Rosert SIKEs of 
Florida, has been one of the outstand- 
ing supporters of a strong military re- 
serve. His work for the National Re- 
serve and national defense generally has 
been of inestimable value to the United 
States and has served to promote peace 
through strength in a major way. 

On February 7 he made a short but 
brilliant speech before a great meeting 
of the Reserve Officers Association held 
in Washington, D. C. Because of Con- 
gressman SrKes intuite of instinct in 
diagnosing milifary situations and be- 
cause of his inherent and native ability 
to handle expertly military legislative 
affairs, it gives me much pleasure to pre- 
sent his speech: 

SPEECH By Hon. Rosert L. F. SIKES, OF 
FLorIpDA, BEFORE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, FEBRUARY 7, 1958 
I regret to state that reservists have met 

under much happier circumstances in prev- 

ious years. There is in motion a directive 
required by the Department of Defense—not 
by the respective services—for cutbacks in 
the National Guard and Reserve programs, 
both personnel-wise and in training activity. 

This is a direct heritage from the -Wilson 
policies during which the Department of 
Defense built up its advertising, but cut 
back on the quality of the product. For 
budget balancing purposes, we have seen the 
fighting forces of our Nation cut back. Yet, 
we have been deluged with propaganda al- 
leging that our forces now are than 
any other. The only people who believe 
that are the completely naive or the wholly 
uninformed. 

Actually, the only superiority we have over 
the Russian military forces is in some bomber 
categories, and in some categories of surface 
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vessels. In every other field of Military en. 
deavor, the Russians have an infinitely 
number of men fully equipped with 
pletely modern weapons. Asa matter Of fact, 
they have completely rebuilt weapons in most 
categories, where we have simply modernized 
ours. Theirs are first-class weapons just a 
modern as ours. 

The current budget calls for a further p.. 
duction in the size of America’s 
forces. Yet, the pushbutton weapong gy 
available only in minute quantities, Our 
allies are at half the strength they promise 
when NATO was organized, sig 
most of them are reducing rather than bug. 
ing up strength levels. Let’s quit 
ourselves and at least maintain a Resgery 
worthy of the name which has the ph 
capability of helping to fill the gap in time 
need. 

We have also seen the sorry spectacle wher 
the services have violated a moral contrast 
by riffing long-service capable Reserve of. 

_cers. Fortunately this is now stopped in mos 
areas. But, the services are also eli 

drill pay activities of the Reserve organiz. 
tions after urging a buildup for years; afte 
constantly stressing the essentiality of th 
Reserves. I do not know whether the Pent. 
gon has simply reverted to the old 

that Reserves are a wonderful asset when 
there is a shooting war but only in the way 
in time of peace, or whether this is merely 
an extremely shortsighted policy calculate 
to save a few dollars now. Certainly, ther 
would be no saving in the long run. Inca 
culable harm may be done. 

I think I can safely tell you this. 
will not stand still for this kind of an open 
tion; particularly, if you tell your Congres. 
men and your Senators to see that you can 
continue to have an opportunity to provide 
America with a strong Ready Reserve. Con- 
gress retains its ability to see both side 
of the picture. Congress knows the essen- 
tiality of strong Reserve forces. 

Now, we are not helpless. We have & te 
rific punch, particularly is this true in ny 
clear capability. But there may not bea 
all-out nuclear war, and there probably wil 
not be. We are weak by comparison with the 
Soviets in our ability to wage limited wa 
quickly and effectively. That’s where th 
trouble will come as it did in Korea. Thats 
where Reserves will be needed. 





Has Significance fw 
All . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leat 
to extend my remarks in the Appendixd 
the Recorp, I should like to includes 
guest editorial written by my good friend 
John J. Murray, of Fort Dodge, 0% 
This editorial, titled “Brotherh om 
Has Significance for All,” appeared 
the Fort Dodge Messenger on I 
15, 1958, and carried a message which 
pertinent and worth while for us all. 

Mr. Murray is an attorney and # 
civic-minded, conscientious, and d 
citizen. The editorial follows: 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK Has SIGNIFICANCE 7% 


Brotherhood Week 























































(Eprror’s Note.—Fort Dodge will 
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16-23. The week is observed 


National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Local chairman for this year’s observance is ~ 

J. Murray, an attorney, who is author 
of the following guest editorial.) 


The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews is a civic organization engaged in a 
nationwide program of intergroup education. 
It enlists Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
who without compromise of conscience or of 
their distinctive and important religious dif- 
ferences work together to build better rela- 
tionships among men of all religions, races, 
and nationalities. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
states: “Congress shall make no law respect- 

an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The third section of article VI of the orig- 
inal Constitution also provides: “No religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United 
States.” 

Freedom of religion is peculiarly an Ameri- 
ean civil liberty in its origin, for no such 

nty was to be found in the English 
constitutional documents from which so 
many of our other civil liberties were de- 
rived. 

Freedom of religion as defined in the first 
amendment is a two-pronged right. First, 
the Government is forbidden to establish or 
help religion, which is what is referred to 
when it is said the Constitution provides for 
the separation of church and state. Second, 
the Government is forbidden to interfere 
with or regulate religion. In other words, 
the Government is forbidden either to help 
or to hinder, where religion is concerned. 
We are protected from and by Government in 
our religious pursuits. However, the prob- 
lem of prejudice lies not with the Govern- 
ment representing our citizens, but with the 
citizens themselves. - 

The United States has been populated by 
immigrants who came from the far corners 
of the earth. Every country. in the world 
has made contributions to this stream of 
immigration. All of these diverse groups 
have helped shape the character of Ameri- 
can life. Our science, our industry, our art, 
our music, our philosophy have been formed 
and enriched by peoples from throughout 
the world. Many of these differing peoples 
have quickly disappeared into the “major- 
ity,” the homogeneous population of Amer- 
tea, Yet the identity of many others as 

minorities” has remained, causing the 
manifold sickness that Brotherhood Week 
is intended to cure. 

Permeating the whole tradition of Amer- 
ica individualism and free enterprise is the 


_idea that each person shall enjoy a free and 


equal chance to utilize ambition, talent, and 
to make his mark in life. Enjoy- 

ment of equality of opportunity is not 
merely a matter of protection against dis- 
laws. Much discrimination is 

the result of the activity of private persons. 
Access to private employment is sometimes 
to certain persons for reasons, such 

% their race or national ancestry, which 
have no relevance to job requirements. 
ly, access to homes in desirable 
Reighborhoods, to hotels, restaurants, and 
and admission to private schools 

8nd colleges is restricted in such @ way by 
fa Pereons as to deny other persons that 
tial equality of opportunity which is essen- 
i every member of a democratic society. 
1944, the Swedish sociologist, Gunnar 

ee published a monumental study of 
tace problem in the United States which 
hore the title, “An American Dilemma.” As 
Saw it, the American dilemma was 

Bap between our principles and our 
Practices, with respect to equality of op- 
ty. He found American principles, 
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from the time of Jefferson to the present, 


hout the Nation under auspices of the to be wholly admirable statements of the 


doctrine of equality; but he also found that 
American practices looking toward the ab- 
sorption of all persons of whatever origin, 
race, or creed into the main streams of Amer- 
ican life frequently left a good deal to be 
desired. This contract created the dilemma, 
a@ dilemma that still troubles America and 
handicaps its efforts to provide world leader- 
ship in the struggle between democracy and 
Communism. 

The orientals say: “Friendship either 
finds us or leaves us equals”; that is, a cer- 
tain common level is necessary between 
friends, and if it does not exist at first it 
must be discovered at last. Brotherhood 
Week strikes to make this discovery a reality. 





Franco’s Infamous Police State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
hope that this house will more carefully 
consider its actions with respect to 
Franco and his infamous police state. 
Last year a resolution was speeded 
through with a minimum of discussion 
and unexpectedly favoring Spain’s ad- 
mission to NATO, something to which 
Italy and France would never consent, 
those nations being somewhat more in- 
timately familiar with the disgusting 
and vicious aspects of the Franco police 
state. . 

Military considerations require our 
building bases in Spain, but certainly not 
building bases without military ad- 
vantage as in the case of the one near 
Madrid. And certainly our Secretary of 
State should not again attempt to link 
Franco with the free world. 

Following is a news story from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
February 14, 1958, giving an account of 
recent infamies which have become 
known: 

Spain TORTURE CHARGED ANEW 


Sponsors of the magazine Iberica yester- 
day reiterated charges that Spanish police 
had arrested and tortured more than 200 
students and workers in an effort to obtain 
confessions of subversive activity. 

The reiteration came after the Spanish 
Foreign Ministry denied the charges. In a 
special news conference for American corre- 
spondents in Madrid, a Foreign Ministry 
spokesman denied the allegations, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported. The spokesman was 
seconded by Carlos Arias Navarro, director 
general of public security. 

The original accusations were made in a 
telegram sent to President Eisenhower by a 
group headed by Socialist leader Norman 
Thomas and Victor Reuther, administrative 
assistant to the president of the United Auto 
Workers. 

Thomas stated yesterday, in response to 
the Madrid denials, that the charges made by 
the sponsors of Iberica magazine in the tele- 
gram to Mr. Eisenhower “have been con- 
firmed by other groups including the Fed- 
erated Spanish Council of the European 
Movement,” 
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SOURCES HELD RELIABLE 


He said Salvador de Madariaga is chair- 
man of this group, which has many reliable 
sources of information in Spain. 

Thomas said that “Iberica is not published 
by Spaniards, as alleged in some newspaper 
reports.”” He explained the magazine is 
owned and published by an American, Louise 
Crane, and is sponsored by a group of six 
Americans including himself and Reuther. 

Victoria Kent, Spain’s first woman lawyer, 
who was Under Secretary of Justice during 
the first 2 years of the Spanish Republic, 
1931 to 1933, is the editor of Iberica, Thomas 
said. 

BRUTALITIES CHARGED 


According to Thomas, the Federated Span- 
ish Council of the European Movement was 
convened in extraordinary session in Paris on 
January 29 “to examine the situation in 
Spain caused ‘by the new wave of repres- 
sions.” 

The council issued a statement, Thomas 
asserted, that included the following asser- 
tions: 

“Arrests in university circles total 44, and 
several hundred in labor circles. Most of the 
latter have been subjected to interrogation 
and then released. 

“A large number of those arrested have 
been beaten and tortured. Their hands and 
feet were burned on a stove. Others have 
been hospitalized with broken ribs. Others 
have gone insane as a result of the treatment 
received. 

“The director of the operation seems to 
have been the notorious police agent, Cone- 
sa, well known for his past brutalities, in- 
cluding the beating to death of the socialist, 
Tomas Ceneno, and of many other militant 
anti-Francoists. It is reported that Conesa 
has been discharged from office. 

“We strongly protest the brutality and tor- 
tures used against the majority of those 
arrested.” 





Warning No. 3 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp today my third 
warning on the condition of the United 
States economy. That the situation is 
serious and requires more than mere 
platitudes about prosperity is clear from 
the record. Keep in mind the meaning 
of the following statistics—they are not 
only a warning, they reflect idle man- 
power and human hardship. 

The following conclusions and data 
are from the January Area Labor Mar- 
ket Trends, published by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

Unemployment has risen to above 
year-ago totals in nearly all of the 149 
major centers regularly surveyed. In 
some areas, joblessness has reached the 
highest level for this time of the year 
since the business downturns of 1949 
and 1953-54. 

Unemployment is nationally already 
averaging approximately 5.2 percent 
and is still rising. 

Employers in the aircraft, auto, and 
electrical machinery industries indicate 
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a further decline is expected in the next 
few months. 

Perhaps the most startling fact is that 
in January 1957 only 12.8 percent of the 
areas had unemployment of 6 percent 
to 9 percent. In January of this year 
30.2—45 of 49—of the areas were in this 
category. Furthermore, 1 year ago 46 
areas had unemployment of 2.9 percent 
or less. Today, there are only 13 areas 
in the United States with such a low 
percentage of unemployment. 

As for the future, the report states 
that there exists considerable uncer- 
tainty on the part of many employers 
regarding future production or activity 
schedules. 

The situation today is serious. The 
future is highly uncertain., As in medi- 
cine, so in business and economics—cer- 
tain remedies will not work once the 
ailment becomes too serious. How long 
will we wait? 





Is Small Farmer Causing Farm Surplus? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to offer for the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the February 1, 1958, issue 
of Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer. 
It indicates that the marginal farmers 
being driven off the farms by the cost- 
price squeeze so efficiently assisted by the 
Department of Agriculture, were not con- 
tributing materially to the surplus. It 
also indicates that the land they give 
up generally is absorbed by larger opera- 
tors who put it to more efficient use. 

The editorial follows: 

Between the 2 census years of 1950 and 
1954, the number of farms in the United 
States declined at the rate of 150,000 a 
year. 

During this same period the average size 
of farms rose from 215 to 242 acres. 

Figures show that one-third of the farms 
that disappeared were either part-time or 
residential farms. 

They further show that although 1.5 mil- 
lion of these noncommercial farms were in 
operation in 1954, they accounted for only 2 
percent of the total agricultural output. 

Thus the reduction in farms has been 
pretty much confined to small, low-income 
units. 

While these farms have been disappear- 
ing, the land has seldom been taken out 
of production. Instead it has generally been 
bought by larger operators and put to more 
efficient use. 

This is borne out by a breakdown of sales 
volume from 1950 to 1954. This breakdown 
shows that the number of farms with sales 
of $25,000 or more increased by 30 percent, 
and those with sales of $10,000 to $24,999 in- 
creased by 18 percent. 

And while they made up only 12 percent 
of the total number of farms, these two 
classes were responsible for 58 percent of the 
total value of farm products sold in 1954. 

These figures would indicate that eliminat- 
ing the small farmer is not likely to solve the 
problem of farm surpluses. ; 
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Speech of Hon. E. L. (Tic) Forrester, of 
Georgia, Before the Joint Session of the 
General Assembly of Georgia, February 
6, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following address by the 
distinguished and able gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ForrEsTER] is characteristic 
of his courage, forthrightness and love of 
country: 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, distinguished 
Members of the great State of Georgia’s 
House and Senate, all of whom I am humbly 
but profoundly grateful that I can address 
as my friends and proudly mean it, your 
gracious invitation to me, to leave my duties 
in Washington and speak to you at this 
joint session, will always be to me one of 
the most inspiring events of my life. 

This is a privilege that has exceeded my 
most cherished ambitions. No man could 
possibly be so vain as to expect to merit such 
an honor. That you should have honored 
me with the invitation to address you is a 
compliment far beyond my deserts or capac- 
ity, and I can only conclude that invitation 
came because of your tremendous generosity 
and your personal friendship. The resolu- 
tion extending this invitation to me, signed 
by your president, your speaker, your secre- 
tary, and your clerk, bearing the seal of 
our magnificent and enduring State of Geor- 
gia, is now being suitably framed, and it will 
hang in my Office as a constant reminder to 
me that I am daily entrusted with the high 
responsibility and privilege of representing 
the heart beats and the heart throbs of the 
people of our State. 

Believe me, my friends, I will read again 
and again the statements in that resolution, 
that I have aggressively fought those who 
would destroy our country, that I had be- 
come a respected leader of the forces com- 
bating communism, and that I have been 
a champion of democracy and a courageous 
defender of the viewpoint of the South and 
the State I represent. I will particularly 
note that language: “he has been,” with the 
determination that, God being my helper, I 
will try to be with all my heart and soul the 
kind of servant that you and the good people 
of Georgia so richly deserve. 

It will be a daily reminder to me of the 
rich heritage which is mine in that I am 
born where you were born, blood of your 
blood, flesh of your flesh, and that I must 
stand as you have so gloriously stood for 
the things that have made this Nation 
great. It will renew my determination to 
fight zealously for the principles you have 
so grandly declared to all of this world in 


your. official pronouncements, and in every 


act and action. The éntire Georgia dele- 
gation in Congress deeply appreciates your 
patriotism and your endeavors, and I bring 
to you today the felicitations and the best 
wishes of every member of that group. 

Your imvitation is a one, 
Knowing you as I do, I am certain that you 
invited me here for the purpose that I dis- 
cuss with you the staggering problems con- 
fronting the human race today, and that I 
do tt boldly and without equivocation. I 
would have it no other way. . 

Upon that premise, I declare to you that 
in these dark days, when everything is strife 
and confusion and the whole world is topsy- 
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turvy, this generation must face now 
out flinching these all-important Questions: 

1. Will the human race be wiped out) 

2. Wili the lights of civilization go out? 

3. Will Christianity fade from human 
hearts? 

4. Will constitutional government be com: 
pletely destroyed? 
5. Will the genius of this Government, the 
rights of the sovereign States under ¢ fe. 

publican form of government be desi 

6. Will there be an amalgamation of the 
races? e 

I digress here to say that in the past 
maybe many well-thinking Christian 
have doubted that this question confronts 
us. I concede that it was hard to believe, 
None of us have any quarrel whatsoever | 
with any honest person ‘diligently 
to discover the truth, insisting that evidence 
‘be submitted to support that statement, ] 
have been patient with those people, ang 
you have been -patient. I cannot refrain — 
from saying now that my patience hag bee, 
exhausted. More than ample evidence has 
been made available to demonstrate this 
truth than the hardened skeptic, but hones 
skeptic, should require. 

Today the singing of Old Black Joe as writ 
ten is taboo. Uncle Remus and the Tar 
which came from the brain and heart of that 
immortal Georgian, Joel Chandler Harris, has 
been removed from the bookshelves. Stephen 
Foster’s Swanee River and Old Black de 
must be altered in content before going out 
on God’s ether waves. The moving picture, 
Island in the Sun and The Edge of the City, 
are so utterly convincing that any person 
should read, as he runs, the signs of thes 
unfortunate times. ; 

The United Nations Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration on Human Rights should, 
and will, convince any honest person that 
the forces of amalgamation are on the march, 
The money-spending spree the United Na 
tions is now engaged in, with money mostly 
gathered from the taxpayers of the United 
States, to prove that all races are equal and 
that there are no biological differences what- 
ever, and its declarations legalizing mixed 
marriages, conclusively proves that this que 
tion confronts us. The experiences in th 
Nation’s Capital, the guinea pig for social e- 
periments, should cause the blind to see. 

Today, any white women walking the 
streets of Washington at night is exposed t 
the real danger of losing her life, or suffering 
sexual assault, or both. This day, in the Ne 
tion’s Capital, white women sit and cringe 
in their apartments or homes, with window 
barred, doors locked and chained, 
they will be murdered, sexually 
robbed, and beaten by gangs of other races. 

The Chief of Police; who is a good one, fins 
it. impossible to cope with them because it 
bas now come to the point where it takes# 
genius to. remain in jail, for only a genius 
conceal his imprisonment from the United 
States Supreme Court, the Court that ha 
in recent pronouncements stripped the meek 
and law-abiding citizen of every vestige f 
protection against those fiendish wolves who 
well know and understand that a complet 
eloak of security has been thrown around 
them. Yes, our patience has been ¢ f 
Surely, any of.our skeptics now know about 
the breakdown of law and order in New York, 
the civil-rights capital of the United States 
and, in Brooklyn, and understand that tt 
favorite indoor sport in the Brooklyn : 
ts the rape of 13- and 14-year-old whit? 










































have more sense than to do such 4 
This unfortunate situation is a : 
to Mayor Wagner, Governor Harriman, 
others you know. " , those 

have read the lament of Police Chief 
Los Angeles, which I quote: “We have 
control of the crime problem in Los 
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efficient police officer well knows and 
eeeeeends that this question is real; 
otherwise, he would not be asking for legis- 
jation that would permit him to save Los 
Angeles from this unholy problem. 
I say to the skeptics in Georgia now, in 
the identical language that northern news- 
rs attribute to Gov. Marvin Griffin, “We 
aint going to have it here.” Shakespeare 
may not have approved that quotation, but 
it is eloquent to me. That statement was 
ed in Georgia-style, and reflects the 
spirit of Georgia, and I do not think anyone 
could fail to understand its meaning. No 
one has to tell me for I know in my heért 
that every one of you has that same resolve 


_ and expects to maintain it as long as you 


ve. . 
must confess to you that I have gotten 


a little tired of some of the “do-gooders” 
sa that segregation is un-Christian. 
Our unchanging God has never condoned 
the series of offenses and outrages that in- 
tegration brings, and He never will. I em 
a little tired of some of those who are say- 
ing that God has told them that segrega- 
tion is wrong. I know, and you know, God 
does not tell one person one thing and an- 


- other person another thing. 


Some ministers say that segregation is 
wrong; others say that segregation was or- 
dained by our Creator. I accuse no one of 
insincerity, but I vigorously assert and 
maintain that God has not given to a few 
a monopoly upon His views, and withheld 
His views to other tried and true conse- 
crated servants. 

Such contentions remind me of a story, 
and whether or not it is true, it is a good 
story told about an episode in the life of 
that distinguished @ivine, Bishop Candler. 
The story is that on one occasion, a min- 
ister went to the bishop and said: “Bishop, 
I talked to the Lord last night and he told 
me to tell you that you had not treated me 
right, that I deserve a better charge next 
year than the one I had this year.” The 
bishop said: “That is interesting. What 
time did you talk to the Lord last night?” 
The minister replied: “About 9 o'clock.” 
The bishop then said: “Well, the only ex- 
planation I have for you is that the Lord 
must have changed His mind, for I talked 
to the Lord about 10 o’clock last night, and 
He told me you were lucky to have any kind 
of charge at all.” 

Seriously, I say to these “‘do-gooders”’ to re- 
ber Little Rock. Little Rock will remain 
ugh the ages as an imperishable monu- 

ment to the law of brute force; also, a monu- 
ment to the will of a people who could not 
be broken by paratroopers or bayonets. Yet, 
Little Rock also stands out as a monument to 
the appalling realization of what division can 
do to a proud city. The editorials of one 
Harry Ashmore, the rantings of an integra- 
tionist mayor, the attitudes of public officials 
to the effect that a little integration would 
not do any harm, are the ones that the blame 
is upon, because they are the ones that 


caused the radical left-wing organizations 


and the NAACP to believe that they could 
move in with impunity. They are the ones 
Whose conduct inspired the decision of the 
Dakota judge, and they must share the 
blame, along with the President, for the pres- 
ence of troops in Little Rock and the turmoil 
that ensued. 
I wonder if anyone can doubt the fairness 
of these statements? Now, the chips are 
and those causing this division can 
only do so knowingly and with complete un- 
ing of what division will mean in 
our State. I say to them, and you say to 
ba we do not intend to violate a single 
Se cones edict of the United States 
urt, no matter how wrong it be, 
but nevertheless, they may as well stop their 


mt because “We ain’t going to have it 
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They can deliberately make it hard for us, 
but they cannot alter our resolve and de- 
termination. We will do whatever it takes to 
prevent this and we will do it within the law. 
We will close every school in Georgia before 
it shall come to . There is no necessity 
for another Little and there will not be 
if our ranks are undivided. Little Rock is not 
a circumstance to what can occur in Georgia 
if these wild-eyed left-wing._groups demand 
that it shall be. 

We are not confronted only with that prob- 
lem which I digressed to discuss, but with 
the other problems I have stated. We have 
@ stupendous work to do and it must be done 
right. This is the time for undiluted states- 
manship, completely divorced from politics. 
The personal equation must be forgotten. 

It is evident to me and God knows I hope 
and somehow believe that it is becoming 
clearer to the majority of the people of the 
United States that had it not been for the 
social revolution carried on so feverishly for 
the past 3 years by our President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and entirely too many Democrats and 
Republicans, all urged and spurred on by 
left-wing minority groups, many of whom 
cannot be trusted when the chips are down, 
we would not have found ourselves in our 
present position where a Godless nation has 
outstripped us in the development of 
weapons which could mean the end of civili- 
zation, indeed, the destruction of the human 
race. Had those people used those 3 years 
for the lofty purpose of preserving the human 
race and worked as feverishly toward that 
laudable end as they have fought for 
minorities, we would not find ourselves in 
this unfortunate situation. 

I do not mean to tell you that we are de- 
fenseless. I do not think that we are. I do 
mean to tell you that we are behind, and that 
anyone should know that we must be ahead 
and remain ahead if we are to preserve civili- 
zation and Christianity on the face of this 
earth. I mean to tell you that we must 
build, and build speedily, satellites, missiles, 
planes, submarines, and other death-dealing 
instruments far more capable of destruction 
than anything Russia can produce. Further, 
we must continue to do these things for a 
long time and until the people behind the 
Iron Curtain realize the futility of war, and 
sue for peace. 

Anyone advocating an all-out war now is a 
menace to this world. The only hope for 
avoiding war, and the destruction of hu- 
manity, is that we be stronger and more 
capable at all times. Ludicrous as it may 
seem to some, it is now a fact that the one 
nation which controls the moon and the 
planets will rule this world. We are behind 
in this race, but we must win this race. A 
second-best military is like a second-best 
poker hand. The second-best just cannot 
win. This is a fight, my friends, to the finish. 
It is going to cost a lot of money, but it is 
one that money alone cannot win. We need 
to forget the idea that we can go to the bat- 

tlefront in Cadillacs, or under the slogan 
“Business as usual.” This fight is going to 
be won by those who are willing to give the 
noblest part of their natures, and who are 
not only willing to die for our principles, 
but to do the harder thing—live for our prin- 
ciples. Liberty simply will not consort with 
a@ coward, a weakling, or the fainthearted. 

Maybe it was too much to expect, but when 
the President talked to us a short time ago 
on security, immediately after the launching 
of sputnik, I was hoping in my heart that 
our President would suggest that this social 
revolution, which is destroying the unity of 
our country, be called off. Yes, I had hoped 
that he would issue a challenge to that effect 
so that the people could have the opportunity 
of determining those who could be trusted 
when the chips are down. You and I would 
welcome that challenge, and we would accept 
that challenge. It would be wholesome for 
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America to have the opportunity of finding 
out whether these minority groups, who ask 
for so much and give so little, are willing to 
prove their loyalty and devotion to consti- 
tutional government. 

The President did not issue that challenge. 
Unfortunately, the same day he talked to the 
American people, he announced his appoint- 
ment of the members of the Civil Rights 
Commission. It was a bad Commission which 
he set up. It could have been worse. I have 
the idea that sputnik caused it to be no 
worse. I concede that it could have been 
worse, because he could have appointed Elea- 
nor, he could have appointed Averill Harri- 
man, who is antiwhite; perhaps he would 
have appointed Vice President Nixon except 
for the fact that Nixon was busily engaged 
traveling over Africa and working with Mar- 
tin Luther King, on Operation Dixie. The 
story is told in Washington that after Vice 
President Nixon returned from one of his 
African trips he appeared at a baseball game 
and was taken out to greet the umpires and 
players; that he. was first met by a white 
umpire, the Vice President extended his 
hand, and forgetful of his surroundings, 
looked at the umpire with amazement and 
was heard to say: “You're Mr. Livingston, I 
presume.” 

This Civil Rights Commission will soon 
start stirring up the strife it was created for. 
I know this civil-rights legislation. I know 
it as well as any man in the United States. 
I know it as well as Herbert Brownell, and I 
know it better than President Eisenhower 
will ever know it. If I did not know it, I 
would have failed you and would have failed 
the people I represent, and I would have 
failed the white race. 

I was the only member of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary from Georgia, and 
as such I had the sacred duty of knowing 
that legislation and fighting that legislation 
every step of the way. If I fell down on 
the job in any respect, recognition of that 
fact would be the deepest regret of my life. 
As a member of Subcommittee No. 2 of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
only southerner on that subcommittee of 
seven, I was able to hold that iniquitous 
legislation throughout the session of 1955 
and until April 9, 1956. The full committee, 
on which there were seven other southerners, 
was able to keep it off the floor until July 
18, 1956. It passed the House on July 24, 
1956, after having been riddled with amend- 
ments, and was sent to the Senate 4 days 
before adjournment. 

In 1957, commencing when Congress con- 
vened, a determined fight was made to bring 
that bill out of committee. Chairman CELLER 
and ranking minority member, KeEaTINGc, said 
the bill would go through like a dose of 
croton oil, and be passed on February 15. 
Congressman CELLER would not let me sit 
as a member of the subcommittee in 1957, 
but he could not prevent me from fighting 
it just the same. We demanded public hear- 
ings and we got public hearings. 

I called the Governor of our State and 
asked him to send me Eugene Cook and 
Charlie Bloch to testify before that com- 
mittee. He sent them, they came, they did 
a masterful job. Time will not permit me 
to enumerate what they did, but as a result 
of their work and as a result of Georgia re- 
sponding to my call, the backbones of other 
southern governors and attorneys general 
were stiffened, and they came to Washington 
in numbers that the opposition did not 
dream would come. 

As a result that bill was amended in at 
least 7 important particulars before it reached 
the floor only 4 days earlier in 1957 than it 
did in 1956. Our fight was organized every 
step of the way. I was the leader of that 
fight in the committee, Congressman Howarp 
SMITH was the general on the floor, Con- 
gressman JAMES Davis, of Stone Mountain, 
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Ga., was our parliamentarian. We were fi- 
nally whipped, but that fight proved to me 
that Lee’s army was as good as it ever was, 
We suffer simply because of lack of numbers. 
Our heads were bruised, but they remain 
unbowed. 

Sometimes you cannot measure results in 
the heat of the day. I am inclined to be- 
lieve now that our success exceeded our ex- 
pectations. Veritably, I believe that on the 
national level this social revolution has 
reached its crest and can only go downhill. 
Many of the boys who so enthusiastically 
supported that legislation are now giving the 
appearance of having been thoroughly chas- 
tened. The truth seems to have sunk into 
them that they did not pick up any votes by 
doing this un-American thing. That is 
something that you and I could have told 
them, and I did tell them, but this is a prob- 
lem that some people simply have to experi- 
ence personally in order to understand. 

As a matter of fact, I am a little tired and 
disgusted over the prattling of so many of 
our leaders to the effect that the Negro has 
caused all of this trouble. I never will agree 
that a handful of Negroes has turned this 
world upside down. Further, I have never 
convinced myself that the rank and file of 
the Negro race has any desire to do so. To 
attribute to the Negroes all of the blame for 
this strife and confusion would be ad-nit- 
ting that they possess political acumen and 
intelligence that the facts do not warrant. 
The NAACP is not a Negro organization and 
never has been. It has had three presi- 
dents—all of whom had white skin. Itis an 
interracial movement, and the board of di- 
rectors is about evenly divided. Eleanor is 
an honorary member. So is Dick Nrxon. 

You ask me, naturally, who did stir up this 
trouble in our land? That is a good ques- 
tion and I can tell you. It was not stirred 
up by the Yankees, and this is not a battle 
between the Yankee and the Rebel, or the 
North and the South. Many would have 
you think that it is. Thank God there are 
millions of unreconstructed Yankees who be- 
lieve in constitutional government and want 
to have the privilege of preserving our repub- 
lican form of government. The Yankees are 
on our side in numbers so large it is hard to 
envision. There are millions more we can 
win, when we discharge our duty to carry the 
facts to them and extend the welcome hand 
of friendship in recognition of our common 
destiny. To that end we must unceasingly 
work. 

Of amazing interest to me is the fact that 
in all of the hearings, not an agency of our 
Federal Government or the agencies of any 
of our State governments appeared and tes- 
tified in behalf of civil-rights legislation. 
The FBI did not appear. No judge of any 
court appeared. No attorney general ap- 
peared other than Herbert Brownell, and he 
appeared only on April 9, 1956, when it was 
apparent that civil-rights legislation was 
going to be passed out of subcommittee No. 2. 

It might interest you to know that when 
Brownell did appear, he had a bill hastily 
prepared, which was the worst legal garbage 
I have ever been permitted to see, and which 
was completely fashioned upon the bill 
recommended by Attorney General Tom 
Clark in 1949, which Tom Clark admitted 
was of doubtful constitutionality, but con- 
tended would be made legal by recitations 
that the legislation\ was drawn pursuant to 
the United Nations Charter. The legality 
of the civil-rights legislation is now depend- 
ent upon the United Nations Charter and the 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights. 

With the exception of Congressmen who 
were authors of civil-rights legislation, 
Herbert Brownell, and the Director of the 
FHA, who bluntly testified that while he was 
color blind, interracial housing was a bad 
financial risk for the taxpayers of the United 
States, here is the list that did appear and 
testify: 
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Chairman of the National Civil Rights 
Committee, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith, accompanied by director, Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’nai B'rith, Washington, 
D. C.; executive secretary of the NAACP, New 
York, accompanied by director of the 
Washington bureau and counsel for the *bu- 
reau; general counsel, American Jewish Con- 
gress; executive director, American Veterans’ 
Committee; secretary-treasurer, Internation- 
al Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, CIO; codirector of the fair practices 
and antidiscrimination department, UAW-— 
CIO; accompanied by national representative, 
UAW-CIO; legislative representative, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action; director, Ameri- 
can Council on Human Rights; W. Astor 
Kirk, who said he was appearing as a private 
witness, although a professor of government 
at Huston-Tillatson College, Austin, Tex.; 
Washington representative, Japanese-Ameri- 
can Citizens League; statement of the Na- 
tional Community Relations Advisory Coun- 
cil, the statement reciting that it represented 
the combined and joint views of the constitu- 
ent organizations as shown on pages 360-361 
of the hearings; also, statement by the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, National Council of 
Jewish Women, Inc.; Womens’ International 
League for Peace and Freedom; and the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

In other words, the only persons in the 
whole United States testifying in behalf of 
civil rights legislation were the above minor- 
ity groups. Now, I hope no member of any 
race or religion bruises too easily. I attack 
no one*on the basis of race, color, or creed 
per se, and I want that understood. But, I 
want it to be fully understood that I attack 
any organization, irrespective of race, color, 
or creed, where the national interest is in- 
volved. I am aware of the fact that these 
organizations do not represent the thinking 
of the great majority of the races and reli- 
gions that they claim to represent. Actually, 
I think they are misrepresenting the races 
and religions they claim to represent. I think 
any good citizen of the United States should 
be glad to know, irrespective of any racial 
ties, or religious ties, the organizations stir- 
ring up our land. If anyone resents me tell- 
ing the truth, then they are the ones who 
deserve criticism and condemnation. 

The testimony of Judge Rose, chairman of 
the civil rights committee, antidefamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, was absolutely as- 
tounding. His testimony will be found on 
pages 403-415 of the Civil Rights Hearings 
published in 1957. On pages 409-415 will 
be found my cross-examination of Judge 
Rose. Judge Rose made it crystal clear that 
he approved legislation making it a criminal 
felony offense for anyone abolishing public 
schools and substituting private schools to 
avoid integrated schools. 

The record shows that I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that Georgia was discussing 
going on a private-school system, and asking 
him if he was advocating that if the State, 
of Georgia should abolish its public-school 
system that the abolishment would come 
within this criminal statute that he advo- 
eated, and the judge made it crystal clear 
that he did. The American Jewish Commit- 
tee sent each Member of Congress a pamphlet 
entitled “The People Take the Lead” and, 
on page 631 of the American Jewish Year- 
book, 1956, volume 57, is found the state- 
ment, “We were very closely involved with 
the Supreme Court decision. Not only were 
we active, along with other organizations, in 
the filing of an amicus curae brief, but we 
contributed materially to the social theory 
upon* which the desegregation decision was 
based.” Also, “Fact- studies from 
which this theory developed would not havwe 
been made were it not for the American Jew- 
ish Committee.” 

The National Lawyers Guild, an organiza- 
tion which Mr. Brownell has termed “sub- 
versive,” testified on page 529 of said hear- 
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ings, and started that they had drafted the 
model civil-rights bill, evidently meaning the 
one that Attorney General Tom Clark sup. 
mitted in 1949, and hastily copied by Attor. 
ney General Brownell in April 1956. 

the National Lawyers Guild was the father 
of that illegitimate offspring, I do not knoy, 
I admit that the child looks exactly like it, - 

The UAW-CIO, through its codirector of 
the fair practices and antidiscrimination 
department, pages 479-510, recommended 
legislation founded in the United Nations 
Charter and Universal Declaration on Human 
Rights. On page 498 of the 1957 he 
will be found the statement by that witness 
that segregation must be stopped because 
“white dominion is dead or dying 
where in the world, not only in Africa, but 
also here in the United States of America” 

I observe now, as I did then, that witness 
will not live long enough to preside at the 
funeral of the white race. 

The secretary-treasurer, International Un. 
ion of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Work. 
ers, CIO, recommended legislation which 
would halt Federal funds to segregated 
schools, would pass an FEPC law, prohibit 
segregation in Government-assisted ho 
demonstrating that they did not mind 
trampling underfoot the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The Americans for Democratic Action, 


through John J. Gunther, advocated an anti. | 


discrimination amendment to the military 
reserve bill and to eliminate segregation and 
other forms of discrimination in housing, 
education, employment, recreation, Govern- 
ment-supported financing, the National 
Guard, and other areas of life. Also, they 
urged that all Federal contributions to such 
programs be conditionei upon such prinei- 
ples. i 

By the way—I understand that the ADA 
has blacklisted Tic ForREsTER. I appreciate 
that compliment, and I can assure you that 
Tic Forrester had blacklisted them long be 
fore they blacklisted Tic FORRESTER. 

I have barely touched the testimony of 
these various minority groups, but, they sang 
the same_songs and played the same music, 

The truth is, this agitation over civil 
rights and the destruction of the 10th 
amendment reserving all powers to the 
States not delegated to the Federal Govern 
ment is the work of the Communist Party. 
Two or three weeks ago on Mike Wallace’ 
program, John’ Gates, a Communist and 
former editor of the Daily Worker, 
credit for the civil-rights legislation in 
half of the Communist Party. 


In 1928 the- Communist Party platform 
laid down 9 planks dealing with 
races, and 8 of those planks have already 
been complied with through executive de 
crees and decisions of the United State 
Supreme Court. The plank remaining Wr 
satisfied is the one demanding the abolish 
ment of all laws prohibiting mixed mar 
riages. 
the United States Supreme Court a 
the constitutionality of those laws, and # 
sure as the sun shines the United State 
Supreme Court will accommodate 
demand. : 

The most. unfortunate decision ever tél 
dered by the United States Supreme : 
was the case of Missouri v. Holland in Wa 
That decision wrongfully held that. ‘ 
are superior to our Constitution. The Com 
munists and left-wingers danced with ## 
when that decision was announced. wie 
dent Truman’s Civil Rights Comm 
1947 reported that the United 


There is a case now pending before 





































Charter being 2 treaty, that new vistas 

opened to them in the field of civil HE 
which they had not theretofore dré 
were possible. While you and I, an 
rank and file of the American people, 
told that the United Nations Charter eR 
sented our longing for peace and W# 
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erating on the idea that the United Nations 
was @ super government, and as Secretary 
stettinius termed it, the Charter was an in- 
ternational constitution. 

We did not dream that it would be used 
to run roughshod over our Constitution, or 
that it would meddle with our internal 
affairs. We had no idea that it would be 
ysed as a basis for the enactment of civil- 
rights legislation, which even the United 
States Supreme Court had held conflicted 
with our Constitution. We of course know 
that in Oya7a Vv. California (334 U. 8.), the 
supreme Court held that a former constitu- 
tional law of California was illegal because 
it conflicted with the United Nations 


r. 

Taney, though I must hurry on, I stake 
any reputation which I might have as a law- 
yer of 30 years’ experience that there is not 
one decision of the United States Supreme 
Court that has offended our philosophies, ran 
counter to our Constitution and completely 
nst our way of life, which cannot be 
defended, provided you first admit, which I 
do not, that treaties override and are supe- 
rior to our Constitution. I hope that shocks 
you. Many lawyers have asked me why it 
was that the United States Supreme Court 
the rule of stare decisis in the school 
ease decisions. I can give you this explana- 
tion: cases holding that separate but equal 
facilities satisfied all constitutional concepts 
were decisions rendered in the Constitution 
itself. Since those decisions were. rendered, 
the Unted Nations Charter has been adopted 
and ratified by the Government of the 
United States, and if treaties override our 
Constitution, then the Supreme Court judges 
perhaps could defend an impeachment pro- 
ceeding upon the contention that there was 
no rule of stare decisis, because a treaty had 
been approved since the rendition of the 

former decisions. . 

It is my recommendation that each and 
every lawmaker in the United States and 
everyone interested in constitutional govern- 
ment secure a copy of the United Nations 
Charter and the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights. For your information, a few 
months ago I sent my check to the United 
Nations, after discovering that this spend- 
thrift Government of ours had neither of 
those documents, although it distributes free 
pamphlets on everything that the human 
mind can conceive of, including the sex life 
of flowers, asking that they send me an equal 
number of the Charters and the Universal 
Declaration on Human Rights. They sent me 
200 copies of the Charter, but advised me they 
Were indefinitely out of the Universal Dec- 
laration on Human Rights, In other 
words—I must assume they do not expect to 
print any more copies. 

I have one copy, however, and I am saving 
it for seed, and if they do not print more 
we will just have the one that I possess re- 
printed, because there is the instrument 
which explains everything and shows the 
direction this Government is traveling in. 

two instruments furnished the in- 
Spiration for the decision in the Watkins 
case which virtually destroyed the powers of 
to investigate subversive activities; 

they also will explain the decision against 
California, telling that sovereign State that it 
must withdraw its denial of the right to 
Practice law to the one that had been a 
former Communist; they explain the Steve 
Nelson case which told the sovereign State 
of Pennsylvania in effect that States rights 
Were no more, and that a State could not 
te against the overthrow of a State 
government. When you read those instru- 
ments, you can understand where the rea- 
New was obtained in,the decision telling 
York that it could not fire a Communist 

her in the public schools, for under those 

ts communism is a political phi- 

losophy and protected as such. Under those 


. 
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instruments you can begin to see the un- 
reasonable utterances enunciated in the 
Girard will case in Pennsylvania. 

Now, .we might as well shell the corn and 
we might as well understand what lies ahead 
for us. It is my considered opinion that the 
Girard will-case decision was rendered for 
the express purpose of being made applicable 
to the State of Georgia and other Southern 
States. The NAACP and other organizations 
understand that, and I am not telling them 
anything which they do not already know. 
To the Governors of Georgia, the present and 
the future, to the present leaders of the 
House and the Senate, and the future leaders, 
and to the present members of this body and 
those who come hereafter, I warn you that 
you might as well roll up your sleeves and 
bare your breasts and be at all times ready, 
willing, and able to fight. There are entirely 
too many lawyers in this joint session for 

“me to presume that I must analyze and di- 
gest the consequences of that decision to you. 
Let them threaten the denial of funds. Let 
them threaten the denial to us of the use 
of public buildings or property. They may 
put those threats into execution, but by the 
grace of God they will be the losers. In 
punishing us, they will arouse the righteous 
wrath of the good people from the four 
corners of this Nation as nothing else could 
do. 

You have been most kind to me. You 
have honored me far more than I deserve. 
I am simply a country lawyer from the little 
town of Leesburg, who is entrusted with the 
privilege of fighting for principles which our 
people love more than life itself. I have 
done, and will continue to do, and the Geor- 
gia delegation has done and will continue 
to do everything possible to try to recover 
those principles for you and bring them 
safely home. 


I thank the people of Georgia for that 
privilege; and, if you will permit me, please 
let me tell you of one little act which I was 
able to perform for you that will perhaps 
remain the high-water mark of my life. In 
the 83d Congress, Senate Joint Resolution 
44, proposing an amendment to our Consti- 
tution, was introduced by Senator BuTLer, 
of Maryland, and was passed in the Senate 
by a vote of 44 to 29. That resolution was 
advocated by the bar of the city of New 
York, a bar which I have found by experi- 
ence to be one that favors centralized gov- 
ernment and liberal theories always, and ap- 
proved by the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association. 


Under article III, section 2, paragraph 2, 
of our Constitution, it is provided that in 
all constitutional questions the Supreme 

~ Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, sub- 
ject to such exceptions and regulations as 
Congress might make. Under Senate Joint 
Resolution 44, as conceived by the bar of the 
city of New York, and approved by the 
American Bar Association as aforesaid, that 
provision was changed to read that the Su- 
preme Court would have appellate jurisdic- 
tion of all constitutional questions both law 
and fact, deleting the right of Congress to 
make exceptions and regulations. 


Strange indeed, Justice Burton and former 
Justice Owen Roberts had recommended 
that provision. Indeed,.those gentlemen re- 
ferred to the right of Congress to make ex- 
ceptions and regulations to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court as the 
Achilles heel. They recommended that the 
Supreme Court be given complete and ex- 
clusive authority on saying what the Con- 
stitution did and did not mean, free of any 
imterference from any branch of Govern- 
ment whatsoever. That resolution was 
passed favorably out of a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary; but, 
when it was brought before the full com- 
mittee, I read that iniquitous provision and 
I led the fight to defeat Senate Joint Reso- 
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lution 44; and, strangely, not a one of the 
members of the subcommittee had realized 
the danger of such provisions. We defeated 
that bill, thank God. 


Here is why I am proud and thankful. Had 
that bill passed and been adopted, the peo- 
ple of this country would have been bereft 
of any remedy whatsoever in seeking to undo 
the horrible decisions that the United States 
Supreme Court has rendered in recent years, 
and the United States Supreme Court would 
have been, as they assume themselves to be, 
complete dictators of the United States of 
America. I had the joyous privilege of retain- 
ing for the people the right to deal with that 
Court and its membership and that right 
remains, and all on earth we need to deal 
with that Court is the will on the part of the 
Congress so to do. That was worth going to 
Congress for. 

As surely as we stand in this hallowed 
place, if the Supreme Court of the United 
States has the power to write the law of the 
land, and if the President has the right to 
enforce those decisions with troops, then we 
are a dictatorship as terrifying as any exist- 
ing in foreign lands. Yet, that is the order 
of these evil days. 

Maybe some of you were surprised when I 
was bold enough to give a statement to the 
newspapers that President Eisenhower would 
send troops to Little Rock. I was not un- 
mindful of the fact that the Civil War stat- 
ute providing that the President could send 
troops to enforce civil rights had been 
stricken from the law in the Senate. I was 
thoroughly familiar with that provision and 
pointed it out in the minority report of 
which I was the author in 1956, and again in 
the minority report of 1957, and I pointed it 
out on the floor of the House in 1956. I also 
knew that when that provision was stricken 
in the Senate by a vote of 94 to nothing, that 
the left wing boys did not think that they 
had given up anything. 

I remind you again, rem@mber the law of 
brute force.. I do not think that Herbert 
Brownell sent those troops. I do not think 
that Sherman Adams did. Sitting in the 
White House is a man by the name of Max 
Rabb, who is one of the President's secre- 
taries, and who was head of one of the 
minority groups before he became adviser 
to the President on minority affairs. The 
minority groups are the boys who demanded 
that troops be sent to Little Rock. They 
are the ones who got the President’s ear, and 
I am confident that they are the ones who 
persuaded the President to do a thing that 
he had told Senator RussELL about 2 weeks 
before he could not conceive of ever doing. 

Believe me, my friends, these so-called tol- 
erant boys are the most intolerant boys this 
country has ever spawned. No; it is not the 
Negro. Down in Leesburg, Ga., there is an 
old Negro who has worked for me off and on 
for 25 or 30 years and he has as faithful a 
heart as ever beat in a human breast. He 
writes to me often. In one of his letters he 
said this to me: “Everything is all right down 
home, and the yard’s all right. You take 
care of the Yankees, and I'll take care of 
the home folks.”” While he is wrong in say- 
ing the Yankees, he knew that there were 
sinister influences somewhere and in his 
heart he wanted them corrected. 

I know of no greater privilege ever ac- 
corded to the lawmakers of this Nation. and 
to the leaders of this Nation than the privi- 
lege of preserving these things which I have 
discussed. There is no place on the globe 
more appropriate to discuss these principles 
than the spot where you and I stand, and no 
legislative body, State or Federal, can be more 
dedicated or more firm in its adherence to 
the principles upon which our Government 
is based than here. No wonder, my friends, 
it’s great to be a Georgian. 
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This Is Gore I Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, in the 
ReEcorbD, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Daily Oklahoman 
on October 6, 1957. 

I am indebted to a distinguished Ok- 
lahoman who is a close personal friend 
of mine and a former Member of this 
House, Hon. Preston E. Peden, who now 
lives in Chicago, for having called this 
article about the late United States Sen- 
ator Thomas P. Gore, of the State of 
Oklahoma, to my attention. I did not 
always agree with Senator Gore but he 
was truly a great Oklahoman and 
American; and his attainment of such 
great prominence and fame, notwith- 
standing the serious handicap of blind- 
ness, should be an inspiration to all. 

The article follows: 

[From the Daily Oklahoman of October 6, 
1957] 
Tuts Is GorE I REMEMBER 
To the Eprror: 

The dedication of a tablet and an oak 
tree to the late Senator Thomas P. Gore 
reminded me of my short acquaintance with 
one of the Nation’s great men whom future 
generations will live to honor far more than 
did his contemporaries. 

Gore had three characteristics which dis- 
tinguished him as a statesman, although 
they crippled him as politician. He had a 
towering intellect, coupled with a prodigious 
hunger for knowledge. He had convictions 
for which he lived every moment of his life 
and by which he died. It amounted to an 
absolute sense of honor. His philosophy of 
government was at once that of a frontier 
which had vanished forever and of an era 
which was too far ahead of the comprehen- 
sion of the average man to seem realistic. 
He knew that the survival of the politician 
depended upon his expertness as a Machi- 
avellian opportunist, but he was unwilling 
to pitch his career upon the tactics of the 
demagogue and the dictator. As a result, he 
could win elections only by slipping in when 
his opponents had gone to sleep. Neces- 
sarily, he spent most of his life as a member 
of the “knothole gang,” trying to get a peep 
into the political arena. 

Senator Gore was one of the stormy pet- 
rels of the World War I era. He opposed 
war with such vigor that its apologists ac- 
cused him of subversiveness and national 
disloyalty. As a result, the people of Okla- 
homa retired him from the Senate at their 
first oppounity. 

In 1930, under a coalition of the forces 
of reactionism, a general discontent result- 
ing from the crash of 1929, and numerous 
other factors, he was able to defeat the in- 
cumbent, Senator W. B. Pine, and to regain 
his lost seat in the United States Senate. 
He was a mere freshman, however, when he 
returned to Washington in 1931, which des- 
tined him to only minor committeeships. If 
my memory is correct, he became a member 
of the Committee on Insular Possessions. 
That assignment rendered him all but help- 
less, being a virtual removal. of his fangs, 
as it were. Yet, the obscurity to which his 
colleagues relegated him did not curb his 
active mind. Nor did it cool his ardor for 
attacking more important missions, looking 
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toward the day when seniority might elevate 
him to a position far more commensurate 
with his abilities than the innocuous berth 
to which his tenure then entitled him. ~ 

One of Senator Gore's favorite activities 
was to slip off from the boon seekers of the 
early 1930’s, and to secret himself in the de- 
partment of agricultural economics at the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, where he would 
spend a full day, or maybe 2 days, with the 
staff members reading to him, supplying him 
with bulletins and loading his briefcase with 
bibliographies. 

Particularly, he could come to the college 
on homecoming days, or on the days of the 
A. and M.-O. U. football games, or at other 
times, when no one else was interested in 
sitting in college professors’ offices to get 
us to read to him. 

At that time, our staff consisted of Dr. J. T. 
Sanders, now of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Dr. P. H. Stephens, now 
research director of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, at Wichita; Dr. Lippert S. Ellis, now 
dean of the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Arkansas, and myself. As the 
only rural sociologist in the group, I had 
little but a nuisance value at first. Pretty 
soon, however, Senator Gore learned to recog- 
nize me by voice, as he knew everyone else, 
being blind. On occasions when for any rea- 
son I was absent from the group he would 
call for me, which gave me a great sense of 
importance as a young man, and it implanted 
in my heart an undying appreciation for 
him. Everyone, I guess, solicits recognition. 

In those days, farm prices, farm surpluses, 
land tenure, rural education, sound money, 
sound agricultural policies, and the like were 
burning issues, as they are or should be now. 
The Senator literally reveled in every one of 
them. He was, of course, immersed in inter- 
national relationships, and in the agricul- 
tural potentials of Russia, Egypt, Argentina, 
and other competitors of the American farm- 
er. He could analyze business cycles as well 
as Wesley C. Mitchell, and he knew as much 
about Irving Fisher’s honest dollar and 
George F. Warren’s rubber dollar as either of 
them knew. 

The ordinary Senator would have heard of 
Gresham's law, the Malthusian doctrine of 
population, and John Stuart Mill’s Political 
Economy, but that would have been the end 
of his knowledge. Senator Gore knew how 
to analyze and attack crucial economic the- 
ories with the vigor of a new-born assistant 
professor trying out a first-year doctor of 
philosophy degree from Harvard. He de- 
lighted in demonstrating this facility and in 
having us check his expositions to see where 
he needed to reinforce his arguments, to ac- 
quire new ammunition, and to retrain his~ 
sights. 

At such employment, he would keep us 
all day. His secretary-chauffeur would 
sneak him a lunch in a paper bag, either 
procured from a restaurant or brought from 
home. While we were out at lunch he 
would. sit in one of our offices, eat sand- 
wiches and pickles, and think over what we 
had discussed during the forenoon, and 
would be ready to start all over again at 
the first moment when he had a critic. 
He declined to go with us to lunch, except 
rarely, because it might reveal his where- 
abouts and it consumed time which he 
wished to use in study and meditation. 
Once we were able to lure him, at night, to 
have dinner with our social science faculty 
club, at which time he talked before the 
group on the history of inflation and de- 
fiation of money. 

On one occasion, in early August 1931, .I 
believe it was, when the Farm Home Con- 
gress was being held on our campus, Dr. 
Sanders had asked the staff to prepare an 
afternoon’s program treating various social 
and economic aspects of farm problems, in 
the hope that the farmers would storm the 
auditorium of the dairy building, like so 
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many ants in a rotten stump, to hear oy 
learned analyses of these vital questions, 

When the time came for the program, # 
was a wretchedly hot afternoon. We who 
were to display our erudition were 
with out papers in hand. Shortly, we 
steps coming up to’ the third floor, 
proved to be those of Senator Gore and his 
“man Friday” who was very essential to his 
getting around. We waited a while 
and H. J. Denton, then executive 
of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers Associa. 
tion, joined us. After a further wait, w 
saw that our audience had arrived. We were 
at a loss, having prepared our talks’ as if tg 
revolutionize Oklahoma agriculture for aj 
time to come, only to find ourselves with g 
blind Senator, his chauffeur, a man whom 
we considered as one of the family and oy 
own staff as an audience. 

Senator Gore had the solution. He said, 
“Boys, I have driven 200 miles and hays 
walked up these 3 flights of steps to hea 
these discussions and I want to hear them, 
It does not matter to me that no one él 
came.” Needless to say, we gave the talks, 
and we had a whopping good time, because 
the Senator’s nimble wit, his sharp 
and his consuming curiosity kept him on 
the offensive all the time while we were o 
the defensive. Very soon, we were wholly 
unconscious of the enormous room in which 
we had asse ed. Senator Gore seemed 
to fill any room he occupied. 

Yet, it was these same virtues that led 
Senator Gore to the political precipice and 
pushed him over the ledge. His conviction 
were so strong that he could not see issues 
which they did not comprehend. His om 
intellect was so keen that he could not real 
ize that foolishness to him was perplexingly 
profound to the average man. His knowl 
edge was so great that he could not under 
stand that he did not live in the world of 
the 1930's, with its New Dealers, its crackpot, 
and its disillusioned heretics. 

As a result, when it was necessary for him 
either to run for reelection in 1936 or 
quit, when he felt that he had only begun 
to fight, Senator Gore announced a plat 
form of three phrases, totaling only 10 words, 
“Less government in business, lower taxé, 
and no more wars.” No one could persuade 
him that such a platform would defeat him 
He did not care if it did, because he believed 
in his position, and he,preferred defeat with 
honor rather than victory with compromiss, 
Those of us who had been his sources of 
information during his term of office simply 
did not see him during his campaign, whet 
he went out on his own and waged his 
battle on terms of his own liking. Hem 
a weak third in the first primary. That ws 
his last contest at the polls. 

At no time during the 6 years of Senator 
Gore’s term, when he virtually lived on the 
A. and M. campus, at least as much as poe 
sible, did he ever ask one political favor f 
us. Nor did he ask for anything which ¥) 
could not have given his deadliest 
as freely as we gave it to him. He new 
asked for political advice. He never rea 
of us how the reeds were blowing. Hem 
hinted that he would like to know whetht 
or not we had voted for him or had indorsed 
his ideas. He came to us for factual Kn0¥ 
edge alone. He seemed to have no ax WS 
ever to grind at our expense, but only ® 
regard us as an agency of education, @ 
which he came to us. 

It was no small compliment that a man 
some 60 years of age, a man learned in i 



















































































































law, a man experienced in the battles of # 
political arena, and a man whose voice might 
have moved the destiny of empires, would 
turn to a group of,fresh-water college Pt 
fessors, most of whom had barely F dust 
years of age, for factual guidance in mae 
profoundly affecting the economic in 
cial life of the Nation. Yet that was sem 
Gore. 
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the brief 6 years of my contacts with 
tor Gore, it was impossible to gain much 


In 


ae than an anecodotal knowledge of the 


_ There are many other people who 
knew him in his intimate and personal life. 
still others knew him thoroughly as a states- 
man. Perhaps there are still alive some 
Je who knew him during his Woodrow 
wilson years. It would be a credit to all 
Oklahoma if those people would record their 
knowledge and their interpretations of that 
remarkable man before it is too late. What- 
ever one may think of Senator Gore's views 
no one can deny that he fought like a man, 
that he died like a great soldier, and that he 
poth lived and died in the hope that his 
having lived had made the world a little bet- 
ter place in which others might live for cen- 
turies still unborn. 

Sincerely yours, 
Otis Durant DUNCAN. 





The Runaway Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, surely 
by now all fairminded and thoughtful 
citizens of our great common country 
must be sincerely disturbed over the ac- 
tion of the present Supreme Court. 

Surely by now it must be manifest to 
all that the decisions of that body are 
deplored by Americans north, east, and 
west as well as the conservative South. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out in 
the past, the far-reaching decisions of 
this so-called liberal Court affect the 
people of all sections. Veritably the 
chickens are coming home to roost. 

Today, as a result of some of these 
decisions, murderers, rapists and robbers 
are boldly walking the streets of Wash- 
ington and other great centers of pop- 
ulation, with no doubt a feeling of secu- 
rity and license. 

The Mallory decision is in point. 

Mr. Speaker, this recent decision, con- 

to all precedent, has caused direc- 
tors of citizens crime commissions to 
demand that Congress, which has the 
authority to reverse this decision, take 
some immediate action. 

IT submit herewith an article by 
Miriam Ottenberg which appeared in 
yesterday’s, February 16, Washington 
Star With the hope that it will not only 
enlighten the Congress, but spur our 
Committees on the Judiciary in both 
Houses of the Congress to some speedy 
and much-needed action. 

I am introducing a bill tomorrow 
Which would clear this as well as other 
action of this runway Court. The 

follows: 
ASSOCIATIONS FIGHT MALLORY RULE— 
LEGISLATION To LESSEN SUPREME 
Court Decision IMPACT 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 


five of citizens’ crime commissions in 
cities last night threw their support be- 
legislaton to lessen the impact of the 
Supreme Court’s Mallory decision. ; 
All ‘of them emphasized the restrictions 


the decision puts on proper law enforce 
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ment. They expressed fear that the decision 
might spread to the State courts. And they 
urged congressional clarification. 

The Mallory decision barred a confession in 
a@ rape trial because, the Court ruled, the de- 
fendant was held too long between arrest and 
an appearance before a committing magis- 
trate. 

Responding to a Star poll of opinion in 
different parts of the country, the directors 
were unanimous in expressing their concern 
that the decision—if, as, and when applied 
in their communities—would block otherwise 
successful prosecutions. 

The statements came from Dwight S. 
Strong, president of the National Association 
of Citizens’ Crime Commissions and executive 
secretary of the New England Citizens Crime 
Commission; Aaron M. Kohn, managing di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Crime Commis- 
sion of New Orleans; Virgil M. Peterson, oper- 
ating director of the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion, and Maurice W. Corcoran, managing 
director of the Wichita Crime Commission. 

Mr. Strong said in part: 

“There are two and a half million serious 
crimes committed in the United States every 
year and the trend is upward. At this rate, 
there are not many of us who can escape 
being the victim of some serious crime dur- 
ing our lifetime. 


- ENFORCEMENT HANDICAPPED 


“It is, therefore, of great concern to law 
abiding citizens that another obstacle has 
been placed before our law enforcement agen- 
cies. The recent Supreme Court decision 
results in the unjustifiable discharge and re- 
lease of the guilty * * * 

“There has been a tendency on the part 
of many courts throughout the country to 
exclude from evidence voluntary confessions 
made by arrested persons prior to arraign- 
ment. The effect of this tendency is to place 
serious obstacles in the way of law enforce- 
ment officials in the proper performance of 
their duties. 

“Concern for the rights of arrested per- 
sons is without a balancing concern for the 
rights, safety, and general welfare of society. 

“The National Association of Citizens Crime 
Commissions believes that the rights of the 
community can be protected without subor- 
dinating the due processes of law.” 


. CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION URGED 


“The National Association -of Citizens 
Crime Commissions supports and urges the 
Congress to pass legislation which provides 
that confessions shall not be barred as evi- 
dence in criminal cases solely on the grounds 
of a delay in arraignment.” 

Mr. Kohn, a vice president of the national 
association, declared: 

“Recent district court interpretations of 
the Supreme Court's decision in the Mallory 
case are establishing judicial precedent which 
threatens to destroy the utility of skilled in- 
terrogation, the most potent of all police 
instruments in the detection of criminals. 

“Although modern police science provides 
techniques and paraphernalia usually of sup- 
plementary value, none replaces the efficacy 
of intelligent, perceptive questioning of wit- 
nesses and suspects by competent law en- 
forcement officers. Nor is it reasonable to 
envision the development of any substitute. 

“The years since World War II have 
brought a relentiess increase in crimes 
against persons and property in the United 
States. Our ‘peace officers must-have more, 
not fewer, legal weapons with which to com- 
bat marauders against citizen rights and 
safety. 

“The law mtst not be callous to the vic- 
tims of crime, while coddling the perpe- 
trators. ~ 

“Judicial withdrawal of the traditionally 
reasonable opportunity for police to interro- 
gate criminal suspects leaves the vast ma- 
jority of our society increasingly helpless 
against the criminal minority. 
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“Urgent action by our Congress is needed 
to provide legislation to define the limits of 
the Mallory decision, protecting the basic 
constitutional rights of persons suspected of 
crime without impairment of the peace and 
security of our Nation.” 


Mr. Peterson, veteran crime fighter and 
also a vice president of the national associ- 
ation, said: 

“The Mallory decision is totally unrealistic. 
It places undue restrictions on reasonable 
and necessary law enforcement activity; it 
overemphasizes the so-called rights of per- 
sons accused or suspected of crime, at the 
expense of the rights of law-abiding inno- 
cent victims; it overlooks society’s vital stake 
in protecting itself from the depredations 
of criminals, and it erroneously assumes that 
it is more important to handcuff the police 
than the criminal.” 

Mr. Connor, also a vice president of the 
national group, said: 

“Besides affecting Federal officers in this 
area, there is always a possibility that the 
Supreme Court may extend the theory of the 
Mallory case to State officials under the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment. Also, 
most States have legal provisions for, prompt 
preliminary hearings. Therefore, State ap- 
pellate courts increasingly may feel impelled 
to follow the example of the highest court 
in the land and adopt the Mallory philoso- 
phy.” 

RIGHTS OF LAW-ABIDING 

Mr. Corcoran declared that the Mallory de- 
cision hampers law enforcement almost to 
the point of destruction and continued: 

“Eventually, the courts at all levels will 
have to balance the civil rights of the ac- 
cused with the rights of other individuals in 
society. Failure to consider the rights of 
law-abiding individuals to be free from the 
menace of the criminal minded must place 
the responsibility for the Nation’s criminal 
burden directly on the judiciary. 

“Police officers who transgress the civil 
rights of any person should be prosecuted 
under the law. The judge-made law, such 
as the Mallory decision, whereby such trans- 
gressions or alleged transgressions result in 
freeing the guilty—many times the admit- 
tedly guilty—are unreasonable, arbitrary and 
completely without the framework of the 
Constitution. 

“The Wichita Crime Commission would 
support any legislation to correct this unde- 
sirable trend.” 





Convair ICBM Program Survived Dark 
Ages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the San Diego 
(Calif.) Union of February 4, 1958: 
Convair ICBM ProcrRaAM SuRVIVED DarK AGES 


(Eprror’s Notre.—The following article is 
the third of a series on the development of 
the Convair Atlas, the first American inter- 
continental ballistic missile. The _ series, 
which will trace the Atlas from drawing 
board to a possible shot at the moon, has 
been prepared by three staff writers of The 
San Diego Union who have viewed the de- 
velopment from different points of view. 
The other articles of the series will appear 
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in daily installments of the San Diego Union 
this week.) 
(By Lester Bell) 

Paradoxically, by the time Convair’s 
MxX-774 experimental rocket rose from 
White Sands, N. Mex., Proving Ground in 
the summer of 1948, the dark ages of bal- 
listic missiles had descended over America. 

Although it was to sire the Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile, project MX-—774 
even in its moment of triumph was doomed. 
The Air Force had canceled its funds in the 
economy review of 1947. 

Missilemen call the period of 1948 to mid- 
1954 the “dark ages” because few theoretical 
studies and analyses were undertaken and 
no hardware was produced. Research and 
development funds were hard to come by. 

The Air Force, then called the Army Air 
Forces, became most actively interested in 
ballistic missiles after Germany test flew its 
V-2, or Vengeance, rocket in 1942. Hitler 
later was to launch more than 3,500 V-2’s 
against the Allies. 

At the close of World War II, American 
and Russian intelligence technicians scram- 
bled for this promising prize. Teams col- 
lected V-2 parts and data on the rocket’s 
development, tests and operation. 

Their V-2 studies disclosed a sound prin- 
ciple. True, the V—2 had a limited range of 
about 250 miles, it behaved capriciously, and 
its payload was a mere short ton. But 
American and Russian strategists envisioned 
in this erratic terror an ocean-spanning en- 
gine of destruction. 

To become an ICBM, engineers learned, 
the V-2 would have to fly at least 10 times 
farther and strike with 10 times more ac- 
curacy. Both improvements appeared be- 
yond the then primitive state of the missile 
art. 

In 1946 the Air Force sought ways to ex- 
tend the art, chiefly in propulsion, engine 
swiveling, lightweight airframes, and guid- 
ance. 

In a secret broadside to the industry, the 
armed services asked its help. Some aircraft 
firms stayed with their familiar aerodynamic 
concepts, but Convair elected the ballistic- 
* missile approach, 

Thus project MX-774 was born. The Air 
Force awarded Convair a systems-study con- 
tract amounting to $24%4 million, roughly the 
cost of an Atlas prototype today. 

Convair was to build 10 Hiroc research 
rockets with the goal of lobbing a nuclear 
warhead 5,000 miles. The program had 
barely started before the Air Force dropped 
MX-774 in 1947. However, Convair was al- 
lowed to build and fire as many rockets as 
possible with the unexpended funds. 

Convair made the first captive firing of a 
Hiroc in November 1947, and managed to 
launch three from White Sands before funds 
ran out in 1948. 

While the Dark Ages settled down upon 
American ballistic missile research, Convair 
kept the key men of MX-774, including 
Charlie Bossart, father of the Atlas. 

They eked out research, but built no hard- 
ware, by repeatedly requesting company 
funds. Management had the foresight to 
provide the money despite the postwar famine 
of military contracts. 

Meanwhile, as the art of ballistic missilery 
lay dormant, the Air Force continued to work 
with the conventional aerodynamic config- 
uration for guided missiles. These air- 
breathing missiles, in effect robot bombers, 
included such projects as the Northrop Snark 
and the North American Navaho. The lat- 
ter was canceled last July after half a billion 
dollars was spent on its development. 

The Air Force concentrated on cruise mis- 
siles because it was thought their convention- 
al configurations were the easiest and least 
expensive approach to long-range delivery of 
nuclear warheads, : 

In Air Force thinking, three factors 
weighed against the ICBM concept: The war- 
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head was still too big for the desired ex- 
plosive field, this payload had to be kept 
from burning up when it reentered the at- 
mosphere at meteoric speed, and guidance 
was not technically feasible. 

The Korean war brought increased defense 
appropriations and renewal of Air Force in- 
terest in the old MX-774 studies. But the 
Air Force thought the art still too primitive 
to make an ICBM economically and tech- 
nically feasible. 

For instance, it had been reported that the 
atomic warhead then available would have 
demanded a rocket 20-stories tall, with 3 
stages and 7 engines, each delivering 125,000 
pounds of thrust. Such a monster missile 
would have given no significant lethal in- 
crease over the manned atomic bomber, 

However, the Air Force decided on a con- 
servative advance into the ICBM field. In 
January 1951, Convair received a second 
contract, essentially a reinstatement of the 
earlier study program with some laboratory 
development work. 

Called project XM~1593, this is the Atlas 
program, America’s first ICBM undertaking. 
When it becomes operational, the 114-stage, 
3-engine, 80-foot Atlas is expected to have 
the capability of delivering a hydrogen war- 
head on a target more than 5,000 miles away 
at speeds above 17,000 miles an hour. 

Through “1952, Convair submitted pro- 
posals, including a flight program. But, ac- 
cording to later Air Force testimony before 
a Senate committee, the Atlas component 
program still called for a ‘7-engine missile 
with a 5,000-pound warhead, 





The National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter from G. Mennen 
Williams, the distinguished Governor of 
the State of Michigan, warning of the 
danger to the country and to our se- 
curity if a reduction in the National 
Guard presently proposed by the Army is 
carried out. 

Michigan is only one State, but it is 
certainly illustrative of what will happen 
in every State in the Union to one of the 
most vital civilian components of our 
armed services. In this time of danger 
and in a period when Russia has tre- 
mendous numbers of troops available, 
preservation of a maximum number of 
citizen soldiers in a ready status is not 
only desirable but dbsolutely necessary. 

The letter is as follows: 

Hon. JouHn D. DINGELL, 
United States Representative, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoHN: Maj. Gen. George C. Moran, 
the adjutant general of Michigan, recently 
advised me of reported plans to reduce the 
strength and the number of units of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States and of the 
potential effects such plans might have upon 
the Michigan National Guard. 

Congress already has received the Presi- 
dent’s message on the budget for fiscal year 
1959, a budget calling for reduction of the 
authorized strength and men. This is on 
top of a forced reduction from a peak 
strength of 435,000 officers and men reached 
last May. 
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In addition, the Army reportedly ig gop. 
sidering plans to reduce the number of unjt, 
in the Army National Guard by approxi. 
mately 20 percent. 

If carried out, both of these plans coyg 
have a serious effect upon the Michigan Na. 
tional Guard. Any cut in the budgete | 
strength of the Army National Guard would 
require a corresponding cut in the 119% 
officers and men currently serving in the 
Army National Guard of this State. 
more disastrous would be a reduction in the 
number of Army National Guard units 
allotted to Michigan. If the Army Plan goes 
through, it is possible that Michigan coyg 
lose its 46th Infantry Division and/or gome 
of its nondivisional units. A reduction in the 
number of allotted units could force Michi. 
gan into closing many of its armories, Be. 
sides denying the opportunity for 
training at home to many young men, this 
would in some cases remove from the aregs 
concerned a strong segment of the 
of the community. This action would dig 
mean a reduction in the military forces 
available for internal security and for relief 
in time of disaster. 

Both plans, it seems to me, would be, 
waste of many millions of dollars which both 
Federal and State Governments have spent 
during the past 10 years to raise and support 
a strong National Guard. r 

It is entirely possible that both the cut in 
budgeted strength and the proposed reduc 
tion in the number of units are new features 
ot the sometimes dormant but never forgot. 
ten campaign of certain officials in the De. | 
partment of Defense to eliminate the Na 
tional Guard and to replace it with a Federal s 



































































force entirely subservient to control froma cow 
national level. Carried to their ultimate con Nx 
clusion, these plans could be considered an nes 
attack upon the sovereignty of the States, ing 

Neither General Moran nor I, nor, I am my 
certain, similar officials of the States and Te- 
ritories have been approached by the De ma 
partment of Defense or the Department o = 


the Army in connection with these plans 
reduce the Army National Guard. Naturally W 
we are the ones most vitally concerned in any 
proposed reduction in strength and in th 
number of units. It 

You will join me, I trust, in resisting to th 


num 
utmost these and any other efforts to redut wa, 
the strength, the number of units, and of 0 


fectiveness of the National Guard. In jouw Ey 


position you can do much to prevent thet plors 
reported plans from being carried out, alrea 
Sincerely, As 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, - was ¢ 













Fitness Council Should Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F..EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, 
Digby, the former sports editor of 
New Orleans Item and now the 
tive director of the Sugar Bowl 14 
Orleans, has long been ; 
of the leading sports authorities’ 
America. ar 

Since he retired from active 
porting to head the Sugar Bowl ace? 
ties he has kept his fingers on his 0 
writer to turn out a weekly columm: 
Catholic Action in New Orleans. * 
influence has not dimmed with hs* 
tirement from the daily newspaper ™ 
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what Fred Digby has to.say or write car- 
ries with it the impact of an accepted 
sports authority who earned his reputa- 
tion on sports comments covering more 
¢han a quarter of a century. 

te pertinent at the moment Fred 
Digby has turned out a most provocative 
column. I well recall when the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Physical Fitness 
was originally organized. It came prior 
to his first major illness, the heart at- 
tack suffered at Denver. During the or- 
ganization of the committee I thought it 
was significant that no representative of 
the athletic clubs of America was in- 
cluded on the list of members, although 


Irwin Poche, the then national presi- - 


dent and athletic director of the New 
Orleans Athletic Club, was available and 
desirous of contributing his efforts based 
on years of experience. He still stands 
ready to make his contribution but ap- 
parently this is a committee of words 
and not action and valuable experience, 
such as Irwin Poche possesses and would 
be able to contribute, is allowed to be 


wasted. 
Here is what Fred Digby has to say 
and say well: 
FROM THE Sipe LINEs 
(By Fred Digby) 
FITNESS COUNCIL SHOULD ACT 


Speaking at the 35th annual football 
coaches’ convention, Vice President RicHarp 
Nixon appealed for support of the Youth Fit- 
ness Council's call for correcting the alarm- 
ing decline in physical fitness of the Nation’s 

uth 


“Each of you can be a leader in your com- 
munity in setting up a program that will 
give our youth the physical training it re- 
= to keep our Nation strong,” said Mr. 

IN, ; 


We were disappointed in Mr. Nrxon’s fail- 
ure to be more realistic about the council’s 


It has been 2 years since athletic leaders; 
numbering more than 100, were invited to 
Washington for a discussion of the fitness 
of our youth, and what to do about it. 

Everyone agreed that the situation was de- 
Plorable but that was something everyone 
already knew. 

As far as we could learn, nothing concrete 
was offered in the way of a plan or organiza- 
tion to formulate a program. 

Here, 2 years later, we are still talking 
a the situation but doing nothing about 


Perhaps Mr. Nixon and the Youth Fitness 
Council thinks that talking about the prob- 
lem will result in awakening nationwide in- 

and get somebody—everybody—off 
their seat and on their feet.” 

Recently Shane McCarthy, styled as the 
executive director of the council, gave ex- 
Pression to the thinking of himself and asso- 
Clates. It’s evident from what Mr. McCarthy 
says that there still isn’t any planned pro- 
stam. This is how he was quoted in the 
‘San Francisco Chronicle: 

“Our job,” he said, “is to stimulate and 
not to command. This is not & govern- 
a directive toward mass calisthenics. 

don’t propose to buy fitness with dollars 
and this is not an agency to drain off more 
Our job is to be the direction finder, by 
local groups can come alive and use 
our great outdoors.” 
ng,” he continues, “there are wa: 
id means that cost little. Suah, ob tales 


tert local groups to think of fitness, partic- — 
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“In one large city we-spoke to the opera- 
tors of a big bus line. We convinced them 
that it would be good business to take the 
many buses that lie idle on Sundays and 
bring club or family groups into the coun- 
tryside for hiking and swimming at little 
or no cost. . 

“Most cities have the finest skating rinks 
possible—the city streets. Why not block 
off certain streets at certain times and per- 
mit the kids to skate? 

“How about the large shopping centers 
with their tremendous parking areas? 
Think of the wonderful volleyball, softball, 
bicycling, and skating competitions we could 
have on weekends when the centers are 
closed. 

“Too many youngsters now expect to be 
driven to and from anywhere, even to the 
grocery store or school, if only three blocks 
away. 

“The youngsters prefer to use their leisure 
hours by listening to records or viewing 
television instead of competing in athletics. 

“America must get off its seat and up on 
its own two feet. We must fight physical 
erosion. We are in danger, as a nation, of 
softening to death.” 

There isn’t anything new in what Mr. 
McCarthy says but we insist all that talk 
and no action isn’t going to get the job done. 

Bob Richards, the pole-vaulting parson 
and a member of the Youth Fitness Council, 
was here last week and voiced his disap- 
pointment with the council’s failure to do 
something other than talk. . 

“All we’ve done is talk about physical fit- 
ness—it’s time we do something about it.” 

What should be done? 

It appears the first step is to organize the 
Nation on a statewide basis and, from this 
beginning, set up country and parish, city 
and community groups. 

Once an organization is set up, it should 
be given a well-planned program—at least 
a@ basic program, subject to such additions 
or deletions as the State leaders think best 
for their particular areas. 

If, as Mr. McCarthy says, the Government 
does not intend to offer any financial sup- 
port, then ways and means must be devel- 
oped to carry on the program—to provide 
facilities and equipment, care and coaching. 

Messrs. Nixon, McCarTHy, et al., might as, 
well face the facts. They're talking in terms 
of a program that will cost money. 

How different is their attitude to that of 
the Russians on this and other related sub- 
jects. 

The Russian Government has built sta- 
diums and gymnasiums throughout the 
length and breadth of its vast domain, and 
we have already seen the fruit of this pro- 
gram in the great improvement in their 
Olympic Games performances. 

We probably have enough stadiums but we 
do not have enough athletic clubs or gymna- 
siums. 

Once every city in the Nation had 1 or 
more, some as many as 15 athletic clubs. 
Today there are only 3,000 such clubs. 

Dan Ferris, honorary secretary of the Na- 
tional AAU, says we need 30,000 clubs if we 
are to build a strong and solid citizenry in 
the future. 

We agree that the athletic club could play 
@ most important part in any program to 
improve the physical fitness of our youth. 

But who will build these clubs, if the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t? For many years millions 
have been poured into Federal Housing proj- 
ects in all sections of the Nation but not one 
boasts a gymnasium for the youngsters living 
in these projects. 

Some will say the high schools and colleges 
provide the necessary programs but this isn’t 
true. 


Pact is, right here in New Orleans we have 
school leaders who are actually thinking 
about curtailing football and other sports 
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programs for lack of funds. Parents—the 
people as a whole—have failed to support 
these programs because they do not realize 
their full importance. 

Apparently, it takes a war or threat of war 
to shake Americans, including our leaders, 
out of complacency. There has always been 
@ resurgence of interest in fitness when ex- 
aminations of volunteers and draftees for 
service reveal how many are physically defi- 
cient. 

The Russians shoot a sputnik into space 
and, before the first peep is heard, Congress 
gets a call from the White House to approve 
a hurriedly prepared program for schools to 
educate leaders in the field of science. 

“The Russians are moving ahead of us,” 
our leaders say in great alarm, “and we’ve 
got to catch up with them; even if we have 
to spend billions of dollars.’ 

Oo. K. But the Russians are also moving 
ahead of us in the field of physical fitness 
but does anybody say: “Lets spend a few 
million and correct conditions?” 

No. We form a Youth Fitness Council and 
talk. Just talk. 

Those who should “get off their seats and 
on their two feet” are the members of the 
Youth Fitness Council. 

And the sooner, the better. 





The Average Men’s Tribute to the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 6, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, a good 
friend of mine and many Oregonians, 
Mr. William Goold, of Lebanon, has writ- 
ten a tribute to the United Nations 
which I should like to bring to the at- 
tention of this House. Bill Goold is one 
of the most active septuagenarians I 
know. Two of his special interests are 
the U. N. and ways and means of help- 
ing elder citizens help themselves. He 
has been named to Gov. Robert Holmes’ 
committee on services to the aging: 


The plan for which United Nations stands, 
Is peace on earth, of universal span. 
The Star of Hope, the quest of centuries 
past, 
Merged into one great cavalcade, 
brotherhood of man. 


United Nations holds the future of man- 
kind. 
It’s character and faith will set the pace. 
And nations small or great will rise or fall, 
On U.N. leadership that guides the race. 


O Men of vision, men of every land, 
Arise and claim United Nations as your 
own. 
And guard its sacred walls with all your 
might, 
As knights in shining armour guard the 
throne. 


In every land and language peace means the 
same; 
The palace or the cottage sheds its glow, 
Wherever love abides and honor dwells, 
The seeds of future pear® will bloom and 
grow. j 
(Dedicated to the United Nations, in 
every land and language as the true road to 
man’s ultimate destiny; “The universal 
brotherhood of man.”) 


the 


. 
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Lawrence H. Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wauwatosa 
News-Times of Thursday, January 30, 
with respect to the service of our late 
colleague, the Honorable Lawrence H. 
Smith, of Wisconsin. 

HE DIDN'T FEAR THE Mos 


Racine, the hometown he loved, and Wis- 
consin, the State he served so well, said a 
sad farewell to Lawrence H. Smith on Sat- 
urday afternoon. As one who knew him 
as my former Congressman, as my helpful 
associate in Washington, and as a long-time 
friend, this writer would apply the Shakes- 
peare quotation: “He was a man, take him 
for all in all. I shall not look upon his like 
again.” 

“If he had been a Democrat, Larry Smith 
never would have been a New Dealer. Since 
he was a Republican, he never was a mod- 
ern Republican. For he held the supposedly 
anachronistic belief that old-fashioned re- 
publicanism is good policy today. He didn’t 
care for any shading of the term, to him 
there was only one brand of republicanism, 
and he thought it wise to follow the time- 
tested tenets that the party espoused before 
it tried to out deal the New Deal. 


He believed in America, in American free 
enterprise. He was a conservative; his oppo- 
nents called him mossback. He loved his 
country and its ways; his opponents charged 
he was an isolationist. He thought his party 
would not have gone to defeat so many times 
if it had offered the voters a clear choice be- 
tween conservatism and radicalism. Although 
many Republicans joined the “me too” 
chorus, his voice and vote remained stead- 
fast for traditional Republican principles. 

As a result, the political bosses of big 
unions, the starry-eyed editors of leftwing 
newspapers, the do-gooders, and the bleeding 
hearts turned all their efforts to sending Mr. 
Smith back from Washington. Once these 
forces led by the CIO almost succeeded, but 
little Green County and rural Walworth 
County came through with the votes to keep 
him in Congress that year. After that, effort 
to replace the Racine Congressman lost most 
of its zip. Even his foes grudgingly admired 
a man with sincere convictions and the cour- 
age to back those convictions. 


For Larry Smith believed that a man should 
be able to operate his farm or his business 
relatively free from Government control. He 
felt that for his work a man was entitled to 
reasonable profit and the right to decide how 
his own money should be spent. Larry Smith 
believed that socialism and its Red brother, 
communism, are not compatible with Ameri- 
canism. He believed in our country, its Con- 
stitution and our institutions, and he did not 
want to mortgage or impoverish them for the 
benefit of any other nation, clique, or sys- 
tem. Larry Smith was a former State com- 
mander of the American Legion; but neither 
a professional patriot nor a special pleader 
for the veteran. He felt a man’s duty was to 
serve his country; he didn*t believe it was 
his country’s duty to sustain him. Larry 
Smith believed in partisan bility; he 
put na great store by nonpartisanship or bi-. 
partisanship. By some standards, his politi- 
cal philosophy was out of date. 
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But as his life comes to an end, and we.all 


* contemplate how the voters of the First Wis- 


consin District appreciated him and kept him 
in office, some Republicans with less back- 
bone should take renewed courage from the 
life and pattern of Lawrence H. Smith, of 
Racine. 





Party Organization Contests Will Be 
Fought on April 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the third of a series of 
editorials by V.°Y. Dallman, editor of 
the Dllinois State Register, on problems 
and responsibilities of party organiza- 
tions. The article follows: 

PARTY ORGANIZATION CONTESTS WILL BE 

FOUGHT ON APRIL 8 


This series of editorials would be futile if 
voters of both parties failed to realize that 
precinct, county and State organization con- 
tests are settled, not in November, but on 
Tuesday, April 8. Patronage machines and 
bosses motivated by lust for power and 
personal profit will have their vote out in 
full force. 

They depend upon the indifference of the 
nonvoting rank and file to help them with 
the horse-and-rabbit game. They get the 
horse; the people get the rabbit, or less. 

Now let us analyze the inside workings of 
party organizations. What we say applies 
to both parties in principle, but we stress 
division in the Democratic Party of Illinois. 
We hope to remedy it. Voters have their 
opportunity April 8. 

Chicago’s Mayor Daley is the subject of 
sharp conflict. County chairmen, State cen- 
tral committeemen, some candidates, and 
others are playing hot and cold on this sub- 
ject. We admire Mayor Daley as a municipal 
official, regretting that in exercise of state- 
wide influence as Democratic Cook County 
chairman he has not consulted representa- 
tive downstaters as he should have done. 
His switch from Paschen to Austin for Gov- 
ernor last year with downstate Democrats 
given little or no voice, gave the scandal- 
ridden, badly defeated Stratton Republican 
bosses the only issue they had, and, on 
that issue they won. Well-informed Sanga- 
mon County, however, did not fall for the 
cry of the Republican “boss” against “boss- 
ism.” 

The State Register has no quarrel with 
Mayor Daley. He is a power to be reckoned 
with. The party cannot win a statewide 
contest in November without his cooperation. 
That brings us back to organization prob- 
lems and responsibilities. 

The Democratic need of the hour is to 
elect precinct committeemen, county chair- 
men and State central committeemen who 
will be responsive to principle. So with dis- 
trict legislative contests to be determined 
April 8. 

These essentials prompted creation of the 
Democratic Federation of Illinois. But the 
problem is not who shall win, but what 
shall win. It's the principle that counts. 
That’s why we consistently fight for the 
open primary. Several facts stand out at 
this moment. 


The remedy is not to conduct a vendetta 
against the Chicago mayor. Rather, the job 





+ 


is one of electing county chairmen and 
central committeemen whose advice will h, 
worth seeking, whose strength is wel] 
nized, who command the respect of the peo. 
ple, whose vigorous loyalty to d 
principles is unquestioned, and whose 
ions will carry weight in party councils, 

Is this too much to expect on the part of 
downstate Illinois, when downstate demands 
that it shall be conslulted? 

As to Mayor Daley, he is doing a fine job ay 
Democratic mayor of the Nation's 
largest city. He has contributed to 
Democratic strength. He has maintained , 
firm grip in a metropolitan area where some 
52 percent of the Illinois Democratic yote js 
cast. 

Admittedly, the party machinery has been 
left to drift in the suburban areas of Gook 
County, and admittedly the liaison with 
downstate Illinois has suffered. But the 
fact cannot be blinked that the bulk of 
Democratic strength is in Chicago proper ang 
most Democratic financial support come; 
from that areg. That’s the diagnosis of 
party weakness. 

The “cure” would seem to be the election 
of better county chairmen and State centraj 
committeemen who would make it @ first 
order of business to develop a better liaison 
and closer cooperation with the Cook Coun. 
ty organization, and whose opinions would 
carry real weight in party councils. The 


mayor of Chicago should welcome such a_ 


renovation of*the Democratic Party and 
should, it seems, extend himself more than 
hitherto in efforts to build party unity, 
More effort on his part would be fruitful. 





Srom Miami to Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following newspaper article 
which appeared in the Tulsa Tribune, 
January 30, 1958, entitled “From Miami 
to Miami.” 

FROM MIAMI TO MIAMI 


MIAMI, OKLA., January 30.—An unprett 
dented 2,000-mile trip by outboard moter 
boat from Miami, Okla., to Miami, Fia, wil 
get a ceremonial sendoff Saturday at 2 p.m 

An 18-foot Blue Star Flightliner, manufec- 
tured here, will carry a letter from Mayor 
Roy McGhee to the mayor of the 
city, along with Miami-made gifts. 

Plans call for the aluminum day cruise, 
pushed by two 35-horsepower Buccanett 
motors, to arrive February 21 coincidentally 
with opening of the Miami Internation 
Boat Show, at which it will be exhibited. 

Ted Harpool, Grand Lake dock 
and veteran boatman, will pilot the cralt 


as far as New Orleans, where he expects 


dock -February 8. He concedes he will # 
lucky to make it by that date. Virgil Potts 
of Grove, will accompany Harpool. 

The boat will be equipped with Raythe 
depth finder and Raytheon ship-to-shi 
radiotelephone, enabling the pilot to repstt 

through 


connections with commer 
asi 


February 1g ) 
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ments have been completed to make 
gexaco gasoline and oil available wherever 


er. Blue, president of the Blue Manu- 
facturing Co., said the cruise was intended 
to demonstrate that with today’s improved 
poats and motors such long-range trips are 
feasible and enjoyable. 

The Miami-to-Miami cruise will follow 
Grand River to the Arkansas and into the 

ppi at Rosedale, Ark. It includes a 
stretch of the Arkansas currently in the news 
as a result of a proposed billion-dollar sys- 
tem of dams and locks to make it commer- 
cially navigable. 

At dams along the way, the boatmen will 
be aided by trailers in leaving and reentering 
the water. 

Directors and officers of the Arkansas Basin 
Development Association, which is promoting 
the Arkansas navigation project, will attend 
a chamber of commerce kickoff luncheon 
Saturday at the Miami Hotel preceding 
launching ceremonies at Riverside Park: 

Harpool will carry food and a sleeping bag 
for emergencies, although he expects, as a 
river tourist, to spend the nights in cities 
along the route. He plans no night cruising 
unless necessary to maintain schedule. 

The pilot drew up the following tentative 
schedule for the 800-mile run to New Or- 
leans: 

Leave Miami, Okla., Saturday 2 p. m. 

Arrive Fort Smith, Ark., Sunday 12 noon. 

Arrive Russellville, Ark., Sunday 5:30 p. m. 

Arrive Little Rock, Ark., Monday 4 p. m. 

Arrive Pine Bluff, Ark., Tuesday 12 noon. 

Arrive Greenville, Miss., Tuesday 5:30 p, m. 

Arrive Vicksburg, Miss., Wednesday 5:30 


p.m. 
Arrive Natchez, Miss., Thursday 5:30 p. m. 
Arrive Baton Rouge, La., Friday 5:30 p. m. 
Arrive New Orleans Saturday 5:30 p. m. 
Florida Blue Star and Buccaneer répresent- 
atives will take charge of the boat at New 
Orleans for a 1,200-mile run, through lakes 
and intercoastal waterways, to Dinner Key at 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, once 


again we take occasion to commemorate 
with our Lithuanian-American friends a 


day of dedication in the place of what - 


be, under more auspicious circum- 

stances, a day of festivities: Lithuanian 
dence day, February 16. 

To these friends of ours this day will 


_ bea day of dedication to the past, to the 


Memory of the brave people of Lithuania 
who have remained unsubdued in spirit 
eo imprisoned by Soviet 


But even more, it should be a day of 
tion to the future. This, we in 

free world can express in a number 
of ways. In the first place, we can con- 
to share with the Lithuanian and 
peoples of the captive European 

, insofar as we are able, our faith 


- id hope in their eventual freedom. 


weapons have, it is true, added 


8 Rew dimension to 
i the ancient struggle 


tyranny. These weapons in the 
Possession of despots provide a powerful 
deterrent to the forces of freedom. But 
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over the long course of years the sword 
has never been mightier than the spirit. 
In captive Europe the human heart, the 
human will, the human mind will yet 
prevail over the might of the overlords. 

In the second place, we can promote 
the concept of a free Lithuania as part 
of a free Europe. European integration 
has been making rapid strides in the 
past few years. Our plans, our faith in 
the eventual dissolution of Soviet im- 
perialism should take into account that 
the Europe of the future should not be 
patterned too closely on prewar Europe, 
many of whose small and disunited 
states became easy preys to aggression. 
Indeed, the assembly of captive Euro- 
pean nations, in which Lithuania is rep- 
resented, has gone on record as favoring 
the integration of Eastern Europe into 
a united Europe. 

And, finally, we can strive to promote 
by every means, in our own country, in 
Europe, those human rights without 
which no man is truly free. The objec- 
tive of a free Lithuania as part of a free 
Europe must include as its most vital 
element the concept of a Europe where 
the individual is free. A powerftl and 
united Europe imbued with doctrines 
alien to the freedom of the individual, 
such as communism or fascism, would 
be a curse and not a blessing. 

May the friends of the subjugated 
Lithuanian people find ways of keeping 
alive their faith in eventual liberation; 
of contributing toward the integration 
of Europe, which could lead to peace; 
and of helping to maintain and promote 
those individual freedoms upon which 
the Atlantic community could build for 
the security and welfare of mankind. 





A Bill To Amend Section 14 (b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend sec- 
tion 14 (b) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act so as to protect the rights of 
employees and employers in industries 
affecting commerce, to enter into union 
shop agreements. 

Under the provisions of section 14 (b) 
the States are permitted to enact the 
mislabeled “right to work” laws. Un- 
fortunately, these laws give no one the 
right to a job, nor do they create jobs. 
Their effect is to ban all union security, 
through the restriction of the operation 
of free collective bargaining, and their 
goal is to put a stop to any and all im- 
provements in wages and working 
conditions. 

It has ‘been proven that the enact- 
ment of such statutes results in lower 
wages and lower living standards. The 
latest survey in the 18 States that have 
adopted such statutes indicates that the 
number of workers in those States draw- 
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ing unemployment compensation has 
jumped almost 190,000 over the figure 
for the same period last year. These 
laid-off workers in these 18 States have 
been offered no additional protection in 
the retention of their jobs, and, in fact, 
in 7 of those States unemployment com- 
pensation ratios are larger than the 
national average. 

We know from past experiencé that 
the unorganized worker is usually not in 
a position to help himself when it comes 
to negotiating satisfactory terms and 
conditions of employment. Only when 
employees joint together in an -organi- 
zation which will act as a bargaining 
agent for all the employees can they 
expect to contribute to the formulation 
of policies and decisions which affect 
their status, and their very livelihood. 

Trade unionism has made tremendous 
progress over the years in improving 
working conditions, raising wage levels 
and living standards, and in protecting 
the workers against arbitrary layoffs. 
Much has been said lately, as a result of 
the recent revelations of the McClellan 
committee, of the need for labor to clean 
house. Thatis true. However, the labor 
movement itself is aware of this great 
responsibility, and has been quick to re- 
spond to the demands that its own house 
be kept in order. The ethical practices 
committee of the AFL-CIO has called 
for full compliance wtih the codes 
adopted over a two year period and rati- 
fied by the 1957 AFL-CIO convention. 
Strict observance of such codes will en- 
able the trade union organization to re- 
main strong, and yet will protect workers 
from improper activities and corrupt 
practices within the unions. 

A fair and vigorous labor policy is a 
problem that should be of national con- 
cern. Turning such a problem over to 
the individual states could result in the 
enactment of 48 different laws, which 
of course would bring. only chaos. A na- 
tional labor policy will contribute im- 
measurably to our economy, and I be- 
lieve that the enactment of my bill would 
be a step in that direction. 

I respectfully urge the members of the 
House of Representatives to give prompt 
and very careful consideration to this 
legislation. 





Camp Drum and Morale 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Watertown 
(N. Y.) Daily Times, written by its editor 
and publisher, Mr. John B. Johnson, 
points up with devastating logic the 
present situation in our Armed Forces. 
The small use made of Camp Drum, one 
of the great Army installations in the 
country and the only one that can train 
a division in winter weather, is a glaring 
example of the ineptness that the Army 
makes of its big, expensive installations. 
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I understand the commanding general 
of the First Army, under whose com- 
mand Camp Drum operates, as well as 
the commanding general of the whole 
continental Army are ready, anxious, and 
willing to use Camp Drum, but for some 
unknown, obscure, illogical reason, the 
Pentagon to date at least has not seen 
the light. It is time they did. 


The editorial follows: 
[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times of 
February 15, 1958] 


CaMP DRUM AND MORALE 


The morale of troops, whether in the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force, is low. Primarily, 
the reason is the failure of the Department 
of Defense to implement recommendations 
of the leaders of the services who are deeply 
concerned and who at this time are being 
dangerously frustrated. 

Details of this morale problem are thor- 
oughly discussed in Newsweek for February 
17. The budget, for example, cuts the 
Army’s Ist division to such an extent that 
25 percent of all its vehicles are on blocks 
to save gas and maintenance costs. The 
Marine division at Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
receives only 6,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition for every 200 men every 3 months. 
This is equivalent to half a day’s firing. 
In the 11th Airborne Helicopter Division in 
Germany, budget restrictions are so severe 
that a hangar door runs by hand crank so 
slowly that the men have commented “By 
the time we get all those aircraft out we will 
be bombed to hell.” 

Another factor in morale is the way that 
Congress has chipped away, in the words of 
Newsweek, the traditional military privileges 
like low-cost insurance, dental care for de- 
pendents, and shopping in commissaries and 
PX’s. A master sergeant comments, “Those 
lobbies in Washington have got us where 
our dollar won't buy any more than a ci- 
vilian dollar. We don’t get equal pay with 
civilians. Give me back my commissary 
where I can buy the family’s chow at cost. 
Make me feel like something special because 
I work for Uncle.” 

The turnover of men is so fast that no one 
can be adequately trained for the compli- 
cated weapons of the Air Force, the Army, 
and the Navy. Each year the Army is losing 
enough personnel to man 21 combat divi- 
sions, the Navy enough to man all the At- 
lantic and Pacific warships, and enough 
from the Air Force to staff all of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

A good case in point in northern New 
York’s experience is the way in which gen- 
erals are confronted with all kinds of ob- 
stacles when they make recommendations 
that troops be maintained at Camp Drum 
the year around. Recently a study showed 
that the long separation of men from their 
families because of temporary duty at Camp 
Drum during the spring, summer, and fall is 
reflected in the failure of the men to reenlist. 
When a man is on temporary duty, he can- 
not take his family with him. Thus, the 
temporary assignment to Camp Drum is the 
equivalent of a long separation. Time and 
again Congressman Ki~purRN has tried to 
convince the Pentagon to utilize this Camp 
Drum military investment on a year-round 
basis. He gets a different answer each time, 
all of them in the negative. Some of the 
answers are amusing for their inconsistency. 
They all add up, however, to discouragement 
for the military who have sought in their 
quiet way to use the camp both in summer 
and winter. One never hears the reasons 
why the generals are turned down because 
their recommendations are within the mil- 
itary channels. It may, however, be as- 
sumed that they receive the same incon- 
sistent negative answers that 
KimsurN receives in his public efforts. 
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This is not to suggest that correcting the 
waste in Camp Drum will result in a better 
morale for the Army, the Navy, or the Air 
Force. However, it becomes fairly obvious 
that the negative attitude toward Camp 
Drum is a part of a general negative policy 
with respect to all the services. If pelicies 
were transformed into something positive 
and constructive with respect to the camp, 
that same policy would probably apply to 
many other problems in the Army, in the Air 
Force, and the Navy, and with their correc- 
tion morale would be boosted substantially. 





Misuse of Housekeeping Statute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement submitted to the 
House Government Information Sub- 
committee on February 11, 1958: 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 

MULTER, DEMOCRAT, OF NEW YoRK, BEFORE 

House GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOM- 

MITTEE REGARDING FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

LEGISLATION, FEBRUARY 11, 1958 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to express my 
thanks to you and to the committee for af- 
fording me the opportunity of making this 
statement in connection with the amend- 
ment of the housekeeping statute (Rev. Stat. 
161, 5 U. S. C. 22), as proposed in H. R. 2767, 
and other similar bills, now before the com- 
mittee. 

These bills, like that which I introduced, 
H. R. 3497, would add to section 161 of the 
Revised Statutes the language: “This section 
does not authorize withholding information 
from the public or limiting the availability 
of records to the public.” 

Careful study and review of section 161, 
first enacted my Congress in 1789, is most 
convincing of the fact that the Congress 
never intended to grant authority to any of 
the executive departments to withhold in- 
formation from the public (of course, I am 
not now referring to those matters which 
might affect the national defense or secu- 
rity). Nevertheless, too many of these execu- 
tive departments cite section 161 as author- 
ity for refusing information and withholding 
records both from the publi¢ and from the 
Congress. 

The proposed amendment will help put a 
stop to the misuse and the abuse of the pro- 
visions of this section. At the same time, it 
will not interfere with the proper classifica- 
tion of military secrets, nor will it in the 
slightest degree jeopardize the national 
security. 

As has been said so many times and s0 
forcefully to this committee during the 
course of its hearings on these bills, the 
original enactment of the statute in 1789 
intended it to be a housekeeping law. It is 
not the law which has caused the trouble 
but the rules and the regulations that have 
been promulgated, allegedly pursuant to the 
authority of that law, by the various execu- 
tive and administrative departments, agen- 
cies, and bureaus. 

The unfortunate part of the whole matter 
is that these rules and regulations are made 
by the lawyers in those agencies. They are 
then interpreted by those lawyers and en- 
forced by them all without any judicial re- 
view. The courts refuse to review these rules, 
the interpretation of these rules, and even 
the abuse thereof. 
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The need for the proposed amendment jg 
emphasized by the fact that the only oppo. 
sition comes from some of these department 
There is neither logic nor reason to sy 
their opposition, particularly since 
amendment of this section will not 
any other existing statute either as it ap- 
plies to the national defense and security or 
as it applies to the tax laws, or oth 

I am sure that this committee will not 
overlook the practically unanimous sy 
of this amendment by the general public ang 
the many organizations, most of them of 
national character, which support this pro- 
posed legislation. Radio, newsreel, tele 
press, and many other associations, inclyg. 
ing the American Bar Association, support | 
my position. 

In conclusion, may I congratulate the com. 
mittee and its staff for their intelligent ap. 
proach and consideration of this problem, 

Thank you again for the opportunity to 
submit this statement to you. 
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This Disability Plan Has Holes, Too ‘ 

v 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS t 

; OF N 

, re 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 0 
OF NEW JERSEY : 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES gi 
Monday, February 17, 1958 te 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, fi 
under leave to extend my remarks; I WwW 
include an interesting article by Mr, g1 
Sidney Hyman which appeared in the id 
Washington Post of February 9, 1958: “ 
TxHIs DisaBIniry PLAN Has Howes, Too x 
(By Sidney Hyman, historian and author af Pr 
The American President) ; Ne 

In recent days, Speaker Sam Raysuaw has 

put his great weight behind a procedure for 3 
deciding when a President is disabled anda de 
Vice President can act in his place. This wi 
should be good news, coming as it does after alc 
a century of talk about the subject. Still, th 
with all affectionate respect for the Speake, fe ‘2 
if the House must choose between his pro- if 
posal or none whatever, the House would be wo 
well advised to do nothing but talk about the = 
disability question for another century. 
The procedure of which RAYBURN approves th 
calls for a mixed legislative-executive disa- mas 
bility commission of eight members. They ie 


would be the Vice President, the Speaker, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
Secretary of State and the House and Senate ‘ 


majority and minority leaders. _ 

None of the first three listed would te tra 
eligible to vote on a declaration of presiden- =e 
tial disability since they themselves stand im - 


direct line of succession to the Presidency. s 
The vote would be cast by the remaining five 







members, which would insure majority col- te 
trol of the commission by the party Col ‘an 
trolling the White House. obj 
Moreover, after a finding that the Pres- 7 
dent was in fact disabled, the Vice of 2 
would take a special oath making it plait T 
that he was only acting as President until eo 
the duly elected President recovered from his firm 
disability. : 
The history of all previous efforts # In 






frame a perfect disability law is a long, Wr 
broken recital of shattered hopes. Any dis 
ability law will pay some price in 
for the elements of strength it has; in tht 
final analysis, all will depend on the 
and prudence of the ranking officials. Neve 
favored 
Pai 










theless, in its own way, the proposal 
by Rayzsuen is unique. 


It is loaded with constitutional ques 
rarely gathered in such number under 
heading of a single measure. These 
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ues have nothing to do with the doubt 
about whether the procedure contemplated 
yst stand on @ constitutional amendment 
or whether it can stand on a statute alone. 
They have everything to do however, with 
the fitness of things. Here are a few 
objections: ; . 

First. The special oath a Vice President 
would take is a needless distraction. The 
constitutional fact that a President retains 
nis office and can recover its powers and 
duties temporarily exercised by a Vice Presi- 
gent is set forth in the plain language of 
the 20th amendment, section 3. 

Second. If the Vice President, Speaker of 
the House, and President pro tempore of the 
Senate, cannot vote, why have them on the 
Commission at all? To place them there 
is to obscure the clarity of who decided 
what. More specifically, to place them there 
is to invite a disruptive case where they 
can be held responsible for a decision they 
had no power to influence; or, conversely, 
it is to invite a disruptive case where, by 
force of personality, they can affect the de- 
cision yet escape public responsibility for 
the result. 

Third. Not 1 of the 5 members who can 
vote has the political character of a na- 
tional officer responsible directly to the 
Nation as a whole. In the case of the Sec- 
retary of State, he is neither an elected 
official nor an officer recognized by the Con- 
stitution. He is merely an eXtension of the 
President's power of appointment and dele- 
gation. 

In the case of the majority and minority 
leaders, they are not public but party of- 
ficers, chosen not even by the party as a 
whole but by the Members gathered in Con- 
gress. Moreover, in the nature of their 
identity, they are generally from safe con- 
stituencies. On principle, therefore, it 
would be psychologically disturbing to vest 
these local men with power to depose a 
President whose authority is drawn from the 
Nation as a whole. 

Fourth. If the 5 voting members split 
3 to 2 on a finding of fact about the Presi- 
dent’s disability, would the Nation rest easy 
with the verdict, especially ig the split was 
along party lines? The probability is that 
the one-vote difference would weaken thé au- 
thority and lessen the prestige of a President 
if the split. was in his favor. The same 
would be true for a Vice President if the 
one vote made him acting President. 

Fifth. Who would take the lead in calling 
the commission together? The proposal does 
not say, yet the fixing of that responsibility 
would be the basis for determining whether 
the officer so charged did or did not perform 
his duty. ‘ 

Sixth. The provision for 8 members of the 
commission assumes 2 things that are con- 
trary to fact. One is that all of those offices 
are always filled. The other is that the occu- 
pants of the offices are always in Washing- 
ton, ready to act in an emergency. 

Seventh. The mere existence of a perma- 
nent-disability commission will excite de- 
mands that it start hearings about the physi- 
cal condition of the President, regardless of 
objective realities. 


wie eighth objection is the most important 


The founders of our Government laid down 
® cardinal rule whose wisdom has been af- 
firmed by the experiences of 169 years. As 
panes in the Federalist, the rule was this: 

all things touching on Executive power, 
09 especially its discretionary aspects, it is 
ar more safe that there should be a single 
oe for the jealousy and watchfulness of 
ts People than that responsibility for what 
done should be diffused and lost by being 
Pou in a multiplicity of hands. 
wowing through on this rule, it would be 
most fenen,f 8 commission to deal with that 
fateful of Executive discretionary mat- 
& case of Presidential disability, were 
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formed from Congress alone, or the execu- 
tive branch alone. But to mix the two 
branches together in a disability commis- 
sion would compound the folly. Then the 
people surely would be denied the control- 
ling power of censure since not even a single 
branch of Government would be the object 
of jealousy and watchfulness. 

The leading objections to the disability 
commission would be removed if the Vice 
President—as the Constitutional Convention 
intended—were vested by statute with the 
sole responsibility for making the declara- 
tion of presidential disability when the 
President could not declare it himself. 
Nevertheless, what would be sound enough 
in constitutional practice is made unsound 
by the practical politics of the hour since 
the present Vice President, RicHarp NIxon, 
is suspect in the eyes of the House Demo- 
cratic leadership. 

The proposed disability commission seems 
to have as its. motive a will to disarm Nixon 
in a disability finding, but the method 
chosen to do this holds a potential for grave 
trouble in other forms. Indeed, an aware- 
ness of those potential troubles may un- 
derlie the insistence of RayBurn and others 
that the disability commission can be es- 
tablished by statute alone instead of by a 
constitutional amendment. For a statute 
can be readily repealed—presumably, once 
the Nixon danger is removed—while the 
repeal of a constitutional amendment is a 
much more complex process. 





Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
First World War sounded the death knell 
of a number of autocratic empires. That 
war also ushered in a new era of inde- 
pendence and freedom for a large num- 
ber of suppressed and submerged na- 
tionalities in Europe. In that sense 
World War I, destructive and devastat- 
ing though it was, produced something 
on the credit side in the form of the 
newly formed numerous independent 
democratic states. One of these states 
was Lithuania. : 

The history of modern Lithuania goes 
back to mid-13th century. The Lith- 
uanian state came into being as an 
independent entity in the year 1253, 
more than 700 years ago. Since those 
days Lithuania’s long and turbulent his- 
tory has followed a rather uneven 
course; it has had its ups and downs. 
That history is marked by greatness and 
glory during the first few centuries, while 
misfortune and misery claim a large role 
in the lives of the Lithuanians during 
most of the last 200 years. 

During the 14th and 15th centuries 
Lithuania became one of the most power- 
ful and great states in all eastern and 
northern Europe. In the 16th century 
it was .united with Poland, under a 
Lithuanian king, and from then on the 
fate of the two countries was bound 
together. Late in the 18th century, when 
Poland lost her independence and most 
of that country was incorporated in 
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ezarist Russia, Lithuania shared the 
same fate. Then for almost a century 
and a half the stalwart and stout- 
hearted Lithuanians suffered under the 
unrelenting Russian regime, though not 
for a moment did they lose sight of the 
prime objective they had as their com- 
mon goal—the attainment of their na- 
tional political independence. 

At the end of the First World War, 
when Russia’s czarist regime was over- 
thrown, and the new Communist regime 
had not yet shown its ugly nature, the 
Lithuanians proclaimed their independ- 
ence. They set up a republic, and a 
truly democratic form of government 
was instituted which ruled the new 
state for two decades. For a score of 
years Lithuanians made significant prog- 
ress in the task of rebuilding their 
country. In reshaping their destiny the 
Lithuanians were helped by their friends 
everywhere, especially by Americans of 
Lithuanian descent. Then came the 
Second World War and Lithuania’s woes 
began to multiply. This small country 
was one of the earliest victims of that 
war. In 1940 the country was swallowed 
up by the Soviet Union. In mid-1941 
Nazi forces came, expelled the heartless 
Communists, and stayed there almost to 
the end of the war. Then the Commu- 
nists returned once more with insensate 
fury and insolence, and there they re- 
main today. No wonder the Lithuanians 
cannot celebrate this day, the 40th an- 
niversary of their Independence Day, in 
their homeland. Freedom and democ- 
racy have been stamped out there by 
their ruthless oppressors. We in this 
country by availing ourselves of the op- 
portunity presented by the observance of 
this memorable day, hope to encourage 
the idea of freedom which still burns 
brightly in the minds and hearts of all 
Lithuanians. 





Atomic Physicists Find Way Out of Atlas 
Dark Ages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr, WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the San Diego 
Union of February 5, 1958: 

Atomic PHysIcists FIND Way OvuT oFr ATLAS 
DarK AGES , 


(By Lester Bell) 


Atomic physicists in 1952-53 found the 
beacon that lighted the way out of the “dark 
ages” and put the Atlas program on:a crash 
footing. 

With their thermonuclear breakthrough, it 
became possible at least to make a warhead 
of reasonable size. Nuclear reaction by fu- 
sion instead of fission reduced the accuracy 
and guidance requirements because a miss 
by miles would still destroy a target. 

Impending advances in the arts would 
now permit actual construction to begin on 
the Atlas prototype. In mid-1953, Convair 
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Was ready with an outline of a crash program. 
A Strategic Missile Evaluation Committee, 
composed of 11 of the Nation’s top scientists, 
checked the Convair proposal. The commit- 
tee, headed by the late Dr. John von Neu- 
mann, recommended in January 1954 that 
the Air Force exploit the warhead develop- 
ment and speed upon the ICBM program, 

The recommendation was approved in 
March 1954, and 2 months later the Air 
Force gave Atlas top priority. 

The Western Development Division, now 
the Ballistic Missile Divison, was set up un- 
der Maj. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever to run the 
Air Force ICBM program. 

J.R. Dempsey moved up in the Convair or- 
ganization in Jume to head Convair’s Atlas 
program. Onetime chief of Air Force guided 
missile projects and Missile Test Center chief 
at Patrick Air Force Base, Dempsey had 
joined Convair in July 1953, as an assistant 
to T. E. Lanphier, Jr., vice president in charge 
of long-range planning. 

The end of the dark ages saw the Air Force 
and Convair sharing costs equally to build a 
$40 million Atlas plant on Kearny Mesa. 
This was a new departure in that a plant 
was being built before its product, the Atlas 
weapon system, had even been fully devel- 
oped and tested. 

While the plant was being readied for the 
Atlas, test facilities here and elsewhere were 
expanded. 

During the early fifties several veterans 
of the German V-2 rocket development were 
added to the Atlas engineering staff. Among 
them were Dr. Hans Friedrich, now an as- 
sistant chief engineer of Convair-Astronau- 
tics, proper name for the Atlas division, 
and Krafft Ehricke, assistant to the technical 
director and a world authority on space. 

A host of notable scientists served as con- 
sultants on the Atlas program. They in- 
cluded Dr. Charles L. Critchfield, who be- 
came head of Convair’s office of scientific re- 
search, Dr. Edward Teller, “father of the H- 
bomb,” and others. 

But the Russians, using their captured V-2 
rockets as a point of departure, pursued an 
ICBM development that in little more than 
a decade rocked the Western World. 

By the summer of 1955 the first Atlas en- 
gine was test fired at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif. Then in December 1956, came the first 
static test, or “hot run,” of a complete missile 
in Convair’s Sycamore Canyon site near San 
Diego. 

Then in 1957 came the disclosure that the 
reentry problem, one of the ICBM program’s 
toughest nuts to crack, had been solved. It 
was found that a blunt nose cone would 
dissipate the frictional heat enough to bring 
the warhead back into the atmosphere in one 
functional piece. 

The first attempted flight test was June 11 
at the Air Force Missile Testing Center on 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. This first Atlas climbed 
into the sky, but it was blown up when it 
lost thrust. A second attempt with similar 
results was made September 27. 

Convair engineers were not dismayed. 
They said they got 95 percent of the informa- 
tion needed at that stage of testing. 

While they were making the major changes 
for their third attempt to launch an Atlas, 
the Russians fired two ICBM’s in astonishing 
succession to orbit a pair of satellites. 

The space age had dawned with conclusive 
. proof that the Soviets had a workable ICBM. 
America looked long and searchingly at its 
own ballistic missiles. 

The Nation turned to Cape Canaveral for 
Convair’s third attempt to fire an Atlas. 
While President Eisenhower attended the 
crucial NATO summit conferences in Paris, 
Convair tried again December 17. 

This time the Atlas flew straight and true. 
Convair followed up with another successful 
launching January 10. 

Since the Atlas flew only approximately 600 
miles each time, it has the full course of 5,000 
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miles to go. It must prove its guidance 
system in future launchings. It must also 
come sizzling back from space to see if the 
reentry problem is really licked. 

Convair missilemen are confident . these 
milestones will be passed readily enough. 

“The Atlas has fewer failures than any bal- 
listic missile in the development phase,” one 
engineer said. “Maybe, it’s part luck as well 
as good design.” 





Independence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would appreciate permission to insert 
an inspiring address given Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 16 in Chicago by the Lithuanian 
consul, Petras Dauzvardis. The occasion 
was the 40th anniversary of Lithuania’s 
declaration of independence. 

As Americans we are alerted to the 
plight of Lithuania and many other 
countries who have ancient cultures and 
glorious histories of fighting for liberty 
and freedom of the individual. In my 
own lifetime it is not a comforting 
thought to reflect on the number of coun- 
tries that have been taken over by Com- 
munist Russia. During one’s span on 
earth we see many things to cause joy 
and those that cause sorrow in the hearts 
of men, women, and children. It is my 
earnest wish that soon we shall be alerted 
to the diminishing strength of the Com- 
munists and the resurgence of the free- 
dom-loving people in Lithuania and all 
the countries. The faith of these people 
in the Lord Almighty and in the dignity 
of man has enabled them to survive un- 
der the Soviet yoke but not to succumb 
to the doctrine. They have many times 
proven their vitality, strength, and cour- 
age. Such characteristics coupled with 
the ideals they hold will not be extin- 
guished long. 

The address follows: 

OBSERVANCE OF 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF DECLA- 
RATION OF INDEPENDENCE IN LITHUANIA, 
SuNDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1958 

(Statement by Petras Dauzvardis, consul of 

Lithuania, at Chicago) 

February 16 is Lithuania's “Fourth of 
July’—Independence Day. Lithuania’s his- 
tory goes back more than 1,000 years. The 
united Lithuanian kingdom, however, under 
one ruler, King Mindaugas, came into being 
in 1253” During the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries Lithuania was powerful and 
great: she checked the Tartar push west- 
ward and the Teutonic surge eastward. She 
was then like a bastion between the East 
and the West. Lithuania’s greatness began 
to wane after the death (in 1430) of Grand 
Duke Vytautas, and with the growth in 
power and aggressiveness of the duchy of 
Moscow. Because of this and for other 
causes Lithuania entered into an alliance 
with Poland, which lasted from 1569 to 1795, 
when Lithuania and Poland were partitioned 
by and among Russia, Germany, and Aus- 
tria—and almost ali of Lithuania became a 
colony within the Russian empire. This 
condition lasted for 123 years. 
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Despite the long oppression and 
tion, the Lithuanian people never surren. 
dered their spirit of freedom and constantly 
demanded liberation: each succeeding gen. 
eration of Lithuanians revolted against the 
Russian rule. Finally, in the closing 
of World War I, on February 16, 1918, the 
Council of Lithuania proclaimed the restora. 
tion of Lithuania’s independence. 

The declaration of independence was fol. 
lowed by 2 years of warfare against Com. 
munist imperialists and other invaders of 
Lithuania.” The constituent assembly con. 
vened on May 15, 1920, and proclaimed a 
republican form for the restored state of 
Lithuania. On July 12 of that year a peace 
treaty was concluded with Soviet Russia, By 
this treaty Russia renounced for all time all 
rights to Lithuania and her territory and 
recognized Lithuania as an independent and 
sovereign state. Recognition by all the 
other nations of the world followed. The 
United States recognized Lithuania as a 
sovereign state on July 28, 1922. : 

Lithuania was one of the first states to sign 
(in 1926) a nonaggression pact with the 
Soviet Union. This pact provided: 

“The Republic of Lithuania and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics mutually under. 
take to respect in all circumstances the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity and in- 
violability of each other. 

“Each of the two contracting parties un- — 
dertakes to refrain from any aggressive ag- 
tion whatsoever against the other party. _ 

“Should a conflict arise and if impossible 
to settle it in a diplomatic way, both con- 
tracting parties agree in such case to nom 
inate conciliatory commissions.” 

In addition to these treaties of peace and 
nonaggression, there was the Mutual Assist- 
ance Pact signed by Lithuania and the 
U. S. 8S. R. on October 10, 1939, which stated: 

“The realization of this treaty must not 
infringe the sovereign rights of the contract- 
ing parties, especially the structure of their 
state, their economic and social systems, mill- 
tary instruments and altogether the principle 
of monintervention of one state in the in- 
ternal affairs of the other state.” 

These treaties and pacts completely and 
solemnly provided for peaceful coexistence, 
nonaggression against one another of the 7 
contracting parties and noninterference in 
one another’s internal affairs. 

Lithuania scrupulously abided by the terms 
of the agreements and strove for peaceful co- 
existence. The Soviet Union, which is now 
proposing pacts of peaceful coexistence and 
nonaggression to the NATO nations, violated 
her pledges and solemn_undertakings: she 
seized Lithuania (in June 1940) by force and | 
locked her behind a double iron curtail; 
arrested her legal government and installed 
her own illegal puppet regime; sovietized the 
country and converted it into a Soviet colony, 
deprived the Lithuanian people of their ll 
liberty and their property, forced them into 
virtual slavery, without any choice of plac 
of residence or employment. Many thot 
sands of Lithuanians were arrested, mu 
dered and banished from their homeland @ 
Siberia and other parts of Russia. 

These aggressive, predatory and genocidal 
crimes of Soviet Russia were denounced bf 
the Lithuanian and non-Lithuanian 
officials, and organizations. The first nom 
Lithuanian condemnation was made on Julf 
23, 1940, by the United States State 
ment. Among other things, this strong 
statement said: ; ae 

“The policy of this Government is uik 
versally known. The people of the . 
States are opposed to predatory activities,” 
matter whether they are carried on by 
use of force or by the threat of force. #27 
are likewise opposed to any form of ime 
vention on the part of one state, howl: 
powerful, in the domestic concerns of 
other sovereign state, however weak. = 
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“These principles constitute the very 
foundation upon which the existing relation- 
ship between the 21 sovereign republics of 
the New World rests. The United States will 
continue to stand by these principles be- 
cause of the conviction of the American peo- 

e that unless the doctrine in which these 

neiples are inherent once again governs 
the relations between nations, the rule of 
reason, of justice, and of law—in other words, 
the basis of modern civilization itself—can- 
not be preserved.” 

These principles and this doctrine have 
been adhered to by all the free and law- 
respecting nations. No free state has recog- 
nized the fruits of Soviet aggression, the 
incorporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union. All free nations recognize Lithuania 
as @ legally existing state, occupied by for- 
eign armed force. This means that Lithu- 
ania, toegther with Latvia and Estonia, con- 
stitute an unsettled international problem 
that is unique and outstanding. It imposes 
upon the United Nations and the free world 
the duty of using their good offices to restore 
a de facto independence to these countries. 

Now is the proper time to raise the issue 
of the liberation of Lithuania and of the 
other two Baltic victims of Soviet aggression 
and injustice, The Soviet chiefs are cur- 
rently proposing pacts for peaceful coexist- 
ence and nonaggression to the NATO nations. 
Their veracity should be tested by propos- 
ing to them that they demonstrate their 
peaceful coexistence intentions by honoring 
their outstanding treaties of peace and non- 
aggression with Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia—by withdrawing their troops, police, 
agents, and colonists from those countries— 
by restoring their sovereign rights and self- 
government, of which they have been forci- 
bly deprived by the Soviet Union. 

The Lithuanian people incessantly demand 
this. In conjunction with the current ob- 
servance of the 40th anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the Republic of 
Lithuania, appropriate.appeals were made by 
representatives of Lithuania and various or- 
ganizations to various governments, includ- 
ing that of the United States, and to the 
United Nations. Lithuanian mass meetings 
in the States and all over the free world 
are behind held, and resolutions to that 
effect are being adopted, on this 40th inde- 
pendence day of Lithuania—February 16. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
— “4 following newsletters dated 

ruary 8 and February 15, 1958, sent to 
my constituents: 

WASHINGTON REPORT—FEBRUARY 8, 1958 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 





oe satellite Explorer in orbit will be fol- 


many more and quite soon, accord- 
Capitol Hill talk. Perspective has 
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States must never sell itself short, not even 
in the heat of political jo¢keying. Nor should 
we now rest on our oars. 

A bill “to establish the use of humane 
methods of slaughter of livestock as a policy 
of the United States, and for other purposes” 
seemed quite routine at the outset. Every- 
one was for it in principle, and office mail cor- 
roborated this. Floor debate quickly upset 
the equilibrium of many. We learned that 
farm organizations, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and most sects of the Jewish faith 
{though divided) were against the bill. 
Why? 

The bill empowers the Secretary of Agri- 
culture “on or before June 1958, to designate 
methods of slaughter and handling in con- 
nection with slaughter, which, with respect 
to each species of livestock, conform to the 
policy stated herein,” the policy then 
prescribes “that all animals are to be ren- 
dered insensible to pain by a single blow or 
gunshot or other means.” The policy in- 
cludes instructions to the Secretary to ‘“con- 
duct, assist and foster research, investigation 
and experimentation to develop and de- 
termine methods of slaughter with ref- 
erence to then current scientific knowledge.” 
Here then was the trouble which the Sec- 
retary and various Members were quick to 
recognize and discuss. The bill requested 
the Secretary almost immediately to require 
packers to set up humane systems and then 
study to find the best methods. It was “cart 
before horse.” In debate we quickly learned 
we were not sure what methods were hu- 
mane nor what the cost would be to pack- 
ers or to the Government in adding another 
Government bureau. Jews opposed any sys- 
tem that would violate their traditional 
method of killing, so the bill was amended 
according to their wishes, although some 
were unsure whether the Jewish sheckita 
was indeed a humane system. Other mem- 
bers held that poultry should have been in- 
cluded. A substitute bill to provide for re- 
search only and a subsequent report to Con- 
gress from which a proper bill could be 
formed was voted down, 73 to 122. So, amid 
some puzzled headshaking, the bill was 
passed on a voice vote and sent to the Sen- 
ate. 

A bill “to suspend for 3 years the import 
duties on certain coarse wool” plunged the 
House into the first trade-bill debate of the 
year. The bill arose out of the need of our 
domestic carpet industry for additional sup- 
plies of imported coarse wools at competitive 
world prices. This would enable the do- 
mestic carpet industry to complete more suc- 
cessfully with foreign producers of carpets 
selling in the American market. In short, we 
were told that the carpet industry is caught 
in a squeeze. On the one hand, it cannot 
obtain economically (because of our import 
duties} the raw coarse wool supplies needed 
to compete in manufacturing; and, on the 
other hand, it faces increasing competition 
in finished wool carpets from countries in 
which manufacturers can obtain the less 
expensive raw wool and thereby produce 
carpets. at a lower cost. 

This bill at first glance seemed quite 
proper. However, debate produced some 
interesting dissenting views: 1. The domestic 
wool-producing industry would be further 
unsettled, even injured, by this precedent to 
exempt the import duty, which then could 
lead to other segments of the industry de- 
manding similar tariff treatment. 2. This 
action would be discrimination against other 
domestic industries. For example, the felt 
industry competes in the world market with 
the domestic carpet for wool of this grade. 
3. The bill is preferential inasmuch as it 
helps one segment only of the wool industry, 
whereas other wool industry segments are 
also experiencing economic difficulties as a 
result of import competition, and it would 
be paying higher prices for wool while the 
carpet industry was getting material at lower 
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costs. Mentioned several times was a point 
I felt very significant. If the United States 
has trouble competing in the world market 
in carpet manufacture, it’s because of high 
labor costs, compared to which the import 
duties are relatively a small part of the to- 
tal cost. I voted against the bill. It passed 
250 to 129. 

Congressional spending is going up—with 
no upper limit visible. The citizens’ econ- 
omy drive of last year has vanished. Sputnik 
gave defense a blank check, and civilian pro- 
grams aided by the political “something for 
everyone” philosophy are being expanded. 
Congressional leadership will not respect the 
President’s economizing suggestions. The 
“cut back elsewhere to provide additional 
defense funds” attitude is not politically 
popular. 





WASHINGTON REPORT—FEBRUARY 15,‘ 1958 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


Just where are we, legislatively speaking? 
New legislation is proposed with too little 
emphasis on the study, correction, or elimi- 
nation of existing laws. I propose now (too 
briefly, but there’s a space limitation) to 
mention sorhe problems that won’t go away, 
that must be solved. Yardsticks handy for 
reference might be twofold: (1) What is the 
constitutional authority? (2) Is individ- 
ual initiative, incentive, and freedom fos- 
tered or hurt? 

To solve problems, first the problems must 
be recognized: 

1. Taxation: We now have in effect a full- 
flowered Communist type—a progressively 
graduated confiscatory redistribution of pri- 
vate property which dampens the desire and 
ability to save and invest. 

2. The Congress: Delegation of authority 
to other branches of Government continues, 
mainly to the Executive, the administrative 
branch. 

3. The Executive: Increasing administra- 
tive and executive responsibilities create a 
man-killing job, terrifically expands admin- 
istrative personnel, and results in inefficient 
administration of laws. 

4. The Supreme Court: The Court fre- 
quently and erroneously interprets the in- 

. tent of Congress (which Congress then fails 
to correct) and reinterprets the Constitu- 
tion. 

5. The budget system: The huge growth of 
Federal Government buries from congres- 
sional prying eyes agencies padding mone- 
tary needs in order to offset anticipated cuts, 
thus perpetuating growth of the bureaucracy. 

6. The civil service (a twofold problem) : 
The well-entrenched bureaucracy nurtures: 
(a) Some (many?) Government workers in- 
tent mainly, if not only, in self-advancement 
to a higher rating; and (b) those who distort 
administration directives to conform to their 
own political beliefs. 

7. Secrecy: Confidential information, vital 
to the United States defense effort, when 
denied Congressmen, upsets the entire sys- 
tem of a representative form of government, 
@ modern dilemma. 

8. Security: We must ferret out subversives 
in a free and complacent society, yet with- 
out character damage of the innocent, an- 
other dilemma. 

9. Foreign affairs: The conduct of the 
United States, a sovereign Federal Govern- 
ment of 48 States, in world leadership is a 
balance between isolationism and one world- 
ism, posing difficult questions of constitu- 
tionality in our action. 

10. Foreign aid: The waste, the payment 
of others’ debts and taxes, the subsidizing 
of socialistic and communistic governments, 
the failure to convey United States ideas by 
dollars—all remind us this problem can 
bankrupt us. 

11. Trade: A quandry, lower tariff bar- 
riers for free trade, building business and 
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friendship abroad, yet protect domestic 
United States industry with high wage rates 
which cannot compete with other nations’ 
lower production costs. 

12. Labor: The monopolistic power of labor 
unions, the dictatorial power of union lead- 
ers, the replacement of collective bargaining 
by legislative fiat, the violence and property 
damage in strikes and picketing, and the loss 
of individual protection and fredom—these 
could ultimately destroy our society. 

13. Socialism—United States style: (a) 
Federal public housing (political housing), 
costly to the taxpayer, kills incentive, favor- 
itism (who gets housing or not); (b) aid to 
education: Federal aid is followed by Federal 
control—of teachers, what is taught, and 
who get the money (see current bill); (c) 
Government loans: Favors a select few, at the 
expense of all taxpayers, competes with and 
defeats private business, just a few of its 
many ill effects; (d) public power develop- 
ment—again, all pay for the benefit of a few, 
while private power does a more economical 
job, arranges its own financing, and pays 
taxes. States rights and free enterprise take 
a shellacking; (e) Federal reclamation: This 
program reclaims land (while we're retiring 
land in the soil bank) through unsound 
business methods, an unfair burden to the 
taxpayers; (f) grants-in-aid: Taxpayers’ 
money from pocket to Washington and back 
to the State and locality is a form of Federal 
bribery in exchange for States rights, often 
abetted by the States themselves. (It would 
be comical if not so dangerous; (g) agricul- 
ture: The farm price supports, controls, and 
surplus stockpiles hurt both farmer (loses 
independence) and consumer who pays twice 
(taxes and at store). Offered as alleged cor- 
rective legislation, they further upset the 
free market and are self-defeating. 

Other basic problems: 

1. Minority pressure groups: Loss of the 
viewpoint of the overall national good in 
favor of special self-interest programs, cou- 
pled with the threat of giving or withhold- 
ing votes in the next election for elected 
officials, can ultimately bankrupt us finan- 
cially and morally. 

2. Republicans versus Democrats: With 
liberals and conservatives in each party, 
party programs are often not clear cut, real 
alternative solutions to problems are not 
presented, instead only different degrees of 
the same philosophy. 

These are only some of the problems—or 
dilemmas—facing ‘us demanding solution. 
At stake? A constitutional democracy in a 
republic form of government, and a society 
of free people and free enterprise. 





The Community and Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place into the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD a Statement issued by the New 
York State CIO council. This statement 
is based upon the significant remarks 
made by its president, Louis Hollander, 
at a recent symposium on education. 

The statement follows: 

THE COMMUNITY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

In the early days of this country a child 
went to school or not, depending on chance, 
but more often depending on whether the 
parents could afford the cost, 
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More than a century ago, however, in per- 
haps its greatest @dntribution to national 
welfare, labor made free education for all 
children the goal of a successful national 
campaign for public tax-supported schools. 
Labor has never lessened its interest in pub- 
lic education. 

Grammar-grade studies in schools pro- 
vided by Government were next made com- 


. pulsory for all children, because it was real- 


ized that illiteracy was a drawback to prog- 
ress for the whole national community. 

About 50 years ago, as more knowledge and 
training were needed for young people to 
fit into the expanding economic pattern and 
to be better equipped to make a living, Gov- 
ernment was again required by the people’s 
demands to provide free high-school educa- 
tion for all. In most States compulsory edu- 
cation was extended, usually to such an 
age as would see the child through most of 
high school. 

NEW ERA—GREATER DEMANDS 


Today we are living in an even more exact- 
ing period. We now face the demands of 
the nuclear and sputnik age. The present 
requirements of society for greater numbers 
of more highly and technically trained peo- 
ple, make it imperative that Government 
provide for every child who can absorb and 
benefit by it, the opportunity for a college 
education. 

Providing such an education in the same 
manner that grade and high school training 
is available must become the basis of our 
thinking. Higher education can no longer 
be considered a luxury, available only to 
those who have the price. Our colleges must 
not be permitted to become merely expen- 
sive and exclusive private clubs. 

While we are alarmed at the tremendous 
number of graduates, especially in technical 
fields, being turned out by the Russian sys- 
tem of education, at the same time we are 
failing to encourage, and we actually dis- 
courage, our young people in their attempts 
to obtain a college education. 


EDUCATION AID IN NEW YORK 


New York has no reason to be proud of 
it contribution to public higher education. 
It is near the bottom of the list, 45th among 
the 48 States on the basis of per capita 
expenditures for this purpose. While the na- 
tional average is $9.15 per capita, the figure 
for New York is $3.64. Compare this to $21.87 
in Utah, $18.76 in New Mexico, $17.21 in 
Colorado, $15.77 in Minnesota, and $15.55 in 
Oklahoma. 

The picture is equally dim in the percent- 
age of general State funds spent for public 
higher education. Here New York places 46th 
with 3.2 percent. The national average is 
8.5 percent. And’ compare the New York 


figure with 17.2 percent in Utah, 16.1 percent. 


for Indiana, 16.2 percent for Nebraska, 14.2 
percent for Minnesota, and 13.3 percent for 
Iowa. 

Fortunately the people of this State ap- 
proved the $250 million bond issue for ex- 
pansion of the State’ University of New 
York, which will permit, according to its 
president, twice as many students, full and 
part time, to attend the State university 
when the expansion is completed 5 years 
from now. 


THOUSANDS OF YOUTH TURNED AWAY 


As a measure of the lack of facilities for 
public higher education in this State, it is on 
record that 7,000 young people’s applications 
had to be turned down last year for this 
reason by the State university. It is expected 
that by 1970 college enrollment in this State 
will increase from the present 325,000 to 
500,000, up more than 50 percent. 

Recent studies by the State education de- 
partment show that the private colleges at 
best can expand only 50 percent. Therefore 
the burden will fall upon public institutions 
to find room for students who otherwise 
would be kept out of college. 





The whole picture would be changed, ang 
much for the worse, if @ proposal made re, 
cently by an educator were put into 
Stating that tuition paid by students covereg 
roughly about half the cost incurred in 
viding a year’s college training, he said that 
it might become necessary to double the 
present tuition charge. He said college couiq 


no longer afford to provide cut-rate eqy. . 


cation. 
COMMERCIALISM VERSUS EDUCATION 


This is a clear indication that the minds 
of some educators have become so commer. 
cialized by fund raising that they talk ip 
terms of dollars rather than educational] 
qualities. 

Unfortunately, presidents of colleges ang 
universities are both the principal fund 
raisers and also direct the improvement of 
the quality of education. They have to de. 
vote most of their time to money and haye 
only a small part left for education. This 
should be just the opposite. 

The time has come to separate college edu- 
cational direction from financing, because 
these two have become hopelessly mixed to- 
gether. There should be an executive direc. 
tor whose job would be to worry about the 
finances and direct fund raising. 

We must, therefore, take issue with the use 
of cut rate as applied to an education. This 
is a term properly applied to a piece of mer- 
chandise. A man who goes into business may 
sell goods at cut rate and he may profit. 
The profit he keeps for himself. 

But it is different with a college educa- 
tion. A college graduate does not lock him- 
self in his room so that he may monopolize 
his college education. On the contrary, the 
moment he is graduated and goes out into 
the community, he begins to share that edu- 
cation with the community, whether he is 4 
doctor, engineer, chemist, or whatever his 
capacity. 

Therefore, we must not put the whole 
financial burden on the individual or the 
parents. 

This is a burden to be shared by the whole 
community, since the community benefits 
by the training the individual has received. 

Industry realizes how great a contribution 
is made to the community by the training 
of college students. We read how big busi- 
ness each year goes to the college campuses 
and signs up students long before they have 
completed their courses, so that they may 
reserve the use of the skills the student is 
learning in college. 

BUSINESS CONTRIBUTION SMALL 


In 1956 industrial and business concerns 
invested an estimated $100 million in con- 
tributions to higher education. But this 
is a drop in the bucket in the $3 billion 


enterprise of education and represents only . 


a quarter of 1 percent of corporate profits 
before taxes, very far below the 5 percent 
the income-tax law encourages them to give. 
Even the most publicized scholarship plan, 
that of the Ford Foundation with its grant 
of $20 million, provided only 350 scho’ 
in 1956, or enough to give each high-school 
graduating class 1 change out of 70 of getting 
1 of these scholarships. 
In addition to insufficient funds from all 


present sources, the other basic problems 


confronting us in the field of higher educi- 
tion are: 


The number of those seeking a college 
education is constantly increasing at a rat 


far greater than the expansion of facilitie 
to care for them or sufficient teachers” 
instruct them. ‘ 
Able young people are blocked from & 
tending college by economic hardships. 
Our schools and colleges are not meetiig 






the growing demand for specialists mf” 


trained technicians. a 
FIGURES AND FACTS 





Here are some important supporting fait” 


and figures and their sources: 
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College enrollment has grown from about 
950,000 in 1900 to 3.2 millions today, and this 
enrollment is expected to double by 1967 and 
may triple by 1975. 

The Federal Government actually contrib- 
utes less to the aid of education than it did 
60 years ago. In 1895 it provided over 5 per- 
cent of funds used naflonally for education 
put today it supplies only 2.6 percent. 

Each year a full half of the young people 
of superior ability, some 200,000 of those who 

duate from high school in the top fourth 
of their class, do not go to college. Between 
60,000 and 100,000 students of superior ability 
go on to the educational scrap heap each year 
pecause of insufficient financial resources. 

Twenty-three percent of American public 
schools offer neither chemistry nor physics 
and 46 percent offer no foreign language. In 
1890, 1 in every 5 high-school students in this 
country studied physics. Today the figure 
is 1 in every 22. 

SCIENCE TEACHER SUPPLY SHRINKS 


Despite the great shortage of science teach- 
ers, in 1955 we produced only 125 new teach- 
ers of physics for 28,000 high schools; the 
number of college graduates with training to 
teach mathematics was 42 percent less in 1956 
than in 1950; the number of people trained 
to teach science was 51 percent less than the 
number graduated in 1950. 

In the first 5 years after 1950, the number 
of young people who earned enginéering de- 
grees in this country dropped from 78,000 to 
38,000. In the same period the number of 
graduates from Russian technical schools 
grew from 29,000 to 56,000. Russia is now 
producing 2 engineers for each 1 we turn out. 

In 1955 alone 25,000 youngsters sought to 
enter medical schools in this country, but 
only 7,000 were admitted despite the nation- 
wide existing shortage of 20,000 doctors. 


MORE NEW YORK FACTS 


' And here are some additional facts about 
New York State: 

In 1953, nearly 22,000 New York State high 
school graduates in the top half of their 
classes failed to enter college. The reason 
12,000 of these discontinued further studies 
was because their families needed their 
financial help. 

Only 4.8 percent of the high school gradu- 
ates in this State go to engineering schools 
here, This compares with more than 10 per- 
cent in the Nation as a whole. 

It is clear from all this that the problem 
facing our Nation in the education field is 
something more than critical. 

Those who live with this problem, seeing 
the oxcart pace still being employed in this 
Sputnik age, realize that this degree of de- 
terioration borders on national scandal and 
national tragedy. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AT STAKE 


The electronic and nuclear revolution of 
the 20th century at the same time emphasize 
that our economic future as well as our na- 
tional security depend in large part on a 
substantial increase in the number of those 
with technical skills. 

In the beginning this was predominantly 
&n agricultural nation. With the industrial 
revolution, the major part of the workers 
Were engaged in mill and factory production. 
By 1870, 75 percent of the labor force was em- 
ployed in processing and manufacturing and 
only 25 percent in the production of services. 
By 1950, production workers were only 47 per- 
cent of the work force while 53 percent were 
engaged in providing services. 

Jobs that used to be done by semiskilled 
or unskilled workers in many factories are 
done today by machines run by those with 
Special skill and , based on sound 
a, In 1900 only 1 in 250 industrial 
workers an e 
about 1 in 50, ngineer but now the ratio is 


a _ the farm too, the one-time man 
hoe and horse-drawn plow who 
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never got beyond the third grade and did not 
need to, has been replaced by the man with 
the tractor, the reaper, and other farm ma- 
chinery. He must follow involved directions 
in the use and care of these machines and 
has to figure his milk checks, acreage allot- 
ments and income tax. 
SKILLED WORKER RISE 


Studies clearly indicate that by 1975 we 
can expect an increase of 21 million persons 
in the United States labor force in which the 
largest single increase, 75 percent, will be in 
the professional and technical field, with 
clerical and sales workers up 49 percent, and 
craftsmen up 46 percent. The only group 
that will be smaller, it is estimated, will be 
the category of laborer. 

This adds emphasis to the point that since 
there will be a continuing need for more per- 
sons with higher education, it can no longer 
be. considered even a partial luxury, but a 
fundamental necessity for which there is no 
substitute. 

Before many more years, it is highly prob- 
able that going to college will be almost as 
much a matter of course as going to high 
school is today. Business and industry de- 
pend less and less on apprenticeship training 
for heads of departments and production 
units, but obtain them directly from among 
college graduates. 

It is also likely that in the near future the 
head of every enterprise, the superintendent 
of every shop, and even every foreman, will 
have to have a college education and be a 
trained engineer or technical specialist. 


COMMUNITY BENEFIT ASSURED 


This can only benefit the economy of the 
community as a whole, because it has long 
been accepted that a college education is an 
investment that adds an average of $100,000 
to an individual’s lifetime earnings. 

In turn this emphasizes the shortsighted- 
ness of corporations in keeping their con- 
tributions to higher education so small. Such 
contributions are sound business policy, not 
only from the point of view that the grad- 
uates of colleges become their employees, but 
the fact that higher standards of living, with 
greater demand creating expanding markets, 
result from a raised level of education. 

Yet one of the gravest charges against 
American society is that it fails to provide 
a@ reasonably equal opportunity for educa- 
tion for its youth. In this connection the 
1947 report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education stated: 


ABILITY VERSUS INCOME 


“For the great majority of our boys and 
girls, the kind and amount of education they 
may hope to attain depends not on their own 
abilities, but on the family or community 
into which they happen to be born. 

“By allowing the opportunity for higher 
education to depend so largely on the in- 
dividual’s economic status, we are not only 
denying to millions of young people the 
chance in life to which they are entitled; 
we are also depriving the Nation of a vast 
amount of potential leadership and potential 
social competence which it sorely needs.” 

The June 1956 study by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
on Federal aid to students for higher educa- 
tion supports this report that at least half 
of the most capable members of high-school 
graduating classes do not continue their 
education beyond high schook and that low 
parental income is the chief factor in pre- 
venting able students from attending college. 

And it flatly states that “by far the greatest 
total number of persons of excellent abilities 
are found in the homes of modest income.” 

WHAT COLLEGE COSTS THE FAMILY 

Here are some examples of the individual 
family experiences in providing higher edu- 
cation. The workbook of the Mid-Atlantic 
Regional Conference of the President’s Com- 
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mittee on Education Beyond High School 
notes: 

A family with annual earnings of $15,000 
may have to spend 14.7 percent of the total 
after taxes to maintain 1 child in a private 
college for a year, while a family with earn- 
ings of $5,000 would have to spend 39.8 per« 
cent of income after taxes for this purpose. 

Yet only 2 percent of the Nation’s families 
had an income of $15,000 or more in 1956 
while 53 percent of the families had incomes 
of less than $5,000. 

With college costs rising, it is clear that 
more and more children of middle-income 
families will be excluded from future college 
training because of the cost. Most colleges 
have raised their tuition 100 percent since 
prewar days. 

The United States Office of Education finds 
that a typical student now attending a public 
college will have to spend $1,500 for a year’s 
education, while the average in a private 
school is $2,000, so that the cost of 4 years 
in college per student runs from $6,000 to 
$8,000. 

HEAVIER FAMILY BURDEN PROPOSED 


Not only some educators, but even top- 
ranking consultants to the President pro- 
pose that students and their parents shoulder 
a much heavier proportion of the cost of col- 
lege educztion. There are even suggestions 
that parents make long-term loans to finance 
their children’s higher education. 

This could only result in eliminating more 
thousands of young people from among even 
those who can now afford to go to college. 
We would be curtailing instead of expanding 
our colleges, just the opposite of what is re- 
quired by the demands of society today. In- 
stead we must provide more qualified stu- 
dents with the opportunity for college 
training. 

In proposing that this opportunity be made 
available to all on the same basis on which 
grade- and high-school education are now 
provided, we do not mean that we want a 
college degree handed to everybody on a 
silver platter, regardless of ability or capacity. 
What is proposed is that the opportunity be 
provided for all who can absorb and benefit 
by a college education, without distinction 
of family income. 

BEST USE OF BEST ASSET 


And the purpose is simply this: To avoid 
further shocking waste of our most valuable 
national asset which once lost cannot be 
recovered. That asset is the potential of 
millions of American youths now being 
robbed of their rightful opportunity for a 
full education, 

No doubt the same protests that filled the 
air when universal public high-school edu- 
cation was proposed will immediately be 
raised here. Many will insist we can’t af- 
ford it. Here is the answer to such protests. 

While the national income has risen in the 
past 25 years a total of $300 billion, the 
amount being spent on education at all levels 
rose slightly more than $7 billion. It is not 
reasonable to insist that the richest country 
in the history of mankind cannot afford to 
educate its children, 

If we can afford to spend millions and bil- 
lions on luxuries, we should be in a position 
to spend an equal amount on the essential 
of higher education. If we can afford to 
forego billions in taxes through speedy tax 
writeoffs of the value of huge industrial 
plants, certainly we can provide the money 
needed for higher education. . 

For example, from 1950 to March 1957 ac- 
cording to former Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey, the Government granted 
$23 billion of such writeoffs. He said this 
caused a loss in Federal tax income from 
1950 to 1956 only, of $5,600,000,000 and that 
this meant the Government had to spend 
$3 billion paid out in interest for the money 
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it had to borrow to run the Government, 
because of lack of this tax income. 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The question is not just “What will an 
adequate public college-education program 
cost?” It is even more “What is the cost of 
not having such a program?” 

The answer to the second question here 
is that our very survival is at stake if we 
fail to provide higher education for millions 
more than can now getit. It is also that the 
new dimensions of the space age have estab- 
lished new dimensions of social responsi- 
bility that mus: be accepted by the entire 
Nation. 

Support of higher education by segments 
of the community is as necessary as sup- 
port of national defense, because the Key to 
that defense in the long run will be the 
creation of sufficient trained persons to keep 
that defense strong and up to date with each 
new development. 

In addition, we cannot be content with 
turning out people equipped only with tech- 
nical skills, important as these are, but 
persons with imagination, with an apprecia- 
tion of democracy and the liberal arts, so they 
can be leaders both as citizens and scientists. 


EDUCATION IN FULL MUST REMAIN 


We cannot let ourselves be frightened or 
panicked into an all-out exclusive devotion to 
technology. Our concern over the present 
status of the sattelite race must not cause us 
to lessen our concern for human values. The 
social, economic, and political problems of 
the world must be studied along with tech- 
nical subjects. Otherwise our colleges would 
become merely upper-grade schools. 

It is true that there is a growing under- 
standing of the need for increasing substan- 
tially the share of our national income de- 
voted to higher education. But leaders in 
all walks of life must speak out so that 
there will be no lack of eagerness and en- 
thusiasm for a program to broaden as much 
as possible the opportunities for higher edu- 
cation, regardless of the student’s economic 
or social standing. 

Proposals to make this program a reality 
include: a nationwide system of loans at low 
interest rates to students to be repaid during 
work years; increasing the number of 2-year 
colleges and technical institutes; expanding 
State universities; broadening Federal and 
State scholarship programs. 

Unaided, the colleges and universities can- 
not do the job. 

Industry, even if it contributed up to 5 
percent of profits before taxes, as permitted 
under internal revenue laws, could not fill 
the entire gap by any means. 

State-financed scholarship programs, which 
cover only a small part of college education 
costs, give aid in this State, for example, 
to only 5 percent of high school graduates. 

No State has a scholarship program aimed 
at meeting the entire cost of higher educa- 
tion for any students. 

Students getting help under the more gen- 
erous State-aid programs must usually pay 
in full their own expenses for food, room 
rent, and clothing. 


COOPERATION IS THE KEY 


It is clear, then, that the task of insuring 
public higher education opportunities be- 
comes one of cooperation with Federal, State, 
and local government, business, industry, 
labor, and the entire body of citizens doing 
their share. In this crisis, I think that labor 
should and must play a greater role than it 
does today. 

It is regrettable that labor has been com- 
pletely ignored in the field of education. 
Even in the grade- and high-school systems, 
labor has not been given its due in the 
matter of representation on school boards, 
After all, the working people pay in taxes the 
greatest share of the upkeep of these schools. 

Even in our own city and State there are 
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no labor representatives on the board of edu- 
cation, on the State. board of regents, or the 
board of trustees of the State university. 
Where there are any at all, they are merely 
token representatives without any real say 
as to policy. 

LABOR IN POLICY ROLE 

Labor’s role, too, should be extended be- 
yond that of participating on the policy- 
making boards. 

An area for broader labor activity should 
be the setting aside by unions, according to 
their financial ability—and some are very 
able financially—of annually budgeted 
amounts for scholarships for talented chil- 
dren to continue their education. I believe 
that labor will have to arrange for these 
scholarships in larger measure than it pro- 
vides them now. 

Labor’s whole history has been marked by 
constant striving to improve not only the 
conditions of its own members, but those of 
the entire community. One of these areas 
has been aid for the aging. 

But just as labor takes a special interest 
in the welfare and security of older persons, 
it must work to bring about education se- 
curity for the younger people. The young 
as well as the old must be taken under 
labor’s wing. 

STATE AND NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The breakdown in education is not just a 
State but a National problem. It follows 
that the Federal Government must provide 
a larger share of the cost of financing this 
program. This cannot mean, however, that 
the Federal Government would take over the 
responsibility for higher education from local 
or State government, or that this would open 
the door to Federal control or supervision 
of higher education. —~ 

For example, under the GI bill of rights 
the Federal Government spent for higher 
education for veterans a total of $15.5 bil- 
lion, but despite fears expressed at the be- 
ginning of this program, it did not result 
in Federal control. This precedent shows 
that financial aid need not mean control. 

Speedy expansion of higher education op- 
portunities must be effected. Otherwise we 
invite disaster as a nation. If Sputnik 
No. 1 and Sputnik No. 2 do not awaken the 
American people to the danger and the neea, 
it may be too late by the time Sputnik No. 5 
comes along. Our history as a people pro- 
vides assurance that we will measure up this 
crisis and not be found wanting. 

We, therefore, most strongly urge that 
Government provide college training on the 
same basis as high-school education is avail- 
able today, or that there be set up an ade- 
quate program of Government scholarships 
for those who cannot afford to pay the cost 
of a college education. 





A Long Step to a Firm Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. .Mr. Speaker, it is not 
enough to talk about peace. Men and 
women in positions of responsibility must 
turn their minds to the hard task of 
proposing and implementing programs 
which will create the conditions for 
peace. 

A respected friend of mine and citi- 
zen of the District of Columbia, Charles 
S. Rhyne, president of the American Bar 
Association, has been devoting his very 
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considerable abilities to the challenge of 
substituting law for violence and intimj. 
dation in international relations : 

Before the American Bankers Associa. 
tion recently he proposed the setting yp 
of an international court to decide dis. 
putes arising under a treaty providing 
compensation for expropriated property, 
defining adequate compensation, ang 
outlawing discrimination between for. 
eign and domestic interests. 

The purpose of this treaty was to set 
up legal machinery to encourage private 
investment in underdeveloped countries, 

Mr. Rhyne believes that private world. 
investment is the best way to bring the 
full capacity of the financial and tech. 
nical resources of the have nations in 
the Western World to the aid of Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Asia. I agree with him. 

The following is the news story in the 
New York Times reporting his speech: 
Wortp Pact Proposep To ASSURE SECURITY oF 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT—BAR LEADER Unrors 

STRINGENT PENALTIES AND A NEw Court To 

RESOLVE DISPUTES 

The president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation proposed yesterday creation of new 
legal machinery to encourage private invest. 
ment in underdeveloped countries. 

Charles S. Rhyne urged negotiation of a 
treaty providing compensation for expro- 
priated property, defining adequate compen- 
sation and outlawing discrimination between 
foreign and domestic interests. 

Mr. Rhyne also proposed at the American 
Bankers Association’s 39th midwinter trust 
meeting, which ended yesterday at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, that an international 
court should be set up to decide disputes 
arising under the treaty. 

They be denied public and private loans 
from all other signers. 

Their exporters and investors lose their 
protection against political risks in other 
signing countries. 

Banks in other signing countries deny 
loans to concerns wishing to invest in the 
noncomplying country. 

Most-favored-nation clauses in tariff 
agreements with the country be revoked. 

All -government assets of the violator in 
signing nations be frozen, if necessary. 

Mr. Rhyne said few nations would care to 
flout the court’s decree and stand alone eco 
nomically. 

The court, Mr. Rhyne said, is vital to suc- 
cess of the program. It must, he continued, 
be readily accessible to all nations, be ca 
pable of sitting at any one of a number of 
sites and command the respect of the world. 

“Since the entire plan rests heavily on the 
voluntary support of its participants,” he 
said, “we must assure the worldwide fa 
vorable reputation of the tribunal by > 
pointing our most eminent and 
jurists with excellent compensation and life- 
time tenure to insure independence of 
judgment.” 

Mr. Rhyne said the proposal offered two" 
benefits: protection for private international 
investment and a testing ground for settle 
ment of international disputes. é 

“Private world investment,” he said, “offers 
in my view the best way to bring the full 
pacity of the financial and technical m 


sources of the have nations in the Westem | 


World to the aid of Latin America, Aftich - 
the Middle East, and Asia.” e 

“To prevent the holocaust of atomic-mise — 
sile-satellite warfare, law must replace 4 
ons as the ultimate decider of disputes De 
tween nations,” he went on. “The prect 
dents created by decisions of an intermi 
tional éourt in the world investment field 
could well lay the foundation for 
of all disputes between nations.” 
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Russia Facing Atlas A-Retaliation— 
Shouldn’t Dare Attack, Experts Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


‘Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the San Diego 
Union of February 6, 1958: 
Russia Facinec ATLAs A-RETALIATION— 
SHOULDN'T DaRE ATTACK, EXPERTS SAY_ 


(By Rembert James) 


“If the Atlas is ever fired in anger, it will 
have failed in its mission,” J. R. Dempsey 
said in 1954 when he became head of Con- 
yair’s Atlas program. 3 

Dempsey meant, of course, that the Atlas 
when it is ready for military use, will give 
the United States such a tremendous capac- 
ity for retaliation that Russia should not dare 
attack. 

The same viewpoint toward the Atlas’ war- 
deterrent capabilities has been expressed by 
others on the Atlas project to such an extent 
that it has become their working philosophy. 

Only the Russian leaders could say how 

complete a deterrent to war the super ballis- 
tic missile may be and even they may not 
have yet decided. One thing, though, is 
certain: the impact of the air-delivered nu- 
clear weapon in warfare will be immense and 
its development demands sound new plan- 
ning. 
The prime characteristic of this future 
ballistic weapons system, into which the 
Atlas would fit as a major unit, is the com- 
pression of firepower in time and space. An 
Atlas would be able to carry a hydrogen war- 
head from the United States to Moscow in 
30 minutes. 

With each side—the Americans and the 
Russians—holding sudden life or death power 
over each other, the armaments themselves 
become the No. 1 targets. ¢ 

What good is there in destroying an enemy 
capital if you merely trade it against the de- 
struction of your own capital an hour later? 

_The development of the Atlas and other 
weapons like it will demand the disposition 
of forces in a position of instant readiness, 
poised to counter the enemy’s offensive ac- 
tion and dispersed and dug in in order to 
be relatively secure against enemy action. 

Because no armament of warfare is ever 
static in its development or use, the even- 
tual long-range effect of ballistic missiles 
on warfare is impossible to pinpoint and even 
difficult to sum up generally. 

Certain aspects, however, are clear. 

For one thing, until an enemy can be cer- 
tain that America’s retaliatory capacity can 
be destroyed in the first outbreak of war 
or until the enemy creates an impenetrable 
defense against the missile, it would be an 
act of irrationality to deliberately start an 
all-out war. 

And the use of offensive weapons of the 
Superrocket caliber, armed with nuclear war- 
heads, against enemy territory is an unmis- 
takable invitation to all-out war. 

The initiation of such unlimited war, be- 
cause of the chance of immediate ballistic 
retaliation, falls in the category of adven- 

- There is no real way of calculating 
risks and the cost of misjudgment is so 
enormous it cannot be justified by reason. 

Under such conditions, prehostility plan- 
ning and operational readiness is called for 
to an extent never before known. 

, “Weapons system that can start and end 
in one action—that can kill a 
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nation in 30 minutes—must be under con- 
trol of the highest authority. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is not likely to 
delegate the authority to launch such 
weapons. 

In devising any defense against such mis- 
siles, the most frightening aspect is its ex- 
tremely brief flight time. The opportunity 
for bringing down a weapon that travels 
5,000 miles and is in the air only 30 minutes 
at most is extremely fimitea by any standards 
of the past. 

There is one favorable side: The fact that 
once a ballistic missile is committed to flight, 
its trajectory is inflexible. It is fired like 4 
rifle bullet and once it starts on its journey 
it keeps going along the path natural to the 
existing conditions. 

What does it take to kill it® It is hard 
to think of anything more difficult to inter- 
cept than a missile flying toward us at fan- 
tastic speed. 

One factor that works for defense is the 
relatively small approach pathway to be de- 
fended for each target. Any defense system 
that could be inclined toward the direction 
from which the missile came and scan up- 
ward at an angle of about 30 degrees could 
bring the missile under surveillance and at- 
tempt interception. 

One of the hardest problems of the missile 
makers is to work out a design that will 
enable a missile to survive the intense heat 
generated by friction as it reenters the at- 
mosphere from its peak height of 600 miles. 

All of these programs obviously present 
technical problems of a formidable nature. 

In any consideration of the future of the 
Atlas and other ballistic weapons, one thing 
is clear: It is far better that they should 
never be launched at all. The United States 
should keep as far ahead as possible in the 
development of the ballistic missile as a war 
deterrent and in defense measures against 
such missiles. 





Philip W. Collins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I extend my remarks relative to a sad 
occasion I experienced in Chicago on 
last Thursday, February 13. I refer to 
the passing of a lifetime friend, and a 
great American, Philip W. Collins. Mr. 
Collins lived a full life and contributed 
more than his share to keeping Ameri- 
can ideals alive. He was a successful 
man in business and served the State of 
Illinois and the Republican Party to the 
best of his ability. 

A host of friends throughout Mlinois, 
and in all walks of life extend our 
deepest sympathy to Mr. Collins’ widow, 
his son and his two daughters. He will 
not be forgotten and the results of his 
efforts will remain. x 

As a comrade of Philip Collins, I know 
a great deal about what he did for the 
American Legion and the amount of 
personal time he devoted to the Legion. 
He participated in American Legion ac- 
tivities at both State and national levels. 
He served as a commander of the Naval 
Post. 

All of us who are active in the Ameri- 
can Legion know that the Legion is one 
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of our bulwarks against communism and 
any of its byproducts. 

Philip Collins had many honorary ap- 
pointments conferred upon him and no 
matter in what capacity he was serving 
@ group. an individual or a department, 
he gave to it the best of his intelligence, 
experience, and background. None of 
the activities contributed more to the 
welfare of the people in America than 
his Legion performances. In the days to 
cume, he will be missed. 





The Risk Taker: His Capital Needs a 
Living Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following remarks 
by Dr. G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, before the 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms, on 
Monday evening, February 17, 1958, at 
the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


The wheel of history is always intriguing— 
and there is an interesting coincidence about 
our meeting tonight. Almost 4 years ago to 
the day the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms and its guests convened here in Wash- 
ington. We were concerned, then, with the 
need to create an investment climate capable 
of spurring great economic growth. We are 
no less concerned today. 

But the parallel is not quite the same. In 
a@ period of 5 months we have been propelled, 
with extraordinary drama, into the age of 
space—first by the Russian satellite, and 
then by ourown. Asa Nation we are in much 
greater danger throughout the world. And 
the problem of stimulating economic growth 
has become a matter of national survival. 

We are beginning to see, perhaps, that over 
the long term sputnik will have done the 
United States a favor. It has destroyed much 
of our complacency. It has forced us to face 
up to a sense of national jeopardy. And it 
has made us acknowledge that bit of wisdom 
which holds that “anyone desiring a quiet 
life has done badly to be born in the 20th 
century.” 

It is hardly possible, I believe, to exaggerate 
the demands that will be placed*upon us. 
And I mean total economic demands—not 
just military. The latter may win the big 
headlines. But our long-term struggle with 
communism will take place in the much less 
dramatic area of economic~growth. The 
funds we devote to military strength, the 
help we offer the free world, and the steps 
we take to meet our educational needs, all 
rest on the rock of our industrial prosperity 
and.our capacity to expand. This is not a 
new truth. But it is reason enough to ask 
how a free people, in a free economy, are 
going to meet this total challenge to their 
way of life. 


RUSSIAN SUCCESSES EMPHASIZE THAT UNITED 
STATES MUST HARNESS GREAT NEW AMOUNTS 
OF PRIVATE GROWTH CAPITAL WITHOUT ABRIDG- 
ING INDIVIDUAL FREEDOMS 


To begin with, we ought to recognize the 
nature of Russia’s industrial challenge— 
largely because it dramatizes the problems of 
a free society. An American expert, back 
from Russia, recently made the observation 
that the Soviets regard steel mill equipment 
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the way they view artillery. It is something 

to be massed, utterly without regard for any- 

thing but meeting a given production sched- 
ule. 

Russia can sometimes achieve a dramatic 
result such as sputnik for several reasons, 
Her new class of autocratic rulers can dictate 
an overpowering concentration on heavy pro- 
duction. They can squeeze capital from an 
unwilling people, and in turn not pay for the 
use of that capital. Finally, they can tell 
her workers where and when to work and 
under what conditions. The Soviet formula, 
in short, is one of draining captive funds 
from captive people, and then using captive 
labor to exploit it. 

One illustration of this formula is worth 
noting. Russia has a gross national product 
only one-third as large as ours. Yet, in 1955, 
she was able to pour a startling 27 percent 
of her total output into new investments. 
Our own rate of investment, by contrast, was 
at the much more modest level of 19 percent. 
We can point out, as we must, that a people 
in slavery are always restive and unhappy. 
The pride in Russian scientific achievements 
cannot be spread on Russian bread. But her 
accomplishments have apparently gone a 
long way toward lessening discontent over 
Russia’s desperately lower living standards. 

A question that Russia’s recent record 
poses for us is: how will a free society at- 
tract free funds from a free people—in order 
to compete successfully? We start with two 
certain pieces of knowledge. One is that we 
must have capital in order to expand indus- 
trial capacity. The other is that a free so- 
ciety does not have available an unlimited 
supply of capital, nor can it dictate how the 
available funds shall be allocated. We also 
hold to the proven idea that the prospect of 
profit will encourage millions of people to 
take risks. The United States has become 
the most uniquely prosperous Nation in his- 
tory because we have put more tools and 
saachinery behind each worker, and because 
we have been willing to trust the workings of 
a free market. 

Our specific challenge today is to attract 
and harness an incomparably greater flow of 
investment dollars than we have previously 
needed. And the acid test is not only 
whether we have the wisdom but also the 
will to channel the money we require into 
sound economic growth. In addition, we 
must win this fight for freedom without sur- 
rendering freedom in the process. 

EXCHANGE STUDY SHOWS SHARPLY HIGHER CAPI- 
TAL NEEDS FOR 1965; NATION MUST EXPAND 
IN 8 YEARS ALMOST AS MUCH AS HAD BEEN 
PLANNED FOR 10 YEARS 


Let me be specific. 

We are unquestionably tied to the space 
age—and we know something of the demands 
that age will make. Moreover, our current 
economic uncertainties in no way diminish 
those long-range needs. 

In 1955, after a decade of postwar experi- 
ence, the New York Stock Exchange de- 
veloped estimates concerning the total funds 
corporations would require to meet 1965 eco- 
nomic goals. Those goals seemed extraordi- 
narily ambitious. Yet, by the fall of last year 
we were on the way toward achieving them. 
Then, in October, the beeps of a Russian 
satellite threw the 1955 figures into limbo. 

Today new estimates must allow for a na- 
tional-security budget that is likely to jump 
sharply over the next 8 years. They must 
reckon with price increases since 1955. And 
finally, they must recognize the public’s de- 
sire to have each year more goods, services, 
and jobs so that living standards will not be 
slashed, but will, in fact, continue to grow. 

The answer to our new demands is more 
tools to do the job, and a rate of return high 
enough to attract the money to pay for those 
tools. We must compress into 8 hectic years 
almost as much as we had planned to build 
in a record-breaking 10 years. From now 
through 1965 the corporate bill for new 
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plants and equipment alone should average 
an estimated $45 billion a year. Earlier, we 


had put that annual figure at approximately’ 


$35 billion. And where once we talked softly 
of a goal each year of 6 billion new equity 
dollars—that is, dollars invested in common 


stocks—we must now speak of raising an-— 


nually an average of nearly $7 billion through 

new stock issues. This is more than two and 

a half times the level of recent years. 

This equity goal is, in fact, one of our most 
critical targets. Its achievement will enable 
corporations to expand soundly, without the 
danger of too heavy a debt burden, which 
has already climbed almost 100 percent in 
the last decade. The need for venture money 
is particularly pressing for the Nation’s small 
businesses, which find it extremely difficult 
to expand through the issuance of debt se- 
curities because of an inadequate equity 
base. 

The dollars required can be made avail- 
able. They can flow, in fact, from three 
sources; from growing financial institutions, 
from current investors who make up the 
Nation’s family of over 8.6 million share- 
owners, and from new investors. The latter 
can be attracted to share-ownership, we be- 
lieve, at the rate of about 500,000 people a 
year. Such a growth would not be without 
precedent. It was achieved during the years 
between 1952 and 1956 when the number of 
shareowners jumped 33 percent, and we have 
reason to believe it has continued during 
the past 2 years. Another measure of our 
great capacity to invest can be found in the 
reservoir of liquid personal savings that now 
stands at $90 billion. By 1965 it is likely to 
reach about $155 billion. 

This is the background against which the 
flow of equity dollars can rise. And there is 
an important idea at stake. Every increase 
in share-ownership emphasizes the multiple 
character of the average American. He is a 
citizen, a consumer, an employee, and, in a 
growing people’s capitalism, an owner as 
well. This is a concept that is virtually un- 
known in the rest of the world. And it is 
one that ought to be pondered carefully by 
some American labor leaders as well. It is 
not necessary for labor to move toward 
socialism in order for its members to share 
in corporate profits. For through stock 
ownership, the way is presently and con- 
tinually open for employees to share in cor- 
porate profits, and such a development could 
prove a tremendous stimulus to economic 
growth. But if labor is increasingly to turn 
entrepreneur, it must, like everyone else, be 
willing to stand the risks of investing as well 
as the rewards. ’ 

CAPITAL, TOO, MUST EARN A LIVING WAGE— 
PROFITS DECLINED SINCE 1950—INVESTORS’ 
SHARE OF GROWING NATIONAL INCOME HAS 
BEEN REDUCED 
Our real problem, however, is more com- 

plex than developing a broader ownership 

base. It calls for translating investment po- 

tential into reality. And the only way a 

free society can accomplish it is by providing 

adequate incentives for a people willing to 

take risks. 3 
This means recognizing that risk capital, 

too, must earn a living wage, and that tax 

laws must encourage such capital to form, 

Today, in the world’s leading capitalist na- 

tion we recognize neither requirement ade- 

quately. Both points deserve brief com- 
ment—particularly because the public is 
more alert to these. problems than is gen- 
erally realized. Opinion polls, for example, 
show that the general public believes that 

for each dollar of sales, 10 cents seems a 

fair profit. Well, the actual figure is much 

less than that. For every dollar of goods 

sold, the profit last year averaged only 314 

cents. 

Let me say quickly that when talking about 
the somewhat different concept of a return 
on investment, I have no easy formula for 
determining just what a living wage should 








be for risk capital. Certainly, I have no 
statistic that could be applied across the 
board—from industry to industry, or com. 
pany to company. But when the Nation’ 
manufacturers—generally considered to be 
the most profitable industrial group—fing 
they are earning some 32 percent less on 
their stockholders’ equity today than 

were in 1950, it is clear we are not pro 

adequate incentives to attract enough new 
risk capital. In some industries, like the 
airlines, the decline has been even more 
startling. And in the railroad industry the 
return on stockholders’ equity has fallen tg 
less than 5% percent. . 

Even so, I believe we need not be con. 
cerned with specific figures so much as with 
a national state of mind. It is one of the 
strange paradoxes of our time that, d 
a period of extraordinary growth, the indi. 
vidual we have tended to forget is the risk. 
taker—the investor—the man who must ex. 
pect a fair return for venturing his money 
in the first place. 

The fate of the risk-taker, in fact, has been 
obscured over the past several years by what 
risk-taking itself has created—the biggest 
boom in history. The picture today ought to 
be set in perspective. There are too 
people speaking up for the millions of 
American investors. There are too 
who still have the disquieting tendency to 
forget that risk capital is the stuff of which 
jobs, products, and a sound economy are 
made. Nothing else explains our living 
standards so well. Invested dollars have put 
people to work—and profits have kept them 
there. However, in recent years we have 
achieved the dubious distinction of drtving 
down the rewards of investing. And, unless 
we are able to restore the profit motive as 
a strong incentive for investing, we will not 
be able to raise tomorrow’s growth capital. 

You may wonder, what has the fate of 
risk capital been? 

In the period since 1950 we have seen our 
dollars of national income rise nearly 50 
percent. Labor’s income jumped 65 percent, 
Corporate profits after taxes, however, at- 
tually dropped 7 percent. Indeed, corporate 
profits as a percentage of national income 
have declined more than one-third since 
1950. 

Even this record, however, fails to drama- 
tize the squeeze on the risk-taker. Corpofa- 
tions found it necessary to plow back about 
half their earnings. This left shareownets 
last year with take-home profits of 34 
percent of our national income. This is well 
below the 1950 rate. It is, I submit, n0t 
much of a reward for risk-taking. 

There are some people who claim that, a8 
our living standards climb, Americans are 
losing their willingness to venture. 
there may be some truth in this, a more basi¢ 
reason is that investors and potential in- 


vestors are being deprived of a gain COM — 


mensurate with their risks. Reverse this 
trend * * * increase the potential reward, 
and venture money in adequate volume will 
be forthcoming. 

Consider for a moment the problem of the 
average shareowner or the man considering 
his first investment. He must estimate his 
risks—and shrinking profits are in them 
selves measurable. But how does he cope 
with other factors behind the profit 
How much dare he risk, for example, 
companies in the transportation and utility 
fields whose rates are regulated by Goverl- 


ment—particularly when he sees some regu: 


latory bodies rather fearful of profits, and 
often indifferent to the needs of raisilg 
growth money. ; ae 





This problem ought to concern Us fine 


creasingly. The New York Stock Exchange 


for example, lists 1,100 companies Wwh0t 
shares have a market value of $200 billion 


About 200 of these companies—whose shares 


are worth about $40 billion—are in regulated 


industries. Their rates are set by Gover 
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ment. To this degree their possible profits— 
githough not their losses—are limited. 
In these essential industries the public’s 
resent and future needs will have to be met. 
This places an extraordinary responsibility 
on regulatory agencies. Yet, we have seen 
the spectacle, as one editor noted last month, 
“of the United States Government, widely 
ed as a supporter of free enterprise, 
negligently smothering the efforts of Amer- 
ican free enterprise.” Regulated compa- 
nies—like all others—must be permitted a 
level of earnings that will attract sufficient 
private capital for them to modernize and to 
expand. The unwelcome alternative will be 
Government financing and then ownership— 
a course that in the long view of history has 
yet to prove either healthy or rewarding. 


OTHER NATIONS LACK UNITED STATES CAPITAL 
RESOURCES, BUT FEW TREAT CAPITAL WITH 
SUCH INDIFFERENCE—TAX REFORMS NEEDED TO 
STIMULATE WILLINGNESS TO SAVE. 


A final comment concerns taxes. It is al- 
ways a bad time to bring the subject up, but 
in many ways it is long past time. 

Our views on the tax structure have been 
expressed often. They don’t require detail- 
ing again. But there is one observation I 
would make, prompted by my recent trips to 
Europe and to South America. It is that of 
all the nations in the free world, none Owes 
more to invested capital than the United 
States does. Yet, few countries treat capital 
as shabbily, or with such indifferent con- 
tempt, as the United States. 

West Germany’s, record provides a strik- 
ing example of what an enlightened tax 
policy can achieve in stimulating invest- 
ments and spurring economic growth. And 
even the world’s welfare states have afforded 
venture money a place of honor—acknowl- 
edging in their laws that such capital makes 
a special contribution to economic growth 
and stability. 

You would not think the United States 
could afford to treat capital differently. Yet 
over the years, our tax structure has been 
built up as though its special intent is to 
punish savings and limit productivity. Tax 
laws have encouraged corporations to go fur- 
ther into debt, by making it more expensive 
to raise equity money than to borrow. And 
then, as if to discourage individual risk tak- 
ing, we have created such levies as the capi- 
tal-gains tax and the double tax on divi- 
dends, which are not a spur to growth, but 
an invitation to paralysis. While we tax all 
capital gains on securities, we allow only par- 
tial credit for capital losses—a case of the 
Government tossing the coin and saying, 
“heads I win, tails you lose.” Our archaic 
tax structure has been labeled, with great 
accuracy, as a formula for destruction (that 
will) quietly pull us to pieces. 

We have reached the point, I believe, where 
if we are really intent on space-age superi- 
ority, and determined to remain a free people 
and not cut our living standards, we will 
have to start with a positive program that 
unmistakably shows the saver he’s impor- 
tant—that his funds are needed—and that 
his risks will be rewarded. In these terms, 
the reductions we have urged in the capital- 
gains tax and the double tax on dividends 
Will be steps in the right direction. And they 
Will serve to unlock venture capital in the 


These moves, as I have indicated, would be 
4 start. But they would be only that. The 
recent fable about the Russians who knocked 
at the gates of heaven serves to put our long- 
cen Problems into perspective, They were 
aa was some question about their 
ee And they replied, “We don’t 
jae ms in. We just want our ball 


In summary: 

have the’ pert Jolted into the space age. We 
not only of keeping ahead— 

but of retaining our freedoms as well. 
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We face demands for capital—for tools and 
equipment—that surpass anything we have 
considered before. This includes a new 
equity capital goal averaging $7 billion a 
year between now and 1965. Acquiring the 
money we need, on a sound basis, is abso- 
lutely essential. 

To achieve our projected growth we must 
turn to the accumulated savings of millions 
of potential investors. But to induce them to 
venture we will have to reward their risks— 
certainly more generously than in the recent 
past. This will mean acknowledging the 
simple truth that venture capital—like labor 
and materials—must command a fair price. 

Finally, our areas of greatest immediate 
opportunity lie in a new approach by Gov- 
ernment—one that recognizes in both taxa- 
tion and regulatory matters—that there are 
risks enough in investing, without com- 
pounding them unnecessarily. 

Even granted all this, I might add, we are 
not likely to provide anyone with a quiet life 
in the 20th century. But the age in which 
man has opened up the univérse has added 
another dimension to the American dream. 
And our performance must match that 
dream—bigger, bolder, and more rewarding 
than ever before. 





Outstanding Alabamian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the other Members of Congress 
share with me jubilance of the news that 
Dr. Lee de Forest is recuperating satis- 
factorily following a serious operation 
recently. 

Dr. de Forest is a great American whose 
outstanding accomplishments in the field 
of electronics include the invention of 
the radio, and this achievement remains 
undimmed even in the light of this new 
space age. I am particularly proud of 
Dr. de Forest because I am fortunate 
enough to represent the Fourth Alabama 
District, which includes Talladega, Ala., 
where Dr. de Forest was born 80-odd 
years ago. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial on this 
subject frem the Anniston (Ala.) Star 
of February 6, 1958: 

Rapro Dappy SURVIVES 

It is of particular interest to Alabamians 
to note that Dr. Lee de Forest, widely known 
as the father of radio and as a native of 
Talladega, Ala., has survived an operation 
for the removal of a bladder tumor at the 
age of 84. 

Dr. de Forest now makes his home at Santa 
Monica, Calif., and has returned to his resi- 
dence from Johns Hopkins Hospital, where 
he underwent the operation. He was a pio- 
neer of the electronic age and is said to hold 
patents on some 300 inventions. 

This great Alabamian has every reason to 
be proud of his radio invention. For in spite 
of its challenge by television in recent years, 
radio continues to lead in this agency of 
entertainment and news communication. 

It was feared that radio would be put out 
of business when video came into our homes, 
But television programing has proved to be 
so expensive that it still must take second 
place to radio. 
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Moreover, frequency limitations have hurt 
video. The high cost of operation under a 
UMF; or ultrahigh frequency, is almost pro- 
hibitive. That is what would be available 
here, and even VHF stations are profitable 
only in larger cities. 





Atlas Will Bring Space Into Range 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union 
of February 9, 1958: 

DESTINATION MARS—ATLAS WILL BRING SPACE 
INTO RANGE 


(By Bryant Evans) 


The Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile 
was developed as a mighty weapon. But it 
is more. It is a springboard into space. 

That the prospect for the Atlas being used 
as. a booster for a space vehicle is tangible and 
immediate was revealed in the published 
testimony of two Convair officials who ap- 
peared before a congressional subcommittee 
last month. 

Thomas G. Lanphier, a Convair vice presi- 
dent, and Krafft A. Ehricke, assistant tech- 
nical director of Convair-Astronautics who 
is an internationally recognized space au- 
thority, let it be known that the Air Force 
is considering a Convair space proposal. 


PLAN SUBMITTED 


“At the time when Sputnik I appeared in 
the sky, we actually had a well-thought- 
through plan which we were able to submit 
and this plan aims at providing this Nation 
at the earliest possible time with a space 
opefational capability using what we have 
and building on what we have right now,” 
Ehricke said. 

He made it very clear that what we have 
right now is the Atlas. He pointed out that 
it is a proven device and powerful enough 
not only to eliminate the present Russian 
lead but to reverse this lead. 

Ehricke said the Atlas. could carry con- 
siderably greater loads into space than the 
half-ton Sputnik II. 

With such a device as the Atlas at hand 
Ehricke and his colleagues at Convair Astro- 
nautics envision an orderly development of 
space travel. In the foreseeable future they 
think that the San Diego-built Atlas will 
serve as a springboard to visit the nearer 
planets, Venus and Mars. 


DRAWINGS MADE 


A basic step in early space travel, as 
Ehricke sees it, ic the building of small, per- 
manent space stations that serve as manned 
satellites for the assembling and launching 
of space ships. Ehricke has made drawings 
of these space stations. At first glance they 
seem fanciful but when they are explained 
they turn out to be practical approaches to 
the problem. 

Ehricke has designed his space stations to 
be built out of the fuel tanks of the spent 
Atlases shot from the surface of the earth. 
These would be collected and welded to- 
gether as they spin around the globe. They 
would be large enough to he inhabited for 
short periods by the first spacemen who 
would ride the rockets up to the satellite 
orbit. 
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PROBLEMS POSED 


Admittedly the building of a space station 
would represent a gigantic effort. To make 
such a station habitable under the most 
austere conditions poses fantastic technical 
problems. But Ehricke sees such a station as 
necessary to the further exploration of space. 
Launching space vehicles for longer trips to 
the planets becomes plausible once a space 
station to assemble them is in its orbit. 

A vehicle launched from space itself would 
no longer have to overcome the friction of 
the earth’s atmosphere. The orbit of the 
space station would already have neutralized 
the pull of earth’s gravity. 

The space vehicles that would be assem- 
bled from such a station and accelerated on 
their way to orbits of other planets will prob- 
ably be entirely different from the earth- 
launched rockets. They need not be stream- 
lined, because they will encounter no atmos- 
phere. They may make use of atomic en- 
ergy for sustained acceleration on their long 
passages. They will have to carry air and 
food for many months of travel. 

Ehricke has postulated a ship in which 
the passengers will ride at the extreme ends 
of long booms from the ship’s central body. 
As the ship rotates on its path, the rotation 
will provide centrifugal force to counterfeit 
gravity in the passenger compartments. 
Without such an arrangement, passengers 
would feel no up or down sensation. 

Of course, the space station is not the im- 
mediate next step. Prior to this it will be 
necessary to develop a method of sending a 
man into a satellite orbit and getting him 
back. Ehricke believes that this can be done 
by the means of gliders that can gradually 
bring a man through the atmosphere at a 
temperature low enough to keep him from 
burning up. 

And even before this, there is the conquest 
of the moon. The engineers at Convair do 
not look upon hitting the moon with an 
Atlas-boosted rocket as a problem that is dif- 
ficult to solve. They have hinted that it 
would be easier than steering an Atlas to a 
target on earth. 

More intriguing, they said, is the problem 
of sending an Atlas-boosted missile carrying 
instruments around the moon. It may take 
pictures of the unseen other side of the moon 
and send them back by television. This 
would be an accomplishment worth Pravda’s 
attention. 





New Set of Brakes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a very excellent edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Daily 
News of February 4, 1958. 

The editorial follows: 

New Ser or BrRAKEs 

Congressional economizers, led by Senator 
Byrp, keep a limit on the Federal debt as the 
most effective brake they have on spending. 
Administration request for a $5 billion in- 
crease in that limit’ is now under close 
examination. 

Meanwhile another, and perhaps far more 
effective, brake is at hand in form of House 
Resolution 8002, which takes care of one of 
the major reforms proposed by the Second 
Hoover Commission. 
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Under the present system Congress author- 
izes appropriations for long-range projects, 
extending over a period of years. Carryovers 
of this type now amount to $70 billion and 
Congress has little control, or even knowl- 
edge, of how or when the money is to be 
spent. 

The proposed law would subject these ex- 
penditures to annual review and justification 
with the possibility that some of them might 
be eliminated, reduced, or postponed because 
of changed conditions or the more pressing 
need to use the money elsewhere. 

Like most fiscal legislation, this measure 
lacks drama. Its ramifications are hard for 
the layman to understand. But in potential 
savings it probably ranks near the top among 
all the Hoover Commission suggestions. ~ 

It is now ready for action on the floor of 
the House. It should be called up promptly 
and passed. 





Perils Facing Our Cotton Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no doubt in my mind today that Ameri- 
ca’s most harassed individual is the small 
farmer. Not only is he plagued by the 
inherent unpredictable hazards of his 
trade, but he is beset by having to spend 
more money that is worth less to keep in 
business. He is faced with reduced farm 
prices and critically slashed acreages. 
Furthermore, the farmer has learned 
that pledges made by the Department of 
Agriculture are worth absolutely noth- 
ing. The farmers have come to realize 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, whom 
they have always presumed to be a friend 
of farming, actually is intent on driving 
farmers from the land. 

Secretary Benson and the Eisenhower 
administration have an unbeatable rec- 
ord of forgetting promises to farmers. 
In 1952, Presidential Candidate Eisen- 
hower said he was for sustaining the 90- 
percent parity price support and for 
helping farmers obtain a full 100 percent 
of parity. ‘That was the first of it—90 to 
100 percent of parity. But the skid was 
not long incoming. In 1954, in his mes- 
sage on agriculture, the President asked 
for a schedule of price floors “ranging 
from 75 percent to 90 percent.” This 
month, he urged that farm price sup- 
ports be reduced to 60 percent. Last 
May, Secretary Benson told the House 
Committee on Agriculture that he favors 
@ price-support plan ranging from 90 
percent down to no support at all. From 
100 percent to no percent in 5 years: 
That is the Ike-Benson record of sliding 
pledges. 

Mr. Benson subsequently showed his 
true colors when he urged farmers to 
seek off-farm employment. He told 
them: 

A dollar will buy just as much health, just 
as much education, just as much good living 
if it is earned in off-farm employment as if 
it is earned growing crops or livestock. 


One’ must admit that running the 
farmers from their farm would solve Mr. 
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Benson’s problems. There are no 
policies to worry about if there are no 
farmers. But there is no sustenance for 
this Nation’s people or no hope of fy. 
ture prosperity either without the map 
on the farm. 

But, sad as it is, Mr. Benson is doing 
a good job of getting rid of his troubjp. 
some farmers. In Alabama, farms ar 
decreasing at the staggering rate of 4. 
000 a year. Alabama had 274,000 farms 
in 1935, but only 179,000 in 1956, a de. 
crease of about 33 percent. One of the 
counties in my congressional 
Clay County, has lost 4,000 farm 
in 10 years. Over the Nation, 2 fam 
families out of every 5 have 1 or more 
members working off the farm. 

I want to interject here that I am not 
trying to place all the blame on Mr. Ben.’ 
son and Mr. Eisenhower for this vast ex. — 
odus from the farm. It is a problem that 
has been growing for more than two dee. 
ades. But I am saying that the present 
administration has not helped the sit. 
uation one iota; further, that it has ae. — 
tually added to the desperate predica- 
ment. 

The soil-bank program—probably the 
most disastrous plan ever to plague the 
Southern farmer—has forced out thou- 
sands of small cotton farmers. Last 
year, Alabama had a cotton allotment of 
silghtly more than a million acres. Ih 
July, the acreage in cultivation was 750- 
000 with the remaining acres placed in 
reserve by 49,000 farmers, most of whom 
now have full or part-time jobs in indus- 
try, or they are looking for such jobs. 
While I am steadfastly opposed to the 
soil-bank program, I voted against cut- 
ing off that program last year to give 
Congress time to come up with a new 
program that would let the farmer farm. 

The cotton farmer is being shott- 
changed on the soil bank, just as he has 
been shortchanged in other phases of 
Mr. Benson’s farm policies. This year, 3 
70,000 Alabama farmers had planned # 
place their allotted acreages in the soil 
bank, but the Department of Agricil- 
ture only allocated enough to serve 
percent of the requests. I do not favor 
the soil bank, but I do believe Secretary 
Benson should keep faith with the Ala 
bama farmers who acted trusting that 
they could participate in the acreage Tt 
serve program for 1958. Congress &- 
tended this program through this yea 
with the belief, I think, that those who 
wanted to participate would be given the 
opportunity of doing so. 

As an example of how Mr. Benson i 
slighting the trusting farmers, allow 
to cite St. Clair County, Ala., in the 
Fourth District, where only 50 to 60 oit 
of 670 farmers who had signed showilé 
a desire to participate in the soil bank 
program were given the opportunity © 
do so. I have called on agriculture d- 
ficials to explain why these 600 far 
were denied participation in the 4 
program. i 

I and the other members of the 4 
bama congressional delegation last we™ 
called on Secretary Benson to keep. 
with the farmers on the soil bank py 
gram, pointing out that the Governmm® 
has a contract with the farmers and fk 
ure to fulfill that contract is to DI 
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with them. ‘The delegation intro~ 
duced legislation—and I refer you to 
HR. 10709 and the similar bills—which 
ould provide sufficient. funds to require 
the Secretary to carry out his covenant 
with the farmers. Mr. Benson has 
stated in no uncertain terms that he does 
not intend to voluntarily keep his con- 
tract. 

Another grave situation which Secre- 
tary Benson blithely has refused to ac- 
knowledge is that his proposed reduc- 
tions in cotton acreages on the 1959 and 
subsequent crops will endanger an ade- 





‘ quate supply of high quality United 


States cotton for domestic use and re- 
sult in further loss. of our foreign mar- 
kets. Estimates by informed sources are 
that we will fall short by 4% million 
pales of fulfilling 1958 requirements for 
this cotton. 

The Alabama delegation has intro- 
duced legislation which would maintain 
the national cotton acreage allotment 
at not less than the national cotton acre- 
age allotment for 1956; provide that no 
State shall have its cotton acreage allot- 
ment reduced by more than 1 percent 
from the previous year; provide that no 
farm shall receive Iess than a 4-acre 
allotment—or, if it is smaller, the high- 
est number of acres planted during the 
past 3 years; and continue a national 
reserve of 100,000 acres for use in mak- 
ing allotments to the States. 

Enactment of this legislation is neces- 
sary to ease the burden under which the 
Nation’s agriculture economy now labors 
and to help provide the production in 
cotton we so desperately need. 

We realize the battle is uphill; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials tell us that 
the administration will oppose any in- 
crease in the 1958 cotton planting allot- 
ments. We also know that Secretary 
Benson is completely uninterested in 
keeping his contract with thousands of 
farmers and is unconeerned over the 
perils facing our cotton economy. 

Our only hope is in the sympathetic 
understanding of this problem by the 
Congress, and immediate action on the 
pending legislation which would to a 
great degree alleviate this problem. 





Col. Charles Campbell McCall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, ‘Col. 
Charlie McCall, a native of Alabama, re- 


cently retired as special assistant to the 
General Counsel, Housing and Home Fi- 
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remarks I include Colonel McCall’s rec- 
ord, as follows: 

Col. Charles Campbell McCall, formerly of 
Alabama, retired in January as special assist- 
ant to the general counsel, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, in Washington, D. C., 
after more than 31 years of Federal service. 
He and Mrs. McCall now reside near Fairfax, 
Va. For many years he was a State examiner 
of public accounts, attorney general, and 
assistant attorney general of Alabama. He 
was secretary and president of the National 
Association of Attorneys General. As attor- 
ney general of Alabama, he was famed for 
his narcotic, gambling, banking, Ku Klux 
Klan, and other investigations and prosecu- 
tions, and in his handling of- cases in the 
Alabama appellate courts he had the lowest 
percentage of reversals in the history of that 
Office. He was the first private secretary to 
Congressman John McDuffie of Alabama. 
His other Federal positions have been coun- 
sel in the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, general counsel of the Public Works 
Administration, acting general counsel of the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, 
associate general counsel and assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Works Agency, 
chief financing attorney and, most recently, 
special assistant to the general counsel of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
For over 25 years he has been a nationally 
recognized Federal legal specialist in the 
fields of public works, State and municipal 
bond law, and State legislation pertaining 
to bonds of local public bodies. He is a vet- 
eran of the First and Second World Wars, 
and was for many years an officer in the 
eavalry, the Army Judge Advocate General’s 
department, Air Corps, the Alabama National 
Guard, and in the United States Air Force 
Reserve from which latter he retired in 
1955. He first studied law at the University 
of Alabama and next under Senator John 
Bankhead and Congressman Will Bankhead. 
He is a graduate and postgraduate of George- 
town University with the degrees of bachelor 
of laws, master of laws, and master of patent 
law; a postgraduate of the American Uni- 
versity with the degree of master of laws in 
diplomacy; and a postgraduate of the Na- 
tional University with the degrees of master 
of laws, master of patent law, and doctor of 
juridical science. On June 12, 1922, he was 
awarded two of the postgraduate degrees by 
Georgetown University and two like degrees 
by the National University, which was the 
first occurrence of this kind in the history 
of the collegiate world. He also did exten- 
sive postgraduate work at Georgetown, the 
National, and the American Universities, in 
admiralty, constitutional, international, and 
Roman civil law, and the Corpus Juris 
Canonica; and is a graduate of the School of 
Military Government formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He is a member of the 
bars of Alabama, Virginia, the District of 
Columbia, the United States Tax Court, 
United States Court of Claims, and the 
United States Supreme Court, and is a 
Shriner and a 32° Mason. His wife, 
formerly Nellie Curtis Cave of Virginia, is a 
lineal descendant of the earliest Cave, Roads, 
Strickler, Huddle, and Lichberger families of 
Virginia and the earliest Heavline and Bell 
families of the Carolinas and Massachusetts. 
Many members of these families served in 
the various wars in Colonial and later eras 
in America. One of her ancestors, Rev. 
John Roads, and severa] of that'family, were 
massacred by the Indians in 1764 at Bloody 
Ford in old Shenandoah County, Va. The 
Colonel’s brother, Willard McCall, is chief 
deputy solicitor in Birmingham, and their 
sister, Mrs. Mary McCall Imes of Washington, 
D. C., is president of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of the District of Columbia. 
Colonel McCall has one daughter, Mrs. Dor- 
othy Texas (McCall) Brown, whose husband 
is in the United States Marines. 
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The father of Colonel McCall was the late 
Judge Charies Edward McCall, of Alabama, 
who, for nearly half a century, was an out- 

figure in Alabama public life, 
having been founder, editor, and publisher 
of the Choctaw Advocate, as well as a judge, 
head of the State department of examiners 
of public accounts, State auditor, and State 
treasurer, of Alabama. The colonel’s mother 
was Mary Rebecca (Collins) MeCall, of Mis- 
sissippi, a lineal descendant of Elisha Cellins, 
Revolutionary War soldier from Virginia, who 
married Frances Madison, a relative of Presi- 
dent James Madison. Colonel McCall's 
great-grandparents, John McCall, a ship- 
builder, and Mary (Campbell) McCall, came 
from Scotland to the Carolinas in colonial 
days, thence to the Spanish territory of 
Florida, and finally settled in southern Ala- 
bama soon after it became a State. Mary 
(Campbell) McCall’s mother was a member 
of the Stuart family of Scotland from one 
branch of which came Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Scottish “Bonnie Prince Charlie.” 
John McCall’s sons were Hugh, Edward, 
Dugald, Duncan, Daniel, and Charles Camp- 
bell McCall. Edward was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Alabama Legislature in early days. 
Dr, Dugald was a pioneer and prominent 
physician in early Texas. Drs. Duncan and 
Daniel and their youngest brother, Capt. 
Charles Campbell McCall, were pioneers to 
California in the gold rush of 1849. Colonel 
McCall’s grandfather, Dr. Daniel McCall, and 
Capt. Charles Campbell McCall (for whom 
Colonel McCall was named), both of whom 
returned from California to Alabama after 
the gold rush, served the Confederate States 
Army in the War Between the States. One 
Was a surgeon, and the other, who served in 
the infantry, was wounded and captured at 
the Battle of Bentonville, in that war, and 
later was a judge and prominent political 
figure in Alabama. Dr. Duncan McCall, who 
was a graduate of the Castleton Medical Col- 
lege of Vermont, died in California in 1850, 
and was buried there at Mormons Island, in 
@ grave hewn out of rock, by the Masonic 
fraternity of California. 

In retirement, Colonel McCall, who is now 
63 years of age, will devote much of his time 
to writing his memoirs and also books of an 
historical character. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lithuanian-American Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., commemorated the 40th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s independence 
declaration at the Du Pont Plaza Hotel | 
on February 16, 1958. The following 
address was delivered by Joseph Ka- 
jeckna, chargé d’affaires ad interim, of 
Lithuania: 

AppRESS DELIVERED By JOSEPH KAJECKNA, 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AD INTERIM, OF LITHU- 
ANIA ON Fesruary 16, 1958, tHe 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF LITHU- 
anta’s INDEPENDENCE, BEFORE THE LITHU- 
ANIAN-AMERICAN SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 

This anniversary of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence is out of the ordinary. It is the first 
such anniversary in many years without the 
late Minister Povilas Zadeikis among us. We 
grieve at this, but we realize that although 
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the time of his service is past, the aspira- 
tions of the country he served remain un- 
changed, because their source—Lithuania’s 
glorious past, undying rights, and national 
tradition—remains likewise unchanged. Let 
us open the curtain somewhat on the glori- 
ous past. 

According to Prof. Clarence Manning, of 
Columbia University, “the Lithuanians had 
established a powerful and independent state 
in Europe during the Middle Ages. They 
were able to check the German drive to the 
east for centuries. They protected Europe 
against the Mongols and the Tators. They 
furnished a power and a government behind 
which the eastern Slavs could live in peace 
and safety with a freedom that was unknown 
in Muscovite Russia. They blessed their sub- 
jects with more human freedoms than in 
the neighboring countries. They encouraged 
education and toleration, and they played 
their part in the general development of 
European civilization.” 

We know, however, how the greed of power- 
ful neighbors overwhelmed the progressive, 
humanistic state of Lithuania, the darkness 
of a seemingly endless night descending on 
Lithuania. That night continued until the 
momentous February 16 that we commem- 
orate today. 

Four decades have passed since that day 
when a group of Lithuanian patriots in 
Vilnius proclaimed Lithuania a free and in- 
dependent state, thus fulfilling the prayers 
and aspirations of many years. Let us re- 
call the path of suffering that was traversed: 
unsuccessful insurrections to restore Lithu- 
ania’s honor; the period of the suppression 
of the press, accompanied by the smuggling 
of books into Lithuania; the school of suffer- 
ing, when mothers secretly taught their chil- 
dren while at the spinning wheel; the exile 
of persons to Siberia for the use of prayer- 
books and texts in the Lithuanian language; 
the persecution of Muravyov; Kraziai; im- 
pressment into military service; Russifica- 
tion; economic subjugation; and even the 
erasing of Lithuania’s name from the map. 
Such was the fate of Lithuanian sons and 
daughters, deprived of their ancient state. 
Such was the sad tale of Lithuania's subju- 
gation. “Let Lithuania be darkened and 
silent,”’ the oppressor had said. 

The act of February 16 broke the chains of 
slavery. Lithuania’s breast sighed its relief 
as the weary nation took on its new life, as 
Lazarus come from the grave. With the act 
of February 16, she turned the imposed 
shameless page of her history, the story of 
her suffering, and dedicated herself to the 
work of reconstruction. Fortunate were 
those who lived to see that day, but how 
many were there who closed their eyes on 
life with the sight of their nation’s plight 
still before them. 

One of those who died such an untimely 
death is the man whose 100th anniversary we 
celebrate this year, Vincas Kudirka. During 
the years of freedom, I was fortunate enough 
to have been able to visit his tomb on the 
banks of the Sesupe, and during this jubilee 
year, I remember that visit with pride. That 
man, besides his numerous writings and the 
composition of the national anthem, left for 
his countrymen the advice, “My Lithuania, 
when your enemies sink their teeth into you, 
you will survive only if, as a hydra, you grow 
several heads when one is severed.” Today 
more than ever, the systematic extermination 
of the Lithuanian nation goes on. Thus, it 
is appropriate for us to keep Kudirka’s warn- 
ing in mind. At the time when Lithuanian 
heads in the homeland are being cut off by 
the enemy’s slaughtering, it is at least pos- 
sible for Lithuanians abroad to help save 
the situation. Their heads and hearts 
can be saved for the Lithuanian cause; they 
not only can, but should be saved, since 
Lithuania’s cause is also the cause of the 
whole free world. If the light of liberty is 
extinguished anywhere in the world, the 
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prospect of peace and freedom for all nations 
is made just that much darker. John Donne 
rightly said “Ask not for whom the bell tolls: 
it tolls for thee.” 

“As many as the dying leaves of autumn,” 
fell Lithuania’s sons in defense of her free- 
dom. Let us especially remember on this 
occasion the brave men who were the signers 
of Lithuania’s declaration of independence. 
Most of them have either passed away Or were 
killed, and to honor their memory and in 
general to honor all those brave men who 
gave their lives for Lithuania, I now propose 
a minute of silent prayer. 

I will not enumerate the blessings of Lith- 
uania’s freedom. There are too many among 
you who have been witnesses to those bless- 
ings, and you know them full well. Neither 
will I detail the darkness and cruelty of 
Lithuania’s present enslavement. Between 
Lithuania’s past freedom and present en- 
slavement, the contrast is enough to sadden 
the hearts of all men who cherish human 
dignity and the beautiful and good acts of 
a brave nation. 

On February 16, though, we remember past 
celebrations, when people having decked 
their homes with the tricolored symbols of 
their country, rejoiced in the proud displays 
and songs of the Lithuanian army on pa- 
rade. In villages and towns, men, women, 
and children of all ages joined their hearts 
in happy song, while organizations came in 
bands to the house of prayer to thank their 
God for the blessings of His peace and the 
fruits of liberty under the independence 
won through so many centuries at such a 
price; they came in throngs to the tomb of 
the unknown soldier to honor his heroism 
and of all those who fell in loyalty to his 
own cause; they went to the public halls to 
enumerate their achievements, to feasts, 
toasting a nation reborn in freedom. The 
invalids of the wars of independence were 
proud of their sacrifices for the fatherland. 
That day was always the greatest of occa- 
sions for a Lithuanian: the day of his re- 
joicing and the day of his honor. 


So it was in the days of freedom. And 
now? The conquered banner of our country 
has been furled; either it is cruelly mangled 
by the invader’s boot, or reverently hidden by 
men who still keep its faith. Going to church 
together in organized groups is prohibited. 
The Lithuanian anthem, during the jubilee 
year of its composer, is silenced. Lithuania’s 
military uniform is no longer seen, and the 
soldiers’ happy song has died. Silence holds 
its dominion over the unknown soldier’s 
sarcophagus; a cruel and alien hand has 
scattered and desecrated its honored stones. 
The enemy’s sacrilegious power left no room 
for the crosses which once stood by that holy 
shrine, but has irreverently plucked out the 
symbols of a brave nation’s suffering. The 
bugle’s tribute to the colors at this tomb 
is no longer heard at sunset; the liberty 
bell, like America’s own, that Lithuanian- 
Americans had given their country, no long- 
er tolls its angelus in accompaniment to the 
soldiers’ prayers as our nation’s flag began 
its descent. That pregnant moment at the 
sunset when Lithuania’s amber, green, and 
red gave over its domination of our country’s 
rolling fields and peaceful plains to the still- 
ness of night is gone now, and lives only in 
the memories of men whose burning faith in 
@ once-strong, grand, and proud national 
heritage can never leave their hearts. - 

The ugliest side of present-day imperialis- 
tic communism consists in the fact that they 
justify the murder and extermination of in- 
nocent people, innocent Lithuanians, as being 
virtuous. If the annihilation of a person or of 
@ nation serves communism, then, in their 
jargon, “that is good and to be praised.” If 
the trampling on of solemn treaties serves 
communism, in their dictionary, that is good 
and meritorious. If lying serves communism, 
then one can lie as much as possible—the 
more you lie, the better Communist you are. 


To serve their purposes, the notions of free. 
dom, independence, democracy, coe 
peace, colonialism, etc., are distorted beyong 
recognition, 

Let us glance briefly at the record of im. 
perialistic communism’s lies, violence, ang 
treachery. With Lithuania, the Kremlin hag 
numerous well-written and valid 
among them the treaty of nonaggression; byt 
it trampled on these treaties with the clear. 
est of consciences. Stalin isn't blamed for 
this by his successors; the undertakers of 
Lithuania’s freedom, Molotov and Dekanozoy, 
did not suffer because of the violation of 
those treaties; they were punished for’ some. 
thing else; for the cruel deportation of inno. 
cent Lithuanians and Baltic people in gen- 
eral to Siberia, Serov also was not punished, 
He remains even now firmly entrenched in 
the Kremlin’s upper echelons. 

The Soviets speak of the creation of g 
neutral zone in Eastern Europe. ago, 
such a zone existed in the Baltic States with. 
out the “helping hand” of the Kremlin. The 
Baltic States freely declared themselves neyp- 
tral on the eve of the last world war. What 
better conditions for peaceful coexistence 
could one dream of? However, such condi- 
tions were not suitable to the Kremlin’ 
carnivorousness. 

This month there is being distributed in 
the United States a Soviet propaganda maga- 
zine in which Moscow praises itself for a new 
discovery in economics. They sup 
have done away with unemployment in Lith. 
uania, and for this they seek credit. We 
give them that credit, but it cries to heaven 
for vengeance. After having killed Lithu- 
anians, after having deported hundreds of 
thousands of them, after having sent count- 
less others as “volunteers” to labor in their 
virgin lands, after having frightened away 
tens of thousands of Lithuanians as refugees 
to the Western World, they praise themselves 
for having gotten rid of unemployment. But 
brains aren’t necessary for such a discovery; 
all one needs is a guiltless thirst for blood, 
and the discovery produced is called barba- 
rism. The Soviet version of their discovery 
is understandable, however, when we remem- 
ber that lies and deceit were and are now the 
Soviet’s sputniks: fellow travelers. 

Gen. Mark Clark, who negotiated with the 
Communists for about 10 years, was right 
when he stated “* * * There is no decency 
in the Communists. They'll cheat, they will 
lie, they will murder, they will do anything 
to attain their end of world domination, 
any they will sign a solemn pledge. today, 
fully intending to abrogate that pledge the 
next day.” 

Albert Camus, the 1957 Nobel prize winner, 
said that “The Hungarian revolt blew t 
bits the biggest lie of the century: 4 lie 
that tried to pass off a regime of police 
tyranny as a proletarian revolution * * *.” 

But let us return to our commemoration. 
Let us, on this solemn occasion, give thanks 
to those who so much deserve it. First, let 
us give thanks to the suffering Lithuanian 
nation. She, by her perseverance, saf 
the aspirations of the Lithuanian people, 
which aspirations created in the basis 
for the act of February 16. She is p 
those aspirations also at present for a future 
resurrection of the nation. We are 
to the signatories of the act of February 16; 
we especially wish that the three living sigi 
ers of that act may live to see it 
in a new birth of freedom. We give thanks 
to the Lithuanian Army, thanks to which ¥ 
enjoyed 22 years of independence. 

We are grateful to the Government of this 
country, especially President Eisenhower and 

of State John Foster Dulles i 
their of Lithuania’s 
tion by force, and for their numerous @ 
ingful statements in that regard, 00 
with the statement that Mr. Dulles made 
this particular commemoration this 
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we thank the governors of the several 
states and mayors of cities of this country 
for their highly esteemed proclamations 
throughout the years; also we thank numer- 
ous Senators and Congressmen for their many 
stirring speeches supporting the aspirations 
of the Lithuanian nation and sympathizing 
with her plight. We esteem especially the 
friendship of Congressman DANIEL FLoop, 
who has worked untiringly for many years 
for the Lithuanian cause, and the gracious 
assistance of Mrs. Flood. I feel it an honor 
that a Congressman from my native State 
of Pennsylvania and its neighboring district 
joves Lithuania and aids it by his efforts. Mr. 
Fioop was prevented from being with us to- 
day by his wife’s illness: we earnestly wish 
her aspeedy recovery. We are also very grate- 
ful to Congressman MappEN of Indiana for his 
presence here today and many examples of 
his support of the Baltic cause, especially his 
service on Congressman Kersten’s special 
House Committee To Investige Soviet Atroci- 
ties in the Baltic States. At the same time, 
of course, we owe our heartfelt gratitude to 
former Congressman Kersten himself, who 
headed this committee. We are infinitely 
grateful also to the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John K. Cartwright for his gracious 
presence here today. He has been a great 
friend of the Lithuanian people ever since 
he first met the former Lithuanian Minister 
to the United States, Mr. B. K. Balutis, in 
Washington some 30 years ago. I know of no 
American who has done more good for the 
Lithuanians than Monsignor Cartwright. We 
are especially aware of his sympathy to the 
present-day suffering of the Lithuanian na- 
tion, and we have treasured the high qual- 
ity of his sermons year after year in this 
respect. Once more, we thank him for his 
attendance: Labai, labai uz tai aciu (many, 
many thanks). In general, we thank all 
friends of Lithuania and the great-hearted 
American people for the various ways in 
which they have supported Lithuania’s 
cause. 

Finally, we thank all our own countrymen 
and Lithuanian-Americans; those who organ- 
ize in liberation efforts; federations; alliances 
organizations; sponsors of Lithuanian-lan- 
guage radio programs; the reverend clergy; 
writers and journalists; teachers, especially 
the sisters in our Lithuanian schools, and all 
those individual persons who in one way or 
another have rendered their aid toward 
Lithuania’s liberation, the easing of her 
Plight, and the raising of Lithuania’s good 
name above her great sorrow. 

The Lithuanian nation will remain eter- 
nally grateful for such wholehearted and 
noble efforts. She has a long memory as re- 
gards her benefactors in the hour of mis- 
fortune. Today Lithuania is stepping into 
the fifth decade of proclaimed independence, 
but is also finishing the 18th long year of 
— She has not yet reached the crest 
ae Golgotha. One can still not see the 
a nd her way of the cross. But, in her 

g and anxiety, she is greater than the 
man of the year for 1957, just as 


.Nero’s persecuted Christians were greater 


the emperor who was powerful enough 
= one the lives of men in his alanis 
the first road of suffering to Golgotha, the 
ee. a eee law was required 
ystander, Simon of ne, to 

help carry Christ’s cross. ot 


Lithuanians need no policé power to help 
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Anna D. S. Pratt; Voice for the Voiceless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, politics 
is, as some wise man once said, people, 
good people like my former constituent, 
Mrs. Anna D. S. Pratt, 76 years young, 
who has long played an active role in the 
political life of Linn County. 

The following article from the Albany 
Democrat-Herald for Tuesday, January 
28, tells something of her accomplish- 
ments. If we had more citizens like 
Annie, our political system would be bet- 
ter and our Government more efficient: 

ANNA PratTT LEAVES FOR NEW HOME 
(By Doris Gundersen ) 


LEBANON.—One of Linn county’s most 
active precinct workers, Mrs. Anna D. S. 
Pratt, “never had so much fun as she did 
after she was 65, walking around Crowfoot 
precinct and getting people to register and 
vote.” 

Last week she left Linn County and moved 
to eastern Oregon following the death of her 
brother, Frank Steen, with whom she had 
made her home for the past 19 years on the 
pioneer family place near Peterson’s Butte. 

The first thing she noticed when she came 
to Linn County 19 years ago, Mrs. Pratt says, 
was “the large number of working people 
who were not registered. The county clerk’s 
office closed at 5 p. m., and I went around 
after working hours to talk to them and 
register them.” ° 


BIG PRECINCT 


Crowfoot was a single wide precinct in 
1938, and Mrs. Pratt covered the entire area, 
either on foot, or a wheel when a ride was 
available. The precinct has been divided 
twice since then, and the population has 
grown to some 1500. 

Her two sons, living in eastern Oregon, 
asked her to write to them about what she 
was doing in Linn County, and she expanded 
her writing into letter to newspapers, com- 
menting on education, rural electrification, 
voting, corporations, farmers’ problems, la- 
bor’s problems, and whatever she felt needed 
discussing. 

Her letters drew hundreds of comments 
from readers, who urged her to continue. 

She joined the Crowfoot Grange and the 
Lebanon Toastmistress Club,’ where she 
“talked on whatever interested me, the 
apathy of voters, looking ahead with the ris- 
ing birthrate, anything I felt should be 
discussed.” 

Of her years of writing letters to the press, 
she says, “I’ve written for the voiceless.” 

Her chief rule in writing was clarity. 
“There’s no use saying something to people 
if they don’t understand it.” 

A graduate of Santiam Academy in Leb- 
anon in 1899, Mrs. Pratt taught school in 
Linn County for several years, starting at 
age 17 at Denny. She taught also at Fleener, 
Crowfoot, Rockhill, and Holley Ridge. 

She married a stockman of Malheur 
County, which she “saw rise from the sage- 
brush.” 

HUSBAND . DIED 


After her husband’s lingering illness and 
death in 1926, she educated her sons and 
paid off debts before returning to Linn 
County and what she calls fun. 

“If I see a thing that needs doing and 
no one else can do it, I try to do it,” she 
explains. 

She was born January 9, 1882, in Poca- 
hontas, Iowa, and came to Linn County when 
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she was six. She has 2 sons, 15 grandchil- 
ren, and 8 great-grandchildren, for whom 
she wrote a booklet on the history of her 
husband’s father, a pioneer in eastern 
Oregon. 

Linn County Democratic committee treas- 
urer for some 15 years, she never missed a 
political meeting if she could help it. She 
attended a Lebanon Herb Tea once, and de- 
cided it was a waste of time. “Nobody said a 
word about politics or issues.” 

She freely tells her age if asked; “It gives 
people a chance to say, ‘Why, you don’t look 
=~ 

People reach a greater freedom of speech 
with the passing years, she believes, and adds, 
“There’s some compensations for being as 
old as the hills.” 





Legislation Permitting Withholding of City 
Wage Tax of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 © 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert a resolution unani- 
mously adopted at the 1957 annual con- 
ference of the United States Conference 
of Mayors in New York City on Septem- 
ber 11, 1957: 


LEGISLATION PERTAINING WITHHOLDING OF 
Crry Wace Tax OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Whereas the Federal Government, fol- 
lowing specific legislation, withholds from 
salaries paid to Federal employees the income 
tax imposed by the States, but is not doing 
so for income tax imposed by cities; and 

Whereas all businesses withhold the wage 
tax at the source, so that the failure of the 
Federal Government to do so singles out Fed- 
eral employees as the only taxpayers from 
whom this tax is not withheld; and 

Whereas the failure of withholding this 
tax causes a severe hardship to at least 13 
cities in forcing them to expend consider- 
able money on collection while still -being 
unable to collect a sizeable portion of taxes 
due them; and ‘ 

Whereas this tax liability forces the major- 
ity of these Fedéral employees to go to con- 
siderable personal and financial incon- 
venience to. pay those taxes, while the real 
beneficiaries of the absence of withholding 
legislation are the tax dodgers and tax de- 
linquents and those persons unwilling to pay 
their liabilities short of court action; and 

Whereas the vast majority of Federal em- 
Ployees as well as the unions concerned have 
expressed full support for such legislation 
in order to avoid not only inconveniences but 
also unfair discrimination among employees 
and between them and other taxpaying wage- 
earners in the city; and 

Whereas all cities withhold large amounts 
of Federal income taxes of its employees at 
considerable expense to them, while the 
withholding of city taxes would only be a 
minor additional administrative cost for the 
Federal Government; and 

Whereas hearings have been held on this 
legislation in the House of Representatives 
so that it could be passed without undue de- 
lay if support of it becomes evident: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors strongly urges the early en- 
actment in the next session of Congress of 
H. R. 6745 which would enable cities with 
more than 75,000 population to make ar- 
rangements with Federal agencies for the 
withholding of wage taxes. 
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Dealing From Strength 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address: 

DEALING FROM STRENGTH 
(Address by John S. Gleason, Jr., national 
commander of the American Legion, be- 
fore the Department of Massachusetts, 

Hotel Statler, Baston, Mass., Saturday, 

February 15, 1958) 

It is always a rich and rewarding experi- 
ence visiting with such dedicated, enthusi- 
astic Legionnaires and auxiliary members as 
you. But it becomes a real inspiration and 
a never-to-be-forgotten occasion when the 
meeting is held in a city where American 
history was written. 

You have the great privilege of living with- 
in the very shadow of many of our most 
sacred landmarks of liberty. Yet, Boston 
and Concord and Bunker Hill belong to every 
American. They may be part of the terri- 
tory of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, but they are revered by all of us as part 
of our own share in the history and heritage 
of freedom that is our birthright and re- 
sponsibility as Americans. 

Today our right to be free and to live as 
dignified, God-fearing human beings in the 
image of our Creator is challenged by a god- 
less, powerful enemy—communism. 

We are patriotic enough here in America 
to hold fast to the principles of freedom for 
which the citizens of this great Common- 
wealth first fought and died nearly two cen- 
turies ago. But are we strong enough to 
resist the military enforcement by Soviet 
arms of the Communist doctrine of-evil, op- 
pression and tyranny? 

With our very survival at stake, we dare 
not indulge in wishful thinking and self- 
deception. We must answer this life and 
death question frankly and honestly. And 
the answer is “No.” 

America is not now prepared to stop the 
relentless, ruthless advance of communism. 

We can retaliate swiftly and with unbe- 
lievable destructive force against Russia in 
the event of attack on ourselves or our allies. 
But at this moment, we cannot prevent Rus- 
sia’s bloodless, piecemeal conquest by threat, 
intimidation, and ultimatum of fear-ridden 
neutral nations throughout the world. 

Khrushchev and his Kremlin cronies have 
loosed upon the world a deadly, swiftly 
spreading epidemic called nuclear neutrality. 
it is, more accurately, a nuclear neurosis. 

By whatever name we might call it, how- 
ever, this disease has already infected count- 
less millions of Europeans this side of the 
Iron Curtain. Unless it can be arrested 
quickly and cured completely it will spread 
its contagious appeal across continents and 
oceans to paralyze uncommitted millions in 
Africa, Asia, and the Near East. 

If this global disaster should ever happen, 
Russia can walk into country after country 
without firing a shot. 

The United States alone can prevent such 
a catastrophe. But we can’t do it with our 
present defense policy and organization. 

I realize, of course, as do you, that Amer- 
ican foreign policy is the hypodermic needle 
with which we must inoculate our allies 
and the remaining free world against the 
spreading epidemic of nuclear neutrality. 
But our military power for peace remains, 
as it always has been, the vaccine we must 
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use. America’s military might is the indis- 
pensable element that gives force and mean- 
ing to our foreign policy. 

Some of our citizens believe that once we- 
regain our scientific supremacy over Russia 
and forge ahead in missile development and 
the race for space we will have all of the 
military strength needed to make our for- 
eign policy respected and accepted. The 
contrary is true. The more we rely on mis- 
siles, retaliatory airpower and other weapons 
of vast destructive power and range, the 
less we will be able to control the hysterical 
stampede toward nuclear neutrality. 

Today we reject this concept as unrealistic. 
And rightly so. But our position is com- 
pelled by military circumstances as much 
as it is motivated by principles. At least 
more and more neutral nations and more 
and more and more of our allies are so con- 
vinced. 

They know that we cannot accept the pos- 
sibility of nuclear neutrality in Western Eu- 
rope, for example, because our defense of 
this strategic area is founded almost ex- 
clusively on the nuclear capabilities of our 
limited forces defending this frontier of free- 
dom. Without this capability, we could not 
begin to stop a conventional Russian ar- 
mored-infantry attack and drive to the At- 
lantic. 

American foreign policy, which depends 
for its success upon the strength and fiexi- 
bility of our military arms, is today limited 
in direct proportion to our reliance upon 
massive retaliation and missile might. Ev- 
ery time we mothball a ship, deactivate a 
division or eliminate an air wing we pull the 
string a little tighter on the straight jacket 
around our foreign policy. 

Don’t misunderstand me. America needs 
desperately to expand and accelerate its mis- 
sile and space research and development pro- 
gram. We need to disperse and increase the 
strength and effectiveness of our Strategic 
Air Command. But the American Legion 
submits that we also need to strengthen our 
Army and Navy to give our foreign policy 
essential flexibility and to close the danger- 
ous gap between Russia and the United 
States in these critical areas of military 
power. 

To understand how wide this gap has be- 
come within the past few years let’s take a 
look at some comparative figures. 

In June 1956, the United States Army had 
a strength of 1,109,000 men, organized into 
20 divisions and 12 regimental combat teams. 
By the end of this June, the Army’s strength 
will be down to 870,000 men’in only 14 divi- 
sions and 6 regimental combat teams. 

The strength of the Red army alone, not 
counting Red China or any of the other Com- 
munist satellite countries, is estimated at 
approximately two and one-half million men, 
organized into some 175 divisions, of which 
approximately 105 are infantry, 45 are mech- 
anized, 20 are armored, and 6 are airborne. 

If our Army unit for unit, still posseses 
superior firepower and mobility—and it does 
at this moment—then that superiority is 
being reduced rapidly by Russia, Let’s not 
kid ourselves about the Soviet Army. The 
same scientific and productive genius which 
enabled Russia to launch sputniks I and 
II has given the Red Army a mobility and 
firepower we must recognize and respect. 

It has been said—and we dare not dismiss 
or discount this warning—that. the Soviet 
Army today has a completely new postwar 
arsenal of weapons, in being, in the hands 
of trained troops, capable of fighting either 
a nuclear or nonnuclear war, big or small, 
in any kind of climate or terrain. 

In other words, the Russian Army today, 
with its 175 active divisions and an estimated 
300 divisions in reserve can match us in a 
global war. But we can’t match the Russians 
or their satellites in another conventional, 
limited war such as Korea. 

Yet, in the face of this threat—and it is 
very real, we are reducing the strength of 
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our Army by 1 division and 30,000 men in the 
next fiscal year. If we are to win this 

this budget-dictated calculated risk, then the 
the proposed reduction in the strength of 
the National Guard and Army Reserve forges . 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1 cannot 
be carried out. 

On the contrary, instead of cutting bac 
the authorized strength of the Army Reserye 
from 300,000 to 270,000 men, and 
the actual strength in being of the Nationgj 
Guard from 404,000 to 360,000, which is 
posed in the defense budget for the next fis. 
cal year, we should add to these forces what. 
ever strength is necessary to replace man for 
man, machine for machine, and unit for unit 
the planned reductions in the strength of the 
Regular Army. 

This is the American Legion’s position ag 
mandated by our national convention in At- 
lantic City last September. The attainment 
of this objective, which will be our uncom. 
promising purpose this year, is essential to 
the establishment of an adequate national 
defense program, and thus an effective for. 
eign policy. 

Our security and our continued influence 
among fearful neutrals and wavering allies 
throughout the world also demand a bold, 
broad effort to meet Russia’s growing naval 
power, especially her submarine strength. 

Since 1950, in tonnage of combat ships, the 
Soviet Navy has been rapidly outbuilding us, 
For example, in tonnage of destroyers, they 
have out-built us 9 to 1; in cruisers, 14 to]; 
and submarines 6 to 1. 

Today, Russia has a fleet of approximately 
600 submarines, and, according to reliable 
estimates, is adding 3 submarines every 2 
weeks to this strength. 

To appreciate the significance of these fig- 
ures and the danger they represent-we need 
only remember that Hitler started World War 
II with only 57 submarines. And he came 
closer than many of us will ever realize to 
winning his gamble for control of the seas. 

Our security and the security of the free 
world depend upon the United States Navy 
keeping control of the seas. Clearly, then, 
the Navy must be given whatever monetary, 
material, and manpower support it needs # 
do this job. The American Legion is de 
termined that it shall have this necessary 
support. 

Earlier I mentioned the need for positive 
action now to disperse and strengthen the 
Strategic Air Command. The American le 
gion, of course, will give its full backing 
every effort to make this vital arm of ou 
defense stronger and more efficient. 

There is another critical salient on ow 
defense front that must be reinforced and 
quickly if our entire military structure & 
not to be endangered. And that is the man- 
power front. 

In the opinion of the American Legion, 
it is imperative that the Congress enact the 
Cordiner plan, or some other program of in- 
creased pay and incentives to keep in service 
the skilled and experienced manpower ™® 
quired by today’s complex Defense Establish 
ment. a ¢ 

Such a plan is needed, and now, to pm 
tect our multi-billion-dollar investment i 
the training of the skilled personne! who mal | 
the complicated weapons required by Of” 
Armed Forces today. It is needed to feduc 
the costly, inefficient, and dangerous tum: 
over of key personnel in our Armed For 
It is needed to save us time because time# 
our most important weapon. 

No longer will we have time to , 
America’s great military, industrial a 
agricultural strength after'war begins. 4 
as President Eisenhower has said, “we 
have adequate force-in-being the day 
begins—or we will lave no need for 
other.” , 

We cannot maintain that force-im 
without intelligent, skilled, experienc 
ficers and enlisted men to handle 
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creasingly costly and complex weapons of 
defense. And we cannot keep these es- 
sential personnel in service without a pro- 

which will insure that they can give 
their families the kind of modest but digni- 
fied and decent standard of living to which 
they are entitled and which their training 
and experience command, 

If America, in its relations with other na- 
tions, is to be able to deal from a position 
of strength, we must be able to match and 

Russia’s military might in what- 
ever area or kind of war it might be used. 
To give America this essential defense 
strength and flexibility is the purpose of the 
American Legion’s national security pro- 


Pinions we succeed the freedoms won on 
this sacred soil with such sacrifice and en- 
trusted to us with such hope and faith will 
lost. 
Mme American Legion is resolved that with 
the help of God such will never be our fate 
and shame. 
Thank you for the privilege of being with 
you tonight. 





Joseph A. Stine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an 
editorial from the Anderson (Ind.) Her- 
ald.dated February 15, 1958. It was my 
privilege to know Mr. Stine for a number 
of years. This editorial is a fitting trib- 
ute to a gentleman whose interest was in 
the betterment of his community and his 
country. It is a rare privilege for me to 
help express my appreciation of Mr. 
Stine and his kind of people in this 
manner : : 

JOsEPH A. STINE, 1911-58 

Anderson has lost one of its distinctive, 
lovable personalities in the untimely death of 
Joseph A. Stine, a leading member of Madi- 
son County’s realty profession, second vice 
president of the Anderson Community Chest, 
trustee of St. Marys Church, former member 
of the Anderson board of public safety, and, 
by any reckoning, one of this community’s 
most valuable and highly regarded citzens. 

Mr. Stine’s success story, from a wholly 

point of view, was one of the most 
warming in Anderson’s history. For in 
&i amazingly brief span of years, he built an 
real estate and insurance agency 
into one of the communitys’ most successful 
enterprises, That success must stand as a 
Powerful testimonial to the splendid quali- 
ties with which Mr. Stine approached every 
Tesponsibility—-a thoroughness of dedication, 
an os — integrity, an easy 
ability, an unvarying capacit 
to put first things first. or 
gene it is neither the task nor the right 
a men to attempt an assessment of 
oe of God and His handiwork. 
Yet to have known Mr. Stine, to have 
the diligence -with which he per- 
ie his religious duties, to have known 
on to his family, to have known 
high moral standards of his professional 
to have known the conscientiousness 
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ence—to have known all these things is to 
wonder about the meaning of his death, the 
rightness of his removal. 

The answer, very possibly, lies in the very 
strength of his religious faith. 

Certainly no one—not even the most hard- 
ened cynic—could have watched his unwav- 
ering good humor during his long illness or 
even the selflessness of his last hours, with- 
out wondering about the strength and 
soundness of a faith that made him smile in 
the face of disappointment, that made him 
think always of others in a moment of 
personal despair. 

Peraps Mr. Stine was born into a world of 
petty materialism, of unbridled personal 
ambition for a single, powerful purpose: to 
serve as a shining example of the joys that 
come to those whose lives rest on firmer, less 
elusive things than money and position and 
influence—things like love of God and love of 
neighbor. 

His was indeed a house built upon rock— 
the rock of putting obligations ahead of 
pleasures, the rock of putting others ahead 
of himself. 

Mr. Stine, to be sure, enjoyed more than 
ordinary success in the world of business. 
Yet the real legacy he leaves to his chil- 
dren—the legacy he leaves to all those privi- 
leged to have known him—is a rich legacy of 
pleasant memories. 

These memories, these happy thoughts will 
grow with the years. For spirits like his 
never really die. They live on and on and 
on, to warm the hearts of the old and to 
shape the lives of the young. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a copy of my 
weekly newsletter Keenotes which was 
issued on February 10, 1958: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELrzaBETH KEE) 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
will begin hearings.on February 17 on exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act—legislation which is causing irreparable 
damage to the economy of West Virginia. 

I plan to make a statement before the 
committee on just how the program, under 
which the President is given virtually abso- 
lute power to lower tariffs, is seriously affect- 
ing West Virginia and how important pro- 
tection against imports from low-wage for- 
eign countries is to our State. 


Recently the West Virginia Legislature 
adopted a strong resolution memorializing 
Congress to correct inequities in the present 
law. I was so impressed by the soundness 
of the resolution that I made a copy avail- 
able to my colleague, Chairman Wi.sur D. 
Muts, of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. MItts advises me that the resolution of 
the West Virginia Legislature will be made a 
part of the permanent record on the legis- 
lation and will be given consideration during 
the hearings. 

Imports of pottery, glass, ceramics, clothes- 
pins, and other products are threatening to 
put West Virginia industries out of business. 
Our West Virginia industries,- paying high 
prevailing wage scales, cannot compete 
against products manufactured abroad by 
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workers making less than half the wage of 
our domestic workers. ; 

It is a struggle for these industries to re- 
main in business in face of this grossly un- 
fair competition. They must have relief, 
and it can only come from Congress. Thus 
far, the President has been deaf to pleas for 
help. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, we 
are told, is an essential part of our foreign 
policy. If this is true, if this country must 
invite imports as a part of the fight against 
communism, then, I submit, it is not fair to 
ask isolated segments of the economy—such 
as West Virginia manufacturers—to bear the 
brunt of the cost. 

Stockholders in these businesses are 
threatened with the loss of their investment. 
Workers are threatened with permanent loss 
of their jobs. The entire area is suffering 
with declining purchasing power and less 
business activity generally. We have a right 
to demand adequate protection. 

The coal industry has a stake in the 
foreign trade program, too. Under the pres- 
ent program, residual fuel oil which com- 
petes directly with coal is being imported 
into the country in unlimited quantities 
without Government check. 

This foreign oil enjoys a tremendous com- 
petitive advantage. Because it can be pro- 
duced and transported so cheaply with 
foreign labor, it is taking markets away from 
coal with the resulting loss of job opportu- 
nities for miners and others in West Vir- 
ginia. 

I have fought for years for a correction of 
the inequities in the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. I will continue that fight 

“during hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee and in House consideration of 
this legislation. 





Freeman, S. Dak., Sets Good Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, on a 
recent visit to South Dakota, my atten- 
tion was drawn to an inspiring editorial 
in the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader authored 
by Mr. Fred C. Christopherson. The edi- 
torial relates the story of on of our fine 
South Dakota communities, the city of 
Freeman, 

- For many years, Freeman has produced 

some of the most distinguished citizens 
in our State. It has recently attempted 
to focus attention on its achievements 
by an annual Community Achievement 
Day’s festivity. 

As editor Christopherson points out so 
well, activities of this kind can do much 
to improve community living in our 
smaller rural towns. I am happy to in- 
clude this editorial for the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader of 
February 13, 1958] 
FREEMAN Setrs PATTERN FOR SMALLER TOWN 
(By F. C. Christopherson) 

FrEeeMan, S. Dak.—It is good to get out oc- 
casionally into the broad and fertile area that 
surrounds Sioux FPalls and to refreshen our 
association with what is in effect the heart- 
land of South Dakota. 
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South Dakota actually isn’t a State of big 
cities. Sioux Falls—its largest community— 
is in truth just a big small town. And we're 
giad of that. 

In general South Dakota is made up of 
communities such as Freenran—comfortable, 
well-ordered, and wholesome centers of pop- 
ulation where life is pleasant and friendly. 
To know and understand Freeman is to know 
and uhderstand South Dakota. 

PROUD OF ACHIEVEMENT DAYS 


Reason for the visit to Freeman was its 
annual Community Achievement Days. 
John A. Kennedy, publisher and editor-in- 
chief of this newspaper, was scheduled to 
make a speech on Russian education and 
Mrs. Christopherson and I went along for 
the ride. And glad we are that we went. 

Freeman is proud in a modest way of its 
Community Achievement Days. Set aside for 
the occasion is Pioneer Hall at Freeman 
Junior College. Filling its spacious basement 
were countless exhibits of handiwork and 
farm produce. 

Erwin R. Gross, general chairnran of the 
event, beamed with a Wholly warranted satis- 
faction as he escorted us around the booths 
and the displays. 

“Everybody participates,” he explained, 
“and it is good for us to have this little get- 
together each winter. It brings a closer as- 
sociation between the community and the 
farm country and it is helpful to all of us.” 


DO-IT-YOURSELF DISPLAY 


One small display, with ribbons indicating 
prizewinners, caught our interest; and I must 
confess that the three visitors from Sioux 
Falls were at a loss to identify the items. 

Our first guess was that it was cheese. 
But the absence of odor dispelled that idea. 

A friendly farm woman, however, straight- 
ened us out. “That’s homemade soap,” she 
said. “I always make my own soap and so 
do many others.” 

The soap, however, was but one example 
of the many evidences of handiwork to be 
seen in Pioneer Hall. Hobbyists, young and 
old, had brought to the event their best 
specimens and took a modest pride in ex- 
plaining why and how they were made. 

Evidences of abundance were everywhere— 
grains from the fields and luscious pies from 
the kitchen; ears of corn that seemed almost 
perfect; potatoes, carrots, onions, and beets; 
magazine racks, ball bats, pictures, and trays; 
aprons, too, and dresses and needlepoint. 
All in all, a striking demonstration of a 
edo-it-yourself program in a practical appli- 
cation. 

EXAMPLE FOR OTHERS 

My purpose in dwelling at some length 
upon the event at Freeman is because of its 
significance and its example. 

What Freeman is doing, other communities 
of similar size can do. The opportunities 
exist everywhere. 

The difference, if any, is that the civic 
leaders in Freeman are aware of their oppor- 
tunities and make the most of them. 

The Community Achievement Days consti- 
tute but one example of Freeman enterprise. 

In the first place, it is well to recognize 
that the people of Freeman are proud of their 
town. They like it and they say so and they 
are constantly striving to make it a better 
town. 

As a consequence, the community has good 
schools, excellent public facilities, a splendid 
small college, and an active civic program. 


WHAT DETERMINES SIZE 


The role of the smaller community in 
South Dakota is a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion. 

Are such communities to grow smaller as 
transportation improves? Will they fade 
away? Ordo opportunities exist? 

The answer, of course, is to be found in 
the future. It may be said, however, that 
communities, both big and small, will be 
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influenced by the service they supply and 
the role they occupy. 

If they offer little or nothing, they will 
shrink. If they offer something, they will 
hold their own or advance. 

Some of the smaller communities just 
conclude that there’s nothing they can do 
about it, fold their hands and gradually die. 

Other communities—and Freeman is a 
good example—realize what they can do to 
maintain and broaden their town’s value and 
proceed to do it. 

FREEMAN’S OBJECTIVE 


In all of this, a lesson is to be found and 
learned. One need not wonder why two 
communities, similarly situated, move along 
different paths. The reason usually is the 
civic attitude and the approach to public 
problems. 

Freeman—and we employ it again as an 
example because of this visit—is demon- 
strating the way to constructive growth. 

The citizens of Freeman have in mind no 
bustling metropolis. They don’t expect to 
exceed Sioux Falls. They move forward in- 
stead with a practical appreciation of the 
scope of their sphere of service. In so do- 
ing, they are building solidly on a substan- 
tial foundation. 

Not in their program is any visionary de- 
velopment that could rise a bit and then 
topple with disturbing consequences. They 
know. that that kind of activity isn’t a part 
of their prospects and proceed with that 
understanding. 

That’s why Freeman is a good town and 
that’s why, I am confident, Freeman will 
continue through the years to be one of 
South Dakota’s better towns. 





The Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mrs: KEE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
month of February, the Boy Scouts of 
America are celebrating the 48th anni- 
versary of the chartering of this great 
organization by the Congress. I am 
pleased to join in paying tribute to the 
Boy Scouts, an organization of which the 
entire Nation can be proud. 

I know of no group which has done 
more to make better citizens of the youth 
of our Nation. Good citizenship is one 
of the basic objectives of the scouting 
movement. During their early forma- 
tive years, boys are taught a devotion to 
their country, a respect for their fellow 
citizens, and their imherent interest 
in the wonders of nature is fed and 
encouraged. . 

This great movement, with active par- 
ticipation in all the 48 States, could not 
possibly succeed without the support of 
the thousands of men who devote many 


hours of their spare tome to scout work. ° 


They serve as troop leaders and other 
officials, working closely with the boys 
and directing their energies and talents 
into constructive channels. 

Their reward for this useful service 
is the knowledge that they are making a 
major contribution to the future welfare 
of our society. They deserve the warm- 
est thanks of all of us in this country, 
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Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the fire 

work the Scout organization is doing jy 
the congressional district which I haye 
the honor to represent. Four thousang 
boys are enrolled in 187 Scout organizg. 
tions in the counties of Mercer, McDoy. 
ell, Monroe, Summers, Wyoming, Green. 
brier, and Mingo, which comprise the 
Fifth West Virginia District. The Scout 
executive for the Appalachian 
with headquarters in Bluefield, is Jack}, 
Lewis. 
' I know I speak for all the residents of 
the district I represent when I say to the 
Boy Scouts of America: “Congratulg. 
tions for a job well done during the first 
48 years of your existence and best 
wishes for continued success in your 
wonderful work with the youth of 
America.” 








Pepe Figueres and Democracy in Latin 
‘America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article on the 
election in Costa Rica, which appeared 
in the Christian Science Monitor of Feb- | 
ruary 8, 1958, under the byline of Robert 
M. Hallett: : 

GOVERNMENT Bows TO CosTa RIcA DEFEAT 


“I consider our defeat as a contribution, 
in a way, to democracy in Latin America, It 
is not customary for a party in power to low 
an election.” 

With these words—so unusual in Latin | 
America—President Figueres, of Costa Rita, 
accepted the defeat of his party’s cand 
for the presidency, Francisco Orlich. 

The winner was Mario Echandi, of the Na- 
tional Union Party, chief leader of the opposl- 
tion to Don Pepe (as the President is knowl 
throughout the hemisphere). 

Despite his fair words, the Echandi victory 
must have been a hard blow for the brilliant 
and controversial leader of one of 
America’s foremost democracies. He had | 
hoped that his National Liberation Party of 
moderate Socialist inclinations would emerg 
as a permanent fixture on the political scene 

It is uncertain whether the party can i 
tain its unity out of power. A major split 
which developed in the past year or 50 a 
parently robbed it of victory. 


ASSEMBLY SEATS WON 


But the picture was not all dark for the 
National Liberation leaders. The party wo 
more seats in the General Assembly, Cost 
Rica’s unicameral legislature, than any othe 
party. The President estimated it 
hold 19 of the 45 seats when the & 
finally ended. 

Furthermore, if one adds to the Ord 
unofficial tally of some 98,400 the votes ® 
Jorge Rossi, an independent who bre r 
the President but whose political ph 
is generally similar, the National 
Party would have had sufficient votes 0 ™™ 
Sefior Echandi won with some 104,500 1% 
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“We are going to become a respon Y 
position,” the President told the New 7®° 
Times. “We are not interested in ¢ 
difficulties for the new administration. 
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This is in sharp contrast to the statements 


of some leaders of his party that their candi- 
date would be elected or else, meaning by 
that, resort to arms. The President's firm 
stand apparently assures @ peaceful take- 
over for his political foes. 

U. N. OBSERVERS 


The election on February 2 was peaceful, 
although some celebrations turned into 
roughhousing and minor physical skirmishes 
in San José the night before the election. 
A three-man team of United Nations ob- 
servers invited to inspect election procedures 
declined to make any statement regarding 
their findings. They will make a report to 
President Figueres. 

While the political split among the Liber- 
ationists helped their political foes to power, 
it is also likely that the vote was in part a 
conservative reaction to some of the more 
advanced of Don Pepe’s reforms, 

He has pushed land reform, public-power 
developments, nationalized the banks, and 
fostered housing and labor reforms. 

During the campaign Sefior Echandi 
pledged to abolish the bank nationalization. 

When reminded of this after the election 
Don Pepe said: “If they can find a better 
way let them try it.” 

CONSERVATIVE BENT 


Perhaps the best explanation for the rising 
conservative sentiment in the country is to 
be found in the fundamental makeup of 
Costa Rica itself. Unlike most of the other 
Latin American countries, Costa Rica has a 
large proportion of small landowners who 
are apt to be conservative. 

Some feel that the reforms of the Figueres 
government went a little too far and too fast 
for the basic conservatism in the country. 

However, friends of the President deny 
this. They say the vote showed rather the 
unpopularity of Sefior Orlich. 

Don Pepe had the personal magnetism to 
hold his party together and give it vitality 
and direction. Sefior Orlich is more of a 
tun-of-the-mill politico without the bril- 
liance of the President. 

Another surprise of the election was the 
showing of the ultraconservative "Republican 
Party, headed by former President Calderon 
Guardia. The former President had been 
implicated in the revolutionary attempt 
— the Figueres government in January 


At that time the people rose to put down 
the revolution, standing firmly behind the 
- Government. ; 

The Calderonistas presented candidates 
only for the National Assembly seats, sup- 
porting Sefior Echandi for the presidency. 
latest reports gave Republican candidates 


more votes for Assembly seats than Sefior 
Echandi’s party. 





Alabama Soil-Bank Problems 
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HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 
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bank program this year but were denied 
permission to do so, after they had been 
assured they would be able to take part 
by placing their cotton acreage in re- 
serve. 

This situation has come to a head in 
several counties in the Fourth Alabama 
District, which I am proud to serve, and 
the situation is one of grave concern. 

I have received a letter from Alabama 
State Senator Walter C. Givhan in which 
he refers to the state of affairs in one of 
these counties, namely, Dallas, in regard 
to the soil bank. 

Senator Givhan includes copy of a 
resolution adopted by the cotton legis- 
lative study committee of Alabama. 

These two documents adequately re- 
flect the situation which Alabama now 
faces and I would like to hereafter in- 
sert them in the REcorp: 

SENATE CHAMBER, 
ALABAMA LEGISLATURE, 
Montgomery, Ala., February 10, 1938. 
Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Roserts: Attached 
hereto is a letter from Mr. Sam O’Hara, man- 
ager of the ASC office in Dallas County, in 
which letter he states $80,085.35 will be re- 
quired to complete payment of soil-bank 
funds for Dallas County farms for 1958. This 
will take care of 157 additional farms in 
Dallas County. 

It is urgent that we get this money. 

Iam enclosing copy of a resolution adopted 
by the cotton legislative study committee 
of Alabama. I would certainly appreciate 
your looking into this matter, using your 
influence to sécure additional funds imme- 
diately; otherwise, it is going to create chaos 
and confusion all over the State of Alabama. 

This was a solemn contract entered into 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the United States Government with 
farmers of this State; and as president of the 
Dallas County Farm Bureau, I urge you to 
contact -those of influence and let me have a 
reply from you at-your earliest convenience. 

When I receive your letter, I intend to have 
it published in the Selma Times Journal so 
our farmers will know'you are working for 
them. Therefore, I would appreciate you 
writing it in a manner so they will thorough- 
ly understand what is being done for them. 

Yours very truly, 
Water C. GIVHAN. 





Whereas approximately 70,000 Alabama 
cotton growers either signed agreements or 


. stood in line and qualified under regula- 


tions of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to sign agreements for partici- 
pation in the soil-bank acreage reserve pro- 
gram administered by such Department; and 

Whereas in our judgment, all such Ala- 
bama cotton growers have rightful claims 
for full participation in such acreage-reserve 
program and to be paid in full following proof 
of such particiaption; and 

Whereas only about one-half enough funds 
have been allocated to make such payments 
in full in Alabama; and 

Whereas a similar situation to a greater 
or less degree exists in other States; and 

Whereas such situation in Alabama and 
other States constitutes a grave injustice to 
many cotton growers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Cotton Legislative Study 
Committee created by the Legislature of 
Alabama during its 1957 regular session, at 
a@ meeting in the State capitol of Alabama, 
in Montgomery, on this the 10th day of Feb- 
ruary 1958, as follows: 

1. That we express our appreciation to the 
Members of the United States Senate and 
United States House of Representatives from 
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Alabama and others for the splendid work 
they have been doing toward getting such 
just payments made in full and commend 
them for their continuance of such work. 

2. That we request the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, to (a) transfer funds not used 
elsewhere in the acreage-reserve program 
and (b) ask Congress to make an additional 
authorization or appropriation, as necessary, 
to make such payments in full to cotton 
growers in Alabama and in other States where 
the situation is similar, and 

3. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to Secretary Benson and members of the 
Alabama delegation in Congress. 





Hon. Harry Flood Byrd 


EXTENSION ‘OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, citizens of Virginia heard with 
the deepest regret the announcement 
that their senior Senator, the Honorable 
HARRY FLoop Byrp, had resolved, for 
compelling personal reasons, to retire 
from the Senate at the completion of 
his term. 

This regret was shared by millions of 
their fellow citizens throughout the 
United States, as the crusade of Senator 
Byrp for principles of sound govern- 
ment enlisted supporters from every 
quarter of the Nation. His distin- 
guished service to the cause of fiscal 
sanity in government will be remem- 
bered gratefully, and his retirement, it 
is most earnestly to be hoped, will not 
deny the Nation his continued advice 
and counsel. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix, I include 
a review of Senator Byrp’s career of 
public. service which appeared in the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch on 
February 16, 1958. 

I also include a few of. the editorial 
comments appearing in the press on the 
occasion of Senator Byrp’s announce- 
ment of his retirement. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 

February 16, 1958] 
POLITICAL DEBUT IN 1916—ByrRbD’s First VOTE 
TYPIFIES MAN 
(By James Latimer) 

Soon after the Virginia senate met for 
its 1916 session, Harry FLoop Byrp, a brand- 
new member from Winchester, had to make 
a decision. 

The first bill up for floor action seemed 
to have a worthy purpose—to seize and close 
certain houses of ill repute. 

Listening to-the off-floor talk-of his elder 
colleagues, however, Byrp got the impression 
they thought it was a bad bill because it 
could punish innocent, unwitting owners of 
property for the sins of their renters. He 
concluded it was an unwise bill, and he 
would vote against it.” 

FIRST TO VOTE 

On the rolicall, in alphabetical order, 
Byrrp’s name came first. The youthful] sen- 
ator replied with a firm, loud “No.” 
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When the rollcall ended, Byrrp’s was the 
only vote against the bill. Another senator 
quickly whispered a bit of advice to the apple- 
cheeked freshman: The discreet, popular 
thing to do would be to change his vote. 

“No,” Byrrp is said to have replied. “In 
the first place, I don’t know how to change 
my vote. In the second place, once I’ve made 
up my mind and voted, I. don’t think I should 
change.” 

This incident was recalled last week on 
Virginia’s capitol hill, among reminiscences 
following the announcement by Byrrp, who 
is now nearly 71 and famed for his tough- 
minded fights for what he believes in, that 
he would not run for reelection this year 
to the United States Senate. 

BECAME PARTY CHAIRMAN 


Five years after his 1916 legislative debut, 
the rising young State senator became State 
Democratic Party chairman. Next year he 
staked his political future on what at first 
seemed to be a cause of doubtful popularity. 

He decided to fight for pay-as-you-go fi- 
nancing of highways, which meant imposing 
a gasoline tax, and to fight against a pro- 
posed highway bond issue, which meant 
saddling the State with debt. 

It is a well-known fact now that Brrp 
fought stubbornly and won. It is not so 
well known, as one source recalled last week, 
that the victorious campaign against the 
bond issue was financed largely by contri- 
butions of $3,500 each made by Byrp and by 
former Gov. Henry Carter Stuart. 

DEFIED BISHOP CANNON 


Byrp’s decision to run for governor in 1925 
was sparked by a virtual ultimatum from 
the late Bishop James Cannon, who was 
Virginia’s leading prohibitionist, telling him 
not to run. Defying the dry dictator, Byrp 
scored another famous victory. 

When he left the State senate to become 
governor in early 1926, his accomplishments 
included one which may well be an alltime 
record—and possibly, hopefully, a lesson 
fgr today’s more garrulous young politicos. 
During his 10 years as State senator, Byrrp 
made one speech on the senate floor. That 
was when, as chairman of senate roads com- 
mittee, he was pushing the pay-as-you-go 
plan. 

As Governor, Brrp upset the old govern- 
mental order by a vigorous reorganization 
of the existing hodgepodge of State agen- 
cies into a relatively streamlined centralized 
system. While he was Governor, too, he 
fought stubbornly again for an unpopular 
cause: the presidential candidacy of Al 
Smith in 1928. 


LOSES HIS FIGHT 


This time he lost. Virginia went Repub- 
lican for Herbert Hoover. Things looked 
bad for the Democratic organization and its 
still-youthful commander. But Brrp fought 
again and won in 1929, heiping to elect the 
late John Garland Pollard as his successor 
in the Governor’s office. 

Named to the United States Senate seat 
left vacant by Senator Claude Swanson’s res- 
ignation to become President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's first Secretary of the Navy, Brrp 
took his oath as Senator on the same day, 
March 4, 1933, that Roosevelt took the oath 
as President. 

It soon developed that Byrp and Roosevelt 
had distinctly different interpretations of 
the Democratic platform and policy. Byrrp 
became the chief Senate critic of the Roose- 
velt New Deal, and built up his reputation 
as an unwavering champion of economy 
in Government, the balanced budget, and 
States rights. 

Events showed that, insofar as Washing- 
ton and Congress were concerned, Byrp was 
on the unpopular and losing side of the 
fiscal struggle. But in Virginia he grew in 
popularity and power, and not until 1946 


ors @ 
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‘well as more frequent climbing trips into the 


was he opposed in a Democratic primary for 
reelection to the Senate. 
CALLED ABSENTEE LANDLORD 


The Byrd organization, meanwhile, became 
synonymous with Virginia’s State govern- 
ment. Political opponents charged he was 
@ political dictator, an “absentee landlord” 
who ran Virginia affairs with an iron hand 
from his Senate office across the Potomac. 
Byrrp, seldom bothered to answer. 

Byrp fought and won a hot primary cam- 
paign against Francis Pickens Miller in 1952. 
Without GOP opposition in the November 
elections, Byrrp publicly denounced the 
Democratic presidential ticket. This action 
helped pull Virginia into the Republican 
column of General Eisenhower. ByRp was 
reportedly offered and turned down the job 
of Secretary of the Treasury in President 
Eisenhower's first Cabinet. 

Byrrp’s hopes that the Eisenhower regime 
would turn the country toward his own 
ideals faded gradually. He took no part in 
the 1956 presidential campaign, but his dis- 
illusionment was plain. As host to apple- 
growing neighbors at his- annual orchard 
picnic in late summer, Byrp sharply rebuked 
the President for the administration’s per- 
formance on both racial integration and 
financial matters. 

Having risen to chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee and to a position of great 
influence in the inner Senate sanctum, Brrp 
fought on. He was a moving, driving power 
in shaping the southerners’ congressional 
manifesto against school integration in 1956. 
As a behind-the-scenes force, he helped pull 
the teeth out of the Eisenhower ecivil-rights 
bill last year. 

Typical of comments from his Washington 
colleagues on last week’s retirement an- 
nouncement was a tribute from Senator 
JOHN C. STENNIs, of Mississippi. 

“Senator Byrrp has often told me he has a 
one-track mind,” STENNIs said. “By that, 
he means he concentrates on one thing at 
a time, and hits it hard. That is one reason 
his influence is so great. He concentrates 
it—whether on cutting waste in Government, 
reducing foreign-aid funds, opposing civil- 
rights bills, he puts up a fight.” 

In his announcement last week, Byrp said 
he had promised Mrs. Byrd 6 years ago he 
would not run again. “Since then,” he 
added, “she has suffered a crippling illness 
and is an invalid. It is our desire to spend 
our lives together in Virginia.” 

Though none doubted the deep sincerity 


of Byxp’s statement, some Washington ob- 


servers thought they detected, too, that he 
had a growing sense of frustration and mel- 
ancholy because of the trend of things in 
Washington. 

In any event, last Monday evening Brrp 


g 


to release it at 8:30 a. m. Wednesday. 
Tuesday Brrp sat down and penned personal, 
confidential notes to a few old friends and 
political coMeagues. 

He put these in the mail to be delivered 
Wednesday morning. Some time Tuesday 
he took off for a hideaway near Tucson, Ariz., 


the nonsmoking, nondrinking, 
exercise-loving grandfather still has more 
bounce and drive than most men 80 years 

shape 


younger. 
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Virginia Blue Ridge. 

In Washington, he would arise at abo: 
5:30 a. m., put on old, usually rumpled khaki 
work pants and jacket and set out, trailed p 
his black cocker spaniel, Happy. On one sy 
predawn winter morning several years ago, 
an alert policeman stopped him. Just yy, 
was he, and what was he up to, and 
he identify himself by producing his gogis 
security card? the officer asked Brrp,. 

NO IDENTIFICATION 


“I work. at the Senate, my name is Byp 
and I don’t have a social security Card,” 
Byrp replied. In fact, he didn’t have a « 
of identification material on him, but he 
managed to convince the officer that, ip. 
spite of his rough clothes, he was not 4 
vagrant bent on mischief. i 

Never a diet faddist, Brrp has long been 
fond of quoting a maxim he may have gotten 
from the late Governor Stuart: “The work : 
of the world is done by the breakfast-eaters” | 
He usually downs a hearty breakfast (includ. 
ing fried apples). 

On a normal workday in Washington, he 
skips lunch. After a late afternoon workout 
in the Senate gymnasium, he goes to the 
Shoreham for a 7:30 p. m. dinner—mos 
often, a hearty slab of rare roast beef. Not 
@ man for the Washington social whirl, he is 
usually in bed by 9:30. 

On hiking trips to the Rockies, 
accompanied by his close friend and apple- 
growing neighbor, Speaker E. Blackbum 
Moore of the house of delegates, Byrrp tote 
a@ pack, hikes 10 or 15 miles a day over rug- 
ged terrain, and camps out in sleeping bag 
or tent. He cajoles Moore into doing the 
cooking by praising the latter’s prowess aba 
campfire chef. 

ILLNESS ARE RARE 


Rarely troubled by colds or illness, Bra 
is a great believer in fresh air and cold water. 
For years he shaved and bathed exclusively 
with unheated water. Lately a twinge in 
one knee has forced him to make a conces- 
sion to hot soakings. But he still sets a fast 
hiking clip. ; 

Whether Brrp might change his mind and 
run again for the Senate was still publidy 
unanswered yesterday. But a man = 

first ; 


knows him exceedingly well, 
Virginia Senate rolicall of 1916, didn’t think 
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and 
recalled the Byrd performance in that 


so. 
“Once he’s made up his mind,” this soure 

said, “he stands like a stone wall.” The 

record shows no evidence to the contrary. 


. COMMENTS FroM OTHER PAPERS 

From the Richmond Times-Dispatch: — 

“Mr. Byrp’s career has been marked if 
great ability, immense industry, the 
integrity and unshakable. conse 4A 
long time and stanch believer in the 
of the States, in soundness and stiri 
economy, he has waged a consistent 
down the years, irrespective of the a 
public opinion. Often these tides War 
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than ever essential, that his announcem® 
of retirement from the Senate is so sa 
shock to his admirers in all parts of 
ginia and the Nation.” 
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Glass, and one of the great Virginians of the 
past century. As & young governor, 
pack in the late 1920's, he the 


state government, initiated the State's 
famed pay-as-you-go highway system, estab- 
jished sound financial practices. He as- 
sumed office at the age of 38, and during his 
term made a national reputation 4s an ad- 
ministrator. 

“He entered the Senate by appointment 
in 1933 and never was effectively challenged 
in subsequent elections. In the Senate, he 
became the champion of governmental econ- 
omy, balanced budgets, reduction of the Fed- 
eral debt. In the free-wheeling, free-spend- 
ing Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
and more recently in the high-budget Eisen- 
hower administration, he sometimes has been 
the lone apostle of fiscal sanity in the Na- 
tion's highest councils. Senator Brrp rare- 
ly got the economies he demanded, but his 
presence, and his status as watchdog of the 
Treasury, certainly have acted as a brake 
on what could have been unlimited Federal 
spending. He has been a national figure 
as a Senator, serving the Nation well and 
ably.” 

From the Northern Virginia Daily: 

“Few men in the history of the United 


‘States Senate have gained the respect of his 


colleagues as did Harry Fioop Brrp in his 
quarter century of service. Many times his 
position was aligned with a small minority 
but not even his most bitter opponents 
doubted his sincere convictions. Through- 
out his career he fought for a balahced budg- 
et and sound money. 

“Virginians are proud to have been so ably 
Tepresented by Senator Byrp. The people of 
the United States will suffer a loss in his 
wise counsel. We thank him for his 
work on our behalf and pray that his coming 
days of retirement will be blessed with a long 
and full happiness jointly with his wife.” 
- From the Baltimore Sun: 

“Senator Brrp has distinguished himself 
as an advocate of economy in an era of lavish- 
ly increasing public expenditures. He has 
sought unsuccessfully to overcome the con- 
gtessional inertia that prevents the estab- 
lishment of a true Federal budget system. 
Above all, he has been a man of sound, prac- 
tical sense about all public matters with 
which he has had any close association. 

“This is not the time for an assessment 
of his long and = public career, which 

as a member of the Virginia General 
Assembly and which Berth ac et as Gov- 
ernor of his State before he came to Washing- 
ton. Suffice it to say that despite the fre- 
quent rejection of his views, his influence 
has been far from negligible, also that he will 


and the respect of all, 

vginan Piet Sin 
body where seniority ae eacet Seance 
tance, Senator Byrp, who has been continu- 
ously ~ the wore longer than any other 
except two, is necessaril figure 

of greet weight and importance, Drs 

lat, in a special . - 
Portant than Senator Brap’s oa Po pink a 
‘a » That men disagree with him is 
Inevitable product of his positive 
and his vigor in holding and stating 
is a man who has lived through 
noe of sweeping, almost violent, changes 
Political climate, thinking, and policies, 
without changing his own views. This is a 
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publican than by any other Senator. By all 
measurements he is a conservative who took 
his stand long ago, when he first came down 


- from the apple orchards, as a man with his 


mind on costs. He has never changed. He 
has never ceased to be the man who dug in 
on fiscal prudence and—as far as possible— 
on pay-as-you-go, and has never budged. 

“The loss of such a man to a legislative 
body often given to carelessness with pub- 
lic money is immense. There he has stood 
for what he was as well as for what he did; 
and no other stands so brilliantly in that 
light.’’ 

From the Washington Evening Star: 
“There is one thing which must be said 
about Virginia’s Senator Harry FLoop Brrp— 
people either are for him or against him. 
But those who are for him in Virginia far 
exceed those who are against him. 

“This is one reason why it is a matter 
of regret to so many of his people’to learn 
that-he intends to retire from the Senate 
when this session is over. But there are 
other reasons for regret—reasons which go 
beyond considerations of personal respect 
and affection. 

“For one thing, Senator Byrp has been 
his own man. There have been occasions 
when he has taken positions which, it seemed 
to us, were mistaken. But these differences 
are matters of opinion. When the chips were 
down he fought for the things he believed in 
and he fought against the things in which 
he did not believe. This is all that can be 
asked of any public man, and there are too 
few in public life who have measured up to 
this standard. 

“Senator Byrrp’s announcement came as & 
surprise, even as a shock, to most of the 
members of the Byrd organization in Vir- 
ginia. This is an interesting fact, and it 
should be of particular interest to those who 
have helped foster the myth of a ruthless 
Byri machine. As far as we can ascertain, 
the organization, or, if one prefers, the ma- 
chine, does not quite know which way to 
turn. There is no heir apparei:*. no hand- 
picked successor, although one would think 
that the leader of a ruthless political ma- 
chine would attend to such an item before 
bowing out—especially in a year when the 
struggle over school integration poses a grave 
problem for the Byrd organization. But as 
far as we can learn, this has not been done, 
and the political events of the next few 
months in Virginia may expose the holiow- 
ness of the machine complaint. 

“Senator Byrp is 70 years old. Forty-three 
of those years have been spent in public life. 
He says that he_and his wife, who has been 
ill for some time, now want ‘to spend our 
lives together at our home in Virginia.’ 
This leaves nothing more for us to say— 
except to express the hope that the remain- 
ing years on the hillside above the Shen- 
andoah will be good years.” 

From the Roanoke Times: 

“At 70, Senator Byrrp is in good health 
and though he will be out of office, the Na- 
tion can continue to look to him for counsel 
as one of its most respected and honored 
elder statesmen. This is a time when his 
knowledge and sound advice about the af- 
fairs of Government are especially needed. 
It is good, therefore, to know that he will 
retain an active interest in public affairs. 

“A conservative of the old school, Mr. 
Byrp put his imprint upon Virginia’s gov- 
ernment in his term as governor and in his 
long career as th® recognized leader of the 
dominant wing of the Democratic Party. 
All Virginians have not agreed with his poli- 
cies and philosophy. They are united, how- 
ever, in paying tribute to his integrity as a 
public, official and to his devotion to the 
cause of good government. . 

“A writer once said of Mr. Byrrp that he is 
the ‘most consistent old time conservative 
in the Senate, if not, indeed, in all Ameri- 
can public life. He is far more the repre- 
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sentative of a point of view than of political 
party.’ It has been intelligent conservatism 
which has gone counter frequently to the 
temper of the political leadership in Wash- 
ington. In financial management especially 
the country has had cause to regret that 
Mr. Byrp’s counsel has too often gone un- 
heeded. 

“Mr. Byrrp has never hesitated to advocate 
an unpopular course when convinced it 
would be in the best interest of the Nation. 
A contempt for political expediency earned 
for him stature and respect. He has served 
his country well and brought honor to his 
State.” 





Our Economic Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a copy of my weekly 
newsletter Keenotes which was issued 
yesterday, February 17, 1958: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIzaABeTH KEE) 


There is growing concern in Congress 
among both Democrats and Republicans over 
the economic situation. 

Frankly, the outlook is not at all encour- 
aging. Since the opening of the present ses- 
sion of Congress, the economic health of the 
Nation has worsened markedly. Unemploy- 
ment stands now at 4.5 million and official 
estimates are that by the end of the month 
5 million people will be out of work. Other 
indicators of the Nation’s economic strength 
are not too reassuring. 

The most encouraging fact about the situa- 
tion is the growing attention the business 
slump is attracting in Congress. There is a 
growing determination not to allow the 
downturn in business to get out of hand. 

Many respected Members of Congress, 
whose knowledge of economics is highly re- 
garded, believe the administration is too 
timid in its approach to the recession. 
These Representatives are demanding bold 
action now before the country slips into 
more serious trouble. 

More and more talk is being heard about a 
tax cut as the fastest way of increasing pur- 
chasing power. Earlier, a tax cut was men- 
tioned as only a bare possibility. Today, it 
is regarded as certain if business fails to pick 
up in early spring. 

One encouraging development on the eco- 
nomic front is the increase in the num- 
ber of new housing starts expected this 
spring. The housing industry has been in 
the doldrums. Since housing is a key in- 
dustry, this has adversely affected the entire 
economy. A spurt in housing will create 
jobs and build up demand for lumber and the 
hundreds of other items that go into new 
homes. 

The administration is being urged to give 
more attention to public works, to free 
money already appropriated by Congress but 
impounded by the Budget Bureau for con- 
struction of various types. For example, the 
Veterans’ Administration has at its disposal 
$175 million for renovation of some of its 
400 installations located throughout the 
country. This is money voted by previous 
sessions of Congress. It can be spent to- 
morrow to carry out the intent of Congress. 
Release of the money and its expenditure 
throughout the country will create jobs and 
give a shot in the arm to the national 
economy. 
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Increased defense spending will help. 
And the tremendous roadbuilding program, 
which is not yet off the ground, will bolster 
the sagging economy. 

Let me repeat what I wrote earlier this 
year: The country is not on the brink of a 
full-scale national depression. We are, how- 
ever, facing extremely difficult times, the 
number of depressed areas is rapidly increas- 
ing, and an entirely different approach from 
last year’s, when inflation was a major 
threat, is absolutely necessary. 

The major danger, as I see it, is that the 
administration, by putting its faith in an 
economic revival this spring—a revival many 
respected economists do not foresee—and 
refusing to act resolutely and firmly, will 
allow the downward drift in business to con- 
tinue too long. This could lead to severe 
economic trouble. 

It is true that the many antidepression 
safeguards built into the economy during 
the past 25 years offer reasonable security 
for the future. But prolonged unemploy- 
ment for 5 or 6 millior? people will create a 
situation from which it would take several 
years for the country to recover fully. 





Lithuania—In the Missile Age 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, 40 years 
ago the people of Lithuania declared 
their independence. For the next 22 
years, the young republic surged with 
joyous effort, and the liberated people 
accomplished more during that time 
than at any other generation in their 
history. 

Then the darkness came, first from one 
side and then from the other, until Lithu- 
ania was forcibly taken over by the Soviet 
Union. Since then, more than 50 per- 
cent of the Catholic clergy has been 
annihilated by the ruthless conquerors. 

There are holes in the Iron Curtain— 
tiny though they may be. Even though 
Russia has launched a satellite, it cannot 
stifle the religious zeal and sturdy inde- 
pendence of the Lithuanian people. 
They have outlived other tyrannies and 
thei> spirit will finally prevail over those 
who now oppress them. 

The news that leaks through to us 
tells us of brave resistance. The one 
thing that the Communists fear above all 
else is the truth. They realize that if 
people get to know each other as fellow 
human beings, the fabric of lies upon 
which communism is built will topple 
like a house built on sand. 

The intercontinental ballistic missile, 
carrying a hydrogen bomb, could kill mil- 
lions of people, but it is the truth that will 
finally win. And the truth put to work 
now could immobilize this hideous weap- 
on of destruction and all others like it. 

Eventually, the free peoples of the 
world will get their message through the 
Iron Curtain, even to the people of 
Russia, and then they too will rise up 
against those who keep them in bondage. 

The light is dim in Lithuania—but it 
is still glowing. It glows in every Lithu- 
anian heart where the Communists can- 
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not reach it. It glows in their resistance. 
It glows as they think of the day when 
freedom will again be theirs. 

I extend congratulations to the Lithu- 
anian people on this anniversary of their 
independence day. Let us also join them 
in more than words in their effort to un- 
loose the shackles of tyrants and re- 
establish their independence. 





The Farmer Has Given Enough 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am includ- 
ing an editorial from the January 30 
issue of the Pope County Tribune pub- 
lished in Glenwood, Minn. It was writ- 
ten by Mr. Edward E. Barsness, who is a 
man of good judgment and keen percep- 
tion. In his editorial, Mr. Barsness 
presents a strong and logical argument 
in behalf of our American farmers who, 
in his judgment and mine, are entitled 
to a fair share of our national economy. 

Mr. Barsness knows as only a news- 
paperman can know the implications of a 
relatively low farm economy. He know; 


from talking to farmers exactly what . 


they are up against, and his business- 
men advertisers tell him that times are 
getting tough in town as well as in the 
country. He knows what suppliers in 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Chicago may not 
yet know, that sooner or later the pinch 
on our rural economy will creep upon 
the rest of our national economy if the 
downward trend is not reversed. 

Rural America, Mr. Speaker, holds the 
most practical answer to the problem of 
a downturn in our national economy. 
There is a vast, potential market for all 
kinds of manufactured and processed 
goods on our 5 million farms if our farm- 
ers can just get enough for their own 
production to have some spending money. 
Slowed assembly lines in Detroit and 
elsewhere would be moving full time to 
meet the demand if our farm people had 
their proper income with which to buy 
new cars, tractors, and machinery; build 
new houses and farm buildings; buy new 
clothes and appliances; and all the other 
things they want and need but cannot 
now afford. 

I commend this very constructive edi- 
torial to our colleagues, and especially 
to those from the industrial and com- 
mercial districts who are concerned 
about layoffs and declines in our na- 
tional economy. It is a fair proposition 


its careful reading. The _ editorial 
follows: 
Tue FarMer Has Given ENovucH 
(By Edward E. Barnsness) 









farmer was buying were going up, the farmer 
found that what he was selling wag go, 
down. In other words, the farmer, by gy. 
ting less for what he had to sell, was the may 
that was able to keep food prices from sky. 
rocketing with other products, In many 
cases the processors were taking advantage 

of the lowering of farm prices by Pushing yp — 
their own profits. 

How has the farmer been able to produc: 
food and fiber at 75 to 80 percent of parity? 

In the first place he has not adhered to. 
40-hour week, and sometimes puts in an §. 
hour week. In that way he furnishes 
labor for himself.. In the second place, the 
farm wife and the children put in long hou, 

that all go into farm production. A 1 
year-old farm boy or girl is as valuable jp 
running a tractor as hired help. A 

all over the Nation shows that up to 40 per. | 
cent of the farms in the Nation have to de. 
pend on outside income to balance the books, A 
Farm wives are employed as schoolteachers, 
nurses, or clerks. In many cases the farmer 
work 8 hours a day at employment outside 
the farm and puts in another 8 hours on the 
farm. 

The lower farm prices have forced the small 
farmer to quit where he was unable f sg. 
cure outside employment. Every year the 
farms are getting larger and fewer farmén 
remain on the land. No farmer can operate 
a@ small farm and -survive unless he has in- 
come outside of the farm. It is surprising 
how the farm population is co down 
all over our State and in other States, Thi 
decrease in farm population is having 4 dam- 
aging effect on the small town in the rum 
areas. A traveling man who had been coy. 
ering the same territory for the last 10 yean, 
stated that the number of business firms 
has showed a marked decrease in that tim 
and that some towns had lost as much & 
half of their business places. This in some 
cases was caused by the trade going to large 
centers where there was more to select from, 
Even at that, many county-seat towns har 
showed a decline in recent years on account | 
of the decrease in farm population. s 

While farm parity has been dropping, fam 
land prices have been going up. A fete 
survey shows that there are several cai 
for this rise in farm prices. With inflata 
unhalted and with our national debt min 
ning over $275 billion, and other debts Tul- 
ning still higher, men of wealth have bee’ 
putting part of their money into farm lant 
If inflation is not curbed and it takes the 
course like that of Germany and Frané 
following World War I, the only real valtt 
would be in property like land. Money, alte 
all, is only a medium of exchange. 
cause of rising farm prices is that farms 
find it necessary to have more land oP 
erate it profitably. Many farmers are buy 
ing land to enlarge their farms and to malt 
use of their farm machinery. A farmer wi 
$30,000 in farm machinery cannot afford ® 
use it only a few days a season if the m 
chinery is going to pay for itself. 

Considering the fact that the farn 
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administration at Washington to 
farm to sell for 60 cents where 
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people of the world being underfed, 
a wonderful opportunity to use 


we arse for peaceful purposes. It would 
gurpluses for 
te ene of the best methods of overcoming 


the prestige that Russia is gaining in coun- 
tries like India. We have greater surpluses 
than Russia, but, ing to reports, Rus- 
sia is going to give away more in food ship- 
ments than our country.. We are reminded 
of aremark that Henry Wallace, Vice Presi- 
dent, made during the last war- He said, 
“Food will win the war and write the 
peace.” Food can be. a more powerful 
weapon than any missiles. > 





Lithuanian Independence . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Sunday 
marked the 40th anniversary of Lith- 
Wania’s declaration of independence 
after many years of annexation to the 
Russian Empire. The United States 
was one of the first countries to recog- 
nize the Lithuanian independence. Un- 
fortunately, however, this independence 
lasted only until the outbreak of World 
War II and then Soviet troops again oc- 
cupied this little country, along with 
Latvia and Estonia, snuffing out the free- 
dom that had been gained on February 
16, 1918. 

There are many Americans of Lith- 
uanian ancestry living in my congres- 
sional district. They gathered recently 
at St. Casimir’s Parish in Westfield, 
Mass., to commemorate the Lithuanian 
independence with their priests and 
friends. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution they adopted at 
that time. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas in 1940 Soviet Russia, in vicious 
Conspiracy with Hitlerite Germany and in 
brutal violation of all the treaties and obliga- 
tions solemnly underwritten by her, invaded 
Lithuania with armed forces and, against the 
will of the people, annexed her to the Soviet 
Union, and, in 1944, following the defeat of 
the German armies on the eastern front, 
again took over the country in éomplete dis- 
regard of the wartime policies and obligations 
‘to which the Soviet Union was consignatory 
with the United States and the Allies of 
World War II: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American citizens of Lith- 
Wanian descent of the city of Westfield, That 
we express our profound and sincere grati- 
tude to the United States of America for the 

Ous support it has given to Lithuania 
by refusing to recognize the unjust enslave- 
ment of the Republic of Lithuania by the 
Union and by continuing to recognize 
diplomatic representatives of Lithuania 
the United States, and that the Govern- 
Ment of the United States enter into no 
Sabine onosopeg would in any way acknowl- 
an or future 

Soviet aggression; eign * 
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Legislation: Not Always What It Seems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
people, with the most worthy of desirable 
objectives, write their legislative repre- 
sentatives, State and national, to sup- 
port or oppose a bill carrying a distinc- 
tive number or supposedly informative 
title. 

All too often, those who write their 
representatives do not actually know the 
various provisions of the bill nor the real 
effect of its enactment. 

For example, recently hundreds of let- 
ters were sent to Congressmen and many 





* eame to me asking that we support H. R. 


8308, a bill “to establish the use of 
humane methods of slaughter of live- 
stock as a policy of the United States 
and for other purposes.” 

No one in his right mind wishes to be 
cruel. Many urging support of this bill 
thought it would protect all animals. 
In truth and in fact, it does not apply to 
any animal except those that are being 
slaughtered to be sold to the Federal 
Government. It does not apply to 
slaughtering by individuals, it does not 
apply to the packing industry which does 
not sell to the Federal Government. 
Nor to any individuals or groups,where 
the slaughtering is “in conformity with 
the practices and requirements of his 
religion.” Nor does the bill contain any 
provision against the cruel branding of 
livestock which will be slaughtered and 
sold to Uncle Sam. : 

In truth and in fact, while the bill was 
advertised and supported as legislation 
which would prevent unnecessary cruélty 
in the killing of animals, it does not do 
that except where, in a very limited area, 
they are slaughtered for sale to Uncle 
Sam. 

Nor, apparently, did many of the 
‘Members know that the bill covered 
poultry. There was not a little laughter 
and ridicule of me when attention was 
called to the fact that the bill covered 
the slaughtering of chickens and tur- 
keys. The bill expressly named live- 
stock and its sponsors insisted that poul- 
try was not livestock. However, Webster 
defines livestock as “domestic animals 
used or raised on a farm, especially those 
used or kept for profit.” Bouvier’s Legal 
Dictionary states that the word animal 
includes “any animate being which is 
not human, endowed with the power of 
voluntary motion.” 

In 1913, a Michigan statute provided 
that “if any dog shall kill or assist in 
killing, wounding, or worrying any sheep 
or other domestic animal, its owner shall 
be liable” for the damage. 

The Supreme Court, in 174 Michigan 
274, held that the owner of a dog which 
“raised havoc with turkeys” was liable 
under the statute as turkeys were 
animals. 


There are similar decisions in New 
Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, New York, and 
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other States, and such was the law in 
England. 

What is the point and how are you in- 
terested? Because it is just an illustra- 
tion of how, sometimes at least, the 
House will pass a bill without knowing 
what it covers, what the result will or 
will not be. 

It is an illustration of how, figuratively 
speaking, the people ask for bread and 
get a stone. What people wanted when 
they wrote us to support this bill was, it 
may be assumed, a measure that would 
prevent unnecessary cruelty when ani- 
mals were being prepared for slaughter 
or being slaughtered, regardless of who 
does the slaughtering. Probably it oc- 
curred to very few, if any, that the bill 
covered the killing of poultry or that it 
left everyone except a small group of 
packers—and those only if they sold to 
the United States—free to use the pres- 
ent methods of slaughtering. 





Our International Trade Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a statement 
which I made before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on yesterday: 


, Mr. Chairman, the economic fate of thou- 
sands of residents of West Virginia rests 
in the hands of your committee. Your de- 
cisions with respect to legislation dealing 
with international trade, policy will deter- 
mine whether these people must continue a 
life of bare existence—largely provided by 
unemployment compensation, relief, surplus 
foods, and the generosity of charitable agen- 
cies and individuals—or whether they: will 
be permitted once again to obtain employ- 
ment and rise from the destitute conditions 
that bave enveloped so many of our com- 
munities. 

As is customary, spokesmen for the admin- 
istration will appear before you during the 
opening days of your hearings. They will 
seek to prevail upon you to carry out the 
President’s program for more liberal foreign- 
trade policies. Many of these Government 
Officials have traveled extensively through 
other nations of the world and are thus 
equipped to recount the advantages that 
accrue to these nations when American mar- 
kets are opened to the goods which they pro- 
duce. I do not challenge this philosophy. 
Obviously, the refineries of Venezuela and 
the Middle East, the textile mills of Japan, 
the machine shops of Germany, and the glass 
houses of Belgium will prosper so long as the 
markets of America are open to their pro- 
duction. 


As you delve further into the realm of 
foreign trade with- members of, the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and their subordinates, I am 
hopeful that you will utilize the opportu- 
nity to discuss with them the domestic re- 
percussions of the President’s program. It 
would indeed be revealing to discover whether 
any of these officials have, for instance, vis- 
ited mining communities of West Virginia 
in the past several years. I am curious to 
know whether anyone who actually .under- 
stands conditions in our State could recom- 
mend that America’s fuel markets continue 
to be exposed to the rampaging floods of 
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foreign oil while coal miners search In despair 
for a way to earn a livelihood for their fam- 
ilies. Can these public officials continue to 
ignore the plight of the unemployed pottery, 
glass, and ceramics workers whose jobs have 
been displaced by the importation of com- 
modities made in areas of the world where 
wages are far below those set by the Congress 
itself? 

Mr. Chairman, if it is the wish of the 
’ administration to create a mutual standard 
of living between our country and those to 
whom our markets have been opened, then 
it would appear that the mission has already 
been accomplished. No matter how little the 
wage levels of a foreign nation may be, I 
can assure you that the foreign workers sup- 
plying our markets are enjoying a greater 
income than are those American workers 
whose jobs have been taken away in conse- 
quence. 

I ask that the committee insist that our 
thousands of unemployed workers be kept 
in focus at all times during the dispassionate 
pleas of administration witnesses. .Unfortu- 
nately, diplomatic strategy has been substi- 
tuted for humane reasoning by many of the 
supporters of more liberal trade laws. As 
representatives of the American people, Con- 
gress is obliged to provide the balance to 
prevent this country’s side of the trade see- 
saw from becoming mired in the dredges of 
economic inertia and frustration. 





Out of a Fire in Clinch—Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave te extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an interesting arti- 
cle by Mr. Tenney Griffin which appeared 
in the Valdosta Daily Times, Valdosta, 
Ga., recently. The article pays tribute to 
the residents of Homerville, Ga., where I 
live: 

The article follows: 

OUT OF A FIRE IN CLINCH—PROGRESS 
(By Tenney Griffin) 

HoMERVILLE.—If progress is measured by 
things done and forward steps taken, then 
Homerville and Clinch County will definitely 
fall under the definition of this word. 

To say when the city and county took on 
the cloak of progress would be an impossible 
thing. 

But as good time as any would be in June 
of 1955. 

For it was in that month that a huge and 
tragic fire swept through more than 70,000 
acres of timber in Clinch. And timber was 
and is the county’s most important raw 
material. 

The fire, which caused a loss estimated at 
about $7 million, Knocked Clinch out of the 
number one position as the biggest pulp- 
wood producing country in the entire Nation. 

After the fire was out and the toll taken, 
morale in this little city fell to the lowest of 
all possible lows. 

One church reported it lost 150 members 
during the weeks following the blaze. 

The three largest sawmills in the county 
closed down and hundreds of workers had 
no work. 

Things were at a low ebb. 

Then there was another spark but this 
burned for good only. 
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From this spark came an inspiration to do 
some things that would put the city and 
county back on its feet. 

Industry was the answer, but Clinch had 
no industry that would take up the slack 
caused by the huge forest fire. 

So the Clinch County Industrial Associa- 
tion was formed and more than $50,000 raised 
from local citizens. With other funds bor- 
rowed, a building was erected and the Stand- 
ard Container Corp., of Montclair, N. J., set 
up operation in the 30,000-square-foot indus- 
trial plant. 

Standard Container has been in operation 
only a short while, but they have nothing but 
praise for the people of Homerville and Clinch 
County. 

But this one industry is not the full story, 
there is more. 

R. B. Symonette, community development 
representative of the Georgia Power Co., lists 
Homerville as one of the top cities in this 
area when the topic of progress is discussed. 

A community council has been formed here 
and it was Mrs. Harvey Monk who got the 
ball rolling or the idea of the Homerville 
Community Council. 

Backed by the Lions Club and the Woman's 
Club, Mrs. Monk and others got to work and 
soon a complete improyement program was 
underway. 

For Homerville and its progressive citizens, 
Symonette has nothing but praise. 

Still there is more. 

A new hospital costing more than $360,000 
has been constructed and is now in use. Of 
the amount spent on the construction of the 
modern healing unit, one-third came from a 
local bond issue. 

To raise such an amount when a large por- 
tion of the county’s most valuable land had 
been lost to fire was quite a feat for local 
officials. 

Then a local business displayed its faith 
in theecounty. 

The Homerville Telephone Co. is about to 
convert its telephone system to dial, the cost 
of which will run in the neighborhood of 
$400,000. 

This is just a sampling of what is going 
on over here, a group of people who did not 
lose faith in spite of the worst kind of loss. 





Big Headlines Made by Little Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following from the 
New York Post of February 10, 1958: 

Bic HEADLINES MaDe BY LITTLE MEN 

In a sense what was most fantastic and 
inexcusable about the board of education's 
resort to a “get tough” suspension program 
was not the program itself. Neither was it 
the palpable lack of thought or deliberation 
which preceded this abrupt reversal. All that 
was bad enough. But the truly unforgive- 
able development was the way in which 644 
victims were selected for suspension in less 
than 24 hours after the board had issued its 
decree. ‘ 

These are young human lives at stake. 
How were the targets chosen with such in- 
credible suddenness? Were principals and 
teachers alike obliged to produce a casualty 

in recordbreaking time so that the Daily 
News could be given an impressive figure of 
“young punks” for its early editions? In 


, 


tae 








Communist and Fascist countries, purge 
rosters can be drafted at a given signal, Hoy 
could it happen here? as 

We do not know whether 4 or 40 or 409 jn. 
justices were committed in this reckless deaq. _ 
end operation. ee 

We do know that all the 
adults—board of education officials, 
politicos, school principals, and iriflamms. 
tory newspaper moguls—responsible in ons 
way or another for this ruthless owr 
deserve the censure and contempt of the 
community. As for the mayor, no one ca, 
say with certainty whether he inspired, ap. 
proved, or supinely surrendered to this piece 
of local lynch law. Who can diff { 
his decisions from his indecisions? 
































































Lyndon Johnzon’s Vision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ° 
Wednesday, February 5,1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
in these early stages of our transition | 
into what may be called the space age, 
many people have recognized a steady 
hand at the helm in leading our Nations 
a full realization of the importance of the | 
potential of scientific achievement. 

This steady hand, guided by cour- 
ageous and bold vision, is that of Senate 
Democratic Majority Leader Lynoor 
JouHNson. In recognition of Senator 
Jounson’s role of leadership the Beau- 
mont (Tex.) Enterprise points out that 
the majority leader is Democratic presi- 
dential timber. 

I believe this is one of the highest 
tributes a conscientious newspaper asthe 
leader and I offer for today’s Recon’ 
copy of this splendid editorial: 

SENATOR JOHNSON’S ROLE 

When the American people and their Gor 
ernment shed the confusion that has charat- 
terized their thinking since startling Russia 
scientific and military progress was mat 
known, and move again into the realm of co 
fidence and acceptance of challenge thathart 
characterized us as a Nation, an f 
measure of the credit must be given @# 
Texan by the name of LyNnon Bae 
JOHNSON. : oh 

His is the voice of vision—vision of: 
dangerous age, perhaps the shining agé, # 
humen intellect has conjured up for mal 
kind. Pad 

During and since the long hearings of 23 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, the Lott 
Star lawmaker has kept his sights on the na 
altogether pleasant fact that the outer spe 
era has afrived with a bang—and 2 
imperative that we make the mental 
ment with a minimum of delay. 

He has told the administration; 
told Congress; he has told the people; 
world. m 
This is not to say that the Texas 5&7 
is a superman .or that in all respe 
behaves differently from his fellows 
national legislature, me 

He has never allowed the country to™ 
for one moment that he is jealous ¢ 
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an attempt to find 
but to point out 
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profound statements from his lips in 
t days the tendency to not listen is un- 
doabtedly beginning to take hold of the pub- 


d. 
Peainor JoHnson has been very discreet in 
the matter of criticism of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration for its failures in the field of 
national security. And we are pleased that 
our early misgivings about the subcommit- 
tee’s hearings have not been confirmed. The 

did not become what we feared it 
would turn out to be—an instrument for 
destructive and disgraceful political hatchet 
eer. we do not for one second enter- 
tain the idea that the Senate majority leader 
has relegated the interests of his party to a 

of secondary consideration. 

Mr. Jounson is a shrewd politician (as 
Texas learned years ago) and we believe that 
page after page of history yet to be written 
will support our appraisal of his talents. 

We believe that the welfare of his country is 
tremendously important to Mr. JoHNson and 
that he is conducting himself in keeping with 
patriotic convictions. 

We also think that the welfare of the 
Democratic Party is a matter of great import 
to the Senator. 

And we are convinced that he believes his 
words and deeds are strengthening that party 
in the eyes of the American voters—perhaps 
strengthening his own chances of becoming 
President of the United States. 

Without this feeling that his party is 
getting a break, there’d be some changes 
made. Changes that would be compatible, of 
course, with conscientious public service. 


— 
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Government Spending 


OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr.RAY. Mr. Speaker, last week I in- 
troduced House Resolution 476 to amend 
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sir Gor the rules of the House by adding to sec- 
oa tion 138 of the House Rules and Manual 
s malt & new paragraph “‘(c)” which reads: 
1 of con (c) It is the sense of the House that appro- 
nat have priations and other budget authorizations for 
eee _ the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1958, shall 
en 8 be so limited as to assure total expendi- 
Bates tures of not to exceed $68 billion; that such 


S aS are necessary for the national 





1 of defense shall be offset by economies in other 

age, less essential areas; and that the Appropria- 

x tions Committee in its reports shall provide 
: data pertinent to attainment of these objec- 

35 tives, ‘ 

the l 


-, Mm the last session I introduced House 
Resolution 170 for the same purpose, pro- 


than the one now proposed. That 
resolution had very substantial support 
and was the subject of several hearings 
before the Rules Committee. 

Excessive Government spending has 
consequences which are far-reaching and 
hoe - Great Britain offers a case 

point, and I quote several paragraphs 
“an & striking appraisal of Great Brit- 

difficulties made by Peter Thorney- 
. apna resigned recently as Chancellor 
seneatiet in that country. His 


aoa 12 years we have been attempting to 
more than our resources could manage. 


X 





Posing a ceiling which was lower by $3. 
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First, we sought to be a nuclear power, 
matching missile with missile, antimissile 
with antimissile, and with-large conventional 
forces. At the same time we attempted to 
maintain a welfare state at even a higher 
level than that of the United States. 

We tried to do all these things while re- 
paying debts abroad, seeking to conduct great 
international banking business, and sustain- 
ing our position as one of the world’s major 
overseas investors. 

As a result, we have slithered from one 
crisis to another. The pound sterling has 
sunk from 20 shillings ($2.80) to 12 ($1.68). 
This is * * * a picture of a nation in full 
retreat from its responsibilities; it is the 
path to ruin. 

The simple truth is that we have been 
spending more money than we should. The 
question is where and when we choose to 
stand and fight. I believe. that there is 
an England which would prefer to face these 
facts and make the necessary decisions now. 
Self-interest and honor alike demand that 
we * * * sustain the value of our money. 





A Shift for the Better in Our Latin 
American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following exchange be- 
tween myself and- Assistant Secretary of 
State Macomber, who is replying for the 
President. 


Never in my extensive dealings with 
the administration on this subject for 
more than a year has such a plain, em- 
phatic endorsement of democracy been 
issued officially for public attention. 

The last sentence of Mr. Macomber’s 
letter is only a small step, but it is at last 
in the right direction. Perhaps we may 
hope that our Nation will no longer ad- 
here to a policy of treating police states 
as thought they were respectable and 
worthy of our friendship. 

The letters follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 13, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. PorTER: Your letter of February 
8 to the President, recommending a state- 
ment congratulating the Venezuelan people 
on the overthrow of the Pérez Jiménez 
regime has been referred to me for reply. | 

As you know, the cornerstone of our Latin 
American policy has long been the principle 
of nonintervention, and we have been care- 
ful not to intervene or appear to intervene 
in the affairs of other countries. This policy 
has been based not only upon treaty dbliga- 
tions but also on long historical experience 
which shows that any other policy has 
greater disadvantages to us, no matter how 
good or well intentioned our motives may be. 

I think that the historical evolution of 
Latin America during past years would bear 
this out, particularly as we see the Organ- 
ization of American States now functioning 
@ basis of juridical equality, mutual re- 
and confidence, without fear of domi- 
nation by a larger or more powerful nation. 
y also the spread and consolidation 
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of democratic institutions in Latin America 
is evidence of the wisdom of the statesmen 
of the hemisphere in constructing such a 
policy. This has occurred through the 
spontaneous efforts of the people themselves 
without outside prodding, and this is after 
all the most solid and healthy kind of 
change. 

All of this does not mean that we as 4 
government are any the less dedicated to 
democracy and freedom or deplore any the 
less the institution of autocratic police state 
governments. As you rightly point out in 
your letter, the free nations of the world 
have their ultimate and decisive base in the 
free man. While we are not in a position to 
intervene in the internal developments of 
the countries of Latin America, we are in a 
position to feel—and we do feel—satisfaction 
and pleasure when the people of any country 
determinedly choose the road to democracy 
and freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wittiam B. MACoMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 





FEBRUARY 3, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Ted Szulc, writing in 
the New York. Times, February 2, 1958, con- 
cluded an article about Venezuela and Amer- 
ican policy toward dictatorships with this 
paragraph: 

“Even if the majority of Venezuelans did 
appreciate the perplexities of United States 
policy regarding their country, there is none- 
theless a certain amount of lingering resent- 
ment here. This probably could be elimi- 
nateed if Washington would follow up its 
diplomatic recognition of the governing 
junta with gestures to convince the Vene- 
zuelans that it really wishes their nascent 
democracy well.” 

May I respectfully suggest that a public 
statement from you congratulating the Vene- 
zuelan people on the overthrow of the Perez 
Jimenez police state and on the pledges by 
the junta to hold free elections seasonably 
would be such a gesture. 

By such a statement you would be express- 
ing the deepest political beliefs of our citi- 
zens and at the same time bolstering our 
moral leadership of the free world in an 
area where our friends have had reason to 
doubt our devotion to democracy outside of 
our borders. 

It is true that the dictators would not 
fancy your making a statement of this sort. 
They would call it intervention. Batista, 
Stroessner, Somoza and Trujillo would resent 
the adverse public attention and the loss 
of face your statement would mean for 
them, but the people in their countries, and 
elsewhre in the world, $0 far as they learned 
about it, would feel otherwise. 


If you should feel, in accordance with what 
currently is your policy, that you could not 
publicly condemn police states and that of 
Perez Jimenez in particular, then I earnestly 
ask that at least you make a statement as 
soon as possible approving the steps toward 
democracy taken by the junta in Venezuela 
when it did away with the security police, 
freed political prisoners, allowed freedom of 
press and pledged free elections in the near 
future. 

I do hope the day will come soon when 
our Nation’s policies will permit both public 
official disapproval of police states and public 
Official approval of events tending toward 
freedom and democracy. We ought to stand 
up and be counted as deploring police states 
and favoring democracies. Certainly the free 
world and the free nations have their ulti- 
mate and decisive base in the free man. 

. Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
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Conquest of Space: Are More Scientists 
and Engineers the Answer? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr, TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my constituents, Mr. L. 
J. Fletcher, of Carmel, Calif., has pre- 
pared a paper entitled “Conquest of 
Space: Are More Scientists and Engi- 
neers the Answer?” under unanimous 
consent, I include said paper in the Ap- 
dendix of the REcorpD: 

CONQUEST OF SPACE: ARE MorE SCIENTISTS AND 
ENGINEERS THE ANSWER? 


The arrival of the sputniks appears to have 
hampered our ability to think logically or 
analyze clearly. Instead those in positions of 
national responsibility engaged in a frantic 
search for a place to lay the hot brick—the 
biggest and hottest brick of the century. 
After representatives of our former and pres- 
ent political administration had tossed the 
blame back and forth between themselves, 
it evidently occurred to them both to put 
the responsibility on that tried and true 
whipping boy—the American public schools. 

Had not Soviet spokesmen boastéd of their 
great increase in technical schools ant col- 
leges and resulting thousands of graduates 
in science and engineering? Is not the con- 
quering of space the great frontier of sci- 
ence? Simple—by comparison, our schools 
had failed us. Had not cooking replaced cal- 
culus; painting crowded out physics? So 
the magic of the Federal checkbook is to be 
employed to buy more scientists and engi- 
neers. 

But is that the answer? Has anyone diag- 
nosed this sudden illness of ours (could it 
be wounded pride) and established a sound 
and logical cure? Have we thought through 
the entire process of how an original idea or 
discovery of the creative scientist or genius, 
is carried along the steps of applied research; 
development of pilot devices and their test- 
ing or proving; the establishment of produc- 
tion designs and the planning and tooling for 
production of the operating units—ones 
which are most likely to operate? Where, if 
anywhere, in this progression is there a defi- 
ciency in this country of qualified people— 
either now or likely in the future? 

The creativity of the mind is decidedly an 
individual characteristic—basic discoveries in 
science are not automatically produced after 
xX hours of study or laboratory experimen- 
tation. A relatively few men and women of 
all lands have made, over the centuries, the 
great contributions in the fields of science. 

The sputniks are not the result of the 
claimed superiority of Russian scientists or 
engineers. They are, rather, the result of 
the years ago established programs of the 
Kremlin to emphasize technique-science- 
production, and thus bring their nation for- 
ward in many phases of applied technology. 
Selected students were directed to examine 
and apply the published reports of the 
world’s scientists and engineers—much from 
the United States of America. Limited re- 
sources were drawn upon to develop their 
engineering and technical schools and sup- 
port certain sicentific programs. . In addition, 
the propaganda value of the first world satel- 
lite was fully realized by the Kremlin. 

In total scientific and engineering ability 
the United States is vastly ahead of the U. S. 
8. R. We have been blinded by the recent 
surge of technical graduates claimed by the 
Kremlin. Production of either scientific 
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ideas or usable mechanical devices are not 
the result of numbers of recent college grad- 
uates, but rather-the product of three fac- 
tors: (1) Quality or level of ability of the 
individual scientists or engineers; (2) the 
number of individuals with this ability; and 
(3) the number of years devoted by these 
qualified individuals in the fields of their 
specialties. In addition, to obtain results in 
any particular area of scientific endeavor calls 
for the concentration of effort in that area. 
Witness our discoveries in the field of med- 
ical research. 

So what conclusions can be drawn from 
the foregoing? 

First. We can well make an orderly exam- 
ination of the curriculums of our schools and 
colleges and determine what appears to be 
the best programs to meet the future needs of 
this country and the world. 

Second, we should make certain that there 
is a real need for additional sources of finan- 
cial aid for high-school graduates, qualified 
and desiring to undertake scientific or engi- 
neering college courses. 

Is there need for more scientists and engi- 
neers than are now being graduated? 

Is the need rather for better and more 
highly educated scientists and engineers? 

Are some professional educators, or spokes- 
men for them, accepting the blame for our 
supposed scientific delinquency so as to 
secure public approval for their longtime 
desire for more Federal aid to education? 

Third, and most important, we should at 
once examine and identify the entire range 
of abilities and experience necessary to trans- 
late basic scientific ideas into complete work- 
ing units or devices. In this dash for tech- 
nical supremacy ‘we could well be looking at 
the right race but the wrong horse. There 
is no doubting the value of, or necessity for, 
the highest quality of fundamental scientific 
research in all areas related to the “conquest 
of space.” This fact now seems to be well 
accepted by the public. This calls for the 
selection of the few who rise through the 
screening process of our schools and colleges, 
or through self study, and provide for them 
every aid within our power. Once a funda- 
mental discovery is established, however, are 
we well enough informed as to all the various 
skills and abilities needed to fully and quick- 
ly utilize it? Most people can visualize that 
after this basic discovery many more pro- 
fessionally qualified scientists and engineers 
must carry on additional research and de- 
velopment work to bring this idea to the 
place where pilot models may be made and 
tested. However, it is not generally known 
that experienced production metallurgists, 
tool designers and makers, precision machin- 
ists, and skilled asS8embly and operating men 
must be at the elbow of these scientists to 
translate the lines on paper into correctly 
made devices. 

As test models are approved for production 
another even larger and more diverse group 
of technicians must take over. Here, men 
skilled in the designing and making the tools 
to produce the intricate devices, to shape and 
harden or toughen the metals, to mount and 
cOnnect delicate precision instruments and 
the like, must each correctly make his con- 
tribution. A mistake made anywhere in this 
progression means failure of the whole—re- 
gardless of how important or brilliant the 
original discovery. The farther this series 
of actions moves from the laboratory of the 
research scientist toward the production 
the desired number of completed units (e. 
missiles), the less is 
trained men and the 


usually in apprentice courses. Here could 
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programs. 
Young men, almost without exception high- 
school graduates, carefully selected through 
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tests of ability and interests, are a 
to undertake all phases of industrial appp 
tice training. These courses, usually of 
years’ duration, include well presented tech. 
nical classwork. Trained instructors < 
in the learning of essential shop 
These young men are paid while } 

rates fairly close to the going wage for their 
craft. 

This training, however, is often seriously 
interrupted. Owing to the ups and downs in 
employment in our machine building fae. 
tories these apprentices are mcre and more 
among the first to be laid off 
there is a reduction in the work fom 
Being capable and ambitious, one 
of this kind causes many of them to sek 
other employment. Union bargaining eom. 
mittees have insisted on this provision— 
that is, strict seniority in layoff, eyey 
though it means cutting to half or one. — 
fourth the normal number of apprentices 
with ‘the subsequent crippling effect on the | 
progress of the company. However, under 
normal conditions of world tranquility, with 
less than the near tragic need for the skills 
of these industrial trainees, the present lay. 
off provisions might continue—since there 
are two sides to the argument. However, as 
long as the present emergency exists, cer. 
tainly any provision for strengthening ow 
overall technical ability must include a ¢om 
petent study of every step in the progression | 
from idea to .test stand and insure that 
no bottleneck continues to exist unnoticed 
Has anyone inquired as to how many of 
these industrial apprentices, learning skills 
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essential to national welfare, have been laid © 

off during the factory work force reduction 

of the last few months? Certainly, every : 
member of any union-management bargain. — ¢ 
ing group are first of all loyal American 
citizens, deeply concerned with p 


our constitutional Government and our free- ' 
dom. If it is determined by competent i- 
vestigators that this link in the chain of t 


our technical production needs strengthen © 
ing, certainly ways of accomplishing this 
should be quickly provided. The know-how 
and know-why of our mass production in- 
dustries is largely conserved and passed on 
through these apprentice training 
All necessary steps must therefore be taken 
to insure their continuation, improvemelt, 
and support. | c 
In conclusion, it is clear that this brid 
memorandum can serve only to direct atten 
tion to a situation meriting further invest 
gation. a 
L. J. PLeTcHer, — 
Former Director of Education ant 
































































Training and Vice President, Cat- tir 
erpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ml; — ar 
Past “President, American Society — he 
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dix of the Recorp, I wise to include 


an editorial which appeared in the Way- 
cross (Ga.) Journal-Herald of February 
10, 1958, on the budget for rural library 


Don’t CurTAIL LIBRARY ProcRam 

ho the Congress will not see fit to 
how President Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tion that the budget for rural library serv- 
ices be slashed by more than half. 

It is our considered opinion that this pro- 

deserves a high place among the serv- 
ices provided for the people of Georgia and 
the South through Federal aid. 

Until a few yearg ago, library facilities 
were nonexistent in most rural areas and 

small towns. 
Sieey, happily, things are different. In 
the Waycross area, for example, four coun- 
ties are now served by bookmobile and sev- 
eral small local libraries have been estab- 
lished or existing facilities expanded. 

The bookmobile of- the Okefenokee Re- 
gional Library, with headquarters in Way- 
cross, is on the road each wéek day. It 
covers some of the. most isolated areas of 

utheast Georgia. 
yon its regular stops are rural schools, 
country stores, community houses, churches, 
and the homes of individuals who ae 

to handle book distribution for the 
neighborhoods. 

Farm families can -request and get the 
latest bestsellers, books on homemaking and 
farm practices, and just about any other 
material available to the regional library 
through its State connections in Atlanta. 

Just recently a fourth county, Atkinson, 
was added to the Okefenokee region. Other 
counties are Ware, Clinch, and Pierce. 

Those who are familiar with the fine work 
of this and other regional libraries will tes- 
tify that rural library funds are well spent. 

We hope the program will not be cur- 
tailed. 





Around the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago the Secretary of Agriculture 
appealed to farmers for suggestions and 
help upon which he could rely in the 
formulation of farm programs. The 
article I am inserting in the REcorD not 
only expresses the position of dairy 
farmers from my section of Washington 
State, but it also offers suggestions of 
the type appealed for by Mr. Benson. 





The article entitled “Advocates of- 


Self-Help Plan Urge Interim Re- 
tention Pedy = Supports,” by Bill 
er e January 26 issue of the 
Seattle Times, tells in a number of dairy- 
men’s own words what they think should 
be done to solve the dairy problem. 
dairymen who have written to 
me or who have talked to me favor an 
@pproach such as presented in this arti- 


believe early hearing would 
with Mr. Benson’s desire to 
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hear from farmers when farm programs 

are in the process of being formulated. 
The article follows: 

Apvocates oF Dairy Se.r-HELP PLAN URGE 
INTERIM RETENTION OF PRICE SUPPORTS 


(By Bill Moshier) 


Advice by the Secretary of Agriculture of a 
proposed reduction in dairy supports to 75 
percent of parity April 1 has created turbu- 
lence in the dairy industry. 

The most outspoken response has come 
from organizations and individuals who are 
not satisfied particularly with the support 
method of maintaining dairy-farm income. 

Most of them propose that the problem 
of maintaining dairy prices should be turned 
over to the industry itself: They have pro- 
posed that the Congress pass the so-called 
dairy self-help program. 

Most dairymen feel that, with such a pro- 
gram, they can maintain adequate milk 
prices for farmers. Until this kind of plan is 
adopted by Congress, signed by the President, 
and put into operation by the dairy industry, 
they believe dairy price supports should be 
maintained at least at their present level of 
about 82 percent of parity. 

Russell S. Waltz, general manager of Con- 
solidated Dairy Products Co. of Seattle, and 
president of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, estimates that the reduction in 
support will cut dairy-farmer income by 
$250 million a year. 

This reduction will bankrupt many dairy 
farmers or force them to produce more rather 
than less milk, in the opinion of Waltz and 
other dairy leaders and economists. 

Herschel D. Newsome, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, holds the same view. The 
National Grange has gone on record as favor- 
ing the adoption of the dairy self-help plan 
by Congress. It opposes reducing supports 
until this is done. 

Dairymen will increase rather than reduce 
milk output if supports are reduced, these 
leaders believe, because dairy farmers have 
fixed debts and fixed obligations of other 
kinds that they must meet. 

To maintain dollar income with lower- 
priced milk, the answer is more milk output, 
they say. History appears to bear them out. 

Dairy-price supports were reduced in April 
1954, in an effort to reduce milk output. 
Milk production has increased consistently 
since then. 

The cost of dairy supports at the lower 


rate increased rather than decreased. 


.In the meantime, the farmers’ average 
price for milk has dropped below what it 
was in 1953. Then it was $4.36 a hundred- 
weight; now it is estimated at $4.25. 

Meanwhile also the consumer price of milk 
has gone up an average of 1.2 cents a quart 
in stores and 1.3 cents delivered. 

The self-help program dairymen are pro- 
posing as a long-range substitute for sup- 
ports is opposed to Agriculture Secretary 
Benson. 

It is based on the principle of the dairy 
industry itself financing storage operations 
to keep so-called surpluses off the market, 
thus maintaining an adequate price for milk 
and its various byproducts. The. method is 
not unlike that of Government storage of 
surpluses, except the industry itself would 
finance the purchase and holding of these 

uses, 

Stated in its simple form the self-help 
program would be financed by a payment up 
to a maximum of 25 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk by each dairyman on his 
total production. 

These funds, once accumulated, would be 
used to make purchases of surplus stocks of 
butter, cheese and other factory-processed 
dairy products. 


It is believed that this payment never 


would have to exceed 25 cents per hundred- 


weight of milk. If, however, sufficient funds 
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could not be accumulated, the self-help 
program would provide for production quo- 
tas for each dairyman. Any one dairyman 
producing more milk than his quota allowed 
might be penalized in excess of 25 cents per 
hundredweight. 

The self-help program also would provide 
means of consumer education and promo- 
tion to encourage increased dairy-product 
consumption. 

Until such time as sufficient funds could 
be built up through this method to han- 
dle surplus stock, surplus purchases would 
be made by loans from the Government. 

The reaction to this proposed method of 
handling dairy income and dairy prices is 
not entirely favorable, although the basic 
idea sems to appeal to most dairymen. A 
cross section of opinion on this program is 
expressed by several leading western Wash- 
ington dairymen. 

Roy Iverson, dairyman in Enumclaw, be- 
lieves the self-help plan is the answer. 

“What we sorely need now is a delay in the 
reduction of dairy-support rates until we 
can get a hearing in Congress on the self- 
help program,” Iverson said. “There: is no 
sense in bankrupting thousands of dairy 
farmers. If these farmers go out of business, 
it will mean other businesses in the city will 
go bankrupt, too. The purchasing power 
of dairy farmers is a tremendous influence 
in our economy.” 

Ralph Bittney, another dairyman in the 
Enumclaw area, was definite in his attitude 
on the reduction of dairy suports, but be- 
lieves there are some factors in the self- 
help program that need close scrutiny be- 
fore the plan is adopted. 

“I doubt that there will be any benefit to 
consumers in the long run from this pro- 
posed cut in dairy-support rates,” Bittney 
said. “I believe if supports are reduced or 
the support program is scrapped, farmers 
will have to band to protect themselves 
from bankruptcy. 

“The self-help program should further ed- 
ucation of consumers to the values in dairy 
products and promote more widespread use 
of dairy products. This would raise income 
without penalizing the consumer. 

“I can see no reason farmers cannot do 
this job best. However, we must remember 
that the Government has held on to its ex- 
isting programs to increase consumer use 
of milk through the school-lunch programs 
and: other milk-distribution projects. 

“I am convinced that, if the farmers use 
a self-help program only to raise prices to 
themselves without education and promo- 
tion, the program will be a failure.” 

Cliff Bailey, young dairy farmer and dairy 
leader from. Snohomish, is straightforward 
in his reaction to the proposed cut. He said: 

“Of course I am opposed to this reduction 
now because it will hurt us badly. We dcn’t 
particularly like price supports, but they do 
seem to be the best method of stabilizing 
prices. What we hope now is that we can 
maintain price supports at present levels 
until the self-help program can be organized. 

“I think farmers are capable of operating 
their own program. This is evident in the 
already-successful job that is being done by 
the Amerjcan Dairy Association and the 
Washington State Dairy Products Commis- 
sion in increasing sales of dairy products.” 

At Carnation, another young dairyman 
and civic leader, Scott Wallace, feels that the 
self-help program needs close scrutiny be- 
fore it is adopted. But he feels that the 
principles are sound. 

With respect to reducing dairy-price sup- 
ports, Wallace said: 

“Unless support rates are cut on other 
items, such as grains, a cut in dairy supports 
will drive thousands of milk-producing 
farmers to the wall. 

“I expect we will see an interesting battle 
in Congress on the self-help program. There 
are some factors in this proposal that I think 
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are not too favorable. But if these matters 
are taken care of, I think the self-help sys- 
tem would be better than the present pro- 
gram of changing supports, which leaves the 
farmer relatively uncertain of what returns 
he can expect from his labor. 

“I think it is a sound idea for the whole 
dairy industry to be organized as a single 
unit in marketing, research, planning and 
promotion. On the other hand, I do not feel 
the administration features of this program 
have been worked out carefully. 

“I think the present plan would work to 
the disadvantage of the younger producers. 
If the dairyman’s production quota under a 
self-help program is based arbitrarily on his 
production of the past 2 or 3 years, the young 
farmer is going to be discriminated against. 
But I think the self-help program can be 
designed to eliminate this weakness.” 

Wallace expressed somewhat the same feel- 
ings as Bittney, with respect to the purpose 
to which a self-help program should or 
should not be dedicated. Wallace offered 
this view: 

“If such a marketing system is used solely 
to maintain price, without consideration for 
the consumer or without encouraging greater 
dairy-product consumption, we will turn the 
public against us and we will find ourselves 
priced out of the market. 

“Rather than high prices, we need greater 
utilization of milk in the fluid form.” 





The Ratholes Are Being Stopped Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on Friday, January 31, 1958: 

MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 

Dictators in Latin America have a natural 
affinity for one another. 

This has been shown once again in the case 
of the perambulating Juan Domingo Perén. 
The onetime dicator of Argentina was rudely 
“asked out” of Venezuela when his protector, 
dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez, was thrown 
out of office. 

And where did Sefior Perén—as well as 
Gen. Pérez Jiménez—end up? In the Do- 
minican Republic, headed by the most totali- 
tarian of the Latin-American dictators. 

The homeless wanderings of General Perén 
prove that it is getting ever more difficult for 
a footloose dictator to put his roots down. 
With the overthrow or disappearance in the 
past couple of years of several dictators 
(Odria of Peru, Rojas Pinilla of Colombia, 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua, Juilo Lozano 
of Honduras, and now Pérez Jiménez of 
Venezuela), the climate in the Americas for 
this type of exile has become more hostile. 

General Perén was “invited” to leave Par- 
aguay, Panama, and Venezuela before arriv- 
ing in the Dominican Republic. His widely 
ramified activities, aimed at overturning the 
prodemocratic regime in Argentina, have 
made him a difficult guest, broke 
off relations with Venezuela when the latter 
country refused to oust Perén. 

The Argentines have constantly cam- 
paigned to force the former ruler into exile 
in Europe, where remoteness would limit the 
effectiveness of his operations against their 
government. Apparently their desire will be 
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realized. Mr. Perén said he would go to 
Europe after a brief stay in the Dominican 
Republic. 

At present the places of refuge in the hem- 
isphere for a dictator are few. Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, and Paraguay are the 
only traditional-style military dictatorships 
remaining. This very fact is an optimistic 
comment on the evolving Latin-American 
political pattern, 





Leader Speedup Political Phony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting an editorial which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
under date of February 16, 1958. 

This editorial is significant at a time 
when same politically motivated people 
are trying to make political capital out 
of the employment situation in Pennsyl- 
vania. No public official ought to try 
to talk this country into a.depression. 

The editorial follows: 

LeaDER SPEEDUP POLITICAL PHONY 


Pennsylvania’s Senator Epwarp MartTIN has 
effectively flattened the bombastic efforts 
of Governor Leader and Senator JosErH 8S. 
CLARK to capitalize politically on the unem- 
ployment situation in this State. 

Governor Leader has said he would provide 
added jobs by speeding up State construc- 
tion work. Senator CLarK has called on the 
Eisenhower administration to push Federal 
public-works projects so as to create more 
jobs in this and other States, and he has 
urged other Members of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania to back up his request. 

In his reply to Crarx, Senator Martin has 
found no fault with any plans to step up 
public-improvement projects so as to relieve 
unemployment. 
Leader and Clark plans as political piffie. 

CuLarK has spoken of the vigorous program 
which he said Governor Leader has already. 
instituted. Senator MARTIN asks simply: 
“What program?” 

No such program has been established. 
Leader has talked and done nothing more. 
And, while he and CLark are insisting that 
the Federal Government should spur public- 
works projects to reduce Pennsylvania’s un- 
employment, the facts are that Pennsyl- 
vania, under Leader’s administration, is lag- 
ging far behind other States in using Fed- 
eral funds already available for highway con- 
struction and the jobs that. go with it. 

Pennsylvania, according to Senator Mar- 
TIN, ranks 36th among the States in the 
utilization of United States highway funds. 

Pennsylvania has used only 48 percent of 
its current fiscal year highway apportion- 
ment from the United States, compared with 
99 percent spent in Texas, 80 percent in Cali- 
fornia, and 70 percent in New York. 

The result, as Senator Martin points out, 
has been to leave $160 million in highway 
funds unused by Pennsylvania—at a time 
when every dollar should be pressed into use 
to increase job opportunities. 

Other States not only have been making 
rapid use of the Federal road grants but 
have been pushing new highway construc- 
tion projects based on coming Federal ap- 


propriations. In that way they will be ~ 
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ready to go ahead without delay on actual 
construction as soon as they receive grants 
from Washington. = 

As ‘is well known, the Leader ae 
tion has been lagging outrageously in this 
respect also. Its planning for future high. 
way construction has been bogged down in 
uncertainties, confusion and inaction. The 
continued hold-back on the much-needed 
Delaware Expressway, while Governor i 
plays around with his pet project for & new 
highway crossing the State from east to West, 
paralleling and competing with the ; 
vania Turnpike, has been notorious, 

If Leader wants to speed up public works 
construction, and if Senator Ciarx is of the 
opinion that such a device would substan. 
tially reduce unemployment in the State, 
they have plenty of material to work on 
here in Philadelphia, in the Vine Street ang 
Schuylkill Expressway projects. 

Vine Street west of 15th Street has been 
torn up for so many months while the tun. 
neling under the parkway proceeds at a pace 
that would offend a snail, that motorists 
have all but given up hope that the work 
will ever be completed. 

The Schuylkill Expressway has been ad- 
vancing south of city line by degrees that 
may be measurable by microscope but ate 
surely indecipherable by motorists daily 
fighting traffic along West River Drive. 

As even a token of the State governments 
intention to expedite public works contracts — 
and thus stimulate employment, the Gory. 
ernor should have hastened to speed up these — 
two projects. But he and CzarKx have 
chosen to talk in general terms, to call on 
the Federal Government for help, while the 
Democratic State administration leaves 
$160 million in Federal highway funds Ie 
idle. 
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Need for Supplemental Credit Through a 
Privately Administered, Government- 
Guaranteed Loan to Farmers in Dis 
aster Areas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI “ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested permission to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ® 
copy of my weekly newspaper Repott 
From Washington, since it gives some 
idea of the problems which our farmers 
and small-business men in ve 
Missouri are facing at this time, 
points up the necessity for some 
to be taken immediately. The lewer® 
longer than usual, but the situation & 
more acute and the need is greater that 
ever before. ae 

I am hopeful, of course, that the P 
dent will soon sign the legislation @ 
ing the Small Business Administ 
Act, and I have contacted the W 
House urging that action be taken 
mediate 


ly. ee 
I have also written the Secretaly” 
Agriculture calling attention to the am 
which has been brought on by them 
takes made in issuing instructions” 
the soil bank signup. I have never 
greater inequity in any farm P 
than exists under the present Pp 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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The report which follows sets forth 
of the things I found on my trip 
to southeast Missouri last week, and fur- 
ther sets forth in detail how I believe 
some of our problems can be solved: 
Report From WASHINGTON 
(By Hon. Pavt C. Jones, Representative in 
Congress, 10th Missouri District) 
‘ After spending 4 days last week in south- 
east Missouri visiting ASC offices, the 2 
production Credit Administration offices in 
Carthersville and Sikeston, and with rep- 
resentatives of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration in this area, your Representative feels 
that he has the information necessary to 
determine at least some of the needs and 
to make recommendations to officials in 
Washington which will be helpful in meeting 
the problems which are facing both hbusi- 
nessmen and farmers, particularly in the 
cotton section of the Bootheel, 

There is a tremendous amount of interest 
in the small business emergency loan pro- 
gram, and I have recommended to the Small 
Business Administration that it should con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a tem- 
porary area office in southeast Missouri to 
receive and process applications for emer- 

loans to small-business firms. At the 
same time I requested that the SBA send 
a representative to this area to explain the 
new regulations. At the time this column 
is being mailed (February 17) plans are be- 
ing made to hold an areawide meeting or 
meetings to be sponsored by the Missouri 
Delta Development Corp., the early part of 
next week. 

A telegram from Wendell B. Barnes, Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration in Washington, reads: 

“Our field offices will be prepared to accept 
loan applications under our excessive rain- 
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ugha : fall-disaster program as soon as the Presi- 
= dent has signed new bill. Sympathetic con- 
ment: sideration will be given to establishment of 

Dis a temporary southeast Missouri area if con- 
l ditions warrant. Meantime, I will ask our 


Kansas City regional director, Mr. C. I. Moyer, 
to contact you regarding assignment of a 
: Tepresentative to attend meeting.” 

} This meeting will be of particular interest 
to operators of small businesses: who have 
been directly affected by the excessive rain- 
fall of this past season to the extent that 
they are in need of long-term credit which is 
not available throtigh the normal establishe@ 
commercial credit channels; to bankers who 
are interested in their customers 
with such long-term credit; and to lawyers 
Who have clients who have called on them 
for assistance in preparing applications for 


This is not the type of credit which is 
available to individual farmers and for that 
Teason they will not be interested in attend- 
ing this meeting. 

For the individual farmer, there is still a 
for some supplemental credit in addi- 
to that which is being made available 
banks, PCA, and the FHA, although 
ntative has found that each of 
agencies has liberalized its 
attempt to meet credit needs. 
predicted in this column last week, 
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field su and the administrator in 
Washington that the FHA program will be 
administered on the most liberal basis pos- 
sible. Visits to the local offices in most 
southeast Missouri counties indicate this is 
being done. However, your Representative 
is always ready to have investigated any 
charges that this is not being done. Some 
new capital is being made available to pro- 
duction credit agencies through the Farm 
Credit Administration, and this should 
prove most helpful. 

There is still one credit need which is not 
being met, and I want to assure our farm- 
ers as well as the small-business men who 
are affected that an atempt is being made 
to correct this deficiency. By the time this 
column is printed I will have introduced a 
bill, which if approved by Congress and 
signed by the President, would make avail- 
able, through established lending agencies, 
a Government-insured -loan, available to 
individual farmers for the specific purpose 
of paying open, unsecured accounts which 
they owe to those who have extended credit 
for necessary expenses incurred in carrying 
on their farming operation last year. 

This would include, but not be restricted 
to, accounts for seed, fertilizer, machinery 
repairs, oil and other fuels for farm machin- 
ery and home use; feed and food; hospital 
and medical expense, and other essentials. 
Such a loan would permit the individual 
farmer to consolidate all of his legitimate, 
essential debts, which I feel he wants to pay, 
and which he will pay if given the oppor- 
tunity to secure a loan repayable over a pe- 
riod of from 3 to 5 years. . 

The effect of such a loan would enable 
many small businesses, ineligible for loans 
through the Small Business Administration, 
to collect outstanding accounts which other- 
wise cannot be paid. Many of those busi- 
nesses are in serious trouble with all of 
their capital tied up in unsecured accounts, 
which places them in the position of being 
unable to carry on if some relief is not given 
soon. These businesses play a vital role in 
the economy of our small communities, and 
in many instances are in just as critical con- 
dition as the farmer who failed to harvest a 
crop last year. 

While I have talked to many people re- 
garding this type of loan, and some have 
said that it would be difficult to administer 
and that most banks would not be interested, 
I can say that I have talked with some bank- 
ers who say they can and would administer 
such @ program. Also, officials of both of 
the two PCA. offices in this area have told 
me that it would be helpful and they would 
be glad to cooperate if such a plan can be 
worked out. 

A representative of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration who was in southeast Missouri 
last week said he thought this plan was the 
most practical of any he had read of. While 
it is similar to the proposal which has been 
advanced in several bills already introduced 
in Congress, this plan does make specific 
proposals, which most of the other bills 
merely state that the ‘Federal Government 
should make available some $200 million in 
guaranteed loans. The plan I am suggesting 
would provide for the Government insuring 
80 to 90 percent of the money to be loaned 
by established credit agencies including 
banks. 

Hearings are already scheduled on this 
type of legislation, and I am -prepared to 
present this plan during the coming week. 
I am hopeful that the administration will 
give sympathetic consideration to the pro- 


es in the Bootheel, and reports 
from the other offices, have convinced me 
that this program is in a greater mess than I 
had imagined it could be. A talk with Mar- 
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vin McLean, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, further convinces me that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is unwilling to admit 
that it made a mistake in instructing the 
State and county offices to conduct the sign- 
up on a first-come, first-served basis; and 
further advising both State and county offices 
that there would be sufficient funds for all 
who wished to place cotton in the soil bank, 
and that there was no necessity for State 
allocations, prior to the time when they dis- 
covered on January 16 that the money was 
being exhausted. 

Had the department exercised a minimum 
of good judgment in limiting the sign-up to 
the larger of a minimum of 5 to 10 acres or 
30 percent of the 1958 allotment, as was 
done last year, there would have been no 
question but there would have been suffi- 
cient funds, and at the same time there 
would have been a sufficient sign-up to re- 
duce acreage to the desired minimum. 

As stated last week, I still insist the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is violating the law 
which states that every producer shall be 
given a “fair and equitable opportunity to 
participate in the acreage reserve program,” 
as set out in section 104 of the Soil Bank Act. 

In every county of southeast Missouri 
there is overwhelming evidence that farmers 
were discriminated against in the sign-up, 
although I am not charging that any local 
official did anything other than carry out the 
instructions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as conveyed to them through the State 
ASC Committee. Columns could be writ- 
ten about specific instances, and while space 
prevents going into details here, these facts 
are being presented to the office of Secretary 
Benson. 

While the Secretary’s office insisted as late 
as last Friday (February 15) that there 
would be no change in the policy of first 
come, first served, and that Department 
would request no additional funds in view 
of the fact that the soil-bank acreage re- 
serve would be discontinued after this year, 
the Agriculture Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee is making plans 
to recommend to Congress that sufficient 
funds be made available to meet the obli- 
gations of every contract that has been 
offered. It is hoped that the Department 
will agree to this—they should be urging 
that this be done—prior to February 20, the 
last day that farmers will have to decide 
whether to remain in or withdraw from the 
soil bank. Otherwise confusion will be even 
greater. : 

Your Representative believes and has so 
stated on several occasions that the Gov- 
ernment has a valid committment in view 
of the announcements made by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture prior to the sign-up, and 
believes that Congress has the obligations of 
providing sufficient funds to meet the com- 
mitments that have been made. Despite 
the fact that I have opposed the soil-bank 
program, which I feel is contrary to the best 
interests of the farmer, as well as to the 
economy of this area, I still believe that the 
Government cannot and should not welsh 
on its obligations. 





Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION_OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, free- 
dom in the world today is a very dear and 
precious thing. The people of Lithuania 
know just how dear it can be, for they are 
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living in a world of terror, actually faced 
with the prospect of annihilation as a 
people. 

It is with great pride that they may 
look upon February 16, 1958, the 40th an- 
niversary of their declaration of inde- 
pendence. Of course, no Lithuanian un- 
der the Communist Government is al- 
lowed to celebrate his National Independ- 
ence Day. Although we of the free world 
do not share his lot, we do share his hopes 
and dreams. It is with great sympathy 
that we of the United States of America 
extend our greetings to a beleaguered 
people. 

In recognition of their stanch patriot- 
ism, the friends of Lithuania join with 
those of Lithuanian descent in hoping 
that this day of national celebration may 
again be a joyful holiday for a free 
Lithuania. 





An Advisory Committee on Engineering 
Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an interesting and thought- 
provoking letter sent to me by James 
F. Fitzgerald, of Canton, Mass. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is well qualified by education 
and years of experience to discuss the 
proposal he presented to me in his letter. 
To a layman like myself, it seems that 
his suggestions are sound, logical, and 
practical, and that necessary steps should 
be taken to put his proposal into opera- 
tion. 

The National Academy of Sciences, as 
Mr. Fitzgerald well said, “does serve a 
most useful purpose as an advisory com- 
mittee to which the Federal Government 
can turn for guidance in matters of a 
purely scientific nature.” 

It appears to me that a similar com- 
mittee or group, as Mr. Fitzgerald said, 
“consisting of. the best engineers in the 
country operating as an advisory com- 
mittee to the Federal Government on 
problems of an engineering nature” 
would prove of inestimable value to our 
country. 

The letter follows: 

J. P. FITZGERALD CONSTRUCTION Co., INC., 

Canton, Mass., November 29, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHn W. McCorMack, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Dear JoHN:I believe I mentioned to you 
my feelings concerning the need for a group 
consisting of the best engineers in the coun- 
try operating as an advisory committee to 
the Federal Government on problems of an 
engineering nature, 

This group would consist of members of 
such societies as the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Society of 
Electrical Engineers, the Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, the Institute of Radio 
Engineers and other similar engineering 


societies, 
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The National Academy of Sciences in- 
cludes among its members many of the coun- 
try’s outstanding scientific people. This 
group does serve a most useful purpose as 
an advisory committee to which the Federal 
Government can turn for guidance in mat- 
ters of a purely scientific nature. Through- 
out the this group has been of con- 
siderable aid in advising on the solution 
of some of the perplexing scientific problems 
which have arisen, 

But science is but one facet of this com- 
plicated technological period in which we 
find ourselves. In the minds of many, engi- 
neering and science are confused. Primarily, 
science is the search for truth concerning 
the underlying laws governing the universe 
in which we live. Usually the scientist is 
not particularly interested in the immediate 
utility of the truths he uncovers. The engi- 
neer, on the other hand, is not only inter- 
ested in the facts uncovered by the scientist, 
but in addition, has a strong desire to ap- 
ply these facts for useful purposes in as 
practical and economical a way as possible. 
You see, the viewpoint of the engineer is 
more utilitarian than is that of the scientist. 

Now, many of the perplexing. problems 
which repeatedly confront the Federal Gov- 
ernment are of an engineering rather than a 
scientific nature. As far as I know, there 
is no group paralleling the National Academy 
of Sciences to which the Government can 
turn for sound unbiased advice on engineer- 
ing problems. There is some tendency to 
refer engineering problems to the National 
Academy group, but they are not fitted by 
training or experience to handle such prob- 
lems. 

It is true that the National Academy of 
Sciences does have a very small engineering 
section, but it is my understan: that 
members for this section are chosen primarily 
on the basis of their scientific research 
ability rather than for any outstanding engi- 
neering attainments. 

Sometimes the Federal Government has 
turned to the Corps of Engineers, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or other Govern- 
ment-controlled and Government-consti- 
tuted groups for engineering advice. It 
would seem that a group of engineers hav- 
ing no direct connections with the Federal 
Government would be in a much better po- 
sition to advise on broad engineering ngat- 
ters than are any of these groups, all of 
whom cover a restricted field. In contrast, 
a@ national engineering advisory group could 
include among its members outstanding ex- 
perts in all fields of engineering, just as the 
National Academy chooses its members pri- 
marily from all fields of science. In this 
way, a much more thorough analysis and 
coverage of problems submitted to such an 
engineering group could be obtained than 
is now obtained from such specialized groups 
as the Corps of Engineers or the Department 
of Agriculture, to mention only two Govern- 
ment engineering groups. 

A national engineering advisory group 
might be brought into existence by an invi- 
tation from some Government group or 
agency that such a council could be formed. 
Such an invitation might be forwarded to 
various engineering societies to furnish mem- 
bers, such societies as mentioned above, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
the Institute of Radio Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and a host 
of others. 

I do feel that many of the problems which 
are perplexing the Federal Government at 
the present time, such as soil conservation, 
future water resources, handling of engineer- 
ing (not scientific). manpower, problems on 
stockpiling for future emergencies, which 
missile system to focus on, and a host of 
other questions, could well be referred to 


‘with the fact that the 1956 
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such a group as I have in mind, with th 
hope that they could furnish the best pos. 
sible answers to these vital,problems, ‘~~ 
I know that the above subject will | 
interest you and that in the future we 
be able to have such a most valuable gToup, 
consisting of the best engineers in the coun. 
try, advising the Government of our greg 
Nation. 3 
Sincerely, 






















James F. Prrzom ato, 




















































Crushed Limestone Products and th | 
Highway Program 





‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to attend the third annual con. 
vention of the National Crushed Lime 
stone Institute, Inc., in W 
D. C., on January 24, 1958, and to hear’ 
Mr. M. B. Christensen, of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, deliver a very outstanding 
talk entitled “Crushed Limestone Proi- 
ucts and the Highway Program.” | 
would like to give my colleagues an op 
portunity to read same and wish to in- 
sert Mr. Christensen’s speech in the 
REcOrD. 

The speech follows: 

CRUSHED LIMESTONE PRODUCTS AND THE 

HicHWAY Procram 


(Address by M. B. Christensen, Chief, Con- 
struction and Maintenance Division, 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, a 
third annual convention, National Crushed 
Limestone Institute, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., January 24, 1958) fi 
Previous speakers have told you about the 

accomplishments, problents, and 

for the overall Federal-aid highway prograll 

No doubt you have all been very much it 

terested in the overall aspects of the prt 

gram for two reasons: first, because you 
being called upon to help pay for the 

Ways and want to make sure that you at 

going to get your money’s worth; iho 

ond, because you expect to use the ays 
after they are completed and to enjoy Mt 
greater ease, safety, and economy of trav! 
that they will afford. We 
It is reasonable to assume, however, thit 
the members of your association are moi 
vitally concerned about how the highwij 
program will affect your industry. What; 
are most interested in hearing, of cc 
how much of your product, crushed 
stone, is going to be needed and wih 
where. No crushed limestone is ¢ 
in the establishment of policies, 
locations, and procedures; in perfo 
preliminary engineering; in the 
of rights-of-way; nor in the ob 
funds. It is only in the stages of 
physical construction and mainten Sy 
your product is needed. It is these pae® 
that I have been asked to discuss wit 
today. és oe 

Let us first have a look at the constr™ 

phase and begin by considering its a 

pated volume. You are already f@ 
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Highway Act authorized a total of $2 
lion in Federal funds to be matched 
90-10 basis with State funds to pay @ 
of constructing the 40,000-mile In 
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way System during the 13-year period 
1957 to 1969, inclusive. This makes a 
total of $27.8 billion of Federal and State 
funds available for this purpose. 

go much emphasis and publicity have 
been given the interstate highway program 
during the past year and a half that many 
have apparently overlooked or for- 
n the fact that this same legislation 
also provided an average of $850 million in 
ama funds for the 1967, 1958, and 1959 
fiscal years to be matched with an equal 
amount of State funds for the regular pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban Federal-aid 
highway programs. Assuming that these 
Federal-aid authorizations, which 
have become known as the ABC program au- 
thorizations, are continued at about the 
same level until 1969, the total Federal and 
State funds available for the ABC programs 
for the 13-year period will be approximately 
$22 billion. The total funds available for 
poth the interstate and the ABC programs 
on these bases will then be approximately 
$50 billion, divided roughly half and half 
between the two programs, These figures 
indicate an average of nearly $4 billion a 
year. This is more than three times the 
ding expenditure in 1952 and more 

than double the 1956 figure. 

It should be understood that these funds 
are not available exclusively for actual con- 
struction work, but must also pay the costs 
for preliminary engineering and acquisition 
of rights-of-way. It is estimated that of the 
total of $27.8 billion authorized for financing 
the Interstate Highway System, approxi- 
mately 17 percent represents the cost of pre- 
liminary engineering and right-of-way ac- 
quisition. This leaves about 83 percent, or 
$28 billion, for actual construction, Past ex- 
perience indicates that for the ABC programs 
about 7 percent of the expenditures from 
Federal-aid and matching funds are for pre- 
liminary engineering and rights-of-way, leav- 
ing 93 percent for actual construction. On 
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ae this basis there should be in the neighbor- 
‘ond, at hood of $2014 billion available for actual 
Crushed construction during the 13-year period under 


the ABC programs. The total amount for 
actual construction for the ABC and inter- 
state programs combined would therefore 
be about $431, billion. 

Data assembled by the Bureau of Public 
Roads indicate that the costs for materials 
and supplies represent on an average ap- 
proximately 47 percent of the total highway- 
construction costs, which means that some- 
thing like $2014 billion worth of materials 
will be required for the Federal-aid highway 
Program for the 13-year period. Of this 
amount approximately one-third, or about 
$6 billion, will be for sand, gravel, slag, 
and crushed stone used for aggregates. This 
includes both job-produced aggregates and 
those purchased from commercial sources, 
Translated into tons on the basis of factors 

from past usage, the requirements 

for these materials total about 4 billion 
tons. In the past about 42 percent of the 
aggregates have been procured from com- 
mercial eo and 58 percent have been 

‘om local pits and quarries b 

the highway-construction contractors. R 
: we do not have any basis 
for breaking down the total usage figure to 
Separate out the requirements for crushed 
Only, as distinguished from the 
of aggregates. The tions 
Practically all States provide for the use 
ed limestone as or min- 
in the various kinds of pavements, 
~ getrmay and in structural con- 
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ent upon its availability in the locality of 
the work, its suitability for the intended 
purpose, and its ability to compete favorably 
with other types of aggregate materials that 
are also available in the locality. 

We have had reason to believe that in 
some areas the known supply of high-quality 
aggregates is extremely limited and is rapidly 
being deleted. Construction costs can, of 
course, be expected to increase as the sup- 
ply diminishes. In addition, the lack of suf- 
ficient satisfactory aggregates could vitally 
affect the progress of the highway program 
and the quality of work produced. With a 
view to ascertaining the extent and serious- 
ness of any prospective shortages of aggre- 
gates, we recently requested our field offices 
and the State highway departments to in- 
vestigate and report upon the situation in 
each State. Our concern was whether the 
known sources could be expected to provide 
sufficient aggregate to meet the requirements 
for the next 15 years. It was suggested that 
those States in which the known supply ap- 
peared inadequate might wish to arrange 
with the Bureau of Public Roads for jointly 
financed comprehensive investigations to be 
made in an effort to discover new undevel- 
oped sources of satisfactory material]. 

As yet replies have been received from only 
about half the States and most of these 
indicated that supplies are ample and no 
particular problems are anticipated. Some 
States reported they have already completed 
exhaustive investigations of their aggregate 
resources and others are presently engaged 
in doing so. A few States reported definite 
concern about the possible inadequacy of 
known supplies of aggregates and expressed 
interest in undertaking jointly financed 
comprehensive surveys in an attempt to 
find new sources. It should be clearly un- 
derstood that the purpose of such surveys, 
if any are undertaken, would not be to find 
and develop new sources to compete with 
existing sources where supplies are adequate 
and costs reasonable. Instead, the purpose 
would be to ascertain whether on an overall 
basis sufficient material will be available at 
@ reasonable cost to meet the estimated 
highway needs, and where the known sup- 
plies are inadequate to endeavor to: find 
sources of additional satisfactory material. 

One especially interesting fact reported 
from some States is that some known poten- 
tial sources of high quality aggregates are 
becoming inaccessible for highway purposes 
because of the land being taken over for 
industrial or residential developments with 
the growth of cities and their suburbs. 

It is understood that your organization in- 
cludes many small producers of limestone 
products. You may therefore be interested 
in the provisions of section 116 (d) of the 
1956 Federal Aid Highway Act, which reads 
as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be in the na- 
tional interest to encourage and develop 
the actual and potential capacity of small 
business and to utilize this important- seg- 
ment of our economy to the fullest—prac- 
ticable extent in construction of the Federal- 
aid highway systems, including the Inter- 
state System. In order to carry out that 
intent and encourage full and free competi- 
tion, the Secretary of Commerce should as- 
sist, insofar as feasible, small business en- 
terprises in. obtaining contracts in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of the highway 


Under this provision of the law, the Bu- 
reau has a definite responsibility to make 
certain that small business enterprises are 
afforded ample opportunities to participate 
in Federal-aid highway construction work. 
Although this part of the law may have been 
primarily intended to apply to contracts for 
actual] construction work, the same princi- 


* ple should apply to small business enter- 


engaged in production of highway 
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You undoubtedly understand that neither 
the Bureau of Public Roads nor the State 
highway departments procure or produce 
more than negligible amounts of materials 
going into highway construction. Instead, 
the materials are produced or produced by 
the construction contractors, of which there 
are more than 5,000 currently operating in 
the highway field. In general, the contrac- 
tors are free to obtain the materials from 
whatever sources they choose so long as the 
materials meet the specifications. Occasion- 
ally, however, under certain circumstances, 
the specifications designate particular sources 
from which aggregate meeting the specifi- 
cations can be obtained but the use of ag- 
gregates from these sources is generally op- 
tional with the contractor. 

The requirement of the quoted provision 
of the law relative to participation of small- 
business enterprises in the highway program 
does not mean that all contracts must nec- 
essarily be limited to the sizes that the small 
contractors can handle. In the interest of 
economy and effectiveness in construction 
operations, and also to utilize the potential 
capacity of large-scale contractors, it is de- 
sirable to program a reasonable number of 
large projects. The construction of the In- 
terstate System is particularly adaptable to 
large contracts because of the greater quan- 
tities involved per mile and because of the 
desirability of rapidly and simultaneously 
completing the grading, paving, and struc- 
tures on long, continuous sections of routes. 
It is likely, therefore, that a substantial pro- 
portion of the work on the Interstate Sys- 
tem will be let in relatively large contracts. 

It is, of course, possible that the contrac- 
tors on some of these large contracts will find 
it to their advantage to open up new quar- 
ries and pits and install their own plants 
for production of the aggregates they need. 
When their contracts include the vast quan- 
tities of aggregates required for pavements, 
bases, subbases, and structures on long sec- 
tions of highway, the mass production of ag- 
gregates from one source or only a very lim- 
ited number of sources may definitely be 
more economical. Under such circumstances 
the small producers of aggregates in the lo- 
cality who do not consider it feasible to ex- 
pand their productive capacity for a short- 
term objective may not have much oppor- 
tunity to participate in these large highway 
contracts. This situation will not exist in 
all cases, however, and no doubt in many 
areas the small producers of aggregates will 
be called upon to provide materials for the 
large interstate contracts. 

In addition, it must not be forgotten that 
the ABC programs are, in total, approximate- 
ly equal to the interstate program in dol- 
lar volume. The construction work financed 
under these programs is inherently of such 
a nature that it normally consists of small 
and medium-size projects well distributed 
throughout each State. Bureau records show 
that of the 7,112 contracts awarded in 1956 
for all classes of Federal-aid projects 3,928, or 
55 percent, were for amounts up to $100,000; 
and a total of 5,340, or 75 percent, were for 
less than $250,000. Only 134 contracts, or 
slightly less than 2 percent, were for more 
than $2 million. The average contract 
amount for the 4,237 contracts on the sec- 
ondary system in 1956 was only about $87,- 
500. The quantities of aggregates required 
for these small contracts should be corre- 
spondingly small and there should be ample 
opportunity for the small producers of ag- 
gregates to participate in the furnishing of 
aggregates for these programs. 

There is still another factor to take into 
consideration and that is the volume of new 
construction work that will automatically be 
generated in the immediate vicinity of the 
interstate highways. It appears certain that 
following the completion of sections of the 
Interstate Highway System, the traffic pat- 
tern on the existing city streets and rural 
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roads of the adjacent areas will be drastically 
changed in many instances. Some streets 
and roads will come to dead ends at the 
interstate highway and others will be con- 
nected to frontage roads only. Some now 
carrying through traffic will be relieved of 
that burden while others will be called upon 
to served as access and distribution routes 
for the interstate highways and thus have 
heavy additional traffic burdens imposed 
upon them. In some cases early reconstruc- 
tion or improvement to higher geometrical 
and structural standards will be necessary. 
In other cases new connecting roads will have 
to be built. Furthermore, there will be a 
tendency for residential subdivisions, indus- 
trial plants and commercial establishments 
to develop rapidly in the immediate vicinity 
ef the access points to the interstate high- 
ways. 

Some of these connecting and subsidfary 
streets and roads will be on the Federal-aid 
primary or secondary system and thus be 
eligible for Federal participation in the costs 
of any construction or improvement work 
to be done. Others will not be on any Fed- 
eral-aid system and thus any work done will 
have to be financed with State or local funds. 
The residential, industrial, and commercial 
developments will, of course, be financed al- 
most excusively with private funds. In any 
event, this interrelated highway and build- 
ing work that will necessarily either be done 
concurrently with the interstate highway 
system construction or follow thereafter 
should generate a considerable volume of 
work requiring the use of aggregates. Since 
the individual units of construction invelved 
will necessarily be quite small, the small pro- 
ducers of aggregates should be able to par- 
ticipate extensively in this work. 

Insofar as crushed limestone is concerned, 
the discussion thus far has been limited to 
its use for aggregates. It is understood that 
the members of your association also pro- 
duce agricultural lime. This product is also 
used in highway work, but we do not have 
any statistics regarding the extent of its use. 
There will undoubtedly be considerable need 
for it as a soil-conditioner in connection with 
planting and landscaping work. The wide 
medians and roadside areas along the inter- 
state highways and the special attention that 
will, no doubt, be given to their beautifica- 
tion. will, of course, mean more extensive 
planting and landscaping than has generally 
been the case in the past. This in turn means 
increased use of agricultural lime for high- 
way work. 

Before closing, it is appropriate to give some 
attention to the maintenance phase of the 
highway program. Under Federal-aid high- 
way legislation, Federal funds may not par- 
ticipate in the cost of maintaining completed 
Federal-aid highway projects, except in the 
special case of Alaska. The obligation for the 
entire maintenance burden rests upon the 
States and local agencies. The annual cost 
of maintaining the entire network of high- 
ways in the United States is approximately $2 
billion for the 3.4 million miles involved. Of 
this amount about $0.7 billion is spent by the 
States and the remainder by the counties, 
cities, and other local agencies. 

Although no Federal funds are inyolved 
in the maintenance of the Federal-aid sys- 
tems, which total about 735,000 miles in 
length, the Bureau of Public Roads does have 
an obligation under the law to make such in- 
spections and take such actions as may be 
nec to assure that all completed Fed- 
eral-aid projects are satisfactorily main- 


We do not have a reliable basis for estimat- 
ing requirements of aggregates for mainte- 
nance work as in the case of construction for 
which the estimated requirements were 
based on actual usage as reported by the con- 
struction contractors. It is known, however, 
that the requirements are substantial in 
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amount and that there should be a consider- 
able market for your products in this field of 
activity. 

During the first 14% years since enactment 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, it 
has been necessary for various reasons to 
concentrate efforts quite largely upon the de- 
velopment of policies, standards and pro- 
cedures and upon the preliminary engineer- 
ing and righ-of-way acquisition phases. Al- 
though good progress has been made in get- 
ting both the interstate and the ABC pro- 
grams advanced to the construction stage, 
the actual construction program has not yet 
reached full-scale proportions. The volume 
of construction underway should steadily 
increase, however, until a peak and level- 
ing off point is reached, probably within the 
next 2 to 5 years. Obviously the demand for 
your products for highway work will follow 
the same trend. Let me, therefore, close by 
giving my assurance that the prospects for 
continued and increasing use of crushed 
limestone products in the highway construc- 
tion field during the coming years are very 
bright. 





The Fourth Anniversary of the Al Sarena 
Giveaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
fourth year is passing since the news of 
the notorious Al Sarena giveaway at- 
tracted nationwide attention. 

Commemorating this anniversary, the 
Milwaukee Journal carried a very inter- 
esting editorial which I would like to 
commend at the attention of the mem- 
bership of this body. 

The editorial recalls that the Al 
Sarena Mining Co. received Government 
permission to mine 475 acres of timber- 
land in the Rogue River National Forest 
in Oregon under some very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The administration de- 
fended this giveaway as good business. 
Let us see just what kind of business 
went on there. 

The original Government assays 
showed that there were not minerals 
enough on the Al Sarena tract to justify 
mining. Those findings have been fully 
supported by the fact that, during the 
past 4 years, the Al Sarena Mining Co. 
has done virtually no mining on: the 
tract. Why, then, was the company 
given permission to invade our national 
forest, and turn its resources to its own 
gain? 

The so-called incidental activities of 


Sarena Mining Co. has been stripping 
the tract of its rich timber resources, 
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This giveaway has been good business 
for the Al Sarena Mining Co., but very 
poor business for the American public 
which owns the land in question and its 
resources. 

It is a shameful fact that the 
istration, which is supposed to be wateh. - 
ing over the public interest, has ay- 
thorized this giveaway and permitted it 
to continue. 

I think that it is high time that the 
administration revoke the patents of the 
Al Sarena Mining Co. and, even 
belatedly, stop this flagrant steal of 
our public resources. 

The open record of the past 4 years 
shows clearly that there was no justi. 
fiable reason for. issuing those patents 
in the first place. They should have 
never been issued, and they should be 
revoked without further delay. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include in the 
Recorp the editorial from the Milwau- 
kee Journal of February 16, entitled 
“Now, How Do You Like Giveaway of 
Your Timber?” 

The editorial follows: 

Now, How Do You LiKE GIvEAway or Your 
TIMBER? 

The Al Sarena giveaway which made 
headlines a few years back is 4 years old this 
month. Taxpayers ought to be interested in 
how the gift that the administration made 
to private enterprise is turning out. ’ 

The history is this: The Al Sarena Min- 
ing Co. held claims on 475 acres of Govern- 
ment timberland in the Rogue River Na- 
tional Forest in Oregon. For years it tried 
to get Government permission to mine the 
land. The Government refused. Govern- 
ment assays showed that there were no 
minerals enough to justify mining. To pay 
off, ore must assay at a minimum of a 
ton. Government tests showed that 
Al Sarena tract assayed from $7.50 a ton # 
zero. Government officials. contended that 
Al Sarena had its eye on gold in timber—not 
in the ground. t 

Then came the present administration. 
Clarence Davis, Solicitor and later Under See- 
retary of the Interior Department, let Al Sa 
rena pick its own assayer., He was in Ala- 
bama—hundreds of miles from Oregon. Davis 
accepted the company’s assay—overruling 
Government assayers, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Forest Service, Um- 
pire ore samples, taken from the tract and 
held by the Government, were dumped in the 
Rogue River by an Al Sarena and a Bureau — 
of Mines engineer. Thus, they could not be 
rechecked if the assay was challenged. 

Al Sarena got its patents—permission 
mine—paying the Government $5 an acre for 
the tract, or about $2,375. Appraisers ¢ 
mated that the timber on the tract alone Was 
worth $230,000 to $650,000. 5a 

Has Al Sarena mined the tract? Well, 
before the 1956 Oregon elections, when the 
giveaway was a big issue, miners a me 
in costume and with tools. Pic 3 
taken of them on the tract—and 
newspapers as proof that mining was 6% 
on. But did they mine or were they 
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plants? 
The answer is this: There was no 
before 1955. And the fo 
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tun on each $5 of land investment—and in 
nly 4 years and with the bulk of the timber 


still to be harvested. Any gold that was in 


the ground is still there, But the profit from 


the timber is in Al Sarena’s pocket instead of 
the taxpayers’. « 

The ‘Eisenhower administration defends 
this as good business. It derided critics like 
the Journal, who repeatedly called it a give- 
away. The record speaks for itself. The 
Journal asserts again that the Al Sarena 
ease was, and is, a scandalous giveaway of 
public timber under the shallow guise of 
granting mining rights. 





Challenge to the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMAC 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 
Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of February 





, 18, 1958: 


CHALLENGE TO PrRESIDENT—A View THaT Bat- 
TLE OF TARIFF TESTS EISENHOWER’S INFLU- 
ENCE ON His Party 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, February 17.—The real test of 
President Eisenhower’s. influence over his 
party opened on Capitol Hill today. 

It confronted him not on the issue of mis- 
siles or unemployment or conversations with 
the Russians, but on that ancient political 
controversy, the tariff. 

Now, as in the days of McKinley, the cen- 
tral issue is fairly simple. Who shall have 
the last word on letting foreign goods into 
the country—the Congress and the Tariff 
Commission or the President? What shall be 
the basis of restricting the sale of foreign 
goods on the United States market—evidence 
that such sale is hurting some particular 
‘American industry, as determined by the 
Tariff Commission and the Congress, or the 
President's decision about what is best for 
the whole economy and the foreign policy 
objectives of the United States? 


OPPONENTS SEEM CONFIDENT 


At no time since the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was passed in 1934 have the 
opponents of the bill seemed more confident. 
Ten times since then it has been renewed, 
and it will probably be renewed again, 
though not for the 5 years requested by the 
President. But the central question is as 
Stated above: Who shall decide? 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
Opened the administration’s case before the 

Ways and Means Committee this 
morning, and-was immediately asked wheth- 
& the administration was bringing any 

on members of the committee to 
Spprove the legislation. He denied knowl- 
edge of any such pressure. 

If this is true, the administration’s for- 
pan economic program is in serious trouble. 

the President cannot be sure of the 


the Ways and Means Committee, 
snd Democratic support is much shakier 
tun, {t Was in 1955 when the bill was last 


market and overseas, has greatly increased 
since 1955. And in an election year, local 
issues, particularly unemployment, tend to 
prevail over larger and seemingly more re- 
mote international questions. 

Nevertheless, the President has to con- 
sider, and particularly now, a great many 
critical economic problems. 

The Tariff Commission is obliged to con- 
centrate on narrow, specific issues such as 
whether the imports of lead and zinc are 
hurting the domestic producers of these 
raw materials. And the evidence is. over- 
whelming that they are. 

But the President also has to consider, for 
example, the wider issue of what will happen 
to the already strained relations between 
the United States and Canada if the tariff 
on these products is increased, 


CANADIAN RELATIONS STRAINED 


At no time since the war has Canada been 
more important to the United States than 
now, and at.no time have United States- 
Canadian relations been more delicate. The 
most likely route of attack on the United 
States is no longer through Western Europe 
but over the North Pole and across Canada. 

The new conservative government of Can- 
ada is already concerned about United States 
economic policy and is trying to divert more 
of its business to Great Britain. 

In this situation, the President has to 
decide whether it is more in the national 
interest to allow Canadian, Mexican and 
Peruvian exports of lead and zinc to hurt 
United States miners in 26 States, or risk 
the international dangers of a further de- 
terioration of United States relations with 
these countries. 

The same kind of dilemma confronts the 
President over relations with West Germany, 
Britain and Japan. The Soviet Union is 
constantly holding out to West Germany the 
lure of a vast market stretching from the 
Oder straight through eastern Europe, the 
Soviet Union and China to the Pacific. 

PRESSURE FROM RED CHINA 


Similarly, Communist China is steadily 
putting pressure on Japan to sell its surplus 
industrial produetion to Peiping. The 
United States opposes the expansion of this 
trade, realizing that industrial Japan and 
Germany are the two main objectives of 
Communist expansion. 

But the administration realizes that it 
cannot for long hope to sell to Japan and 
Germany, or deny these countries the right 
to sell to the Communist world, if the United 
States market is steadily closed to German 
and Japanese exports. 

United States sales overseas in 1957 totaled 
about $21 billion. Total foreign sales here 
were $13 billion. Nevertheless, this $8 bil- 
lion trade advantage, representing millions 
of jobs in the United States, is little con- 
solation to Senators and Representatives 
whose areas are hurt by overseas competition 
in their districts. 


PROTECTIONIST COALITION 


The President is thus up against a coali- 
tion of protectionists, who vote protectionist 
to help each other. Legislators from areas 
hurt by imports of textiles, oil, lead and zinc, 
and tuna are combining against him. 

His party’s leader in the Senate, WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, of California, is for higher tar- 
iffs on imports of Japanese tuna that are 
hurting the California fishermen. - 

The ranking Republican ‘member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
Representative DaNnrIEL A. REED, of upstate 
New York, is leading the protectionist Re- 
publican bloc in this committee. If he man- 
ages to get no more than three Democratic 
committee members to go along with him 
the administration will have trouble getting 
its bill-out of committee. - 

In this situation, the general view here 
is that the President will need to educate 
a lot of people and pressure quite a few Re- 
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publicans to retain the power to decide tar- 
iff questions in the broadest terms of na- 
tional rather than local interest. 

He has succeeded in the last 6 years in 
winning a majority of his party over to sup- 
port of collective security overseas and social 
security at home. But in the foreign eco- 
nomic field Republican protectionist senti- 
ment is still strongly against him, and even 
the old free traders of the Democratic South 
are wavering. 





Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Evening Herald, Shen- 
andoah, Pa., under date of February 15, 
published on the eve of the 40th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence. 
Free men and women are again working 
and praying for the day when the yoke of 
Communist tyranny is removed and 
Lithuania’s independence and freedom 
genuinely restored. 

The editorial follows: 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


A day of memorable significance for a sub- 
stantial segment of greater Shenandoah’s 
population will be observed tomorrow in 
keeping with a custom of many years stand- 
ing. Thedate of February 16 marks the 40th 
anniversary of the emergence of Lithuania as 
a free and independent Republic. 

To be sure, commemoration of this Baltic 
country’s independence day will not be re- 
stricted to this particularregion. Millions of 
other American citizens will extend a figura- 
tive hand of friendship across the Iron Cur- 
tain barrier to a people gallantly defying the 
ruthless Communist forces to extinguish the 
glowing flame of liberty in their hearts. 

Indeed, it is most appropriate that free- 
born Americans, among whom are a multi- 
tude bound to Lithuania by ties of blood, 
customs, and affections, should attest deep 
admiration and proffer encouragement for 
eventual release from bondage to the 
Lithuanian people. 

Fertified by a heritage going back many 
centuries, Lithuanians are a proud people. 
To correct a popular misconception, the 
eountry itself is far from a new European 
state. Writing in Lituanus, the Lithuanian 
collegiate quarterly, Vytautas Vaitiekonas 
calls attention to its striking history replete 
with dramatic vicissitudes. 

As an independent state, Lithuania traces 
back to the 11th century.- For several hun- 
dred years, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
was a potent military, political and cultural 
factor in Eastern Europe. 

Independence was lost in 1795, which was 
the start of Russian domination for an un- 
broken period of 123 years, although during 
this long span there were repeated insur- 
rections by the patriots. 

The golden resurgence came in 1918 when 
the Lithuanian National Council proclaimed 
the restoration of independence. Two years 
later, relations with Soviet Russia were regu- 
lated by the Peace Treaty of Moscow. On 
September 22, 1921, Lithuania became a 
member of the League of Nations. 


It prospered socially, economically, and 
politically until the dark days of 1939, when 
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it again faced threats to its security. A year 
later, the Soviet seized the country, bring- 
ing to pass the enforced dissolution of the 
Republic of Lithuania. 

Since that time and up to the present, a 
suffering people have endured indignities 
beyond description. They dare not cele- 
brate their independence day tomorrow, but 
they are comforted by the knowledge that in 
free lands, millions of champions remember 
their plight and pray for better and happier 
days ahead. 

As certain as the rising sun, a day of retri- 
bution is in prospect for the Soviet tyrants 
which will witness the liberation of the 
brave Lithuanians and a rebirth of their 
rightful free and independent nation. 





Eric Sevareid’s Penetrating Analysis of 
Federal Court Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Eric 
Sevareid, CBS radio news analyst, re- 
cently devoted his nightly news analysis 
to a probing of some of the major prob- 
lems of our Nation’s Federal judiciary. 
He emphasized the importance and 
dangers of court congestion in his usual 
penetrating and perceptive manner. And 
he wisely noted that greater publicity 
on these matters would aid greatly in 
finding and forcing solutions. 

Mr. Sevareid touched on several pro- 
posals I have sponsored to oil the wheels 
of justice. Specifically, he referred to 
the plan to relieve chief judges over the 
age of 70 of their administrative duties— 
H. R. 3391—and the proposal to have the 
Chief Justice of the United States ad- 
dress Congress about judicial problems— 
House Joint Resolution 46. Another sig- 
nificant means for clearing the judicial 
logjam is by means-of providing addi- 
tional district judges in certain especially 
overcrowded.areas. - 

In order that a wider audience may 
benefit from Mr. Sevareid’s thoughtful 
words, I am inserting his broadcast at 
this point in the Recorp, under leave 
previously granted: 

Eric SEVAREID’s CBS News Rapio ANALysIs, 
Fresrvuary 5, 1958 i 

Good evening. A responsible official in 
this capital illustrated a conversational point 
by saying: “When some sick or injured per- 
son is turned away from an overcrowded hos- 
pital, the press raises a row about it, the 
community is indignant, and it doesn’t hap- 
pen again—not at the same hospital, any- 
way. But,” he said, “an American waits 
years and makes endless trips, before our 
ceurts open and dispose of a civil case in 
which the citizen has an interest—sometimes 
a vital interest affecting his whole life. Jus- 
tice delayed is still justice denied.” 

This official was making two points here— 
the obvious point that the court dockets in 
the United States are scandalously log- 
jammed; second, that if press and public 
paid some attention, this wretched situation 


of personal, corporate and governmental 
suffering avoided. There are, after all, three 
branches of Government; but, except for 


Gramatic decisions at the Supreme Court — 
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level, the judicial branch gets precious little 
public attention. 

This problem its beginning to get more 
and more private attention here in the capi- 
tal, insofar as the Federal court system is 
eoncerned. It is not impossible that we 
shall soon see a movement to create some- 
thing akin to the famous Hoover Commis- 
sion which investigated and helped make 
more efficient a good many areas of the ex- 
ecutive branch. ; 

Criminal cases gerierally move with fair 
speed in this country. But the average 
waiting period before a civil case comes up 
in Federal courts is somewhere around 2 
years or more. This is immensely costly. 
For one thing, it costs the Government, that 
is, the taxpayer, hundreds of millions every 
year, because when the Government loses a 
claims suit, it must pay back interest on the 
settlement to the time the case was filed. 

What is the trouble? No doubt the basic 
cause is the sheer growth of America in pop- 
ulation and complexity. Ano#her cause, be- 
sides the limited number of courts, is pure 
human vanity or stubborness—that is, the 
refusal of so many judges to retire. The 
Constitution gives Federal judges a lifetime 
tenure; and we have, today, some Federal 
judges in their eighties. Most of the chief 
judges in Federal circuits are over 75. They 
work slowly, and the administrative task of 
speeding up their. courts ceases to interest 
them in their senescence. Life tenure can- 
not be changed, but a statute could provide 
that all chief judges be no older than 70. 


Some courts take the whole summer off, 
plus 2 weeks at Christmas and 2 at Easter; 
public pressures could change that. And 
Congress could be made aware of the prob- 
lems. One recommended way to do that 
would be to have the Chief Justice of the 
United States make an annual address to the 
Congress about the judicial branch. The 
present Chief Justice is reported as entirely 
willing to do this. This would be new and 
dramatic in itself, would help to focus the 
attention of both press and people on what 
has become one of the most pressing prob- 
lems in the whole range of American self- 
government. 

This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 





Predicting the Turn in Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include 
an article under the pen of David Law- 
rence with regard to the recession in 
business which we face today. The news- 
paper columns are discussing this sub- 
ject with great frequency today, and 
many of the articles seem to be politically 
slanted. Mr. Lawrence discusses the im- 
pact of the recession and the probable 
remedies for it in a very and 
commendable manner. The article of 
Mr. Lawrence follows: 
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next month and that the pickup wil the, | 
begin. He doesn’t say when the sf 
process will be completed but predicts ] 
it will be well underway later this — 

Mr. Eisenhower, in effect, says the Goy. 
ernment will use its economic and . 
power to promote recovery but only in every 4 
sound way. ; 

The mere fact that such a statement was 
issued shows an awareness on the part gq 
the administration of the psychological im. — 
pact that could result from Tuesday's an. 
nouncement that 4.5 million persong are 
unemployed. : 

Mr. Eisenhower accompanies his 
with a fact sheet outlining the 
being taken by the Government to en re 
construction, to speed up the fulfillment of 
defense contracts already authorized and tp 
operate more flextbly the credit : 
of the Nation, especially in the mortgage 
field. 

The real problem is to determine exactly 
how and when the various remedial measures 
will take hold in our complex economy, Per. 
haps the most important factor of all is to be 
found on the psychological side. The Presj- 
dent is positive the recovery will be underway 
soon, and he is emphatic that “we are not 
facing a prolonged downswing in activity.” 
This in itself is a stimulus. 

The President doubtless has in mind the 
experience of the country in previous reces- 
sions and that it takes a year or more for 
them to run their course. To most 
the present recession-.began'this month, when 
they first heard of large unemployment, 
Actually, the readjustment began in the 
spring of 1957 but was not recognized a 
having considerable momentum until the 
last quarter of 1957. ? 

This correspondent on October 23, 1967, 
wrote of the economic recession then going 
on and said: “There is no denying thata 
major change in the economy is in process of 
evolution this year.” 

Later—November 19, 1957—it was pointed 
out in these dispatches that the action @ 
that time of the Federal Reserve Board i 
reversing its tight money policy may hit 
torically emerge as a step that 
avoided a depression and, in actual fag, | 
curbed a recession. a 4 

The question all along has been how fa 
the downward swing would go, and on Jaa- 
uary 22, 1958, this correspondent said: 

“All of the bad news about the impactad 
the recession has probably not materialized — 
as yet. Unemployment is around 4 million, 
and there are many predictions that it wil 
reach beyond 5 million and even to 6 million 
before the first quarter of 1958 is over.” 

Now the President says that “we have had 
most of our bad news on the unemployment 
front.” This is reassuring. It means that 
while even a further rise in unem D 
could occur, this would be of short dura 
as spring planting pulls more workers t0 
farms. ? 

The President is in a better position that 
any other man in America to forecast ei 
ployment trends, but he could be Wi 
about the time of the turning point in Mt 
recession. The reasons could have ning 
to do with the facts he has presented. — 

Thus, when President Hoover said F 
was “just around the corner,” he was 
his judgment on economic factors. ‘Indes 
the records of the League of Nations buree® 
at the time reveal the history of that 
riod to have been one of worldwide rec 
during the summer of 1932 except for 
ica. The psychological impression caus 
the large unemployment figures had, ! 
ever, produced in this country a chain rear 
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t. There were 12.8 million unem- 
ee in 1933, and there were still 9.5 mil- 
jion unemployed in 1939. Thus the Roose- 
yelt depression was much longer and much 
more severe in unemployment than the 
Hoover depression. 

The reason for this was the utter failure 
of the New Deal policy of leaf raking, which 
was based on erroneous concepts about bene- 
fits from increases in purchasing power 
through inequitable taxes and relief proj- 

It was wrongly believed this would 
pring full employment. 

America could experience the same dis- 
aster again if the Democrats in Congress 
force a return to their earlier doctrines and 
neglect the stimulus that can come from 
sound measures 
industries. It is this primarily which can 
pring substantial decreases in unemploy- 
ment. " 

If, however, politics messes up the picture 
again, as it did in the 1930's, the latest pre- 
dictions of recovery could be wrong. If 
politics is adjourned, the Nation can make 
real headway toward recovery this year and 
realize full employment again in 1959. 





No Price Tag on Patriotism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
Iam inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD an editorial which appeared in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Thursday, 
February 6, 1958, entitled “No Price Tag 
on Patriotism.” I believe this is a state- 
ment of principle all Congressmen will 
derive benefit from reading whether they 
agree with the conclusions in their en- 
tirety or not. I happen to agree with 
about everything said in the article. I 
would add, however, that there has been 
a place historically for veterans’ pensions 
which are based upon service and I be- 
lieve there is still a place for them; in 
essence, howevef, this is a collateral sub- 
ject to that of the Globe-Democrat’s edi- 


Icommend the editors of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat for this clear and forth- 
Tight statement: 

_No Price TaG ON PATRIOTISM 

Congresswoman LEONOR K. SULLIVAN urged 
Congress to authorize a vast expansion of the 
Nation’s Veterans’ Administration hospitals 

ng one “twice as big as the one we 
have” at John J. Cochran Hospital in St. 


For once, our distinguished and talented 
oman is barking up a bare tree. 

The United States needs more veterans’ hos- 
Pitals at this time just about as little as we 


Reed anything in the whole world. Even 


enormously voracious bureaucracy, the 
eterans’ Administration itself, has not asked 


Vv 
for more. 
Quite to the contrary, America needs’ not 


_ More VA hospitals but an entirely different 


with respect to veterans in one tre- 

of wously important matter—the treatment 
hon-service-connected disabilities. 

_, Every citizen wants every veteran to have 

the best possible care for injury or disease 

in the course of his military service. 


to revive the heavy-goods. 
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There is no division of opinion whatsoever 
on this. 

When it comes to non-service-connected 
disability—that is, the myriad of real or 
imagined aches and pains having no rela- 
tionship to military service—most Americans 
including, by many surveys, a substantial 
majority of veterans themselves, believe that 
non-service-connected disabilities should not 
be the responsibility of the Government. 

The current estimate of the VA is that 65 
percent of all their patients have non-service- 
connected disabilities. At various times in 
the past, this has run as high as 88 percent. 
In other words, anywhere from two-thirds up 
of all VA costs are for the treatment of dis- 
abilities having no connection whatsoever 
with a veteran’s service. 

If this is true today, when the average 
age of World War II veterans is 39, what a 
crushing burden these costs will be when the 
14 million or more veterans of World War II 
come to their sixties and seventies. 

If the present policy of caring for everyone, 
regardless of need and regardless of how the 
injury or disease was sustained is continued, 
we shall soon have a welfare state; where the 
Government takes care of everyone which 
will make Britain’s abortive entry into this 
disastrous field seem like child’s play. 

Here in St. Louis, Cochran Hospital yester- 
day had a waiting list of 533, of whom not 1 
had service-connected disabilities. Cochran 
has 189 of their 462 patients with service- 
connected disabilities, while 323, or 69.4 per- 
cent—more than 4 percent above the national 
average—are nonservice connected. 

VA hospitals nationally have 121,343 beds, 
of which 8,748 are vacant—all this in the face 
of taking care of only 35 percent veterans 
with service-connected disabilities. 

Some veterans’ groups have made as their 
strongest argument that we cannot fail to 
take care of our own while we are taking care 
of so much of the rest of the world. We be- 
lieve beside the obvious fact that two wrongs 
do not make a right, that we are taking care 
of much of the rest of the world in our own 
enlightened self-interest, so that we will not 
have service-connected disabilities in the 
future. 

Right-thinking veterans put no price tag 
on their patriotism, Those who, fortunately, 
have survived their military service without 
physical or mental impairment believe that 
the Nation has amply repaid them when it 
has assisted in their education or in getting 
&@ job or in buying a home or in setting up 
@ business, or in tiding him over a period of 
unemployment, either one or all of these. 
They do not feel that they should be a ward 
of the state for the rest of their life simply 
because they had the privilege of wearing a 
uniform, : 

America, it seems to us, has two choices. 
One, @ point of hard commonsense, is for 
veterans with non-service-connected disabili- 
ties to have the same status as nonveterans 
when it comes to injuries or disease con- 
tracted without any reference to military 
service—that is, discontinue entirely treat- 
ment of non-service-connected disabilities. 

The other, if every person who gets a stom- 
ach ache or gets run over by a trolley car is 
to be a ward of the state simply bécause he 
= rales uniform, then let all our citizens 

r aches and ins be similar 
as of. 7 . 
overwhelming mass of right-thinkin 
veterans want no special preferment for the 
privilege of having defended the country in 
time of peril. Quite to the contrary, they are 
content to return to civilian life and take up 
the burdens of being the best citizens of the 
Nation in peace as they were in war, without 
special favors. 

Only .if this policy is adopted—and the 
time.to adopt it is now, not decades hence, 
when the burden is crushing—can America 
survive as a free and solvent state and main- 
tain leadership in the world. 
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The Price of Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I-'commend to the House the 
following address by Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd: 

THE PRICE OF FREE TRADE 


(Text of address by Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, econ- 
omist, the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., before the Hardwoo@ Plywood In- 
stitute, Thursday, February 13, 1958, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C.) 


Gne of the most appealing labels that can 
be placed on anything these days is that 
magic word “free.” But like most slogans, 
it may not tell the whole story, or it may not 
be true at all. When we examine the free- 
trade idea, for example, we need to ask our- 
selves, “Is free trade really free? Are there 
no costs?” 

Whenever we look at costs, we find that we 
must examine them in the light of our objec- 
tives. At the national level, the one over- 
riding objective in these times is national 
security. Every part of our foreign policy 
must contribute to this objective. 

When the Russians orbited sputnik, we 
realized too late the world repercussions of 
having lost a race which we had not even 
entered, and we panicked into a crash pro- 
gram to try to regain face. We now have 
the Explorer in orbit, but we have a new 
worry. We are becoming alarmed about the 
increased Russian activity in foreign trade 
and economic affairs. 

It is evident that the Communists are 
pushing the cold war on many fronts. That 
we must meet their every challenge is equally 
obvious. It we are to meet all their chal- 
lenges and win them all, one thing is certain: 
We must have programs that are econom- 
ically sound. We will surely be outdistanced 
if we waste effort and substance on unsound 
schemes which are doomed to failure from 
the start. 

Our objective is national security, and to 
this end we want allies—strong allies; allies 
who are strong enough to help deter aggres- 
sion and who have the will to oppose 
communism. In our determination to 
strengthen our allies we must not weaken 
our own economy. 

Everywhere we look we see a rising tide 
of economic nationalism; a persistent drive 
throughout the world for national industrial 
self-sufficiency. We see it in Canada, in the 
Philippines, in South America, in Africa, in 
the Arab countries, and in all the countries 
of Asia. At the same time we see a tremen- 
dous upsurge of industrial growth in 
Europe. In a sense, we are witnessing a 
second industrial revolution. 

American mass production is the envy of 
the whole world. It is the model for every 
country which is striving for industrializa- 
tion. Thoughtful men everywhere have 
come to realize, however, that mass produc- 
tion is possible only where it is supported 
by a mass market. It is this basic economic 
fact which impelled six industrial nations 
of Europe to band together to form a com- 
mon market. When their program has 
reached completion, it will represent a free 
trade area of more than 160 million 
Europeans. 

The same fundamental factors are induc< 
ing other nations of the world to plan 
regional free-trade areas. Such discussions 
are underway in South America, in Central 
America and in the Far East. 

The fact that nations are interested in 
regional trading areas is significant. It is 
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evident that they realize that free world 
multilateral trade will not meet their ob- 
jectives. Nations throughout the world are 
seeking a rapid increase in their standard of 
living. Even the underdeveloped nations 
realize that rising standards of living have 
paralleled industrialization and the use of 
horsepower. They are determined to indus- 
trialize, and are in a hurry to do it. They 
would not be willing to remain merely raw- 
material suppliers even if there were no 
tariffs and no trade ‘barriers in the free 
world. They have rejected the principle of 
maximum world specialization under pres- 
ent world conditions. 
> a * * o 

Yes; we recognize the need for a strong 
united free world. We applaud the objec- 
tive of assisting the economic development 
of our allies. The key question is, however, 
“What program will meet our common ob- 
jective—theirs and our?” Since we can’t 
carry the whole world, what United States 
policy will motivate our allies to build self- 
reliance and strength so that they will not 
be so dependent on our aid? 

The. executive department has proposed 
further tariff reduction as a major part of 
its program. 

The proposal that we assist our allies by 
tariff reduction is very appealing; it sounds 
both simple and painless, but will it be 
either painless or effective? The first part 
of the question can be answered by examin- 
ing some fundamental economics. 

It is well established that there are only 
two ways by which an individual, a family, 
a community, or a nation can increase its 
living standard—can increase the amount of 
goods available for consumption. Either 
they must (1) produce more, or (2) get a 
part of someone else’s production. 

Either a way must be found to make a 
bigger pie so each piece will be bigger, or the 
pie may be divided differently so that some 
get larger pieces and others smaller ones. 
All trade does is to distribute goods already 
made. It has little to do with the size of 
the pie; that is a production problem. 
Trade will alter the way the pie is cut only 
if the trade is not equal—only if some na- 
tions get more than they give. 

But the executive department has intro- 
duced bill H. R. 10368, which proposes a 
25-percent cut in tariffs below present 
levels—5 percent per year for 5 years. We 
are being told that this is a key part of the 
program to. strengthen the free world’s 
economies. 

When we examine the facts, however, we 
find that our tariffs are already low; in fact, 
we are one of the really low-tariff countries. 
Moreover, most other nations, in addition to 
having actually higher tariffs, apply exten- 
sive quantitative restrictions. They apply 
quotas, licensing, and currency restrictions 
which are much more restrictive to trade 
than even high tariffs would be. Most of 
the leading industrial nations of the free 
world have more than nullified any tariff 
concessions they have negotiated with us 
under the Trade Agreements Act, by super- 
imposing these quantitative restrictions. 
Most of our allies actually have more re- 
strictive trade barriers today than they had 
prior to World War II, or even prior to our 
Trade Agreements Act. 

One of the alibis offered for their import 
restrictions is the so-called-dollar gap. Is 
this a valid reason? What does a study of 
the balance of pafments show? Examina- 
tion shows that those who become alarmed 
about the dollar gap are looking at only 
part of the picture—they are ignoring some 
important’ facts. The so-called dollar gap 
refers only to the balance between exported 
goods and goods. It ignores the 
dollars which foreigners get from services 
which they sell to us, such as shipping, from 
tourism, from. foreign investments and from 
our foreign-aid program, 
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When these other factors are taken into 
account, the balance of payments between 
the United States and other countries shows 
that foreign nationals have been increasing 
their dollar credits by one to two billion dol- 
lars & year for the past 10 years. 

The problem is not that there is a shortage 
of dollars abroad, but rather that most coun- 
tries prefer to use the dollars they have for 
other uses than the purchases of United 
States goods. Foreign nations hoard dollars 
to stabilize their own currency or for use as 
exchange with other nations. For example, 
Brazil, which earns huge dollar credits 
through sales of coffee in this country, pre- 
fers to spend them in Europe where manu- 
factured goods can be bought more cheaply. 

In the past 10 years foreign nations have 
increased their dollar holdings until they 
now have claims on more than two-thirds 
of our total gold reserve. As a result, we 
are now in a very vulnerable position with 
respect to our money-credit system. If at 
any time, for whatever reason, foreign na- 
tionals began to prefer gold to our dollars, 
we could end up with a financial crisis the 
likes of which this country has not seen 
in half a century. 

Well, then, if there is no dollar shortage 
why don’t our exports expand more? To 
answer this question let us examine the 
need for foreign trade. There are only four 
economic reasons why a nation may wish 
or need foreign trade: 

1. If a nation is lacking in certain es- 
sential raw materials, it will need to import 
them. 

2. If a-nation finds its climate and soil 
conditions unsuited for growing certain ani- 
mal or plant life which it needs, it will 
want to import them. 

3. Wherever a country is too small to 
Tepresent by itself a mass market, it will 
need to trade, for only with a mass market 
can a country obtain the benefits of low- 
cost mass production. 

4. A nation may benefit by foreign trade 
if its technology, ingenuity, and inventive- 
ness lag behind. 

When we apply these principles to United 
States foreign trade policy, we find that 
there are certain essential raw materials 
which we need to import and a number of 
natural products, such as bananas, coffee, 
cocoa, tea, rubber, spices, and the like, which 
grow in tropical countries which we want or 
need. We import large quantities of these 
materials, most of them duty free. Most of 


our raw materials and basic commodities. 


are on the free list. 
On the other hand, we do not need to 
trade in order to get a mass market or 


because we lack in technology. It is obvious . 


from this that those who propose increasing 
imports sO we can export more are getting 
the cart before the horse. Basically, we 


merély need to export enough to pay for’ 


desired imports. 

From this we see that the United States 
does, indeed, need foreign trade, and we 
have also noted the principles upon which 
to decide how much foreign trade we need. 
We should now turn our attention to how 
this trade is to be conducted. Those who 


But we have just 
examined this and found that trade merely 
eee production; it does not increase 
t. 

There is, of course, an indirect 
which international trade is supposed to in- 
crease everybody’s standard of living. 
is the central point in the free-trade theory. 
It is the creed for the ‘This 
theory claims that in the absence of trade 
barriers, each nation will produce that for 


- see how the lift-drag equations, which 
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which it is most efficient and hence aly 
tions will maximize their production 
thereby have the highest possibe 
of living. The theory proposes in ‘ 
division of labor based on natural a 
. When we examine this theory, we gi 
find that it is unreaistic under present wos 
conditions. We will find that it does» 
work in today’s world of sovereign 
Now in the case of any theory or 
matical equation, one must examine the as. 
sumptions upon which it is based in 
to determine whether it is applicable oa i 
given situation. In everyday life, p ; 
every mistake in judgment arises 
some factor has not been properly 
I am reminded of the case a few y 
when some aeronautical engineers set 





































































used to design airplanes, would apply to 
bumblebee. - They found that it was abso- 
lutely, theoretically impossible for a bumble 
bee to fly. Yes; we must be careful when | 
we try to apply a theory in practicen. 

Well, what are the assumptions on which - 
the free-trade theory is built? When mm 
examine it we find that there is an unstated — 
assumption that all things other than nat 
ural advantage—that all other things—ar 
equal. In other words, only when there ig4 
































- comparative advantage, as between two re | 


gions or countries, will world specialization — 
from free trade increase efficiency. 

This fact is so basie that perhaps I should 
take just a minute to illustrate it: Lets 
picture 2 farms—1 in New England and iis 
Idaho—and let’s assume that each grow — 
enough wheat and potatoes to meet the local. 
needs. Furthermore, let’s assume that the 
soil and climate are satisfactory for growing 
both wheat and potatoes in both places, and 
that each farm is large enough to justify me- 
chanization. We notice then that there is 
no natural advantage as between these two 
locations. Would there be a gain in effec 
ency if one farm raised only wheat and the 
other only potatoes, and then exchanged fo | 
get some of each? No. As a matter of fact 
there would be a decrease in efficiency be 
cause of the sizable transportation charge, 

Well, if world division of labor is to te 
determined by natural advantage, we find 
that there are at least eight conditions whic 
would need to be met. We find that ther 
would have to be (1) comparable taxes, al 
(2) a single monetary system. (3) We 
there would need to be uniformly 
business laws, and (4) similar 
ethics. (5) There would need to be 
ably uniform wage rates coer 
world, and (6) there would need to be fret 
dom for workers to move*from co po 
country. (7) There would need to bel 
dom from fear of war, and (8) 
order to have the conditions which we i 
just mentioned, there would need to bes 
world government, because no go 
between sovereign nations could yield 
form taxes, establish and administer 
laws, furnish a single currency, and 
freedom from war. Stated plainly, free 
is a fine ideal, but about as practical for 
United States in the present day as Wo 
be complete disarmament. 

If these conditions are not fulfilled, 
the application of free trade in a world @ - 
sovereign nations will result in a work @ 
vision of labor based on political facw 
based on unnatural advantages establls 
by governmental ddcree, rather than 
basis of natural advantage and 
productivity. 

It would take too long to show how¢ 
of these factors would bring about unt 
able results if free trade were tried wi 
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tials. Wages .in European industrial 
countries range from one-third to one-fifth 
that of ours, and in Japan about one-tenth 
ef ours. This is a well-known fact which the 
tariff abolitionists attempt to refute by 
claiming that our high labor rates are the 
result of our equally high productivity and 
that therefore we can produce more cheaply 
than anybody else. It is true, of course, that 
it is unit labor cost and not labor rate which 
must be considered, But what about pro- 
ductivity? Are we really so far ahead? 
Many Americans had joined the cult which 
5 American technological ‘superi- 
ority. Sputnik did much, however, to de- 
fiate our pride about the superior race, The 
facts of the matter are that wherever 
there is a mass market, mass production is 
readily established. The modern German 
chemical plants are as well instrumented and 
as efficient as our own. The growing im- 
and the prices on the Volkswagen and 
other foreign cars have exploded the myth 
about Detroit’s invincible productivity. 
Turbaned Hindus have for years success- 
fully operated a huge, modern steel plant in 


ia. j 

Tice this is the very central point of the 
whole tariff argument in this country, let 
ls look at a few cases. Last year the Coal 
and Coke Institute in Holland put on-stream 
a new plant to produce benzene. It has a 
capacity for 30 million gallons a month; it is 
operated by five men, I am sure many 
American producers wish they had a plant 
as efficient as that. When Mr. Coleman of 
the Burroughs Corp. testified before the 
Randall Commission, he reported that the 
productivity in their English plants was 
about half that in their Detroit plants. He 
somehow failed to report that the wage rate 
was about one-fourth, so that their unit 
labor cost in England would be about one- 
half what it would be in the United States. 
A couple of years ago the Volkswagon people 
bought a plant in New Jersey, expecting to 
make the bodies and assemble Volkswagons 
in this country for the American market. 
After the manager had studied the situation, 
looked into the labor market, examined sub- 
contract bids and was able to make cost esti- 
mates, the management sold the plant in 
New Jersey and expanded production in 
Germany. They could pay the ocean freight 
and the moderate American tariff and de- 
liver cars to the American markets cheaper 
by making them in Germany. This is the 
story everywhere. Foreign costs on any 
mass-produced item are sufficiently below 
those in this country that the foreign pro- 
ducer can ship to the American market, at 
will, under present tariff schedules and make 
& handsome profit. 


Fundamentally, the’réal comparison is be- 
tween a plant built in this country and an 
identical one built abroad. A plant built in, 
say, Germany or Italy will cost from 50 to 
60 percent of what it would cost in the 
United States and, the operating labor costs 
will be, roughly, one-fourth what they would 
be in this country. It is plain to see that the 
unit cost of production will be considerably 

in low-wage countries. It is also easy 
to see that if our tariff rates do not suffi- 
ciently compensate for the difference: in 
Production costs abroad, our capital and 


- Knowhow will move to other countries, leav- 


ing industrial stagnation and unemployment 
in this country. This, gentlemen, is the 
cost of free trade for the United States 
under present world conditions. In 1956 
‘nd 1957, for the first time in this century, 

of manufactured goods exceeded im- 


- Ports of commodities and raw materials. 


sdiow-thet fee that our tariffs are already 

gn producers can export here 
‘St will. Further tariff reduction will do 
jobs °° *0celerate the export of American 
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An attempt to raise foreign living stand- 
ards by lowering American tariffs still more, 
will only result in leveling us down toward 
them, rather than raising them up. toward 
us. If we really want to assist our friends 
toward a better way of life, we must en- 
courage them’ to find ways to entice Ameri- 
man capital—free enterprise capital—to 
build plants in their countries to service 
their markets and to pay wages which will 
give their people purchasing power to buy 
back the products of their own industry. 
In this way the total pie can grow and grow, 
and everybody can benefit. 

Now it is obvious that the State Depart- 
ment leadership on foreign trade policy does 
not recognize this basic economic principle 
and is raising false hopes among dur friends 
by proposing solutions which are inadequate. 
If ,we are to develop a sound foreign trade 
policy, the control must be brought back to 
Congress where the Constitution places it 
and where it will be in the hands of men 
who understand the sound fundamental 
principles of our free enterprise economy. 
The whole administration of the escape 
clause procedures, the peril point procedures, 
the antidumping law and customs proce- 
dures, indicates that the executive depart- 
ment has had no intention of following the 
intent of Congress in the application of our 
foreign trade laws. By willfully misadmin- 
istering our laws, the executive has ‘largely 
taken the control of our foreign commerce 
out of the hands of the Congress. Last year 
it_proposed membership in the OTC. If this 
should be granted, the control of our for- 
eign commerce would be permanently taken 
out of the hands of Congress and placed in 
the hands of an international bureaucracy. 
One of the real opportunities for congres- 
sional leadership in this session of Congress 
is to reclaim congressional control of our 
foreign trade policies. 

One effective way of doing this would be 
to enlarge and increase the authority of the 
Tariff Commission and make it, as an instru- 
ment of Congress, the agent for establishing 
tariff rates and for decisions on escape clause, 
peril point, and dumping cases. By having 
its recommendations reviewed by the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee, the Congress could re- 
gain its proper control without having to 
revert to the unrealistic practice of setting 
individual tariff rates on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

The tariff abolitionists have proposed a 
program of tariff reduction to increase world 
living standards. When we examine their 
unsupported claims and get through to the 
facts, we find the real story. We find for- 
eign industrial growth is needed to get a 
bigger pie in order to raise their living stand- 
ard and that mere trade will not do this. We 
find that free trade in the present world of 
sovereign nations, most of which are intent 
upon rapid industrialism, will not yield the 
benefits. claimed by the doctrinaire theorist, 
but will level the more advanced countries 
downward. 

If we really want free trade, we should 
start with Canada, where wage standards 
and other conditions most nearly approxi- 
mate our own. Let us plan right now for a 
common market with our neighbor and big- 
gest trading partner. Over the next 10 years 
the United States and Canada could progres- 
sively and ‘mutually remove tariffs. This is 
the kind of free trade which is justified by 
fact as well as theory. % 

And finally, since the executive branch of 
our Government has refused to follow the 
clear intent of Congress in administering 
trade legislation and is attempting a solu- 
tion of world living-standard problems at 
the expense of American industry and labor, 
it is time for Congress to reassert itself and 
take back control of our foreign commerce. 
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Argo Lodge and Chapter of B’nai B’rith 
Presents Awards to Winners of Annual 
Essay Contest Conducted in Its Amer- 
icanization School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be present on February 
12, at the annual Americanism program 
of the Argo Lodge and Chapter of B’nai 
B’rith, here in Washington. 

A highlight of the evening was the 
presentation of awards to the winners of 
the annual essay contest conducted in 
the Americanization School. This 
school, which is devoted to easing the ad- 
justment of newcomers to our land, is in 
the highest service traditions of B’nai 
Brith. For nearly 115 years, that fine 
organization has worked to bring to life 
the American dream of equality and free 
dom of opportunity. . 

More than 350 of the 1,440 students in 
the day and evening classes of the school 
competed in the essay contest. And in 
all, 82 different nationalities were repre- 
sented in the audience the night the 
awards were announced. 

In view of this broad representation, it 
is not surprising that the three winners 
came from varied lands. The first prize 
winner, Mrs. Lee, is from Canton, China. 
The runner-up, Mr. Yancso hails from 
Budapest, Hungary. And the third prize 
winner, Mr. Mentzel, is originally from 
Warsaw, Poland. The high quality and 
sincere sentiments of their efforts serves 
as a testimonial not only to their taleuts, 
but to the effectiveness.of the outstand- 
ing program being carried forward by 
this B’nai B’rith group. Certainly the 
authors and all connected with this won- 
derful undertaking can take pride in the 
essays. 

So long as our Nation continues to 
benefit from such devoted service to 
worthy newcomers to our land, we can 
count on continued invaluable contri- 
butions from those from overseas. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert at this point in the REcorp the three 
award-winning essays: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE AMERICANIZATION 
ScHOOL 
(By Shew Jee E. Lee) 
(First prize) 

How difficult is it to live in a country 
and not know the language. It is just like 
@ person who is blind, dumb, and deaf, 
because he has eyes, mouth, and ears, but 
he cannot speak, read, and hear. What a 
life he has. 

I have been like that for some time. I 
also think the people who come from another 
country are like plants, moved from nursery 


‘to the garden. The good rich soil is not the 


only thing they need. They also need good 
gardeners to take care of them, to give them 
the food and water when they need them. 
The moderate breeze and warm showers will 
give them new power for growth and then 
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the flowering plans will bloom and make the 
garden look beautiful. The fruit’s plants 
will bloom and bear the nice sweet fruits 
for people and also leave the seeds so that 
more good plants can grow. 

People are the same way. If people are 
without knowledge, they are just like plants 
without growing power. The garden of the 
Americanization school has many plants, 
moved from nurseries all over the world, 
and they grow very well, because the school 
has what the plant needs. 

I am a little unknown plant here. I have 
grown a little, although I cannot make the 
garden look pretty, but I am sure that I 
can prove to my gardeners that they have 
succeeded. 





Wat AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
(By Albert Yancso) 
(Second prize) 

One hundred and fifty thousand Hungar- 
fan people left their country im the last 
year. Men, women, children, students, 
everyone who could not make a life. Every- 
one who could not help to save their coun- 
try, to save their father’s life, to save their 
son’s blood, and to save their mother’s tears. 
Thousands of refugees came from Hungary 
to this country. Those people, who like to 
live, who wish to make a pian to build 
the future. I cannot express my feelings 
with words, how much I thank those people 
who could understand my feelings and the 
feelings of all refugees from a Communist- 
occupied country, who helped us at the 
beginning and opened their hearts like all 
Americans. 

What does a friendly hand mean to a per- 
son who needs the help? What does a free 
country mean to us who are here from a 


destroyed country? This home means life. ' 


This 
This 


This home means a place to live in. 
means we can live a full, rich life. 
means helping friends, loving people. 

I was one of those emigrants. I came 
alone. I had nothing of my own. Here I 
found a home, those humanity feelings and 
action. I found the light view of my life, 
the life what I always wanted to live. I 
got a job, I make money and I am sure I 
can really become a man. A man, who can 
live as God wanted man to live. 

And I thank to my God that he opened 
the way for me toward my ends, toward this 
wonderful country. 





WHat AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
(By Casimir Mentzel) 
(Third prize) 

From far-off lands came people to a coun- 
try that was plentiful and beautiful. They 
came to this land of mountains and valleys, 
rivers and lakes, forests and oceans. They 
were different people, different in dress and 
language, in customs and ideals. They were 
, Strange to each other, but they all had ene 
thing in common—they all wanted to live 
in a land of freedom and peace. And out 
of minds and hearts of thousands of those 
men and women who were striving for lib- 
erty and rights that God gave to every per- 
son—this Nation was created. From the 
great desire of those people to preserve for 
themselves and for their posterity those sa- 
cred rights came out of the great and glorious 
document, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Several times in its history, this inde- 
pendent Nation has fought wars to defend 
the American principles, the American way 
of life, which means human right to go 
to church and worship God as we please, to 
express our thoughts and speak freely about 
any matter or problem, to criticize freely 
everyone no matter how important a person 
he is, to meet in a free assembly for business 
or gay party. 
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Those principles which give men the feel- 
ing of human dignity are what America 
means to me. 





The Communist System of Secret Police— 
State Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary General of the Sudeten German 
Council and member of the Bavarian 
Landtag, Dr. Walter Becher of Munich, 
is on a visit to Washington, D. C. He 
brought along with him material and ar- 
ticles revealing the true face of commu- 
nism in the East, including Czechoslo- 
vakia. Czechoslovakia, a state founded 
in 1918 and restored in 1945 by the Com- 
munist-led government of the national 
front under President Dr. Eduard Benes, 
was a country of many nationalities, the 
Slovaks, Czechs, Sudeten German, Hun- 
garians, Carpatho-Ukrainians, and the 
Poles, who had lived in their respective 
territories for centuries, prior to the time 
Czechoslovakia came into being as a 
state in 1918. 

In 1945, the national front govern- 
ment introduced a people’s democracy in 
restored Czechoslovakia and expelled a 
great part of the anti-Communist Hun- 
garians and practically all of the 3.3 mil- 
lion anti-Communist Sudeten Germans. 
This was the only way that the commu- 
nization of that unhappy country was 
possible. This communization was com- 
pleted on February 25, 1948, when Presi- 
dent Benes approved the fully Commu» 
nist government of Klement Gottwald 
who had led the Czechoslovak national 
front since 1946. 

On the occasion of the 10th anniver- 
sary of the enslavement of the Slovak 
and Czech peoples, the Sudeten Germans 
would like to call the attention of the 
public of the free world to the fate of 
these unhappy nations and to show the 
criminal system which subjected the 
Czechs and the Slovaks and which had 
expelled the Sudeten Germans and Hun- 
garians. 

As Dr. Becher points out, the system 
of the state security, the system of agent 
provocateurs, is the real Communist sys- 
tem, rather than the visible Communist 
Party functionaries. 'To reveal this sys- 
tem, this true. face of criminal commu- 
nism and of its invisible government in 
the East is the foremost duty of all those 
who would like to help in a constructive 
manner the enslaved peoples of all en- 
slaved nations. 

I recommend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing article, by Dr. Walter Becher, re- 
vealing the true face of the Communist 
system in the East: 

THE COMMUNIST SysteEM or SecrET PoLics— 
THE BASIC LESSON ON EASTERN COMMUNISM 

The basic lesson on eastern communism 

sounds as follows: the principal character- 





‘have been executed by hanging or 















present or past. 
Mr. Walter Mannenmacher, a Sudeten Ger 
man journalist and economist, who 
after having been sentenced and 
to 10 years of forced labor by the 
munists, came from Czechoslovakia to G 
many, reports in his. book, Das 
Schreibtisch-Pyramide (the Country of 
fice-Desk Pyramids), Frankfurt/Main, J 
the following: 
HOW HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS ARE BEING wen 
IN OBEYANCE 


“None of the inhabitants of the 
countries, who is still at liberty, has the pos. 
sibility jo unite himself, out of his om 
free will with another man, without 
agreement of the regime, much less 
the regime. Just as the authorities, th 
powerful leaders, are kept in check by megns 
of mutual suspicion, mistrust will also ayoid © 
the establishing of a front-line of the power. 
less, It is allowed to assemble, 
more as a silent protest than for ame 
exercises, in the churches. It is allowed, 
since the orthod6x church in Russia ¢e. © 
tainly does not support the ideology, but 
nevertheless the power of the state. The 
Catholic and Protestant priests, who i 
Czechoslovakia surrendered to the state and 
became its stipendiary employees, guarantes 
that the pulpit will not be used against th 
regime. The other priests, many hundred 
of them, feed pigeons behind crossed- ~barred : 
windows and fences. 

“It-is allowed to play football, moreover 
it.is desired, the clubs are tended by the 
party, state, and army, under the 
of furthering the sport. * * * Who is, 
morning, in the mood to scold the fellow 
members in high party positions, if th 
sporting events on Sunday offer more im- 
portant topics of conversation? * * * M- 
where is the sport so fostered and adored asin 
the East, for nothing will contribute more 
the peaceful sleep of the powerful leads 
than sporting successes. i 

“One should do sports, one should bes 
member of military sports, or of the fir 
brigade. You may jéin a fishing club @ 
collect stamps, all these things are open 
the eyes of revolutionary security orgam, | 
and so far well pleasing. But, under no cit- i 
cumstances, should one agree to 
club for the purpose of learning the 
language, because the same will be suk 
‘the order of the political police (St. 3 
which wants to find out who can be misi 
How can only three people unburden th@ 
hearts to each other, full of confidence,! 
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agent provocateur? Nobody can e 
be something he is not, and therefore’ 




















the same time, a policeman too. d 
everybody is watching his — 
under Khrushchev. 
THE WORK OF THE AGENTS PROVOCAT! 
“The groups of resistance are lic 
in their:substantial parts, the ‘provoc 
have moved to be a success, their 





































rested. Everybody knows today ! 
should have known already in 1945, ¥ 
reading the Soviet literature on the 
it is not worthwhile to consider this } 
a joking matter. The intuitive meth 
struction can be shown on the foll0 
example: three Czech fellows, on leave 
the army, become acquainted with a 
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es more familiar, the men are scolding 
about the situation. The friendly gentleman 
tells them how much better it would be in 
the West, and gives a hint that he disposes 
of good relations to the West. An hour later 
they feel themselves as bosom friends, the 
stranger, before leaving the train, takes 
down the addresses of his new friends—they 
jntend to meet each other sooner or later. 
Next day the three young fellows are ar- 
rested. Any denying will not help, for a 
they say—has been arrested, who 
confessed having recruited these three as 
assistants—the addresses taken down are a 
proof. Broken down as @ result of ag- 
gravated inquiries -the accused sign the 
wanted confessions, sufficient for a sentence 
of 10 to 15 years at forced labor, without 
tof amnesty. The ‘agent provocateur’ 
must not appear personally before the court, 
for the accused themselves rendered enough 
material for prosecution. 

“It is, however, of more advantage not to 
get such small fish: the agent waits, the 
people are meeting once again, they form a 
group of resistance. The harmless young 
people have to win political friends, parti- 
sans, decided lads or people- im important 
positions. There is enough money and grow- 


ing like an avalanche the group will attract’ 


more and more people. They are generous 
men who let the initiative slip out of his 
hands—it is better if others are the authors 
of the plan for action, maybe one meets a 
man belonging to another group, in which 
the American Intelligence Service has its 
fingers. The longer the net is swimming in 
the flood, the bigger the haul. Finally, sev- 
eral months later, when it séems that the 
extension of the group has reached its end, 
and waiting does not promise an increase of 
haul, the group will be ummasked. 

“One of two people will be arrested, per- 
haps, for form’s sake, the nice generous man 
too. Being in severe solitary confinement, 
the delinquent will see or meet nobody, ex- 
cept for the suddenly appearing investigators, 
he does not know where he is being kept in 
prison. There will be no sleep for weeks, 
inquiries will last 24,to 36 hours without ip- 
terruption, while the investigating officials 
will relieve one another, aggravating methods 
of investigation will be used, more dreadful 
and more effective than the German Gestapo 
eould ever invent. 
will break down, disclosing everything he 
knows and, perhaps, even more. A weak, 
irresolute bundle of nerves will sign the 
protocol. One number after the other with- 
in the group will become known by its true 
name. All what has to be done is to get 
the victims out of their beds as early as 3 
o'clock in the morning, day after day. There 
will be no great stir, the disappearance of the 

will serve well enough as warning 
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those killing cattle without police authoriza- 
tion, return to civil life after having atoned 


it means, if somebody will suddenly appear, 
ask nosy questions, or spread disloyal re- 
marks concerning the political situation or 
leading authorities. One will timidly avoid 
meeting such: people or will thrash them 
soundly in pretended rage. Some harmiess 
fool, wearing his heart on his sleeve, re- 
ceived a sound thrashing, because, by mis- 
také, he was considered a ‘provocateur.’ 
Too much caution will never be of disad- 
vantage, even an outburst of temper against 
supposed obnoxious persons. 
WORK FOR WESTERN AGENCIES DOES NOT PAY 


“Especially absurd things happened in the 
field of espionage. Many a man fell into the 
snare, for the agents, secretly attached to 
the western information services, could re- 
port the espionage order in question to 
Prague before its execution has been started 
at all. All what the StB (State Security 


~ Service) had to do was to check who met 


whom, ‘which butterfly hummed around the 
light.” As soon as the chief actor believed 
that the most difficult task was done and 
he might now disappear from the place of 
activity—the door will be slammed, and only 
im cases of sheer luck, will he have time to 
swallow the poisoned pill. It was, for ex- 
ample, no greenhorn, but a mruch experienced 
man in this respect who was ordered by his 
employer on Western Germany territory to 
ridé, within the frame of his task to be ex- 
ecuted, from Pardubitz to Olmiitz, using the 
fast train from Prague, on such and such 2 
day at such and such atime. Punctually, he 
was at the platform of the railway station 
and to his surprise recognized the same man 
to whom he had talked in Bavaria weeks ago. 
Of course, he avoided noticing the man in 
public, who, perhaps, had to control him. 
But the man got him out of all difficulties 
by friendly touching his shoulder and invit- 
ing him to follow without attracting the at- 
tention of the other people around. Outside, 
already in the car, he finally understood that 
his own employer had arrested him and that 
he was lucky to get out of the affair with a 
‘penal servitude for life.’ 

“Fhe danger to work for any foreign se- 
eret service of intelligence organization is in 
no proportion to the advantages, which may 
be offered to the agent. Purthermore, it be- 
came known how limited the probabilities 
are to remain undiscovered, especially after 
cases such as that of the ‘jump to the East’ 
of Dr. Otte John as well as of other lead- 
ing authorities of the western intelligence 
organizations have been thoroughly regis- 
tered in the press. These various cases pre- 
vent even the most careful agent from sleep- 
ing peacefully, thinking that his own em- 
Ployer might suddenly appear in the East. 
In the East money alone no longer represents 
a@ motive for espionage. Even if a man is of- 
fered an important sum of money for assist- 
ance to some action—what cam the man in 
question do with the money? His income is 
exactly known, he cannot tell the official be- 
hind the savings bank counter that he has 
received. a heritage, it will be examined 
carefully. It would also mean suicide to 
spend larger sums in a restaurant, for either 
the waiter is obliged to report extraordinary 
bills or one of the numerous informers, 
masked as harmless newspaper-readers, will 
do it. A new carpet or an easy-chair cannot 
be hidden from the eyes of the housekeeper. 
If the latter sees him with a new suit, she 
knows that there are ears interested in such 
news. Nobody can be absent for more than 
1 day without being registered in the ‘house- 
book’ (this book is kept by a responsible per- 
son for the whole house, each sheltering as 
well as departure has to be registered and 
revised) and reported to the police. So if 
somebody accepts the money, which is dan- 
gerous to spend, it will disturb him. If he 
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hides it under the flooring, it may perhaps 
not be fatal for him, but his quiet sleep will 
be gone. 

“It was never so difficult for spies as to- 
day; no intelligent man would ever plague 
himself with such a burden. The adven- 
tures, however, who would nevertheless dare 
to do so, furnish reports of mostly prob- 
lematic value. The assumption seems to be 
correct; namely, that the majority of agents 
the West sustains in the East, work either 
with knowledge of the eastern political 
police or even by order of his organization 
to the purpose of spreading false news in 
foreign countries. Who is then so bold to 
maintain that he has knowledge of the war 
potential or the intentions of the East?” 


THE COMMUNISTS ARE GUARDING HUMAN 
BEINGS LIKE ANIMALS 


Mr. Wannenmacher in his book presents 
very well the real situation, the system con- 
cerning work and methods of the State Se- 
curity Service. The Communists, who them- 
selves are inferior elements, shirking work, 
prefer to be policemen, watching others who 
work for them. When arresting their vic- 
tims, they have gained cheap working forces 
for their concentration camps and mines. It 
is their passion, their aim of life, to become 
secret watchers of the others, the bad peo- 
ple—and bad are all those more gifted than 
they themselves—and to arrest as many of 
them as possible. 

Mr. Wannemacher also stresses the infil- 
tration of western agencies by Red agents 
(due to the fact that, in general, the West 
only employs former Communist collabora- 
tors) as well as the fact that the Reds, on 
purpose, supply the West with false infor- 
mation. From this false information our 
so-called experts then fabricate analyses, 
which are therefore false in double respect, 
and it is no miracle that western politics 
serve Communist aims. 

The secret. political police (state secu- 
rity) is the core of the Communist system, 
its chief office is located in Moscow. And it 
is the secret police, which constitutes the 
basis for the invisible government behind 
the scene, together with those, who, under 
its directions, control newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, the economy, as well as the party. 

The political police posses cards concern- 
ing every single person. The police know 
his or her past, weaknesses, passions, past 
delicts. And thus they treat men like good 
psychologists, leading them all on their bad 
and weak sides of character. They win qao- 
operation from those they need. And they 
dispose of several nets of informers in every 
place all over the country, reporting about 
each other as well as checking each other. 
Not only the informers keep the people in 
obeyance and constant fear, but one net of 
informers keeps the other one, one informer 
the other in constant obeyance. 

This is the system within which a tiny 
minority can, if ruthless, ambitious, and 


* psychologically gifted, rule the majority of 


people like dogs and cattle. This is the 
system under which the Christian people 
are forced to live in the enslaved countries. 
There is not much physical cruelty. But 
the mental cruelty of the Communist sys- 
tem is much worse. This system is based 
on the rule of the worst elements, dominat- 
ing by means-of disclosure the worst sides of 
the human character. The white Christian 
people in the East live under this system 
in an atmosphere of fear, apathy, cowardli- 
hess, and subservience. It is a terrible, 
Asiatic, alien system, degrading men to 
animals and assassinating their characters. 
THE BEHAVIOR OF THE WEST MAKES THE SYSTEM 
OF SECRET POLICE OMNIPOTENT 


Mr. Wannenmacher furthermore pictures 
the wey in which this Communist system 
of secret police has become strong in the 
course of time, At the beginning, after 1948, 
many people were happy, if they were im- 
prisoned, for they hoped for an early libera- 
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tion by the West; indeed, many Communists 
sought alibis for themselves and helped non- 
Communists. 

But the situation changed with the in- 
creasing disappointment about the free 
world, The failures of Korea and, especially, 
the Geneva Conference of 1955 was impor- 
tant in this respect. Mr. Wannenmacher 
says the following: 

“During the war, time worked for the emi- 
grants. The emigrant broadcasting since 
1948 first of all gained enormous credit. The 
full stop set in 1955 (the Geneva Conference) 
convinced the most faithful that this time, 
very openly, time has worked for the present 
power. Once people liked to listen to propa- 
ganda, but today it is too annoying having 
been a fool. Why to risk disagreeableness, 
unpleasant situations? If at Geneva, Eisen- 
hower has breakfast with Khrushchev, why 
should it be forbidden to the little man of 
the street to collaborate on his level with 
a little murderer? He, too, can ease his life 
by means of coexistence and he will do it.” 

The result of these “considerations, says 
Mr. Wannenmacher, are as follows: 

“Once the back grows crooked as a result 
of the impulse for self-preservation, yearn- 
ing for the favor of the powerful will fol- 
low. * * * Eisenhower’s declarations, prior 
to his election, were well remembered, they 
belonged to the strongest straws to catch at 
for the groups of resistance. Now, after Ge- 
neva, they were blown off and it was neces- 
sary to make peace in a hurry with the 
regime. No more this constant seeking for 
alibis, the ‘alibism,’ which resulted in noth- 
ing but restless nights. At last, we are 
peaceful citizens with a free conscience. 
Who has nothing to hide and regrets every- 
thing, his humble hand will not be repelled. 
The prisons counted a number of new cases, 
the victims had been betrayed by a people, 
who, a year ago, afraid of possible conse- 
quences after a revolution, would have not 
dared to gain quiet sleep by means of de- 
nunciations. Today, scarcely anybody has 
the prospect to be hidden from the seizure 
of the police or to obtain a night’s lodging 
without police authorization. Officials do no 
longer twinkle, the rude presence is taken 
serious. The threat of taking revenge on 
the day X will no longer produce any effect.” 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE BROKE THE SPINE OF 
THE ANTICOMMUNIST RESISTANCE IN THE 
EAST 


“Formerly, the revolutionary security or- 
gans had to ask for cooperation, now people 
make friends with them. * * * The Geneva 
Conference in summer 1955 set the final stop 
under this ‘tragedy of spine.’ The broad- 
casting stations are thérefore of no use 
whatsoever. After the final stop has been 
set, the resistance for worshiping Stalin no 
longer represented a difficult obstacle.” 

Mr. Wannenmacher wrote his book before 
the Hungarian tragedy. Now, after the West 
has abandoned the Hungarians, his words 
have a still greater validity. 

Mr. Wannenmacher continues: 

“The internal peace of the country is se- 
cured. Pigeons on posters proclaimed the 
will to present this peace for the entire world. 
However, behind the fences ‘the ill cerebral 
convolutions of thousands, to whom the nat- 
ural pigeons so often pay their visits, wait 
trembling for any news, whispered or spread 
by Knocking signs—those thousands, who 
now, after the final stop has been set, have 
to call themselves fools, 


“Everybody, who is not a psychopathic 
fantast sees clearly today that the alleged 
world police does not exist. That means: 
to make the best of a bad bargain, to col- 
laborate. The apparatus of officials, police- 
men, Army and economy are therefore today 
almost free of the alibism mentioned above. 
Allied with the most potent great power, the 
power of habit, the regime sits firmly and 
steadily at the switchboard of power.” 
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Purther Mr. Wannenmacher states: 

“Not the Communists are seeking alibis 
today, but the non-Communists are doing 
so, trying to prove that they support the 
regime. Peopje coexist and collaborate, and 
they also coexist and.collaborate with the 
secret political police by reporting to it.” 
WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE CONCEALS 

AND PROTECTS THIS SYSTEM 


The cruelty of this system is not only ag- 
gravated by the knowledge that the West 
condones and supports the system, moreover 
cooperates with it—as stressed by the Com- 
munists—but also by the feeling that the 
West does not understand the system of 
secret police or does not want to understand 
and reveal it. 

The western radio broadcasts never attack 
this system; on the contrary, they protect and 
conceal it. While, é. g., Radio Free Europe 
attacks small pig keepers and tractor driv- 
ers, it never mentions the mere existence or 
the work of the secret police (state security) 
or the nets of sétret informers, etc. 

The people in the East consider the West 
being naive enough to believe that changes 
are going on in Communist states, if a per- 
son or even a group is removed and replaced 
by some other. They know that, at all 
events, the secret state security has every- 
thing firmly in hand, and that the West is 
erring its analyses. They know that the 
real power is not in the forefront of politics, 
but behind the scene. They know that it 
does not matter whether the frontmen Go- 
mulka or Ochab, Malenkov or Khruschchev, 
and Bulganian are exchanged, as long as the 
ruling group behind the scene, acting as in- 
visible government and leading the secret 
political police and conspiracy, remains’ the 
same. 


THE ROAD TO DESTRUCTION VERSUS THE ROAD TO 
FREEDOM s 

Today, the West is working in the direction 
of strengthening the Communist system. 
The so-called experts and journalists are ad- 
vising us that we must negotiate with the 
Red regimes, give economic aid to their suf- 
fering peoples, and they conceal, protect, and 
never mention the system of the secret police 
and the government behind the scene. All 
the aforesaid furthers the system of secret 
police and government, the true Communist 
system. This is the road, which leads us 
toward perpetuation of slavery of those al- 
ready enslaved as well as to our own destruc- 
tion. 


The road to salvation and freedom would 
represent the complete opposite to what is 
being done now. It would mean the inter- 
ruption of any assistance for the Communist 
countries and any relations with them, and 
the start for a policy of liberation without 
war. It would, above all, mean the start for 
a final attacking and revealing to the entire 
world of the real Communist system of secret 
police and the state security. This is the true 


. system of communism. 





Hon. Lawrence H. Smith 


SPEECH 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
@S so well pointed out by those who have 
spoken, Larry SMITH’s passing brought 


pressed in many ways, in his devotion to 
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what he believed to be right, in the gen. 

tle way in which he expressed his oy, — 
point of view without offense to thos 
who differed with him, in the disc 
way of life which characterized his — 
career, fo ol 

































































ner of accepting a long illness, 
seemed to be living by the sen 
expressed by Whittier: 
I know not what the future hath — 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured. alone that life.and —— 
His mercy underlies. 


I shall miss him in the meetings of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, in the 
unofficial conferences on problems of un. — 
derprivileged people which we were ace 
customed to attend, and in the 
morning services of Calvary Baptist, 
Church which was his Washington 
church home. 


- 





John Nicholas Sandlin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr 
Speaker, John Nicholas Sandlin, for 16 — 
years a Member of this House of Repre- 
sentatives and a great American, died 
last Christmas Day at his home in Min- 
den, La. A large number of the present 
Members of the House served with Judge — 
Sandlin and knew him well. It is witha 
heavy heart that I report his passing to 
the House. 

Words are wholly inadequate to exe 
press our true feelings when death takes 
from our midst such a devoted servant of 
the people. 

I knew Congressman Sandlin well 
and considered him one of my best 
friends. I did not have the privilege of 
serving with him in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as I succeeded the judge a 
Representative of the people of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Louisi- 
ana when in 1936, after serving 16 act 
years in the House of Representatives, 
chose not to run for reelection to 
high post. 

At the time of his death, Judge Sand 
was 85 years old. Up to the time of 
his ‘retirement 20 years ago, he had 
voted over 40 years of his life to 
service to the people of Louisiana 
the Nation. Even in his so-called 
ment, Judge Sandlin continued his 
efforts to be of service to our people. 

John Sandlin was born in the 
community to McIntyre, not far f 
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master of Minden and served in this ca- 
for 7 years. 

In 1904 this great American was 
elected prosecuting attorney for the Sec- 
ond District of Louisiana. He served in 
this post until 1910 when he was elected 
judge of the Second Judicial District of 

. It was at this time my late 
friend acquired the title of judge and he 
was effectionately so-called this until the 
date of his death. 

Judge Sandlin served on the bench 
until 1920, a period of 10 years. It was 
while serving in this capacity that he 
was selected a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at St. Louis. 

The judge was elected to the T7th Con- 
gress and arrived in Washington the 
year President Harding took office. He 
diligently served his people and the Na- 
tion through the-seven succeeding Con- 
gresses and retired from Congress on 
January 3, 1937. , 

Never one to shirk public service and 
always ready, when his health permitted, 
to champion the rights of his people, 
John Sandlin, after his retirement, of- 
fered himself as & eandidate for the 
democratic nomination for United States 
Senator and later served as a presiden- 
tial elector from Louisiana in 1944. 

Although in the later years of his life 
our former colleague’s health began to 
fail him, he yet continued to exert a 
profound influence in State and local 
affairs. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am proud and 
deem it a privilege to have been counted 
among the many close friends of John 
Sandlin and I, along with the countless 
thousands of his friends and admirers, 
mourn his passing. His devotion to his 
people, his sincerity in handling their 
problems, and his steadying influence as 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House during years of se- 
vere economic strife in this country, are 
some of the numerous attributes which 
endeared him to the people. 


great minds as had our devoted frien 
John N. Sandlin. ° 


He will be sorely missed and we mourn 


this loss. Death has taken a heavy toll 
here. It is a long, dark road we all must 
travel. For those of us who keep the 
faith, as did this great man, the journey 
should hold no fear. He had a most 
fruitful life; he carved his niche in the 
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and self-sacrificing Iabors in behalf of 
his people. 

Now he is gone. His passing will be 
keenly felt. Our country has lost one of 
its truly great Americans. 





Time To Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter of 
February 13, 1958, addressed to me from 
Gov. Averell Harriman of New York, to- 
gether with a copy of a telegram of the 
same date addressed to President Eisen- 
hower by a group of governors: 

ALBANY, N. Y., February 13, 1958. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mannie: I am enclosing a copy 
of a telegram a group of governors have sent 
to President Eisenhower today. It recom- 
mends a program of action which we think 
the Federal Government should undertake to 
help combat the economic recession. 

This is a program which will be of great 
benefit to New York State as well as the coun- 
try at large, and I urge your support of it. 

Sincerely, 
: AVERELL HARRIMAN, 

Governor. 

FEBRUARY 13, 1958. 
Hon. DwicnrT D. EIsENHOWER, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

We respectfully request your support for 
a practical program which we believe will 
help halt the growing national recession and 
restore conditions essential to an expanding 
economy. 

According to the figures released in Wash- 
ington Tuesday, unemployment reached 
4,500,000 in January, the highest monthly 
increase since these surveys were begun in 
1941. The Secretary of Commerce estimates 
that unemployment will climb to 5 million 
this month. Moreover, take-home pay has 
declined as the result of a shortened work 
week for millions of workers. 

Almost all of the indexes we use to gage 
the condition of the national economy indi- 
cate that its health is far from robust, and 
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State, is doing everything possible to coun- 
ter the downward spiral. But a slump which 
is national in origin and cause can only be 
overcome by wise and vigorous use of Fed- 
eral programs designed for the exact purpose 
of countering such economic trends. 

As governors, we represent States whose 
combined population is approximately 50 
million people. We believe that we represent 
the vast majority of them when we express 
our concern about the current economic 
erisis and urge that immediate steps be taken 
to stop the serious decline in economic 
activity. : 

We pledge you our full cooperation in 
taking the action necessary to put us once 
again on the path to an expanding economy. 
We will make our views known to the Con- 
gressmen from our respective States and will 
urge their support of the proposed program. 

We have agreed that the following pro- 
gram should be enacted. It is a practical 
program that can be put into effect quickly 
and with maximum impact. 

1. There should be government action to 
expand building and construction for those 
projects that can be gotten underway 
promptly.. Such an expansion will not only 
meet pressing needs; but will also result in 
reviving activity in the vital construction 
and related industries. We are at a point 
where such programs should be expanded 
rather than curtailed, as many of them are, 
in the administration budget. 


Particular attention should be given to 
(a) acceleration of highway building pro- 
grams, not a stretching out as we under- 
stand the administration now proposes; (b) 
a restoration of Hill-Burton funds for hos- 
pital construction; (c) a realistic program 
of Federal assistance to. school construction; 
(d) an expansion of housing, slum clear~ 
ance, and urban redevelopment programs; 
(e) the provision of adequate Federal funds 
for flood control, water conservation, recla- 
mation, power, and other projects. 

2. Welfare, educational, and health pro- 
grams should be expanded. The adminis- 
tration proposes to curtail these programs at 
a time when they are most needed. In time 
of recession we cannot neglect the needs of 
our children, the aged, and the handicapped. 


3. Realistic Federal minimum standards in 
unemployment insurance should be estab- 
lished. Unemployment compensation is one 
of the greatest weapons we have to maintain 
purchasing power when there is mass un- 
employment. 


4. There is need for a further easing of 
credit. The tight-money policy has checked 
expansion, created unemployment, while 
failing to halt inflation. It has worked par- 
ticular hardship on small business, farmers, 
and home builders; it has led to a curtail- 
ment of school construction. The adjust- 
ments which have been made thus far are 
inadequate, and we urge that appropriate 
steps be taken to increase the availability of 
credit. 

5. We must restore farm income. We 
should return to realistic support programs 
pending the development of a comprehensive 
and workable program. We further suggest 
that effective steps be taken to utilize our 
present surplus, both through existing do- 
mestic channels and through an intelligent 
program of economic cooperation abroad. 

6.. If the recession is not arrested by other 
national policies and programs, a Federal tax 
cut may be necessary to stimulate economic 
activity. In order to provide the maximum 
stimulus to purchasing power, any such tax 
relief should be directed to low-income 
families. 

We would be glad to come to Washington 
at your convenience, if you wish to meet 
with us personally to discuss conditions in 
our States or any phase of this program. 
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We are sending copies of this telegram to 
all other governors, regardless of party, and 
inviting them to join in this message. 

We would appreciate it if you would kindly 
direct your reply to Governor Harriman. 

Stephen L. R. McNichols, Colorado; 
Herschel C. Loveless, Iowa; Edmund S. 
Muskie, Maine; Foster Furcolo, Mas- 
sachusetts; G. Mennen Williams, Mich- 
igan; Orville Freeman, Minnesota; 
Robert B. Meyner, New Jersey; Averell 
Harriman, New York; Robert D. 
Holmes, Oregon; Dennis J. Roberts, 
Rhode Island; Albert D. Rosellini, 
Washington. 





Philosopher Puzzled by Argument Pro- 
gram Should Be Dropped—It Does Not 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I am in- 
cluding a feature from the February 6 
editorial page of the Granite Falls Trib- 
une, published in Granite Falls, Minn. 

The writer takes issue with the argu- 
ment we so often hear from the Secretary 
of Agriculture and those who share his 
views relative to price supports. I per- 
sonally know of no other Cabinet officer 
who so vehemently criticizes the pro- 
grams of his Department, and hope some 
of our colleagues who may have been 
taken in by the negative approach of Mr. 
Ezra Taft Benson will carefully read 
this item. It contains much wisdom and 
is worthy of consideration as we prepare 
to weigh in the balance the various leg- 
islative proposals coming before us. 

I commend the following to anyone in- 
terested in the subject of farm pro- 
grams: 

PHILOSOPHER PUZZLED BY ARGUMENT PROGRAM 
SHOULD BE Droprep—ItT Dors Not WorK 
(Eprror’s Nore.—The Wood Lake philoso- 

pher, on his 160-acre farm south of here, ap- 

parently is trying to write thoughtfully this 
week, but we can’t tell whether he succeeds 
or not.) 

Dear Evtror: Sometimes I get mixed up on 
the thinking that goes on in Washington, 
which is only natural, as I also get miked 
up on the thinking ‘that goes on out here on 
this 160-acre farm. 

For example, I was reading in a newspaper 
last night—for your information, I walked 
up to a newsstand in town and paid a dime 
for it day before yesterday—where an agri- 

cultural expert, testifying before a congres- 
sional committee in Washington, said, “Last 
year it cost over $3 billion to carry out the 
present farm price-support and stabilization 
program. If this had brought a solution to 
our problem, it would have been a 
Instead, the problem is still with us.” 
' As @ result, he was in favor of abolishing 
the program. 

I don’t understand this type of thinking, 
on the grounds it runs counter to all the 


other thinking that goes on in Washington 
and out here, too. 


For instance, take foreign ‘ald. Last year 





we spent many times more than $3 billion — 
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on foreign aid, but how many countries do 
you know of who don’t need as much this year 
as last? If there ever was a problem that’s 
still with us, after years of tackling it, it’s 
foreign aid. 

Or take national defense. We spend 
around $40 billion a year on defense, but the 
problem is still with us, in a worse way than 
it ever was. 

Or take education. Counting what the 
whole country spends, from the first grade 
through college, we must spend many a bil- 
lion dollars a year on education; yet you don’t 
even have to get off this farm out here to find 
a man who.could stand some more, and it’s 
my idea you can find plenty more without 
even coming this far, maybe without even 
leaving town, maybe without even leaving 
your block, maybe, well, there’s no use in 
narrowing this down any further; ain’t that 
what you say? You reckon that Washington 
expert wants to abolish schools because 
people are still ignorant? 

Trying to permanently solve the farm 
problem is like trying to permanently solve 
the problem of a new car. You can buy a 
brandnew 1958 model today because your 
family is hollering for one to maintain its 
social standing, but that won’t solve your 
new car problem, unless you can abolish the 
calendar. Manufacturers are already work- 
ing on plans for the 1959 model to make your 
1958 model look old-fashioned, and anyway, 
I’ve never seen a car, new or old, that didn’t 
cost money to run. 

If you're going to abolish a program just 
because it hasn’t solved the problem, you'll 
be faced with the job of abolishing churches, 
marriages, police departments, hospitals, 
highways, schools, foreign aid, national de- 
fense, automobile mechanics, weather fore- 
casting, radio, television, and possibly news- 
papers. We'd better change the subject. 

Yours faithfully, 
oe. 





Lithucnian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
an editorial from the New York Times 
of February 17 entitled “When Lithuania 
Was Free.” 

On Sunday, Lithuanians the world over 
observed the 40th anniversary of their 
homeland’s independence. 

Celebrations were held everywhere but 
in Lithuania itself, for this little nation 
is subjugated under Communist rule. 

I join with all humanity in the prayer 
that some day soon the people of Lithu- 
ania may once again bask in the sun- 
shine of the freedom they love so dearly: 

WHEN LITHUANIA WAS FREE 

If it had ngt been for Russian aggression 
in 1940 Lithuania would this week be cele- 
brating the 40th anniversary of her inde- 
pendence. It was on February 16, 1918, that 
the little Republic, following the example 
of Latvia, and preceding Estonia 


ward this freedom was brutally betrayed by 
&@ new tyrant, the late Josef Stalin, 
Nevertheless, the memory of liberty sur- 
vives in Lithuania and in the other Baltic 
States, The fatuous theory that Lithuania, 


‘had arrived in Yugoslavia with collective | 








February 


Estonia, and Latvia, or any other of the cap. 
tive nations of central Europe, rejoice in 
slavery to Moscow fools nobody and sile 
nobody who does not have to live under 
Russian bayonets. * 
These nations will not be rescued fron 
their serfdom at the cost of a third 
war. The price is one humanity cannot pay, 
But they will not be forgotten in the free 
world. Some day, when communism’s bs 
lie has been dethroned, they will be fres 
again. Meanwhile, we in this country count 
their people, in exile or in enforced and yp. 
willing silence at home, as our friends; we 
salute them for their past and future yic. 
tories. 































































Forced Repatriation of Political Refugees — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as you 
and my colleagues are aware, in Jans 
uary 1957 I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 111 which is now pending before the 
Committee on Rules. This resolution 
would create a committee to investigate 
the forced repatriation of anti-Commu- 
nists from 1945 to 1947. Forced repa- 
triation of anti-Communists is not a 
problem that died in 1947, more than 
10 years ago, it goes on today. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter on this subject which ap- 
peared in the February 8, 1958, edition 
of the Tablet: 

Forcep REPATRIATION OF Pédetebar REFUGEES 

Dear Sir: After my return from a European 
trip of more than 3 months which took me, 
with the exception of the Scandinavian 
tries, to every country west of the Iron Cur 
tain, the purpose of which was, among others, 
to study the refugee problem, I was shocked 
to learn about most recent events in Yugo- 
slavia. 

According to an incontestable source, the — 
Tito government is right now again J 
in forced repatriation of political refugees, 
especially from Czechoslovakia. There is @ 
lot of evidence available to the effect that 
during the last months the Yugoslav state 
police forcibly returned Czech refugees W 

















individual visas. im 
Those visitors were resolved not to Bie 
to their Stalinist homeland,.but to 
to @ western country. However, they 
arrested, imprisoned, and forcibly re } 
to Czechoslovakia. Western diplomats, é. 
the Austrian and Israeli Ambassadors in B 
grade who had vainly tried to in 
favor of these refugees, established the 
that the Yugoslav Government forcibly 
patriated these refugees in compliance 















































.& secret extradition agreement between t 4 









Yugoslav and the Czech Governments. 















Vienna and who wanted to emigrate to Ist 
A few months ago he had succeeded in jo 
ing a Czech tourist group allowed to 
Tito’s land. 

In Belgrade he abandoned his fellow tt 
elers and went straight to the Austrian | 































their willingness 
pointed out that, to 
the refugee would have © ge 
exit permit, 
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While I was in Geneva, I paid a visit to the 
offices of the U. N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees, where I was repeatedly assured 
that forced repatriation of political refugees 
has ceased in Europe. The undeniable facts, 


_ gs related in this letter, clearly show that it 


just isn’t so. Forced repatriation—the 
shame of the postwar age—is still going 
strong, even under the eyes of the U. N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees, whose of- 
fice is paid for to a large extent by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Since forced repatriation of political refu- 
gees is a gross violation of the Geneva Con- 
vention as well as of the U. N. Charter for 
Refugees and of the sacred right of ready 
asylum for political refugees, may I suggest 
that our Department of State start doing 


something about it? 
. JUtius Epstein. 
MANHATTAN. 





Counteracting Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARES. 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OFr UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 10, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
WittiamM F. KNOWLAND has called for an 
expansion of the investment in western 
resource development as a highly produc- 
tive method of counteracting unem- 
ployment. I congratulate. Senator 
KNowLanp and endorse the value of 
reclamation appropriations which are 
largely loans repayable with interest. 

I would like to call for increased ap- 
propriations for the Colorado storage 
project, especially for the Flaming Gorge 
Dam and the Vernal unit. 

The first reason is that the project has 
already been authorized by Congress and 
detailed plans have been made for the 
work. This means that there would be 
an immediate economic itmpact. It also 
means that Congress weuld not be in- 
creasing its spending obligations but 


' Merely speeding them up—which would 


result in speedier repayment to the 
United States ‘ 

The second reason is that the lead- 
zine and mining industries of 
the West have had some of the heaviest 
layoffs of any industries in the Nation. 
A speedup in the Colorado storage proj- 
ect would absorb some of this serious 
mining unemployment and greatly 
reduce the hardships of many. of these 
fine people. 

T would like to present to Congress a 
Tecent communication from the Hon- 
orable George Dewey Clyde, Governor of 
concerning the Colorado storage 


. How- 


post-office construction 
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legislation and cannot get underway for at 
least a year. I feel it is imperative that the 
rise in unemployment be checked quickly 
and I, therefore, respectfully urge that maxi- 
mum presently authorized construction be 
carried out in the interim. 

T recognize with deep and sincere appre- 
ciation your support of the Colorado River 
storage project and I fully realize the stress 
that has been placed on our economy by the 
need for immediate national security pro- 
grams. In view of these things, however, I 
respectfully suggest that it would be in the 
best national interest to restore the cuts in 
appropriations for Flaming Gorge and 
Navaho Dams and to authorize beginning 
programs on participating projects that are 
ready to. go into construction. This will 
provide immediate effective action to combat 
rising upemployment.as it would not be nec- 
essary to wait for authorizing legislation, 
which has already been enacted. 

Here in Utah the serious slump in lead, 
zinc, and copper mining has resulted in sub- 
stantial unemployment, much of which 
would be picked up by an accelerated pro- 
gram at Flaming Gorge and a start on the 
Vernal unit which is ready to go. 

May I further respectfully point out that 
reclamation is an investment that creates 
new wealth at the same time it bolsters a 
softening economy. In this respect it differs 
from construction of Federal buildings or 
military equipment, neither of which creates 
renewable wealth. 

At this time, declining interest rates make 
it opportune to begin construction on the 
deferred participating projects of the Colo- 
rado storage project. Holding up author- 
ized construction on this reclamation does 
not. cut the eventual cost, but may actually 
add to it if construction costs and interest 

‘rates move higher. And delay will inevi- 
tably postpone the day when we begin to 
realize our return on this investment. 
Gerorce D. CLYDE, 
Governor of Utah. 





Salute to Kiruion Deasld G. Farrell 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with heartfelt appreciation and ad- 
miration that I congratulate Airman 
Donald G. Farrell upon his. successful 
experimental “trip to the moon.” It is 
with great pride that I claim him as one 
of my constituents; he and his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Farrell, reside at 
513 Commonwealth Avenue, Bronx, in 
my congressional district. 

Airman 





Parrell undertook a ‘7-day ~- 


jaunt into nowhere, in the interest of 
science. By successfully completing the 
journey, he has given the world renewed 
hope for peace. He has performed an 
invaluable service to his Nation, to ad- 
vancement of our defense program, in 
paving the way for human space travel. 
His voluntary imprisonment required 
great courage, an indomitable will to 


an patriotism 

to help his country. He is to be com- 
mended for the modesty and propriety 
which he exhibited upon release from 
the tiny, cramped capsule in which he 
had existed for a week, for he knew that 
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he had performed an unbelievable feat: 
he had made a great sacrifice for us, and 
his stamina and will power had resulted 
in valuable scientific data vitally neces- 
sary to the science of human space 
travel. 

It is to Airman Farrell and other 
courageous young men of his caliber 
that we must look for preservation of 
our Nation’s freedom. We can be 
thankful for him and our other young 
Americans who are so willing to risk 
their lives for us in the performance of 
miracles which these perilous days 
demand. 

When Airman Farrell said “I would 
really love to make a trip to the moon’”’ 
we can well believe him. It is hearten- 
ing to know that the youth of our Na- 
tion have the spirit of adventure and 
supreme courage necessary to lead the 
way in this space age, and that we need 
bow to no other nation or give quarter 
in this regard. 

I am certain that Airman Farrell’s 
neighbors and friends in the Bronx are 
all pleased, as I am, that we can claim 
him for our own. 

I extend hearty congratulations to the 
parents of this exceptionally fine young 
man, and know how pleased they must 
be that their son has made this great 
contribution. 

I feel certain that my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives join me in 
Saying a sincere “thank you” to Airman 
Donald G. Farrell. May his life and 
future efforts be crowned with the hap- 
piness and success which he so richly 
deserves. 





Curbing the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple in all sections of this country, North, 
East, South, and West, are tremendously 
disturbed over the repeated violations 
and usurpations by the Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court of the au- 
thority granted by the Constitution to 
the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government.. Not even the threat 
and ill-advised attempt some 20 years 
ago to stack that body resulted in the 
unrest among the thinking people of this 
country as has the recent decisions of 
this stacked Court. As we have repeat- 
edly pointed out on the floor of this body 
and elsewhere, there is a real impelling 
and urgent need to curb this Court if 
any semblance of the United States Con- 
stitution, the sovereignty of the several 
States of the Union, and the basic prin- 
ciples and institutions of this free land 
are to be preserved for posterity. 

While it is true that it took the notori- 
ous school-segregation case to awaken 
the people to the full realization of the 
usurpation of congressional prerogatives 
and the wanton invasion ‘of the civil 
rights of the people by the Court, it is 
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equally true that subsequent decisions 
have adversely affected the people of ail 
other sections of the country as well as 
the South. All of this has resulted in an 
ever-growing demand for the Congress, 
composed of the representatives of the 
people, to take immediate action to curb 
the Court, as it has a constitutional right 
and duty to do. 

A number of bills, having for their 
purpose the correction of numerous sep- 
arate and specific erroneous decisions of 
the Court, have been introduced. How- 
ever, each of these bills, some of which 
are now under consideration by the 
appropriate congressional committees, 
would only correct a particular abuse by 
the Court. ‘The obstacles in thus tak- 
ing several bites at the cherry are ob- 
vious. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced H. R. 10775, a comprehen- 
sive but realistic bill, which if enacted, 
as it should be, into law would correct 
most of the abuses complained of and 
substantially reverse the trend of the 
Court. There is nothing revolutionary 
in the bill. It would merely put the 
Court back in its proper and constitu- 
tional channel, which the far-sighted, 
liberty-loving Founding Fathers pro- 
vided for it. 

NECESSITY AND URGENCY FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

In spite of the fact that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides defi- 
nitely and specifically for the division of 
our Government into three distinct 
branches, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial, each separate and in- 
dependent of the other, the United 
States Supreme Court, as now consti- 
tuted, has not only in recent years tres- 
passed upon the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the executive branch, but it has 
also challenged and usurped the legis- 
lative functions of the Congress. Nu- 
merous recent decisions of this so-called 
liberal Court are purely in the legisla- 
tive field. In fact, the Court is increas- 
ingly proceeding upon the theory that it 
is some kind of a super legislative body 
above both the Constitution and the 
Congress. Moreover, the Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court are show- 
ing an ever-increasing and disturbing 
tendency to write “the law of the land,” 
based upon their own personal ideolo- 
gies and the authority of other nonlegal 
theories of socialogical writers of what 
the law should be. 

A perfect, but by no means isolated, 
instance of this is the so-called school 
desegregation case. Here Chief Justice 
Warren wrote in that decision: 

Whatever may have been the extent of psy- 
chological knowledge at the time of Plessy v. 
Ferguson, this (new) finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority. 


In reversing the 58-year-old Supreme 
Court doctrine in favor of separate but 
equal school facilities, as it had been 
enunciated in the Plessy case, Warren 
went on to cite six supposed authorities, 
then added: 

And see generally Myrdal, An American 
Dilemma. 


This line of decisions, rendered no 


doubt under the false assumption that 
the law of the land is what the Supreme 
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Court says it is, is unquestionably a vio- 
lation of the Constitution itself and an 
intolerable invasion of the right and ju- 
risdiction of the States and the Congress. 

The phrase, “law of the land,” occurs 
only once in the Constitution. Article 
VI of that immortal document provides: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made or 
which shall be made under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land. 


‘On the other hand, article I, section 1, 
of the Constitution says that “the law 
of the land” shall be vested in the Con- 
gress. It provides: 

All legislative powers herein grarited shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

SPECIFIC PROVISIONS OF H. R. 10775 


While it is impractical to attempt to 
cure all of the evils flowing from the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in these last several years, this 
bill, if enacted into law, would correct a 
number of specific errors of the Court 
and substantially contribute toward 
curbing the abuses by the Court, which 
most good lawyers and a vast majority 
of good citizens throughout our great 
common country bemoan. 

STATES RIGHTS 


Among other things, the bill would 
deny the right of the Supreme Court, 
under the guise of the doctrine of pre- 
emption, to nullify and repeal laws of the 
several States of the Union simply be- 
cause the Congress had legislated in a 
particular field, unless the Congress in 
enacting such a law specifically spelled 
out in the bill that it was the intention 
of the Congress to*exclusively legislate 
in that particular field. 

The State of Pennsylvania against 
Nelson is.a case in point. Here the 
United States Supreme Court nullified 
a Pennsylvania law against sedition un- 
der which one Steve Nelson was con- 
victed and sentenced in the State court 
of Pennsylvania. But the United States 
Supreme Court freed Nelson on the 
ground that Congress had passed its own 
Sedition Act. ‘ 

The Court took this action in the face 

of and contrary to the 10th amendment 
to the United States Constitution which 
provides: ; 
- The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. : 


It is difficult to understand how even 
the Justices of the Court as now consti- 
tuted could deny the right of the State of 
Pennsylvania to legislate in this field in 
order that it might protect the citizens 
of that great State as well as the citizens 
of our great common country from the . 
acts of subversion for which Nelson was 
convicted. Likewise, the vision of a seer 
or prophet is not necessary to foresee 


what will happen to the courts of the 
, the 


several States of the Union or to 


sovereignty of the States themselves if- 
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and the sovereignty of the States mean. 
ingless and impotent. ae 
LIMITING APPELLATE JURISDICTION 

Another provision of the bill woulg 
limit the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court so as to prevent that 
Court from taking jurisdiction to reviey 
in certain cases the validity of: 4 

First. The committees of Congress jn 
proceedings against witnesses charged 
with contempt of Congress. 

Second. An action of an executive 
partment of the Federal Government in 
the discharge of certain employees whoge — 
retention might impair the security of 
the Government. 

Third. The discretion of school boards 
to prescribe the qualifications of their 
employees. ; 

This section would correct the injustice — 
done State sovereignty in the New York. 
Slochower case. Here the Court denied 
the right of the school board to fire one 
Slochower because of his proven pr- 
Communist ideology. 

Fourth. Rules and regulations of 
boards of bar examiners, and so forth, 
governing the admission of persons to 
practice their professions within the par- 
ticular State. 

A perfect example of this is where the 
Supreme Court interfered with and re- 
versed the State laws of New Mexico and 
California in denying admission to cer- 
tain persons of notorious Communist af- 
fiiliation to practice law within those 
States. : 
























THE MALLORY DECISION 


Still another section of the bill would | 
prevent the United States Supreme 
Court from reversing decisions of juries 
and lower courts in criminal cases simply 
because of delay in arraignment of the 

The so-called Mallory case is a case 
in point of the extreme limits to which 
the Supreme Court has gone under the 
guise of protecting the civil rights of 
the accused. In the Mallory case the 
Supreme Court reversed the lower court 
in the District of Columbia, in one of the 
numerous “yoke” assault and robbery 
cases which occur daily in the city of 
Washington, solely on the ground thal 
the confession made by the def 
was inadmissible due to the delay in the - 
arraignment proceedings. Here the de 
fendant was sikcoted on Saturday night — 








decision, the hands of the police and the | 
law-enforcement officers generally ate 
tied. If that decision remains uncha> 
lenged and uncorrected, the murderets, 
rapists, and robbers will be left ie 









lested to pray upon innocent people: 
the enforcement of the law will be im 
possible. 
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and the letter of the Constitution. It is 
a tion and a reestablishment by 
the Congress of the basic constitutional 

of separation of powers between 
the executive, the legislative, and the ju- 
dicial branches of the Federal Govern- 


ent. 
mit provides that the law of the land 
shall be revised or changed only in the 
manner provided by the Constitution— 
either by legislative enactments or by 
constitutional amendments, not by a 
‘of Justices, neither elected by nor 
responsible to the people, according to 
their own or foreign ideologies. 
The section further provides that 
neither the courts of the United States 


nor the courts of the several States of © 


the Union shall be bound by any deci- 
sions of the United States - Supreme 
Court which conflicts with the legal 
principle of adhering to prior decisions 
and: which is clearly based upon consid- 
erations other than legal. 

This is a sound, reasonable, and logi- 
cal provision. In fact, this does not 
change anything in law now. It would 
only require that the law be observed. 
It would not prevent the Supreme Court 
from reversing itself if sound, legal 
cause existed for reversal. Moreover, it 
would not make superior or conflicting 
courts of the lower courts. For, before 
the lower courts could ignore the Su- 
preme Court opinion it would have to, 
first, conflict with legal precedence; and, 
second, also be based on considerations 
other than legal. 

Mr. Speaker, finally, permit me to em- 
phasize that the Supreme Court of these 
United States has gone far afield from 
the concept of its duties as spelled out 
in the Constitution by the authors of 
that great bulwark of freedom upon 
which this country was founded and 
upon which it has prospered and become 
the envy of free peoples throughout the 
world. - 

It is rapidly destroying the very cor- 
nerstone of State sovereignty with the 
resultant concentration of all powers of 
the governed in a strong centralized 
autocracy here in Washington. 

It is, under the false assumption that 
what it writes is the law of the land, in- 


‘ creasingly usurping the functions dele- 


gated to the elected representatives of 
= eel, the Congress of the United 


The Court is usurping the functions 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment by undertaking to prescribe the 
qualifications of the servants employed 
by the Government. 

The Court is erroneously pursuing a 
Policy of substituting its own personal 
views of what the law should be for legal 


_ precedence denoting what the law is. 


These are not capricious indictments. 
They represent the considered opinion 
humerous learned men of law. 
ver, these actions of this Court 


are obnoxious not only to the jurists of 
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dom as any dictatorship abroad which 
we now abhor. Surely, the time for 
action has arrived. No longer can the 
Congress delay the application of the 
essential curbs to this runaway Court. 
If prompt action is not taken, this 
American Government, the most perfect 
embodiment of human liberty ever con- 
ceived by the minds of men, shall surely 
perish. The time for action is now. 





Democracy Versus Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there is 
presently on the market an excellent 
book entitled “Democracy Versus Com- 
munism,” by Dr. Kenneth Colegrove, 
professor of political science at North- 
western University for 34 years. So that 
my colleagues may know something 
about this book, under leave to. extend 
my remarks, I include a review by Dr. 
Irving P. Schwartz which appeared in 
the December 7, 1957, edition of the 
Brooklyn Tablet: 

REVIEW OF DeEMocRACY VERSUS COMMUNISM 
BY KENNETH COLEGROVE, EDITED BY HALL 
BARTLETT WITH INTRODUCTION BY ERLING 
M. Hunt 


(By Irving P. Schwartz) 


President Eisenhower once stated that “the 
competition for men’s minds begins when 
they are students. This is when they must 
be taught to discriminate between truth and 
falsehood. Specifically, this is when they 
must be taught to discriminate between the 
American form of Government and the 
Soviet form.” 

With President Eisenhower’s statement in 
mind, Dr. Kenneth Colegrove, professor of 
Political Science at Northwestern University 
for 34 years and former governmental ad- 
viser to General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in Japan, has written Democracy 
Versus Communism, a book which is geared 
to the mind of the high-school student, but 
which all Americans would do well to read. 
I would go so far as ‘to say that in the opin- 
fon of this reviewer, Dr. Colegrove’s book is 


the best treatment of democracy and com- . 


munism written in this century. 

Democracy Versus Communism is the first 
textbook (which is also available in a gen- 
eral sales edition) specifically designed to 
give high-school students a clear, balanced 
study of the world’s two major ideologies. 
And most important—it is written by an 
author who presents the subject matter in 
an unbiased manner. 

The book is divided into 7 sections, deal- 
ing with subjects such as What Is Democ- 
racy, What Is Communism, What Liberty 
Means to People Who Govern Themselves, 
How The Communist Party Operates, Cap- 
italism Provides Economic Freedom, Religion 


“Under Democracy and Under Communism, 


Communist Conquest and Colonization and 
Paths to Peace and Prosperity. From these 
few subtitles, one can see that Professor 
Colegrove gives emphasis not only to politi- 
eal aspects of Communism and democracy, 
but also to the equally important sociolog- 
ical and economic aspects of these two 


systems. 
On the one hand the book explores the 
American experiences and the principles 
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upon which the democratic way of life is~ 
based. It describes vividly the unique qual- 

ities of democracy—the countless advantages 

which Americans too often take for granted. 

On the other hand the book examines the 

doctrines of Soviet communism and of other 

totalitarian regimes. 

Professor Colegrove, by setting democracy 
and communism side by side, by studying 
the effects of each on individual rights and 
liberties, enables us to reach a meaningful 
understanding of the difference between 
these systems of government. 

Actual human experience is generally most 
real and most effective with high-school 
students, and the author therefore draws 
constantly on the firsthand experience of 
Americans in his treatment of democracy. 
In the analysis of communism, human-in- 
terest narrative is emphasized. I was most 
impressed with a special feature which Dr. 
Colegrove employes of using capsules and 
vignettes which dramatically recount the 
cruelty and treachery of Soviet communists, 
under such headings as “How the Soviet 
Secret Police Operates,” “Slave Train to Si- 
beria,” and “A Hungarian Girl’s Flight From 
Budapest.” 

Above all, Democracy Versus Communism 
presents an honest picture so that students 
and indeed al] citizens, can make an in- 
formed, reasoned choice between democratic 
and totalitarian governments. In the words 
of Erling M. Hunt’s introduction to the 
book, “The author and the editors tried to 
be accurate and to avoid propaganda based 
on misrepresentation and emotional appeals. 
If their commitment to democracy shines 
through.their effort to maintain honest bal- 
ance, so, they believe, will such commitment 
glow also in the thought, discussion, and 
conclusions which they have tried to stimu- 
late.” 

Professor Colegrove has ended a long and 
most distinguished career as an educator, 
political scientist, and governmental adviser 
with a book which should become a classic. 
This book deserves to be selected by all 
schools in this country. In my opinion, 
Democracy Versus Cemmunism will be read 
and reread by all of us for many years to 
come. 





How To Stop Paying Taxes—No. 2 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, last ses- 
sion I introduced a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution—House Joint Reso- 
lution 355—designed to get the Federal 
Government out of business in competi- 
tion with its citizens. It provides that 
the United States Government shall not 
engage in any business, professional, 
commercial, financial, or industrial en- 
terprise except as specified in the Con- 
stitution. 

If this language were adopted as an 
amendment to the Constitution, the sav- 
ings from it would, it is claimed, make 
possible the repeal of the individual in- 
come tax. The claim may seem fan- 
tastic. But I can find no one in Gov- 
ernment who can dispute it. Congress 
certainly cannot dispute it. 

The details as to where these savings 
could be made are spelled out in the fol- 
lowing testimony by Mr. Willis E. Stone 
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before the Ways and Means Committee 
on February 7, 1958, as follows: 


‘TESTIMONY OF WILLIS BE. STONE BEFORE THE 
Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, FOR PRESENTATION FEB- 
RUARY 7, 1958 
I am Willis E. Stone, president of the 

American Progress Foundation and a director 

of the Organization To Repeal Federal In- 

come Taxes; address of both organizations, 

725 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles. I 

am also national secretary of We, the People, 

and a director of the Congress of Freedom. 

An industrial engineer, I have long been 
concerned, as every good citizen should be, 
with the apparent fact that taxes have been 
tov low. This is evident because taxes have 
the valid function of paying the costs of 
government, but taxes have failed to achieve 
this purpose by an average $12 billion per 
year during these past 20 years, thus putting 
$240 billion on our national debt. 

You gentlemen are caught in a most diffi- 
cult dilemma. Demands for tax cuts are the 
most insistent in many years, and at the 
same time you are confronted with the most 
dramatic demand in history for more tax 
revenue. This accentuates the fact that 
spenders can spend more and faster than 
Congress can provide taxes. 

While it is apparent that taxes are too 
low, there is an alternate equation—that the 
cost of government is too high. Many years 
ago I began to investigate this with some 
rather startling results. 

In seeking the most promising area for 
cost reduction, I was amazed at the quantity 
of Federal corporate activities which exist 
without any pretense of constitutional au- 
thority, and the enormous volume of tax 
dollars they absorb each year. 

That the members of this committee may 
appreciate the quantity of Federal agencies 
involved in corporate activities directly com- 
petitive with the private enterprises of tax- 
payers, you have been handed a copy of Fact 
Sheet No. 1, which lists more than 700 Fed- 
eral agencies so involved. 

There have been 13 issues of Fact Sheet 
since the first issue which contains the list. 
The direct losses identified in these reports 
thus far released are as follows: 


Abaca Production and Sales_ $28, 865, 086 





Cuba Nickel Company-_-_-_-__-_- 90, 249, 000 
Eskimo Dwellings__..._.-.-- 1, 580, 000, 000 
Passamaquoddy, since 1956 

OE oie ipcerntnini tinea ment citptaciy 2, 184, 000 
RTS “TIN on ca cS an 12, 000, 000 
Texas City Tin Smelter... 38, 700, 000 
Sugar Act Program: 

Lost in taxes.......5..... 383, 643, 776 

Lost in cartel........._.. 1, 544, 400, 000 
Virgin Islands Corporation, 6 

TE icine ciatteradvines 13, 236, 457 
Alaska Railroad to June 30, 

Ook ctbitintiesma tls « 59, 786, 081 
TVA fertilizer program_-_-___ 125, 433, 493 
Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 

ORR eh cca 203, 324, 731 
Island Trading Company of 

Micronesia and the Trust 

Territory (10 years)... 50, 000, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration (1948 only)... 10, 048, 931, 299 

IOS, 6. cies ciatevicwenente 14, 180, 753, 923 


Many studies have been made of the meth- 
ods through which the various Federal 
agencies have been projected into activities 
in competition with the taxpaying citizens. 
Here we are involved in just a few examples 
in Government activities and the obvious 
savings in governmental waste and costs 
which may be achieved by stopping these 
enterprises. 

A view of the manner and extent in which 
tax funds have been spent in recent years 
ean provide an idea of the potential bene- 
fits available to all of us as such expenditures 
are abated. 
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Under the label of “foreign aid,” the Am- 
erican taxpayers, who have never known 
military defeat, have been compelled by our 
politicians to pay more treasures into the 
coffers of foreign powers than all the van- 
quished people in history have been required 
to pay to their conquerors. 

On the domestic scene, more than 700 Fed- 
eral corporate enterprises have been estab- 
lished. They absorb about half of our tax 
dollars and have already taken over 40 per- 
cent of the land area and 20 percent of the 
industrial capacity of the Nation, riding the 
backs of the American people as interest 
free, rent free, cost free and tax free princes 
of privilege, competing with every American, 
be he producer or consumer. 

To -get some idea of the gigantic scale of 
the conquest of State and private lands al- 
ready achieved by the Federal Government 
empire builders, we can turn to the United 
States Government Organization Manual 
and find out what the agencies say for them- 
selves. 

On page 238 of the manual for 1955-56, the 
Forest Service (which is in the Agricultural 
Department) declares that it “administers 
about 188,000,000 acres.” This is an area 
equal to 8.1 percent of all the land and water 
area of the United States and all its Terri- 
tories and possessions. 

On page 203 of the Manual for 1955-56, the 
Interior Department asserts it has “custody 
of 750 million acres of land.” This is an area 
equal to 32.3 percent of the total land and 
water area of the United States and all its 
Territories and possessions. 

Thus the land taken over by these two 
Federal agencies alone equals the combined 
area of England, Scotland, Wales, Portugal, 
Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, 
Switzerland, Germany, Iceland, Denmark, 
Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Italy, Monaco, Albania, Greece, Yugoslavia, 


_Rumania, and Bulgaria. . 


To rid ourselves of the Federal corpora 
activities, an amendment to the Constitution 
has been designed to repair the damage done. 
It is a proposal which has been introduced 
into Congress by Representative RaLPpH W. 
Gwinn, Republican, of New York. It has 
been approved by the State of Illinois. More 
than 6,000 organizations have adopted reso- 
lutions of support for it. This proposed 23d 
amendment,is pending in Congress as House 
Joint Resolution 123 and, with added pro- 
visions is also pending as House Joint Reso- 
lution 355. Section 1 of both resolutions pro- 
vide: “The Government of the United States 
shall not engage in any business, profes- 
sional, commercial, financial or industrial en- 
terprise except as specified in the Constitu- 
tion.” “ 

This amendment would stop the political 
gift of our tax dollars to foreign socialistic 
and communistic governments, leaving in- 
dividuals to do this on a voluntary basis if 
they wish. By stopping this foreign aid, a 
tremendous saving to taxpayers would be 
possible. In 1954 alone the foreign grants 
and credits amounted to $4,669,000,000. 

This amendment would cause the Federai 
corporate activities to be sold back to the 
American people. It is estimated that land, 
buildings and facilities, even under forced 
sale, would bring better than $50 billion, all 
of which should be applied to the national 
debt, particularly as series E and F Bonds 
would probably be employed to buy those 
properties. Retiring $50 billion of the na- 


tional debt in this way would reduce the- 


taxes required to pay interest on it by $1,250,- 
000,000 per year. 

Also, the cost of amortizing that volume of 
the national debt would no longer exist and 
this amortization cost, on a 40-year amortiz- 
ing basis, would save the taxpayers $1,250,- 
000,000 per year. 

The average annual losses of the Federal 
corporate activities during recent years has 
exceeded $10 billion per year. The sale of the 


Federal corporations would eliminate these, 
losses by eliminating their source, thus Sav. 
ing the taxpayers this amount of taxes every 

r . + 


Another important item is the fact that an_ 
estimated 1 million Federal employees ap. 


parently do nothing in their official lifeex. — 


cept provide services without cost to the 
Federal corporations. They are paid by the 
gentral fund, therefore their pay comes 
directly from taxes. With the Federal 
corporate activities sold back to private 
American enterprise, these employees would 
be more gainfully employed in such private 
enterprise. One million pay envelopes con. 
taining $4,000 per year average will not haye 
to be filled with our tax dollars, thus saying 
the taxpayers $4 billion per year. 

There is one more item. It is estimated 


that at least $3 worth of goods, services, and 


facilities are required to maintain every dol. 

lar of payroll. On this basis, the saving of $4 

billion in payroll will mean a related sa’ 

of $12 billion in goods, services and facilities, 
Now let's add up these savings possible by 

enacting the proposed 23d amendment: 


Mi 
The goods, services, and facilities 


that can be saved_._..-........ $12, 000 
The payroll that can be saved each 
FOE een< ocitnenine nate ning wiinentinns 4, 000 





quire tax support.._........-_. 10, 000 
The interest saved_............... 1,250 . 
The amortization charge saved_...-. 1/250 

Annual total...............- 28, 500 
Plus the savings resulting from 
stopping foreign aid............ 4, 669 
Means a total annual saving 
to taxpayers of... .__- 33, 169 
Compared with the total of indi- i 
vidual income taxes collected.... 32,495 





Indicates the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have a sur- 


By repealing the individual income taxes 
(1954 level) at the same time the Federal 
corporate activities are sold back to the 
American people from whom they were 
taken. 

This is one solution to the tax problem. 
It would not only solve the problems of this - 
committee, it would solve a great many of 
the problems of labor and capital, com- 
sumers, and producers and certainly the 
problem of the taxpayers. “th 

There is nothing extraordinary about any 
of this, for it contemplates only a return © 


the basic concept which we all regard a 


truly American. These results can tb 
achieved on the very day we focus our con 
cern about taxes on the task of re 
the private enterprise concept. On that 
very day we will also find that a veritable 
flood of new tax revenues will begin to flow 
into the Federal treasury which will 
the Government steadily to retire the na 
tional debt and cut taxes in other areas. — 
The day we restore private enterprise by 
removing political competition, every person 
in the Nation will have more money to spend. 
Withholding taxes will 





only depends. on getting the Gov 
back within constitutional limitations, | 
ting bureaucrats out of competition 
our businesses. 

This means that every one of us will h 
an average of 15 to 20 percent more P 





will be exactly 
amount we on our tax form 
This better- -15-percent new 


home pay will be spent for things, or se 
or savings. There will be better than 4 
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of us knows exactly what that will mean — 
to each of us personally. This will not de 
pend on any change in the rate of pay. # 
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* percent increase in business volume in our 


present business community, ahd this added 
pusiness will bear the same tax burden as 

nt business volume. Thus, the Federal 
Government will receive 15 percent more 
from this source than it has in recent years. 
At the 1954 level, this would mean an in- 
crease of $3,231,900,000 each year from this 


Peatariy, the sale of the Federal cor- 
te activities would put about 20 percent 
more industrial and business capacity back 
on the tax rolls to share the burden, and 
this, at 1954 levels, would mean that this 
new source of revenue would yield to the 
Federal Treasury $4,309,200,000 per year. 
foregoing surplus 
ae  enoeadal to $674, 000, 000 
The 15 percent increase in 
8, 231, 900, 000 
4, 309, 200, 000 | 


pusiness volume will yield. 
The 20 percent increase be- 
cause of the new taxpayers- 





Means the surplusand ,- 
new tax sources can 
yield a total based 
on the 1954 experi- 
8, 215, 100, 000 
In 1954 the Federal Govern- 
ment operated at a deficit ze 
3, 116, 000, 000 





We can take care of that 
deficit and still leave the 
Government -...--------- 

This is enough to permit the 
abolition of gift and estate 
WNO8 2... 2. nocmcdentosen o 





And still leave the 
Government, based 
on 1954 experience... 4, 163, 487, 000 


That can be used every year to apply on 
the national debt, retiring it completely 
on this scale in much less than 50 years at 
the maximum. 

Then there is the item of collecting the 
individual income taxes. This amounts to 
about $200 million every year, and that 
amount we would no longer be required to 
spend, so that could be applied to the na- 
tional debt. 

Then there is the item of postage, which 
amounts to an estimated $40 million per 
year just to handle the flood of parcels, book- 
lets, and letters relating to collecting the in- 
dividual income taxes which could be saved. 

Then there is the item of. printing the tax 
forms and all the auxiliary items that relate 
to collecting individual income taxes. This 
amounts to about $100 million every year. 

There is, in those three items, another 
$340 million to help pay off the debt, step- 
ping up the rate by which we can get back 
to solvency as a Nation., All this can be 
achieved by the enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 123 or House Joint Resolution 355 
8 how pending in Congress. 

Instead of under an inhuman 
load of individual income taxes, we could 
— and repeal the individual income tax 


Instead of operating the Federal Govern- 
ment at an annual average deficit of $12 
&® year, as we have 
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Think of the time, the worry and the 
money each one of us have been spending 
to conform to the tax requirements. All this 
would be saved. So would the time, money, 
and energy we spend in protective lobbying, 
special bookkeeping, reporting, accountants’ 
fees, and any number of other costly impo- 
sitions which now involve us. Then there 
is the savings that will result because it 
will no longer be necessary to ferret out, 
prosecute, and incarcerate those who fail, 
for any reason, to conform to the more than 
400,000 words now in the individual income 
tax laws. 

Every person in the land can think of an 
infinite variety of other benefits that will 
come to every one of us on the day we take 
the Federal agencies out of competition with 
our individual business enterprise, thus stop- 
ping the waste of our tax dollars, letting us 
use our own earnings in our Own way and at 
our own pleasure by applying the savings in 
governmental costs to the individual income 
tax problem. 

The analysis presented here deals only with 
the dollars-and-cents elements of the Federal 
competition with private enterprise and the 
individual income-tax laws. It does not take 
into consideration the advantages to every 
business when the threat of cost-free, rent- 
free, tax-free, cutthroat competition is re- 
moved. \ 

Neither does it take into consideration the 
wide variety of benefits to come from a people 
whose genius is not restrained by political 
straightjackets of competition or the blight 
of impossible tax burdens. 

When the Federal corporate activities are 
sold back to the American people, tremen- 
dous amounts of property will go back on the 
local, county and State tax rolls. In some 
areas this will be an iteth of enormous im- 
portance. 

In California, for example, Federal agencies 
own 48 percent of the land area of the State. 
Selling back the property held without con- 
stitutional authority would put about 40 per- 
cent more property on the tax rolls to share 
the burden with the present taxpayers. This 
will reduce the amount of taxes to be paid 
by each taxpayer tremendously. 

In Nevada, the difference will be even 
greater as the Federal agencies own and op- 
erate 85 percent of that State. By returning 
these vast areas to the jurisdiction of the 
States in which they are naturally contained, 
means that the principle of States’ rights 
will' be reestablished and the Governor of 
such a State as Nevada, where he is currently 
Governor of only 15 percent of a State, will 
be Governor of all the State, as was originally 
intended by the Constitution. 

In each State, and in each city, and to each 
person, the situation differs. But in every in- 
stance, without exception, the transfer of 
these vast empires back to the American 
people, to be restored to the constitutional 
protection which the founding fathers origi- 
nally intended for our individual enterprise 
system, means an infinite variety of benefac- 
tions beyond the power of human imagina- 
tion—just as the Constitution itself held 
advantages for us far beyond the dream of 
even those who gave it life. 

It adds up to the simple equation that 
when we stop political competition with pri- 
vate enterprise, the tax problem will very 
largely be solved. 

We will at the same time restore the 
sovereignty of the States, just as the Con- 
stitution intended. ‘ 

It will restore international justice, con- 
fidence, honor, and integrity. 

It will reestablish the American theme of 
“equal justice under law,” with government 
back at its right job of governing and regu- 
lating, protecting our lives and property. 

It will constitute a great rebirth of liberty, 
making us free in fact when we are brave 
enough to face the issue and do the job, giv- 
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ing substance to the phrase, the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

It will solve the most difficult of all our 
internal problems—the strife between man- 
agement and labor—by restoring to labor 
the fruit of its toil, putting & greater net 
increase in the pay envelope of Americans 
than any politician or any labor leader ever 
dared to think about. ; 

It staggers the imagination that so many 
great benefactions, to Government and peo- 
ple, can arise out of the simple element of 
restored economic justice and balance. 
Gentlemen, I recommend your careful con- 
sideration and searching investigation into 
these possibilities. 


Pay Raises for Postal and Classified 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
sorry plight of our classified and postal 
employees must have our immediate at- 
tention, and we must act with all possible 
speed to grant them the pay raises they 
so desperately need. 

I am in favor of giving them the sub- 
stantial salary increases they require in 
order to meet alltime high living costs, 
and trust that we shall soon have the 
opportunity to vote in favor of legislation 
providing for such increases. 

Following is my statement to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
which began hearings on classified and 
postal pay raise bills on February 17, 
1958: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, you 
have before you for consideration classified 
and postal pay bills. I urge you to take fa- 
vorable action on legislation to correct exist- 
ing inequities in pay scales of classified and 
postal employees. There must be no com- 
promise; it would be unrealistic to grant 
these faithful employees a token increase 
which wquld not remedy the situation or 
remove hardships they are now suffering. 

We know that the 1.5 million classified 
and postal employees were given but one 
basic raise during the past 6%, years; half 
of the full-time white-collar classified em- 
ployees are paid $4,075 a year or less; half 
of the postal employees are paid $4,410 or 
less. It is obvious that these employees can- 
not meet living costs, which have reached 
an alltime high. Federal Government sal- 
aries in many areas are from 10 to 20 percent 
behind pay of jobs in private industry and 
State and local governments. 

It is our duty to pay these workers a living 
wage. They cannot exist or take proper care 
of their families or meet their obligations on 
the salaries they now receive. Many have 
had to seek a second job to supplement their 
incomes; many wives who would prefer to 
take care of their homes and children, have 
had to seek employment to help meet family 
needs. This is unfair to all concerned, and 
shortsighted on our part, for we cannot ex- 
pect to recruit efficient workers or retain 
those we have if we are to remain insensible 
to their reasonable demands for adequate pay. 

Postal workers must have the $5,500 to 
$6,100 minimum they are requesting; classi- 
fied employees must be granted a substantial 
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percentage increase which will enable them 
to enjoy a decent standard of living. At 
present they are compelled to exist on a sub- 
standard, bare-subsistence level. It is in- 
cumbent upon us to give them the assistance 
they need without further delay. 





Proposed National Program of the League 
of Women Voters 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the proposed current program of the 
League of ‘Women Voters. The league 
plays an important role in maintaining 
a politically enlightened and active citi- 
zenry, without which our representative 
system of government cannot function. 

The following appeared in the Febru- 
ary 1958 issue of the National Voter: 

PROPOSED NATIONAL PROGRAM, 1958-60 


(The League of Women Voters, a non- 
Partisan organization, is dedicated to the 
principles of self-government established in 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
league works through its voters’ service and 
its program to promote political responsi- 
bility through informed and active partici- 
pation of citizens in government. Voters’ 
service is a year-round activity to help the 
individual citizen to be politically effectivé. 
It develops understanding of the essentials 
of individual liberty and representative gov- 
ernment; it provides nonpartisan factual in- 
formation on candidates and issues; it in- 
creases citizen participation in _ political 
processes in the interest of responsible and 
responsive government.) 

CURRENT AGENDA 


United States foreign policy: Support of 
policies which promote stability, freedom, 
and peaceful development, with emphasis on 
the United Nations system, world trade and 
economic development, and _ collective 
security. 

Water resources: Promotion of the opti- 
mum development and use of water resources 
consistent with river-basin needs. 


CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Modification of Federal loyalty-security 
programs to limit scope, standardize pro- 
cedures, apply common sense judgment, and 
provide the greatest possible protection for 
the individual. 

2. Self-government for the District of Co- 
lumbia; extension of national suffrage to the 
citizens of the District. 

3. Measures granting the President author- 
ity to veto items in appropriation bills. 

4. Opposition to constitutional limitation 
on tax rates. 

5. Opposition to constitutional changes 
that would limit the existing powers of the 
Executive and the Congress over foreign 
relations. x 

PROPOSED CURRENT AGENDA 
United States foreign policy: Support of 
policies which promote stability, freedom, 
and peaceful development, with emphasis 
on the United Nations system, world trade 
and economic development, and collective 
security 


The program recommendations not only 
indicated overwhelming agreement on the 
desirability of an international current 
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agenda item, but also gave a very clear pic- 
ture of the kind of item preferred by the 
great majority of leagues. 

First, over two-thirds of the recommenda- 
tions asking for an item in this field sug- 
gested a broad, comprehensive item that 
would enable the league to examine and 
evaluate United States foreign policies with- 
in the total framework of basic objectives 
and in the light of changing world condi- 
tions. 

Second, the great majority of the leagues 
wanted an action item: one on which we can 
be effective immediately, not after a long 
period of study; and one on which we can 
act both legislatively and by building public 
understanding. 

The form of the proposed program item 
has been determined by these two dominant 
desires expressed by the leagues. The board 
believes they can best be satisfied by an item 
which allows flexibility in reviewing the 
whole range of foreign policies, and which 
permits action by incorporating present 
league positions. These are contained in 
the emphases: United Nations system; world 
trade and economic development, and collec- 
tive security. 

The framework of basic objectives within 
which we shall evaluate United States for- 
eign policies has evolved out of the league’s 
work on international relations since 1920. 
This work has led us to the conviction that 
the best hope for the future of the United 
States lies in the existence of a community 
of free and interdependent nations. In such 
a world, each nation develops its human and 
economic potential through peaceful means, 
and cooperates with other nations to assure 
the necessary conditions. 

The first step in carrying out the program 
would be to identify the policies that have a 
significant bearing upon the attainment of 
this kind of world and to see how each fits 
into the pattern of our total foreign policy 
in the light of current developments. 

Only after examination of the whole and 
its essential parts would we be ready to nar- 
row the field to those key policies upon which 
the league might most effectively concen- 
trate its attention. This process might take 
the full 2-year period. Outstanding among 
the new areas mentioned in the program rec- 
ommendations are: communication, cultural 
exchanges, and understanding between the 
United States and other peoples; control of 
atomic energy; limitation of armaments. 

Action could be taken concurrently with 
this overall review and identification of key 
policies. This action would be of two kinds: 


‘We would continue our support, both leg- 
islative end opinion-building, of the foreign 
policies embodied in the CA item.1 Our 
comprehensive review might lead us to re- 
evaluate these policies, and possibly to ex-. 
pand or modify our positions, but pending 
any such changes, we would proceed to act 
upon our present belief that these constitute 
important elements in a sound foreign policy. 


We would build public understanding of 
the underlying concepts and of specific for- 
eign policy issues—both those upon. which 
we have definite positions and others which 
we identify as important. We would involve 


1 The league positions incorporated in the 
CA item are: 

“United States support of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies, including 
adequate financial contributions, increased 
use, and improyed procedures. 

“United States support of measures de- 
signed to keep the peace through the United 
Nations and regional defense arrangements. 

“United States support of measures to pro- 
mote international economic development 
and technical assistance. 

“Support of United States trade policies 
that will help solve national and interna- 
tional economic problems.” 
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our communities from the very beginning, 
taking them along with us in our 
tion of foreign policy. This in itself is 
of the highest importance toward 
stability, consistency, and wisdom in our jp. 
ternational relations. : 
Water resources: Promotion of the optimum 
development and use of water r 
consistent with river-basin needs 


Program recommendations reflected 
member interest in continuing league wor 
in water resources. The proposed item is 
designed to meet the desire to move on 
study to action. Areas in which 
might be expected include the “who d 
and “who pays” (1) cooperative pl ng 
among agencies and levels of ples ' 
and (2) an equitable sharing of costs 
identifiable beneficiaries of water projects, 

The reports*of all official com 
studying water resources emphasize the need 
for cooperation among local, State, and Fed. 
eral governments and among the numerous 
agencies involved. There is a need to un. 
derstand the relationship of the executive 
agencies to the Congress, also the role of 
the Bureau of the Budget. Perhaps the © 
President needs more help from the Bureau 
to aid in the review of proposed projects 
or perhaps the Byreau gives enough help 
already. There is also a question of what 
constitutes adequate cooperation between 
the executive and legislative branches. Lack 
of properly trained personnel, adequate 
funds, and clear lines of authority may pre- 
vent effective participation and cooperation 
in planning at State-local levels. 

More equitable sharing of costs brings | 
up the criteria developed by Congress for 
evaluating water-development projects. 
Two general tests—financial feasibility and 
benefit-cost analysis—have been devised, 
Perhaps a single formula should be adopted 
for weighing the benefits against the costs 
involved. The calculation of a benefit-cost 
ratio may seem a fairly simple matter. But 
agencies, driven by competitive and political | 
pressures to find favorable ratios, have been 
unable to agree on what constitutes a benefit, 

The ultimate objective of the benefit-cost 
analysis should be the ranking of water 
development projects in the order of their 
relative efficiency. The analysis then facili- 
tates the comparisons of alternatives and © 
creates an environment in which informed 
choices ean be made. 

More equitable sharing of costs raises also 
the questions whether State and local gov- 
ernments should be ready to assume more of” 
the costs; whether there is a need for Up 
to-date and realistic estimates of costs ani 
benefits. 

In considering water problems and their 
solutions, League study to date has pointed 
up the importance of looking at them in ft- 
lation to the needs of the entire basin. This — 
approach provides an opportunity for 
to work on small or large projects 
to their interests, but assures the eval 
of each against a broader, more 

nd of total area requirements. This 
item would provide authority for ‘— 4 
within a river basin to work together to 
velop patterns for action at State and 
tional levels. A pilot study is already 
conducted in the Potomac River Basin, W 
autnorization from the national board; 
page 4, this issue of the Voter. 




































































































eoaieacuen eee experiences may 
shared, guidance offered, ee oF 
the most action 0 | 
taken under this item will be in building 
public understanding of the problems 
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volved and in encouraging public interest 
and pressure for seeking wise solutions. 
New and varied must be sought 
and the subject can present a good working 
both within the league and the Gov- 
ernment of how to cooperate across govern- 
mental ines to meet the needs of the larger 
community. In the words of Dr. Gilbert 
White, former member of the Cooke Commis- 
sion and now head of the geography depart- 
ment at the University of Chicago: “Our 
ideas of what a comprehensive river develop- 
ment in the interest of the people of the 
pasin can be, are ahead of our machinery for 
dealing with it. We need innovations in co- 
operative administrative arrangements, and 
while such possibilities as interstate com- 
interagency committees and mixed 
Federal-State corporations may be noted, 
other new imaginative devices must be 


found.” 





Chapters 5 and 6 of the Carl Rowan 
Series on Farm Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Rec- 
orp the fifth and sixth of Carl Rowan’s 
excellent series on what is happening to 
farm communities, which have appeared 
in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 
These two appeared on February 7 and 8. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
February 7, 1958] 
Grow or Dir—147 Stare Towns Bip To 
ATTRACT INDUSTRY 
(Fifth in series) 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 

In 147 Minnestota communities the people 
have united around what might be called 
this slogan: “There are no hopeless towns, 
just hopeless people.” 

They have formed business development 
corporations in the hope that they can turn 
what now is a painful technological revolu- 
tion into an ally. : 

Dr. Lowry Nelson, professor of rural soci- 
ology at University of Minnesota, has writ- 
ten: “The small town is going to have to sink 
or swim, depending upon the turn of the 
wheel of fortune and on the initiative and 
ingenuity of its local inhabitants.” 

These 147 towns are out to prove that a 
determined, cooperative group of people can 
tig their own wheel of fortune. 

In Braham, an Isanti county town of 800 
that is hemmed in where some thought it. 
might smother to death, community leaders 
simply refused to believe that the writing 
on the wall was an obituary. As I shall re- 
port in detail later, Braham today is a pros- 
perous little community because the people 
have put the revolution to work for them. 

Roseau, which nature, the revolution, and 
just plain misfortune have hit harder than 
Perhaps any community of its size in the 
State, also has refused to give up. 





Wouldn’t have given a ghost 
chance of surviving, went out and secured 
industry to prove that even in the gloomiest 
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of circumstances decay is not inevitable 
where men refuse to succumb. 

When the people of Rushford learned that 
Land-O-Lakes was to establish a 
milk drying plant im their area, they got 


The people subscribed $150,000 toward a 
$400,000 plant. Quickly the town was as- 
sured of employment for 20 to 30 people and 
of great stimuiation of retail trade and pro- 
fessional services. 

According to the State department of 
business development, one of the most re- 
markable jobs in the State has been done by 
little Clearwater (population 224). 

Asmall plastics operation was started there 
a couple of years ago. It did so well that a 
larger building became necessary. 

Since management didn't have funds, the 
people formed an improvement corporation 
and raised funds. With this money and vol- 
unteer labor a larger building was completed 
in 5 weeks. 

Now, the people say, Clearwater and 34 
thriving business own each other. 

The Princeton Industrial Corp. was happy, 


* but not content, to have an auto seat-cover 


plant employing 150 women. Residents 
knew, as others have learned in many towns, 
that social and cultural problems often arise 
in a small town with a sexual imbalance in 
job opportunities. 

So Princeton people kept working until 
they got a machinery manufacturing firm 
there so as to provide industrial employment 
for men. 

These towns are among our best evidence 
that the economic picture is not hopeless, 
even though there is worry on some main 
streets and a constant struggle to keep 
young people and middle-age families in our 
small towns. 

These 147 towns are out to prove that the 
future of our entire region looms too bright 
for anyone to assume that our countryside 
will return to wilderness, or become just one 
vast grain field dotted with ghost towns. 

Still, it would be ostrichlike folly to say 
that none of our towns is in trouble. The 
people in our small towns know better, al- 
though they grant themselves the comfort 
of declaring that it’s the town down the road 
that’s really on its deathbed. 

The fact that 147 business development 
corporations have sprung up, and that other 
towns are forming such corporations at the 
rate of 1 every 2 weeks, is one sign of concern. 

The people who are pushing these corpo- 
rations, trying to hurry their towns through 
the transition from completely agricultural 
to at least semi-industrial status, will tell 
you that it has to mean something when a 
Worthington merchant says, “My best cus- 
tomers are from Fulda.” 

They know it has to mean something when 
the wives of the 15 leading busihMessmen in a 
town of 1,500 population are asked, “How 
many of you have charge accounts in Minne- 
apolis department stores?” and 14 of them 
raise their hands. 

The people who have formed these corpo- 
rations also know that it means something 
to all our State that our farm population has 
dropped more thar 200,000 since 1940; that 
from 1940 to 1955, some 225,000 more people 
left Minnesota than entered, and that only 
the excess of births over deaths provided us 
with a population gain. 

In the rich farming areas of the West and 
Southwest where I concentrated my studies, 
54,000 more people migrated out in the 
1940's than migrated in. 

‘(it is believed that currently more people 
are entering Minnesota than leaving, al- 
though a large number of our young fam- 
ilies are going to California and other 
areas.) 

The hubbub and concern on the part of 
people in our small towns arises from their 
knowledge that part of this migration has 
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nothing to do with Agriculture Secretary 
Benson or the farm program. 

Many of our towns were formed to accom- 
modate another age when the locomotive 
loped through at a hound dog’s pace and 
everybody needed to see somebody every 6 
miles. 

Today, with our fast all-weather roads, 
the rule seems to be that every 60 miles 
a town can flourish and prosper. The towns 
in between—sometimes even county seat 
towns or fairly large wholesale centers—must 
be unusually aggressive and on the ball to 
hold their own. 

This is true not just because of Benson, 
or farm surpluses, or the level of dairy sup- 
ports, centralization of various units. of our 
economy is part of the current revolution 
and this hits the small town in many ways. 

In the last few years, for example, the 
mumber of creameries in Minnesota has 
dropped from more than 800 to just over 
500. 

Smalltown people will tell you that the 
loss of a creamery is comparabie to losing a 
courthouse. 

Banks, newspapers, grocery stores, and 
other service and marketing agencies con- 
tinue to decrease in number. 

So the people who have united to form 
these development corporations will tell you 
that although the farm program is a sub- 
ject of constant strife, it is but part of the 
picture. 

An overriding factor in the dilemma of our 
small towns is that the outlook, tastes, and 
ambitions of rural residents continue to 
change—and this factor is bigger than par- 
tisan politics. 

A University of Minnesota study of Isanti 
County farm women showed considerable 
change, in just a decade, in the things the 
women said worried them most. 

In 1940, Isanti County farm women listed 
the things with which they were most dis- 
satisfied in this order: The lack of savings, 
the bathroom, vacations, the sewage-disposal 
system, the living-room furniture, travel, the 
hours of work, the prospects of old-age care, 
the strenuousness of their work, and their 
refrigerator. 

By 1950—after a world war, remember—at 
the top of the list of dissatisfactions was 
the matter of job prospects for their chil- 
dren. After that Came savings, the tele- 
phone, the lawn, sewage disposal, living- 
room furniture, hours of work, recreation 
facilities, the house, public-library books, 
and books in the home. 

This change reflects a revolution that 
neither Washington nor our State législa- 
ture; neither Republican nor Democrat, can 
repeal. 

Not just in Isanti County but elsewhere 
I heard mothers complain that “our chil- 
dren are flying the coop. There’s nothing 
here for them.” 

“TI struggled to get mine to the university,” 
said one mother, ‘and I hope they don’t 
come back here. There’s just nothing 
worth while.” 

What 147 communities are trying—and 
scores more must try—is to provide that 
something worth while. 

Guy Kelnhofer, Jr., Minnesota’s first 
community planning adviser, has been roam- 
ing the State, trying to help many of our 
communities—large and small—to change 
with the revolution. What he says is of im- 
portance not only to the 147 communities 
which are trying to do something, but to 
the scores more which have not yet stirred: 

“Too many people in Minnesota are ap- 
proaching industry as if trying to sell a 
piece of ground. This is not so. They must 
sell their whole community—virtues, prob- 
lems and all. 

“Too many people ciing to the false notion 
that industry shies away from communities 
which have problems. All communities have 
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problems. Industry shies away from places 
where the people refuse to face up to their 
problems and make real efforts to solve them. 

“In too many of our towns people want to 
believe that all they need do is fllmflam the 
location expert and he'll rush in with his 
industry. 

“The location expert sees the peeling paint 
on the obsolete buildings, the broken curbs, 
the flea-trap hotel and the other incon- 


veniences that his people would have to, 


endure. 

“Somehow, we must face the fact that our 
young, aggressive people in these towns are 
going to have to do some real soul searching 
and take realistic looks at their communities 
and themselves.” 





[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
February 8, 1958] 


Grow or Dig—SHOULD THE MARGINAL FARMER 
QuIT THE SoIL? 
(Sixth in series) 
( By Carl Rowan) 

The tall, lean-faced farmer edged forward 
in his chair as he said crisply: “I made $8,000 
last year, so I don’t have much sympathy for 
the crybabies. 

“They say the farm program doesn’t help 
the little guy, just the guy who’s already 
making money. 

“I say that’s how it ought to be. I believe 
in the survival of the fittest. 

“I got out of the Navy because I didn’t like 
having people tell me when to smoke, when 
to sleep, when to do everything. I don’t want 
anybody telling me now. 

“If we’ve got to have a farm program where 
the weaklings get the help, then that’s so- 
cialism, and I don’t want any part of it.” 

This farmer made it clear that he supports 
& proposal by the Committee on Economic 
Development (CED) to put farm supports on 
a disaster basis and resettle marginal farm- 
ers in industrial jobs—which he thinks Ben- 
son is trying to do. 

Last December CED, a nonprofit economic 
research foundation, proposed a major reyi- 
sion of Federal farm programs, including 
these recommendations: 

Gradual removal, within definite time lim- 
its, of all but temporary emergency farm price 
and income supports. 

Retirement of a large amount of land so as 
to reduce both the number of people and the 
amount of land devoted to farming. 

Loans, grants, information, and education 
service to help those farmers who cannot 
make an unsubsidized living to move to other 
occupations. = 

Removal at the end of a transition period 
of perhaps 5 years of acreage allotments and 
marketing controls. 

“In no case are we suggesting the desti- 
tution of some farmers for the benefit of 
other farmers and of the public at large,” 
the CED report said. 

“On the contrary, we are suggesting that 
where farmers cannot nmrake reasonable in- 
comes at market prices they be assisted to 
move to more rewarding occupations.” 

CED indicated that although there are 
some major differences in detail, its major 
objective is the same as that of Agriculture 
Secretary Benson; a return to a free market 
in farm commodities. 

The CED proposal was not overly popular 
in our farming areas. Rural editors called it 
everything from a dangerous step for the 
Nation’s economy to a prize suggestion that 
farmers be mroved to more rewarding jobs 
that don’t exist. 

August G. Erickson of the Springfield Ad- 
vance-Press wrote that if the farmer loses 
his subsidy in an econOmy where everyone in 
one way or another is subsidized then thou- 
sands of factories, shops, and stores will have 
to close in both big cities and small towns 
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with unemployment the reward for both 
workers and farmers. 

Dr. Philip M. Raup, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at University of Minnesota, 
says it may turn to be the most tragic kind 
of wishful thinking—this assumption that 
the farm_problem will solve itself once the 
land is freed of marginal farmers. 

“We have several counties which are not 
wealthy enough now to provide adequate 
service,” says Raup. “What will it be like 
when they plow under the little farmer? 

“They are going to find then they also are 
plowing under some little businesses, some 
little towns, some little governments, and so 
forth.” 

Raup concedes that the farmer who is a 
poor businessman is heading for trouble. 
Yet, he says, it is a mistake to assume that 
all survivors are good managers, and all fail- 
ures are lazy or poor managers. 

“The farm situation is so crucial these days 
that accident of family status can be the 
key factor,” Raup added. 

He explained that one farmer on a half sec- 
tion may lose money this year while the 
farmer on the adjacent half section makes a 
fair profit. 

What the books don’t show is that the 
farmer with the profit happens to have two 
teen-age sons—a ready-made source of labor. 
The man who lost money happened to have 
2 girls—or 2 boys who are away at college and 
thus not available for labor. 

When you add a minor “accident” like this 
to differences in management ability, credit 
supply, the accident of location, it becomes 
clearer that farm mortality is not a matter 
of survival of the fittest, he says. 

Raup says thé real tragedy of our rural 
areas may be the fact that so many people 
have resigned themselves .meekly to the 
notion tht what is happening is inevitable. 

(I found the feeling of inevitability to be 
widespread, even in some of the towns where 
business development corporations have been 
formed.) 

“So we get decay by default,” he says. “We 
can do something abeut it. The question is, 
What are we going to do about it?” 

He mentions these steps: 

1. If and when we get some redistricting 
and reapportionment from our legislature we 
need also to have a regrouping of counties. 
Some were laid out with too small units of 
government. 

If we can break the vested interests in such 
little units of government (a fight to retain 
@ local one-room school was cited as an ex- 
ample of this problem), Raup says we can 
solve the problem of loneliness that drives 
people to larger areas and at the same time 
get communities big enough to have an 
urbanized culture and provide good educa- 
tions for children. 

What may develop, he says (and this is 
an idea Dr. Lowry Nelson, professor of rural 
sociology at University of Minnesota, has 
been advocating for years) are some hub 
towns much. like the European farming vil- 
lage where people congregate and live, with 
farmers commuting to and from their sur- 
rounding farms each day. 

2. We can preserve the benefits of a so- 
ciety based on small farms, Raup adds, but 


not until the people are willing to adopt a 


program to control land use. 

“One of the shibboleths of our time is 
this talk of moving people out. of agricul- 
ture,” he says. “The assumption is that: in- 
come will be divided among fewer people who 
will produce less, thus solving the surplus 
problem and raising the level of family in- 
come. 

“The error here is that the land factor is 
neglected. We have no reason to believe 

will stop, so if the 
land is still there we may find fewer farm- 
ers producing more, not less. In that case 
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the surpluses will continue and income y 
remain low.” . : 


“Raup says talk of land control is a 
to Benson and this administration (gy 
is to some farmers), so talk of 


ple from the land is a device to divert at. 
tention from the subject of land contro], 

To lower production by moving i 
the farm—even if one were sure that wou, 
work—is too expensive in social d 
and in the destruction of capital (meay 
money, education and skills), Raup gj. 
clares. ‘ 

Would not a land control polity be an 
tolerable restriction on freedom, you ask 

“Land zoning policies in a big city are rp. © 
strictions on freedom,” Raup replies, “py 
they are tolerated, often welcomed, alse 
they stabilize and protect values. Run 
areas must also zone for land use.” 

But what about efficiency? Can these fam. 
ily farms be efficient in an age of bigness? 

Raup thinks so—with a rural credit sys. 
tem that doesn’t belong to the horse and 
buggy age. Denmark has proved this, hy | 
says, by socializing rural credit in a CO-0p 
structure. 

One of the most pressing neW problems of 
our rural economy, Raup says, is brought on 
by the fact that small town and urban doc. 
tors, lawyers, and merchants are taking ad- 
vantage of their superior credit positions tp 
invade the field of farming. . 

These “suitcase farmers” are helping t 
drive land prices up at a time when om 
might expect them to drop. (Land prics 
also are pushed up by the fact that farmes 
who find they cannot survive on a quarter 
section are desperate for more acreage—and. 
by the fact that in times of general ecqnomie © 
recession many rural people cling to th 
belief that land is their safest investment} 

Our rural credit system is inadequate, even 
outmoded, says Raup, and he cites the grow- 
ing importance of the local moneylender & | 
evidence. 

In 1956, 36 percent of the farm transfes 
in Minnesota were financed by land contracts | 
or through personal means, a 16-percent in- 
crease in 10 years. 

In southwestern Minnesota, mortgage (a 
commercial) credit in farm sales dropped 
from 47 percent in 1956 to 36.4 percent in 
1957. 

“This spells credit tightness,” says Raup. 
“The land contract is not bad in itself. Iti © 
one avenue of relief in rural areas. But the 
change from 1956 te 1957 is a sign of dis 
tress.” 

He is convinced that land-use controls, 
more adequate rural credit, and some dili- 
gent marketing and price activities will raise ” 
farm income and reverse many gloomy trent 
in rural areas. : 

“I know,” Raup concludes, “there aré ped 
ple who say land control is prohibitory, con 
fiscatory, un-American, socialistic—but i | 
may be the salvation of these rural comml- 
nities. ts 9 

“If we would just forget the catch 8 
the dirty names, the red flags, and throw a 
the crust of prejudice, we might see the need 
for allocating some land resources as Well ” 
as for getting some human resources out of 
farming. : 

“No matter what, we ought not be a 
ful in talking about ways of getting fam 
income up.” . e 

“Where would labor be,” Raup asks, “3 
people had decided that the way to solve 
problem of horrible industrial pay 
get more people out of industrial jobs 
those remaining could get a bigger share® 
the pot?” a. 

He concedes that the parallel is not 
but says it is close enough to have 
and to suggest that we do some thi 
about it. 
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Superior Rights for Inferiors 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
er, the following article by Mr. 
R. Richberg in 1944, is just as 
timely today: 
[From the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of August 17, 1944] 
SuPERIOR RIGHTS FOR INFERIORS 
(By Donald R. Richberg *) 

(Norr.—Eminent attorney points out evils 
of trend to regard freedom, equality, and 
justice concepts as (1) freedom without re- 
sponsibility; (2) equality regardless of fact; 
(3) justice as absolution for sin. Considers 
Government’s aid to organized labor by in- 
creasing its power without increasing its 
responsibility a major blunder in public pol- 
icy. Looks for return to old ideas by major- 
ity of American people.) 

A few streams of unsound thinking have 
risen and flowed together in recent years to 
make a great, swollen river of bad ideas that 
threatens to flood and devastate this land of 
ours. Out of the original concepts of free- 
dom, equality, and justice have developed 
demands for (1) freedom without responsi- 
bility, (2) equality regardless of fact, and (3) 
justice as absolution for sin. These demands 
edalesce in a cult which has many devotees 
and which can be fairly described as the cult 
of those claiming superior rights for infe- 
riors. 

This statement may arouse antagonism— 
by its apparent assumption that some per- 
sons are superior to others, and that appar- 
eatly the speaker regards himself as a su- 
perior person. This sounds like Nazi phil- 
osonhy. The fact is that the Nazi—or Fas- 
cist—claims of superiority and the rights of 
& master race have produced a strong reac- 
tionary swing to an equally insane line of 
thinking. According to this new doctrine, 
since all persons must be regarded as equal, 
those who are in obviously inferior positions 
must be’ given superior rights so that they 
can maintain their claimed equality with 
their actual superiors. 

EQUALITY 

1, Let us have a few moments of sahe 
discussion of “equality.” 

If this is to be “the century of the com- 
mon man,” let us understand whether we 
intend to glorify the common man by en- 
larging his opportunity to advance himself, 
or by preventing any uncommon man from 
achieving more than mediocrity. 

No 7 has ever been fool enough to claim 
that afl persons are equal in mental or phys- 
ical power. Every shade of brain power 
from imbecile to scientific genius, every vari- 
ety of muscular skill from clumsy plodder 
to deft mechanic or agile athlete, provides 
Proof positive of inequalities in capacity. 
But there is a democratic principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity which is sane and logical. 
The whole virtue of this principle is: Let in- 
equality be demonstrated and determined as 
& fact. Do not impose an artificial inequal- 
ity by law, either as a birthright or a special 
Privilege. The purpose of “equality before 
the law” is not to create or maintain a ficti- 
tious equality, but to establish social and 


economic inequalities on the is 
ine differences basis of genu 
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How absurd to compete for prizes and then 
take them away and deny credit to the win- 
ners so as to maintain the silly pretense 
that all contestants were equally good. 

The claim of a “master race” or a “super- 
for people” is fraudulent. Biological and 
anthropological. science, and historical 
knowledge, prove the claim a fraud. But 
some individuals are superior; and it is en- 
tirely reasonable to claim that some commu- 
nities or nations are, as a whole, superior to 
others, as a whole. Of course the claim may 
be disputed. But faith in oneself and one’s 
companions is essential to progress. We 
must believe that in some ways our course 
and our results are better. Otherwise think- 
ing and planning becomes sterile. 

Then there are inequalities of position 
which give at times superior rights to per- 
sons who may be inferior to their subordi- 
nates in a hundred ways, but whose tempo- 
rary superiority of position must be recog- 
nized. The traffic policeman has a superior 
right to tell you where and when to move. 
The salesman, behind his counter, has one 
superior right over the customer. He is in 
control of the goods and the cash register. 
The works manager or the foreman has a 
superior right over the wage earner to direct 
what work shall be done and how and when. 
None of these superior rights makes the 
other party inferior except to the extent 
that he is actually in an inferior position. 
The automobile driver is only subject to 
the policeman’s orders when he comes within 
the sphere of his authority. The customer 
is only inferior to the salesman on one side 
of the counter. The worker may have equal 
or superior rights in bargaining, in fixing 
the terms of his employment. But the man- 
agement must have, and be free to exercise, 
a@ superiority in bossing the job. To give 
the inferior position a superior right of con- 
trol is worse than wrong. It is ridiculous. 

FREEDOM 


2. Now consider freedom. Real freedom 
isn’t an absolute right. It is the product 
of self-control. The freedom of an irre- 
sponsible person is like the liberty of a child. 
It can be only a strictly limited freedom, 
regulated by a superior who accepts responsi- 
bility for the child’s conduct and welfare. 
When people seek liberty without self-disci- 
pline, only a paternalistic, tyrannical gov- 
ernment can take care of them. 


JUSTICE 


3. Justice ‘for all peoples does not include 
forgiveness of wrongdoing. If no one paid a 
penalty for wrong, there would be anarchy 
and increasing rewards of evil. If only some 
are forgiven, that means injustice to those 
who are punished. There must be rules of 
penalty and compensation for wrong which 
are enforced universally, A modern tendency 
to find social responsibility for all bad con- 
duct is a denial of Justice to the law abiding. 
This ddes infinite harm to weak, antisocial 
persons. They are encouraged in wrong, just 
as doles encourage idleness. 

(1) We have gone too far in seeking un- 
earned freedom, because of the persistence 
of tyranny. 4 

(2) We have gone too far in seeking un- 
earned freedom, because of the persistence 
of oppression and inherited handicaps. 

(3) We have gone too far in seeking un- 
earned justice, because of the persistence of 
so much avoidable injustice. 

But, now we are facing the great evils of 
an attempt to establish an all tesponsible 
government for an irresponsible people. It 
simply cannot be done. A perfect example 
of this vain effort is provided by the present 
confused relations of government, manage- 
ment, and labor. 

GOVERNMENT, MANAGEMENT, AND LABOR 

For many years, labor leaders sought to 
restrain the autocratic powers-of manage- 
ment by creating a counteracting or balanc- 
ing power in labor unions. The main effort 
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was to build up the economic strength of 
organized men to equal the economic 
strength of organized money. In this strug- 
gle, government for-a long time gave potent 
aid to management, because of the public 
duty to preserve law and order and to pro- 
tect property rights. 
A MAJOR BLUNDER 


Then organized labor began to mobilize 
its political power—the voting strength of 
the masses. Government became the ally 
of the workers and an active force to restrict 
and weaken the economic power of manage- 
ment. Right here began a major blunder 
in public policy. The creation or the grant 
of power without corresponding responsi- 
bility is an economic or political sin. Any 
sound plan for economic or political progress 
must avoid this evil. 

A glaring weakness in our capitalistic 
economy had been the irresponsible power 
of organized money. As the minor power of 
@ millionaire had grown. into the major 
power of a billion dollar corporation, there 
had been no corresponding increase of social 
obligations. Yet self-preservation did im- 
pose upon this money power a strong in- 
terest in order and discipline, and a mod- 
erate, even though a secondary, interest in 
the general welfare. 

But, when government lent its great aid to 
increasing the economic strength of the 
workers, it tolerated and actually encouraged 
a private interest in disorder and disregard 
for the general welfare. It created and 
sustained a legalized right in the workers 
to disorganize production and distribution 
as the way to self-advancement. Manage- 
ment was not merely forbidden to interfere 
with labor organization, but was made 
legally helpless to boss the job and to insure 
the fulfillment of the public duties of private 
enterprise. 

As a result, in order to meet its own 
obligations to the general welfare, Gov- 
ernment was forced constantly to intervene 
as a peacemaker between the fighting forces 
of labor and management. Finally, in a 
time of war, Government had to beseech the 
workers and to order the managers to work 
together in order to furnish essential sup- 
plies to the defenders of the Nation, fighting 
against foreign enemies. 

The present weaknesses in our political 
economy flow largely from this major blun- 
der in public policy; our failure, as a gov- 
ernment, to require that a legal obligation 
to serve the general welfare shall always rise 
to the level of any legalized power to affect 
the general welfare. This blunder has been 
partly canceled in time of war by a tem- 
porary assertion of the supreme authority of 
military command. But, when military au- 
thority ends and only civil authority re- 
mains, we shall face the urgent choice be- 
tween an impotent government, bewailing 
the civil warfare which has been encouraged 
by the great blunder, or a strong govern- 
ment which, regardless of Sewell Averys and 
John Lewises, will assert the supremacy of 
law and the public interest over the self- 
serving aggression of any government-defy- 
ing private interest. (The motives of an 
Avery or a Lewis, however lofty, do not alter 
the fact that defiance and obstruction of 
constituted authority is a revolutionary act.) 

Of course, in the future as in the past, 
any government will be denounced as Fascist 
or Communist, or reactionary or radical, 
which demands that the law and the general 
welfare shall be upheld regardless of selfish 
demands for anarchistic freedom, fictitious 
equality, and sentimental justice. 

The cult of “superior rights for inferiors” 
has many followers. Timeworn ideas of 
self-reliance, self-support, and self-discipline 
do not appeal to a multitude of shirkers and 
leaners and borrowers and illiterates who 
east their ballots in favor of the seductive 
program: “Let somebody take care of me 
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today and let somebody else worry about to- 
morrow.’ 

Demagogues may lead astray a host of 
weakminded persons with the claim that 
democracy should bring to the masses an ir- 
responsible freedom, an artificial superiority, 
and a preferential justice. But I am con- 
fident that this idiot’s dream will never be- 
come a dominating illusion in America. I 
believe that the majority of the American 
people are still faithful to the ideals of free- 
dom under law, equality of opportunity, and 
justice without fear or favor. In that faith, 
the homefront battle after the war should 
be won by those sane idealists upon whom 
the whole world must rely for any lasting 
victory in the worldwide war of liberation. 





Who Speaks for Bank Stockholders? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address is must reading. It was 
delivered by Morris A. Schapiro before 
the Boston Security Analysts Society on 
October 7, 1957. Mr. Schapiro has ren- 
dered yeoman service as chairman of the 
advisory council to the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Banking: 

Wuo SPEAKS FoR BANK STOCKHOLDERS? 

(By Morris A. Schapiro) 


HOW THE STOCKHOLDERS OF AMERICA’S BANKS 
ARE SUFFERING A THREE-WAY DEFEAT 


There are some interesting things going on 
in the banking world right now. The large- 
scale social and economic changes of our 
times have created great pressures for change 
in our banking structure. Some of these 
pressures are nearing the point of explosion. 
(As you know, it was only recently that the 
lawmakers here in Massachusetts had to stay 
up nights when the pressures became 
critical.) 

Our job is to analyze. banks and their se- 
curities in the midst of these changes and 
pressures. The problem of working out good, 
solid evaluations of banking securities has 
become a lot tougher than it used to be. 
We, as analysts, have to know exactly how 
recent monetary changes are affecting the 
earning power of our banks. We have to 
know where the expansion of loans and to- 
day’s higher interest rates exert their great- 
est leverage—that is, where are the benefits, 
if any, to be found; which banks benefit the 
most; how do they benefit? -Do capital requi- 
sitions, through the sale of additional com- 
mon shares, enhance or retard the invest- 
ment position of shareholders? 

These are vital questions—but there are 
more than these—which must be answered 
before we can evaluate investor prospects in 
bank shares. Our clients look to us for the 
answers—which, of course, are a compound 
of salient statistics and our own judgment, 


How banks are making news 


In order to provide the answers, we have 
to keep up with all the events in the banking 
world—in and out of our legislative halls— 
which are increasingly in the news these 
days. Some of the issues are overwhelmingly 
important. Practically all of them in one 
way or another relate to our job of analyzing. 
We can’t do justice to our jobs without first 
understanding all that’s going on. 

For example, here is one item. At the 
American Bankers Association convention 
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last month in Atlantic City, Erle Cocke, the 
outgoing president of the association, who 
has been appointed Chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance. Corporation, advocated 
the listing of bank stocks on exchanges to 
widen their distribution. 

The American Banker, that daily paper 
which is read so assiduously by bankers all 
over the country, quickly commented: “We 
are afraid that Mr. Cocke will find that a 
great many people will not agree with him.” 

Now that is a very small news item all by 
itself. The fact is, itis lodded. It has great 
significance. In saying that “a great many 
people will not agree” with Mr. Cocke’s sug- 
gestion that bank’stocks be listed, the paper 
must have had the bankers in mind. Not 
only are bankers cold to the idea of listing 
theiy stocks; they are militantly opposed to 
such listing. And so, of course, the sugges- 
tion, coming from a banker of ifr. Cocke’s 
position, created a stir in the banking world. 

Let us see what is at issue here. 

The basic question is: Do the sharehold- 
ers of America’s banks need the kindof pro- 
tection that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission provides through a formal list- 
ing on a registered securities exchange? 

To bankers, this sort of question has al- 
ways been irreverent, and discussion in this 
area is generally frowned upon. But I feel 
that open discussion is badly needed now. 
The subject is too important for us to con- 
tinue to skirt around its edges. So I start 
out knowing that what I am going to say 
will draw sharp criticism. 


The status of the stockholder 


Bank-stock holders do not enjoy such 
Federal protection. Banks are chartered by 
the United States Government, in the case 
of national banks, or by the individual 
States, in the case of State banks and trust 
companies. Banks are supervised and 
closely regulated by our public banking au- 
thorities. Bankers claim that they do not 
need further supervision by any such agency 
as the SEC. The Government requires that 
the SEC protect stockholders of other pub- 
licly owned corporations; but it does not 
require the same protection for stockholders 
of its own chartered banks. , 

The supervisory banking authorities are 
not greatly concerned with the interests of 
bank stockholders. Only last August, the 
then Chairman of the FDIC testified before 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. When questioned about his re- 
sponsibility to bank stockholders, he agreed 
that under the law the primary responsibility 
of his agency was to protect the depositor— 
not the stockholder. He said this would have 
to continue until and unless the law was 
changed. 

This is certainly of great interest to stock- 
holders, whose $16 billion investment repre- 
sents the capital of the 13,218 insured com- 
mercial banks. Actually, this money is the 
first line of defense for the FDIC—a cushion 
between bank losses and its own funds. 

Yet none of these banks is required to 
furnish statements of earnings and dividends 
to shareholders. If bank shares were listed, 
as advocated by Mr. Cocke, banks would have 
to line up with other listed corporations and 
submit to the rules of disclosure and other 
regulations of the SEC. 

As investment analysts, we should insist on 
adequate disclosure to provide the basis for 
intelligent appraisal. Of course, we realize 
that listing bank shares would mean giving 
up the advantages which negotia markets 
have over the auction markets vided by 
the exchanges. But if such listing is neces- 
sary to secure disclosure by the banks, then 
we must 0} the bankers and support Mr. 
Cocke, their former association president. 

It is true, of course, that more and more 
progressive bank managements in recent 
years have realized and have accepted their 
responsibility to shareholders. Their re- 
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ports to shareholders are increasingly 
informative. But these managements are, 
unfortunately, a minority. 

And even this minority is not vocallly be. 
hind the idea of disclosure. Many of 
agree that banks should be required to 
lish earnings and dividends, and other rele- 

vant facts. But they hesitate to say so, i 
are subject to the pressure of their 
spondent banks which do not want = 
closure, and therefore avoid the issue. S 

Thus, it is a fact that the owners of 
of America’s banks remain in the dark : 
how their banks are doing. The ; 
course, are subject to constant gover 
supervision. But for us, as security 
the result is that banks are a vast u 
except for the gmall minority whose 
ments are enlightened and progressive, 
bank reports we do have vary in form ang 
terminology. Some are incomplete. : 
are so loose they preclude the comparisons 
necessary for making financial evaluations, — 


The area of abuse 


To the stockholder, the end result is 
Many of you, I’m sure, have seen what» 
often happens when an estate, let us say, has 
to sell its bank stocks, especially those 
do not enjoy an active market. Very 
the estate is compelled to take less than ie 
value. The bank’s president and its director ” 
have all the material facts, Of course, 
usually, they have established the marke, 
The owner, unable to find a realistic marke 
for himself, must frequently sell to manage 
ment. 

This clearly comes under the heading of 
seif-dealing, especially when disclosure is not 
required of Officials and directors. Unde 
such circumstances, managements can Keep 
their shares quoted at a discount, if thér 
purpose is to buy cheap. Thus, the insider, 
with the information, become the first-class | 
stockholders. They have the advantage ove 
all second-class stockholders who are unable 
to judge what is going on. This often results | 
in abuses when, for example, preemptive 
rights are issued, or stock changes = 
planned, or mergers are proposed. 

Of course, abuses of this kind can peut 
not only in banks but in any company who 
securities are not listed or registered. Thete 
are a great many companies whose shares are 
not on the Nation’s exchanges. Our lay 
makers now recognize that investors in suth 
companies should have some Federal pro: 
tection. The new Fulbright bill, reported 
out of Senate committee, would extend SE 
rules and supervision to over- ~the-Coma 
securities. 

But—note this—under the Fulbright wit, | 
banks are exempt. Once again the 7) 
stockholder is left out in the cold. 2 

Why have banks so long been ex 
from this kind of supervision and autho! 

The answer is that there are all 801 
myths about banking which have tend 
influence the lawmakers. 'These myths 
sist of a strange mixture of fact and 
opinion. 3 

The arguments run along these | 
banks already are under constant | 
supervision and: need no more; bail 
special businesses which should not, 
any circumstances, be treated like ¢ 
commercial companies; what goes 0 
banks must be kept confidential; diff 
of opinion are bad for banks a 
weaken public confidence; and, any 
sion or questioning of banks (even 
this one here today) is harmful. 

Well, all this boils down to the flats 
ment that “banks are different.”  _ 

In some important ways, of course, ® 
are different. They are so different that 
require public regulation more than ah 
een as To protect their depos 

guard against the threat of unsound pr 
that would harm the public interest, the 
eral and State governments Go g 
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ing procedures. But, as we have seen, most 

of protection has been provided in the 

interests of the depositor, with little thought 

for the stockholder. : 

The stockholders’ champions and their three- 
way defeat 

In the light of all this, it is vitally im- 

rtant to examine what is pending right 
now on the legislative scene in Washington. 
Specifically, I refer to the Financial Institu- 
tions Act (S. 1451)—already passed by the 

ite. 
a purpose of this 252-page act is to 
recodify and modernize the Federal bank- 
laws. While designed primarily to 
streamline the laws, it contains important 
substantive changes. On some of these 
changes, opinion is sharply divided. 

Hearing by the House on this act will re- 
sume in January (H. R. 7026). I have read 
hundreds of pages of testimony and I want 
to tell you a little bit about what has been 
going on. 

It became evident early in the Senate hear- 
ings that the stockholders of America’s banks 
do have champions, Let me name two: 
William McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 

and former president of the New York 

Stock Exchange, and James L. Robertson, his 

fellow governor. They recommended publi- 

cation of earnings and dividend reports; * 

ted that the program for stock options 

be deferred for separate and further study; 

and, supported the principle of mandatory 
cumulative voting. 

First, on the issue that reports of earnings 
and dividends be made public, Messrs. Mar- 
tin and Robertson were vigorously opposed 
by the bankers. One banker, speaking on 
behalf of the American Bankers Association, 
testified: 

“Earnings and dividend reports should be 
considered a confidential matter between the 
supervisory authorities and the individual 
bank and it should be made certain that the 
publication of such reports is not author- 


ized.” 


The bankers won out. In. the act, as 
by the Senate, banks will not be 
required to publish any operating figures. 
Second, Messrs. Martin and Robertson 
were critical of the provision advanced by 
the bankers which would authorize stock 
options by banks to attract top manage- 
ment# The arguments get a little compli- 


1P. 83, Study of Banking Laws, Recom- 
mendations to Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U. S. Senate, October 12, 1956: 
“Existing law does not provide for pub- 
lication of the reports ‘of earnings,. expenses, 
dividends, etc., which are made semiannual- 
ly. Some banks, nevertheless, do publish 
such data, usually in annual reports to stock- 
released to the pres8. The published 

data differ a good deal from bank to bank, 
and do not conform to the official reports of 
earnings and dividends required by the Board. 
If the Board were empowered to require pub- 
lication of reports of earnings and dividends, 
either by all State member banks or by groups 
of them, it undoubtedly would work toward 
more nearly uniform presentation of such 


Commission with respect to presenta- 
on of earnings, expenses, dividends, etc., by 
corporations whose securities are listed on the 
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cated right in here. We have to be realistic. 
In these times, in géneral industry, stock 
options have become a valuable lure for at- 
tracting top calibre professional managers. 
And, in general industry, I think this is 
progressive—it creates incentive. But, let us 
remember that, by and large, disclosure is 
required of general industry. Stock options 
offered to management, and exercised, be- 
come matters of public information. Their 
figures are out in the open. This would not 
be true in the case of banks, as we have 
already pointed out. How can the lawmak- 
ers permit bank managers and officers to re- 
ceive stock options while, at the same time, 
they deny stockholders the information they 
need to make intelligent decisions? The 
Senate adopted the program for stock op- 
tions. Again, the bankers won out. 

Third, the question of mandatory cumula- 
tive voting has been a thorny one for sev- 
eral years. Debate over this issue has been 
heated. As you know, this method of elect- 
ing directors allows minority stockholders 
the opportunity for representation on their 
bank’s board of directors. As in previous 
years, Chairman Martin and Governor Rob- 
ertson reiterated their conviction that man- 
datory cumulative voting for national banks, 
as provided by existing law, should be re- 
tained. The bankers want this provision re- 
moved in order, as they say, to prevent 
“undesirable” individuals from forcing their 
way in. The American Bankers Association 
and the Independent Bankers Association, as 
well as many of the State banking associa- 
tions, have repeatedly urged the Congress 
to remove this voting right given by law 
to shareholders of national banks. Messrs. 
Martin and Robertson tried hard to protect 
the stockholder interest. Ray N. Gidney, 
Comptroller of the Currency, joined the 
bankers. The bankers won again. In the 
act, as passed by the Senate, cumulative 
voting is no longer mandatory. It is made 
permissive. This is a defeat for the stock- 
holder’s side since cumulative voting would 
be restored only “if the articles of associa- 
tion so provide.” This means that cumula- 
tive voting would end unless shareholders 
of banks organized in opposition to manage- 
ment and succeeded in amending the articles 
of association. In the past, mandatory cu- 
mulative voting has served to compose in- 
ternal differences in banks. But, without 
this provision, these differences are more 
likely to result in open proxy fights. If for 
no other reason, it is the absence of ade- 
quote disclosure to all stockholders which 
makes cumulative voting an issue. 

I think it is important for us to remember 
here that the Senate was trying to be con- 
structive and did not intend to write legis- 
lavion which would be detrimental to bank 
stockholders, The Financial Institutions 
Act is large and complicated. All through 
the hearings on the act special interests 
were appearing before the Senators, grind- 
ing their axes hard. The Senators had to 
cut their way through the maze and come 
up with something workable. 

The fact remains, however, that what did 
come out of the maze is a legislative pattern 
adverse to the interests of bank stockholders. 
And the reason is that except for Chairman 
Martin and Governor Robertson, who had to 
concern themselves with many other areas 
of the act, stockholders had little represen- 
tation. Nevertheless, there were legislators 
who recognized the issues and fought for 
the stockholders, but they were overridden, 


The question before us P 


This pending legislation is vitally impor- 
tant to us as analysts and to the many bank 


the subject of separate legislation after a 
period sufficient to permit careful study of 
both the merits of such an authorization and 
the limitations which should be placed on its 
use.” « 
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investors who depend on our advice. In the 
world of banking, book value has real and 
literal. meaning, much more so than in the 
commercial and industrial world of fixed 
assets and inventories. This is so because 
in banks, notes and bonds are constantly 
maturing; fixed assets are much less impor- 
tant. Bank book value is the stated equity 
of shareholders and has long been a major 
factor in the public’s evaluation of the 
shares.~ Earnings and dividends of a bank 
are measured in relation to its book value. 
But where bank managements hide signifi- 
cant amounts by way of reserves and earn- 
ings, or where only partial information is 
available, the stated book value loses mean- 
ing. Soon no guideposts are visible. 

How then can shareholders vote intelligent- 
ly on stock options? What is a fair option 
price? Will the price be based on book 
value? On what book value? Should op- 
tions be granted at discounts from the book 
value? While we may agree on the principle 
of stock options for banks, the fog must 
lift before such a program can be introduced 
safely. 

Under the act as it now stands, the stock- 
holder has suffered a three-way defeat. He 
could be called upon for options, while still 
in the dark and minus a voting right.- How- 
ever, the Financial Institutions Act is not yet 
law, and defeat not yet final. The legisla- 
tion has passed the Senate but it will come 
up again before the House next year. 

The outcome will have an impact on bank- 
ing as stockholders comprehend its meaning, 
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HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my custom to send a report to my 
constituents at the close of each session 
of Congress. I shall prepare a report at 
the close of the present session and send 
it to the people I represent so that they 
may know of our efforts and what has 
been accomplished. The report will also 
be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra cepies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Strength of the National Guard Must Be 
Maintained .. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the proposed budget for the fiscal 
year 1959 would bring about a drastic 
reduction in the strength of the Army 
National Guard. Apparently, it is 
planned to eliminate 5 or’ 6 National 
Guard divisions, as well as a large num- 
ber of the some 2,000 nondivisional units. 

The National Guard is an essential 
component of our national-defense sys- 
tem. It can be called immediately into 
the service of the United States. When 
called, it has always given an outstand- 
ing performance. * 

Moreover, the National Guard has ren- 
dered untold service in the matter of local 
assistance in cases of disaster. In my 
own State of Texas, National Guard units 
were called into State service 18 times 
to aid in disasters during 1957. 


Mr. President, I believe that proposals 
to cut the strength of our National Guard 
should be subjected to the closest pos- 
sible scrutiny. 

As added evidence of the value of the 
guard, I submit information contained 
in an editorial published in the Waco 
(Tex.) Times-Herald; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald of 

February 12, 1958] 
Guarp DEFENDS Us; WE CaN DEFEND THE 
GUARD — 

All friends of the 36th Division, Texas Na- 
tional Guard, will be interested in learning 
that there is another in a long line of 
threats to cut the National Guard drastically 
in numbers and to tear down a program that 
in our view is essential to the national 

and security. 

This threatened gutting of the National 
Guard would, if it were carried out, be waste- 
ful and unrealistic. It can be forestalled if 
enough friends of the National Guard write 
their Representatives in the United States 


Locally, the National Guard is stuff. 
The 3d Battalion, 148d Infantry a 


Regiment, - 
bas headquarters in Waco and ‘units in Hills- 


boro and Temple. 


It is the largest National 
Guard battalion 


in Texas. 


has completed and occupied new armories 
struction oc), Temple and hhas under con- 
This structure is the first two-story National 
uard armory to be built in Texas, and is 





Appendix 


the largest National Guard armory ever con- 
structed in the State. In addition, it is 
planned to award a contract in March for 
construction of a maintenance shop adjacent 
to the new Waco armory to serve 11 National 
Guard units located in various central Texas 
communities. 

The National Guard is big stuff here for 
other reasons than material, weapons, and 
training. Through 2 world wars and 
smaller campaigns, central Texans have 
fought as members of the 36th Division. The 
T-patch is the proudest military emblem 
we have. And who can ever forget the serv- 
ice given to ternado-torn Waco by members 
of the 36th Division back in May 1953? Its 
trained, uniformed, well-equipped members-« 
were on duty within minutes after the storm 
passed, and they served for many days as we 
struggled to bring the heart of Waco back 
to life. 

The military record and the civil-emer- 
gency record of our own guard units typify 
the National Guard’s usefulness to the 
United States everywhere. The suggestion 
now being advanced in Washington to de- 
stroy this usefulness should be met with 
firm refusal. Our Nation has too much at 
stake in every way in its National Guard to 
permit its heart to be torn out. 





One Feeling for the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered .by the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL] at the 91st Lin- 
coln Day dinner of the Middlesex Club, 
held in Boston on February 12, 1958. I 





‘was present at the dinner and heard the 
‘Senator. deliver his address. While it 


was essentially a Republican dinner, the 
address by the Senator from California 
was nota partisan speech. 


I commend the address to anyone who 
desires to read a fair statement of some 
of the principal achievements of the 
Eisenhower administration, and an ob- 
jective appraisal of the setting in which 
we must meet some of the challenges 
which lie before our country. I feel sure 
that anyone who will read the address 
will agree that there is no room for po- 
litical partisanship in tackling the major 
problems before the Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE PEELING FOR THE UNION 
(Speech of United States Senator Tuomas H. 

Kucner at the Middlesex Club, Boston, 

Mass., February 12, 1958) 

I am honored to come to Boston, at the 
invitation of the Middlesex Club, to speak 
































































to my fellow Republicans as they celebrate 
the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. None be- 
fore, and none since, among all humankind, 
has been so rightfully venerated as this 
American martyr who preserved the Union 
and emancipated a race. His was a life and 
a leadership of humility and sacrifice, all 
devoted to the simple but majestic wish to 
help his country and to help its people— 
all of them. 

Mr. Chairman and friends, this is a Re- 
publican occasion. To the Republican Party 
of his day, Lincoln supplied the vision and 
the courage which, in our day, it needs con- 
stantly to emulate. We need, always, to 
serve the people. That is the only honorable 
way to merit the public trust and to deserve 
victory at election time. In two national 
elections, we have earned the responsibility, 
and the honor, of governing in the executive 
branch. We do not have that responsibility 
in the legislative branch. This year, the 
people will again decide what political party 
will control the Congress in 1959 and 1960. 
Your own able Republican senior United 
States Senator, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, has 
faced recurrent elections with a record of 
service to his country and to his Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and you have re- 
currently reelected him. I believe the Salton- 
stall formula provides a solid basis on which 
Massachusetts Republicans can be victorious 
in this year’s contests. 

I must say I give my Democratic friends 
considerable credit in the techniques of cam- 
paigning. As election time, the most un- 
yielding and deep-seated differences of opin- 
ion are successfully submerged. They close 
ranks. I recall one of my southern Demo- 
cratic friends going north and publicly ex- 
tolling the political virtues of an ultra- 
liberal northern Democratic candidate. I 
don’t know that that has ever happened the 
other way around, but if it didn’t you may 
be sure that the persons concerned agreed 
in advance that the political exigencies of 
the situation determined it would not work 
as well that way. 

I suggest to my fellow Republicans a little 
bit more cohesion during campaigns and 
election time is very much in order and 
would be a very good thing. After all, with 
due regard for anyone’s right to disagree, 
indeed, to disagree vigorously with planks in 
our platform or specific parts of this Republi- 
can administration's program, I want to say 
that in my judgment, as a citizen and as 
a Republican Senator, our Republican ad- 
ministration has made solid progress these 

‘last 5 years. I suggest.we acquaint our peo- 
ple with them in the 1958 campaign. 

In 1953 we reduced the spending program 
submitted by outgoing President Truman by 
over $10 billion, and we did it without mov- 
ing backward. The following year, we bal- 
anced the budget, and we repeated this al- 
most unheard-of achievement for 2 years 
more. In the preceding quarter of a century, 
with one exception, the rule was the other 
way around and the Government spent more 
than it received. We began, in 1953, to create 
a fiscal climate to permit our people to have 
the benefit of a 10-percent personal income- 
tax reduction. We relieved business from an 
oppressive, misnamed excess-profits tax, and 
the relief came over some violent Democratic 
opposition. Excise taxes were, for the most 
part, cut in half, and this was done, I say 
in fairness, with bi support. Wage 

and price controls went out of business, 
although here, some of my Democratic col- 
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leagues demanded that they be continued 
in peacetime. Our free economy’ was once 
again given a chance to go forward. 

Since 1953, our living standards have gone 
higher. Passenger car registrations are up 
13 million over 1952. There are 12 million 
more telephones in our country than there 
were 6 years ago, up to 60 million from 48 mil- 
lion. Per capita disposable income has in- 
creased tremendously, both at current prices 
and on the basis of a 1940 normal. Our peo- 
ple have 20 percent more deepfreezers than 
they did in 1952, and I don’t. believe the new 
ones resulted from the old conditions which 
previously and shamefully prevailed in our 
National Capital. I mention these few things 
to illustrate that we have progressed in the 
business of living here at home. Add to this 
the historic accomplishment, under Republi- 
can auspices, at the last session, of enacting 
civil-rights legislation, and I think it right to 
say that not since Lincoln’s time, has Ameri- 
can Government given such a clear demon- 
stration of applying the American maxim, 
“Equal treatment under law.” And beyond 
all this, the hot Korean war was terminated. 

Despite the fact that 1957 was a prosperous 
year, our people and our Government are 
not—and cannot be—unconcerned with the 
problems of unemployment, the task of re- 
straining inflationary pressures, the difficul- 
ties confronting business, especially small 
business, and the effects of governmental 
policy, fiscal and otherwise, on the country’s 
economy. The power of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be used, as it has been used, to 
keep America’s economic house in order. 
The cost of credit is considerably less than 
it was 6 months ago. We have reduced the 
amount of downpayments on home buying 
under Federal mortgage insurance laws, 
which is providing a stimulus for the build- 
ing industry. Our multi-billion-dollar inter- 
state and defense highway construction pro- 
gram is approaching high gear. Senator 
SALTONSTALL and I are coauthors, with a bi- 
partisan group of Senators, of legislation de- 
signed to aid small business. Congress is 
quite aware of the need to eliminate unes- 
sential spending without turning the clock 
back. Defense expenditures will continue to 
be prodigious, but none will criticize our de- 
termination to keep strong that we shall con- 
tinue to remain free. That is a part of the 
unhappily increasing price we are obliged to 
pay for our liberty, as the sputniks and the 
Explorers orbit in God’s infinity. 

These days through which we toil, with all 
our great and growing problems, are neither 
the first nor the last times in which free peo- 
ples walk through valleys of shadows. 
Surely, Lincoln, in his White House years, 
recognized the dread danger to his country 
in his time. Speaking in 1865, he said to his 
countrymen: “We live in the midst of 
alarms; anxiety beclouds the state; we expect 
some new disaster with each newspaper we, 
read.” Alarms and anxiety there were, but, 
in the end, the Nation overcame them. In 
the peace which followed the Civil War, hu- 
man slavery was abolished, America began 
her reconstruction and proceeded along the 
road to eventual leadership in the world- 
wide cause of free men against slavery. 


Now, we have entered the nuclear era, the 
age of limitless space. Yet, once again, as in 
Lincoln’s day, we live in the midst of alarms. 
There is understandable reason for anxiety 
in 1958. It comes from the Communist men- 
ace born of the Bolshevik revolution, a men- 
ace grown infinitely stronger by recent 
events, some of them spectacular. scientific 
achievements, others mass and wanton hu- 
man destruction. Last year, the Soviet 
leader, Mr. Khrushchev, speaking to the peo- 
ple of the United States, said: “In 50 years; 
your grandchildren will ask themselves how 
you could have been so stupid as to fail to 
rally to the banner of communism when it is 
evident that communism represents history 
and the future.” 
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“I have this certainty,” said Khrushchev in 
one of his speeches, “that in a few years, 
communism will have triumphed throughout 
the globe.” 

There is the measure for the anxiety of 
free peoples who love liberty and peace. 
There is the understandable reason why the 
United States has been required constantly 
to strengthen her defenses, and to perfect, 
through farflung agreements, multilateral de- 
fensive alliances. Our President is dedicated 
to peace. So are our people. We spend great 
sums in armament—nuclear and otherwise— 
solely for purposes of deterring aggression 
and, if necessary, of successfully defending 
our freedom. But the anxiety of some of-our 
people sometimes has been expressed in con- 
fused ways. Sometime ago I received a let- 
ter from some citizens in my State objecting 
to any distribution of our defensive nuclear 
arsenal to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. They said, in part: “This (our arms 
allocation) would only increase Russia’s sus- 
picions and fear of the West and make even 


‘more difficult a negotiated, peaceful solution 


to the problem.” They urged that the 
United States give up our bases surrounding 
Russia in return for a United Nations control 
of space missiles. Otherwise, they said, we 
might needlessly anger the Soviet. These 
people who thus wrote me, of course, are 
pathetically wrong. They are blind to the 
record which the Kremlin has written, a 
record of broken promises, a record of in- 
filtrating and overrunning free nations, a 
record of conviction by a United Nations in- 
vestigating committee of wanton assault 
against the peoples of Hungary, a record of 
continually objecting to good-faith proposals 
for disarmament. 

The anxiety which we all share has been 
expressed in other ways. When the President 
sent his budget for next year to the Con- 
gress just a few weeks ago, some of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues said that it was not large 
enough, and some others described it as reck- 
less and that it would probably lead to sub- 
stantial deficit spending with all its evil con- 
sequences. In the midst of all this confusion, 
and this anxiety, I suggest that the strong 
rallying point for Congress and for America 
is the leadership of our President in this 
crucially important field of peace or war. He 
speaks as an American. He makes his recom- 
mendations to Congress on the single basis 
of what he believes best for our people and 
for our goal of a just peace in this uneasy 
globe. 

Both our political parties are equally dedi- 
cated to the preservation of a strong and 
free America and to a just peace. Each 
has leaders equally able and equally patri- 
otic. Partisanship has not played any domi- 
nant role in the Senate where our country’s 
role among nations was the issue. I do not 
believe any narrow partisanship showed up 
in the recommendations of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee. A few years ago, 
Arthur Vandenberg, a Republican, led the 
Senate in bipartisan foreign policy under a 
Democratic President, and Walter George, 
a Democrat, in recent years performed the 
same creditable chore under a Republican 
President. This is not to say, however, that 
our people are without a choice. One clear 
choice developed in 1956, between Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Stevenson. President Eisen- 
hower took the position that the testing and 
perfection of nuclear weapons of defense 
should continue until both Russia and Amer- 
ica were able to agree to a foolproof and en- 
forceable agreement to abandon them. Mr. 


Stevenson disagreed. He advocated unilateral’ 


abandonment of riuclear weapons testing by 
the United States. The good faith of neither 
‘was questioned. I believe this single issue 
played a tremendous part among the inde- 
pendent thinking citizens of our country 
in concluding to reelect Mr. Eisenhower. I 
believe the President was correct in his 


_and sometimes, bitter differences of of 
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stand on this problem, and I believe the Peo. 
ple were correct in supporting him. 
In 1957, our country undertook to nego. ; 
tiate an enforceable disarmament 
with Russia. Participating with us, as pan. 
ners were Canada, France, and Great 
and we were in complete agreement on oy 
views. The negotiations lasted for 6 : 
On the same basis that the President to. 
in 1956, our country and her allies agkeg 
the Soviet to agree with us to suspend ny. 
clear testing for an initial period of 2 
subject to further extension, provided 4) 
of us would also agree on establishing gy 
effective inspection system on the air and oy 
the ground, provided that production of fis. 
sionable material for weapons purpose! 
would cease and present stocks be 
and provided finally that a start would be 
made both on outer space missile contro 
and on reduction of armed forces. It seems | 
to me this was a fair and forthright pro. 
posal. But the Soviet objected, and we 
continue to grope for a solution. a 
Apparently, there are very great difficulties 
in creating a foolproof enforcibility of ny- 
clear disarmament agreements. Dr. Edward 
Teller, the father of the H-bomb, in Fo. 
eign Affairs for January says this: “We hay © 
most correctly emphasized that no disarma- 
ment scheme is acceptable unless the 
cation of it can be verified. Few things ate | 
impossible; but it may actually be impossible 
to verify disarmament in the Soviet Union, 
The game is strongly weighed against ws 
and the very rules are changing too fast, 
Two years ago, we attempted to insure the 
world against surprise attack by the (open | 
sky) principle. Today, we have to consider | 
this concept in the light of the Russian satel- 
lite and the Russian intercontinental mis | 
sile capability. The satellite has in a way 
implemented the idea of the open &ky; 
through this development, worldwide obser- 
vation has become an obvious possibility, 
On the other hand, the launching of a mas- 
sive attack by intercontinental ballistic mis 
siles requires very little visible preparation. 
Therefore, observation from the open skits 
will not accomplish the purpose of advanced 
warning.” ; 
Thus speaks one of the world’s most distin- 
guished nuclear scientists, in a field in 
his qualifications are preeminent. We 
gin to see that finding the proper means by 
which to assure unbroken compliance with 
agreements on nuclear disarmament encom- 
passes extreme difficulties. High sounding 
compacts for peace, no matter how enthi- 
siastically approved, mean nothing umles | 
they also provide for the means of imspéet- 
tion and control. Those means must be fully 
and clearly laid down and must be suscepl- 
ible to efficient enforcement. This seems 
me, as @ lay citizen, to be a perfectly is 
necessity. And it suggests one und / 
able reason why our Government is not rush 
ing headlong into a summit conference where 
a platitudinous disarmament proposal would 
produce more folly than peace. ee 
Our first task, in the President's words i? 
Congress on January 9, “is to insure 
safety through strength.” This is an #2) 
which all of us share. But, in achieving * 
and in maintaining it, there are 






























































Just a few days ago, the Senate approve 
supplemental defense appropriation Dh ® 
one and a quarter billion dollars. In! 

proving it, however, some Senators 
nounced it. One Democrat gave #8 
opinion that the bill’s inadequacies We" 
obvious. Anyway, nobody voted against ™ 
bill. The fact is, of course, that the AMS” 
ican people want, and are prepared to pay*™ 
whatever may be required to establish req 
site defensive military strength. Th 
doubt of that. Here, again, v° ae 


highly specialized, complex, ssion 
problem. It involves the best judgment)” 
experienced military personnel. It ce 
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includes the wisdom and the vision of our 
men of science. It rests, also, on men in 
industry and labor as to our productive capa- 
pilities. And in this republic of ours, the 
final recommendations to the Congress must 
come, constitutionally from the civilian 
jeadership of the executive branch, Falli- 
pility is a human trait. Any of us, or all of 
us, can be wrong. But I must say, as a lay 
Senator, that I have followed, and I intend 
to continue to follow the President’s mili- 

and defense recommendations. And I 
say also that that, in my view, is what the 
people of the Nation want us to do. 

Listen to the words of a great airman, 
Nathan F. Twining, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, speaking on February 3 to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

“Jt is my understanding that this com- 
mittee would like to have-my views on the 
military strength of the United States and 
its free world allies versus the Communist 
bloc nations—now, and in the future. 

“First. Let me say that I believe we have 
sufficient strength, in being, as we sit here 
today, to deter the Soviet from attacking us. 

“Second. If through some miscalculation 
of our military abilities the Soviet Union 
should be foolish enough to commit aggres- 
sion against the free world, I believe we 
have strong enough retaliatory forces to dev- 
astate Communist territory and win any war 
forced upon us.” . 

Those are reassuring words from the 
chairman of our Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I sometimes am afraid that we may be- 
come so preoccupied with military defenses 
that we will overlook the fact that nations 
can be—and have been—subjugated and de- 
stroyed by nonmilitary means. ‘There is con- 
siderable evidence at hand that the Soviet 
leaders are busily engaged in creating diver- 
sions to distract attention from their main 
goal, like the old sleight-of-hand artist who 
has you concentrate on his right hand while 
he pulls a rabbit out of the hat with his left. 
What better diversion could there be than to 
have a satellite in the skies—than to threaten 
free men with military might—while, one by 
one, free nations are picked off? That has 
been the sad history, over the years, of a 
number of once proud, and free, eastern 
European nations. 

For example, why is it today there are hun- 
dreds of Soviet students in Moscow study- 
ing the Hindi language? Why does the Uni- 
versity of Moscow enlist the Ambassador 
from Ceylon in teaching a relatively un- 
known dialect used only in Ceylon? In his 
state of the Union message, the President 
points to the Communist regimes as having 
begun to concentrate heavily on economic 
penetration, particularly of newly develop- 
ing countries, as a preliminary to political 
domination. This nonmilitary drive, if un- 
derestimated, could defeat the free world 
Tegardless of our military strength. 

The President asks for a strengthening of 
our mutual-security program. I believe this 
Program has been good for our country. It 
consists of aid to friendly countries, both 
military and economic, and the bulk of 
the latter is on a repayable loan basis with 
interest. Our assistance to Turkey, for ex- 
ample, has permitted that excellent coun- 
tty, living on the flank of the Soviet Union, 
to increase her defensive strength, and that, 
as I see it, has been good for the cause of 

On the other side of the world, 
We have helped the Republic of Vietnam. 
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believe the United States can under- 
underwrite the economic needs of 
~ Ido not believe that any coun- 
be able to play off Russian aid 
own. I do not believe we should 
Communist governments. 
t, in a background of such restrictions, I 
convinced our mutual-security program 
‘must be continued, as the President has 
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I repeat that the recommendations of the 


has laid down the guidelines and the goal. 
The broad gages of the path along which 
we must travel have been set for congres- 
sional deliberation and action. As Lincoln 
said, in his day, ““While some of us may dif- 
fer in political opinions, still we are all 
united in one feeling for the Union. We all 
believe in the maintenance of the Union.” 
We still do, we still will, in the years which 
lie ahead. 





Freemen Against Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ‘ 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Freemen Against Time, 
which I delivered at the National Mili- 
tary-Industrial Conference in Chicago, 
Ill., February 17, 1958. 

. There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FREEMEN AGAINST TIME 


(Address by Senator Henry M. Jackson 
before the National Military-Industrial 
Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., February 17, 1958) 


I am deeply honored by this opportunity to 
be with you this morning. 

This confernce meets at a time when the 
prestige of our country has been badly 
shaken. Sputnik called into doubt many 
time-honored assumptions about compara- 
tive American and Soviet scientific military 
strength. We lost a race for discovery which 
we should have won. 

For the past 6 months, we have been en- 
gaged in a great reexamination of our na- 
tional course and destiny. Fortunately, this 
reappraisal has for the most part been kept 
out of the partisan political arena. This is as 
it must be. In fact, no one party, and no one 
person, has had a monopoly of wisdom and 
foresight. 

The decisive question, furthermore, is not 
what we as a nation did or failed to do in the 
past. It is what we as a nation do, or fail 
to do, today and tomorrow. - 

If sputnik were only one isolated Soviet 
technical triumph interrupting a long and 
continuing series of American -victories, it 
would not have been too alarming. But sput- 
nik is not an isolated incident. It is part of 
a clearly discernable pattern—a pattern of 
ever-growing Soviet achievement in the sci- 
entific, technical, and military spheres. 

The harsh meaning of this pattern of grow- 
ing achievement is siniply this: 

If events proceed on their present course, 


dominant nation of the world, 
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I do not say this ts inevitable. But I say 
this will happen, as relentlessly as day fol~- 
iows night, unless present trends are cor- 
rected. 

These solemn words are not said lightly; 
they are said because I earnestly believe they 
accurately describe the prospect now before 
us. 
Let me try to explain why I believe this is 
so, and what I think we can and must do 
about it. 

The ingredients of national military power 
are well known. They are four in number— 
land, people, natural resources, and industrial 
capacity and technology. The Communist 
world now surpasses our Nation in 2, or 
possibly 3, of these categories. We are clearly 
ahead only in one. 

Land: The Communist land mass is four 
times as large as our own country. 

People: There are about 1 billion people in 
the Red empire, as against 175 million Amer- 
icans. 

Natural resources: The mineral wealth and 
raw materials within the Communist empire 
are probably more diversified and more 
abundant than our own. 

Industrial capacity and technology: Amer- 
ica now outstrips the Communist world in 
only one ingredient of military power—our 
superior industrial might. This has been our 
trump card in the struggle with the Soviets. 
Heretofore, cur industrial lead, and the su- 
perior weapons which this lead made possible, 
have canceled out the Communist advantage 
in land and people. 

Purthermore, our system of free world al- 
liances has combined with American indus- 
trial supremacy to help offset Communist 
superiority in land and people. The assets 
of the free world when thus joined have been 
greater than those of the Communist empire. 

Moscow knows what she must do to acquire 
preponderant power. Moscow Knows how 
the world balance of power can be tipped de- 
cisively against the United States. Moscow 
knows that if the Soviets can overtake us 
industrially and at the same time neutralize 
our allies, the Communist world will have 
preponderant military and political power as 
well. : 

As Mr. Khrushchev puts it: “We do not 
need a war to ensure the victory of social- 
ism. Peaceful competition itself is 
enough. * * * One cannot stop the course of 
history.” 

When I was visiting Russia in 1956 on be- 
half of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
we went to see the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Fair in Moscow. The first display to 
which our Communist guide took us was a 
large chart comparing Soviet‘ and American 
industrial production. The Soviet line of 
growth caught up and passed the United 
States line in the mid-1970’s. Our guide de- 
clared with confidence: “We will beat you 
industrially.” 

In my talks with ordinary Russians, they 
repeated the same point—they were making 
tremendous industrial progress, building new 
plants, constructing new hydroelectric proj- 
ects. They proudly showed us the site on 
the -Volga River near Stalingrad where a 
2,300,000-kilowatt dam is-being built. This 
dam will produce about 300,000 more kilo- 
watts than our own Grand Coulee Dam. The 
Soviets are known to be building other great 
dams, one of which will be twice the size of 
Grand Coulee. 

We Americans know we have the most pro- 
ductive economy of all history. It seems to 
most of us inconceivable that the Soviets can 
ever equal let alone surpass 1s, in science, 
technology, and industry. 

But is this really inconceivable? Before 
we can give a confident answer to this ques- 
tion, let us examine the record. 

Go back in history with me some 380 years. 
The year is 1923. Stalin has just announced 
the first 5-year plan. ‘The forced industrial- 
ization of the Soviet Union is started.. Half- 
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Way around the world stands the United 
States, the undisputed scientific and tech- 
nological leader of the world. Soviet pro- 
duction is but a tiny fraction of our own— 
their coal production less than 2 percent of 
ours; their petroleum output less than 10 
percent of ours; their steel production like- 
wise less than 10 percent; and their electric 
power output less than 5 percent of ours. 

Any person predicting in 1928 that, with- 
in a generation, the Soviets would be seri- 
ously challenging American industrial su- 
premacy would have been regarded as having 
a loose mind. 

But now we know what happened. Albeit 
at the cost of fearful sacrifices, Soviet in- 
dustrial production began to soar upward— 
at an ever-increasing rate. At the same 
time, the Russian rulers put overriding 
priority on training more and better scien- 
tists and engineers. A new elite was born 
in the so-called classless society—the com- 
munity of scientific researchers and tech- 
nical managers. 

Forced savings were imposed upon the 
groaning Russian people. The production of 
consumer goods was held to a trickle. Capi- 
tal goods and armaments began to be pro- 
duced in torrents. ‘ 

First in science and engineering, first in 
heavy industrial expansion, first in arma- 
ment production—this was the three-part 
formula which Stalin believed would bring 
his Communist empire eventual mastery of 
the world. 

After World War II a few Americans with 
unusual foresight raised storm warnings 
about -the coming challenge of Soviet science 
and technology... But their words went 
largely unheeded. In 1945, after all, we 
alone possessed the atomic bomb; we alone 
possessed an economy that had gone through 
the war unscathed. 

People talked about the American cen- 
tury—an era in which our country would 
play the same dominant role that was played 
by Great Britain in the 19th century. 

But such prophecies were not read by the 
Soviets. They were too busy—working. 
While we boasted of our destiny, the indexes 
of Soviet industrial output continued to soar 
upward at an annual rate roughly twice as 
great as our own. 

In 1949 came the first sledge-hammer blow 
to American prestige. The first Russian A- 
bomb was exploded—years ahead of the pre- 
dicted time. In 1953 another sledge-ham- 
mer blow fell—the first Russian H—bomb— 
only months behind ours. Then blow came 
upon blow. In 1955, we saw the first Rus- 
sian long-range jet bomber, once more ahead 
of schedule. In 1956 the Soviets tested bal- 
listic missiles with a longer range than ours. 
By 1957, they possessed operational IRBM’s, 
while we did not. And then came sputnik— 
with its portentous news of the powerful 
thrust of Soviet rockets. 

Now here is the truly sobering point: 
Russia still produces less than half as many 
goods as does our Nation. Yet despite this 
existing inferiority in overall production, the 
Soviets are ahead in the race for the ICBM; 
they beat us in the race for the first step 
into space; and they are swiftly closing the 
gap in those less important military areas 
where they still lag behind. 

How, despite our overall industrial lead, 
has Moscow managed to do so much? The 
answer is, of course, clear. The ruthless and 
single-minded Soviet dictatorship has chan- 
neled an enormous proportion of Russia’s re- 
sources directly and indirectly into the goods 
of war, and into building the factories and 
training the brains needed to produce these 
goods. 

Since the Korean armistice, an average of 
only about 11 percent of our gross national 
product has been spent for national se- 
curity; the comparable figure for the Soviets 
approaches 20 percent. During the past 5 
years, an average of only 18 percent of our 
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gross national income has been plowed back 
into capital formation; the corresponding 
figure for Russia has been about 35 percent. 

Today engineering degrees are being 
awarded in Russia at more than twice the 
rate in this country. In 1956, when I vis- 
ited a high school in Alma Ata in Soviet cen- 
tral Asia, I asked the principal what sub- 
jects he would emphasize that year. He re- 
plied: “Science training—in mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics—according to the 
decision of the 20th Communist Party Con- 
gress.” At the University of Moscow with 
21,000 students, 16,000 were enrolled in the 
sciences and only 5,000 in the humanities. 

‘Yes, it is true that the picture on Russian 
television screens is smaller and less bright 
than on our own. It is true that Ivan 
Ivanovitch, if he has an automobile at all, 
drives one which lags 10 years behind Amer- 
ican cars in design and performance. It is 
true that Russian housing is grossly sub- 
standard when compared to our own. 

But all our television sets, all our auto- 
mobiles, and all our fine homes will not long 
comfort us if we fall behind Russia in the 
competition for world military and political 
leadership. 

The past is prolog. We have no good rea- 
son to think that. the forward surge of So- 
viet science and technology will now sud- 
denly be slowed. On the contrary, all in- 
dications point the other way. For 30 years, 
the Soviets have patiently planted the seed 
corn of basic research. Only now is this 
effort really beginning to pay off in applied 
technology. 

Whereas in 1928 Soviet coal production 
was only 2 percent of ours, by 1957 it was 
about equal to ours. In 1928 their petro- 
leum output was only 10 percent of ours; by 
1957 it had grown to 26 percent. In 1928 
their steel production was less than 10 per- 
cent of ours; by 1957 it was up to 50 per- 
cent. In 1928 their electric power output 
was less than 5 percent of ours; by 1957 it 
had risen to 29 percent. 

Nor have we any reason to expect a re- 
versal of past Soviet emphasis on heavy in- 
dustry and arms production. In this re- 
spect the present Soviet leaders are no dif- 
ferent froni Stalin. The publicly stated 
goal of Mr. Khrushchev, is for the Soviet 
Union to overtake the United States indus- 
trially within 15 years. 

In fact, as Russia’s overall productivity 
increases, more and more goods will be 
available. Soviet leaders can thus meet the 
minimum demands of the civilian economy, 
and they can offer goods for export, without 
making real inroads into first-priority items. 

The military situation today is grave 
enough, but the true gravity of our prob- 
lem does not become apparent until we 
project into the future the present lines of 
Soviet and American industrial growth. 
Here is what such a projection shows: It 
shows an inexorable closing of the gap be- 
tween the total industrial output of our Na- 
tion—a closing in favor of the Soviets. 

This is not simply the projection I saw on 
the chart at the Moscow fair. Even our ob- 
jective American economists who follow So- 
viet developments look at the trend lines and 
they cannot avoid the conclusion that if 
present relative rates of growth continue— 
roughly 6 percent for Russia and 3 percent 
for us—some two decades hence Soviet gross 
industrial output will surpass ours. 

I might point out that actually over the 
last year our economy has not grown at all— 
it has in fact moved backward. 7 

A projection of the present trends also 
shows our defense expenditures, relative to 
those of the Soviet Union, smaller 
and smaller each year. It shows that, within 
the next decade, a continuation of current 
trends will give Moscow a and 
decisive military lead over the United States. 
This is strong medicine, I know.’ 


budget for the coming fiscal year by betwetl 
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Yet. nothing whatsoever guarantees that 
we can keep. indefinitely the p nent 
position in world affairs which has been oa 
in the first half of this century. All " 
is the story of great nations which had their 
day and cease to be. The laws of historicg, — 
growth and decline are still o 

World leadership is not an automatic Amer. 
ican right. We will earn it, or we will 
it. ’ 

Today, we risk losing it. ; 

The starting point for @ program of ng. 
tional renaissance must be found in hy. 
mility. We need less talking, and moredo. 
ing. We need fewer cold-war words, ang 
more cold-war acts. nobel 

Here is an example of what I mean: The. 
defense budget now before. the a 
Supposedly, the 1959 budget represents g 
bold, new response to sputnik, and to the 
overall challenge of Soviet imperialism, } 
has been described in such terms as “the 
first space-age budget.” Actually, however, 
our defense budget for the coming year dif. 
fers scarcely at all from that of last year, 
and the year before that. 

In 1957 actual defense expenditures wer 
$38.4 billion. In 1958 estimated expenditures 
were $38.9 billion. For 1959 estimated de. 
fense expenditures are $39.8 billion. 

The increase since sputnik is only $99 
million, and this is mainly for increases in 
pay and airports. What small increase there 
is for the missile program is fully offset by 
curtailment in other military hardware, 

Considering the increase in salary expendi- 
tures and the rise in prices, the proposed 
1959 budget actually means a reduction both 
in armed strength and procurement, - 

Something is clearly wrong: Either wedo 
not now have a crisis in national defense, or 
else we do not have a budget meeting that 
crisis head on. We cannot have it both 
ways; it is one or the other. 

I do not claim that a stepped-up defens | 
effort by itself will contain the Soviet threat, # 
It will not. We face a total threat—extend- 
ing over a worldwide military, political, 
economic, and cultural front. 

I do not claim that there is any single 
program which, if adopted by the adminis- 
tration and supported by the Congress, wil 
dramatically halt the relative decline o 
American power. There is no such sing 
program. The tide of Soviet power has been 
surging forward for 30 years; it will not be 
suddenly reversed in 30 weeks or 30 months 

I do not claim that Government action’ 
by itself sufficient.- It is not. We requir 
a truly. national response, enlisting the 
talents, the ideas, the energies, and the de 
votion of all Americans. es 4 

I will go further. Our grand objectiv 
must be no less than this: A total free-world 
answer to the total threat of the 
world. ones 

Here are the items which I believe mut 
make up the minimum of such a total pi 
gram for free-world survival. Lee 

First. We should increase our defen 




































$4 billion and 85 billion over and above ti 
budget now before the Congress. 

This is the least we should do to maintal 
the free-world deterrent to war. This # 
the minimum increase needed to stay allt 

The Strategic Air Command is the 0 
deterrent, retaliatory striking force we Ma" 
on hand. Yet the record contains ; 
sive and uncontradicted evidence t 
position in manned bombers is 
deficient. 
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To speed the crucial dispersal of our 
Strategic Air Command; 

To build as quickly as possible an early 
warning system against Soviet missiles; 

To hasten the production schedules of 
our IRBM’s and our ICBM’s; 

And to make a real start at building a 
retaliatory striking force of ballistic mis- 
sile submarines. . 

While the greatest threat we face is all-out 
Soviet attack, this isnot the most likely 
threat—today. Moscow probably prefers to 
inherit the world, if it cam rather than 
obliterate it. Our most likely immediate 
military danger is the limited Soviet thrust 
carefully calculated not to arouse this coun- 

to a showdown. 

This being the probable Soviet tactic, we 
require fast-hitting modern mobile forces 
to deter local wars and to keep them from 
getting out of hand. : 

We need to restore the strength of our 
Army to a minimum of 18 active divisions. 
This is necessary because we do not have 
a truly ready combat reserve. 

In addition we must make the Pentomic 
divisions really Pentomic, by speeding up the 
supply of modern equipment. And we must 
give the Reserve Forces program steady 
support. 

Second. We should make it a goal of na- 
tional policy to increase substantially the 
rate of our industrial growth and technolog- 
ical development. 

This is the only way we will get the addi- 


tional weapons we need to keep us free, the. 


economic tools we need to help keep our 


. allies free, and the consumer goods we need 


for our well-being. We can have all three if 
we work hard enough. 

Ours is a dynamic economy. —We have the 
precious gift of freedom. We have enjoyed 
more material abundance than any society 
ever known to history. It is plain nonsense 
to say that we have now reached the limit of 
the rate at which our economy can grow. 
The true limiting factors do not lie in our 
factories, on our farms, or in our industries. 
The true barriers lies in our minds and in our 
wills. 

Today, across the length and breadth of our 
land, hundreds of thousands of. skilled work- 
ers engaged in vital defense projects are los- 
ing their jobs. The cost of this unemploy- 
Ment can no. longer be measured purely in 
social and economic terms—in terms of fore- 
closures, interrupted careers, and bankrupt- 
cies, The cost must be measured in political 
and military terms as well. It is to me un- 
thinkable that we should now let our human 
and material resources remain idle—at a time 
when the factories of our adversaries are run- 
as full blast, 24 hours a day, and 7 days a 
week. 

Third. We should initiate a vast new do- 
mestic program to educate more and better 
trained talent to fit the mounting number 
of critical jobs. 

The discovery of a single scientific genius 
can contribute more to man’s prosperity than 
the discovery of some vast new body of iron 
ore. And likewise the discovery of one genius 
can now upset the military balance of power. 

Yet this country squanders much of its 
talent. About 200,000-able American high- 
school students who could profit by college 
do not even go to college. AS many as 100,000 
to 150,000 might have gone to college had 


/ adequate financial support been offered them. 


This is no time to quarrel over the respec-~ 
tive roles of Federal, State, and local authori- 
ties in meeting the education crisis. Those 
with responsibility at each level should do 
what they can best do to help. 

ver, new should not be 
limited to teachers on students in science 

e need more gifted, 
os y trained and experienced personnel in 

i fields, including diplomacy, and politics. 

T hope Congress will soon pass Senator 

HILL’s new bill; which I have joined in 
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cosponsoring. This bill would give the coun- 

try a constructive start on a strong program 

of scholarships and loans to students, aids to 

teacher training, help in improving vital 

teaching facilities, and encouragement to 
study. 

Fourth. We should promptly establish a 
National New Projects Laboratory under 
civilian direction, and responsible to the 
Office of the President. 

This is one way to immediately make better 
use of science for national progress and sur- 
vival, 

We have been staggering along with in- 
credibly inefficient arrangements for’ using 
science in the public interest. Efforts of sci- 
entists now engaged in the defense program 
are so fragmented and misdirected that we 
fail to concentrate on the problems basic to 
vital breakthroughs. 

Our best scientists have no one central 
place to go to exchange ideas about critical 
problems and to examine and test possible 
approaches to them. 

Today, brilliant men and women are lost to 
the national effort, because they see no place 
where they can devote their energies to the 
most significant questions. 

It is high time we provided them with 
such a place—a National Laboratory under 
civilian* leadership. The new Laboratory 
should be organized to lend support and 
assistance both to the operation presently 
directed by Dr. Killian and to the National 
Security Council. The Director of the new 
Laboratory should report to the President. 

Fifth. We should rivet the NATO alliance 
by rapidly implementing a full-scale pro- 
gram of scientific cooperation. 

Western Europe, standing by itself, cannot 
survive and flourish. And America, stand- 
ing by itself, cannot survive and flourish. 
But Western Europe and America joined 
together as they are in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization can face up to the 
Soviet Union. 

The time has come to make NATO far 
more than a military alliance. It should 
become a scientific, economic, and cultural 
alliance, as well. 

I beieve the people of the Atlantic com- 
munity will make the needed effort for sur- 
vival if their enthusiasms are engaged in 
great undertakings—if they feel they are 
building something—not simply defending 
something. 

Improving the state of science is such a 
common cause, if we will only make it so. 
Through better science free peoples can ad- 
vance not only their security but their pros- 
perity as well. 

Since 1956 I have served as Chairman of a 
Special NATO Parliamentary Conference 
Commitee on Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel. At the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference this fall, unanimous approval was 
given to our Committee’s program to im- 
prove the training and utilization of scien- 
tists and engineers in the Atlantic com- 
munity. I think our report was warmly re- 
ceived mainly because what we suggested 
would not only fortify the military potential 
of the alliance, but also would have enor- 
mous civilian benefits. 

I hope the key projects in our report will 
be speedily implemented by the NATO Coun- 
cil. } 

IT also hope this year will see notable prog- 
ress in lowering the barriers to exchange of 
information in the NATO community. It 


~is foolish and self-defeating to withhold from 


our friends what our Russian adversary al- 
ready knows, 

I am sure the American people are won- 
dering where this all leads—where will all- 
out competition with the Soviet adversary 
take us? Will we end up in bankruptcy or 
in disaster, they ask. 

In_answer.to that question, I want to say 
this: I. believe that if we outperform the 
Soviets, we will outlive them. If we respond 
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to the Soviet challenge-on all fronts—mili- 
tary, political, economic, and cultural—we 
will see a stronger and better America and 
a stronger and a better free world. We will 
accomplish things we would never accom- 
plish otherwise. We will have to cooperate 
with our allies on a scale far surpassing the 
past. 

I do not share the despair of some of our 
calamitymongers. On the contrary, our en- 
gagement in this competition can bring out 
the best in all of us and in our allies. What- 
ever our vocation or our calling, each of us 
has his work cut out for him. 

Maybe the Russians do not realize this, but 
forczing this competition upon us, as they 
are, they give us the historic chance to prove 
the advantages and power of freedom. 

Indeed, it is not impossible that Soviet 
leaders will destroy themselves. The Krem- 
lin confronts a dilemma. To accomplish and 
maintain industrial growth, Soviet masters 
must allow some independent thought. In 
particular they must have capable scientists 
and engineers. They must educate their 
people to think. Scientific education breeds 
the logical.and inquiring mind. But this in 
turn spreads doubt and uncertainty about 
Communist ideology and discipline. 

Moreover, technological effort can only be 
sustained if some freedom is given to those 
who carry forward the creative work. 

This is the Soviet dilemma: Soviet scien- 
tific and technological effort may sow the 
seeds of Communist political ferment. 

However, we cannot take too much com- 
fort from the prospect for internal diffi- 
culty in Russia. Dictators have a way of 
overcoming internal dissension by generating 
troubles abroad. 

In conclusion, let me say this: We know 
there are dangers ahead. But beyond the 
great dangers lies great opportunity—on 
earth, and in space. 

In the words of Theodore Roosevelt—whose 
100th anniversary we honor this year: “We 
see, across the dangers, the great future 
* * * and we rejoice as a giant refreshed, as 
a strong man, girt for the race. * * * The 
greatest victories are yet to be won, the 
greatest deeds yet to be done. * * * There 
are in store for our people, and for the causes 
we uphold, grander triumphs than have ever 
yet been scored.” 





Medical Research as a Means of 
Prolonging Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in Life magazine during the 
month of February a statement. over the 
signature of Mrs. Mary Woodard Lasker 
which is ‘most timely, since we of the 
Appropriations Committee and of the 
Senate itself will soon be giving consid- 
eration and study to the appropriations 
needed for continuing the ‘research in 
the health field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Because I Vatve Human Lire 

Although it is customary to label the 20th 
century as the age of the atom, I like to 
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think of our time of living as the age of 
humanity. 

Already the tremendous strides being 
made in medical research point the way to 
a happier, healthier time which is certain to 
bring impressive victories over the main kill- 
ers of our people: cancer, arteriosclerosis of 
the heart and brain; the crippling neuro- 
logical diseases such as cerebral palsy, arthri- 
tis, and blindness. 

Life has made outstanding contributions, 
not only in reporting the progress of medi- 
cal research, but in clearly relating these new 
gains to the lives of every one of us. 

The Salk vaccine, use of tranquilizing 
drugs in mental illness, the various aspects 
of psychiatry—these are just a few of the 
vital areas of medical research which life 


has made clear, understandable, and there- 


fore increasingly hopeful. 

Because I value human life, I hope life 
will continue to alert people to what some- 
one has called the gift of life. During the 
past 10 years alone our life expectancy has 
been increased by 6 years. The prime of our 
lives has begun to be, and can be even more 
prolonged through medical res@arch—and 
this should be America’s great challenge: 
through intensified medical research we can 
add years of richer life to the peoples of the 
world. 

But it is only through knowledge and un- 
derstanding that we can hope for more ac- 
tion, greater support from Government and 
private sources so urgently needed in the 
continuing struggle for victory over man- 
Kind’s major killing and crippling diseases. 

Mary WooparpD LASKER. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, February 16, the good people of 
Lithuania celebrated the 40th anniver- 
sary of their independence, and it was 
my privilege to participate in this cele- 
bration by addressing the Detroit Lithu- 
anian organization at Detroit, Mich., on 
this outstanding occasion. In tribute 
to this splendid group, I ask unanimous 
consent to have my remarks printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed.in the 
Recorp, as follows: ‘ 

FoORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 

INDEPENDENCE 
(Statement by Senator CHARLEs E. Porter, of 
Michigan) 

At a time when the cries of the Baltic satel- 
lite nations are muffied by the thickness of 
the Iron Curtain, the United States has not 
lessened its sympathy for these enslaved 
peoples. Our sympathy and friendship goes 
unstintingly to the good people of Lithuania. 

Peace can never be complete on this planet 
until all countries are free. - A free nation, as 
we know, has only one definition: It is a 
nation where the people are governed by the 
representatives whom they elect, a nation 
where government serves the will.of the peo- 
ple, rather than one where people are en- 
slaved by government. 

On the Lithuanian national day, which 
occurs so closely to the birthday of the great 
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American, Abraham Lincoln, whose Hfe was 
devoted to freedom, let me repeat my heart- 
felt assurance that the free world has not 
forgotten Lithuania. 

To those who fear that the recent Soviet 
firsts in the scientific field will wipe the 
blood from the slate of communism—to those 
who expect the free world to forget the 
Lithuanians, Latvians, the Estonians, the 
Hungarians, the Poles, and all the other 
great peoples left without proper representa- 
tion in our ever-narrowing world—let me say 
that the free world has not forgotten. The 
United States has not forgotten. The State 
of Michigan, which knows so many men and 
women of your racial stock as its finest. citi- 
zens, has not forgotten. And as your United 
States Senator, I have not forgotten. 

We well know the reputation of the Soviet 
communistic state for swallowing independ- 
ent nations and we stand firm in our faith 
that one day those states shall be free. The 
gross distended belly of the Soviet land 
mass, armored by the thick iron curtain, will 
not and cannot cover the tragic shape of 
what lies inside. 

Lithuania has given much to the United 
States—but most of all, it has set an example 
of strength and courage. 7 

The courage to withstand religious politi- 
cal, and national oppression, a desire to rise 
above the economic conditions of your home- 
land, these things brought you to the shores 
of America. Like other peoples who came 
here, you left a country you loved and knew 
to comé to a strange land. Why? Because 
the strange land held out to you the one ele- 
ment most important to man—freedom. 
And because it held out to you economic op- 
portunity, hope for a tomorrow in which 
things would be better for you and your sons 
and daughters. 

And you have made the new land home. 

Large groups of Lithuanians came to 
Pennsylvania and New England as early as 
1868. In 1874, they came again. Until the 
turn of the century, more than a quarter 
of a million Lithuanians came to America, 
and between that time and 1514 another 
quarter of a million of your countrymen 
came to Baltimore, greater New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New England, Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Kansas, Montana, Colorado, 
Washington, and to our own State of 
Michigan. 

At first, Lithuanians, like the rest of us, 
were preoccupied with physical work. They 
used their bodies and their hands to conquer 
this land. Then, in the tradition of America, 
greater opportunities presented themselves 
and Lithuanians moved into other work. 
You produced leaders in the arts, education, 
business, sports. But most-of all you became 
good citizens, good citizens of.a free country. 

None of us, no matter how far we come, 
can forget the yesterdays of our race. You 
did not forget the land where you and your 
fathers and your grandfathers were born 
* * *,. And that is why we are gathered 
here today. . 

Now, in these very brief remarks, I should 
like to leave with you one important 
thought: 

You and your forefathers came to a unique 
and dynamic land. You came to a nation 
that differentiates between political and 
economic power, a nation which separates 
church and state, a nation which broadly 
balances the powers within our constitu- 
tional form of government. In short, you 
came to a free and democratic land. Ladies 
and gentlemen, each of us, as an individual, 
has the responsibility of keeping it that way. 
At times you may think that we work slowly 
in Washington, or that your State and city 
legislatures dawdle. But this is the demo- 
cratic way, and it is the way of freedom. 

Tyrants. and dictators cari order swift ac- 
tion. They each order men to swiftly dis- 
appear by carloads into concentration camps 
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and prisons and Siberias. We do not want 
that swiftness here. 

It is for us, the people, to make our Goy. 
ernment aware of what we want. Let us 
tell our city councils, our State administra. 
tions, and our Federal Government, what 
we expect of them—and what we require 
of our representatives. This is the way t 
make freedom work. And this is your task, 
as free citizens. 

And in doing so, we are expressing the deep. 
est wishes of our deepest roots. We are 
paving the way for those of our blood who 
for the time being are held under the 
of the aggressor. As we make the repubii. 
can form of government flourish with in. 
creasing vigor, their hopes and faith cannot 
help but grow brighter. 

On this 40th anniversary of a great event 
in Lithuanian history, let us redidicate our. 
selves to the principles which Americans and 
Lithuanians hoid dear—the principles of 
brotherhood which in the end must guide 
all of us to freedom. 





International Conspiracy of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
by John S. Gleason, Jr., national com- 
mander, the American Legion, at the 
Annual Law and Order Dinner of Chi- 
cago Police Post No. 207. Mr. Gleason 
outlines in a concise manner the con- 
tinued necessity of being alert to the 
international, criminal conspiracy of 
communism. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 

An Appress sy JOHN S. GLEASON, &, 

NATIONAL COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN 

LEGION 


I know that every national commander of 
the American Legion who was privileged # 
attend this annual dinner of Chicago Police 
Post No. 207 considers this occasion one of 
the highlights of his term in office. And 
well he might. But I claim an even greater 
distinction tonight on the grounds of pér- 
sonal privilege. 

This is not only one of the most impor 
tant and historic events in our Legion yeal. 
It is a milestone in my life. 

I’ve been privileged to know you members 










service for God and country. 4 
Thus, tonight, I have become far mote 
than a part of a wonderful tradition, and 
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Chicago Police Post 207 has carried out 
each of these programs with equal success. 
Thus it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to select one of these activities with cer- 
tainty that it commands your special inter- 
est and effort. 

Iam certain, however, that no group of 
Legionnaires and no group of Americans is 
more concerned with the welfare, safety and 
security of our Nation and all of our people 
than you. 

Because your very lives are dedicated to 
the protection of the person and property of 
your fellow citizens, you realize more than 
most Americans how our welfare and se- 
curity, individually and as a Nation, can be 
compromised by carelessness and crime. 

Today the greatest danger we face is the 
international, criminal conspiracy of com- 
munism, and the threatening indifference of 
our citizens to this seditious evil. 

In assuming that the recent decline in 
membership of the Communist Party in the 
United States means a decline in the sub- 
versive strength and dedication of commu- 
nism, these citizens misread the signs of the 
times. They do themselves and our Na- 
tion a disservice if they interpret the sus- 
pension of publication of the Daily Worker 
as further proof of the failing appeal and 
danger of communism in America. 

Numbers are important to the Communist 
Party, of course. More important by far, 
however, is the allegiance of all Communists 
to Moscow. And here in America that alle- 
giance has been strengthened and made 
more binding even as the United States 
Communist Party has declined in member- 
ship. 
It the party numbers only 10,000 members 
in this country today, these traitors are the 
hard-core, fanatical agents of the Kremlin 
in our midst. They are the frontline shock 
troops in America of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. Behind them is mobil- 
ized an army of 100,000 or more fellow 
travelers and Red sympathizers ready to sell 
their souls and their country into slavery. 

You know, and our fellow citizens should 
never forget that throughout recorded his- 
tory all violent political and economic revo- 
lutions have been accomplished by approxi- 
mately 10 percent of a nation’s population. 
Realizing this, we must recognize that the 
members and allies of the Communist Party 
in the United States need not outnumber 
and outvote us before they can control the 
teins of Government in this country. 

They now dominate the lives and the gov- 
ernment of nearly 40 percent of the people 
of the world. Yet, in the 110 years since the 
Communist Manifesto was written, the Com- 
munist Party has never won power in any 
country by the free vote of a majority of the 
people. 

Surprising as this may seem, even more 
startling is the fact that when the Soviet 
Communist Party seized power in Russia it 
had fewer members than the Communist 
Party in the United States a decade ago. 

This tragic pattern has revealed itself in 
other countries now controlled or seriously 
undermined by communism. 

For example, the lives of nearly half a bil- 
lion people are ruthlessly controlled by the 
Communist Party in Red China. The par- 
ogre membership there is 6 million 

man e ri 
only 10,000. y years ago it rumbered 

In Italy, the Communist Party now nuni- 

more than 2 million members, but its 


Hoa once dwindled to only 15,000 mem- 


These 
cism, 
mination of communism. The fate of these 
nations, of Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
and other countries behind 
re Curtain should dispel forever any 
~~ Sense of complacency about the dan- 


figures reveal the zeal, the fanati- 


the unswerving dedication and deter- | 
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ger of the Communist conspiracy in this 
country. 

It won't, unfortunately, as long as some 
of our citizens choose to place their own in- 
terpretation on such developments as the 
death of the Daily Worker. They see in this 
fact additional evidence that the Commu- 
nist Party in America is financially bankrupt 
as well as numerically impotent. 

The party could be broke, although I’m 
certain that this is not the case. In any 
event, however, the Daily Worker did not 
cease publication for financial reasons. 
There is one explanation and one explana- 
tion only for its end. 

That reason is expediency. And, in this 
instance, expediency means a difference of 
opinion as to, the role of the Communist 
Party in the United States. 

John W. Gates, former editor of the Daily 
Worker, resigned from both the paper and 
the party on January 6 of this year, just 3 
days before the paper folded. His official 
reason being that he felt the Communist 
Party has ceased to be an effective force. 

Still a believer in communism, Gates dif- 
fered with William Z. Foster, Eugene Dennis, 
and the other acknowledged leaders of the 
Communist Party in the United States on 
the fundamental issue of whether the party 
in this country should be independent or a 
tool of Moscow. He favored an independent 
course. “His resignation demonstrates in a 
rather dramatic fashion that the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States has reaffirmed 
and reinforced its pledge of allegiance to the 
Kremlin. 4 

We should keep this in mind, just as we 
should remember that although the Daily 
Worker has folded, the so-called Sunday 
edition of the Communist Party in the 
United States, the Worker, continues in an 
expanded form. 

Thus the faithful party members have not 
been cut off from Moscow. They haven't 
been forced to think and act for themselves. 
They are still told what line to follow and 
what lie to preach by the Kremlin. 

Currently they’re pushing the latest, 1958 
model of disarmament and summit talk 
propaganda. At the same time, of course, 
they are exploiting and endeavoring to ex- 
pand those Supreme Court decisions which 
promise immunity or relief from Smith Act 
and other espionage-law prosecutions. 

If we are to judge by the record, they are 
making progress on both fronts. 

Diplomatically, the United States is faced 
with mounting pressure from our NATO 
allies to agree to summit talks on Moscow’s 
terms. Disarmament, nuclear neutrality, 
and other catch slogans are being orbited 
into space over Europe at a rate to make 
satellite scientists green with envy. 

At home our Government has been com- 
pelled to drop prosecution of key Commu- 
nists and Red sympathizers rather than open 
up vital files to these traitors. 

It is possible, in my opinion, to maintain, 
indeed to insist upon a respect for the dig- 
nity of the Supreme Court and for the per- 
sonal loyalty and integrity of its Justices 
while being critical of certain Court deci- 
sions. It is in this vein that the American 
Legion has suggested that the decision of 
the Supreme Court on the Jenks case, for 
example; adversely affects our ability as a 
nation to protect. ourselves from sedition 
and subversion. 

We have so stated by resolution of our 
1957 national convention in Atlantic City. 
At the same time, however, this resolution 
also called on every Legionnaire to inform 
and interest himself in our fight against 
communism. 

Such an appeal might seem entirely un- 
necessary to you members of Chicago Police 
Post, No. 207. I am confident that it will 
serve only as a reminder to all of our mem- 
bers of their citizenship responsibilities. But 
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to many Americans it might well be a warn- 
ing of a grave defeat in our national char- 
acter. 

And that defect is an unwillingness of too 
many of our citizens to participate in the 
rough and tumble of politics, shouldering 
the burdens of.citizenship and not minding 
it too much if we get hit with a little mud 
in the process or suffer some inconvenience. 

Judge Harold R. Medina, who presided at 
the 1949 trial of the Communist leaders in 
this country, charged with conspiracy to 
teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force and vio- 
lence, put it this way. 

Speaking in New York City not too long 
ago he said: 

“One of the troubles with this great coun- 
try of ours is that too many of us have ab- 
dicated to the self-seekers and those with 
particular axes to grind. We can preserve our 
heritage of freedom only if we will fight for 
it down in the arena where there is a chance 
of getting hurt.” 

Then he concluded, as will I, with this 
shocking, almost unbelievable story. 

“In 1949,” he said, ‘on the trial of the 
Communist leaders, charged with conspiracy 
to teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force and vio- 
lence, we started off with a challenge to 
the entire panel of jurors, based upon the 
claim that Negroes, housewives, and working 
people had been systematically excluded from 
the jury list. I did not at first realize that 
this was funneled into three of the most im- 
portant of the lines of Communist propa- 
ganda. 

“Anyway, it soon developed that there had 
been no such exclusion and I overruled the 
challenge. So we began to pick the jury with 
about 400 talesmen in the courtroom. 


“As I thought the case might take 6 weeks 
or 2 months to try, never dreaming that it 
could last from March into October, I sug- 
gested that we first dispose of the claims of 
aH those who wished to be excused. 


“The result was that every single business- 
man or executive begged off. I was posi- 
tively ashamed. Even in a case where our 
whole future might be at stake, for all they 
knew, not a single one of these substantial 
businessmen were willing to make the 
sacrifice. 


“The result was that we had a jury com- 
posed of the very persons who were claimed 
to have been excluded: Three Negroes, in- 
cluding a Negro woman as the foreman, a 
number of housewives, and working people. 

“My friends,” Judge Medina concluded, 
“this is not a healthy sign.” 

The American Legion agrees. Further, we 
submit that it is just such indifference as 
this which can multiply to geometric propor- 
tions the power and danger of a so-called 
handful of Communists in this country. 

The Communist conspiracy in America 
needs no help from us to endanger our secur- 
ity and survival. It is already a real and 
present danger that nourishes itself and 
grows on indifference and complacency. 

It is up to you and me, to the American 
Legion, and to other patriotic Americans, to 
keep our fellow citizens alert to the insidious, 
destructive evil in our midst. 

There has come down to us through the 
years the warning that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 

I can think of a no more fitting note on 
which to conclude than the full text of this 
statement by John Curran. 

He said, “It is the common fate of the 
indolent to see their rights become a prey 
to the active. The condition upon which 
God hath given liberty to man is eternal vig- 
ilance; which condition if he break, servitude 
is at once the consequence of his crime and 
the punishment of his guilt.” 

Thank you for welcoming me home tonight. 
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Commemoration of Birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered while in Minnesota 
during the week of Lincoln’s Birthday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE THIRD DIMENSION 


As we commemorate the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln today, we do homage to one of 
the truly great leaders in world history who 
measured his deeds in terms of the people he 
served rather than in terms of vainglory for 
himself or in the accumulation of material 
gains for himself. 

He spoke eloquently in terms of human 
dignity, basic human rights, and of freedom 
through a united nation. Today we are still 
faced with the problems which Lincoln 
found to be difficult and explosive. However, 
during recent months, a third dimension to 
our problems has been added in the form of 
the satellites. 

The launching of sputnik and Explorer 
has had a profound effect upon the entire 
world in terms of psychology, disarmament, 
defense programs, the world economy, and 
our approach to leadership. 

For the United States, it means that we 
cannot shape either domestic policy or for- 
eign policy without thinking in terms of our 
program to conquer and explore outer space. 

Although the launching of the Russian 
satellite was damaging to our prestige as a 
nation, it now appears that we have also de- 
rived benefits from that event. 

It has forced us to take a searching and 
critical look at our own defense programs. 
It has inspired us to evaluate our needs in 
the fields of scientific education and train- 
ing. It has hastened the establishment of 
programs designed to bring order into our 
programs for missiles, satellites, and explo- 
ration of outer space. 

The difficult task before us now is to build 
our future on the basis of a sound domestic 
policy, a wise foreign policy, and a realistic 
policy concerning the mysteries of outer 
space. 

It is a tribute to our people and to the 
present administration that the United 
States did not panic and that there was calm 
in a moment of crisis. There were some, of 
course, who jumped in immediately to take 
whatever political advantage they could find. 
There will always be a few who will use this 
unreasoned approach. 

We have now sent up our own satellite 
and have demonstrated to the world that we 
@re very much in the forefront when it comes 
to the new weapons and objects of war and 
exploration of space. 

Our task now is to continue our develop- 
ment and take the initiative back from the 
Russians. It is important that the United 
States take a firm position of leadership and 
accomplishment in such events as—plat- 
forms in outer space, human travel to the 
moon, adequate defense mechanisms against 
missiles. It is extremely important because 
by so doing we can make our beachheads 
upon the basis of exploration of space for 
peace rather than for war and destruction of 
mankind, 
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Before we can fully develop our space pro- 
grams, we must maintain a strong domestic 
economy and follow a realistic and success- 
ful foreign policy. 

DOMESTIC POLICY 
At the moment, we find ourselves in a 


slight downturn economically, which has de- 


veloped increased unemployment. Right 
here I should like to point out that already 
we have some political leaders who are at- 
tempting to take advantage of someone else’s 
misfortune. We can hear the familiar cries 
of doom, gloom, depression, etc. 

These people will be quieted later in the 
year when our economy takes another up- 
turn. In the meantime, everything possible 
should be done by the communities, the 
States, and the Federal Government in those 
cases where widespread unemployment has 
become a fact. 

At the same time, let us not forget the 
general economic prosperity which our peo- 
ple enjoy today. I do not intend to gloss 
over the weak spots in our economy. But 
by the same token, I do not want political 
demagogs to bring out the tar and brush of 
depression without reviewing these facts. 

Today—after 5 years of a Republican ad- 
ministration—more people own their own 
homes than ever before. Nearly 30 million 
American families enjoy this factor of own- 
ership. Business has spent an alltifhe high 
of over $152 billion in new plant and equip- 
ment compared to $123 billion in the pre- 
ceding 4 years. The gross national product 
rose to an alltime recorg of over $439 billion 
in 1957. 

Personal income in the third quarter of 
1957 jumped almost $4 billion to an annual 
rate of $346.5 billion—another record. Last 
year, an average of 65 million of our people 
were gainfully employed, an increase of 3,- 
700,000 in only 4 years. During the same 4 
years, unemployment averaged less than 4 
percent of the entire civilian labor force. 
The average weekly earnings of factory pro- 
duction workers in the United States are at 
a record high. The average weekly pay is 
$83.20. In 1952 the average weekly pay was 
$69.63. 

Trade unions have the largest membership 
in history—a total of 18,477,190. Less time 
has been lost by strikes. The Labor Deyart- 
ment announced on December 9, 1957, that 
on the basis of 10 months’ records in 1957 
the level of strike idleness was almost 6 mil- 
lion fewer man-days than in any year since 
1947. It is the lowest level of strike-caused 
idleness in at least a decade. The minimum 
wage has been expanded so that today an 
estimated 24 million American workers are 
presently covered by the wage law. 

These are facts which must be remem- 
bered as we analyze our domestic economy 
today. It points to the fact that we can 
approach our economic problems from a 
standpoint of strength and not weakness. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


One of the keys to a continued prosperity 
in America is a strong and vital small-busi- 
ness economy. Much of our economic 
strength depends upon the status of the 
merchants on the main streets of our towns 
and communities. 

I have outlined to the Congress what I 
think to be a realistic and necessary course 
of action for small business. This program 
includes: 

1. Inclusion of small business in the pro- 
duction of the necessary for our missile 
program. This would implement the already 
established policy of awarding to small busi- 
es 2 ea ee 
tracts. 

2. Legislation to establish the Small Bust- 
ness Administration as a permanent agency. 
This must be done if the agency is to enjoy 
full success in its program during the com- 
ing years. The Minneapolis regional office 
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has approved loans totaling $9,109,390 from i] 
1953 to December 31, 1957. 

3. The elimination of: unnecessary Gow ® 
ernment competition with private business, 

4. Vigorous enforcement of the antitrust — 
laws without fear or favor. The present aq. 
ministration has enjoyed an excellent recorg 
in this field by both the Department of Jus. 
tice and the Federal Trade Commission. 

5. Tax adjustments for small firms. [ 
have recently cosponsored a comprehensive 
bill which calls for this type of action. 

6. Constant review and study of merger — 
activity to prevent the buildup of monopoly 
practices which destroy competition and the 
basis of our free-enterprise system. 

These and other measures which I have 
proposed and upon which I have introduced 
legislation will help to preserve the type of 
free competition and growth of the small- 
business firm and which will promote a cli- 
mate in which these firms can prosper and 
progress. 





AGRICULTURE 


Closely related to the prosperity of our 
rural towns and communities is the’prosper- 
ity of the farmers. It is here that we seea 
genuine weak spot in our present-day econ- 
omy. It is here that we face one of our 
greatest challenges. History has demon- 
strated that if we neglect the income of the 
farmer—the income of business and labor 
will be adversely affected. : 

Today agriculture does not enjoy a ful] 
partnership share in prosperity with busi- 
ness and labor. The farmer is caught ina 
vicious cost-price squeeze. No one denies 
this. It is freely admitted. However, the 
debate still rages over what remedies should 
be employed. 

Unfortunately, the issue of price supports 
has continued to keep the spotlight of pub- 
lic attention when, in fact, there are many 
programs which should be widely publicized 
for what they can do to boost agriculture, 
These are programs upon which there is 
wide agreement. 

Before I leave the issue of price supports, 
let me reiterate my position that I will not 
and cannot condone a reduction in price 
supports at a time when the farmers costs 
are rising and when his income is not keep>__ 
ing up with these costs. It is not just or 
logical for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
lower dairy supports at a time when the 
farmer is trying to work himself out of dairy 
surpluses. I might add at this point that 
he is succeeding in this endeavor. I intend 
to oppose any lowering of supports until 
such time as the farmer receives his full 
parity through the sale of-his products in 
a free market. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


Now let us look at the areas where there 
can be wide agreement in solving some of our 
agriculture problems. Let me name a few. 
There is little or no disagreement today t 
the extension of Public Law 480, which seeks — 
to reduce surplus commodities through the — 
channels of trade, barter, and relief. Most — 
people agree that the conservation part of 
the soil bank should be extended. There is 
no argument over the need for im 
and sear research into new uses j 
agriculture, products and new markets. The 
goal of all of these measures is a more 
perous agriculture in tune with our —— 


prosperity. 





















PUBLIC LAW 4860 


Let us examine these areas of agreem 
more carefully. I Public La 
480 and have introduced a bill for its exten- 
ston because it places American surplus t 
preadiecreeecctientary obec rons eBay 

become an effective nm : 
foreign-aid. epadauantcailk tadhaeee it pla 
our surpluses in a position to play a vital 
in our destiny as a world leader for the ¢ 
of freedom and decency. Under the p 
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gions of this law up to September of 1957 the 
United States had actually shipped 10,800,000 
pounds of butter and butter oil, valued at 
$4, , in trade with other nations. We 
nave shipped over 14 million pounds of pow- 
milk, at a value of nearly $2 million. 
We have shipped 183,638,000 pounds of lard, 
at a value of over $23 million. This helps to 
explain why the price of pork has held more 
firm than in past years. We have also dis- 
of cottonseed oil, powdered milk, and 
uts for oil under the barter provision of 
Public Law 480. In the area of international 
donations we have shipped out over 325,400,- 
000 pounds of butter and butter oil in an 
amount of over $225,500,000. Over 1 billion 
pounds of powdered milk, in the amount of 
220,400,000, has been disposed of through 
the donation provision. In addition, we have 
donated 71,400,000 pounds of cottonseed oil, 
valued at over $17 million. This record dem- 
onstrates surplus products are being disposed 
of to the benefit of American agriculture and 
to the benefit of those who have received 
these products. 

Public Law 480 is the type of program 
which permits this Nation to use its sur- 
pluses in three ways: (1) As an export com- 
modity; (2) as a humane program for the 
relief of hunger; and (3) as a defense asset. 

In Spain we took monetary earnings from 
our grain exports and used them to pay for 
airbase construction. We have taken pre- 
fabricated housing and labor from Finland to 
bolster our NATO allies in return for grain 
shipments. : 

It is a program which is winning friends 
for the United States through a benevolent 
approach. It is more effective than all of 
the armaments we could parade before hun- 
gry people in a troubled world. I ask your 
support for the efforts of myself and others 
in both political parties who call for ‘its 
extension. 


rr 8 , 
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SOIL BANK 


The conservation reserve section of the 
soil bank is designed not only to reduce sur- 
pluses, but also to reforestate our land. 
This type of reforestation and conservation 
program has met with enthusiastic support 
and the extension of this part of the soil 
bank should receive bipartisan support in 
the Congress. 


RESEARCH—THE KEY TO PROSPERITY 


There is a crying need today for the most 
concentrated research program into new uses 
and markets for agricultural products that 
this Nation has ever seen. 

On March 31, 1956, I cosponsored 8. 3503, 
Which is designed to provide scientific study 
and research programs for the purpose of 
| developing increased and additional indus- 
trial uses of agricultural products. Through 
research we can develop these new uses and 
cut down our surpluses, 

We can and we must inspire research to 
increase the industrial uses of agricultural 
Products, and, thus, increase the income of 
agriculture. We have the facilities. We 
_ both public and private laboratories. 

e have our land-grant colleges, universi-. 
a and the extension services. They 

Ould be utilized night and day to develop 
new uses for our products. We have already 
developed synthetics from ofl and coal. But 

are resources which can and will be 
depleted over the years ahead. 

But the productive capacity and output of 
America’s farmland is increasing—not de- 
Senear af ses alone dictates action into 
goo : eaching research 
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activity during 1956. During the same pe- 
riod, agriculture research totaled about $375 
million. 

If anyone doubts the value of research, con- 
sider the following programs involving live- 
stock. I can recall in 1946 the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico and Texas. 
This outbreak threatened the entire live- 
stock industry in the United States. 

Shortly after I came to the Senate in 1947 
I was asked to serve as a special subcommit- 
tee chairman to go to Mexico and investigate 
the spread of disease and to propose a solu- 
tion. At the time I reached Mexico, the 
United States was engaged in slaughtering 
the cattle and oxen of the Mexican farmers. 
I saw the resentment which was spreading in 
the minds and hearts of the Mexican people. 
I immediately proposed the development of a 
vaccine and the inauguration of an inocula- 
tion program. 

There were those who scoffed at this sug- 
gestion. However, with the cooperation of 
the Department of Agriculture, we were able 
to develop the vaccine, inoculation became a 
common practice, and today the threat of 
foot-and-mouth disease has been: erased. 
This is a striking example of how a little 
money spent in research can save millions of 
dollars and thereby protect the prosperity of 
the farmer. 

Later, I introduced legislation providing 
for an extensive research laboratory for ani- 
mal diseases in the United States. : Today the 
Plum Island Research Laboratory in New 
York under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stands as a monument to 
what scientific research can accomplish. 

Right now the agricultural research 
laboratory at Ames, Iowa, is under construc- 
tion. When this laboratory is completed, we 
will have another great research develop- 
ment. 

ACTION NEEDED NOW 

I have already called to your attention the 
bills now before Congress which would estab- 
lish the machinery to utilize surplus crops. 
These bills are sponsored by Democrats and 
Republicans alike. These bills, if passed, 
would unshackle the agriculture economy 
and take it off dead center. It would lead to 
unrestricted planting, the curtailment of 
cohtrols, and would allow the market to re- 
flect the strength of the national economy 
for agriculture as it does for steel and its by- 
products. Why will not the Congress or its 
committees act? Why does the Agriculture 
Department concern itself more with the 
issue of price supports than with progressive 
research action to develop a new prosperity 
for agriculture? These are the questions 
which must be answered in the near future 
if agriculture is to grow and prosper. 

If we'do not solve the dilemma entailed 
in increased production and a shrinking use 
of products produced in the near future— 
we may awaken in the next quarter of a 
century to find that we will have a completely 

te type of farm and the destruction 
of the family farm and free ownership of our 
agricultural land. We have already lost too 
much time arguing over the issues of sup- 
port factors rather than addressing our efforts 
to the broad phase of technical development 
of new uses for our production. Today we 
have acres of land producing 100 bushels 
of corn. Our fathers would have been grate- 
ful if they could have harvested half of that 
amount per acre. Can we be so blind to the 
need of matching this increased pfoduction 
with new and vital uses for these products? 


NEW CHAPTERS MUST BE WRITTEN 


There are. new chapters to be written in 
agriculture which .ehallenge the imagination 
and ingenuity of all of us. It is-utterly in- 
conceivable that we can project a satellite 
into outer space and have it circle the earth 
in regular orbit every 100 minutes—-and still 
not be able to discover a way to put food and 
fiber to new uses. 











As I see it—research should be made the 
key to open the door to new and exciting 
frontiers in agriculture. Such a program is 
not installed overnight. I am talking about 
a program which must begin today and con- 
tinue so long as we have an agricultural 
economy. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A STRATEGIC STOCKPILE OF 
SURPLUS PRODUCTS 


Rural America is still the formulation for 
future prosperity in this Nation. We have 
a clear choice. Reject progress in the de- 
velopment of programs for agriculture which 
will amount to the destruction of a free 
agricultural economy—or take immediate 
action to open-.up new horizons and fron- 
tiers through a far-reaching program of new 
uses of farm products. 

This is a monumental task which demands 
the cooperative spirit of all concerned. We 
must strip ourselves of prejudices, partisan 
politics, shortsightedness, and the willing- 
ness to let the other fellow worry about the 
problems of the American farmer. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


We have enjoyed during the past 5 years 
a period of history when the United States 
has not been involved in armed conflict 
with any nation. However, at the same 
time we have been in a cold-war struggle 
with Russia. This struggle will continue 
indefinitely. The satellites have projected 
us into a new phase of this battle, and it is 
in the field of foreign policy where the new 
dimension will have its most profound ef- 
fect. — 

We are still compelled to prepare defenses 
while at the same time exploring and prob- 
ing every opportunity for a workable dis- 
armament formula. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that 
Russia views any future armed conflict as 
one which will in all probability plunge all 
contestants into a state of mass destruction 
with no great immediate benefits to the 
victor. 

Our job, therefore, is to build for peace 
with as much vigor and imagination as we 
can muster. During this session of the 
Congress, steps must be taken to strengthen 
the position of the United States in this 
eternal quest for peace. 

We must extend our reciprocal trade 
agreements act, we must sustain and main- 
tain a continued program of mutual assist- 
ance and aid, we must open the door for 
expanded exchange programs with Russian 
representatives, we must continue an effec- 
tive program of participation in the inter- 
national trade fair program. 

In addition, the United States must con- 
tinue its role as a leader through the United 
Nations, with our allies in NATO, through 
SEATO, and through direct dealings with 
Russia wherever they arise. 

The leadership of President Eisenhower 
and this administration in the field of for- 
eign policy must be judged on the basis of 
the record, not on the basis of partisan po« 
litical attack. 

Whether they like it or not, the critics 
cannot dispute the absence of war and the 
steadfast devotion which has been demon- 
strated to the quest for peace. Down 
through the past 5 years—such high points 
as the atoms for peace proposal, the open- 
skies inspection proposal, the recent NATO 
conference, our offer to give nuclear mate- 
rial for peaceful uses throughout the world, 
these and other forward steps have been a 
part of this administration’s devotion to the 
principle that peace, happiness, and prog- 
ress shall be shared by peoples throughout 
the world, 

Republicans should never forget to cite 
the record of accomplishment of the admin- 
istration and its Members in the Congress 
and the Senate. At times there has been a 
tendency to be timid and retiring from po- 
litical issues. This is not a time for timid- 
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ity. This is a time for a confident and 
straightforward expression and recitation of 
the record at every opportunity. This is the 
task of all of us which must be carried out 
with zeal and enthusiasm. 

The memory of Lincoln’s greatness can be 
ours today in our formulation of a domestic 
policy sensitive to the needs of every citizen 
regardless of race, color, or creed; in up- 
holding freedom and peace as the main 
tenets of our foreign policy; and in dealing 
victoriously with the new third dimension 
which has opened up outer space as an area 
for exploration and conquest. 


Foreign Aid Follies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. Pyvesident, on 
February 8, 1958, Hon. Eugene W. Castle, 
founder and former president of Castle 
Films and author of The Great Giveaway 
addressed the Abraham Lincoln National 
Republican Club at the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago, Ill., on the subject, Our 
Foreign Aid Follies. 

His address, heard by an audience of 
1,000 persons and carried on 3 radio 
networks, was a masterful summation 
of the fallacies of the concept that allies 
and national security can be bought 
through the giveaway of foreign aid 
billions. 

I am advised by the Public Printer 
that to print the text of Mr. Castle’s 
speech in the Recorp would require 324 
pages and cost $297. Notwithstanding 
that fact, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our FOREIGN Arm FOLLIEs 
(Address by Eugene W. Castle) 

It is a pleasure to see so many vanishing 
Americans. 

It is doubly pleasurable to meet with so 
large a group of dedicated patriots who are 
keenly alert to the fact that the safety and 
solvency of us all has now become a non- 
partisan matter. It has now become an all- 
American matter and only the concerted 
action of a united America, regardless of 
party label, can rescue us from the present 
squandermania in Washington. A squander- 
lust that serves the dastardly objectives of 
the Kremlin. 

Now that the satellite race is on between 
the reds and the red, white, and blue, it 
would be no great surprise when we reach 
the man in the moon for him to say: 

“No, Ike; no, Frosty; no, Nicky; no, Sherm; 
no, Honey Chile Harold; no, Doc Milty; no, 
Americans for Democratic Action. No, be- 
cause the boys and girls up here are happy 
in the moonshine and the sunshine. They 
want to go on riding the moon beams and 
the sun spots. They want none of your 
foreign giveaway. Take your great giveaway 
back home with you. It has already caused 
enough trouble and distress on your own 
planet and we will have none of it here.” 

Perhaps only a few of you have heard the 
new connotation for modern Republicanism. 
It is now known as strip-tease Republi- 
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ingly, they would bring down the ving 


canism because it has stripped the GOP of 
its integrity in national affairs and it is 
now teasing us all into bankruptcy and that 
other engine of destruction, war. 

About 100 years ago, the immortal Lincoln 
said: “You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong. You cannot establish 
sound security on borrowed money. You 
cannot keep out of trouble by spending mcre 
than you can earn. You cannot build char- 
acter and courage by taking away man’s 
initiative and independence. You cannot 
help men permanently by doing for them 
what they could and should do for them- 
selves.” P 

So spoke Abraham Lincoln. 

Six years ago another celebrated Amer- 
ican, addressing his fellow countrymen, said 
this: “The United States cannot be an Atlas; 
it cannot, by its financial sacrifices, carry all 
other nations of the world on its shoulders 
and we should stop giveaway programs.” 

So spoke Dwight David Eisenhower, candi- 
date for President of the United States, in 
the year 1952. In the election campaign of 
1956, both President Eisenhower and his 
opponent, Adlai Stevenson, probably by mu- 
tual arrangement, did not mention the vital 
issue of foreign aid. They both knew that 
the overwhelming majority of Americans, 
true to the traditions-of the founders of our 
country, wanted no more of it. 

That was the will of the majority of the 
American people in 1952 and it is today. 

On January 21, 1957, in his second in- 
augural address, President Eisenhower told 
this Nation and the world via the Voice of 
America: 

“We accept our deepest involvement in the 
destiny of men everywhere * * * high will 
be the cost.” 

Our Nation does not possess the resources 
permanently to support all peoples every- 
where. Moreover, there is no obligation for 
the citizens of the United States to carry 
the other 94 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion on .its shoulders economically or to 
assume financial burdens for their own 
defense. 

If we gave away everything we possess, it 
would not raise the living standards else- 
where so much as 1 percent. 

As individuals we have both the right.and 
obligation to help alleviate hunger, illness, 
want, and disaster. This Americans have 
always done and always will do. . 

No people in all history have been more 
generous than our citizens with their per- 
sonal contributions everywhere. Despite 
very heavy tax burdens, Americans individ- 
ually, and not through government, have 
given away more than $6 billion since 1946. 

Today, we urgently need a strong revival 
of American patriotism. A renewed dedi- 
cation to faith in ourselves and loyalty to 
the principles that helped to make us the 
greatest Nation on earth, the envy of all 
peoples everywhere. 

Today, it is a tragic fact that those who 
guide us from high political office, all too 
often tell us and ali the world about the 
virtues of foreigners and the way of life that 
our forefathers abandoned, while failing to 
remind all that the development of America 
and Americans is truly the greatest and most 
courageous chapter in the history of the en- 
tire world. Yes, our political helmsmen do 
not even observe the Fourth of July with the 
same reverence as those who preceded them. 


It is a distressing fact that our high poli- 
ticians are too busy giving our dwindling 
resources away to foreigners to remember 
that the pioneer Americans fought, endured 
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standards and resources of free 
to the level of those who have no li 
all and who often hunger for the bani 


cessities of life. That is the true 


of what the dead end street of foreign aig 


means. It is time to remind both 

and those who rule us that there wil] ne 

be any foreign aid for Americans. ae 
My friend, the Honorable Spruille Braden, 

a@ great American patriot who served his 

country with fine distinction as a former &. 

sistant Secretary of State and as Ambassagg 

to four Latin American countries, very x, 

cently said: = a 
“Nowhere is corruption in Go 

more apparent than in what we call 

aid * * * this mutual security 

strikes at and, if continued, may destroy 

our religion, our. way of life, the 


tion and, therefore, all decent and mom 


civilization.” ; 

All Americans should be thankful thy 
there are still men who speak with the in. 
tegrity, courage and patriotism of Ap. 
bassador Braden. 1 

Here are eight specific reasons why th 
perpetual squandering of billions for fg. 
eign aid is a potential threat to our insti. 
tions and our individual lives: 

1. It has grown haphazardly without oo 
ordinated relationship to any long-range fe. 
eign policy. In the expansion of this vag 
program which began as a 4-year emergency, 


a large and self-perpetuating bureaucrad 


has entrenched itself and in reality contry 
both policy and operations. Four years a 


there were 9,793 persons on the Goven. 


ment’s foreign aid payrolls. Today, ther 
are 18,819 employed in the Internation 
Cooperation Administration, the State an 
Defense Departments to give our resouny 
away with complete abandon. ; 
2. It has become a roadblock to the wat 
ing out of a rational foreign policy. 
the world’s problems so difficult it is wa- 
derful to substitute giving away more 
for the shrewdness, the persistence, i 
imagination, the courage required in skil- 
ful diplomacy. It is in this area that t 
aid program is rendering its geratest di 
service, because it deludes many Americas 


into believing that the answer has bea) 


found to our foreign policy dilemma — 

3.-Our false sense of security is all @ 
frequently made even more precarious bol 
at home and abroad by the self-deceiving 
made in Washington pronouncements of i 
United States Information Agency. 
cave of the winds already over budgeted 
$50 million is branded round the gloe® 
the Government subsidized pro ia D 
reaucracy which it is. Day by day itt 
tinues to cast suspicion on our great ff 
services that not only serve the newspape? 
of the United States but of the entire wat 
The USIA is directly competitive in may 
foreign areas with the overseas opersuat 
of the Associated Press, the United Pim 
and the International News Service. 


USIA’s mind-molding efforts in IS 
lands are just as ineffective as the alam 





program 
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ty, still leans on the United States 
for participation in her home defenses, re- 
to assume her share of the free 
world’s burdens in the Middle East, south- 
east Asia, Formosa, and South Korea. 
In many areas of the world we have pro- 
economic dislocation, and now 4 
growing number of nations openly admit 
that they are pitting us against the Soviets 
in order to grab aid for themselves with 
poth hands. : 
5. Time and again we have been swept 
beyond the poundaries of our true national 
interest into areas of the world where we 


"never should have become involved. Yugo- 


slavia, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Indonesia, ana 

are recent examples. By furthering 
the role of global givers we have become a 
Nation of international busybodies rushing 
from trouble spot to trouble spot with our 
remedy of dollars. This is a policy of global 
blackmail that is visibly yielding diminish- 
ing results. 

6. While we thinly spend our strength, 
know-how, and resources all over the world, 
we are out-sputniked in the skies. Our 
wasteful and unproductive experiments in 
remote and unrewarding areas of the world 
result in dangerous.gaps in our defenses at 
home. 

7. Great though our resources may be, 
the American taxpayers cannot afford the 
vontinuing and ever-mounting cost of our 
foreign-aid adventures. Today, foreign aid 
represents the second largest operating item 
in oumFederal budget. Our foreign-aid ex- 
penditures will total $70 billion by July 1, 
1958. This represents one-fourth of our 
national debt. The total cost of servicing 
this debt approximates $8 billion annually. 
One quarter, or more than $2 billion, is 
accounted for by our foreign-aid expendi- 
tures. This is a continuing burden on all 
American taxpayers. It goes on year after 
year, and as foreign aid continues the cost 
goes up. For more than 2 decades the 
United States has lived in a deficit economy. 
Again we have a deficit of one-half billion 
dollars and we are likely to have a deficit of 
4 times that amount—$2 billion for the 
coming fiscal year. Foreign-aid spending 
accounts for this deficit. 

8. Private initiative, which has the driv- 
ing necessity for showing a profit, and which 
cannot unload its mistakes upon the tax- 
payer, does the job infinitely better. In 
operation our foreign-aid program all too 
often replaces the private investor and that 
explains why our foreign trade is declining. 


‘Foreign aid interposes the sterile hand of 


state, with its hordes of bureaucrats, 
human wants and demands and the 

Private initiative which can supply them. 
The political promoter and self-appointed 
World saver can obtain global headlines for 
himself but this cannot replace the private 
initiative and drive of the businessman, the 
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inflation to recur and like a drug addict, it 
will grasp for larger doses of Government 
subsidy, accompanied by waste, corruption 
and uncontrolled spending both at home and 
overseas. All this means more watering of 
the dollar and more distress and loss of 
purchasing power for tens of millions of 
American men and women who are helpless 
to protect themselves from the wiles and 
smiles of the supérspenders at the political 
summit in Washington. 

Since the Soviets outsputniked us in the 
sky, the Red satellite has become the cur- 
rent urge to substitute reckless spending for 
orderly and commonsense. 

Forgotten is the fact that a strong 

economy is still the most powerful weapon 
for our survival. 
. Our money and our words have failed us 
all over the world. Now, because of sputnik, 
it is planned to remove all the bands from 
vur already diminishing bankroll and whirl 
more billions to the moon, if our political 
superspenders can throw our dollars that 
high. 

As the Soviets respect only strength, none 
will disagree that there must be concentra- 
tion on our missile program and other means 
of maintaining military power. However, 
this does not mean that those who spend our 
money should now use the Russian satellite 
surprise as an excuse to waste our Nation’s 
resources on other projects. Already, there 
is ample evidence that inflation is con- 
stantly raising the cost of our armaments. 
Both prudence and our own self-interest 
now dictate that if we are to survive against 
the slave states we must find ways and 
means to get the maximum value for every 
dollar expended. 

Unfortunately, our peril is twofold: 
Moscow would like to snuff out our freedom 
while many of our own politicians would 
unwittingly aid the Kremlin by continuing 
to pour billions into efforts that only add to 
our increasing dangers both at home and 
abroad. 

And one thing is certain. The answer to 
@ scientific breakthrough like the Russian 
sputniks is not to be found in circling the 
globe with more foreign-aid billions. 

Originally, our foreign-aid program was 
conceived as the unselfish action of a pros- 
perous nation to rescue the devastated 
countries of Europe from the ravages of war. 
The objective, originally estimated to cost 
not more than $17 billion and to be com- 
pleted within ¢ years, was accomplished. 
But those who conceived the first Marshall 
plan did not intend that it should continue 
for 13 years and $70 billion. In fact, only 
@ few years ago the Congress attempted to 
begin the liquidation of the entire foreign- 
aid program. 

Now we are told by the White House, its 
spokesmen, and manipulated pressure groups 
that we are today in as dire peril as we were 
before we started our global shouting and 


- SQuandering and we must, therefore, do it 


all over again. We must have the same 
global bureaucracy, the same waste, the 
same extravagance which will cost even more 
than the $70 billion already spent, and all 
this must go on forever. 

The errors in our international behavior 
since 1941 seem interminable. We defeated 
Germany and Japan only to make possible 
the uniting of Soviet Russia and Red China 
into a far worse menace. 

It seems that every development results 
only in getting us in wider and deeper, with 
the ever growing possibility of being plunged 
into war, idiotic or otherwise, anywhere, at 
any time, for no better reason than that we 
are up to our necks everywhere. 

Yet, our top administrators in Washington 
persist in continuing the same perilous poli- 
cies that have failed us again and again over 
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In fact we are again being urged to per- 
petuate these same ill-conceived and badly 
executed schemes; ideas and policies that 
weaken our economy and dissipate our re- 
sources under the false assumption that we 
can buy allies ‘and security with bales of 
money and convert them with torrents of 
worthless propaganda. 

The real meaning of the NATO meeting 
in Paris last December was that our allies 
told us that they had little faith in our ideas 
and were even reluctant to agree to accept 
more of our global bribery. Instead, they 
urged us to go to Moscow and make a deal 
with the men in the Kremlin whose promises 
are worthless and whose avowed aim is to 
destroy us. 

Few will dispute that a limited amount of 
foreign aid honestly and carefully dispensed 
to such friends as Turkey, Greece, Formosa, 
Korea, and Israel is justifiable. But, the idea 
of continuing to buy nations that we have 
been unable to buy for 13 years and nearly 
$70 billion is completely unsound. Since 
this wasted effort directly affects our sur- 
vival, foreign aid ‘is an all American matter 
and all Americans should realize this. 

Presently, our foreign aid billions are paid 
mostly to the governments or public authori- 
ties of the receiving countries. Unfortunate- 
ly, very large sums of our aid moneys allo- 
cated freely to underdeveloped countries all 
too often find their way into the pockets of 
the ruling politicians and their supporters. 

Some countries. use our aid dollars to pay 
for luxury imports. Others spend our money 
for a multitude of unwanted, unneeded, and 
wholly unsuitable public-works projects. 

Let us recall a few of these projects: 

Our foreign aiders financed an extensive 
survey to ascertain the sexual habits of 
Nehru’s Indians. 

In Formosa we are giving $48 million an- 
nually to pay for pensions for overaged 
Chinese soldiers. 

In Pakistan we handed over $1 million to 
bolster that country’s fishing industry. 

Our wheat giveaway has ruined Canadian 
farmers. Now, our best customer, the 
Dominion Government, is looking elsewhere 
to spend its dollars. 

In Viet Nam 200 American engineers are 
enjoying home comforts to the envy of the 
restless natives while building a military 
highway of highly questionable value. 

In Lebanon our foreign aid dollars are 
used to plant wild grass shoots along public 
highways. 

In Iran, the Shah tells us to come across 
with more millions to support his army or 
he will seek the cash from Moscow. Per- 
haps the Shah of Iran would have respect 
instead of contempt for us if we told him 
and his fellow “fencesitters” to go to— 
Moscow. 

In Afghanistan we continue to pay for 
expensive airfields in a country where most 
travel is still done on the backs of camels. 

In the Philippines we have provided costly 
electronic microscopes and technical equip- 
ment in regions where no power is available 
for their use. 


After spending billions to rehabilitate 
Germany we are now asked to pick up the 
check to pay out hundreds of millions of 
claims made by former Nazi industrialists 
whose property was seized during World 
War Ii. 

In Germany, too, we are now expected to 
pay the Government of that country for the 
cost of maintaining the British and French 
armed forces now on duty there. While we 
do this the British reduce their taxes and 
the cost of maintaining their armed forces. 
France hopes to do likewise, thanks to Uncle 
Sugar, now Uncle Sap and destined to be 
Uncle All-Day Sucker. 

In Laos, population 1,300,000, the Govern- 
ment uses our foreign-aid millions to buy 
luxury goods and to protect the internal 
political graft within that country. 
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In Afghanistan we have provided expen- 
sive airfields in a country where most of the 
travel is still done on camel back. 

In Thailand we began the building of a 
highway to cost $6.5 million. 

This highway has already cost us $18 mil- 
lion for half of the originally planned stretch, 
and in a country with fewer than 9,000 auto- 
mobiles. 

In the name of foreign aid we have pro- 
vided dress suits for Grecian undertakers, 
public baths for Egyptian cameldrivers, and 
free airplane rides for thousands of Arabs to 
visit their religious shrine in Mecca. 

In the name of foreign aid we are spend- 
ing $5 million annually to send warblers of 
arias to Western Europe, weightlifters to the 
Near East and high-priced swing bands to 
Latin America and to the Far East. 

Here are further examples as revealed by 
the American reporter, Fred Sparks, who in 
late 1957 circled the world to bring home the 
facts. After urging that the White House 
dispatch abroad a mission of businessmen 
fully familiar with particular foreign regions 
and accompanied by retired generals who 
know when an army commander, Chinese or 
Arabian, is featherbedding, Mr. Sparks wrote: 

“If I belonged to such a mission I would 
take it to the Ueno PX in Tokyo where 
bargain-priced merchandise brought over 
for our troops at high taxpayer cost is 
peddled illegally. 

“I would take it to our economic aid mis- 
sion on Dewey Boulevard in Manila where 
recently directors told me the Philippines 
could live and prosper without one free 
American dollar, if integrity dominated. To 
another where we run a knitting school. To 
another where we underwrite modern art 
exhibits. To a third where we finance an 
elaborate survey of flower reproduction. I 
would take it to Pusan and Inchon in Korea 
where millions in aid shipments are stolen 
off the docks through careless or corrupt 
police practices. I would take it to Algeria’s 
grim battlefields where planes and tanks 
earmarked ‘For anti-Communist use only’ 
are crushing down a strictly local rebellion.” 

Reporter Sparks cites many more examples 
of squander, waste and.corruption and he 
wrote that if such a mission were stripped 
of administration followers tripping from 
red carpet to red carpét and seeing only 
what they are supposed to see; a real fact- 
finding group would come up with practical 
ways for cutting military aid 25 percent 
and economic aid 50 percent. This estimate 
is much too conservative, the cut can and 
should be much deeper. 

Those who continually clamor for ever-in- 
creasing spending for foreign aid solemnly 
repeat that we cannot support our own 
Armed Forces as cheaply as we can subsidize 
the armies of other countries. 

Mr. Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General 
of the United States, is one of the few high 
Officials of our Government who reports di- 
rectly to the Congress and not to the Presi- 
dent. While making a routine check of the 
Defense Department's assets, Mr. Campbell 
discovered an item of $363 million that 
shoyld not have been there at all. It was 
part of the 1954 military aid appropriation 
which had never been used and had never 
been reappropriated. By rights, it should 
have reverted to the Treasury, and so Comp- 
troller Campbell vigorously advised the Con- 
gress. More recently, he has made some 
startling additional discoveries concerning 
the disbursal of our military aid. His report 
underscores that: 

United States military aid objectives in 
many allied countries were unrealistic and 
financially unsound. It further stated that 
this country had sent to some allies more 
weapons than they could use and had failed 
to recapture the weapons for reallocation 
from allies suffering a shortage. 

The Comptroller General also stated that 
the Army and Air Force had failed to pro- 
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vide adequate accounting and reporting on 
the supply and delivery of military aid and 
it recommended that our military aid pro- 
gram must be put on an austere basis 
within the demonstrated capability and will- 
ingness of the recipients. The report sum- 
marized the General Accounting Office’s 
findings in 9 countries, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Spain, Taiwan 
(Formosa), and Turkey. 

On January 16, 1958, the House Committee 
on Government Operations in an official re- 
port asks, “How much of the $24 billion 
appropriated by the Congress for the mili- 
tary-aid program ‘has been wasted?” 

It was revealed that neither the committee 
nor the General Accounting Office were al- 
lowed access by the State and Defense De- 
partments to important information. 

The committee reported that military as- 
sistance is often granted for political rather 
than strictly military reasons, i. e., large sums 
are wasted in order to feed the vanity of some 
foreign politicians. and keep them happy 
rather than to strengthen the recipient na- 
tions. 

Planes, it was cited, are delivered without 
anyone to fly them. ” 

Motor vehicles without gasoline to run 
them. 

The United States was charged for rental 
of $112 million worth of machine tools we 
had given to Great Britain. 

The committee learned that a given coun- 
try may receive arms funds even though it 
may not be able to furnish a single soldier or 
jet pilot should war come. 

To sum up, the committee said “millions 
of dollars have been needlessly expended in 
excess costs, loose contract administration, 
and overall laxness in protecting the inter- 
ests of the United States against charges for 
foreign taxes and pron in offshore con- 
tracts.” 

And all this, we are told by the President 
and Secretary of State, is vital to our secu- 
rity and very existence. It is both unbeliev- 
able and unconstitutional. 

For the past several years Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles has repeatedly assured 
us that the Soviet economy was becoming 
worse by the hour and that it was on the 
verge of a crackup. r 

Now, and without the use of mirrors, Mr. 
Dulles does a sudden and complete about 
face. He solemnly warns congressional com- 
mittees and issues lengthy press releases to 
the American people to inform us that the 
now affluent Soviet bloc is tripping over itself 
in outgiving us in economic handouts and 
that if we do not immediately enter a mara- 
then to match this alleged and recently dis- 
covered Red generosity we are most certainly 
destined to face ruin or worse. 

As a part of Washington’s stepped up 
campaign to hoodwink and terrify the Amer- 
ican public into supporting bigger foreign 
giveaways than ever, the State Department 
recently announced that during 1956 and 
1957 the Soviet bloc agreed to supply $1.9 
billion of military and economic assistance 
to 10 underdeveloped countries while during 
the same period the United States allocated 
only $900 million to these countries. 

This sudden announcement, made just be- 
fore Congress reconvened, is wholly mislead- 
ing and the fate of any citizen who used 
similar tactics on his income blank would 
be bleak indeed. 

Firstly, cut of the total of $1.9 billion 
which the State Department gave as an 
estimate, the Soviet bloe promised $1.335 
billion and earmarked but did not deliver 
this sum to four countries, Egypt, Yugo- 
slavia, Syria, and Indonesia. All of these 
countries can be classed as either outwardly 
or ory mi unfriendly to us and what we 


pashatit ance Whale Mioaiah: only 10 or 
15 percent of the promised Soviet money, 


- perpetuating planners, who, based upon both 
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that is between $130 and $170 million, hy 
been actually spent in these countries, 
Thirdly, and this should be of interes 4 
all American taxpayers, during the gay 
years of 1956 and 1957, the United § 
provided nonmilitary aid to the Middle 
and Asia amounting to more than §2 
or more than 10 times the Soviet payoff 
addition, very large quantities of a 
aid, logistic supplies and free food 
ladled out by our global givers during ti ch 
2-year period. 7 
If, as we are now told, the Soviets canes. 
complish so much by giving so little away, 
then why have we accomplished s0 
while giving so much? y 
The true facts are that we are far oft. 
spending the Soviet bloc on both 
and military aid and the evidence is begom. 
ing increasingly clear that billions of oy 
global spending have been and continue} 
be wasted by our bloated bureaucracy, ©. 
Our real concern lies in getting ming 
better value for what we are now 
away rather than making additional ang 
unwarranted billions available to our gel. 


past and present performance, cannot i 
depended upon to tell us the full truth. 
How, it can be asked, can we expect for. 
eigners, friend or foe, to believe the pt. 
nouncements of our executive departments 
when those who guide their destinies do not | 
hesitate to distort the truth to the Americgn 
people. 
At one time only nations that appeared 
to act friendly were eligible for our foreig 
aid. Neutralists were to get nothing. Bu 
our Washington bureaucrats could not mus 
ter up enough friendly nations so the rule 
were mysteriously changed to enable neutral. 
ists and even Communists to receive th 
billions contributed by the American ta 
payers. 
Shortly after President Eisenhower enter 
tained Prime Minister Nehru of : 
Gettysburg in December 1956, a dispatch from 
New Delhi to the New York Times confirmet: 
the fact that the President had pressed a1. 
offer of new economic aid on Nehru befor 
he had even asked for it. It was reporiel 
that> 
“The President raised the problem of it 
dia’s economic future. 

“He said that India’s second 5-year plan 
was a good plan and he wanted to bot 
it. i 

“The President took the initiative on ths 
at the suggestion of State Department a 
perts who knew Mr. Nehru’ would be ® 
luctant to raise it himself.” 

Some months later Nehru’s bashfulnessdit 
appeared. His finance minister came 
United States after it was announced thi 
the new 5-year plan would require $l 
million almost at once and that thet ” 
States was expected to give it a i 
handing over about $600 million to 
the plan from collapse before it c 
started. 

This may now explain why the white lost 
was so disturbed when last July the 
gress reduced its demand for a $2 iim 
blank check over a 3-year period for econom™ 
development projects in backward nave 

Congress, it should be recalled, 
this from a 3- to a 2-year approp 
allowed $300 million for the first 
stead of the half billion dollars © 
requested. It reduced the expendi 
the second year to $625 million and 
nated the blank check for the third 
tirely. It has just been revealed t 
International Cooperation 
finds itself in the embarrassing Pp 
not yet having spent the $300 mi 
cluded in this year’s budget, now the 
doing handsprings to get rid of these 
dreds of millions before double this 
is. made available for the new fiscal 
Secretary Dulles is in Baghdad trying ' 
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rid of some of this money quickly, and ICA 
r Smith has been flying around the 

Near East trying to do the same before the 

June 30 fiscal deadline. 

Unfortunately, when President Eisenhower 
told Nehru that he would like to boost the 
second 5-year plan for India, he was probably 
unaware that this plan was originally con- 
ceived by Prof. P. C. Mahlanobis, long an 
admirer and champion of the methods of 

. Professor Mehlanobis is the honor- 
ary statistical adviser to Nehru. While he was 
g India’s second 5-year plan, the 
professor was assisted by another Red fol- 
lower, economist Oscar Lange, who left the 

faculty of the University of Chicago in 1945, 

renounced his American citizenship and be- 

came a high official of the government of 

Gommunist Poland where he is today. 

The administration fully supports a. vast 
new gift to Nehru to bail Socialist India out 
of her continuous financial difficulties. It 
urges this despite the fact that India ab- 
stained from voting for the United States 
sponsored resolution in the United Nations 
condemning the Red blood bath in Hungary. 
Also, India always spearheads the annual 

‘ drive to admit Communist China into the 

United Nations. With her left hand Nehru’s 
India opposes what we stand for, while with 
her right hand she seeks more hundreds of 
millions of our money and openly implies 
that if more monetary tribute is not promptly 
paid by the American people, India will look 
to the Kremlin. 

Apart from one’s doubts about India as a 
friendly nation, this is a very bad deal on its 
merits. If the Indians get their way, the pro- 

loan will commit us to the utimate 
responsibility for financing an open-ended 
operation extending over the years and run- 
ning into billions of dollars. Moreover, the 
second §-year plan cannot be justified on 
technical and economic grounds. The World 

Bank was anything but enthusiastic. Finally, 

the Indian suggestion that a substantial part 

of the loan proceeds be diverted from capital 
to consumer goods emphasizes the unsound- 
hess of the entire Indian planning. 

In the case of Yugoslavia and Poland, our 
aid dollars are not even buying a-minority 
interest in a liability. They are actually 
reducing the liabilities of those who un- 
qualifiedly support the men in the Kremlin 
whose avowed purpose was and is to destroy 
us. 

Red Dictator Tito and Moscow’s Polish 
puppet Gomulka both openly boast that they 
are and will continue to be bedfellows of the 
men in the Kremlin. Yet, despite the pro- 
nhouncements and actions of these two 
avowed Communists, our high policymakers 
in Washington continue to labor under the 
delusion that Yugoslavia and Poland can 
still be won over if we continue to pay 
fansom to these despots. Now new excuses 
are being found to pressure both the Con- 
gress and the American people into sending 
more hundreds of millions after the vast 
sums already wasted. 

We have already given Tito over a billion 
and a half dollars including a fleet of jet 
warplanés.. To trick us into giving more 
®conomic aid, Tito politely refrained from 
signing a new Communist manifesto in late 
1957. Gomulka 
given several hundred millions signed on the 

] or Poland. More money is 
urgently demanded by both, but we might 
just as well send our dollars directly to 

_ Khrushchev in Moscow. 

Nehru, Tito, and Gomiulka are but three 
examples of how the American taxpayers 
Could and should be saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of wasted dollars, and these savings 

ld ‘be made now. To say “No” and “No 
more” to this trio of tricksters would be 
Amer eat, Fendtirm the courage of the first 
fee, but weno Save their all to make us 

would not pay 1 cent for tribute. 


to whom we have already - 
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‘ Perhaps too many of us are under the 
erroneous impression that the Government’s 
perpetual spending for foreign aid is very far 
away in terms of our own personal economy. 
But in reality, this is not so. Foreign aid 
is much closer to our everyday life than 
most of us realize. 

Year after year since the end of the war, 
our foreign aid expenditures represented our 
deficit financing. Now there are the added 
dangers of the national debt already revised 
and the return to a deficit economy. To 
continue the annual spending of more than 
$5 billion (which includes our food give- 
away of $1 billion annually) will eliminate 
for many years to come the attainment of 
@ balanced budget with a sufficient surplus 
to provide a tax reduction for millions of 
middle-bracket Americans who are sadly in 
need of such assistance. 

Those who clamor for more foreign aid 
never mention the fact that our giveaway 
program has already cost us twice as much 
as all social-security benefits, plus aid to the 
needy, aged, blind, and disabled. And it has 
cost 3 times as much as all farm programs 
since the war, and 7 times as much as all 
atomic energy projects. 

And this is worth repeating and remember- 
ing. The $70 billion total for foreign-aid 
spending which we are now approaching is 
the equivalent in value of the total loss of 
our Nation’s 26 largest cities. It is the 
equivalent of one-fourth of our present na- 
tional debt. The cost of servicing this por- 
tion of the debt now approximates $2 billion 
annually, or one-fourth of the total interest 
charge. This is a continuing expense and it 
rises year after year as our foreign aid 
expenditures increase. 

These are some of the true meanings of our 
foreign-aid giving as it directly affects the 
lives and destinies of us all. 

Last July the Congress, led by such 
stanch supporters for a sound economy as 
the late Congressman Lawrence H. Smith, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, and Congressman 
Otto E. Passman, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
reduced the administration’s original de- 
mand for foreign aid for the current fiscal 
year by over a billion dollars. 

This was accomplished in the face of a 
strong administration-supported lobby, the 
assistance of two-thirds of the members of 
the Senate, the dire predictions of the De- 
partment of State and the Pentagon, and the 
power, prestige, and patronage of the Presi- 
dent. 

The cut could and should have been much 
deeper. Nevertheless, in addition to slashing 
the President’s original demand by 23 per- 
cent, Congress, by courageous action, reduced 
his second demand for a blank check from 
8 years to 2, and by nearly a billion dollars. 
Once again, this scheme carries the personal 
pleas and support of both Vice President 
Nixon and Under Secretary Douglas Dillion, 
who would assist our global spenders in ini- 
tiating new giveaway schenies in new and 
untried backward countries like those along 
the African Gold Coast where tribal dances 
and painted faces are the principal occupa- 
tion of the day. 

Year after year as appropriation time ap- 
proaches, the administration, its spokesmen 
and manipulated-pressure groups, discover 
new pretexts to pressure the Congress and 
propagandize the American people. 

Last year it was Egypt and Syria. 

The year before it was the Russian loans 
(not gifts) to Afghanistan, Burma; and India. 
. Now sputnik is promoted as the newest 
excuse for hiking the foreign aid bill by more 
than a billion dollars and to increase the 
lending authority of the Export-Import Bank 
\by an additional $2 billion. 

In reality, sputnik should serve as the sig- 
nal to cut the present foreign aid budget in 
half. It should serve as a signal to the world 
from the American people that despite bu- 
reaucratic pressures we will not permit for- 
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eign aid, presently the cornerstone of our 
foreign policy, to become the tombstone of 
our Nation. 

Instead, foreign aid should now be tapered 
off so that eventually millions will be used 
where billions are presently being wasted. 
Americans would then have a drastically re- 
duced foreign aid bill that our Nation could 
support, one that would no longer be a de- 
vice for high politicians to promote them- 
selves as WPA directors of the world. 

Last year when the President confronted 
the Nation with a bloated $71 billion budget, 
the people showered :their protests: upon 
Washington to an extent never experienced 
before. But, unfortunately, the protests of 
the people were not loud nor long enough. 

A good example for the necessity of fol- 
lowup action and letters was seen during the 
foreign aid appropriations debate last year. 
The avalanche of mail hitting Capitol Hill 
demanding a deep cut in the foreign aid 
appropriations caused panic in the White 
House as well as in the offices of Senators who 
were attempting to defend the continuance 
of unlimited giveaway funds and the main- 
tenance of rivers of waste and extravagance. 

Sputnik should become the new signal for 
our citizens to tell their Congressmen again 
and again that economy and integrity in 
government are still the greatest weapons we 
possess for our survival. Responsive to the 
will of the people, Congress will, if urged 
enough, drastically reduce foreign aid which 
is largely a program of global blackmail that 
is visibly yielding diminishing results. 

The lesson of sputnik teaches us that we 
can no longer permit our superspenders to 
pursue policies that could, as Lenin pre- 
dicted long ago, only lead to our destruction. 


Address by Hon. Jacob K. Javits Before 
Lincoln Day Dinner, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address made 
by the distinguished and honorable Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] in Min- 
neapolis on February 14. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


(Remarks of Senator Javits prepared for de- 
livery before the Lincoln Day dinner of the 
Hennepin County Republican Committee, 
Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Friday, February 14, 1958, 7: 30 p. m.) 


THE REPUBLICAN CHALLENGE 


This is a time of survival—survival na- 
tionally and for the Republican Party. Na- 
tionally we are threatened by the sudden 
spurt by the Soviet Union into the lead in 
missiles and rocketry. As a party we are 
threatened with a reversion to permanent 
minority political status as soon as President 
Eisenhower’s term ends in the Presidency. 
Yet in recent history there has never been a 
time when the difference between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties should be more 
clear, and when the Republican Party has a 
greater opportunity to emerge as truly the 
party of all the people in the. great tradition 
of its first leader, Abraham Lincoln. 
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The essential difference is that the Repub- 
lican Party is traditionally the party which 
believes in the private economy, while the 
Democratic Party traditionally believes in 
Government as our main reliance. We 
should define the private economy to mean, 
as it does, not only management but labor, 
farmers, and consumers; not only privately 
owned businesses, but voluntary organiza- 
tions and associations as well. 

In policy statements on the present eco- 
nomic downturn, Democratic Party spokes- 
men are again showing their dependence on 
Government as the panacea for everything. 
In fact it seems as if many Democratic Party 
spokesmen are almost engaging in wishful 
hoping for a depression to strengthen their 
ehances of election victories in 1958 and 1960. 
Certainly they are speaking as if we are on 
the brink of economic catastrophy and only 
they can offer the people the biggest in relief 
if they are put in office. 

It is my firm conviction that the American 
people want jobs not unemployment com- 
pensation preferably and that we in the Re- 
publican Party now have the opportunity 
and the duty to use the cnofidence which 
the private economy is said to have in our 
party to deal most effectively with the 
economic downturn. 

Our political opponents are wont to level 
a charge that we are the party of economic 
reaction. We can and we must show by 
performance that any such statement is a 
political myth. Indeed, historically the Re- 
publican Party has an excellent record of 
timely accomplishment for the American peo- 
ple. For example, the Republican Party in- 
itiated the Sherman Act, assuring business 
competition, the Railway Mediation Board, 
the Norris-LaGuardia Labor Antiinjunction 
Act, the National Banking System and the 
home-loan banks. In the field of public 
works, Republicans initiated Federal aid to 
slum clearance, established and carried out 
the first land-reclamation project, were re- 
sponsible for the Grand Coulee Dam and 40 
other such projects. The Federal-aid to road 
building program was initiated by Repub- 
licans. 

One fact that we Republicans must face 
is that we are given more to predictions 
as to what the private economy will do than 
action to see that it does it, even though 
we have all the tools to act to stem the re- 
cession trend. 

The elections of 1958 are by no means 
decided, either for us or against us, for it 
is by now clear that although Republican 
fortunes may have been slipping, Democratic 
fortunes are being dealt a mortal blow by the 
bankruptcy of sound ideas from that side. 
Our party is in an enviable position in that 
we have the opportunity to act. In other 
words, we have the ball, and I am for running 
with it. I am deeply convinced on the basis 
of public sentithent in my own State of New 
York that elected officials of our party are 
very much on trial. The public is watching 
to see what the Republican national admin- 


istration and the Republican elected officials, 


in Congress and the States are going to do 
to meet the present grave twin emergencies 
of peace and economic prosperity. I fully 
believe that the public will not return to 
Office officials who fail to show that they 
understand the gravity of the problems we 
face, have modern ideas to meet them, and 
are taking affirmative action to implement 
these ideas—and that party lines will be very 
fluid in 1958. 

Certainly, superficial remedies, like an im- 
mediate across-the-board tax cut, while they 
may sound politically attractive, may prove 
to be improvident, useless in stemming any 
recession tide and only the basis for a new 
dose of inflation. On the other hand, the 
adoption of a more liberal depreciation policy 
to encourage a renewal of the momentum 
in automation and new industrial facilities 
which characterized the prosperity of 1956 
and early 1957 may prove far more substantial 
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in getting us out of the downturn and much 
sounder. Also, there is special income tax 
reduction which is urgently needed and de- 
served and should be considered before an 
across-the-board income tax cut. It in- 
cludes Federal income tax reduction essential 
to encourage small business, tax deductions 
for parents sending children to college, and 
recognition of the income tax problems of 
the handicapped and older people. 

The national mandate of our party since 
1952 has been obtained through the peace 
leadership of President Eisenhower and his 
administration’s ability up to the last quar- 
ter of 1957 when the downturn began to 
consolidate. economic prosperity. Therein 
lies our greatest strength; the Eisenhower- 
Nixon team has been identified by Americans 
with the unceasing quest for peace, coupled 
with the confidence of the private economy. 
To maintain the leadership our party has 
taken, we need an action program to assure 
the people that we cannot only consolidate 
prosperous conditions but also that we can 
stem and reverse a recession. We need an 
action program to show further that~ we 
cannot only maintain peace but can also 
marshal the strength on which the hope 
for peace is based. This is bringing to bear 
the full power of the private economy in the 
struggle—and, I repeat, I include in the defi- 
nition of private economy not only manage- 
ment but labor, consumers, investors, and 
farmers as well; in short, all facets of our 
Nation—which are private—are directly 
linked and contribute to our party’s concept 
of the private economy. 

Certainly the confidence that business has 
in the Eisenhower Republican administra- 
tion is amply justified by the record. In 
the fiscal years 1952-55, until this adminis- 
tration could really take hold, the Federal 
Government ran a deficit of $20,700,000,000 
largely based on what had been accumulated 
from the previous administration. This was 
reflected in an increase in the national debt 
in the same years by $15 billion. 
other hand beginning with fiscal year 1955— 
56, we have had a $5 billion reduction in the 
Federal debt out of surpluses. It may be 
that the necessary spending to meet the 
Soviet threat to the free world in weaponry 
and the recession threat may force deficit 
spending and increased debt. But the basic 
point which we must remember is that under 
a Republican administration deficit spending 
is considered an emergency measure, not a 
way of life, and that we have helped estab- 
lish the substance to allow us to afford it 
without inflation. The fact is that as a 
percentage of the national income the na- 
tional debt is now at $275 billion, 75 percent 
as against 136 percent in 1946, when our 
national debt totaled $270 billion. 

The President has already begun an action 
program to offset the economic downturn. 
Now we in the Congress and in the country 
have the responsibility for getting enacted 
into law measures he has urged to meet the 
emergency as well as a responsibility to de- 
velop new ideas in the same area. 

This session of the Congress will show 
to what extent Republican Senators and Con- 
gressmen will rally behind the President’s 
programs and give the leadership which the 
country of them. . This will be a 
crucial point in the 1958 elections. Let us 
see how Republicans will measure up on im- 
portant key votes that are coming up—like: 

1. Extending the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ment for 5 years as the President has asked. 

2. Appropriating the requested $110 mil- 
lion for the United States Information Agency 
to enable this voice of freedom to perform 
its vital task overseas. 


3. Increasing by $2 billion the lending-au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank. 

4. Increasing by $625 million the Foreign 
Economic Development Fund. 

5. Appropriating an additional $200 million 
for urban renewal and slum housing clear- 


On the: 
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ance programs, so badly needed ‘in many 
metropolitan areas to meet the housing 
needs of our people. et 
6. Adopting the Presidént’s program {op 
Federal aid to higher and secondary educa. 
tion that will help bring our educationg — 
plant to what it should be to help meet oyr © 
needs and Communist competition. : 
To keep our party abreast of the needs of 
the public I advocate convening a mid-term 
national strategy convention sometime after 
the election of the new Congress this faj 
and before the 86th Congress convenes jn 
January next. The organization of this 
conference could well follow the precedent 
of the Republican conference at Mackinac 
Island in 1943. In this way we may 
our party’s programs without being sub. 
jected to the pressures of developing them 
in the heat of a national election campaign, 
Our immediate need is to develop an action 
program to assure the people of our: 
to act decisively to meet emergencies. The 
philosophical keys to our program should be 
based on the spirit of Lincoln, equality of 
opportunity in employment, education, s. 
cial and individual status and effective e, 
ploitation of the strength of the te 
economy for stabilized prosperity and peate. 
As a start I offer here the following 12-point 
program of suggested action in specific areas: 
1. Foreign aid, trade and investment: En- 
act the President’s request for $1,415,000,00 
for economic aid and technical assistance 
in the next fiscal year (it includes $865 mil- 
lion for defense support under our mutual. 
security program, and an additional $651 
million for technical cooperation and other 
special assistance) including the President's 
special worldwide contingency fund and our 
expanded contribution to United Nations 
technical assistance; extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for 5 years without 
crippling restraints on the President's nego- 
tiating authority and give Federal aid to 
small business which is adversely affected by 
foreign imports; increase the foreign et 
nomic development loan fund by $625 mil- 
lion and expand the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank by $2 billion as recom- 
mended by the President; allow accelerated 
amortization for foreign private investments 
and extend the 14-point income-tax reduc 
tion given to Western Hemisphere inves 
ments to investments in any part of the free 
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world when coordinated with United State > 
foreign policy; enter into partnerships for agi 
economic aid and technical assistance in key ™ 
areas like the Middle East with other com Pa 


tries including some our NATO allies # U 
create little Marshall plans on a regional ’ 







































































basis; and double the rate of overseas pri = 
vate investment from the 1956 level of close ” 
to $3 billion a year to $5 billion a yeari g 
6 years. , tio 
- 2. Defense policy: Enlist the private econ fet 
omy in the missiles and rocketry race ® an 
accelerate our progress; institute substal- Ser 
tially the changes in operational control of © ine 
the Armed Forces recommended by tt out 
Rockefeller report making the chairman d- $30 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff principal ary pla 
chief under the authority of the F labs 
and the Secretary of Defense; for 
National Security Council to include tect 
members and a public report; coordina’ for 
defense scientific efforts with real av C00} 
in Dr. James Killian, the President’s basi 
adviser; give serious consideration pub 
viding standby controls on materials, 1 anti 
power, and credit, subject to congress 5 
veto if the defense catchup lags; ™ revo 
strengthen our civil defense with an % maj 





proof radio net, stockpiles of food sup 
and industrial reserves and consider & 


gram for shelters to protect against 
active fallout. : 


3. Foreign policy: Make freedom 0 
mation between East and West a requil 
of State of thé United States and thes 
Union and specifically end radio 
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and lies about United States policy in the 
soviet Government controlled press; work 
out a broad interchange of persons with 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, especially 
of students and tourists, and enlist the na- 
tions of the world through the United Na- 
tions behind this equal time free exchange 
of information and persons principle; treat 
our allies as partners and assure them of 
prior political consultation on major foreign 
policy moves; and adopt a consistent policy 
with reference to areas still under colonial 
administration, relying heavily on. United 
Nations facilities for mediation as they were 
used successfully in Pal, Iran, Indonesia, and 
Suez; confer a measure of compulsory Jjuris- 
diction on the world court, adopt the United 
Nations convention on genocide; and join 
in the codification of international law to 
prevent discrimination against foreign pri- 
yate investments. 

4, Education: Enact administration’s pro- 
gram for 10,000 higher education scholar- 
ships per year plus aid to teaching in science 
and mathematics; add to the administra- 
tion’s program a $1 billion Federal student 
loan program to enable an additional 
50,000-100,000 students to pay their way 
through college with low-interest loans 
repayable after graduation guaranteed by 
the Government on an FHA-type of guar- 
anty, a Federal program to expand teaching 
facilities in colleges and universities on a 
formula similar to that provided in the Hill- 
Burton Act for hospital construction after 
World War II and Federal aid for school 
construction to provide for more than 100,- 
000 classrooms during the next 4 years in 
addition to those now being built, enabling 
us to virtually wipe out the present short- 
age of approximately 140,000 classrooms by 
the fall of 1962, instead of suffering under 
it until some time in the 1970’s when State 
and local school construction programs fi- 
nally catch up. 

5..Labor-management relations: Enact 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s program for 
public reporting and fiduciary responsibility 
in connection with union financial matters 
and welfare funds; enact the administra- 
tion’s program for aid to underdeveloped 
areas of persistent unemployment at home; 
enact the Ives bill for internal democracy 
and grievance machinery to protect minority 
rights of trade-union members; but do not 
enact so-called right-to-work laws; encour- 
age the establishment of labor-management 
productivity councils functioning under an 
agency like the Labor Policy Committee of 
the War Production Board during World War 
II, to materially increase output over the 
present normal increase of 3.3 percent per 
man-hour for the private economy. 

6. Small business: Enact the administra- 
tion’s program for small business including 
Tteduction by one-third of Federal income 

on the first $25,000 of earnings and 
combine this with the salient provisions of 
Senator Sparkman’s bill to allow reinvest- 
ment funds for small business expansion 
out of income-tax allowances from the first 
$30,000 of earnings, individual retirement 
Plans for small-business men equivalent to 


for used machinery and equipment; increase 
fi assistance and research facilities 
Or small business and allow small business 
Cooperation for such purposes on a regional 

under safeguards for, the consumer and 


Public in 
ine — without — of the 
7. Farm policy: Recognize the technological 
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abroad for local . 
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areas seeking to partially industrialize 
through the transition period when farmers 
are diverted to factories and expand research 
on new uses for farm products as requested 
by the President; advance the consumption 
of milk and other dairy products and meat; 
accelerate the Department of Agriculture 
rural development program with a separate 
budget particularly emphasizing vocational 
retraining and the establishment of new 


~ industries, especially adapted to rural areas 


suffering persistent unemployment like 
poultry, processing plants, vegetable canner- 
ies, wool, and metalworking and instrument- 
making. 

8. Ho g and roads: Establish national 
objective of adequate housing with target of 
1,500,000 units of new housing per year; ex- 
tend maximum mortgage term to 40 years 


for FHA guaranteed mortgages and reduce 


present one-half of 1 percent per annum pre- 
mium to single payment of one-half of 1 per- 
cent of mortgage principal, as this is justified 
by the actuarial experience of FHA; extend 
the urban renewal program for 5 years and in- 


crease the appropriation as the President has ° 


requested by an additional $200 million for 
the next fiscal year; require metropolitan area 
planning as an element of applications for 
urban renewal projects with appropriate al- 
locations in new housing for low- and middle- 
income families and our older citizens and 
require fair and humanitarian relocation pro- 
grams for families and small businesses 
displaced by Government-aided housing con- 
struction or federally aided highway con- 
struction, _— 

9. Unemployment and social security: 
Adopt minimum Federal standards of un- 
employment compensation, as a beginning, 
at the level of the standards advocated by the 
President for adoption by the States since 
1954 which include maximum benefits equal 
to about 50 percent of the worker’s average 
weekly wage, a flat duration of payments for 
not less than 26 weeks (now the rule in 9 
States with about 30 percent of our total 
working force), extension of unemployment 
compensation to all firms with one or more 
employees and to the 5 million State and local 
government workers and establishment as 
permanent of the expiring unemployment 
coverage provided for ex-servicemen; improve 
the social-security system to provide the 
equivalent in early retirement benefits for 
men now provided for women, to realistically 
improve benefits in accordance with existing 
standards of living, to eliminate the limita- 
tion on outside earnings and to provide 
against discrimination in employment on 


- grounds of age. 


10. Health: Enable existing voluntary 
health plans to extend their range of cover- 
age to provide for older people, the indigent, 
the unemployed and others who are not 
valid actuarial risks. With 100 million 
Americans now carrying some form of health 
insurance or participating in private volun- 
tary health plans the New Deal-Fair Deal pro- 
posal for health insurance is obsolete, under 
a Republican health protection program the 
Government would be helping to fill in the 
vacant places created in the private economy 
rather than trying to replace or displace it. 

11. Civil rights, immigration, and en- 
couragement of the arts: The struggle for 
civil rights is the soul of the Republican 
Party. To obtain equal opportunity for all 
is vital to our moral standing, especially 
with the 1 billion peoples whose skin- is 
yellow or black and who represent two-thirds 
of the population of the free world. We 
should continue to seek Federal legislation to 

wer the Attorney General to seek by 
civil injunction suit to safeguard civil rights 
of any person who cannot otherwise protect 
them provided by law wherever jeopardized; 
we should remove racial discrimination in- 
herherent in our immigration system and 
make permanent provision for refugees and 
escapees from Communist or religious perse- 
cution; wé need to open up deeper spiritual 
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values in our own country by putting new 
emphasis on the dignity of learning and 
scholarship, upon religious brotherhood and 
upon encouragement of the arts, in which our 
Government should onw take a fair role con- 
sistent with our cultural opportunities. 

12. Congressional investigations: Rules of 
fair procedure in congressional investigations 
should be uniformly adopted for the House 
of Representatives and the Senate equiva- 
lent to the demands of due process of law. 
The House of Representatives and a substan- 
tial number of congressional committees now 
have such rules, but they vary in content 
and application. Congressional investiga- 
tion is vital. Respect for it is equally vital. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
established the guidelines which should now 
be followed in the Congress. 

There is no radical departure from stated 
Republican Party policy involved in the 
program I have outlined. In acting to meet 
our current major emergency our party will 
be following the dictates laid down in the 
1956 Republican platform adopted in San 
Francisco. This states: “We are proud of 
and shall continue our far-reaching and 
sound advances in matte”s of basic human 
need, expansion of social security, broadened 
coverage in unemployment insurance, im- 
proved housing and better health protection 
for all our people. We are determined that 
our Government remain warmly responsive 
to the urgent social and economic problems 
of our people. To these beliefs we commit 
ourselves aS we present this record and de- 
clare our goals for the future.” 


Mr. THYE. In practice, Republicans 
who follow Eisenhower consider Govern- 
ment insofar as it undertakes programs 
affecting the individual—aside from the 
administration of justice, customs, de- 
fense, foreign affairs, and other functions 
traditionally associated with Federal sov- 
ereignty—to be useful as a coordinating 
and stimulating medium. An excellent 
example is Federal aid for small business 
development, the establishment of a 
Small Business Administration to assure 
small business its fair share of defense 
contracts, of technical assistance and of 
direct loans where small business cannot 
get them through normal commercial 
channels, and strong antitrust action to 
free competition. 

Every party has a soul as well as a 
body. The body of our party is com- 
posed of the millions of citizens who 
adhere to it, its workers, officials, plat- 
form and doctrine. The soul of our 
party is in the spitit of Lincoln, in its 
twin objectives of dignity and respect for 
the individual and the indispensability 
of the private economy to personal free- 
dom. It is under these twin banners 
that I wish to see our party enroll in a 
program of action worthy of its name 
and of its Lincolnian tradition—truly 
the first great American voice heralding 
modern times. 





The Dairy Price Dilemma 
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‘Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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entitled “Dairy Price Dilemma,” pub- 
lished in the February 1958 issue of the 
Twin City Milk Producers Bulletin. 

It is a most informative article. It re- 
lates to what the milk producers received 
prior to the drop in 1954 and what the 
consumers paid. It also shows that the 
price to the consumers was higher even 
though the return to the producers had 
been decisively reduced. 

Because the information contained in 
the article is of value to all readers of 
the Recorp, I ask that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to he printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Darry Price DILEMMA 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s slashing 
of price supports on milk and dairy products 
to 75 percent of parity, to be effective April 1, 
and President Eisenhower’s proposal to the 
Congress of a further lowering of supports to 
60 percent of parity, is a shining example of 
how vulnerable the industry is to the whims 
of those in authority when we have to*rely 
on the Government for appropriations to 
guarantee minimum returns for the produc- 
tion of our dairy farms. 

Even though Benson’s action was more or 
less anticipated, it still came as a terrific 
shock to most of us, for although it is esti- 
mated that the lower price levels will save 
Uncle Sam only about $13 million for the 
year of 1958, it will cost the dairymen of the 
Nation some $250 million. The lower cost to 
the Government applies only on the 4 to 5 
percent production which is surplus, where- 
as the dairy farmer loses on his entire annual 
production. 

Your association has maintained for years 
that the industry should have a self-help 
plan ready to go to work for the dairyman 
when the present program became ineffective 
or is thrown out the window, and for all 
practical purposes it is out the window on 
April 1. Now is the time for dairymen the 
Nation over to rally behind the one self-help 
plan which already has considerable bipar- 
tisan support in Congress. 


DAIRYMAN’S VOICE 


The voice of the dairy farmer in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is that of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. The executive committee 
of this organization, meeting officially on 
January 20: 

Vigorously opposed the proposal of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to reduce dairy-product 
support levels to 60 percent of parity. 

Determined to fightethe action of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson announcing the 
reduction of dairy product price support 
levels beginning April 1. 

Requested a firm basis for the calculation 
of a parity equivalent for manufacturing 
milk as represented by the period July 1946, 
through December 1948, when a free-market 
price relationship last existed. 


Reaffirmed the federation’s. position that 
until a producer-financed self-help program 
is established, price supports for dairy prod- 
ucts must be maintained at not less than 
the present levels. 

Many bills to avert the April 1 reduction in 
price supports, including the federation’s 
immediate short-range program, have been 
introduced in the House, with identical bills 
in the Senate; sponsored by 23 Senators. 
The federation’s long-range program was 
embodied in a number- of new self-help 
bills and copies of the bill H. R. 10043 have 
been made available for distribution. 

IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVE 

The immediate objective is to maintain 
price-support levels at not less than the pres- 
ent $3.25 per hundredweight. Tied in with 
this is the restoration of the parity equiva- 
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lent formula for manufacturing milk which 
was used prior to 1954. The present admin- 
istrative formula can be altered to make any 
price equal 75 percent of parity and it is 
therefore meaningless for dairy farmers. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


The long range, self-help dairy stabiliza- 
tion program also before Congress has the 
support of the National Grange, the National 
Farmers Union, the National Conference of 
Commodity Organizations, the National Milk 
Producers Federation, and dairy cooperatives 
in general. Its purpose is to enable dairy 
farmers to operate their own dairy stabiliza- 
tion program and to strike directly at the 
price depressing surpluses which aré the root 
of the present dairy problems. 

ADDITIONAL SUPPORT 


In addition to the expected support from 
the national and regional farm organizations 
representing producers of individual com- 
modities, it now appears that at least token 
support will be forthcoming from the na- 
tional farm organizations as well. 

Representatives of the Farmers Union par- 
ticipated in joint meetings with the Federa- 


tion and the Grange when final drafting of 


the proposed legislation was taking place. 
It is our understanding that they will support 
this type of legislation. 

Additional significance was given the meet- 
ing by the presence of observers from the 
Farm Bureau Federation. The Farm Bureau, 
because of its philosophy on support prices, 
has not looked favorably on past self-help 
proposals. On January 7, however, repre- 
sentatives of nine State Farm Bureaus met in 
Madison, Wis., and voted in favor of the 
present support program until a better one 
could be adopted and specifically asked Sec- 
retary Benson to rescind his order to reduce 
prices on April 1. They also voted in favor 
of a self-help program of some kind. This 
was probably one of the few times that na- 
tional organizational policy was voted down 
by a@ regional meeting of this type. 

DAIRY STABILIZATION ACT 


Producers interested in the details of the 
Dairy Stabilization Act of 1958, as introduced 
into the 85th Congress, can now obtain copies 
of H. R. 10043 from their Congressmen. Re- 
prints of the bill, which is 42 pages long, are 
available in the federation office in Wash- 
ington. 





Twin City Milk Producers Association pro- 
ducer prices and average daily production 
per farm 





Average Average 
Year _ per | production 

undréd- | per farm 

weight ! per day 
ier eduiievetiadamubiee namie $3. 556 640 
De ivvew cnddinte sad bbinkipibateidities 3. 64 580 
a hie onde casisdesendbiabanaiele 3. 55 6il 
RDN Rickiinninstcbsteinds cas 3.42 470 
esis hides teal ve adiaaal 4.46 414 
3. 40 390 
4.35 376 
3.00 246 
1. 62 226 
1.60 146 
2. 02 170 
2. 35 160 
3.00 100 





r hundredweight represents 
back in 1948 
and prior to that time the average price they received 
for all milk deliveries. 


Lower MILK PRICES TO FARMERS, HIGHER 
MiLK Prices TO CoNSUMERS 
Prices paid to farmers for fluid milk and 
manufacturing grade milk, with few excep- 
tions, rise and fall with the support level— 
but prices paid by consumers for fluid milk 

do not. F 
_ We find that— 
No. 1: On April 1, 1954, the support level 


of prices paid farmers for milk was reduced © 


from $3.74 per hundredweight to $3.15, ang 
subsequently adjusted to $3.25. 

No. 2: In April 1954, consumers, on the 
average over the entire United States, paig 
22.5 cents per quart—and 3 years later paid 
24.6 cents. 

No. 3: Thus, while the support price to 
farmers went down 13.1 percent, consumer 
prices went up 9.8 percent. ; 

No. 4: A further reduction in price support 
levels to approximately $3.02 per hundred. 
weight has been announced to become effec. 
tive April 1, 1958. The USDA prediction thet 
consumers will benefit by one-half cent per 
quart cannot be justified by past experiénee, 


- 





Operation of Unsubsidized Vessels by 
Pacific Far East Steamship Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
appearing in the February 10 issue of 
the New York Times, setting forth that 
the Department of Justice has asked a 
Federal District Court to reverse a ruling 
forbiding the Pacific Far East Steam- 
ship Line to operate unsubsidized vessels 
between the Pacific coast and Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 


UNITED States Fites ACTION UPHOLDING Lint 


The Justice Department has asked a Fed- 
eral District Court to reverse a ruling forbid- 
ing the Pacific Far East Steamship Line # 
operate unsubsidized vessels between the Pa- 
cific coast and Hawaii. 

The Department’s Antitrust Division filed 
a brief last week in the Court of Appeals here 
opposing the Maritime Board’s ruling. It 
seeks a determination whether the ruling & 
reviewable, and if so, whether it is valid. 

The Board held that granting the company 
@ petition to share in Hawaiian trade would 
harm the Matson Navigation Co. whith 
carries 98 percent of the cargo. 

Although Pacific Far East would go into 
Hawaii only twice a month, the Board said, 


it would “be in a position to ‘skim the — 


cream’ by concentrating on high-value com — 
modities.” It contended that its ruling 
not subject to’ court review. , 
The Government brief said that the Board 
had erred in holding that granting the pe 
tion would result in “unfair competition”! 
Matson. It declared: ae 
“We note in passing that there is nothing 


in either the declaration of policy of the — 


Merchant Marine Act, 1936, or any of it 
provisions, or in its legislative history, that 


plication would break Matson’s str 
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A Special Welcome to 40,000 Students 
in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


- OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions it has been my pleasure to 
point out that one of the greatest assets 
of America—one of the finest resources 
of the free world—consists in the foreign 
students who study in American institu- 
tions of higher learning under the Ful- 
bright and other public and private 

rams. 
Oe. of Wisconsin, have always been 
interested in foreign students; partly be- 





cause, numerically, we have enjoyed 


down through the years, the largest con- 
tingent of foreign students on any Amer- 
ican campus in the land. 

But whether we have the top number, 
or the second highest number, is not 
nearly as important, we feel, as the 
splendid quality of education which we 
feel the foreign students get at our State 
university. 

I was pleased to note that, next Thurs- 
day a week, there will be observed by our 
neighbor State of Michigan, a special 
day in honor of the 3,000 foreign stu- 
dents who attend the colleges and uni- 
versities of the Wolverine State. 

I congratulate our neighbors on this 
splendid occasion. I hope that other 
States will hold similar observances. 

I may say that local rotary clubs in 
my own State have held foreign student 
days at which that fine organization has 
Song host to the students from foreign 

nds. 

I send to the desk now two pertinent 
items. 


The first consists of an editorial from 
the Saturday, February 15, Washington 
Evening Star which rightly praises the 
Michigan observance. 

The second is an open letter which I, 
personally, was pleased to send to the 
foreign students at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 15, 1958] 
Our Foreicn STUDENTS 

Michigan has undertaken an interesting 
‘xperiment in setting aside a special day— 
Fe 27—to play host to the 3,000 foreign 
Pe gue who attend its colleges and universi- 
oem The students have been invited to 
. to the capital at Lansing on that date 

take part in a program that will put them 

Personal contact with State officials and 
a of business, labor, and various civic 
terprises. The Purpose of the project is to 
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give these young men and women, all of 
whom will return eventually to their home 
countries as potential leaders, some good and 
‘enduring impressions of our free way of life 
and the friendship we seek to establish with 
peoples everywhere. 

This is not an earth-shaking idea, of 
course, but it is certainly a laudable one. 
All told, about 40,000 young persons from 
abroad are now studying at our higher in- 
stitutions of learning from coast to coast. 
When they go back to their own lands, they 
will begin playing influential roles, and they 
will have something of America in them, in 
one degree or another. Accordingly, in the 
sense that it can help to promote friendship 
and understanding for our country over- 
seas, Michigan’s experiment might well be 
duplicated in other States whose colleges and 
universities have a substantial number of 
these students. Although the value of a 
project of this sort cannot be measured in 
concrete terms, we can be reasonably sure of 
its general worthwhileness. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO FOREIGN STUDENTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Deak FRIENDS: I was interested—and de- 
lighted—to read in this week’s newspapers 
that there are as many as 665 foreign stu- 
dents now enrolled at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison, out of our total en- 
rollment there of 16,234. 

You, the welcome foreign nationals, repre- 
sent 70 countries and 5 United States, Terri- 
tories. 

When I noted these splendid facts, I 
thought that I would write this open letter 
to you. I have several purposes in mind. 

First, I want to tell you how gratified I 
am that Wisconsin’s great State university 
continues to enjoy, and rightly so, so won- 
derful a reputation as to attract seekers of 
the truth from all over the world. 

There has always been an international 
and a cosmopolitan flavor to the student 
population at the university. It is nice to 
know that this is truer today than ever 
before, because today’s headlines confirm 
how important it is that the ties of the free 
world be strengthened. 

We benefit from your presence, just as we 
know you benefit from studying in Madison. 

We know that you have much to con- 
tribute to us, to teach us about your lands 
and your peoples, just as you learn from us 
and about us. 

Secondly, I wanted you to know that we 
are wishing for you all of the very best in 
your careers. 

When you return to your home countries, 
it is our hope that your nations will make 
the best possible use of your talents and 
abilities. _ 

Among you there is, perhaps, a future 
prime minister, or foreign minister, a secre- 
tary of agriculture, or labor, or education. 
Among you there are—in the making—great 
scientists, philosophers, writers, business- 
men, labor leaders, cooperative leaders, 
farmers, educators, and just about every 
other specialty in life. 

The reason we hope you will grow to your 
fullest potentiality is because we feel that 
this will be a more peaceful, more prosperous 
world if every individual land has the 
strongest and best possible leadership. 

As we look around the world scene we see 
how, in many free lands, the foreign alumni 
of American universities have risen to high 
rank in public and private affairs. 

Naturally, we are delighted that young 
people who studied with us have now grown 
to such eminence. We know that they carry 
with them, in their minds and hearts, the 
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memories of happy, rewarding days on our 
college campuses. We know that they re- 
member, to, the many friendships which 
they developed during their stay in the 
United States. 

We hope that, in the years to come, more 
and more nationals from your lands will be 
able to visit and study in our land under 
private, Fulbright, or other programs. We 
want, however, the two-way street to be con- 
stantly widened. We hope that even more 
American youngsters will have the oppor- 
tunity to study abroad. 

We recall the very pleasant Rogers and 
Hammerstein song about friendship: 
“Getting to know you— : 
Getting to know all about you * * *’ 

In this process, we know that you will 
like us more and more, just as we get to 
understand and like your peoples more and 
more. 

In and after Madison, we wish you every 
possible success in your academic career and 
in your lifetime pursuits which follow. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 





American Veterans’ Committee Statement 
on the Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp a statement on the Nation’s 
economy adopted by the National Board 
of the American Veterans’ Committee at 
its Chicago meeting February 8-9. The 
statement by the leaders of this respon- 
sible, veterans’ organization reflects the 
growing concern that the Federal Gov- 
ernment act quickly and wisely to deal 
with the current recession, and I hope 
its recommendations will have the seri- 
ous consideration they deserve. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON THE NATION’s ECONOMY 
ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE NATIONAL 
BOARD OF THE AMERICAN VETERANS’ CoM- 
_MITTEE (AVC) aT ITS QUARTERLY MEETING, 
Curcaco, ILL., Fespruary 8-9, 1958 
While United States military superiority 

is being seriously challenged, national pro- 

duction, national income, and job opportuni- 
ties are falling. Only unemployment and the 
cost of living are rising in the United States. 

Pious statements from Government lead- 
ers in Washington that the difficulties will 
ease in 3 months, 6 months, or someday in 
the future, will not solve the problems of 
those who are suffering now, and who may be 
facing more troubles in the months to come. 

The American Veterans’ Committee be- 
lieves that the present serious national un- 
employment, business failures, and falling 
consumer buying power demand immediate 
and forceful governmental action. 

Rather than cutting back on the present 
level of social seryices as the administra- 
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tion has proposed, which will only further statutory depletion for oll and other minerals, 
injure those people already suffering from dividends credit and deduction, and others, Alletisedtd 
the current conditions, AVC urges, in addi- Such a- program will not only strengthen 0 ie 


tion to the contemplated increases in defense 
spending, which we support, immediate 
adoption or acceleration of programs of: 

1. School construction. 

2. Housing construction. 

3. Highway construction. 

4. Other public works construction. 

In addition, we urge increase in social- 
security benefits, extension of the maximum 
period for payment of unemployment com- 
pensation beyond the present 26-week limit, 
increase in the personal exemptions for in- 
come tax from $600 to $800, and the elimina- 
tion of unjustified tax subsidies such as 
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the national economy but will do so by di- 
rectly improving the economic circumstances 
of the vast majority of Americans as dis- 
tinguished from the trickle-down philosophy 
of the present national administration. At 
the same time it will produce additional rev- 
enues from increased business and the elimi- 
nation of tax subsidies. 


The citizens-veterans of the Nation bene- 
fit most from the strength of the Nation’s 
economy. They are suffering now with the 
rest of the citizens because of our current 
economic difficulties’ and the threat of 
worsening conditions. 
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Some Figures Pertaining to Peangt — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
January 23, 1958, I included in the Gp. 
GRESSIONAL RECORD some tables pertain. 
ing to peanuts. These figures pertain 
to them: 


United States by peanut States: Percent of State total number of counties and percent of State total peanut acreage allotments accounting 
for approximately 50 percent of total value of peanuts produced in each State and related data, 1956 
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° counties Percent of Percent of 
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1 In selected counties. 
Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, A525-A531, Jan. 23, 1958. 


Total number of peanut acreage allotments; total number of peanut acreage allotments in counties accounting for approximately 50 percent 
of the value of total peanut production in State and average value per allotment, 1956 
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peanut acreage allotmenis; total number of peanut acreage allotments in counties accounting for approximately 50 percent 
of the value of total peanut production in State and average value per allotment, 1956—Continued 
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Eisenhower Farm Program Ought Not 
To Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Santa Monica Evening Outlook, an ex- 
cellent newspaper published in my State, 
calls the present agricultural program 
of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Benson a program which aims at more 
farm production for markets and less 
for Government storage bins. With 
that statement I agree. 

I was very-glad on several occasions in 
this Chamber to join not only with Re- 
publicans but also with my brethren on 
the Democratic side of the aisle in op- 
posing rigid price support legislation. 
Among Senators on the other side of the 
aisle who saw fit to take that approach 
to a great American problem were the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] and the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEn- 
NEDY]. I was glad that they, too, indi- 
cated what they thought was in the best 
interests of not only the farmers of 
America but also in the interests of the 
economy of the country. 

The editorial published in the Santa 
Monica Evening Outlock, and entitled 
“Predictable Failure of Farm Program,” 
discusses some of the basic problems fac- 
ing the Nation today. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening 
Outlook of February 6, 1958] 
EISENHOWER FARM PROGRAM OvuGHT Not To 
Far 
PREDICTABLE FAILURE OF FARM PROGRAM 

President Eisenhower recently presented a 
sensible and realistic farm program, designed 
by Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, 
for congressional action. The President asked 
specifically that price supports be made more 
fiexible, ranging from 60 to 90 percent of 
parity, instead of 75 to 90 percent as at pres- 
ent on cotton, wheat, corn, rice, peanuts, 
tobacco, and dairy products. Said the Presi- 
dent’s message: “Our system of price sup- 
ports has tended to price key farm commodi- 
ties as if they were scarce, stimulating con- 
tinued production in excess of the quantities 
that existing markets can take at these 
prices.”’ 

The -result, as most Americans know, has 
been the accumulation of huge agricultural 
surpluses, at gigantic cost to the taxpayers, 
and for which no market can be found. 

What the present program aims at is more 
farm production for markets and less for. 
Government storage bins. This is particular- 
ly important in California, because it is now 
a leading cotton-producing State, and the 
national and international markets could 
absorb increased production of California 
cotton if prices were not kept artificially 
high. The same applies to other basic com- 
modities. It should be noted also that the 
President proposes an increase in acreage 
allotments on basic crops to take advantage 
of the wider range of price supports. 
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The plan deserves the support of the Na- 
tion’s farmers as well as the general public 
because it points the way to wider farm mar- 
kets, possible lower prices to the consumer, 
and a way out of the mountainous waste of 
Government-bought surpluses. 

It is therefore dismaying to find that this 
program stands little chance in the present 
Congress. No sooner had Secretary Benson 
proposed it to a senatorial committee than 
he was subjected to intemperate abuse and 
partisan heckling. This was because he has 
become the favorite whipping boy of farmer 
groups that want 90 percent price supports, 
and of their allies in Congress of both parties. 

Public opinion polls indicate that at least 
half of the Nation’s farmers, and a large ma- 
jority in States like California, agree with 
Secretary Benson’s proposals and want less 
Government aid. But they are not as vocal 
or as well organized as the opposition, and in 
the so-called agricultural States, where the 
farmers’-vote may be decisive, Benson is con- 
sidered by the politicians to be a liability. 

Actually, it is an absurd state of affairs 
that agriculture should continue to command 
huge subsidies from the Federal Government, 
when the farming population of the country 
represents a smaller fraction of the total 
population each year. It now stands at about 
one-sixth. And the only part of this minor- 
ity which is not prosperous consists of farm- 
ers on poor or marginal lands who don’t know 
enough about farming to make it pay without 
heavy Government aid. If they were with- 
drawn from agriculture entirely and absorbed 
into industry, the country would still have 
abundant agricultural production and bill- 
ions of dollars annually might be saved. 

But as long ‘as these farmers have votes 
that are important in certain farm States, 
there will be a farm bloc in Congress demand- 
ing high price supports and opposing any 
reforms. And this being a political year, the 
farm bloc is firmly in the saddle and may be 
expected to defeat the administration pro- 
gram. In fact, it is generally predicted that 
nothing will be done at this session about 
abriculture, because the Democrats want to 
keep as many farmers as possible discon- 
tented, so that they will vote against the ad- 
ministration come fall. Hence all the sound 
and fury about price supports will probably 
result in their being left at present levels, 
and Secretary Benson will continue to be a 
whipping boy. 

Someday, Ezra Taft Bensone will be recog- 
nized as the best Secretary of Agriculture, the 
best friend of the farmers, consumers and 
taxpayers alike, that this country has had in 
a generation. 





Imports and National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE.SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, while the 
domestic textile, fishery, and plywood in- 
dustries have pleaded in vain for effec- 
tive relief from imported goods from 
foreign countries with low wage rates, 
the powerful and wealthy oil industry 
has been granted favorable quota protec- 
tion against imports of foreign oil under 
the guise of national defense, which is 
jeopardizing our friendly relations with 
Canada and other Western Hemisphere 
nations. The February issue of Inter- 
national Oilman contains an editorial 
raising serious questions about the wis- 


- interests of defense and our responsibilities 


February 


dom of limiting oilimports. I ask ] 
mous consent that this editorial may jy 
printed in the Appendix of the 
There being no objection, the editorjg 
was ordered to be printed in the REconp, 
as follows: 
IMPORTS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Much has been said by some oilmen 
there being no defense in foreign oil, py 
like most partisan cries, the slogan is an oye. 
simplification. It reflects their having 
no. very deep study of the factors other than 
those which affect the domestic produce, 
When considered from the most limited gs. 
pect of defense it is apparent that the ant. 
import bloc has formed a rigid concept of 
the form the next war must take. In # 
view it would seem that we will have ads. 
quate oil for defense if we have all we neg 
within the borders of the continental Unite 
States to meet our own needs. It is appar. 
ently assumed that this threatened war wij 
be in defense of our own shores, and with no 
operations overseas. This is probably g0 fa 
from being likely that it can almost b 
discounted. 

Defense of our shores is now extended to, 
widespread perimeter which will 
enormous oil resources to maintain} all of 
which must be moved by tanker. The slogan | 
“there is no defense in foreign oil,” based on 
the vulnerability of tankers bringing oil tp 
our shores in time of war, loses its 
when it is realized that oil will have tol 
shipped by tanker in any event to maintain 
our foreign military bases. Whether th 
tanker is headed north, south, east, or west, 
whether to this country or from this com- 
try, it is still liable to attack from the enemy, 
This fact makes it all the more important 
that our foreign oil interests are maintained 
in good shape, for in many cases they wil 
be closer to the scene of operations, shorten 
the tanker haul, and so decrease thei 
vulnerability. ( 

When in Paris recently at the meeting 
the NATO nations, President Eisenhower 
made a strong appeal to all of the member 
Countries to accept sacrifices willingly if 
their security is to be assured. The Unite 
States is of course a NATO nation, but a 
we to be exempt from the necessity of mak 
ing sacrifice? The area in which some sa 
rifice is most clearly indicated is our thriving 
domestic petroleum industry. There seemei 
to be some inconsistency between the Pre- 
ident’s appeal and the action of the Cabinet 
Committee immediately on his return ine: 
tending the order for voluntary import i 
strictions to California and the adjoining 
States. The national interest and the wide 






to NATO have been sacrificed to section 
interest of the domestic oil producer. 
True defense of the United States involve 
at least two other considerations. Thesealt: 
(1) The general economic level of the co 
try; and (2) the economies of f me 
tions. These two are closely in ae 
Oil is the greatest single item in inter 
tional trade. It represents the largest item 
which the United States imports, 
foreign nations about $1,200 million a year, 
much of which is used for buying 
manufactured in this country. — 
in the Union derives benefits in the fom® 
increased employment and output 1 a 
from our having imported oil. It is ana 
portant item in the international b vo 
payments which allows foreign nations ™ 
trade with 7 Any drastic cut in the sae" 
oil to this country would result in CT 
distress in many nations throughow *” 
world. These are of the ¢ 
which cannot’ lightly be disregarded. 
The widely expressed view that the 
tic producing industry is being 
imports has received very close exam 
by the Petroleum Industry 1980-0 
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pound annual growth rate was 4.9 
t, which is higher than the compar- 
able growth rate of total United States pro- 
duction or for United States energy require- 
ments. PIRF comes to the conclusion that 
although the domestic producer’s share of 
the market has declined, his actual output 
has increased, and although the growth has 
been slowed down by competitive imports, 
put it continued, nevertheless, to maintain a 
rate which must be considered healthy by all 
existing standards of American business. 
Finally, we may ask, If there is a serious 
danger of the Nation facing a wartime short- 
age, why has the Government failed to build 
up an ample stockpile of domestic or foreign 
oil? It may be expected that refining cen- 
ters will be the objects of immediate attack, 
and stockpiles of products might well avert 


disaster. 





Truman’s Views on Recent Past 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp David Law- 
rence’s column entitled “Truman’s Views 
on Recent Past” which appeared’in the 
Washington Evening Star of February 4, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

TRUMAN’S VIEWS ON RECENT PAST 
(By David Lawrence) 


Former President Truman didn’t give the 
American people the full story of the epi- 
sodes concerning General Eisenhower and 
General MacArthur which he told to a tele- 
vision audience on Sunday. Neither did he 
give accurately the facts in what he did 
say—due either to faulty memory or to care- 
lessness. : 

When Mr. Truman deals with the reputa- 
tions of other public men, he admittedly 
fancies himself always in the political arena 
where anything goes. 

Thus, for instance, Mr. Truman said that 
in 1945 he discouraged General Eisenhower 
from seeking the presidential nomination 
and argued that a man at the top with a 
military reputation shouldn’t do it because 
he could only have that reputation smeared 
if he went into politics. 

In the book by General Eisenhower, pub- 
lished in 1948, he relates that at Potsdam 
in-1945 Mr. Truman told him: “General, 
there is nothing that you may. want that I 
Won't try to help you get. That definitely 
oo specifically includes the presidency in 


Mr. Truman in 1945, of course, wanted to 


_ be a candidate to succeed himself in the 1948 


election. Everything he says about the al- 
Position of General Eisenhower oc- 
curred before the 1948 campaign. 

Mr. Truman stated that he has in his pos- 
session a copy of a letter which the general 
wrote to a New Hampshire newspaperman, 
or reasons why a military man should 

‘be President. Mr. Truman gave the im- 
that this letter has never been made 
public. Actually, its contents were published 
the letter was writen in January 1948, 
= — ll a decided in Janu- 
» toacce e presidential nomina- 

tion if it were olterels him. 
striking error in Sunday’s tele- 
Vision talk by Mr. Truman was his claim 
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that General MacArthur was fired because 
he was insubordinate and because he dis- 
obeyed orders directly. 

The facts were stated by General Mac- 
Arthur in February 1956, when he issued a 
statement replying to similar charges in the 
Truman Memoirs. The general said: 

“This belated claim of insubordination is 
made by him not as a public official but as 
@ private citizen, In making it, he con- 
veniently ignores the fact that the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, my military 
superiors in the conduct of the Korean War, 
specifically, categorically and unanimously 
denied under oath before the Joint Sena- 
torial Committee investigating the reasons 
for my relief that I had ever been guilty of 
insubordination, and the joint committee 
members themselves in the report made at 
the conclusion of the hearings were in com- 
plete agreement upon this point.” 

Mr. Truman, in his television speech last 
Sunday, also said that General MacArthur 
had sent an article to the magazine U. S. 
News & World Report and did not send a 
copy to the White House or to the President 
and that he found a copy in the press room 
of the White House and suppressed it. 

The fact is that it wasn’t an article for 
this particular magazine, but it was the text 
of @ message sent at the request of the 
commander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars for delivery at its meeting in 
Chicago in August 1950. The message had 
been distributed in advance, as is customary, 
to the press in this country. The magazine 
in question obtained on a Friday from the 
press relations office of the Chicago con- 
vention an automatic release for publica- 
tion of the MacArthur message in the issue 
coming out on the following Monday. 

When Mr. Truman saw a copy of the 
message on Saturday morning, it is true it 
was discussed at a meeting of high officials, 
and, on instructions of the President, an 
order was sent to General MacArthur di- 
recting him to withdraw the document from 
publication. The general promptly obeyed 
the order and on Sunday the VFW notified 
the press that the message was to be with- 
held. But it was too late—the magazine’s 
copies containing the text of the message 
were already in the mails to subscribers for 
Monday delivery. The Chicago Tribune, 
learning this, also printed the text on Mon- 
day morning, as did other newspapers. The 
general was in no way responsible- for the 
accident of publication. There was no dis- 
obedience involved. 

The message, as General MacArthur said 
in his statement a year ago, was a routine 
communication to a veterans’ organization 
and normally would have attracted little 
attention other than from those who might 
have secretly harbored the ultimate intent 
to surrender Formosa to Red Chinese con- 
trol. 

Mr. Truman himself evidently didn’t take 
this episode too seriously at the time, be- 
cause a month later, when the spectacular 
landing at Inchon resulted in worldwide 
acclaim for General MacArthur, the former 
President, himself, not only joined in the 
praise then but, after a meeting with the 
general in mid-October of the same year at 
Wake Island, gave out statements laudatory 
of General MacArthur. 

What really caused General MacArthur's 
removal was something else—he was politi- 
cally in disfavor with Harry Truman. When, 
for instance, inquiry was sent to the general 
by the minority leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, asking for information on cer- 
tain Far Eastern problems, and the general 
replied—never ing the letter would be 

made public—the former President did not 
like the political furor made by the publica- 
tion of the letter. 2 

Mr. Truman had a right to dismiss General 
MacArthur for political reasons or personal 
reasons_if he wished to do so—but it ill be- 
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comes him to tell million of Americans today 
that a heroic general, who was himself once 
Chief of Staff of the Army and knew mili- 
tary law as well as anyone, actually diso- 
beyed orders and was insubordinate. 





Algeria and Tunisia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the United Nations Security 
Council began a consideration of the re- 
cent tragedy in Tunisia. This occasion 
probably marks the end of that phase 
in our African and NATO policy which 
regards Algeria and Tunisia as lying out- 
side the zone of international concern, 
for this event tragically but dramatically 
has served notice that the war in Algeria 
is inseparable from western relations 
with the new nations of Tunisia and 
Morocco. 

The blow struck at Sakiet-Sidi-Yous- 
sef has served notice that north Africa, 
like. Egypt, may soon move toward 
antiwesternism unless the Algerian war 
can be resolved and links established 
between the United States and these new 
nations. Finally, we are reminded once 
again that the NATO alliance has mean- 
ing only if its members use the organiza- 
tion as the means of alleviating such 
paralyzing situations as the Algerian 
war, rather than using it as a means of 
suffocating their differences in the name 
of an alliance. For it is clearer every 
day that the Algerian war is a heavy 
economic drag on France, that it inhibits 
a useful French military contribution to 
NATO, and that the United States is 
implicated in the Algerian situation so 
long as we supply weapons and economic 
credits which support the French efforts 
in Algeria. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the RecorpD an article by Mr. C. L. Sulz- 
berger in the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 17, 1958, and a column by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of February 13, 1958. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 17, 
1958] 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—NoORTH AFRICA AND ARAB 
FEDERATION 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, February 16.—Two profoundly im- 
portant repercussions have emerged from 
the Sakiet bombing. The Algerian civil war 
has now been internationalized willy-nilly, 
despite French efforts to the contrary. And 
it has been plainly demonstrated that Paris 
cannot simultaneously seek to hold the 
friendship of Tunisia and Morocco while 
pursuing a policy of repression in the area 
between. 3 

These two factors are linked. For it is in 
the interest of all this country’s allies that 
France should eventually arrange solid ties 
with the North African peoples it still gov- 
erms or once governed. And now those small 
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allies, above all the United States, are being 
drawn directly into the picture. 

French diplomacy sought for years to pre- 
tend that no one else could express valid 
interest in the Algerian troubles because 
they involved a province of metropolitan 
France. This fiction is fading. No matter 
what emerges from Bourguiba’s protest to 
U. N., it appears certain at least that some 
neutral fight will be accepted to supervise 
an eventual police patrol on Algeria’s border. 

NATO has behaved with remarkable if 
embarrassed restraint. The alliance has 
seen this Algerian cancer gradually poison- 
ing relationships with the entire Arab world. 
Yet it has leaned over backward to mollify 
French sensibilities. ; 

Technically not only Algeria but Morocco 
and Tunisia come under General Norstand’s 
command thanks to a secret revision of 
SACEUR’s powers adopted in 1952. 

This stipulates that “control and defense 
of the zones of the interior, including French 
north Africa, is the direct responsibility of 
the national authorities concerned, who will 
grant the Allied commanders under 
SACEUR (Supreme Commander, Allied 
Powers in Europe) all facilities necessary 
for the efficient conduct of their operations.” 

In time of war SACEUR “shall have author- 
ity to conduct such combat operations in 
these zones, including French north Africa, 
as he deems necessary for the defense of 
Western Europe.” 

The North Atlantic Treaty had specifically 
applied only to “the Algerian provinces of 
France.” 

But “French north Africa” was understood, 
in 1952, to embrace Morocco and Tunisia. 
They have since become independent. There- 
fore the revised command terms rest in para- 
doxical limbo. 

But both the Moroccan and Tunisian Gov- 
ernments would like to join NATO when 
peace comes to Algeria. In the meantime 
the former grants base facilities to the 
United States and the latter to France—al- 
though these may be seriously affected as a 
consequence of Sakiet. 

FRANCE INTERNATIONALIZED WAR 


In fact, if not in diplomatic fiction, the 
Algerian war was already being quoted inter- 
nationalized. France had become embroiled 
with Egypt, Yugoslavia, and Poland over 
maritime-arms seizures and searches. Its 
relationships with Morocco and Tunisia were 
directly affected. So were ties with the 
United States, some of whose weapons have 
been employed in the guerrilla struggle. 

As a result of the latest crisis, it is no 
longer possible to shove the problem back 
under the rug of unreality which pretends 
this is merely a matter of provincial public 
order. Nobody can presume to tell France 
how to settle its deadly quarrel. This coun- 
try is emotionally too charged. Since 1940 
it has fought a series of unsuccessful wars 
in each of which French families sacrificed 
blood for la patrie. 

But the Arab world is also emotionally 
charged. From the Persian Gulf to the At- 
lantic there are movements toward unity. 
Egypt and Syria have joined governments. 
So have Iraq and Jordan. And most of the 
Moslems inhabiting Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco dream of amalgamating someday in 
a single federation of what they call the 
Maghreb. - 

It is unlikely that France or any-other 
power will forever be able to thwart this 
movement. Nor is it sensible to try. The 
French, if they can only find their way out 
of the cruel Algerian labyrinth, should cer- 
tainly be able to retain strong ties of friend- 
ship, culture, and economics with North 
Africa. 

Despite chauvinistic talk about the United 
States ousting France from South Vietnam, 
this country’s trade there is again para- 
mount, Even in Pondicherry and the other 
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tiny enclaves ceded to India, French culture 
remains primary. 

The French have always spoken of their 
presence in North Africa. Perhaps this is 
because of their old proverb: “The absent 
one is always wrong.” But England, in 
shedding an empire, finds solace in its own 
maxim: “Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder.” 

Now that Algéria is inescapably an inter- 
national problem, two facts stand out. The 
first is that the civil war cannot continue 
indefinitely. If it does, not only that prov- 
ince but all France will some day dissolve in 
chaos, 

The second is that Arab nationalism, as 
expressed in the trend to federation, is 
spreading to the Maghreb. We may only 
hope French perspicacity can arrange new 
links between this country’s destinies and 
those of its former colonies. This is a mat- 
ter of immense concern to all the West. 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 13, 1958] 
TODAY AND TOMORROW—TO GRASP THE NETTLE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The Prime Minister, M. Gaillard, has ac- 
cepted full responsibility on. behalf of the 
French Government for the bombing of the 
Tunisian border town. He expressed regret 
that civilians were killed. But he insisted 
that the bombing was an act of “legitimate 
defense” and that his government “‘does not 
recognize culpability in this affair.” 


This closes the door to what might have, 


been a way out of the affair—namely to dis- 
avow the violence caused by the local com- 
manders, and to give assurances that their ac- 
tions will not be repeated. 

Had this door not been closed, there would 
have been some hope—not too much hope 
but some—that the French-Tunisian con- 
flict could have been limited to local actions 
along the border, with the two governments 
in Paris and Tunis not immediately and 
directly involved. There is not much hope of 
that now, and we have a conflict between 
France and Tunisia which is spreading to all 
the critical points—such as the naval base 
at Bizerte—where their national interests 
meet. 

This makes our own position very dif- 
ficult indeed. For we are caught in a bad 
squeeze. France is our oldest ally and it 
is now the keystone of our strategic posi- 
tion in Europe. Tunisia is a new friend. 
But it is of all the Arab countries the most 
genuinely interested in remaining within 
the Western World. If we cannot find a way 
to work harmoniously with Tunisia under 
the government of M. Bourguiba, the pros- 
pects are dark indeed of a good relationship 
between North Africa and the Western 
World. 

Our policy, as Mr.- Dulles described it in 
his press conference on Tuesday, is in sub- 
stance to muddle through, and to pray that 
neither side will ask us to take a decisive 
position. Mr. Dulles is hard pressed, and 
entitled to play for time. It is understand- 
able that he should hope that he can in 
North Africa continue to muddle through. 

For the alternative to muddling through 
is difficult and dangerous, considering the 
temper which now exists in Paris and in the 
Arab world. But it looks very much as if 
the difficult course, though dangerous, may 
nevertheless be safer than the policy of mud- 
dling through a conflict which is becoming 
so bitter and so irreconcilable. The alter- 
native course would be to take the line that 
the Algerian war is a danger to the peace 
of the world, and that all suitable diplo- 
matic measures must be ‘taken to mediate 
and to compose the Algerian war. 

This will be a very unpopular position in 
many quarters in France for the United 
States to take. But, as the North African 
conflict. spreads, will it really be possible for 


* 





this country to remain strictly neutral and 
uninvolved? 
heading into great trouble, and as the eon. 
flict deepens and spreads, it will seem mor 
and more intolerable that a professed 
like the United States should also be a y 
fessed neutral in the tragic business jg 
which France is involved. 

Probably the wisest and the safest 
to do is to grasp the nettle firmly, and to 
say firmly and cléarly that the time has 
come to negotiate a political settlement in 
North Africa. Far from this being an action 
unfriendly to France, it may well bea 
nal act of friendship to open the door 
through which the French nation would go, 
were it free of internal entanglements 
which prevent it from acting in its ow 
highest- interest. ; 





Chevrolet Official Calls Janesville 
Workers No. 1 Quality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE ~ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
in Wisconsin have always known that 
one of our State’s greatest assets is the 
high quality of skill and loyalty that our 
Wisconsin workers bring to their jobs, 
It is a matter of pride and satisfaction 
to us, nevertheless, when this fact is rec- 
ognized by an employer of Wisconsin 
labor who has plants in many States. 

Last week Mr. Edward N. Cole, gen- 
eral manager of the Chevrolet division 
of General Motors Corp., called the 
Janesville, Wis., plant the com j 
No. 1 quality plant, and said that 
wished they had at their other plants 
the type of labor available at Janesville. 

This well-deserved tribute to the in 
telligence and industry of Wisconsin 
workers was recounted in the On Wis- 
consin column of the Milwaukee Journal 
last Sunday, February 16. I ask unami- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: s 
On, Wisconsin—No. 1 QuaLiTry WorKER ONE 

or State’s Bic ADVANTAGES 

The people of Janesville—specifically those 
who work in the Chevrolet assembly plant 
and its companion Fisher body factoly— 
have reason to take price in a compliment 
paid them the other day. es 


While on a business trip to Milwaukes — 


Edward N. Cole, general manager Of the 
Chevrolet division of General Motors Corp, 
said: “I only wish we had the type of labor 
available at Janesville at our other plants 
It’s our No. 1 quality plant.”. 

No. 1 quality. 





community. It indicates that the employ 
are dependable, intelligent and produe 
They give a full day’s work for a full day’ 
and they take a craftsman’s pride in 
they do. It further means that Jar 
as @ community has provided its wé 
with the necessary schooling and 4180 
proper attitugies. 

But without any credit from J@ 
ville, it needs to be pointed out that Wi 
sin generally has the type of worker © 
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M. Gaillard’s government jg 


That is recognition d 
reflects credit upon both workers and ther » 
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spiration to Midwest 


1958 
rolet finds so desirable. Indeed, of ali the 
State’s industrial assets, the foremost is the 
quality of its labor force. 

Five years ago when the Journal prepared 
its Wisconsin Balance Sheet, industrialists 
who responded to a questionnaire com- 
mented most frequently upon Wisconsin’s 
supply of highly skilled labor. Some went 
further. “We have a hearty people and a 
diversification of skills,” observed one. Sev- 
eral credited clean local and State govern- 
ments to the high character of the people. 

From the words of its general manager, 
Chevrolet does not have to be sold on Janes- 
ville and its workers. Prospective employers 
from outside the State—and some firms al- 
ready established here and considering ex- 

on—do need to have the advantage em- 
phasized. No. 1 quality workers constitute 
an asset to be prized. 


¢ 





Bishop Mathias Loras 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
today marks the 100th anniversary of the 
death of the Roman Catholic Church’s 
first Bishop of Iowa, Mathias Loras. 
Bishop Loras’ influence for good not only 
covered all of what became the State 
of Iowa 14 months before his death, but 
also extended far into Minnesota. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the February 13, 1958, issue of The 
Witness, the official newspaper of the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Dubuque. 

There being no objectign, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BIsHOP. MATHIAS LORAS 


Wednesday,. February 19, will mark the 
100th anniversary of the death of Iowa’s 
first bishop, Mathias Loras. 

An immigrant from France, Bishop Loras 
was destined by divine providence to play a 
major role in the founding of the Catholic 
Church west of the Mississippi. He could 
have received even greater church honors in 
his native country, but his determination to 
Preach the gospel, labor for Christ, and save 
souls in a distant, fledgling country, kept 
him in the See of Dubuque. 

No amount of words, study or research 
could ever size up the influence of a man 
like Bishop Loras. The entire history of 
Iowa, Minnesota, and the expansive lands 
that made up the Dubuque diocese of his 
time, has been changed by his coming into 
the territory. Early settlers seemed to catch 
the spirit of their first bishop right from 
sere No amount of sacrifice, discom- 

or inconvenience 
iinbiat God. was too great for this 

There was work to be done and he did it. 
When financial resources, a necessary instru- 
ment in building up the church of God, 
Were scarce he traveled oceans to get assist- 
ance. When personnel was equally hard to 
oo by he didn’t let the work go undone. 

necessary he increased his own activity to 
make sure the steady flow of God’s grace to 


his scattered children. 
has not only been a thrilling .in- 
down through 
the century, but his life has been the hope, 
the source of literally thousands 
laymen. Parents for several generations 
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now have been eager to give his name to 
their children. 

The reason big men are great is because 
they are humble. The reason .they are 
worthy of imitation is because they teach 
righteousness, discipline, and honor. Their 
virtue is not fictitious. Their counsel is not 
shallow. 

Parish after parish in Iowa and Minnesota 
was started by Bishop Loras. His memory 
is embedded deep in the territory’s history. 
His contribution will forever be held in bene- 
diction. 

On the occasion of the centenary of his 
passing Catholics and non-Catholics salute 
his memory and express gratefulness for the 
work of this noble Iowa pioneer. 





Pay TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
unusually well-written analysis of the 
poll-TV proposal appears in the Feb- 
ruary 13, 1958, issue of the Anderson 
Free Press under the heading “Ander- 
son—Uncensored.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
timely article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANDERSON—UNCENSORED 

The fast talking sharpies who are trying 

to promote the death of free TV and the 


‘ substitution of pay TV apparently have 


failed in their attempt to sneak in through 
the rear door. Manufacturers and others 
who wish to hang a coin box or other de- 
vice on eyery TV set in order to collect a 
fee for the same programs which are now 
shown without charge tried to get the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to author- 
ize a trial in key cities throughout the 
Nation. But Congress has advised the FCC 
that this matter should wait until the full 
Con has an opportunity to look into 
the matter and pass legislation either for 
or against the proposal. Overwhelming 
opinion to date indicates a very real fear 
that ‘pay-as-you-see TV will result in the 
death of free TV as it is now known. 

What it amounts to is that proponents of 
@ 3-year trial in major markets would like 
to shove pay TV over on the public without 
having to face up to a real examination of 
the facts. The truth is that nothing new 
would actually be added in the way of 
shows, but many of the major sporting 
events and other spectaculars would be 
withdrawn from free TV and placed on the 
coin box circuit. 

The trial in itself without full public 
review of the facts would be like inviting 
someone to try arsenic with the understand- 
ng that if it doesn’t agree, the person can 
stop taking it. ‘ 

One little matter which the public should 
bear in mind is that if these opportunists 
get away with grabbing off the prime shows, 
talent, and top viewing time and charge the 
public fees ranging from 50 cents to a dollar 
or more per show, they will not be operating 
their pay TV on a separate circuit but will be 
encroaching upon and taking advantage of 
an already established television field which 
was developed entirely by the free TV indus- 
try. This is certainly not free enterprise. 
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Furthermore, they will be utilizing TV sets 
in which the public has invested over $50 
million with the understanding, when pur- 
chased, that this was all they would have to 
pay to see a television show. If the sharpies 
get away with this, how long do you think 
the networks and individual stations which 
built the American free TV system can con- 
tinue offering the same early morning until 
midnight service the public is now getting? 
Eventually, the entire industry would be 
forced into the pay-as-you-see racket in order 
to keep operating. And it is indeed a racket 
in every sense of the word—one which we 
consider almost as ridiculous as a pay-as- 
you-breathe proposal. It has no more on its 
side than the manufacturer of an automatic 
washing machine, for instance, who might 
decide after selling his appliance to the pub- 
lic that he would attach a coin box to the 
machine and collect on every fourth wash. 
We might point out that pay TV is not a 
new idea by any means. It was tried in 
Canada and outlawed as definitely not being 
in the public interest. Here in the United 
States, it is the last resort of a group of 
frustrates who had hoped, by getting UHF 
stations in certain areas, to control the view- 
ing within theirdomain. At first they hoped 
to get Congress to outlaw all VHF stations. 
When they couldn’t get to first base with this, 
they jumped on the pay-as-you-see gimmick. 
There is one interesting sidelight to the 
picture—the attitude of certain large news- 
papers throughout the Nation. These news- 
papers purport to be all for pay TV, but what 
they really want is the death of free TV. It’s 
easy to understand why. These newspapers 
have a very real self-interest here. They’d 
like to get their own hands on the advertis- 
ing money now being spent in the TV field. 
Should free TV go under, it would provide a 
bonanza for newspaper advertising. 
Remember this the next time you read one 
of their editorials that speak scathingly of 
the selfish interests which would deprive the 
public of the great advantage of pay TV. 
Let’s get this matter straight. The selfish 
interests are those of the proponents of the 
pay-as-you-see plan. They have little or no 
concern for the public interest. 





Death of the Honorable Marvin B. Rosen- 
berry, Ketired Chief Justice of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have prepared a statement relative to 
the death of Hon. Marvin B. Rosenberry, 
retired Chief Justice of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court, one of our State’s most 
distinguished jurists. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Last Saturday the citizens of Wisconsin 
were grieved to learn of the death of one 
of the State’s and indeed one of the Nation's 
most distinguished jurists. Marvin B. Ros- 
enberry, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin for 34 years and the Chief Justice 
for 21 years, died on Saturday, 3 days after 
his 90th birthday. 

Justice Rosenberry, throughout a long 
lifetime dedicated to public service was an 
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outstanding Wisconsin jurist and one of the 
State’s outstanding citizens as well. A col- 
league who knew him well described him 
as the yardstick against which we measure 
citizenship. The president of the University 
of Wisconsin once called him “the district 
attorney of democracy.” He retired from 
the Wisconsin high court in 1950 after the 
longest service as Chief Justice in the State's 
history. He maintained his interest and 
participation in public affairs until his final 
illness. 

Justice Rosenberry was born in Medina 
County, Ohio, February 12, 1868. Soon after, 
his parents moved to Fulton, in Kalamazoo 
County, Mich. He studied at the Michigan 
State Normal School in Ypsilanti, Mich., and 
earned a law degree from the University of 
Michigan in 1893. 

After graduation he became a partner in 
a law firm in Wausau, Wis., and also served 
as city attorney for Wausau from 1902 to 
1908. 

In 1916 he was appointed to the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court by Gov. Emmanuel L. 
Philipp. He was reelected to the State’s 
highest judicial office in 1918, 1919, 1929, 
and 1939. He became Chief Justice in 1929, 
when as the senior justice he succeeded 
Chief Justice A. J. Vinje at his death. 

Justice Rosenberry wrote hundreds of im- 
portant decisions in his many years on the 
bench, and he gave particular attention to 
the field of administrative law, which grew 
to its great significance during his distin- 
guished career. His opinions and interpre- 
tations of administrative law were cited 
widely, particularly since Wisconsin was a 
pioneer State in developing much of our ad- 
ministrative law. Among his important de- 
cisions were the first case upholding the 8- 
hour day in Wisconsin, several key cases in- 
volving delegation of legislative powers to 
administrative agencies, and interpretations 
and applications of the Wisconsin Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

Aside from the Wisconsin bench, Justice 
Rosenberry did important work as a member 
of the Council of the American Law In- 
stitute and as one of its advisers in restate- 
ment of the law of agency and the law of 
implied contracts. 

He wrote numerous papers and gave many 
addresses on administrative law and the 
Constitution. He was also well-known for 
his talks to lay audiences on citizenship and 
its duties. 

Justice Rosenberry was an active and dedi- 
cated citizen of his adopted hometown of 
Madison, Wis. He was a charter organizer 
and president of its first Community Union 
in 1922, and participated in most of Madi- 
son’s Community Chest and United Givers’ 
Fund drives since that time. In 1926 he was 
president of the Wisconsin Council of Social 
Work and in 1937 he was president of a citi- 
zen’s committee on public welfare. He 
served as president of the Wisconsin State 
Bar Association in 1926 and 1927. 


In 1951, after his retirement, Justice 


Rosenberry served at the head of a com-. 


mission which drew up a desperately needed 
redistricting plan for Wisconsin's State legis- 
lative districts, and in recent years he sup- 
ported a plan for reorganization of the State 
courts. 

A sincere concern for youth and a love of 
the outdoors made him Wisconsin's No. 1 
scouting enthusiast, and he was honored 
with the Silver Beaver Award in 1987 and 
the Silver Antelope Award in 1944, the 
highest awards given by the scouting or- 
ganization to adult leaders. He was hon- 
orary president of the Four Lakes Scout 
Council of Madison for many years. In 1938 
he was elected to the Seventh Regional Scout 
Council, comprised ‘of several Great Lakes 
States. 

For the last 17 years, he gave annual 
awards to the outstanding graduates of the 
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Cost estimates for the 4-year program are 


Lakewood Grade School in his home com- 
munity of Maple Bluff. 

He was an honorary 33d-degree Mason, a 
member of Forest Lodge 130 of Wausau, of 
the Madison Scottish Rite bodies, the Zor 
Shrine, the Moose and Elk Lodges, the Uni- 
versity Club, the Madison Club, and Maple 
Bluff Country Club. 

He served as a junior and senior warden 
of his church in Madison, the Grace Episcopal 
Church. 

Justice Rosenberry has been given hon- 
orary doctorate degrees by the Universities 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, and by Mar- 
quette University, and other honorary de- 
grees by Beloit College and Michigan Normal 
College. 

His avocations were reading, hunting, fish- 
ing, golfing, and hiking, and only in recent 
years did his advancing age force him to let 
up on his outdoor activities. 

Justice Rosenberry was married in 1897 to 
the former Kate Landfair, at Leslie, Mich., 
who died in 1917. In 1918 he was married 
to Mrs. Lois K. Mathews, who was at that 
time dean of women at the University of 
Wisconsin. Besides his wife, he is survived 
by a son, Samuel, a New York City attorney, 
and a brother and a sister. 

Justice Rosenberry was one of the best- 
loved public figures of my State, and the 
entire State is grieved by his passing. 





Charity Can’t Win Race to the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived in my mail on last Friday a copy 
of an editorial from the Idaho State 
College Bengal of February 7, 1958. 
This editorial, by Mr. Wilbert D. Hall, 
makes an ingenious and unselfish sug- 
gestion in regard to current proposals 
for Federal programs to aid colleges 
and college students. The most signifi- 
cant thing about this editorial, however, 
is not the substance of ¢éhe suggestion 
contained therein, though that ‘has, in 
my belief, great merity The editorial 
symbolizes to me that our basic strength 
in this hour of America’s need, is in the 
unselfish determination of America’s 
people to rise to the occasion. Those 
who decry aid to education as a hand- 
out would do well to examine closely 
this editorial, and recognize that here is 
@ young American asking, not for a 
handout, but for an opportunity to serve 
his country in the most effective possible 
way. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 


‘ torial be printed in the Appendix of the 


REcorRD. 


There being no objéction, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cuariry CaNNoT WIN Rack 1) THE Moon 

Last week President Eisenhower sent an 
emergency 4-year program to Congress that 
included a key provision for 10,000 scholar- 
ships a year for able high-school graduates 
lacking the financial means to go to college. 

Included in the would be 5,500 
graduate fellowships over the next 4 years. 





February 


roughly $1,600,000,000 in Federal funds 
600 million in funds supplied by States 


local communities, or approximately -e 


200,000,000 for the total. 
ALLOTED AMONG STATES 


The President indicated that the sa 


ships would be directed for the most 
at those planning to study in the fields 
science. The scholarships would be a 


among the States on a basis of population 


and estimates have it that they would 
from $750 to $800 per student each year, 

High-school students who intend to 
in the field of science will doubtless be 
pleased with the plan. And strangely e 
the taxpayer will probably not be in 
opposition to it; the average American tax- 
payer has a sputnik complex and is willing 
at the present time to overlook a little thing 
like a couple of billiofi dollars. 

But before we give the stamp of approval 
to such a plan, even though it is for the Na. 
tion’s new science deity, there are some as. 
pects to consider. 

The Government, in providing selected 
students with $750 to $800 per year, will also 
be providing them with a means of making 
a far better than average annual income when 
they graduate. It appears that the students 
who thinks the world owes him a wi = 
the Government on his side. 


STUDENT SHOULD HELP 


While we do not criticize a plan that would 
help a student with the straining task of f- 
nancing a college education; we think ther 
should be some provision for the student 
help the Government when he graduates, 

With the taxpayer providing so large a sum 
of money there should be some guaranty of 
return in addition to that of educating peo- 
ple to the good of the Nation. The 
wages of industry will consistently outbid the 
Government for the college graduates. While 
this by no means hampers the Nation asa 
whole, it could leave the Government with 
the poorest of the graduating students. 

There are scholarship programs in some 
States, where a student who accepts a schol- 
arship must also agree to work within the 
State for a certain period of years after he 
is graduated. It is a fair bargain; he® 
trained with money from that State and 
should be willing to give the State some re 
turn on its investment. A similar plan would 
be fair with the proposed national scholar- 
ships. 

- SHOULD HAVE FIRST CHOICE 

While the Government would probably not 
use all of the graduates who were produc 
of Government scholarship funds, it 
have first choice. The students could agree 
to become graduate draftees when they a 
cept the Federal funds. They might be te 


quired to work for. the Government for a cet 


tain number of years or at least until the 
Government has its money’s, worth. We @ 
not advocate Government slaves; the gradu- 
ates would be paid a normal wage for theif 


training. The return on the Government in- 
vestment would be mental rather than final- — 


cial. After this certain period of years, the 


Government-financed student would be free — 


to go to work for industry, and undo 
there would be at least a few who 
remain in the employ of the Government 

If there are those who would object 














such a plan of required Government serve — 


tude, then let the return be financial 
than mental. The Government will be 
viding funds-for an education that will 
the graduate a chance of making an al 
tive annual wage. He should not ob 
giving up a fraction of that wage to pay Bi 
the money that made him capable ot 


ing it. 
WOULD BE A DRAIN 


And with the money being paid back 
the Government, there would not 
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the $2 billion might be set aside for loan 
purposes. And the loans should be open to 
more than the 10,000 students proposed in 
the Eisenhower program. 

Idaho State is one of the cheapest colleges 
in the Nation, yet it is still a financial bur- 
den to attend college here. There are many 

year who hold down part-time and even 
full-time jobs while they attend college. 
The result is that both the job and the 
classes do not receive the best effort of the 


‘individual concerned. There are also many 


who would readily accept several hundred 
dollars in scholarship money each year to be 
paid back within 5 or 10 years after gradua- 
tion. It is probable that most of them also 
would be willing to pay interest. 

Since the emphasis seems to be on the 
science student in these times, let us use 
him as an example. Let’s say that when he 
js graduated he takes a position at $6,000 
a year. If he receives no raise—which is 
unlikely—he could pay off a $3,000 scholar- 
ship in 10 years, paying only 5 percent of 
his gross income. 

AID IS NEEDED 

There is a definite need now for financial 
aid to college students. We believe that 
there are a larger number of students who 
aren’t looking for charity, although they may 
be looking for help. And the student who 
is given the means to make a better-than- 
average living will not produce work as de- 
sirable as that of the student who pays his 
way. The Government-supported student 
will expect even more favors. 

86, let President Eisenhower push his pro- 
gram to help the financially pressed student, 
but also make certain that there is some 
return on those $2 billion, whether it is 
mental or financial. Charity will not win 
the satellite race. 





Bridge Over the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr, O'-MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an excel- 
lent editorial published in the New York 
Times today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of February 19, 
1958] 


Brince Over THE POTOMAC 


om Capital City of Washington belongs 
all the people of this country; and it is 

& matter of concern to all the people when 
efforts are madea4 they continually are 

Made—to rob it of ragile 

unique beauty. 7 rash 
Only a few days ago we called attention on 
a —— to the proposal, now unfortunately 
ican vanced, to vandalize the historic east 
gin of the Capitol Building in order to 
| 3 for Congress some restaurant and of- 
Space that could be better supplied else- 


Where. We hope that last-minute attempts | 


in the Senate to stop this senseless destruc- 
ahaa be successful. 
Tom the embattled itol al 
the tree-lined Mall, out past thie we ne 


apaument and beyond the Lincoln Memor- — 


the site of another project that would 
hently disfigure what has been called 
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-million drain on the taxpayer. However, the most beautiful civic landscape in Amer- can only be solved in Athens and Ankara, 


ica. It is the proposal to build a Constitu- 
tion Avenue Bridge across the Potomac just 
north of the existing Arlington Memorial 
Bridge, at a point that would completely 
destroy the parklike quality and harmo- 
nious relationship now existing between the 
peaceful river, the wooded island named for 
Theodore Roosevelt, and the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

The noted landscape architect Gilmore D. 
Clarke has pointed out that, bad as the 
bridge may, be the proposed complicated net- 
work of roadways at both ends of the bridge 
will result in a more wholesale destruction 
of distinguished park lands than will the 
structure itself. The Commission of Fine 
Arts opposed the bill authorizing the bridge 
complex, and so did the Department of the 
Interior. Since giving its approval to the 
bridge in 1954 the Senate has endorsed a 
tunnel, which would be more expensive but 
would save the situation. Local pressures 
within the District of Columbia to relieve 
the city’s impossible traffic problem should 
not be allowed to destroy one Of the finest 
parts of the National Capital. 





Application of the Principle of Self-Deter- 
mination to the People of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 81, now pending before this 
body, expresses the sense of the Senate 
that the principle of self-determination, 
to which the United States has histori- 
cally subscribed, be applied to the pecple 
of Cyprus. The resolution further calis 
upon our Government to urge Great 
Britain to see the wisdom of seeking to 
maintain its influence in this area by 
the exercise of leadership in the cause 
of freedom rather than by use of force 
and repression, and goes on to state that 
free world collective security considera- 
tions should be given due weight but 
should not be used as an excuse for the 
frustration of the legitimate aspirations 
of the people of Cyprus. 

It is encouraging to note that a seg- 
ment of the British press is taking an im- 
pressive lead in developing public opin- 
ion behind the peaceful and equitable 
solution of the Cyprus problem. This 
sentiment is clearly and elequently stated 
in a recent editorial in the Manchester 
Guardian weekly and I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester Guardian Weekly of 
. January 30, 1958] _ 
Up To BRITAIN 

Words once uttered have a life of their 
own and can never be exorcised. “Parti- 
tion,” mentioned. by Mr. Lennox-Boyd over 
@ year ago as a possible way out.for Cyprus, 
has become as ill fated as the earlier “never.” 
It. was, in a way, an abdication of responsi- 
bility; it was a stage on the road to giving 
Turkey a veto on any solution. Sir John 
Harding said on Sunday that the problem 
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but that was a cry of despair; it amounts to 
saying that the problem can only be solved 
when a solution is found. Britain has for 
the past 80 years exercised the right of ad- 
ministering the island; she now has the 
duty of determining its future. She cannot 
make Greece or Turkey an excuse for failing 
in her responsibility. Their interests have 
to be respected—after those of the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriotes. No solution can be 
permanent if it seems to threaten the se- 
curity of either. But to give in to Turkey’s 
claims for partition simply because she is 
more important than Greece to the defense 
of the West—and that is an argument on 
which Turkish spokesmen quite frankly rely, 
even in their public propaganda—would be 
unjust to the Cypriotes and to the Greeks. 
Moreover, it would not help Turkey or 
western security. Cyprus would be at least 
as difficult to partition as British India and 
Palestine were, and first the Greek and now 
the Turkish Cypriotes have given no indica- 
tion by their attitude that bloodshed would 
be avoided this time. And it is hard to see 
why even a Cyprus under Greek rule— 
which in any case is not contemplated for 
years. yet—should be more dangerous to 
Turkey than Bulgaria and the Soviet Union. 

Britain, then, must not abdicate her own 
responsibility for finding a solution. The 
only order of business with any prospect-of 
success is first to put forward constitutional 
proposals and then try to persuade the two 
powers (and subsequently their allies) to 
accept them. That presumably is going on 
in Ankara at present. It is fortunate that 
Mr, Dulles is there—not as a symbol of 
America’s equivocal interest in the Baghdad 
Pact but because there is probably no one 
in the world more likely to be able to talk 
around Mr. Menderes. The other members 
of the pact are apparently backing the Turk- 
ish Government’s demands for partition, 
just as they hope Turkey will back their 
demands on Kashmir and Israel. Even if 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Lloyd succeed with Mr. 
Menderes he will find it hard to succeed 
with his fellow Turks now that they have 
convinced themselves that any solution but 
partition is unthinkable. The coming days 
seem bound to be unhappy. That is all the 
more reason why the British Government 
should stand firmly by its plan. And the 
sooner it is announced—whatever it is—the 
iess bloodshed there will be from sheer 
nerviness. * 





Pay Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President an edi- 
torial recently appeared in the Concord 
(N. H.) .Daily Monitor opposing pay 
television. 

It is an excellent presentation of many 
of the reasons other Members of Congress 
and I do not favor its being authorized 
as a@ means of communication. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pay TELEVISION 

Senator Bripces and Congressman PERKINS 
Bass have joined in opposition to pay tele- 
vision, a subject that has been under discus- 
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sion in Washington and also by a lot of other 
people across the Nation. 

Congress discussion, so far, has resulted in 
a demand by the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce committee for the Federal 
Communications Commission to hold off on 
its plans for setting up an experimental sys- 
tem of pay television. This request is not 
binding upon the Commission, whose mem- 
bers are being investigated in an airing of 
acceptance of gifts. 

Most TV viewers, we believe, will op- 
pose the idea of being compelled to pay for 
programs that are now available without 
charge. A recent poll by TV Guide maga- 
zine showed 96 percent of those voting op- 
posed. 

Pay television is being prompted by various 
groups for what it is, to them an excellent 
reason. They believe its backers will make 
money out of it. They propose selling meters 
and other gadgets that will scramble a TV 
picture until a quarter is placed in a slot 
machine attached to a set. 

Other advocates of pay television contend 
it will provide better programs, that there 
would be no commercials, that educational 
features can be stressed, that the whole tone 
of TV will climb into the upper intellectual 
brackets. 

If experience is a guide, pay TV will tend to 
lower rather than raise the sights of program 
makers. It is obvious those sights would 
have to be set for a mass audience for only 
by so doing would the maximum number of 
quarters be placed in a maximum number of 
slots on TV sets. Any program of limited 
popularity will be far less profitible. 

Pay TV is unfair to millions who have 
bought sets under the impression they can 
turn them on or off at will without paying 
a special fee. Pay TV is equally unfair to 
broadcasters who have invested huge sums in 
the present system. 

At present programs are financed largely 
by advertising. But the TV viewer is free to 
buy or not to buy any product advertised. 
Under the pay TV system he would have no 
choice. If he did not put quarters in a meter, 
his set would be useless. As for educational 
features, regardless of their merit, audiences 
are limited and there are now programs of 
this type that fill this need. 

It would seem that the issue is simple. 
Will the owner of a television set be com- 
pelled to pay before he can turn it on? The 
only answer is that pay TV is a polite term 
for public gouge. F 





Timber Mining at Al Sarena . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 4 
years ago the administration granted to 
the Al Sarena Mining Co. 23 mining pat- 
ents to 475 acres of the Rogue National 
Forest. These patents had been consist- 
ently denied by Democratic administra- 
tions, for the simple reason that no 
profit was to be made from mining gold 
there. Bute the patents carried with 
them title to millions of feet of timber, 
standing on the land. 

The result of that cynical giveaway is 
wellknown. The Al Sarena Co. has done 
precious little—if any—gold mining; but 
it has taken out 3 million board-feet of 
timber, with a grass return, so far, of 
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about 40 times what it paid for the pat- 
ents. 

Mr. President, there is no way that the 
Congress of the United States can return 
a tree to the land. But it can see that 
the public interest in our great forests 
is protected in the future. S. 3247 intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER], a bill which I have 
gladly cosponsored, restricts mining 
patentees to mining activities, and re- 
tains title in the United States for the 
surface resources of the land. 

On last Sunday the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal published an editorial which recites 
the facts in the Al Sarena case and 
makes clear the need for protective leg- 
islation. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 
16, 1958] 
Now, How Do You Like GIVEAWAY OF YOUR 
TIMBER? 


The Al Sarena giveaway which made head- 
lines a few years back is 4 years old this 
month. Taxpayers ought to be interested in 
how the gift that the administration made 
to private enterprise is turning out. 

The history is this: The Al Sarena Mining 
Co. held claims on 475 acres of Government 
timberland in the Rogue River National 
Forest in Oregon. For years it tried to get 
Government permission to mine the land. 
The Government refused. Government as- 
says showed that there were not minerals 
enough to justify mining. To pay off, ore 
must assay at a mininmum of $20 a ton. 
Government tests showed that the Al Sarena 
tract assayed from $7.50 a ton to zero. 
Government officials contended that Al 
Sarena had its eye on gold in timber—not 
in the ground. , 

Then came the present administration. 
Clarence Davis, solicitor and later Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior Department, let Al 
Sarena pick its own assayer. He was in Ala- 
bama—hundred of miles from Oregon. Davis 
accepted the company’s assay—overruling 
Government assayers, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the: Forest Service. Um- 
pire ore samples, taken from the tract and 
held by the Government, were dumped in 


' the Rogue River by an Al Sarena and a Bu- 


reau of Mines engineer. Thus, they could not 
be rechecked if the assay was challenged. 

Al Sarena got its patents (permission to 
mine)—paying the Government $5 an acre 
for the tract, or about $2,375. Appraisers 
estimated that the timber on the tract alone 
was worth’ $230,000 to $650,000. 

Has Al Sarena mined the tract? Well, just 
before.the 1956 Oregon elections, when the 
giveaway was a big issue, miners appeared, 
all in costume and with tools. Pictures were 
taken of them on the tract—and sent to 
newspapers as proof that mining was going 
on. But did they mine or were they just 
plants? 

The answer is this: There was no mining 
before 1955. And the regional forester of the 
United States Forest Service reported just last 
October that “to our knowledge there has 
been no appreciable mining activity (on the 
Al Sarena tract) since 1955.” 

But there has been plenty of timber activ- 
ity. The same regional forester reports that 
Al Sarena has taken 2,961,000 board-feet of 
timber from the tract through October 1957. 
Roughly, that’s about $200 an acre gross re- 
turn on each $5 of land investment—and in 
only 4 years and with the bulk of the timber 
still to be harvested. Any gold that was in 
the ground is still there. But the profit from 





February 


the timber is ifi Al Sarena’s pocket instead g 
the taxpayers’. v4 
The Eisenhower administration defeng 
this as good business. It derided crit 4 
the Journal who repeatedly called it 4 pi. 
away. The record speaks for itself, ™, 
Journal asserts again that the Al o-_ 
was, and is, a scandalous giveaway of Public 
timber under the shallow guise of Branting 
mining rights, We 





Training Diplomats 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY — 


OF MASSACHUSETTS a 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAIR 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
past Sunday there appeared in the Ney 
York Times a thought-provoking letter 
by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, former presi. 
dent of Brown University, and now pre» 
ident of the American Assembly. — 

Dr. Wriston points out how the pe. 
sonnel reforms in the State Department, 
which grew in great part from ther 
port which his special committee pre. 
sented in 1953, have been inc 
nullified by the inability of the a 
Service to recruit new qualified persm- 
nel. Many able young people who hav 
passed the examination have not bea 
assigned. Other young men and wom 
who are thinking of entering the Service 
are being discouraged by the infr- | 
quency of the examinations and the m- 
certainty of receiving work if they pas 
the examination. It would be most di- 
couraging if the imaginative reforms d 
which Dr. Wriston writes were to 
thwarted by new budgetary cramps ani 
restrictions. It has taken some timet 
recover some of the lost prestige of the 
Foreign Service. We would be injuring 
our national interests by not bolstering” 
this precarious improvement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous : 
sent that Dr. Wriston’s letter be print 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the lett 
was ordered to be printed in the REvOM, 
as follows: , 

TRAINING DIPLOMATS 


To the Editor of the New York Time 
Outside the headlines which stress i 
dramatic travels of Secretary Dulles, 
the prospects, good and bad, of a of 
heads of States, quiet diplomacy is mn 
ous. It is almost ‘wholly in the hands @ 
professionals whose skill is often best mear 
ured by the absence of public concern will 
their labors. peed 

Failure to select and appoint g me 
and women now may pass unnoticed toda} 
but later we shall have the same xG* 
public uproar we are experiencing OV 
current shortage of scientists and 
flight engineers. Educational spokes 
long ago warned of the direction in 
we were traveling in those field 
foreign language—to no avail. 

Five years ago excitement was rife 
the Foreign Service. There was outcry” 
the loss of valuable men. Fear Wa © 
pressed that young people would not ent@® 
hazardous a career—a monstrous ™ 
standing of youth. 
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INTEGRATION PROCESS 


During the last 5 years astonishing im- 
provements have been made. The 
enormously difficult problem of intergrating 
the departmental officers with the Foreign 
gervice was initiated by Gen. -Charles E. 

as Under Secretary, and has been 

carried forward by Deputy Under Secretary 
Loy Henderson. He brought to the task the 
ence, the wisdom, the temper, and the 

skill without which so badly belated a step 
would have been impossible. For that alone, 
not to mention the other services of his long 
professional career, he deserved to be one of 
our first career Ambassadors and to receive 
the gold medal recently from the President. 

Moreover, important steps toward better 
career development have been taken. For 
the first time a comprehensive analysis of 
skills available in the Foreign Service is in 

If carried to completion it will 





STATES ‘make personnel administration something 
BE erence method. Mr. Dulles Gesgrves 
‘ and-bodies me ‘ % ves 
nt, this credit for the initiative he took in lanuching 
he Ney the program, and the consistent support he 
‘tie has given it. 
: letter ier precien Service Institute, designed by 
Dtesi: TP congress to be the diplomatic equivalent of 
'W pres the war colleges, was ee inoperative 5 
ey ears ago. Dr. Halford Hoskins, its director, 
he per Cmaeent courage, energy, and enthusi- 
rtment, asm into its resurrection. The shocking lack 
the re- of linquistic capability revealed by the anal- 
ee pres ysis of skills is on the way to repair. Not 
at only the world languages but the exotic 
ae languages are being expertly taught. The 
ad greatest difficulty at present is inability to 
Dersoll- | assign people to study at the Foreign Service 
10 have. Institute for periods comparable with those 
%t been HP at the National War College and the other 
women service colleges. 
Service PERSONNEL LACK 
infre- It is amazing for Congress to express its 
he un- will to have the institute on a par with the 
ay Dass service colleges, and then refuse to supply 
st ise: enough personnel to carry out its own man- 


date. Here is an opportunity for Federal aid 
to education at which no one would cavil. 
Examinations for admission to the Foreign 
Service have been put upon a professional 
basis, and their preparation entrusted to the 
Most capable body available. Convience in 
taking examinations has been stressed, re- 
duction of cost to the applicant has been at- 
tained, and geographic distribution of appli- 
cations emphasized. There is no shortage 
of candidates. . 
Now the gains of 5 years of tremendous 
effort by a host of dedicated officers—mostly 
anohymous—are imperiled. Congress has 
not authorized enough personnel or enough 
money to do the things that must be done 
to capitalize upon the progress already 
. Only a trickle of new appointments 
to the Foreign Service is possible. Three 
hundred men and women have passed all 
a and no posts are available for 
. ers are co —and posts 
in sight, ming on no 
Another vital process is all but suspended. 
m out, the essential out of 
= who do not fulfill in service the prom- 
a their youth, is virtually at a stand- 
for use no provision has been made 
them which is other than cruel, 
Nien DEPENDENCE ON CORPS 
e of waging total , yet Con- 
denies to the For roan which 
continuously, the pittance nec- 


the family, who summed up Mr, Robinson's 
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Forces obey without question a Truman or 
an Eisenhower. 

Congress seems blind to the perpetual 
character of the problem. The first Con- 
gress. set up a Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs in 1789. It changed the title to De- 
partment of State, giving the office domestic 
duties so that the staff would have some- 
thing to do when all the treaties had been 
made and foreign affairs had withered away. 
It is easy now to smile at such shortsighted- 
ness on the part of our forefathers. 

But the neglect to perpetuate an adequate 
and skillful diplomatic service is just as 
foolish today. However great the superior- 
ity we may attain in arms, and even if we 
should gain strategic supremacy, there will 
still be need for diplomacy—and diplomacy 
requires diplomats. 

There is no point in speeches calling for 
bold, imaginative initiative while refus- 
ing to pay the normal costs of staffing and 
maintaining our Embassies and consulates. 
Dean Acheson made a just and eloquent 
appraisal of the reasons men are ready for 
public service. But they cannot serve if 
there are no openings, and if Congress will 
not pay the essential costs. 

Henry M, WRISTON. 





The Honorable T. J. B. Robinson, of lowa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 


- IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
there recently were held in Hampton, 


‘Iowa, final rites for the late T. J. B. 


Robinson, who served as a Representa- 

tive in Congress from the Third District 

of Iowa for 5 terms, from 1923 to 1933. 

I knew Mr. Robinson personally from 

the time I first entered public life, and 

I am proud to say he was one of my 

closest friends and advisers. He exer- 

cised an excellent influence not only in 
his hometown but throughout Iowa and, 
indirectly, on the entire country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
@ story published in the Hampton 
Chronicle about the last rites for Mr. 
T. J. B. Robinson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Last Rires ror T. J. B,. RoBINSON—FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN Diep aT HoME HERE MONDAY 
or Heart ATTACK—Was HONORED CrrizEN— 
Hav SeERvED COMMUNITY IN MANY PosI- 
TIONS; CONGRESS FoR 10 YEARS 


Final rites for T. J. B. Robinson, former 
Congressman and prominent Hampton resi- 
dent, were held Wednesday afternoon at the 
Methodist Church, conducted by Rev. Wayne 
E. Shoemaker, pastor of the church. Mr. 
Robinson died Monday morning at his home 
of a severe heart attack suffered while he was 
taking a morning nap. He had been up and 
around as usual earlier in the morning, and 
had enjoyed comparatively good health right 
up to the time of his death. 

Reverend Shoemaker spoke of the active 
life Mr. Robinson had led in the community, 
State, and Nation, and of the fine work he 
had done in the Methodist Church through- 
out the years. Reverend Shoemaker called 
upon V. B. Hamilton, a long time friend of 
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life in the community in a very fitting man- 
ner, 

“There are not many men in our commu- 
nity who have lived here as many years and 
been engaged in so many large and small 
activities. Mr. Robinson was interested in 
the city of Hampton, County of Franklin, 
State of Iowa, and the Nation, and early in 
life Congress recognized the value and im- 
portance of agriculture to the country,” said 
Mr. Hamilton. “During his years in Con- 
gress he was a strong supporter of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen farm legislation anc through- 
out his life he maintained that interest in 
agriculture. It never waned,” continued Mr. 
Hamilton. “The length of his lifetime in 
this community parallels the growth and 
development of this town and this county 
from the State of wide open prairie to what 
Hampton and Franklin County are today.” 
Mr. Hamilton also spoke of the great service 
he had rendered the Methodist Church in 
establishing the pension fund for ministers 
and the many other activities he engaged in. 

Burial was made in the Hampton cemetery 
and graveside Masonic rites were conducted 
by G. A. McCullough for the Masonic lodge. 
Services were in charge of the Green Funeral 
Home. 

BORN IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. Robinson was born at New Diggings, 
Wis., August 12, 1868, and came to Hampton 
as-a young man with his parents who were 
pioneer residents of the county. He was 
educated in the Hampton public schools 
and assisted his father in the Hampton gen- 
eral store and on the death of his father en- 
gaged in banking, real estate and farm 
loan business here for many years. He was 
president of the Citizens Bank before the 
turn of the century which bank later be- 
eame the Citizen National Bank in 1905. 
He served as a member of the Iowa State 
Senate from the 48rd Senatorial District 
from 1913 to 1917. He was chairman of the 
Franklin County War Activities Committee 
during World War I. He had always been 
active in community affairs and served as a 
member of the city council, board of educa- 
tion, and library board and in numerous 
other positions. He was for many years a 
trustee for Cornell College and had been a 
delegate to the general conference of the 
Methodist church at Baltimore in 1908; Min- 
neapolis in 1912; Saratoga Springs in 1916, 
and was a delegate to the Ecumenical Con- 
ference in Toronto, Canada, in 1911 and in 
London in 1921. 

Mr. Robinson had been very active in the 
Methodist Church during his lifetime and 
served as head of the building committee 
which erected the present church building. 
He was the first treasurer of the board of 
trustees of the upper Iowa conference and 
held that office many years. 


Mr. Robinson had been a member of the 
Masonic lodge for over 50 years. 


IN CONGRESS 5 TERMS 


Mr. Robinson served as Representative in 
Congress from the Third Iowa District for 5 
terms, from 1923 to 1933 and he had made 
an outstanding record in his work there. He 
was recognized as one of Iowa’s strongest 
representatives and he always stood for the 
best interests of his home district. In Con- 
gress he was a strong supporter of farm leg- 
islation, a chief supporter of the McNary- 
Haugen bill which was up for consideration 
at that time. He was a member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 


MARRIED HAMPTON GIRL 


He was married to Belle Clinton, daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Clinton, of Hampton, 
on June 15, 1888, and they had always made 
their home in Hampton except for periods 
when he served in Congress. To this union 
five children were born. 

Mrs. Robinson preceded him in death on 
August 10, 1943, and one daughter, Mrs. Dor- 
othy Clinton, died September 17, 1956. 
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The deceased is survived by 2 daughters 
and 2 sons, Mrs. Jessie Thornton, of Hamp- 
ton; Mrs. H. S. French, of Wayne, Ill.; Wal- 
ter T. Robinson of Des Moines, and Lee C. 
Robinson, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., and by 3 
sisters, Mrs. J. H. Sniffen and Mrs. Ruth 
Burns, uf Los Angeles, Calif., and Mrs. J. H. 
Kimball, of Berkeley, Calif. 





Soviet Campaign Against Secretary 
Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Constantine 
Brown’s article entitled “Soviet Cam- 
paign Against Dulles,” which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1958. I commend it to the read- 
ing of my colleagues and the public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Soviet CAMPAIGN AGAINST DULLES 
(By Constantine Brown) 


A new Dulles-must-go campaign is ex- 
pected to be one of the results of the latest 
epistle of Premier Bulganin to President 
Eisenhower. 

The Soviet premier, who fronts for Com- 
munist Party Boss Khrushchev, rejected the 
premise of the American Government that 
a foreign ministers meeting is essential be- 
fore a summit meeting in these words: 
“Considering the biased position of certain 
possible participants (in the foreign minis- 
ter meeting), we cannot be confident that 
talks on this level would not create addi- 
tional obstacles (to a summit meeting) and 
would not nip this important measure at 
the very bud.” 

Premier Bulganin was kind enough not 
to demand in so many words that the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State be fired. But he 
hinted very strongly that he won’t allow 
Foreign Minister Gromyko to participate in 
a preliminary conference. 

Most political observers believe the Bul- 
ganin note will be a signal for resumption 
of a campaign against Mr. Dulles. Such a 
drive was begun last October by a number 
of liberal editorial writers and some per- 
sonalities interested in an early get-together 
with the men in the Kremlin. At that time 
the Secretary of State was accused of war- 
mongering because he warned the U. 8. S. R. 
that its territory would not be a privileged 
sanctuary from America’s air power if the 
Reds attacked Turkey. 

The Dulles must go tirades subsided after 
President Eisenhower decided in favor of his 
Secretary of State in the Dulles-Stassen 
controversy. Mr. Stassen had insisted that 
we should be more yielding toward the 
Kremlin on disarmament. 

But there was only a lull in the battle 
against Mr. Dulles which is being waged by 
those who find him too inflexible. The 
word flexible has become a popular expres- 
sion with those who want to appease inter- 
national communism but find the word ap- 
peasement has a nasty odor to the American 
people, 

Secretary Dulles is regarded as inflexible 
because he has been able to convince Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that a summit meeting 
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might serve some purpose only after all sub- 
stantive matters which are the roots of the 
present international tension have been ex- 
plored by conversations at the ambassador 
level and agreed on in principle at the for- 
eign minister level. A gathering of the heads 
of state with all the hooplas which accom- 
pany it must serve only to place the final 
seal on the basic agreements already worked 
out by the secretaries, Mr. Dulles believes. 
These high officials, Mr. Dulles has pointed 
out in private talks, are after all not free 
agents. They represent when they get to- 
gether the views of their principals (in the 
case of the United States, the views of Mr. 
Eisenhower). Any agreements thus reached 
represent the policies of the men who ulti- 
mately will participate at the summit meet- 
ings. 

The Geneva conference in 1955, for in- 
stance, was a complete failure from the 
American point of view because it had not 
been prepared by the foreign ministers of 
the participating powers. Another such un- 
prepared parley, Mr. Dulles firmly believes, 
might be disastrous for the interests of the 
free world and would certainly not help 
relax the present tension. This attitude is 
described by our would-be appeasers as “in- 
flexible.” And they are shopping around for 
a flexible Secretary of State. They intend 
to prove to President Eisenhower that Mr. 
Dulles is a millstone around the neck of the 
Nation. Senator Wayne Morse started the 
ball last week by making a 10-minute speech 
denouncing Mr. Dulles without, however, 
giving any convincing facts why he is doing 
so. Other Senators are expected to join in 
the chorus soon. 

The Bulganin note might provide the 
Dulles must go cohorts with the necessary 
ammunition. The Soviet premier has made, 
in their opinion, an important concession 
to America. He-agreed that the summit 
meeting be held sometime late this year 
instead of early this summer. Since Bul- 
ganin has made such an important conces- 
sion, they feel it would be right for us to 
counter it by agreeing that there should 
be no foreign minister preliminary meetings 
or (more to the taste of the Russians) re- 
place the present inflexible Secretary of 
State with one who is flexible. 

The fact that the men in the Kremlin 
have not changed an iota of their funda- 
mentals as a price for make-believe relaxa- 
tion of tension appears of little consequence 
to Mr. Dulles’ opponents. Russia is still 
insisting on pulling out our nuclear teeth; 
it still insists that we abandon our stra- 
tegic airbases around the world, and it still 
refuses the thorough inspection plan pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower. 





The Need for Super High Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What American Kids Need: 
Super High Schools.” ‘The article was 
written by Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
and was published in the February 16 
issue of This Week magazine. This ar- 
ticle is a challenging discussion of the 
urgent need to introduce quality educa- 
tion in our high schools. 


‘tified teachers would soon find 
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There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the Rom, 
as follows: 


Wuat AMERICAN Kips Nexo—Surm Hien 


SCHOOLS 
(By Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, USN) 


The powerful thrust of sputnik’s 
ing device did more than penetrate Outer 
space. It also. blasted our complacent fait, 
in America’s technological supremacy, Anj 
I earnestly hope that it will wake American 
up to the urgent need to introduce quality 
education in our high schools. 

For rightly, sputnik has been seen ag, 
triumph of Russian education. 
we have fallen behind in the vital edu. 
tional task of motivating and training th 
skilled professionals needed by our 


while Russia seems to have no trouble tum. | 


ing them out in vast numbers—three ting 
as many engineers as we, for example, 

I am convinced that our problem stems 
from the fact that we have no nation 
standard of academic excellence. 

Because our public schools are controlled 
on the local level, there is no national stand. 
ard for the high-school diploma. & & 
granted for educational efforts so dissimila 
as to be valueless in judging competenc, 
Because our high-school graduates are ap. 


proximately the same age as graduates of 


Russian 10-year schools or European second- 
ary schools, we keep thinking of them 
being, if not identical, at any rate comparable, 
This would only be true if you equate posse. 
sion of sacial poise, good citizenship ani 
pleasant disposition with solid academic 
knowledge such as even few colleges in the 
United States impart. 

The Russian 10-year schools, for example, 
give each and every student, 1,353 hourso 
instruction in the sciences. 
high schools teach no science at all; only one 
third of our high-school graduates have ever 
studied science. 

A SYMBOL OF HARD WORK 

Take foreign languages: every pupil i 
a European science-mathematics secondaly 
school has 9 years of 1 foreign language 
and 6 years of another. Few of our high 
school graduates have had as many as$ yeas 
of even 1 foreign language. 


How can we bring quality back into ow 


education? -How can we make the diplom 


mean again what it did for centuries: the” 


symbol of years of arduous mental discipline 
and hard work? 


I believe we can do it by introducing mm 
form standards into American education 


This could be accomplished by @ 

of scholars—a private agency financed by ow 
colleges and universities as a joint unde 
taking; or perhaps by foundations, Ths 
council would set a national standard forth 
high-school diploma, as well as for the sche 
lastic competence of teachers. High school 
accepting this standard would receive officil 
accreditation. Teachers would receiv # 
special certificate if they completed 
requisite course of studies. 


Here is how such-a plan would raise the 


standards of our secondary education: 
1, Taxpayers, with a real yardstick 


measure their schools, will begin to. wonder 





whether they are getting their 
worth when their children find 
to college difficult because theirs is 
ferior diploma. 
2. Schools would soon discover thatt 





tain the coveted accreditation they rou 





have to have teachers with a thor 
knowledge of their subjects. This 
put pressure on State authorities 
the requirements for teacher educa 

3. Another most desirable effect wo 
the enviable position in which counes 




















There would be lively bidding for theif 
ices, with the near-automatic 
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their salaries and prestige would rise. More 
intelligent people would then be drawn into 
g, thus starting an upward spiral and 

ying teachers at last the true status of 
professionals which they most surely de- 


GF people we have been caught napping, 


put the launching of sputnik may well do 
for education what Pearl Harbor did for in- 
dustry and the military. As we found then 
that in a national emergency ‘we could 
achieve industrial miracles, so I am con- 
yinced we can now take prompt and vigorous 
action and perform educational miracles. 





The President’s Daily Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a portion 


’ of the speech made by Mr. Robert K. 


Gray, Acting Appointment Secretary to 

the President, before the Republican 

Club of Massachusetts, in Boston, on 

January 29, 1958. 

Mr. Gray, whose position gives him an 
unparalleled opportunity to observe our 
great President on the job day by day, 
has reported in his remarks the extent 
of the President’s daily activities, and I 
think that his firsthand statement cer- 
tainly deserves wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the speech was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Excerpts From REMARKS OF ROBERT K. GRAY, 
THE WHITE HOUSE, BEFORE THE REPUBLICAN 
CLuB OF MASSACHUSETTS AT THE HARVARD 
Cius, Boston, Mass., JANUARY 29, 1958 


Iam deeply honored to take part in this 
67th annual meeting of the Republican Club 
of Massachusetts. Certainly any organiza- 
tion with a heritage which extends back to 
the previous century and which has retained 
the vigor and vitality which your club has 
wday has made an inestimable contribution, 
hot only to the success of the Republican 
Party over the years, but in a larger and 
very real sense to the Nation as well. 

- * * ~ * 


Because mine is a God-given opportunity 
to be in daily, in fact hourly contact with 
the President, it is natural that I should 
find most irritating the opposition’s criti- 
cism of Dwight Eisenhower; that I should 

most inexcusable Republican failure to 
fly to his defense when he is under fire. 
Dwight Eisenhower is a truly great man and 
one of our greatest Presidents. Integrity 
and honesty come so naturally to him that 
Not once in 5 years has anyone, regardless 
— motivations, dared question these 


But what of our critics who speak of a 
Part-time President? I think a present 
ent gives me some qualification to 

ton this point. 
PB a of President is today unlike the 
held by any of Dwight Eisenhower's 
ts. In the 5 years of his Presi- 
oa our Nations population has swelled 
om 158 to 173 million. This means 10 


Percent more citizens w 
this’ mammoth thi ho must be served by 


This means just that 


many more problem 
the President, f 


We won’t dwell on 


ng called government. — 
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the fact that the current administration is 
-providing government to these increased 
millions on a budget of $340 million less 
than Truman required in 1953. Nor need 
we mention the added burdens of the Presi- 
dency caused by our leadership in the fam- 
ily of nations, for on the basis of population 
increase alone, we can agree that the job of 
being President*hasincreased. 

It was the most important job in the 
world when Lincoln held it a hundred years 
ago, when 31 million Americans were Amer- 
ica. In .those days Presidential mail aver- 
aged some 30 letters a day, there were no 
telephone harassments and few demands for 
world leadership. Through the interim 
years, however, this job, biggest in the land 
a hundred years ago, has grown into the 
world’s most demanding. Each day the 
White House receives some 9,000 telephone 
calls, not all for the President to be. sure, 
but a surprising number of them must go 
to his office or carry messages which must 
ultimately receive his attention. The White 
House mail bag now bulges with 10 to 20 
thousand letters a week. Some of these 
bring bright spots to the President’s day, 
such as the Christmas card, from a 9-year- 
old girl, on which she had written, “Dear 
Mr. President: I love you more than anyone 
in the whole world except, of course, for 
Perry Como.” More frequently, however, 
letters addressed to the White House con- 
tain weighty problems which must find 
their solutions on the President’s desk. 

Today’s President heads a working organi- 
zation of over 2 million civilians. This or- 
ganization he heads operates on a budget of 
$70 billion so carefully calculated and deli- 
cately balanced that an increase or cut of 
a single million affects the lives and fortunes 
of a great number of our citizens. The job of 
President of the United States is today the 
most demanding in the world and Dwight 
Eisenhower is the world’s hardest-working 
man. 

My workday at the White House begins 
at 7:15, a pretty bleak hour in a Washington 
winter day, but a necessary one if Iam to be 
certain to be at my desk before the Presi- 
dent is at his. 
the time he finishes with his appointments 
and can complete his mail, and, during the 
social season, the President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower give a state dinner one night each 
week On these days he must go on being 
President until nearly midnight. I can’t 
speak fcr other members of the White House 
staff, but I can say for myself that I couldn’t 
survive if he were any more of a full-time 
President. 

Consider a typical workweek for the Presi- 
dent: On Monday he meets with his military 
and economic advisers. On Tuesday, he has 
a long meeting with the legislative leaders. 
On Wednesday, he holds a press conference 
as does no other leader in the world, and 
faces over 300 reporters asking 30 minutes 
of the most gruelling questions on every con- 
ceivable subject in today’s world. On Thurs- 
day, he meets. with his Security Council. 
And on Friday he presides at the Cabinet. 
Sandwiched in and around this major basic 
schedule are innumerable meetings and in- 
terviews with individual members of his 
White House staff, with the Cabinet, with 
Members of Congress, with the Ambassadors 
of foreign countries, and with the heads of 
state here on official visits. 

In addition there are hours of signing 
documents and many hours consumed in 
meetings .and talking with heads of large 
American organizations who insist on rub- 
bing elbows with the President. 

By historical tradition, there are countless 
nonessentials which still clog the President’s 
schedule and sap his energy. In the last sev- 
eral years some 1,600 private immigration 
bills. have come to the President, averaging 
320 a year presented to him for action. He 
must study the recommendations of his legal 


.machine in the White House. 


It is frequently after 6 by 
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advisers on every single one of these bills. 
This is an absurd burden on the President. 
He has already asked that the Congress allow 
him to delegate the signing of this type of 
individual bill to the Attorney General but 
the Congress has failed to act upon his re- 
quest. Speaking of signatures, I think you 
may be interested to know that every signa- 
ture is authentic. There’s no signature 
It is not only 
authentic but, by tradition, must be made 
in black India ink which cannot be blotted. 
Often when a large number of commissions 
must be signed, I have seen the President’s 
handsome green carpet littered like a paper- 
hanger’s shop with commissions carefully 
laid out to dry as he goes through a stack 
to sign. Add all this together. It adds up to 
a workweek of overwhelming size for any 
man and is a never-ending routine for the 
President of the United States. 

But while his days are long and his hours 
full, there is one other aspect of the Presi- 
dency with which all of us on the White 
House staff are ever impressed anew-——the 
awesome requirement on the President to 
make responsible decisions. As keeper of the 
President’s appointment calendar, I am the 
guardian of his time. As the hours of each 
day go by I am reminded constantly of the 
staggering responsibilities of this-man. As 
the makers of today’s history, both at home 
and abroad, call to ask for a piece of the 
President’s time, I hear over and over such 
phrases as “No one but the President can 
help on this” or “This is too important a 
decision to be made by anyone except the 
President” or “We can make no further 
progress without the President’s advice.” 

Hour after hour I usher these streams of 
visitors through the door. They go gravely 
but eagerly into the President’s office. One 
can almost see weighty problems bulging in 
their hands. When they come out of the 
President’s office, cheerful, pleased, and re- 
laxed, it is perfectly clear what they have 
done. They have left their problems on the 
President’s desk. For an ever-increasing 
multitude of the burdens must rest with 
the President. He is the man who must 
make the ultimate decision, who must sign 
the document, who is responsible to the 
American people as their elected officer. It 
is he who will stand before the judgment 
of history. I have no doubt how history will 
rank Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





Bulganin’s Boomerang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
by an outstanding newspaperman and 
writer, James Reston, which appeared in 
the New York Times of February 5, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 

BULGANIN’S BOOMERANG 
(By James Reston) 

A change of some importance has come 
over the diplomatic corps in Washington. 
Many of the intelligent and experienced Am- 
bassadors here are beginning- to laugh at 
Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin’s interminable 
letterwriting offensive. 

His first few letters to the West were 
widely regarded here as well timed and effec- 
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tive propaganda, but his latest communica- 
tion to President Eisenhower has been 
roundly condemned by many of the resident 
diplomats as a tiresome and bad-mannered 
document that shows an appalling misun- 
derstanding of the relations between the 
President and Secretary of State Dulles. 

The’Soviet Premier expressed skepticism of 
the value of a Big Four foreign ministers’ 
meeting prior to a summit conference on the 
ground that certain possible participants in 
a foreign ministers’ meeting would be biased. 
This was just the latest of a series of anti- 
Dulles remarks by the Soviet leaders and it 
is clearly defeating its purpose. 

Many diplomats here who*have been con- 
demning Mr. Dulles for negativism in the 
past are now defending him and characteriz- 
ing Premier Bulganin’s slur as a clumsy and 
self-defeating interference in United States 
internal affairs. 

If there ever was any sentiment in the 
White House for dismissing the Secretary of 
State or moving him into the White House— 
there never was much, but there was some— 
the Soviet leaders have cemented him in his 
job for good. 

APPROACH HELD SPECIOUS 


This whole Soviet procedure of a flood of 
propaganda letters followed by a meeting of 
the heads of government affronts ‘the intel- 
ligence of every experienced Ambassador here 
who discusses the situation in private. 

They are for negotiation, perhaps more 
so than Mr. Dulles was a month ago. But 
they do not think anything more can be 
achieved by hurling public debating points 
from capital to capital. They believe Mr. 
Dulles now has the intention of getting into 
serious negotiations, first through diplomatic 
channels and then through a foreign min- 
ister’s meeting, and they are almost unani- 
mous in their judgment that this is the way 
to proceed. 

How would Moscow reply, for example, 
if President Eisenhower said that he did 
not think there was any future in negotiat- 
ing with the Soviet foreign minister, Andri 
A. Gromyko, or even the Soviet Communist 
party boss, Nikita S. Khrushchev? 

The general view in the diplomatic corps 
is that the Soviet Government would resent 
the suggestion, as Washington resents Mar- 
shal Bulganin’s remarks about Mr. Dulles. 

Beyond this, the diplomats here know very 
well that the person who is going to guide 
United States policy at the summit, or at 
the diplomatic level, is not going to be the 
President but the Secretary of State. 

From time to time the President’ may in- 
tervene against Mr. Dulles’ judgment, as he 
did to insist that the last NATO meeting be 
attended by the heads of government, but 
there is no doubt in anyone’s mind about 
the reliance of the President on the Secre- 
tary of State on both the broad lines and 
the details of what U:.ited States policy 
overseas should be. 


PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS FACTOR 


This does not mean that Mr. Dulles has 
suddenly become a favorite with all the 
diplomats here, but the truth of the matter 
is that the Allied ambassadors, at least, would 
much rather have him than President Ei- 
senhower negotiating with the Russians. 

This, too, is a new development. For some 
time it was widely felt in the Western em- 
bassies that the President had both the 
prestige and the positive spirit to negotiate 
@ workable agreement with the Soviet 
leaders. 

Two events have modified this view. 

The first was the President’s last illness, 
which has reduced his capacity for effective 
extemporaneous debate for prolonged and 
— concentration on intricate ques- 
tions. : 

The second is the increasing complexity 
and menace of the problems to be brought 
under control. Since atomic rocketry and 
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missiles have risen to the forefront of arma- 
ment control, negotiation of any disarma- 
ment agreement has become much more 
complicated and dangerous than ever. 

Not even the most anti-Dulles ambassa- 
dors in town—and there are still quite a 
few of them—want this subject negotiated in 
flabby generalities. The ambassadors may 
not like the Secretary of State, and some of 
them deplore his skepticism about the value 
of negotiations with Moscow, but they re- 
spect his industry, and they would rather 
have his skeptical mind working on these 
matters of life and death than tHe Presi- 
dent’s well-intentioned weakness for high- 
minded generalities. 

In short, the-ambassadors in Washington 
seem to be better informed than Premier 
Bulganin about the realities of personality 
and power here. 

They do not presume to question the right 
of the President to have the Secretary of 
State he wants. They are too experienced to 
believe that vague generalities by heads of 
government can solve in three or four days 
the stubborn differences between East and 
West. 

And, frankly, they are bored and even be- 
ginning to be a little,derisive, about Mos- 
cow’s efforts to divide the United States 
Government and the Allies by a series of 
awkward and repetitive letters. 





Senator Kennedy Delineates Legislative 
Issues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, JoHN F. KEN- 
NEDY, in an address to the American Jew- 
ish Congress on November 17, 1957, 
pointed out the great issues which call 
for action by this Congress. The follow- 
ing article, based upon this address, ap- 
peared in the December 9, 1957, issue of 
Congress Weekly: 

AGENDA FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 
(JOHN F. KENNEDY) 

There are those today who say there are no 
great issues, no real differences between 
American political parties, no problems that 
burn as fiercely as those that captured the 
attention of all the Nation in the thirties 
and during the war. This is said to be par- 
ticularly true in the area of domestic legisla- 
tion. All the great battles born in the dark 
days of depression have been won; the cry 
for economic and social justice is no longer 
heard and is no longer necessary, it is said, 
And this, I am afraid, may well be the pre- 
vailing opinion in this age of credit-inflated 
prosperity, falsely based complacency, and 
drug-induced tranquility, where personality 
and party labels appear to mean more at the 
polis than national issues and leadership. 
But the truth of the matter is that our needs 
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time, with less money to buy medical g 
and fewer opportunities to take out 
insurance, than any other group in the egy 
The fast-growing  health- 
plans of this country, which have P 
amazing strides in the past decade in offer. 
ing medical care at a reasonable cost to 4 
large share of our population, too often 
clude from their membership those over g5— 
or charge them extra-premium rates—or are 
understandably unable to meet their specia} 
needs of chronic illness and long-term dig. 
ability in a program that is geared to the © 
health needs of the general population ang 
necessarily limited in the amount and king 
of services provided. As the spectacular rise 
in life expectancy increases to vast 
tions the number of older people in our go. 
ciety who have left the labor market, and 
as the cost to their families and our public. 
welfare programs of supporting them 
through long chronic illnesses continues to 
rise, the problem has become 4 crisis we ¢an 
no longer ignore. We must amend ou 
social-security laws and meet this problem 
without further delay. 

Another problem which I can predict with 
certainty will be calling out for attention 
during the coming year, and every year until 
we meet it squarely, is the deplorable short- 
age of public-school classrooms in thig coun- 
try. How can we match the scientific and 
technical output of the Russians, how can 
our teachers be expected to produce the 
Einsteins and the Fermis and the Compton 
of the future, when nearly 1 million bop 
and girls are deprived by classroom shortage 
of full-time schooling because of inadequate 
classrooms, when millions more are held 
back in unwieldy classes of 40 or more? And 
how can a democracy endure—how can it 
successfully operate—unless every child is 
given a good education to enable it to st 
the policies for the country? I am hopeful 
that in the next Congress we will tackle 
this problem and do something about it, 

Despite the existence of the Fair Labo 
Standards Act, it is a shocking fact that mil- 
lions upon millions of workers in this coun- 
try have no Federal protection against sub- 
standard wages. And they are the very one 
who need it most—those whose wages a 
low and whose bargaining power is weak: 
handicapped workers, women, Negroes, | 
immigrants. 4 

It is a disturbing fact that chronic areasol ” 
substantial labor surplus, high unemply 
ment and economic stagnation have nO @& ~ 
ordinated, effective Federal machinery # 
help the businessmen and workers in som 
areas to snap out of their slump and prevelt 
it from spreading. It is difficult to remem 
ber in these prosperous times that the 
age worker laid off in industry today recent 
an unemployment benefit which is only ont 
third of his paycheck—a drop in his pu 
chasing power is felt all over his comm 
nity—but as yet this nationwide problem hs 
never been attacked in the most fi pe 
successful way through nationwide stant 
ards for the amount and duration @ 
benefits. 5. 

Still other problem areas will denen 
attention—increasing democracy in 
unions and curbing selfish ckee 
strengthening social security, requiring 
disclosure of pension and welfare plans, BY 
viding decent housing for low-income 
lies, urban renewal for our blighted 
low-interest loans for middle-income 
ing, protection for natural gas cor 
eventuaily low-cost atomic power 
homes and factories, additional : 
on trusts and monopolies, and new f 
assistance to our Nation’s small 
men. 

We recognize these problems and 
only conclude, therefore, that some 
wrong with the vision of those who & 
there are no longer any great social 
nomic issues. I repeat: Our needs 
and our agenda is long. Our task 
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shape & responsible, progressive program, 
deeds to match our words. 

On one subject I am convinced congres- 
sional action is long overdue; and that is 
the subject of immigration. For 5 years we 
pave talked about immigration and natural- 
wation legislation, about the injustices of 
the McCarran Act and the inadequacies of 
our various temporary refugee programs. 
This last year I was gratified at our modest 
success in amending these laws to admit 
some sixty to seventy thousand immigrants, 
to eliminate the mortgaging of quotas, to 
carry over unused refugee relief act quotas, 
and to make them available for refugees 
from the Middle East, Hungary, and else- 
where. From time to time other minor 

have been made, and a variety of 
alternative bills altering the national 
origins quota has been advanced. In much 
of this work, we miss the services of Senator 
Lehman who led the fight for a long time. 
But it seems to me that a full-scale, com- 
ensive basic reexamination of our fun- 
damental immigration policy is essential, 
not only by the Congress through its formal 
machinery but by the American people. We 
have become preoccupied with our own se- 
curity, our own contentment, our own lives. 
Even when we open our doors to those 
fleeing from Budapest or Alexandria, even 
when we contribute to those organizations 
and programs which seek new homes for the 
oppressed and the homeless, we are thinking 
too often in terms of charity instead of hu- 
manity, in terms of propaganda advantages 
abroad, toleration instead of equal rights. 
We have though in terms of what a great 
Massachusetts poet, John Boyle O'Reilly, 
once called “organized charity, scrimped and 
iced, in the name of a cautious statistical 
Christ.” 

To this very day, myths persist concerning 
national origins and racial superiority, con-' 
cerning America’s capacity to absorb new 
immigrants and the immigrant’s capacity to 
adjust. Our immigration laws have de- 
yolyed into such a tangled mess than no- 
body quite knows what they are. The 
subject has become a matter of partisan 
politics and personal disputes; and a joint 
committee on immigration and nationality 
policy established under the McCarran Act 
has not been effective. 

Our immigration policy is as much in need 
of @ new look or agonizing reappraisal as our 
military or foreign policies. Such a reexami- 
nation may be possible through a high level 
Hoover Commission type study, similar to 
that provided in a bill I introduced for that 
purpose in the last Congress. Or it may be 
possible through a comprehensive reexami- 
nation of the law by the Congress itself. In 
any event, whichever approach is used, it 
seems to me that we ought to be in agree- 
ment now on the basic principles underlying 
any new study and new law. 

We must recognize that we have come to 
the point in our consideration of immigra- 
tion policy where we must cast off the out- 
worn concepts inherited from previous gen- 
erations and start afresh, postulating for 
ourselves new principles responsive to the 
needs of our time as we are given to see and 


tand them. Rather than tinker with 


& formula which is based upon outmoded 
statistical data and disprove philosophic 
foundations, we must set out to reconstruct: 
& policy and law which conforms to our 
ideals of justice and civic morality, and rec- 
modern techniques of social control 

over economic forces which make the wild 
and frightened cries of today’s neo-Mathu- 
sians ring empty. No longer can the intelli- 
gent man of the 20th century accept absolute 
tations on the ability of an economy to 
absorb additional ts and provide 
We now 2 the physical necessities of life. 
now understand that a dynamic, healthy, 


. 
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and e: economy requires manpower 
and depends for its growth upon increased 
demand. Aggressive and imaginative appli- 
cation of the skills we have learned are the 
20th century answer to those who would 
confine us in the long since discredited 
theories of bygone days. 

This is not to say that a new American 

ation policy would return to the 
open-ended standards that characterized our 
policy up until the end of World War I, 
which was oriented largely toward the re- 
quirements of a mushrooming economy and 
a rapid settlement of vast stretches of un- 
‘populated western lands. I believe that our 
own national interest and, indeed, the inter- 
ests of other nations who might send immi- 
grants to us indicate that we should have a 
system of timited and selective migration to 
the United States. I believe further that 
there is no obligation or desirability on our 
part to admit without initial screening those 
who may become criminals, subversives, or 
public charges—or to admit others in a quan- 
tity or at a rate greater than even our own 
dynamic economy can absorb properly. 

But it is the nature, not the existence, of 
limitations and qualifications which create 
an injustice in our immigration policy today. 
There are véry few responsible and thought- 
ful persons in the world who do not recognize 
that the United States, no longer in a posi- 
tion to absorb the large number of immi- 
grants who were so essential to its growth 
during the 19th century; must now maintain 
a system of selective and regulated migration. 
The primary defect of our immigration policy 
as viewed by foreigners is not that it is re- 
strictive, not even that it admits too few each 
year, but that it is based on false, discredited, 
or unjust principles. 

Any comprehensive reexamination of 
American immigration policy must begin 
with a renewed declaration of basic American 
principles: That one group of citizens in a 
world now drawn together by hope and fear 
fs not to be*favored as more desirable than 
another group; that no American policy or 
legislation shall be based directly on race or 
national origins; that American citizens are 
not to be classified for the rest of their lives 
into two groups of widely differing rights and 
privileges, the native born and the natural- 
ized; and that no program should encourage 
arbitrary, inhumane administrative ma- 
chinery inexorably grinding out its decisions 
in terms of cold statutes and statistics with- 
out regard for human values and emotions. 

I do not say that there should be no prefer- 
ence exercised, no distinctions made, no dif- 
ferences recognized. In a nation desperately 
short of engineering, scientific, medical, and 
other skills, I would rather see us give a 
preference to an immigrant because he is a 
nuclear physicist than because he is an 
Anglo-Saxon. I would rather see us admit 
those whose husbands or wives;-parents or 
children have long awaited their coming to 
this country than those whose only claim to 
preference is the accidental color of their skin 
and hair. I would likg to see us give prefer- 
ence to those who are refugees from religious 
or political persecution, or who have found 
conditions of residence in their country in- 
tolerable, those whose frustrating, poverty- 
stricken existence in a refugee camp only 
serves to feed the mills of Communist propa- 
ganda. , 

‘There may well be other categories to which 
we should give preference if our immigration 
policies are to be responsive to-the real and 
current needs of our national interest. To 
fulfill this goal it may be necessary to estab- 
lish an annual immigration quota, reflecting 
the current world conditions and American 
economic trends, and subject to a review by 
the Congress at periodic intervals to evaluate 
its effects on our Nation’s economy and for- 
eign relations. 
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Finally, any such reevaluation of immigra- 
tion policy must streamline our administra- 
tive procedures in this area. We must be 
sure that they conform to reasonable stand- 
ards of justice and that they do not vest 
excessive arbitrary power in the hands of 
overworked and harassed officials. Our very 
form of government is based upon a recuog- 
nition of the principle that men are fallible, 
that checks and balances are necessary at 
every step and that those who have been 
denied visas, for example, ought to have some 
right of appeal. 

The McGarran-Walter Act was passed over 
Presidential veto and there is no reason to 
believe that it is possible for us to change 
all of its features. We have to realize that we 
have to be conscious always of what it is 
possible for us to do. Therefore, I believe 
it absolutely essential, first of all, that we 
follow up our humanitarian admission of 
30,000 Hungarian refugees of the great re- 
volt by regularizing their status here, by 
changing it from that of parolees to holders 
of permanent visas, which will enable them 
to set out on the road toward citizenship. 

Second. We should redistribute the annual 
quotas which today are wasted, either by ad- 
ministrative board who will take into ac- 
count the needs of the United States and of 
the countries involved, or through redis- 
tribution on a proportionate basis to all 
countries having less than a quota of 7,000 
each year. 

Third. I believe that Congress should 
grant -discretionary power to the executive 
branch to provide exceptions from the pro- 
visions of law in certain hardship cases. 


Fourth. I am concerned that our immi- 
gration law with its quota set essentially on 
national or ethnic lines may well in opera- 
tion have prevented the movement to this 
country of skilled workers and especially 
scientists and engineers who are so badly 
needed. Therefore, I propose to establish 
a pool of nonquota visas when it is deter- 
mined that a visa is not ordinarily available 
to persons possessing skills essential to our 
national interests. 

There are no easy solutions to these prob- 
lems that will not bring new difficulties and 
displeasures with them, but neither are they 
easy problems. For whether we like it or 
not, whether we tell them to stay or not, 
there will always be Hungarians fleeing from 
Budapest, Jews leaving Warsaw, Italians 
leaving the poverty of their villages. In the 
words of the Irish poet at the time of the 
great Irish exodus induced by both famine 
and oppression: 


“They are going, going, going, and we can- 
not bid them stay 

For their fields are now the stranger’s 
where the stranger’s cattle stray, 

But no foreign skies hold beauty like the 
rainy skies they knew. 

Nor any night-wind cool the brow as did 
the foggy dew.” 


I do not predict with an certainty that we 
shall obtain such a comprehensive reex- 
amination and revision of our immigration 
laws during the coming year. But I do say 
that such a step cannot be far away—that 
the course of human events proves conclu- 
sively that bigotry eventually gives way to 
knowledge, expediency yields to humani- 
tarianism, repression gives way to liberty. 
The day cannot be far off when America will 
again have an immigration policy that all 
men can call fair, that all in need will deem 
generous. We want a policy that was best 
described by Stephen Wise in that memor- 
able keynote address to the preliminary con- 
ference of the American Jewish Congress in 
1916, when he said that “the only program 
worthy of a great and proud people * * * is 
not relief—but redress; not palliation—but 
prevention; not charity—but justice.” 
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Education for Stratospheric Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the world’s leading scientists is Dr. 
Jean Felix Piccard, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Piccard pioneered in balloon aero- 
nautics in Switzerland in 1913, and since 
that time he has continued research in 
stratospheric flight and has made new 
flights himself. In 1952 Dr. Piccard re- 
tired from active teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, but has continued his 
activities in the aeronautical field 
through his advisory positions on sev- 
eral private and public boards. 

In October 1957 Dr. Piccard received 
the honorary degree of doctor of science 
from Jamestown College, at the Found- 
ers Day convocation. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of an address which 
Dr. Piccard delivered on ‘““The Influence 
of Stratospheric Research on Tomor- 
row—Education Is Prerequisite of Re- 
search” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE INFLUENCE OF STRATOSPHERIC RESEARCH 

ON TOMORROW—EDUCATION IS PREREQUISITE 

OF RESEARCH 


( By Jean Felix Piccard) 


The influence of research on the future is 
never known. This is a field of great sur- 
prises. When, in 1936, I designed and, with 
my students, built the first plastic balloon 
I hoped to create an instrument of some use- 
fulness for stratosphere research. However, 
I had no idea that 20 years later there would 
be, in Minnesota alone, three balloon fac- 
tories where these balloons would be manu- 
factured in ever-increasing numbers. The 
influence of research on today we can know. 
The influence on tomorrow we do not know. 
We can only imagine it. It may be less than 
we expected. It may be much, much more. 

When the great Zeppelin dirigibles flew 
from continent to continent, when not a 
single paying passenger in any dirigible had 
ever come to grief, when the Graf Zeppelin 
alone had safely carried more than 20,000 
passengers, nobody could have guessed that 
from one minute to angther the age of the 
great dirigibles would be gone. It needed 
only 1 spark and 1 fire. The death of the 
Hindenburg tolled the death knell of the 
great passenger dirigibles. So, Ido not speak 
about the influence of today’s research on 
tomorrow. I do not know it. Let me rather 
speak about the prerequisite of all research 
work—education. 


ASTRONOMY BECOMES EXPERIMENTAL 


The stratosphere balloon was followed by 
stratosphere planes, by stratosphere rockets, 
by intercontinental missiles, and by an arti- 
ficial satellite. Astronomy, which for thou- 
sands of years had been a purely descriptive 
science, has become, from one day to another, 
an experimental science, A man-made ob- 
ject has become a heavenly body. This 
achievement was based on education. I must 
confess that when the first news of an artifi- 
cial moon came over the air a feeling of ela- 
tion swept over me. Man had succeeded. 
Elation was soon replaced by sorrow and 
frustration. Had we not been told again and 


. dren say that. 
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no oil, and no seaports. They have = 3 


again that we would get the first artificial 
satellite into space? Had we not been told 
again and again that the one who would get 
the first satellite into space would dominate 
the world? 

As a matter of fact the satellite sputnik 
has no military importance at all. But, you 
remember the story of Alexander the Great 
and the Gordian knot. This big knot was in 
a heathen temple in Asia Minor and the 
priests had let it be known that whoever 
would loosen the knot would’ conquer the 
world. King Alexander looked at the com- 
plicated knot which nobody had ever been 
able to unravel. Then he drew his sword and 
cut the knot in two. He had loosened the 
knot and he was going to conquer the world. 
The Gordian knot had no military value in 
itself but the one who would be able to con- 
quer this knot would also be able to conquer 
the world and Alexander conquered the world. 

Seriously speaking, I do not believe that 
sputnik itself has any more military value 
than the Gordian knot. Nobody is going to 
bomb the United States from a satellite. No 
telescope could see anything of importance 
from there. 
that must be mounted on a heavy and quite 
immobile concrete foundation and not in 
empty space. Sputnik itself cannot do us 
any harm. It can only nfake faces at us. The 
moon has made faces at us every month for 
millions of years and we have become accus- 
tomed to it. If sputnik does not disintegrate 
very soon—and we do not know when it 
will—we shall get accustomed to it too. The 
real danger is that we will get accustomed 
to it too soon and too easily. 

There is, however, something far more 
important than a little moonlette making 
faces at us: We cannot deny that there was 
a race going on and we lost it. Why did we 
lose that race? The elucidation of this ques- 
tion is of vital importance to us and to our 
future. There are other races going on and 
the outcome of these races is far more im- 
portant than all the Russian sputniks. I? 
we lost one race, shall we lose another? 
What made us lose the satellite race? “We 
had won, hands down, the race for the atom 
bomb and the race for the hydrogen bomb. 
Why have we now begun to lose races? It is 
cheap to say we did not care. Defeated chil- 
That is what the fox said 
when he could not reach the grapes. He said 
they were sour. He was not kidding anyone 
but himself. I am convihced that we put 
great effort into the satellite race. We had 
money. We had materials and manpower. 
In what did the Russians overtake us? They 
certainly had been trailing far behind us not 
long ago. No matter how painful it is to 
admit the truth, their education is beginning 
to overtake ours. The Russians are produc- 
ing up-to-date engineers. Complacency 
won’t help us. 

EDUCATION AND LIBERTY 


A few days ago I was told that the Rus- 
sians can have more education than we be- 
cause they can tell any young person: 

You study physics, or you study chem- 
istry. You study this. You study that. 
And the youngster has to do it. 

I was told that, because we had more lib- 
erty than any other. country in the world, 
we could never catch up with other coun- 
tries. This, of course, is not true. When one 
is afraid of the truth one will advance any 
nonsensical theory, ne matter how asinine. 
America will go further faster if gifted in- 
dividuals have the opportunity to advance in 
the field of their own choice. 

Here I must be allowed to go on the wit- 
ness stand in behalf of my native country. 
I have come from a poor country, Switzer- 
land. They know liberty, too. They have 
fought for it for centuries. Whatever edu- 
cation they have, they do not owe to a lack 
of liberty. But, you say, Switzerland is not 
poor, Still Switzerland has no coal, no iron, 


Telescopes big enough to do’ 
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enough hydroelectric power to supply 20 per. 


cent of their power needs. They have a 


material handicap and one could expect 

to. be among the most backward, hopeless 
and poor countries in the world. Neverthe. 
less, they have one of the highest s ' 
of living found anywhere. Go through ap 
compilation of modern inventions and yoy 
will find that the Swiss have a very large 
share in it: precision machines, watches, yj. 
agara turbines, organic dyestuffs, 
Brown-Bovery gas turbines, to name but 4 
few. Many humanitarian and educational ip. 
novations are of Swiss origin. From Pest. 
lozzi schools to the International Red ‘Grog 
we find Swiss names. Why? They hayes 
good educational system; not as good, p 
haps, as America could have, but still a good 
one. If our American education today is 
behind what it should be, we certainly cap. 
not blame it on our liberty. 

Although what other people do or do not 
do is revealing, the current problem of im. © 
portance to us is: What can we do and 
how can we do it? It would be silly to dis. 


cuss what we,should have done, saying: We — 


should have done this or that. That is what 
is called hindsight. It is not up to me either 
to say what we should do now. I am nota 
policymaker. I am an engineer. The prom - 
lem is now: What can we do? 

TEACHERS SHOULD BE SCHOLARS 


Here again let me act as a material wit- 
ness. What was done 50 or 60 years ago in 
Switzerland without modern teaching meth- 
ods, our young people in America can di 
today. When I was a schoolboy in Basie, 
Switzerland, the Swiss children were nota 
bit more intelligent than American children 
are today. School buildings, laboratories, 
classrooms, were not any better then than 
the American school buildings of today. 
There is, however, one thing which the Swiss 
have had, and have had it from the ist 
grade through the 12th grade: that is teach- 
ers who were scholars. Even in the grade 
school many teachers had a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree. In high school nearly all 
teachers had a doctor of philosophy degree in 
their field, and these college degrees were 
serious degrees. ‘The teachers knew their 
sciences, languages, history, etc. They did 
not, however, teach any more than American 
teachers could teach if in the United States 
the people would show as much interest and 
spend as much money in producing school 
teachers as they do on other things. _ 

It would be wrong to say that these Swiss 
schools did not correspond to American high 
schools but to junior colleges. The agerange — 
of Swiss high-school students then as now 
is the-same as that of the American high 
school students, i. e., from 13% or # 
to 17% or 18 years of age. As a matter of 
fact, while our Latin high school had 4 full 
years, the scientific high school had at that 
time only 3% years. I repeat, we were Dd 
a select group. a 

The teachers, however, were a highly 
select group. The city of Basle was a select 
city. It formed a small state for itself. 
Having no rural districts, this state could 
afford better schools than other Swiss states 
(cantons) which include rural as well # 
urban districts. Basle, measured by income 
per capita, was then perhaps the richest 
city in the world. Why? This is hard to say. 
Basle had a very strong tradition for 
work and it had a very productive su 
The chemical industry especially was, | 
still is, highly developed. How much the! 
dustry flourished on account of a good 
versity or how far the teaching was 
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It is well known that a student with a 

Swiss high-school graduation today can 
normally enter an American college as a jun- 
jor rather than as @ freshman. Certainly 
the Swiss experience and more specifically 
the experience of Basle shows that it would 
pe useless to ask American high schools to 
keep their students, as some have suggested, 
for 5 years instead of 4 in order to lighten 
the burden of the universities. What our 
american high-school teachers cannot teach 
in 4 years, they could not teach in 5 years, 
nor in 6 nor in 10, because nobody can teach 
what he himself does not know, however 
excellent his teaching methOds may be. It 
thrills me to think of what our teachers 
could have taught us if in addition to their 
intensive knowledge of subject matter they 
had also known modern teaching methods. 
G00D METHODS OF TEACHING ARE NOT ENOUGH 

The actual knowledge, aside from meth- 
ods, of our American teachers today. is aston- 
ishingly small. It is inadequate even in 
fields other than those of science and mathe- 
matics whith, since sputnik, are attracting 
wide attention. Civics and modern problems 
are required subjects in Minnesota schools. 
A pupil aware of the discrepancy between the 
textbook used in the school and the present 
law concerning succession te the Presidency 
of the United States in care of the death of 
the President and Vice President, asked the 
teacher about it. The teacher replied that 
she didn’t know and supposed she ought to 


look it up. That was the end of that. There . 


was a multiple choice question in this mat- 
ter in the final examination. ‘The correct 
answer, Speaker of the House, was not one 
of the choices offered. This was in modern 
problems, a terminal course for high-school 
seniors who were not going on to college and 
who were being prepared, so the school said, 
“for present-day living in our great democ- 
Tacy.” 

Once I heard a charming high-school girl 
reading aloud a bit of science fiction. She 
came to the statement: “The moon is 240,000 
miles away from the earth.” Very calmly 
she said: 

“Some one else read this number. It’s too 
big for me.” Investigation showed that she 
was a high-school senior and, believe it or 
not, she was in the upper third of her class. 
Many children graduate from high school 
without knowing their multiplication tables 
up to 10 times 10. Some don’t even know 
what 3 times 4 is. 

One day an institute of technology stu- 
dent came into my office and I asked a few 
= about his educational background: 

= sah = ever have any geography?” 

“The State of Minnesota?” 

“Yup.” 

“Where is Duluth?” 
where on the north shore of Lake 
or ” 


“Did you study South ” 
“Yeah” y America? 


“Where is Venezuela?” . 
“In South America.” 
“Yes, but where in South America?” 
, We didn’t go into those details.” 
owe school boy who occasionally came 
house to see one of our foster children 
telephoned me one evening and asked for 
some pA — a@ problem in higher 
algebra, eveloped that he wanted the 
answer to the question: 
‘ey ara divided by 21?” 
Such appalling examples that it 
aro though the young people must have 
Spoofing but, unfortunately, they were 
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““Tt is well known that we have the best 
schools in the world.” ‘To such bigotry and 
willful blindness there is no answer. Or: 

“We educate the masses. Other nations 
educate only a select group.” Such people 
are thinking of Europe and Russia as they 
were a hundred years ago, not as they are 
today. Yet we are living in today. 

ADMITTED NEED TO IMPROVE EDUCATION 


The question: “What can we do in the 
United States in order to improve the educa- 
tion of our children?” is rather new. Five 
years ago our best magazines refused articles 
on this subject although occasionally a very 
diplomatically-worded one was printed. 
Sputnik has suddenly given us more liberty 
of speech. What a shocking thought that is. 
If we can grasp our liberty and forge ahead 
we will have gained by our loss. 

It is now permissible to consider the prob- 
lem of education in the United States in 
relation to what can be done. We must stop 
believing that our high school children are 
subnormal. Although a few are unable to 
learn, these few should not be allowed to 
drag down the whole class. On Saturday 
afternoons I have often met boys in the cor- 
ridors of the Aeronautical Department of the 
Institute of Technology. For example, one 
afternoon a. 14-year-old boy asked me to 
show him the laboratories. His interest was 
keen and intelligent. When I asked him 
what he was learning in high school, he an- 
swered calmly: 

“Nothing. Nothing at all.” 

So we must not blame all the children. 
Neither must be blame all the teachers in 
spite of the fact that some of them are un- 
believably incompetent. Our teachers’ col- 
leges are not doing what we expect from 
them. I met a professor of French in one 
of these colleges who presumably could read 
and write French but certainly was utterly 
unable to speak it. When too great a per- 
centage of professors in the teachers’ col- 
leges don’t .know their subject fields, then 
the high schools cannot recruit good teachers. 
When a high school student is counseled 
to go to teachers’ college because tests show 
that he has an I. Q. score so low that he will 
have trouble with university work, then the 
teachers’ college, even with good professors, 
cannot produce good teachers. 

NEED TO REBUILD INTEREST 


I have repeatedly talked to American high 
school teachers who had the best intentions 
and some of them probably had sufficient 
knowledge to make their teaching worth 
while. They complained, however, about the 
complete lack of interest shown by their 
pupils and it is quite evident that our system 
as a whole has utterly failed to produce the 
needed interest. If everything the teacher 
does or says gets the answer: 

“So what!” or “Why should I learn all that 
stuff? What good will it do me?” She soon 
gets so discouraged that she cannot help 
showing it to her students. When the teach- 
er becomes bored, teaching itself comes to 
a standstill. : 

A few years ago. Minneapolis had a 
teachers’ strike. Newspapers complained. 
They said chiltiren on the street would pro- 
duce traffic problems, juvenile delinquency 
would increase, the State contribution to 
the city (for which a minimum of teaching 
hours is required) would be cut, etc. The 
fact that the children might be missing in- 
struction during the strike was evidently 
irrelevant. We must rebuild interest in 
education: public interest, pupil interest, 
teacher interest. They are all interde- 
pendent. 

IMPROVEMENT SHOULD COME NOW 

The production of good scientists and good 

or good anything else, is a long 


engineers, 
up ‘hill fight, and must include all school 
levels. To hand over to our colleges and uni- 
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versities students without good high-school 
preparation is to ask the colleges and uni- 
versities to produce for our industry engi- 
neers on clay feet. If today we had better 
training for teachers we could have more 
good high-school teachers 4 years from now. 
In 8 years, we would have better-prepared 
freshmen in college and supposing that by 
then our colleges and universities would be 
ready to take over, 12 years from today we 
would begin to graduate more good scien- 
tists, engineers, linguists, etc. Twelve years 
is a long time but don’t forget that the Rus- 
sian Communists have used 40 years. 

If we don’t want to wait 12 years to get good 
engineers, we can begin now to make some 
improvements. Obviously, we can’t put all 
our high-school teachers into old peoples’ 
homes. Some of our high-school teachers 
know enough and, with better spirit in our 
schools, these teachers could still do won- 
ders. A certain number of our high-school 
teachers could still learn, are capable of 
learning enough. If we encourage them with 
better salaries, and opportunities to take ap- 
propriate courses in summer school, they 
will have the finances and the desire to spend 
more of their vacations in advanced study. 

As soon as the colleges and universities get 
better prepared students they will waste less 
money and less time teaching what should 
have been taught in high school. It won’t 
be easy. 

Many of our great colleges and universities 
spend money to scout football plays in other 
schools. Such scouting certainly pays. Our 
school administration should scout other 
schools in America as well as in Europe, pub- 
lic schools and private schools, to see what 
each actually teaches better than their own 
school does. What, for example, are the 
students learning, not what is the curricu- 
lum advertised in the school bulletin? How 
many hours do they work per day, per week, 
per year? How much home work do they 
have? What do they actually know on the 
day of graduation? How is the teacher se- 
lection made? Is it made on the number 
of college credits in teaching methods and 
practice, or on the teachers’ knowledge of 
the subject matter he or she is going to 
teach; or, as it should be, on both methods 
and subject content? 

Now that we know that we can be over- 
taken, this is the time to move. None of 
our best colleges, universities or high schools 
are so great that they would not profit by 
scouting. Our ultimate aim is that 50 years 
from now when the youngest among us will 
be old, one will still speak about the great 
rebirth of American education in the middle 
of the last century. 


EDUCATION CAN MEAN MORE IN A CHRISTIAN 
NATION 


Today certainly one of the most imme- 
diate problems for American survival as a 
world leader is education. Education does 
not mean, however, only the production of 
more and better engineers and scientists. 
Technical education is not the only prob- 
lem. There must be advances in all direc- 


tions, moral and spiritual, as well as 
technical. Please look at our American 
coins. Daily you can read on our money, 


the symbol of material things, these words: 
“In God we trust.” 

We are known as a Christian nation. To 
be sure, we have separated church and state, 
but we have remained a Christian nation. 
The Christian tradition is kept alive within 
the framework of our Constitution. 

Now let us look at France. I well remem- 
ber the France of 50 years ago. It was a 
strong and highly educated nation. Any 
Frenchman could tell you that his country 
was the best educated nation in the whole 
world. France was the teacher of the na- 
tions. France was the mother of sciences. 
Other countries had only copied what 
France had invented. That was the time j 
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when proud France under Clemenceau sep- 
arated church and state. What they really 
wanted, however, was not separation but de- 
struction of the church. The highly edu- 
cated and enlightened France could well 
dispense with divine help. France was 
above religion. Religion was good for 
women and children. Up to that time the 
French 5 franc coin (then equivalent of 
our dollar) bore a motto not unlike our 
own: ; 
“Dieu protege la France.”—“God protect 
France.” Fifty years ago-that motto became 
old fashioned and to prove the superiority 
of France over religion, they erased the old 
device from their coins. France, the greatest 
nation on earth, did not need any help from 
God. 

From that time on France has steadily 
gone down, down, and deeper down. She is 
still going down and other godless nations 
will surely follow. Pray that we may not 
be one of them. 

The Scriptures show us that we must have 
wisdom, education, and truth. We must 
not forget this, but there is more than wis- 
dom, education, and truth. When asked: 

“What is the first commandment of all?” 
Christ answered: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and greatest 
commandment and the second is like unto 
it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” 





Rural Development Program Results Are 
Better Farm Conditions and More Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Record the following article that ap- 
peared in the January 1958 issue of Ok- 
lahoma Extension News, published by 
Oklahoma State University, entitled 
“Rural Development Program Results 
Are Better Farm Conditions and More 
Jobs”: 

RvURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM RESULTS ARE 

BETTER FARM CONDITIONS AND MorRE JOBS 


Choctaw County farmers are staying on the 
farm at a time when, in other areas farm 
families are leaving to seek employment and 
more income away from the farm. 

A well-organized and well-executed rural 
development program has resulted in better 
on-the-farm conditions and more work avail- 
able to farm people within the county, ac- 
cording to county agent W. D. Davis. Farm 
people can earn supplemental income and 
stay on their farms. ® 

An indication of the success of the pro- 
gram is the increase in per capita income in 
Hugo, the county seat. Davis reports income 
increased from $500 annually 5 years ago to 
more than double that amount now. 

Rural development received its big impetus 
when the county was designated Oklahoma’s 
pilot county in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture program. Davis attrib- 
utes much of its success to a steering com- 
mittee set up at the outset of the program 
and still actively functioning. 

Committee membership includes a Hugo 
banker who is also a chamber of commerce 
president, a county health service represent- 
ative, a school system representative, farmer, 
vocational agriculture instructor, and a min- 
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isterial alliance representative. Subcommit- 
tees work under supervision of the steering 
committee to handle details. 

Steps taken in setting up the program in- 
cluded a study of existing conditions when 
the program was inaugurated by the agricul- 
tural industrial development service of Okla- 
homa State University. The study was used 
to determine possibilities and to guide efforts 
of agricultural workers and businessmen in 
mapping and executing a workable program. 

A staff of 8 including 6 field workers and 
2 clerks in the county extension office devote 
full or part time to the rural development 
programs. 

“The success of the program cannot be 
credited to any one individual or agency,” 
County Agent Davis explains. “It is the re- 
sult of hard work by many people and all 
county agencies working as a team.” 

A number of new industries have added 
payrolls to the area. These include a glove 
factory with a payroll of 300, a canning 
plant, a wood products industry with 18 to 20 
fulltime employees, a creosoting plant and a 
popcorn and peanut processing plant. The 
wood products plant also furnishes a market 
for over 2 million board feet of soft hard- 
wood lumber a year. 

In addition to the new industries, gon- 
struction of a modern hospital, residential 
and business buildings, improved roads and 
a baseball park and fairgrounds property 
have furnished employment for local labor. 

“Most of the Hugo stores and businesses in 
other county towns give preference to local 
labor and State and Federal agencies are 
staffed by Choctaw Countians as far as pos- 
sible,” Davis added. 

Farm people in the county were quick to 
take advantage of the opportunities for sup- 
plemental income provided through the rural 
development program. Floyd Berry and his 
wife aré a good example. é 

They operate a 280-acre farm with a smal 
grade A dairy herd and a commercial beef 
herd. To supplement farm income, Mrs. 
Berry cooks at a local cafe from 6 a. m. to 
2 p. m. daily and her husband works in a 
filling station from 3 p. m. until midnight. 

Berry takes care of the farm chores in the 
morning and his wife does the same in the 
afternoon. They hire labor during harvest 
and haying season and when needed in the 
dairy operation. A neighbor farmer is build- 
ing an 18 by 100 foot pole-type cattle shed 
for their dairy and beef herd now. 

Farming is not being overlooked in the 
search for development in the county. The 
industrial development committee joins 
hands with the extension staff and others 
interested in agricultural development and 
improvement. Work is being done in the 
promotion of the use of bulk tanks on 
grade A dairy farms. Eight tanks are now 
installed in the county. 

Davis counts 15 new type pig parlors in the 
county and quotes feed conversion figures 
that foretell a profitable pork production 
through the use of home-grown grains. 

There is no limit to the interest business- 
men show their rural neighbors. Plans for 
the future of Choctaw County include addi- 
tional industries and payrolls. - 





Reserve Board Charged With Violating 
Statutes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
E. Spahr, of the Economists’ National 
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Committee on Monetary Policy has mage 
a thoughtful analysis of two policies 5 
the Federal Reserve Board. He 
that in both cases not only is there ny — 
legislative sanction for the policies, py 
that they are contrary to the intent of 
Congress. It is this kind of thorough — 
analysis which should be made during 
the consideration of the Financial Instj. 
tutions Act by the Banking and 
Committee, if the members of the com. 
mittee and House dre to be prepared tp 
intelligently vote on its provisions, 

There are a myriad of such issues yp. 
quiring full investigation. However, ] 
fear that instead of care and at 
speed will be made the byword in ¢op. 
sideration of this bill. 

Mr. Spahr’s analysis follows: 

THE RESERVE Boarp’s ATTEMPT To Dergyp 
THE FLOAT AND Its DISSIPATION OF RESERYE | 
BANK EARNINGS 

(By Walter E. Spahr, executive vice presi. 
dent, Economists’ National Committee on — 
Monetary Policy) ea 
The degree of integrity manifested in the 

administration of‘an act of Congress isa 

consideration of great importance to’ the 
people of this Nation. That issue has arisen 
in respect to the policies and practices which 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System have been, and are, pursuing 

(1) in the use of the float—the creation 

of reserves for member and nonmember 

clearing banks against uncollected checks 

and drafts, and (2) in giving 90 

of the earnings of the Reserve banks to the 

United States Treasury, after payment of — 

dividends to member banks. 

The Federal Reserve Act does not author- 
ize either practice and it was amended in 
1933 to terminate Treasury participation in 
the earnings of the Reserve banks. 

QUESTIONS RAISED AT SENATE COMMITTEE 

HEARINGS ; 

Although these violations of law have éx- 
isted for several years, and have beel 
pointed out from time to time, Senator 
Matone 6f Nevada is the first legislative of 
ficial to take serious notice of the issues in- 
volved and to bring them before a commit- 
tee of Congress—the Senate Committee on 
Finance (Senator Byrrp, chairman). 

On August 19, 1957, during the hearings 
being conducted by the Senate Committee 
on Finance, Senator MaLone of Nevada di- 
rected various questions to Chairman Mar 
tin of the Reserve Board as to the Boards » 
authority to utilize the float and to give 
away 90 percent of the net earnings of the 
Reserve banks in the @ight of the specific 
provisions of section 7 of the Federal Re 
serve Act. Chairman Martin responded # 
a few questions and requested time to prt 
pare answers which were inserted sub 
quently in- the printed report of the heat 
ings entitled “Investigation of The ; 
Condition of The United States” ( ‘ 
tee on Finance, United States Senate, Al 
gust 13-16 and 19, 1957), part III, pages 157% 
1586. 


WHAT IS THE LAW WHICH AUTHORIZES THE’ 
FLOAT? if 
The correct answer is that there are 00 — 
provisions in the Federal Reserve Act au 
thorizing the Reserve banks to create 1 
serves for member and nonmember 
banks against uncollected checks and ; 
The Federal Reserve Act was designed @ 
make reserves real instead of fictitious os 
they had been in high degree before Pas 






This fact was well known 
was respected by, the earlier 
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of the Federal Reserve Act. For example, 
in its annual report for 1916, the Federal 
Reserve Board stated, page 170, that “It is 
manifest that items in process of collection 
cannot lawfully be counted as part of the 
um reserve to be carried by a member 
pank with its Federal Reserve Bank.” That 
statement from the Board’s Regulation J of 
1916 was in accordance with the provisions 
and intent of the Federal Reserve Act then, 
and it conforms to the provisions of the act 
ao THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FLOAT 
The float has become the.second item of 
importance in the volume of Federal Reserve 
credit extended to member banks and other 
depositors in Reserve banks; and it is Re- 
serve credit extended free of charge to the 
beneficiaries. For the period 1929 to May 
1957, the float averaged $896 million as com- 
with $590,600,000 for loans, discounts, 
and advances. During the period January 7, 
1953-May 29, 1957, the float exceeded $1 bil- 
lion during 65 of the 230 weeks involved. 
On December 26, 1956, it reached $2,208 
million, equal to 11 percent of the reserves 
of member banks. Loans, discounts, and 
advances amounted to $641 million on that 
date. At the average reserve ratios 
(weighted) then prevailing in member banks, 
that gift of reserves would support approxi- 
mately $16,456 million of deposits in the 
banking system. 
THE NATURE OF THE BOARD’S REPLY TO THE 
SENATOR’S QUESTION 


In response to Senator MALONE’s question 
“What authority is there in the Federal Re- 
serve Act for the creation of reserves for 
member and nonmember banks against 
checks nad uncollected drafts * * *?” the 
Board did not produce any statement (pp. 
1574-1578) citing any authority in the law. 
It dealt in irrelevancies. It digressed into 
a discussion of how deferred availability 
schedules were altered from time to time, of 
the different levels of the float during var- 
ious periods of time, of impediments to effi- 
ciency in the collection of checks. and drafts 
with the result that the average time for 
collection was longer than the deferred avail- 
ability schedules (the periods during which 
uncollected cash items cannot be counted as 
reserves), of the alleged concern of the Re- 
serve authorities over the size of the float, 
of astudy being made by Reserve authorities 
of the reasons for the float. 

The simple question of what authority 
exists in the Federal Reserve Act for the 
creation of the float was not answered in 
any manner which had relevance to the 
question. What might appear to be the 
Board's most direct reply was this (p. 1576) : 
“The legal basis for the inclusion of the 
amount of uncollected checks in the reserve 
balances of member banks is to be found in 


of the act as providing au for regu- 
lation J; but nothing in + sa tert of 
the act or in the quoted portions of those 
sections mentions or authorizes the float. 
The Board then went on to explain how 
deem” J provided for a 2-day maximum 

nt time in availability schedules and 
added (p. 1577): “It is apparent that such 
Provision for availability of credit to mem- 
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a valid exercise of the collection and regu- 
latory powers of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” 

First of all, there is no authority to be 
found in the collection and regulatory pow- 
ers of the Federal Reserve System author- 
izing the Reserve banks (1) to build reserves 
for member and nonmember clearing banks 
against uncollected checks and drafts, or 
(2) to create reserves through an extension 
of reserve credit free of charge. j 

If the Board can fix a maximum 2-day 
period of waiting before uncollected checks 
and drafts can be converted into reserves, 
even though the average time for collecting 
those cash items is, say, 3 days, the»question 
arises, “Why have time schedules at all? 
Why not, as in’ pre-Federal Reserve days, 
credit reserve accounts of collecting banks 
immediately and ignore the time required 
to collect the items, thus providing a bigger 
float if the float is for the benefit, not only 
of the member banks, but of the business 
community and of the public at large?” Of 
course the question of who benefits by the 
extension of Reserve credit free of charge is 
irrelevant to the issue and provides no justi- 
fication for attempting to read into the 
Reserve Act a grant of authority which was 
not, and is not, provided. 

Following the quoted nonmresponsive and 
irrelevant statement of, the Board, appeared 
some other remarkable irrelevancies in which 
among other things one finds the denial of 
the validity of simple facts. As to the provi- 
sion in section 19 of the act which requires 
each member bank to maintain with its 
Reserve bank “an actual net balance” equal 
to its prescribed reserve—that is, a reaj re- 
serve not a fictitious reserve resting upon 
uncollected checks and drafts—the Board 
says that “Later enactments of Congress 
have definitely recognized a substantial 
change in the concept as to the purpose of 
bank reserves.” The purpose of bank re- 
serves and the creation of reserves against 
uncollected checks and drafts are not the 
same thing. The float-involves the latter 
consideration, not the question of the pur- 
pose of bank reserves. 

And in respect to the statement by a Fed- 
eral circuit court of appeals in the case of 
Pascagoula National Bank vy. Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta (11 Fed. 2d, 866 
(1926)), (also in Twelfth Annual Report of 
the Federal Reserve Board (1925, p. 279), in 
which the court contended that “so far as a 
balance is represented by uncollected checks 
on banks received from a depositor it could 
not well be considered to be either actual or 
net” the Board alleged that such was clearly 
dictum and also applied to this decision its 
irrelevant statement that “later enactments 
of Congress have definitely recognized a sub- 
stantial change in the concept as to the pur- 
pose of bank reserves.” 

By these later enactments of Congress the 
Board apparently was referring to the 
amendments to the act made in 1933 and 
1935. But the Board was vague about, and 
did not specify, the provisions in those 
amendments which “recognized a substan- 
tial change in the concept as to the pur- 
poses of bank reserves’ and which—and only 
this is pertinent—authorized creation of the 
float. The simple facts of the matter are 
that none of-those amendments authorized 
the Reserve banks to create bank reserves 
against uncollected cheeks and drafts, and 
the Board failed to demonstrate that it 
gained any ‘such authority under those 
amendments. 


The Board also failed to deal properly 


bility items until they equal the time re- 
quired to collect the checks and drafts. In- 
stead, the Board stated “that any one step 
directed toward reducing the average ievel 
of the float might result in wider fluctua- 
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titons [of the float] and aggravate operating 
problems.” The Board's statement went on 
to say that a study group was at work try- 
ing to find ways to speed up collections, but 
as to lengthening time schedules for de- 
ferred availability items the Board did not 
get closer to that simple solution than to 
state that its study group was making “a 
review of the present deferred availability 
schedules of the Federal Reserve banks to 
determine to what extent it would be prac- 
ticable and desirable to have them conform 
more nearly to actual collection times.” 


A CORRECT RESPONSE 


A direct, factual response by the Board 
to Senator Matone’s question could have 
been provided in the following two simple 
sentences: “The Board is unable to find or 
to cite any authority in the act for the float, 
and conformity to the provisions of the law 
requires that the float be eliminated. This 
can and will be done by lengthening the 
average time in the deferred availability 
schedules to equal the average time required 
to collect checks and drafts.” 


THE SENATOR’S QUESTION ON THE BOARD’S DIS= 
SIPATION OF 90 PERCENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
NET EARNINGS SINCE 1946 


Senator MaLtonge to Chairman Martin (p. 
1578): “June 16, 1933, Congress amended 
section 7 of the Federal Reserve Act dealing 
with the division of earnings of the Reserve 
banks [and] terminating the right of the 
United States Treasury to participate in the 
earnings of those banks. Since 1946, that is, 
beginning with 1947, the Reserve Board has 
been turning over 90 percent of Reserve 
bank earnings to the Treasury despite the 
provisions of section 7. Now where do you 
find the authority to do that?” 

Chairman Martin asked for, and was 
granted, time in which to prepare answers 
to that and related questions raised by the 
Senator. The answers supplied, headed 
“Interest on Federal Reserve Notes,’’ appear 
in the hearings, pp. 1582~—1585, and have the 
Same general characteristics as those pro- 
vided in respect to the float. 


SOME BACKGROUND FACTS 


When, in 1947, the Board decided that it 
would like to turn over some of the earn- 
ings of the Federal Reserve banks to the 
United States Treasury despite the fact that 
section 7 of the act had been amended June 
16, 1933, terminating the right of the 
Treasury to participate in the earnings of 
the Reserve banks, the Board suddenly 
found authority under section 16, paragraph 
4, of the act—an authority that neither 
Congress nor preceding Boards had ever 
found—to give 90 percent of the net earn- 
ings of those banks to the Treasury. 

Section 16 of the act authorizes the Board 
to levy an interest charge on the issuance of 
Federal Reserve notes as a means of credit 
control—an instrument of control that has 
never been utilized by the Board—and it 
was this section of the act which, the Board 
contended, provided it with authority -to 
give away Resérve bank earnings despite the 
clearly worded prohibitions in section 7. 
The Board (and Reserve banks) even went 
so far as to call this dissipation of net earn- 
ings “an interest charge on Federal Reserve 
notes” under section 16 of the act in the 
face of the very obvious facts that an inter- 
est charge on Federal Reserve notes would 
have been a cost and would have been levied 
in a manner that would have enabled the 
Reserve banks to reduce the volume of notes 
to be taxed and of the tax to be paid, where- 
as the disposal of 90 percent of*the net earn- 
ings of the Reserve banks was simply a case 
ofecomputing the volume of earnings to be 
given away after expenses had been met, 
dividends paid, and the remaining earnings 
computed for the year. 

In its reply to Senator MaLone, the Boarp 
illustrated, page 1585, how it computed what 
it called desired interest payment. It would 
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have been just as logical and defensible 
to compute this 90 percent of net earnings 
against capital or earning assets or some 
other part of the Reserve bank balance sheet 
as against Federal Reserve notes, less gold 
certificate reserve held against them. It 
was not, and is not, an interest payment in 
any sense, and the Board’s statement of pro- 
cedure, page 1585, provides proof of that 
fact. 

A further consideration is that if the Re- 
serve Board could distribute earnings of 
the Reserve banks as the Board might choose, 
the legislation by Congress in 1914, 1919, 
and 1933, specifying how Reserve bank earn- 
ings were to be utilized, was a waste of 
thought, time, and energy since such legis- 
lation could be nullified and rendered use- 
less by the Board. The legislation of 1933 
was nullified by the Board, beginning in 
1947. 


THE BOARD’S REPLIES TO SENATOR MALONE’S 
QUESTIONS 


Senator MALONE to Chairman Martin, 
pages 1579-1582: “The Board calls this gift 
of earnings interest on Federal Reserve notes 
under section 16; is that right? 

“Mr. MarTIN. That is right. 

“Senator MALoNe. Is there reason to think 
that Congress intended to use section 16 to 
nullify section 7? 

“Mr. MarTIN. I don’t think that is reason- 
able.” 

” * a » * 

“Senator MALONE. Was it not the purpose 
of section 16, paragraph 4, to give the Board 
authority to put a burden on the issuance of 
the Federal Reserve notes as a companion 
instrument of credit control to a raising of 
discount rates of the Reserve banks? 

“Mr. MarTIn. I don’t know what the orig- 
inal purpose was, but I will cover that in 
reviewing it 

“Senator MAtLone. All right. Does not 
Counsel for the Reserve Board state in a 
memorandum to Paul Warburg of the Board 
on October 15, 1915, that the nature and 
purpose of the authorized interest charge on 
Federal Reserve notes was one of the instru- 
ments of credit control? 

“Mr. Martin. I assume he did if you have 
a reference there. We will check it. 

“Senator MALoNne. All right. I don’t ex- 
pect you to remember every provision,:but 
I want the record built up correctly. Did 
not the Reserve Board up to 1947 respect 
the intended meaning of section 16, para- 
graph 4, if you know? 

“Mr. MarTIN. I am not familiar with the 
period. I wasn’t in the System at the time.” 

7” ” * *~ * 


“Senator Malone. When Chairman Eccles 
stated that he intended to use section 16, 
paragraph 4 to override the intent of Con- 
gress gs written in section 7 of the act, did 
he not say— 

“‘Although the authority in the original 
act to charge a rate of interest on notes in 
circulation that was unsecured by gold, was 
not meant for that particular purpose— 

“Tam still quoting 

“‘our lawyers advise us that the Board 
could use that authority. I have a memo- 
randum here from one of the lawyers on 
that question.’ Was that statement made 
and was that a principle that was adopted at 
that time? 

“Mr. MARTIN. Yes.’’ 


a om * 7 
“Senator MALoNnge. Is it not a fact that 
the [Reserve] banks have given $2,449,620,- 
651 or 90 percent of Federal Reserve earnings 





*This last sentence was reported in the 
Hearings, p. 1580, as part of the Malone 
question whereas it was part of the Eccles 
statement being quoted by Senator MALONE. 
The quotation is given above in corrected 
form.—wW. E. 8. 
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to the United States Treasury during the 
years 1947 to 1956 despite the fact that Con- 
gress in section 7 terminated the right of the 
Treasury to participate in those earnings? 

“Mr. Martin. I will have to check the fig- 
ure, but we did it under the authority that 
I have cited [sec. 16, par. 4], and which 
we will review.” 

In the Board’s subsequent reply the fig- 
ure was given, page 1585, as $2,450,650,837. 
Nothing was said as to what the capital ac- 
counts of the Reserve banks would have 
been had that sum been retained by the Re- 
serve banks as it should have been under 
the terms of the law. 

“Senator MALONE. Is it not*a fact that 
the Federal Reserve earnings given the 
Treasury are not interest in any proper sense 
as provided for in section 16, paragraph 4, 
or is it? 

“Mr. MarTIn. No, I think that is right.” 

* . + * ca 

“Senator MALONE. Has such a so-called in- 
terest charge as that paid * * * ever acted 
as a restriction on the issuance of Federal 
Reserve notes? 

“Mr. Martin. No. 

“Senator Matone. Is it not a simple fact 
that an interest charge on the issuance 
of Federal Reserve notes, as provided for in 
section 16, paragraph 4, has never been lev- 
ied by the Board? 

“Mr. Martin. I think that is right, but I 
will have to check it.” 

During various parts of his testimony, 
Chairman MarTIN pointed out, pages 1581 and 
1858, that the Board was requesting “specific 
direction or authority” in the Financial In- 
stitytions Act, which was passed by the Sen- 
ate, March 21, 1957, but not by the House, 
“for payment to the United States by the 
Federal Reserve banks of a percentage of 
their net earnings after expenses and divi- 
dends.” (P. 1585.) Asked by Senator Ma- 
LONE why, if the Board already had the 
authority to do it, despite the provisions of 
section 7, Chairman MARTIN was requesting 
an amendment of the law, and the latter re- 
plied, page 1582, that “There are some dif- 
ferences of opinion on this, and we wanted 
to clarify it so there would be no doubt 
whatever about it.” 

The report of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, United States Senate (Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT, chairman), entitled “Finan- 
cial Institutions Act of 1957, To Accompany 
S. 1451” (March 4, 1957), describes the pro- 
posed amendment, page 33, as a new provi- 
sion which requires each Federal Reserve 
bank, after payment of dividends and such 
provision for reserves for contingencies as 
the Board may approve or require, to transfer 
10 percent of its annual net earnings to its 
surplus fund and to pay the remaining 90 
percent of its net earnings to the United 
States as a franchise tax. This is, in effect, a 
restoration of the franchise-tax provision 
which existed prior to 1933. The remainder 
of the committee’s discussion of the pro- 
posed amendment of section 7, repeats in 
high degree the variety of statement the 
Board has made from time to time in respect 
to its violation of section 7. 

Since, on August 28, 1957, the ratio of the 
capital accounts of Federal Reserve banks 
to their assets was only 2.6 percent while 
that for all banks was 8.18 percent, an im- 
portant question arises as to what principle 
in good central banking teaches that 2.6 per- 
cent is adequate and that it is proper for 
the capital ratio of central banks to be 
smaller than that for other banks. 


Senator Matone to Chairman Martin: 


“Did not this procedure on the part of Mr. 
Eccles in 1947 arise from the fact that nearly 
all the earnings of the Reserve System arose 
from investment by Federal Reserve banks 
in United States securities, and from the de- 
sire to avoid an airing of the fact which 
would have been necessary to ask Congress 


expenses and dividends 
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to amend section 7? He didn’t ask for an 
amendment; he went ahead and did it? » 

“Mr. Martin. That is right.” 

. * 2 = . 

“Senator MaLone. Does not correct admin. 
istration of the Reserve Act require that the 
Board adhere to the provisions of sections 7 
and 16, as written by the Congress, until Gon. 
gress should alter them? That was the pur. 
pose of my question of what you would dp . 
if you don’t get it [the amendment of ger. 
tion 7]. 

“Mr. Martin. We will continue to utilize 
the same procedure that we have been 
utilizing.” 

The Board’s formal reply subbequesiill in- 
serted in the hearings at pages 1582-1585, re. 
quires detailed analysis to demonstrate its 
nature. But briefly it contained the follow. 
ing characteristics among others: 

It stated that it was asking for amendment 
of section 7 which was designed to contr | 
the disposal of Federal Reserve bank 
despite the Board’s alleged opinion that it is 
clearly authorized to require the Federal Re. 
serve banks to take the action it did in 1947 
and annually.since that time (p. 1585). 

It stated that although the legislative 
history of section 16 indicates that it was 
designed as a means of preventing infla- 
tion * * * at the same time, however, there | 
is evidence that they [framers of the act] also 
regarded the provisions as a means of pro- 
viding revenue to the Government—a caseof © 
twisting a law to mean what it was never 
intended to mean and-does not say. : 


In an effort to find support for its conten- 
tion that the framers of the act regarded the 
provisions of section 16 as a means of pro- 
viding revenue to the Government the 
Boart’s report quoted from a speech mate 
by Senator Swanson whose knowledge of the 
subject was so unreliable, and who was in no 
sense a framer of the act, that he called 
Federal Reserve notes Government notes (p. 
1583). 

From this type of supporting evidence the 
Board’s report went on to say that “In the 
circumstances, it can fairly be said that the 
legislative history of the provision in ques 
tion indicates that, while its primary purpose 
was control of the volume of Federal Reserve 
notes, it was also regarded as a possible 
method of affording the Government a Cét- 
tain profit from the issuance of Federal Re- 
serve notes.” That statement has no validity. 


As to Reserve Board counsel’s statement 0 
Paul Warburg in 1915 and the Board's state 
ment of the same sort in 1916, both of whith | 
accurately explained the intended, literal, 
and real meaning of section 16, the Boards 
reply contended (p. 1584) : “These statements, 
however, are not necessarily inconsistent 
with the position that one of the purposes | 
the provision may have been to raise rev- 
enue.” The words “may have been” in that 
sentence should reveal something of the 
extent to which the Board’s response 
in an effort to build a case which 
properly be supported and which is 
refuted by all reliable official evidence: 

The Board then gave a sketchy rw 
the history of section 7 and again, wi 
providing supporting evidence, stated that 
“As heretofore indicated, the legislative 
tory of the provision of section 16 of 
Federal Reserve Act here under d 
contains evidence that one of its subsidiary 
purposes may have been to permit payment | 
of @ portion of the earnings of the Fedenl 
Reserve banks to the Government.” 

The Board was even inaccurate in 
statement that io ae the date of the o 
nal enactment the Federal Reserve : 







































until oe the os atari Act of | 
section 7 of the act each 
Reserve bank to pay to the Treasury, 
nually, 90 percent of its s net earnings 






” (p. 1584). 
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The facts are that the original section 7 
did not contain such provision. The law 
provided, until it was altered March 3, 1919, 
that “after the aforesaid dividend claims 
nave been fully met, all earnings shall be 

id to the United States as a franchise tax, 
except that one-half of such net, earnings 
shall be paid into a surplus fund until it 
shall amount to 40 percent of the paid-in 
capital stock of such bank.” The amend- 
ment of March 3, 1919, provided that “the 
net earnings of the Federal Reserve banks 
shall be paid into a surplus fund until that 
fund amounts to 100 percent of the sub- 
scribed capital and thereafter 10 percent 
of the net earnings shall be paid into the 
surplus fund and the balance shall be paid 
to the United States as a franchise tax.” 
This provision was eliminated by the amend- 
ment of June 16, 1933, which required that 
all net earnings after dividends shall be 
paid into the surplus fund of the Federal Re- 
serve bank. 

Another example of how the Board’s re- 

reached out for a variety of peculiar 
evidence, including irrelevancies, for sup- 
is the following: “The repeal of the 






" franchise-tax provisions [the right of the 


Government to participate in Reserve bank 
earnings] by the Banking Act of 1933 did 
not affect the authority of the Board to 
establish rates of interest under section 16; 
and it may be noted that, while the fran- 
chise tax was payable by virtue of a manda- 
tory provision, the authority to impose 
interest charges under section 16 is com- 
mitted entirely to the discretion of the 
Board.” 

Of course the payment of 90 percent of net 
earnings of the Reserve banks to the Treas- 
ury is not an interest charge. But the quot- 
ed statement has been employed by Reserve 
Board officials as something of a standard 
product, despite its irrelevancy, in their re- 
plies to questions as to how section 16 au- 
thorizes what section 7 prohibits. Reserve 
bank officials and their counsed have re- 
peated it in their defense of the violation of 
section 7. 

Senator MALONE was able to have recorded 
for the first time in a public document an 
opinion, prepared by some counsel for the 
Board, to the effect that the Board could do 
under section 16 of the act what could not 
be done under section 7. (Hearings p. 1580.) 
The name of that counsel was not given; it 
should have been to enable the Senate Com- 
mittee to ascertain whether he is still giving 
legal advice to the Board. The same is true 
of the counsel who apparently has recently 
given the Board the same variety of opinion. 
Said Chairman Martin (p. 1582): “We have 
already had our counsel review it (the ques- 
tion of the Board’s authority to do under sec- 
tion 16 what is prohibited by section 7), and 
he believes it is legal at the present time.” 

Board members, if qualified to serve, 
should not need any legal advice on the 
meaning of sections 7 and 16 since the writ- 
ing is lucid and the headings provide reliable 
guidance. The only section in the act deal- 
ing with earnings of Federal Reserve banks 
is section 7. In the Board’s official publica- 
tion on the Federal Reserve Act, section 7 
has a captain “Division of earnings” and a 
subcaption, “Dividends and surplus-funds of 
Teserve banks.” Then the section reads: “Af- 
ter all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve 
bank shall have been paid or provided for, 
reg es shall be entitled to receive 

ual dividend of 6 t on the paid- 
in capital stock, which dividends shall be 
cumulative. After the aforesaid dividend 
eal oe fully met, the net earn- 
paid into the surplus fund of 

the Federal Reserve bank.” 


The éaption to section 16 is “Note issues” — 
40 accurate caption, 


A CORRECT RESPONSE 


Had the Board responded accuratel 
y to 
Senator Matonz’s questions, the reply could 
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have_been simple and brief and yet precise, 
as follows: “Section 16 was not designed to 
deal with the disposal of earnings of the 
Reserve banks; only section 7 does that. 
Since 1946 the Board has been acting in 
violation of that section; this violation of 
the law will be terminated at once. The 
Board asks Congress for instructions as to the 
best means of disposing of the question of the 
ownership of the $2,450,650,837 improperly 
given by the Board to the United States 
Treasury.” 

WHAT WILL CONGRESS DO IN RESPECT TO THIS 

VARIETY OF ADMINISTRATION OF LAW? 


Although Senator MALONE has performed 
a useful and much-needed service in bring- 
ing these issues and Reserve Board responses 
to the attention of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, an important question arises to 
to whether.the majority of that committee 
and then of Congress will take the time to 
ascertain the facts and then act properly 
upon them. 

The violation of section 7 has been going 
on since 1946; the building of the float be- 
came pronounced in 1945 and has been a 
factor of great importance in the extension 
of Reserve credit (free of charge) since 1950. 
These facts have been sent to every Member 
of Congress repeatedly over a period of years; 
and yet, until Senator MALONE acted, no one 
in Congress revealed enough interest in these 
violations of law to inquire seriously into 
the facts. 

It is such lack of attention on the part 
of Congress that invites many and flagrant 
violations of law by administrators and pro- 
vides a basis for the widespread discourage- 
ment and cynicism of citizens interested in 
obtaining and maintaining good government 
in this Nation.. 

In respect to these particular violations 
of an act of Congress and the replies of the 
Board which are misleading, not helpful, to 
busy men, a casual look at the issues and 
practices involved probably cannot reason- 
ably be expected to lead to proper corrective 
action. The type of legislative procedure 
needed is illustrated by that provided by 
Senator Taft, who, when informed of the 
illegal issuance by the Reserve Board and 
Treasury of fiat money, beginning in Decem- 
ber 1942, concentrated on a study of the facts 
and stayed with the issue involved until he 
had his feet planted solidly on firm ground. 
He then requested, letters of explanation 
from Board and Treasury Officials and re- 
ceived replies roughly comparable to those 
provided by the Board in response to Sena- 
tor MaLoNe’s questions. The Board at that 
time also had counsel opinion, to support 
their illegal manipulation, of the same brand 
that is offered now by the Board in support 
of their violations of sections 7 and 16. Sen- 
ator Taft was not bluffed, nor misled, nor 
nor diverted. Under his penetrating proce- 
dures the administrative officials and their 
staffs,: including their counsel, convicted 
themselves in the light of factual evidence. 
Thereafter the Senate and subsequently the 
House passed a corrective measure—insofar 
as locking the door after the horse has been 
stolen can -be a corrective measure. 

Various Senators and Representatives in 
both political parties have. rendered a simi- 
lar type of service in the interests of good 
government; but this group seem to be rela- 


tively small in number. 


The issues of improper administration in- 
volved here fall in the provinces of both the 
Committee on Finance and the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate. This 
division of responsibility could prove to be 
an important factor in failure of either Com- 
mittee to follow through and to take proper 
action in respect to the issues now before 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

Unless the Byrd committee proves to be 
somewhat exceptional in its exercise of care 
against improper bureaucratic defenses, 
there would seem to be a strong probability 
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that the Réserve Board may be permitted in 
the two cases outlined here to continue to 
administer the Federai Reserve Act as they 
choose rather than as the law provides. 
Since Senator MALONE has brought the 
essentials of these two cases to the attention 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, the 
future should reveal something of the degree 
of responsibility which this Senate. Commit- 
tee, and then the Senate, will exercise in 
seeing to it that it is not misled and that its 
laws are administered as written. 
Bureaucratic manipulation of law and ir- 
responsibility are dangerous elements in a 
government; and if legislative committees 
do not maintain a close watch on the ad- 
ministration of law, or if they are indiffer- 
ent, or if they adopt the attitude of what is 
the .Constitution or a particular statute 
among friends? or if they are incompetent 
good government becomes an idle dream. 
It is common and easy for important is- 
sues of the type analyzed here to be con- 
fined to official hearings and to die there 
for the reason, among others, that relatively 
few people see or read such documents. Still 
further, it apparently is not common prac- 
tice of Committee members to have a 
thoroughgoing analysis made of the ac- 
curacy of such Official replies as those pro- 
vided by the Board in this case after they 
have been put in the record of the hearings. 
Perhaps this analysis of the issues in- 
volved and of the nature of the replies made 
by the Board to Senator Malone’s questions 
may focus a sufficient number of eyes on 
the picture to cause both the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and the Senate to realize 
that probably many more than the usual 
number of interested and concerned people 
may watch the subsequent action or inac- 
tion of this Senate committee and then, 
possibly, of the Senate and House. 
Important elements of responsible govern- 
ment and of responsible administration of 
the Federal Reserve Act are at stake at this 
point of time and events; and the Senate 
committee and Congress are scheduled to 
add soon to our knowledge of the degree of 
responsibility they are disposed to exercise 
in respect to issues of this type which fall 
partially or fully within their jurisdictions. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not suggesting that 
we must all agree with Mr. Spob’s ob- 
servations. I do insist, however, that 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is not fulfilling the duties im- 
posed upon it by law by failure to exer- 
cise continuous watchfulness over the 
Federal Reserve Board and its execution 
of the applicable laws. 





A Progress Report, Office of the Prothon- 
otary Courts of Common Pleas and 
Clerk of the Municipal Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker; under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report: 

In an office weighted heavily with tradi- 
tion and precedent, changes do not come 
easily. Yet there is inevitably a need to 
change with the times even though caution 
may dictate that innovations be undertaken 
slowly. During the past several years, more 
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changes in the prothonotary’s office have 
been made than in the preceding half cen- 
tury. The purpose of this report is to list 
such changes. 

It should be borne in mind that changes 
may or may not result in improvements; 
therefore, many of the changes have been 
introduced on a tentative or experimental 
basis. Time may in some instances prove 
them to be only halfway measures which 
should lead to still further changes. Never- 
theless all of the steps which have been 
undertaken have been made with a view to 
increasing the efficiency of the office and 
the convenience of the bar and public, 


I. RENOVATIONS AND NEW EQUIPMENT 


(1) The first step toward modernizing of- 
fice equipment was taken when the anti- 
quated communications system was replaced 
by the installation of an up-to-date tele- 
phone switchboard. Heretofore intraoffice 
communication was effected only through 
the switchboards of the city’s Electrical 
Bureau, and this archaic method was con- 
demned by the Committee of 15 in its 
report made after a survey of the office. 
The new system provides fast and efficient 
telephone communication both within the 
office and to outside points. 

(2) For many years no changes or im- 
provements in material had been undertaken 
in the prothonotary’s office. As a result 
equipment became obsolete, shabby, and in 
some instances virtually unusable. With the 
cooperation of the City Architect and the 
Department of Public Property, plans were 
prépared for the complete renovation of the 
three main public rooms of the office. New 
desks and counters were installed and the 
doors refurbished, fluorescent lighting re- 
placed the old lighting fixtures, and chairs 
have been placed for the convenience of cus- 
tomers waiting to be served. An electrically 
operated elevator for transporting dockets 
to and from the third floor record rooms 
replaced the old manually operated one. The 
walls were painted in two-tone green and the 
fioors and ceilings were completely modern- 
ized. The ancient grill work in the current 
records room has been removed and in its 
place a glass and aluminum partition has 
been erected, thereby affording more light 
and open space for the inspection of court 
records. Three large electric lights have been 
placed above the counter in this room. In 
other rooms on the second floor the walls have 
been repainted, new desks installed (a com- 
pletely new set of chairs, desks, and lights in 
the municipal lien unit and the stenographic- 
clerical unit). The administrative of- 
fices have new desks, chairs, lamps, and vene- 
tian blinds. Although air-conditioning of 
the offices will not be possible until funds for 
this purpose are appropriated by City Coun- 
cil, a start in this direction has been made 
by the installation of modern fans and air 


circulators in several of the rooms. An inter-. 


esting feature of the new decor is a large 
collection of prints, depicting scenes in early 
American history, on display in the steno- 
graphic-clerical unit. Several new elec- 
trically operated typewriters are now in use in 
this unit. 

(3) The facilities of the library have been 
greatly increased by the purchase of Pur- 
don’s Pennsylvania Statutes, Anderson's 
Pennsylvania Civil Procedure, the new Dun- 
lap-Hanna Form Books, Goodrich-Amram 
Pennsylvania Practice, and Procedural Rules 
Services as well as modern textbooks suit- 
able in an up-to-date law library. 

(4) The clerks of the civil division of the 
municipal court had been confined to 
cramped and inadequate quarters for many 
years. Eight employees occupied office 
space hardly large enough for three persons, 
using furniture that was literally broken 
down. With the help of President Judge 
Hazel H. Brown, a suite of rooms on the 
north corridor of the third floor in city hall 
Was made available for their use. Entirely 
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new office furniture was purchased and in- 
stalled in this suite, providing ample facili- 
ties for the transaction of the enlarged busi- 
ness of the civil division. The new rooms 
were opened with appropriate ceremonies in 
which both municipal and common pleas 
judges participated. 

(5) Record storage has long been @ per- 
plexing problem in the prothonotary’s office. 
The accumulation of court papers from year 
to year and the lack of adequate space to 
store them has created a situation that ur- 
gently required a remedy. In order to cope 
with this situation some drastic action was 
necessary since the periodic routine trans- 
fer of records from the second to the third 
floors of city hall no longer sufficed. Ac- 
cordingly, orders of court authorizing the 
storage of records prior to 1910 in the Rec- 
ord Storage Center, 1801 Vine Street, were 
obtained and such records were transferred 
from city hail to the center, where they re- 
main available for public inspection. In 
addition, a large room on the ninth floor of 
city hall was secured for storage purposes. 
This room was cleaned and put in condition 
for the reception of records; with the co- 
operation of the city’s Department of Rec- 
ords, hundreds of feet of shelving were in- 
stalled to accommodate many years of old 
records. Furthermore, additional shelving 
and storage bins were built in room 353 
on the third floor, thereby relieving conges- 
tion and providing storage space for several 
years to come. The room formerly occupied 
by the municipal court clerks has been re- 
vamped into a storage room and now houses 
the cabinets and counters which are used in 
the new flat filing system of storing current 
records. This room has been equipped with 
new lighting fixtures that will facilitate in- 
spection of records. 


II. OFFICE PROCEDURE, DOCKETS AND RECORDS 


(1) The aim of the prothonotary’s office 
is to perform its statutory functions with 
as much efficiency as possible. One of the 
principal problems concerns the receiving 
and filing of all papers in civil proceedings 
in the common pleas and municipal] courts. 
Large numbers of lawyers, representatives of 
banks and finance companies bring in and 
send by mail quantities of papers which 
must be processed quickly and efficiently. 
In doing so, some congestion in the main 
receiving rooms of the office is inevitable. 
The policy of the office is to minimize such 
congestion and several steps have been taken 
with this purpose in mind. First, a numer- 
ical system of serving customers has been 
put in effect, whereby each person coming 
to room 278 is assigned a number and is 
called to the desk for service in numerical 
order. A special station at the main desk was 
created to handle short transactions. Recog- 
nizing that bulk transactions in particular 
are a cause of irritating delays, special at- 
tention has been given to meeting this prob- 
lem. The prothonotary and his deputies 
adopted a personal approach to its solution; 
having compiled a list of those law firms 
and companies which entered judgment 
notes and commenced iaw suits in bulk, 
personal interviews with their representa- 
tives were held, at which time they were 
requested to bring their papers to the office 
at certain hours of the day when traffic was 
likely to be less heavy, thereby easing the 
strain on the receiving clerks and causing 
the work to be more evenly distributed 
throughout the day. Notices to the bar re- 
questing the cooperation of all lawyers were 
inserted in the Legal Intelligencer at fre- 
quent intervals. New office rules were made 
authorizing the clerks to refuse to receive 
large numbers of transactions from single 
individuals during peak periods when to do 
so would tie-up the clerk’s services for un- 
due lengths of time. Despite these measures, 
traffie continues to be heavy and some con- 


gestion occurs, but with a bar numbering - 


more than 4500 lawyers, this is probably 
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inevitable. The most effective solution is to 
obtain more personnel for the protho 
-office, but lacking this, we will continue to 
try other plans to promote quicker and more 
efficient service at the main desks. 

(2) A new prothonotary’s fee bill was 
enacted by the 1957 session of the Genera] 
Assembly. This bill was prepared by a spe. 
cial committee of the prothonotary’s staf, 
headed by Second Deputy Americo V. Cop. 
tese, after a survey by the committee digs. 
closed it to be the most effective way of 
codifying the fee schedule. The new bil] 
clarifies the fees charged for services in the 
office, eliminates much. of the obsolete ang 
archaic verbiage in the former bill and 
classifies the fees in appropriate categories, 
alphabetically arranged for convenience, It 
is the first modern classification of fees in 
the present century. In addition, some fees 
were slightly increased in line with present. 
day prices, so that additional revenue will 
be obtained for the city treasury into which 
all fees collected by this office are deposited, 

(3) Until recently, no receipts were given 
to customers for fees paid for the various 
services rendered by the office. To 
this lack, a new form of fee slip was pre- 
pared in triplicate, providing a receipt which 
the cashier gives to-the customer at the 
time the fee is paid. Special receipts are 
also provided when money is paid into the 
court’s custodial funds, as when masters 
fees are paid into court. 

(4) The system of paying out master’s 
fees and refunds to attorneys for unused 
stenographer’s charges has been revised 
Heretofore the persons to whom such fees 
and charges were payable had to call in 
person in the prothonotary’s office in order 
to obtain the money due them. Under the 
new system, checks in appropriate amounts 
are mailed directly to the office address of 
the payee, thereby saving both his time and 
also that of the bookkeeping department. 

(5) The method of making entries in the 
appearance dockets has been revised in the 
interest of clarity. Instead of making such 
entries in narrow double columns, entries 
are now made by the clerks in a single broad 
column, arranged in consecutive, chronologi- 
cal order, making them easier to read and 
the successive steps in the case easier # 
follow. 

(6) The many indexes maintained in the 
prothonotary’s office had remained Ul 
changed for many years. Numerous im- 
provements were called for, and 48 & 
consequence of this need, several changes — 
have been made. These include a chromo — 
logical listing of fictitious name registra 
tions, a rearrangement of the judgment — 
index so that tax liens are listed under® 
separate tab and a consolidation of the two 
divorce indexes; i. e. “divorce actions 
started” and “divorces granted,” which a 
now combined in one volume. In j 
consideration is now being given to | 
ing the Russell index system in place of 
alphabetical system of indexing ju 
This system is now in use in several coum 
ties of Pennsylvania. 

(7) For many years, mechanics’ and mu- 
nicipal liens have been numbered 
from other court proceedings. Some coi- 
fusions has resulted from these separate 
but similar numbers. In order to 
guich lien cases from others, the letter “Lr 
is now prefixed by stamp to all lien 
bers, thus providing an easy method 
finding lien cases at a glance. 

(8) The task of transferring case 
from the current records room to the of 
of the special master in charge of the & 
solidated trial list (common pleas) invol 
considerable work on the part of = C 
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py initiating methods which would be both 
timesaving and efficient. Such improve- 
ment has been effected and appears to be 
working out to the satisfaction of both of 
the offices concerned. 

(9) The certification and exemplification 
of court records comprises a large part of the 
work of one of the divisions of the prothon- 
otary’s Office. In order to expedite this work, 
a small photostat machine has been acquired 
and is now in operation. Although office 
conditions somewhat limit its use at present, 
it is a step in the direction of photocopying 
court records and eventually may replace all 
other methods still in use. For certain types 
of copying, it is at present not completely 
adequate but its use is increasing as its 


results prove to be satisfactory to members_ 


of the bar. ° 
(10) A most important change in filing 


methods occurred this year. This is the 
change from the old county style of filing 


‘ court papers (in which they are folded twice 


and filed in oblong containers) to a system 
of flat filing, with no folding. The new sys- 
tem permits much greater ease of reading 
and eliminates creasing of all papers. Flat 
filing requires entirely different equipment 
than the older style of filing. Accordingly 
new and improved cabinets and counters 
have been purchased and installed in the 
office vacated by the clerks of the civil 
division of the municipal court. The new 
system will not be applied retroactively to 
records prior to the September 1957 term of 
court but will be in use commencing with 
that term. 

(11) From time to time the city controller 
has offered suggestions concerning financial 
or accounting practices prevailing in the 
office. Many of these suggestions have been 
adopted in whole or in part. One of them 
resulted in the purchase of a cash validating 
machine for use in the cashier’s booth. The 
use of this machine has brought about im- 
proved control of daily receipts of fees paid 
into the office. 

(12) In past years it had become custo- 
mary to keep certain parts of a court record 
separate and apart from the main bundle of 
papers in the case. For example, an order to 
satisfy a judgment or to mark a case dis- 
continued and ended was not kept with other 
papers in the case, but was kept in a separate 
file. As a result it was more difficult to 
search the file of a case, due to the fact that 
all of the papers were not centralized. This 
practice of decentralization has been aband- 
oned and now all papers in a case are filed 
together, thereby facilitating searches and 
eliminating the possibility that important 
Gace pertaining to a case may be over- 


(18) Making entries in the term appear- 
ance docket of the municipal court has long 
Presented peculiar problems due to the fact 
that only one clerk at a time could make such 
entries. Such problems do not exist with 
relation to the common pleas court, inas- 
much as the work is divided emong seven 
term dockets with separate clerks available 
for each docket. Therefore in order to ex- 
Pedite the marking of municipal court en- 
tries a system of having separate dockets for 
odd and even case numbers was established, 

y enabling two clerks to make entries 
simultaneously. With the great increase in 
municipal court cases resulting from new leg- 
islation enacted by the 1957 session of the 

ture, still further revision of the sys- 

me n . Accordingly, a loose- 

leaf plan became effective September 1, 1957. 
Under this plan, the docket pages are divided 
Among as many clerks as may be necessary. 
This is the first experiment in loose-leaf 
ae to be adopted in the prothonotary’s 
and eventually may lead to a more 

be Use of this system if it proves to 


naif) Applicants for licenses who 
Previously been divorced must present 
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proof of divorce to the marriage license bu- 
reau before a license will be issued. Under 
previous practice, this often resulted in de- 
lays and inconvenience to the applicant. In 
an effort to minimize such inconvenience a 
new arrangement was made with the bureau 
for the prompt transmisison of divorce in- 
formation, saving the applicant’s time by 
making it less likely that he will have to re- 
turn to the prothonotary’s office for the data 
that is required. 

(15) In order to expedite ordering certified 
and exemplified copies of court orders and 
decrees, printed order forms are now avail- 
able at the counter in room 282 for the 
convenience of customers, thereby lessening 
the possibilities of error and delay. In ad- 
dition, a wall board indicator has been in- 
stalled in room 282, indicating the date on 
which the papers ordered will be ready for 
delivery. . 

(16) It is a well known fact that a large 
percentage of all cases commenced in the 
common pleas and municipal courts have 
been settled out of court and never formally 
discontinued on the court dockets. This lack 
gave rise to the erroneous impression that 
these cases were still open and were await- 
ing further court action when in fact action 
respecting such cases had been terminated. 
In order to provide some remedy for this 
condition, the prothonotary’s office urged 
the adoption of a common pleas court rule 
requiring attorneys to file orders of discon- 
tinuance after a case has been settled. Such 
a rule has been adopted and while it at pres- 
ent lacks sanctions to enforee it, nevertheless 
it is having and should continue to have a 
salutary effect on the aforementioned situ- 
ation. 

(17) In cooperation with the civil legis- 
lation committee of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association, the prothonotary’s office drafted 
and secured the enactment by the legislature 
of a law authorizing the destruction of court 
records more than 10 years old, and the 
microfilming of such records, subject to 
court approval. Although city council failed 
to approve the prothonotary’s request for 
funds in the 1957 budget necessary to set up 
a microfilm unit, a similar request was in- 
cluded in the 1958 budget and at this writing 
has been approved by the mayor and depart- 
ment of finance. In negotiating for this 
new unit, the prothonotary has cooperated 
with the city’s department of records and 
will continue to make plans for microfilming 
as @ means of conserving space and provid- 
ing a modern and effectivé means of pre- 
servifig court records for indefinite future 
use. 

III. MISCELLANEOUS 


(1) A recent innovation designed to pro- 
mote better cooperation within the protho- 
notary’s office is the staff meeting, attended 
by the executive and supervisory personnel. 
These meetings are held periodically, there- 
by enabling the supervisors to exchange in- 
formation of mutual concern and to discuss 
problems which may be common to the whole 
office. This permits the several departments 
to keep in closer contact. Several of the 
plans referred to in this report are the direct 
or indirect result of these staff meetings. 

(2) In view of- the close connection be- 
tween the office and the Philadelphia bar, 
a policy of publishing notices in the Legal 
Intelligencer enables matters of general in- 
terest to lawyers to be presented in a manner 
insuring widespread circulation.. These no- 
tices, usually concerning new statutes, pro- 
cedural rules, or other matters of practical 
interest to members of the bar are prepared 
by members of the prothonotary’s staff. The 
Legal Intelligencer has been most cooperative 

“and helpful in making this policy possible. 

(3) Formerly the prothonotary of Phila- 
delphia had remained aloof from association 
with the other prothonotaries of the State. 
Though this may not have been an inten- 
tional or deliberate policy, it is true that 
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official connection had been limited to nomi- 
nal membership in the statewide Prothono- 
taries and Clerks of Court Association. No 
active participation in the association’s af- 
fairs was taken. Starting with 1956, this 
policy was changed when Deputy Prothono- 
tary Cortese attended the State convention 
in Harrisburg. As a result of his presence, 
the association decided to meet in Philadel- 
phia in 1957, and the convention held here 
marked the first annual meeting of the as- 
sociation to be held in this city. It is be- 
lieved that by maintaining closer contact 
with the prothonotaries of other counties 
this office may benefit and at the same 
time enable the smaller counties to observe 
the methods used in handling the great vol- 
ume of business which passes through the 
Philadelphia office. Incidentally, the Phila- 
delphia convention was reported to be one 
of the most successful in the association’s 
history. 

(4) For some years after other city offices 
were closed on Saturdays, the prothonotary’s 
office remained open 6 days a week. At the 
1955 session of the legislature, this office 
joined with the register of wills in preparing 
and securing the enactment of a law author- 
izing these offices to close on Saturdays. This 
move, in addition to benefiting office person- 
nel, brought the office into line with present- 
day practice in business and industry. 

(5) During the 1955 session of the legis- 
lature tlie salaries of the prothonotary and 
the principal and second deputy. were raised 
by an amendment to an act of 1947. It may 
be said the benefits to be derived from this 
action are limited in extent, yet from the 
standpoint of office prestige its benefits are 
more apparent. The salaries in question 
had been lower than for other comparable 
Offices and by raising them they have been 
made equal to the salaries paid to the cor- 
responding officials of the office of the clerk 
of quarter sessions (whose functions are 
similar to those in the prothonotary’s of- 
fice) and also placed on a par with city offi- 
cials of comparatively equal rank and impore- 
tance. 

(6) In the main receiving rooms, it is im- 
portant for lawyers to know the various clerks 
by name. In order to promote this, name- 
plates have been affixed to the main coun- 
ters, thus identifying the clerks and en- 
abling customers to know at a glance with 
whom they are transacting their business. 
This not only personalizes the business con- 
ducted at the counters but also tends to 
dignify the position of each clerk. 

The three categories into which the fore- 
going list of changes and improvements have 
been placed were selected for convenience 
and orderliness only. They are not neces- 
sarily conclusive nor are they mutually ex- 
clusive. For example, the change to a sys- 
tem of flat filing of documents, which was 
placed in the second category, also involves 
the acquisition of much new office equip- 
ment, which would also place it in the first 
category. Matters in the third or miscel- 
laneous category concern principally the re- 
lations between the office and groups outside 
and among Office personnel. Here again there 
may be aspects which could properly be clas- 
sified otherwise. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


The genuine effectiveness of any program 
of improvements requires continuity of ef- 
fort. New methods must continue to be 
adopted and old ones adapted to new uses. 
The prothonotary’s office administration will 
continue its efforts to obtain the services of 
additional personnel and to have existing 
salaries raised so that our present personnel 
will receive adequate compensation. We will 
work toward the adoption of a thoroughly 
modern microfilming program that will in- 
sure the proper preservation of court rec- 
ords in the years to come. We will continue 
to experiment with new methods of serving 
lawyers and the public at the main desks 
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and we will study new plans for recording 
and indexing with a view to making such 
services faster and more efficient. In one 
important respect, however, we plan to ad- 
here to the policy of past years. That is the 
policy of being, in matters of court practice 
and procedure, a “lawyer’s lawyer.” This 
policy was formulated by such authorities 
on practice as Charles B. Roberts, Benjamin 
R. Fletcher, and more recently, Meredith 
Hanna. These men gave unstintingly of their 
time and knowledge in the solution of law- 
yers’ problems, especially of young lawyers 
who required a guiding hand through the 
intricate maze of unfamiliar rules and stat- 
utes. This type of service has given the 
prothonotary’s office a special and unique 
significance among members of the bar. In 
this respect, the office can do no more than 
endeavor to live up to the high standards of 
the past. 
D. BaRLOW BURKE, 
Prothonotary, Courts of Common 
Pleas and Clerk of the Municipal 
Court. 


Streamlined Operation Seen Altering 
Textile Labor Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker,.under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include a statement entitled 
“Streamlined Operation Seen Altering 
Textile Labor Setup,” by Mr. Solomon 
Barkin, director of research, Textile 
Workers Union of America, who is well 
versed and well informed on all matters 
affecting the textile industry. 


STREAMLINED OPERATION SEEN ALTERING 
TEXTILE LaBor SETUP 


(By Solomon Barkin) 


The basic textile industry will not only be 
physically smaller and employ less people 
in 1982, but textile jobs will be significantly 
changed and the relationship of manage- 
ment and workers will tend to conform to 
the prevailing American pattern of indus- 
trial relationships. Wage levels instead of 
lagging behind those in other industries 
will be more nearly on par with them. To 
survive the competitive onslaught of other 
products and materials, the processes, man- 
agement, and output will be radically al- 
tered. To hold people within the industry 
for supervisory, technical, clerical,, or pro- 
duction jobs, the terms and conditions and 
arrangements of their employment will be 
equal to those in other industries. 

The vast gap between management out- 
look and behavior in the textile industry as 
compared with other American industries 
has been slowly closing and will be entirely 
obliterated by the end of the next quarter 
century. As the new technologies and man- 
agement arts take over, outmoded patterns 
of behavior still found in the industry will 
be superseded by the modern programs. 

Fundamentally, we must assume that the 
industry will shrink in physical size and 
employment. There is no evidence to sug- 
gest that rising trends in man-hour output 
will be any less than they have been in the 
post-war years. The historic rate of increase 
of 4 percent per annum will as a minimum 
continue into the future. 

Besides anticipating the introduction of 
mew machinery and improved managerial 
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methods, we can expect more telescoping of 
operations. Materials in process will be 
handled less frequently or be passed along 
automatically from one station to another. 
Chemical and electronic or pneumatic pro- 
cedures will substitute for mechanical ones. 
Nonwoven materials will supplant many 
woven products. 

Offsetting the increases in productivity, 
total demand for fabrics will rise as the 
population grows and average age increases. 
But the industry will continue to lose some 
of its significant markets to other materials 
such as plastics and will also lose as a result 
of the improvement in the quality of fabrics. 
Foreign markets will have been largely 
closed to us. We must presume that the 
Federal Government will respond to the in- 
dustry’s appeal for control of imports. The 
consummate effect of theSe trends is likely 
to be that the per capita annual output 
which declined from 86.8 yards in 1947 to 
77.7 yards in 1956, or 10.5 percent, will shrink 
further, according to the most conservative 
estimates, by an additional 20 percent over 
the 25 years. Total output of woven fabrics 
will therefore be about 14.5 billion linear 
yards in 1982, as compared with the 1956 
level of 12.8 billion linear yards. 

The tendencies to large scale enterprise 
will be accentuated by the high level rate of 
technological change and the great chal- 
lenge which distribution presents to the 
manufacturer. While 39 interests now em- 
ploy well over two-thirds of the industry’s 
production workers, the number of control- 
ling interests will decline as they continue to 
extend themselves. The less well financed 
companies are likely to be swept away as the 
financial demands for new machinery and 
managerial activities exceed their own capac- 
ity. The large companies will engage in 
more research and organize more laboratory 
and pilot plant facilities and do more in- 
novating and inventing. Specialized small 
concerns will multiply as versatile equip- 
ment will’ permit them to cultivate new 
products and experiment with novel fabrics 
but will suffer high rates of attrition. 


CUT IN WORKWEEK 


With the upsurge in our working popula- 
tion during the middle 60’s, and the con- 
stant rise in the rate of our productivity in- 
creases, there will be a real possibility for 
cutting our basic workweek. The reduc- 
tion in working hours will first take the form 
of longer vacation, sabbaticals for long serv- 
ice employees, shorter basic hours and finally 
the full realization of the shorter workweek 
at 32 hours per week. Employment in the 
basic textile industry will drop from the level 
of 585,000 in 1956 to 310,000 in 1982 or 49 
percent. Should the work hours not be re- 
duced, the work force would be reduced even 
more. Incidentally, it may be noted that 
during the current recession production 
worker employment has fallen slightly be- 
low % million. 

Indicative of the spirit of the new era will 
be the rise in relative wage position of the 
textile worker. Working in the oldest and 
most unchanging of the factory industries, 
and requiring a minimum of skill, wage, and 
work standards among textile workers have 
lagged tragically behind the wage levels and 
fringe benefits of other industries. With 
union organization and full employment, a 
tremendous correction was effected primarily 
in the period from 1945 through 1950. But 
with the shift of the balance of the industry 
to the South, and the low degree of union- 
ization and abundance of labor in that area, 
the discrepancy in wage levels and fringe 
benefits was again widened. 

Southern textile straight-time hourly 
earnings were 54 percent of the average of 
all manufacturing industries in 1982. As a 
result of the National 


ratio jumped to 67 percent. 
union influence reached its zenith, the 


centage jumped to an all-time high of 92 


Since then the ratio has continued to de. _ 
cline as other industries continue to push 


forward worker earnings and fringe 
Currently the percent of textile wages to the 
average for all manufacturing industries has 
dropped back to 67. 

Many factors will be at work to restore the 
wage to a level closer to. 90 percent. 


the jobs will require greater skill and re. 


sponsibility and the proportion of mainte. 
nance workers, second hands and skilled op. 
eratives will expand. Second, the educa 
tional qualifications of the work population 
will rise. Third, the labor surplus in th 


South will have been practically absorbed, | 


Finally, the textile industry will be 
unionized and collective bargaining will 
the predominant mode of relations between 
management and workers. 

If we therefore assume an annual increas 


of manufacturing wages of 2.5 percent which | 


will bring straight-time average 


earnings for all manufacturing workers to 
$3.79 per hour in 1982, the average for the 


textile workers will be $3.40. 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
In the new mode of labor relations within 


the industry the so-called folkway relation. 
ship between management and labor, which 


. 


has been feudalistic and repressive in nature, © 
will give way to a system of mature collectiy — 


bargaining. Relationships within the plant 
will be governed through the sanctions pro 
vided in the annual agreements. Becauseo! 
the higher rate of increase of productivity, 
jobs will be altered frequently. 
many provisions for shifting workers and 
absorbing them into new jobs, the abundance 
of alternative employments and the financial 


guarantees assuring continued income wil | 


make for easy transfer of workers and th 
acceptance of the practice of techn 
novations. 

Unions and workers will recognize the in 
evitability of these high rates of technic | 
movements. Workers will be prepared fr 


these changes as they will be régularly sched — 


uled and publicized among workers s0 ti 
shifts can be as planned and be as deliberate” 
as the innovations themselves. Where 8 COM 
munity is adversely affected by these changes | 
the Government will be ready to aid in itei® 
design and planning to assure its earliest 
economic recovery and expansion. Besids 
the economic provisions, arrangements for 
retraining for other employments will ®- 
plentiful. With the changes coming asf 
quently as is likely, the communities 
the firms will be prepared to pm 
continued educational facilities for 
retraining. 

Managements will, by 1982, have im 
their techniques for employing older 
and training adults so the number 6 
ployed older persons will increase. 
vacations as*well as the automation of pit 
esses will facilitate the expanded use of 
persons. New employment relationshi| 
be devised for these persons which will! 
them to taper off their actual work 
Their special skills and experience will 
fore be more extensively used. nose 
will, of course, prefer no remunerat? 
ployments will be amply protected 
pensions granted by the Federal Govert 
and supplemented either through 
pensions or additional credits ear? 
the Federal program, a system which is 
to be introduced in the ree 2 

The collective system 
ing in the textile loruaee will 
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in industry. Representatives of employers 
and unions will meet monthly to discuss in- 
dustrial and personnel matters to assure the 

growth and the regular adjust- 
ment of workers to the changes in the in- 


dustry. 
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He Didn’t Fear the Mob 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELViN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
gaend my remarks, I include herewith 
an editorial from the Wauwatosa News- 

Wauwatosa, Wis., of Thursday, 
January 30, 1958, on the late Honorable 
Lawrence H. Smith. 

The editorial is as follows: 
He Dipn’t Fear THE Mos 
Racine, the hometown he loved, and 
Wisconsin, the State he served so well, said a 
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ithin sad farewell to Lawrence H. Smith on Satur- 
tion: TNE day afternoon. As one who knows him as 
vhich my former Congressman, as my ‘helpful asso- 
ture, date in Washington, and as a longtime 
ctive friend, this writer would apply the Shake- 
plant speare quotation: “He was a man, take him; 
e for all in all, I shall not look upon his like 
eof again.” 

$78 If he had been a Democrat, Larry Smith 
i the never would have been a New Dealer. Since 
and he was a Republican, he never was a modern 
lance Republican. For he held the supposedly 


anachronistic belief that old-fashioned Re- 
publicanism is good policy today. He didn’t 
care for any shading of the term; to him 
there was only one brand of Republicanism, 
and he thought it wise to follow the time- 
tested tenets that the party espoused before 
it tried to out-deal the New Deal. : 

He believed in America, in American free 
enterprise. He was a conservative; his op- 
ponents called him mossback. He loved his 
country and its ways; his opponents charged 
he was an isolationist. He thought his 
party would not have gone to defeat so 
Many times if it had offered the voters a 
clear choice between conservatism and 
tadicalism. Although many Republicans 
joined the me too chorus, his voice and 
Vote remained steadfast for traditional Re- 
publican principles. : 

As a result, the political bosses of big 
unions, the starryeyed editors of left-wing 
newspapers, the do-gooders and the bieeding 
hearts turned all their efforts to sending Mr. 
Smith back from Washington, Once these 
forces led by the CIO almost succeeded, but: 
little Green County and rural Walworth 
County came through with the votes to keep 
him in Congress that year. After that, ef- 
fort to replace the Racine congressman lost 
Most of its zip. Even his foes grudgingly 

&man with sincere convictions and 
the courage to back those convictions. 

For Larry Smith believed that a man 
be able to operate his farm or his 
relatively free from Government 
wate, He felt that for his work a man 
a“ to reasonable profit and the 
be to decide how his own money should 

Spent. Larry Smith believed that 
ou and its Red brother communism 
believed (omPatible with Americanism. He 
Ot Instone Country, its Constitution and 

ms, and he did not want to 


wil 


iE 
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He felt a man’s duty was to serve his coun- 
try; he didn’t believe it was his country’s 
duty to sustain him. Larry Smith believed 
in partisan responsibility; he put no great 
store by nonpartisanship or bipartisan- 
ship. By some standards, -his political 
philosophy was out of date. 

But as his life comes to an end, and we all 
contemplate how the voters of the First 
Wisconsin District appreciated him and kept 
him in office, some Republicans with less 
backbone should take renewed courage from 
the life and pattern of Lawrence H. Smith 
of Racine. 





The Battle for the New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to invite your attention to a signifi- 
cant speech by Maj. Gen. E. C. Itsch- 
ner, Chief of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, before the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation at St. Louis, Mo., on February 
10 on a topic of vital importance to the 
defense of the United States. 

General Itschner points out with clar- 
ity and emphasis that one of the deci- 
sive battlegrounds on which Soviet Rus- 
sia has challenged the free world in an 
economic war is Latin America and 
alerts us to the fact that one of the pre- 
requisites to our ability to meet this chal- 
lenge is the adequacy of our water re- 
sources development. General Itsch- 
ner’s knowledge and position entitle his 
views to be studied with great respect. 
Professionally, he is an outstanding wa- 
ter resources engineer and he also heads 
a worldwide engineering organization 
made up of men who are in a position to 
know what is going on in other countries 
and accurately weigh the significance of 
the fact. 

The vast majority of our friends and 
neighbors in Latin America are fine, 
Christian people. With a little help they 
will assist us in preserving a strong eco- 
nomic and military bulwark against 
communistic efforts to penetrate the 
New World. To help them, we have to 
remain economically strong; ourselves. 
One of the main stays of our economic 
strength is to keep moving ahead on 
wealth-producing public works with the 
development of irrigation, hydroelectric 
power, navigation and flood control in 
the United States. Anyone who has ob- 
jectively studied the results of the pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Army Corps of Engineers in Califor- 
nia will know that these are efforts vital 
to our defense. 

General Itschner’s remarks were di- 


‘rected specifically to programs in the 


Mississippi River Valley. But the prin- 
ciples they reflect are just as applicable 
to California and many other parts of 


-the United States. 


The address follows: 
THE BaTTLE ror THE New WorRLD 
(Address by Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner) 


There was-once a time when international 
differences could be settled by diplomatic 
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negotiations or, if these failed, by armed con- 
flict. Wars were relatively simple then. 
They were fought principally by the military, 
while the primary civilian responsibility was 
to provide material support and, of course, 
to pay the bills. 

But now civilians find themselves faced not 
only with the hazards of global nuclear war, 
but they also have the new responsibility 
of engaging the enemy on economic battle- 
fields while the military direct their primary 
efforts to the deterrence of major armed con- 
flict and the conduct of such limited wars or 
police actions that may be necessary. The 
particular case at point is our present cold 
war with Soviet Russia which, it is quite 
possible, will be settled by a contest of eco- 
nomic strength-on a worldwide battlefield, 
rather than by force of arms. 

Our competition with Russia is not con- 
fined to science and technology, or to which 
country can most quiekly devise the deadliest 
weapon. The big battle will be to determine 
whether the free world or communism will 
win the support of the uncommitted coun- 
tries of the world. Certain of these coun- 
tries hold vital reserves of natural resources, 
without which we could not continue to live 
as we do today, or to defend ourselves effec- 
tively against communism. A shift of these 
nations, with their resources, into the Soviet 
economic sphere could swing the world bal- 
ance in favor of communism without a shot 
being fired. 

. Harry Schwartz of the New York Times 
placed his finger squarely on the point re- 
cently when he wrote: 

“Long ago Soviet spokesmen made plain 
they believed the key economic weakness of 
the West was its dependence upon oil, copper 
and other raw materials from Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. If Moscow can deprive 
the West of many of these sources of raw 
materials it feels confident its victory in 
the ‘competitive coexistence’ struggle will be 
assured.” 

The inclusion of Latin America in this 
statement would appear to have particular 
significance to your association. Below the 
mouth of the Mississippi—literally on your 
doorstep—is an area of 10 million square 
miles with a super abundance of raw ma- 
terials critical to our needs. From 50 to 
90 percent of our imports of 15 critical raw 
materials required for national defense come 
from Latin America, including such mate- 
rial as crude petroleum, iron ore, bauxite, 
quartz crystals, vanadium, copper, cordage 
sisal, antimony, beryl, bismuth, cadmium, 
zinc, lead, and tungsten. It is surprising 
that with all of the emphasis we have placed 
on our Mideastern sources of crude petro- 
leum, over 80 percent of our imported supply 
comes from Latin America. We look to 
Latin America for many other imports essen- 
tial to our economy, such as coffee, cocoa 
and molasses for animal feed. 

To further emphasize Latin America’s im- 
portance to us, I should like to quote the 
following from an article in the February 
Fortune magazine: 

“To American business no land is more 
seductive than Latin America. Next to Can- 
ada, where United States firms operate 
almost as if at home, Latin America absorbs 
more United States capital than any other 
part of the world. By the end of last year, 
United States direct investment in the 20 
Republics south of the Rio Grande amounted 
to $8.4 billion, or one-third our total direct 
investment abroad, and in the past 2 years 
such investment hit a new record rate of 
about $900 million a year. The countries 
of Latin America absorb about 23 percent of 
all United States exports, and account for 29 
percent of our imports, and this trade will 
undoubtedly increase. For Latin America 
is the great storehouse of oil and minerals, 
of increasing importance to the United 
States as its own natural resources decline. 
And since the days of the Monroe Doctrine 
we have considered the good will of the 
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entire Southern Hemisphere is essential to 
United States defense.” 

With its 185 million people, Latin America 
constitutes a weighty force in the power 
politics of the world. That it is being 
opened up as a riew front in the global eco- 
nomic battle is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent. There has already been communistic 
penetration and the Soviets are now obvi- 
ously preparing a frontal, ecOhomic attack 
in that area by trying to draw certain of 
the Republics into trading oil drilling, refin- 
ery and other industrial equipment for raw 
maferials. While the Soviet-bloc trade with 
Latin America totaled only some $220 mil- 
lion last year, as against approximately $7 
billion with the United States, it is signifi- 
cant that it has doubled in the last 5 years. 

The 20 Latin American countries com- 
bined have a national income comparable 
to more than $40 billion in United States 
money. This is a vast market. Yet it could 
grow to many times its present size with 
proper development. For the Latin Ameri- 
can income is only about one-seventh of 
that of the United States, whose geographi- 
cal area is léss than one-third of Latin 
America’s and whose population is one-fifth 
smaller. When one contemplates the great 
natural and human resources of Central. and 
South America and the Caribbean Islands, 
it is apparent that the possibilities of eco- 
nomic growth have barely been scratched. 

Latin America wants our products. In the 
past 20 years their purchases from us have 
increased fourfold and in 1956 totaled $3% 
bition. Latin Americans pay for our goods 
by selling us raw materials upon which im- 
portant United States industries are based. 
Our Latin American trade is not quite in 
balance, reflecting a deficit of over $600 mil- 
lion with the United States for the first 9 
months of 1957. Since their products are of 
great importance to us both economically 
and strategically and since every dollar they 
earn by selling us their products comes back 
to us in the form of purchases of our goods, 
it is obviously to our economic advantage 
to stimulate both trade and economic ex- 
pansion in Latin America. Such expansion 
should embrace local mianufacturing enter- 
prises as well as the extractive industries 
upon which most of our efforts have been 
placed in the past, so as both to increase the 
market for our own wares and provide in- 
creased means by which our Latin neighbors 
may purchase our goods. 

The United States Government can help by 
such means as tariff revisions, technical and 
economic missions and legislation protecting 
American investment capital in Latin Amer- 
ica. But basically the job is one for Ameri- 
can private enterprise. Though private 
investment of United States funds is in- 
creasing, it still is much too small in 
relation to the size of the area and its great 
economic potential. If we continue to neg- 
lect the more intensive development of this 
great land to the south, where poverty is now 
the rule but should be the exception, the 
Soviet most certainly will move in and do 
it themselves. 

In fact, 7 Soviet trade missions already 
have been received in 4 Latin American coun- 
tries, while Latin American countries have 
sent 5 trade missions to Soviet countries. 
Some 19 commercial and trade agreements 
already have been made. 

The next Soviet move will undoubtedly be 
to try to establish technical. missions and 
other means of aiding and controlling Latin 
American economic growth. Unless the 
United States adopts specific constructive 
measures to offset economic penetration, 
parts of Latin America are in danger of being 
drawn into the Soviet orbit. 

The Corps of Engineers’ rivers and harbors 
programs provide vital support both directly 
and indirectly for meeting the Soviet chal- 
lenge in Latin America. In the first cate- 
gory is the fact that projects for improving 
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navigation, protection from floods, control- 
ling and conserving water and related pur- 
poses are essential to preserving and ex- 
panding our national economic strength. I 
have noted, with interest, the recently pub- 
lished statement by Mr. Braxton B. Carr, 
president of the American Waterways Op- 
erators, Inc., that inland waterway traffic 
has increased for the 12th consecutive year 
and that industry is building from 400 to 
500 new projects per year along the barge 
routes. Traffic on the Mississippi River sys- 
tem has about doubled in the past 10 years. 

But in the second category—that of direct 
significance to Latin America—is the fact 
that the Mississippi River offers the shortest, 
most direct all-water link between the in- 
dustrial heart of the United States and the 
ports of the Caribbean. 

In the past, direct interest in Latin Ameri- 
can commerce has been a matter principally 
for areas immediately adjoining the Atlantic 
seaboard or the Gulf of Mexico. While the 
St. Lawrence seaway project has sparked in- 
tensive interest in overseas trade through- 
out the Great Lakes area, much of the Mid- 
west still confines its interest largely to 
domestic trade. I think some reorientation 
of our horizons is in order. 

Actually, the port. of St. Louis is 2,542 
nautical barge and ship miles from Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, or just.about half the dis- 
tance from Chicago to Maracaibo via the St. 
Lawrence seaway and the Atlantic. And St. 
Louis can feed eastward over the Ohio, west- 
ward over the Missouri, and northward up 
the Mississippi and into the Great Lakes via 
the Illinois and the Cal-Sag Channel. 

An example of the potential importance of 
the Mississippi River navigation system to 
Latin American commerce is provided by the 
aluminum industry, which already has lo- 
cated some one-third of its alumina pro- 
duction along the river near Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans, drawing on bauxite sources 
in Latin America. The attractions were two- 
fold: (1) Water supply and (2) low-cost 
barge transportation, the latter connecting 
the alumina source with fabricating plants 
as far upstreams as the giant new Kaiser 
works on the Ohio at Ravenwood, W. Va. 
D. K. Rhodes, vice president of Kaiser Alumi- 
num, has been quoted as stating: “The sig- 
nificance of the location of Kaiser Alumi- 
num’s new facilities cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. By locating plants along routes 
of economic water transportation, a direct 
fiow of raw materials is thus provided.” 

Since it is unthinkable that the United 
States could ever permit any part of Latin 
America to be lost to the Soviets, I believe 
it is inevitable that we must undertake ex- 
tensive programs for stimulating and aiding 
the expansion of the Latin American econ- 
omy, and for increasing commerce with our 
neighbors to the south. 

The Mississippi River navigation system 
provides the most efficient, lowest cost trans- 
portation possible. To that end, we must 
push forward with vital programs for its 
modernization, extension, and protection, 
such as the recanalization of the Ohio, the 
development of the Arkansas and the Old 
River closure project. We are anxious to 
correct the unfavorable navigation condi- 
tions at Alton, Ill., by the construction of 
the proposed dam No. 27 at Chain of Rocks, 
here in St. Louis. 

As an example of how measures such as 
these will contribute to the efficiency of the 
navigation system, the recanalization of the 
Ohio will cut 10% to 35%, hours from the 
travel time for tows between Pittsburgh and 
Cairo, with savings up to $2,000 per trip in 
tug operating costs alone, The Old River 
closure project will save the vital chemical- 
metal-petroleum complex below Baton 
Rouge, La., from virtually total loss, should 
the Mississippi leave its present channel. 

‘We must use extreme care to keep our riv- 
ers-and-harbors programs on an economically 


sound and thoroughly justified basis. 

the projects now being advocated for im. 
provement of the Mississippi system igs the 
extension Of a reliable 9-foot channel 
Missouri to Sioux City and beyond to Yanx. 
ton, S. Dak. I can assure you that the 

of Engineers will exert its greatest efforts to 
construct this waterway as authorized. - Op. 
viously, our first objective must be to obtain 
@ 9-foot channel to Kansas City, in the 
meantime continuing work at a good rate on 
the river between Kansas City and Sioux City, 
After a 9-foot channel has been completeg 
to Kansas City we should concentrate on the 
upstream reaches in turn until the en 
project is completed. I would like to empha. 
size, however, that the corps can do a 
part of the job, and sometimes I feel that it 
is less important than the part you can play— 
that is, to stimulate navigation so that the 
Congress and the people can see evidence 
that the waterway is justified. I would like 
to see you establish a goal of 5 million tongs 
of through traffic between St. Louis and 
Kansas City by 1965. It will take a great 
amount of salesmanship, drive, and planning 
to attain this goal, but I am sure that an 
organization such as yours can do it—andI 
doubt if there is any other group in existence 
that can. If this goal is reached, ob 
authorization and appropriations for the rest 
of the project will be greatly facilitated, 

The growing Soviet economic challenge is 
presented not only to the United States Gov- 
ernment, but, even more, to United States 
private industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, In the battle for the New World—a 
battle not of weapons but of energy and 
enterprise—our Government, under our sys- 
tem, can do little more than provide basic 
facilities. It is up to us as free citizens to 
make use of those facilities on our own ini- 
tiative. For this is one war in which private 
citizens cannot afford to sit back and wait 
for the Government to plan the strategy, or- 
der and dispose of the forces, and wage the 
fight—not so long as we value the adyan- 
tages of a free democratic society as con- 
trasted with a dictatorial superstate. 

I recommend that your association tackle 
this challenge and the opportunities pre- 
sented by Latin America as a main part of 
your drive to improve youf own region and 
your own enterprise. I urge you to do what 
you can, as citizens, as businessmen, and as 
sociation members, to encourage plans to 
help Latin American trade, investment, and 
economic expansion. I urge you to bend 
every effort to make use of our waterway 
systems in developing such trade throughout 
the center of America, And I am sure you 
will also join with the corps in pushing ahead 
the further improvement of those waterway 
systems, as well as related programs for pro- 
tecting riverbank enterprises from floods and 
developing municipal and industrial water 
supply—to back up the effort to keep the So 
viets out of our hemisphere. 
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‘Country's history, 


1958 


The editorial follows: 
REMEMBER THE “MAINE’’? 


Ordinarily the head which appears at the 
top of this editorial would be followed by an 
exclamation point, but we have chosen, at 
this time, to end it with a question niark. 

Of course, we know that the few remain- 
ing veterans who fought in the war with 
spain, in the Boxer Rebellion, and in the 
Philippine Insurrection will not fail to re- 
member the Maine, nor will the ladies of 
their auxiliaries throughout the land. 

Camps and auxiliaries of the United Span- 
ish War Veterans will hold commemorative 
exercises in every’ portion of the Nation 
where a few of them can get together for it 
was the slogan “Remember the Maine” 
which brought together the only volunteer 
army of the United States to fight for free- 
dom for oppressed people in near and dis- 
tant lands. , 

The splendid response of the young men 
of 1898-1902 will go down in history—not 
only due to the fact that all were volunteers, 
but also because that response brought to- 
gether again factions of the North and 
South which had been split by the devastat- 
ing effects of the Civil War, and it proved 
beyond doubt that here was a country com- 
pletely united and able to care for itself 
when danger threatened. 

Despite the fact that it appears now and 
then that the men who formed this first and 
only volunteer army of the United States 
and their dependents are practically forgot- 
ten by the vast majority of our citizens, 
when they meet together this month for the 
60th anniversary of the sinking of the bat- 
tleship Maine in Havana Harbor on February 
15, 1898, though their steps may falter a 
little bit, their heads will be held high as 
they recall the glorious days when they went 
forth to fight for their country. 

There is no fear of their forgetfulness of 
those stirring days but there is more than 
fear that many who have come after them 
not only do not remember the Maine, even 
as an historical fact, but are not even in- 
terested in the incident. 

This is one of the great faults of modern 
times. The fault may perhaps not lie at 
the doors of the younger generations but, 
rather, in the neglect of our educators to 
teach patriotism and reverence for the past 
by bringing to the minds of each generation 
the achievements of those who have made 
it possible for these younger groups to en- 
joy the blessings they now possess. 

History is something which has apparently 
been discarded in the viewpoint of our more 
modern educators—something to be skipped 
over as not being of great import in the 
development of our country. 

Unfortunately, if the upcoming genera- 
tions are to realize the present greatness of 
their country and its future possibilities, 
they should be informed as to the many 
tMings which have made the present and 
the future possible. Not the least of these 
Was the willingness of our fighting men to 
sally forth at their country’s call to do battle 
for the right. 

When we look back, however, on the his- 

of the past few years, insofar as vet- 
rans and their dependents are concerned, 
and the possibility of recommendations for 
further curtailment of the benefits this group 
now enjoys, we must believe that not only 
is the sinking of the Maine forgotten by our 
People but that the men who fought the 
sd fight in the days of 1898-1902 are also 


It-those days of 1898-1902 are to be re- 

: only by the men who fought then 
and Py thetr wives or widows, then we have 
come to a prett pass should bow our 
heads in shame. . a 


No country can be great if there are not 
men to fight for it—men willing to answer 
country’s call—_men who make their 
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No country can be great when it forgets 
those who laid the very foundation of its 
greatness. 

Let us, therefore, young and old, join on 
this commemorative occasion and show not 
only our high regard for our fighting men of 
olden days but, inspired by such an occa- 
sion, resolve to see that our veterans and 
their dependents shall not be forgotten, not 
only in memory of their deeds but also in 
seeing that the help they need is given them 
in their declining years. 





Woman’s Place Is Under the Dome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Elizabeth Churchill Brown 
entitled “Woman's Place Is Under the 
Dome.” I think this article will be of 
interest to every woman in the country. 

It is estimated by the Public Printer 
that this article will make approximately 
2% pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at a cost of $182.25. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Woman’s PLace Is UNDER THE DoME 
(By Elizabeth Churchill Brown) 


Some 10,000 Communists in the United 
States boast that they can get 50,000 letters 
to Members of Congress on any given subject 
within 72 hours. No one knows better than 
the Communists the power of letterwrit- 
ing. 

It is high time the American public—and, 
in particular, women—trealize it too. Women 
not only have the time to write but also the 
time to study politics. Women, properly 
organized and informed, could rule the roost 
under the Capitol dome—a million Molly 
Pritchards strong. : 

Let us see what the lack of organization 
and knowledge has cost our Nation. To 
name only a few of the important rolicall 
votes in the United States Senate during 
the last few years, in which proper organiza- 
tion might have carried the day, I give you 
the Status of Forces Treaty, the civil rights 
bill, all the appropriations bills, aid to Yugo- 
slavia, and last but not least the Bricker 
amendment. 

The Communists have been winning the 
letterwriting campaign because they are 
well organized and go about it in an intelli- 
gent way. Their agents in Washington know 
every detail of law and maneuver needed for 
the passage of a bill. They have an intimate 
knowledge of the Members of Congress— 
their fallibilities, their ambitions, their 
strength. They know how the strings are 
pulled, votes traded, and how the blackjack 
can be applied to the weak. iz 

Conservatives seem to feel that they have 
no voice and no power to deter the leftist 
trend in legislation. But they do not re- 
alize that neither the White House, nor 
the -nor. the Supreme Court can 
long withstand the announced beliefs and 
desires of the people of the. United States. 
Only by the letters they receive can the 
President, the legislators, and the Justices 
know what the Nation wants and demands. 
When any of them are swamped with letters 
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and telegrams of protest they are truly 
frightened. 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Let us study the cause for the defeat of 
the Bricker amendment. Few will forget 
that the amendment to the Bricker amend- 
ment, the George amendment, lost by only 
one vote. There were several Senators who 
were accused of being that 1 vote, but 1 in 
particular demonstrates how the lack of 
political knowledge by 1 specific citizen 
caused a vote of nay. 

A Senator who, strangely enough, had no 
feelings one way or another regarding the 
George amendment, decided he would use 
his vote to pay off one of his financial] back~- 
ers. Knowing his backer (whom we shall 
call Mr. X) to be a strong advocate of the 
Bricker amendment, he asked him how he 
would like him to vote on the George 
amendment. The answer was “no.” 

In this in3tance the George amendment 
as well as the Bricker amendment was lost 
because Mr. X, although a dedicated con- 
servative, was completely ignorant of the 
road the bill had to travel on its way to be- 
coming a law. 

The Bricker amendment, being an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, had to be passed 
in both Houses by a two-thirds vote—first 
in the Senate and then in the House. A two- 
thirds goal is always a tough assignment, 
particularly when the White House is op- 
posed and the Congressmen and Senators 
favoring the bill held many conferences on 
the strategy to be used. After the original 
Bricker amendment had been defeated in 
the Senate they came to the conclusion that 
the only way to have it passed was to amend 
the bill with the George amendment, which 
greatly weakened the original and sent it te 
the House. 

The maneuver was to go as follows: Once 
passed. by the Senate, the bill would go to 
the House Judiciary Committee where, there 
Was good reason to believe, the original bill 
would be restored. House proponents of the 
bill had done their private poll taking and 
felt assured of the passage of the strong 
original version of the bill, once it reached 
the House floor. The measure would then, 
as is usual in such cases, go to a conference 
group of members of the two Houses. It 
was felt that substantially the original bill 
would be recommended by the conference, 
and that final passage would follow. 

This well-planned maneuver never got off 
the ground because the people (including 
Mr. X) favoring the Bricker amendment did 
not know the tactical importance of passing 
the weak George amendment, and therefore 
neglected to let their representatives in 
Congress know their desires. The cost to 
the Nation was great. 

Let us study the difference in the way the 
Communists handled the civil rights bill last 
summer. Almost every day during the de- 
bate on the bill in both Houses, the Daily 
Worker carried information and orders for 
the comrades to pass on to-their non- 
Communist friends and dupes. On August 
15 the Worker ran a front page editorial en- 
titled “The Zero Hour.” It emphatically 
pointed out that although the proposed civil 
rights bill was a greatly watered-down ver- 
sion of what it was aiming at, this bill was 
better than no bill at all. Let the editorial 
speak for itself: 

“The zero hour is approaching for civil 
rights legislation—even for the. Senate- 
weakened version of the administration bill 
now in the House Rules Committee. We dis- 
agree with those who are in full cry for the 
bill’s defeat. We agree with the NAACP, the 
AFL-CIO executive council and other groups 
who have urged the House to pass the 
measure as a foundation upon which to build. 

“The danger to the bill results from the 
House Republicans’ pressuring their Mem- 
bers on the Rules Committee to vote with the 
Dixiecrats to kill it. 
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“The next step is up to the four Republi- 
can members of the committee. These are 
Leo E. ALLEN, of Illinois; CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
of Ohio; Henry J. LaTHaM, of New York, and 
HucuH Scott, of Pennsylvania. 

“House Speaker Sam RaysBurn, of Texas, 
has predicted that the Rules Committee will 
report the bill out within 1 week. But during 
that week the people back home have the 
opportunity to tell their Representatives 
what they think ought to be done. And 
through their Representatives they ought to 
influence comnuittee members, 

“Give us a bill now. Let the campaign 
next year and in 1960 be conducted on the 
issue of how to improve it.” 

For 25 years the Communists have been 
striving for a civil rights bill. Unlike the 
Brickerites who lost interest with the advent 
of the George amendment, the Communists 
considered passage of the watered down civil 
rights bill as a triumph. They’now feel as- 
sured that with each coming session of Con- 
gress they will be able to bring enough pres- 
sure on the legislators to strengthen the bill 
to their own liking. 

COMMUNIST STRATEGY 


A close perusal of Communist organization 
and influence is instructive. Communists 
waste little time talking to themselves. By 
the mere token of their small membership 
of 10,000 they are obliged to enlist the aid of 
non-Communists and non-Communist or- 
ganizations. 

Last October 17 the Daily Worker pub- 
lished a work schedule for the comrades to 
pass on to their friends. The headline ran 
thus: “Visit Congressmen on key issues, UE 
urges.” The leadoff was the following: 
“Visits to Congressmen at home during recess 
by union delegations have been called for by 
the United Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers of America.” The article then went on to 
present the issues the UE was emphasizing, 
which coincided exactly with the issues the 
Communist party was stressing. 

“Anti-labor legislation—There is a hard 
drive by employers for new repressive laws 
of Government control of unions. These 
proposals include a Federal right-to-work 
law, break up of companywide bargaining by 
applying antitrust laws to unions, restrict- 
ing labor’s political action even further than 
Taft-Hartley, setting up Government con- 
trols of union elections and treasuries, etc. 
The congressmen should be told the facts of 
life about corruption in unions, and our 
UE position against Government control of 
unions should be vigorously advocated. 

“Taxes.—Our tax laws are rigged for the 
wealthy. Taxes should be cut, loopholes for 
the rich closed, and taxes shifted to those 
best able to pay. This issue should be hit 
hard, as it’s. a bread and butter issue 
scandalously handled by Congress. It will be 
up for action in 1958. 

“Shorter hours—Minimum wages.—Con- 
gress should act on proposals now’ before 
Senate and House labor committees to raise 
the minimum wage way above its present $1 
per hour level, cut the standard work week 
from 40 to 35 hours, and cover an added 11 
million workers by this law. 

“Social security, Education, Housing.— 
Proposals to really improve these areas of 
social legislation are before Congress and 
are long overdue. Why doesn’t Congress 
move? 

“Civil liberties.—Urge support in Congress 
of the Supreme Court assertion of tradi- 
tional American Civil Liberties as against 
the McCarthyite witch hunts, the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee, and - repressive anti- 
democratic legislation. Urge Congressmen 
to have the courage to speak up on this is- 
sue.” 

«Note the use of “Un-American Commit- 
tee” as the Communist name for the House 
Un-American Activities Committee.) 

“Civil rights—Inform Congress of UE’s 
strong support for effective legislation to 
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protect the civil rights of the Negro people. 

“Peace—Without getting into involved 
foreign policy questions, let the Congress 
know the UE’s policy on peace, and the de- 
sire and need for working people for a let 
up in the huge armaments race, and nuclear 
weapons dangers.” 

Here, then, are the orders to the com- 
rades. What can American women do to 
counteract the efforts of the Communists and 
their stooges, the UE? 

Of course, the instructions quoted from the 
Daily Worker are direct orders, and being 
able to give orders is an advantage of 
the Communists, which the American patriots 
do not have. Americans have no leaders to 
do their thinking for them. And if they 
did, it goes without saying they would not al- 
ways follow their bidding. Americans like 
to think for themselves. For this reason it 
is most important that the many thousands 
of women patriots and their organizations 
should educate themselves in Washington 
politics. With knowledge of the facts, they 
will automatically do the right thing. For 
those interested, a pamphlet called En- 
actment of a Law—Procedure on a Senate 
Bill, can be most helpful. (Write: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
Document 55, 83d Cong., ist sess., Senate, 
Enactment of a Law.) 

THE REALITIES OF POLITICAL SURVIVAL 


But more important than understanding 
the rules for the enactment of a law is a clear 
understanding of “‘the great game of politics” 
which must be played in the Capital. The 
hazards of this game are numerous, even for 
the most skilled politician. The Communists 
understand this thoroughly. 

The legislator is perpetually being pres- 
sured by two groups, his constituents and the 
White House; and often the White House is 
able to influence the constituents. A county 
chairman, for example, may receive a “call 
from the White House.” One can imagine 
how impressed he is when one of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers says over the long distance 
telephone: “Harry, the President wants your 
personal help on the civil rights bill,” Quite 
often Harry is flattered into doing just that. 
He calls up Senator A in Washington and tells 
him the folks back home are in favor of the 
bill. 

At the same time the Presidential ad- 
viser will also get busy with Senator A. He 
gives him a buzz on the phone, and if the 
Senator shows some obstinacy a personal 
visit is called for, and the pressuring begins. 
It is implied that a favorable vote may be 
rewarded with a juicy judgeship or ambassa- 
dorship for an important constituent. If 
that doesn’t have effect it is then delicately 
hinted that.an unfavorable vote may cause 
the President to withhold his backing in 
the Senator’s coming election, plus the possi- 
bility that a generous allotment of party 
funds may be withheld. Senator A must de- 
cide whether he has more to lose from his 
constituents or from the executive. He must 
weigh his letters from home against the power 
of the White House. 

’ (Parenthetically, a young lady, new in her 
job as secretary in a “Senator's office, was so 
naive that she boasted to her friends that her 
Senator was very popular with the President 
because, she said “the White House calls him 
all the time”) 

The chairmen of the committees also must 
do some plain and fancy politicking. Ap- 
propriations for the committees (among them 
important investigating bodies such as the 
House Un-American Activities, Senate In- 
ternal, Senate Government Operations, etc.) 
come up for yote every year. It takes a great 
deal of money to pay for a committee’s oper- 
ation: The counsels, chief researchers, the 
investigators; the secretaries, filing clerks, 
telephones, and traveling expenses not only 
for the investigators who sometimes have 
to travel abroad for information, but ex- 
penses of witnesses who do not live in Wash- 


-should be allotted one subject as her 
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ington. On some occasions it is less expep 
sive to take the committee and skeleton 

to a faraway city than to pay the 

the many witnesses who otherwise have to 


be called to Washington. The less 
in the committee till, the less effective the 
committee’s work. 

A week or so before committee appropria. 
tions come up, the chairmen are busy talk. 
ing to their colleagues, pleading their cause 
and quiée often trading votes. That is q 
chairman will vote for Senator B's bill; Sen. 
ator B in turn will vote in favor of the money 
for the chairman’s committee. 

This is politics. And with a complete 
knowledge of how it works it is obvious that 
there is no such thing as politics without 
expediency. It is only when a politician 
makes the wrong decision on where 
ency lies that he gets into trouble, 


TIMING IS CRUCIAL 


One of the most important points in the 
business of letter writing by constituents 
is to know when and how-often to write, 
It is well to remember that only one impor. 
tant bill comes up at a time and the Members 
of Congress are concentrating on that one 
issue. If a constituent writes her Senator 
asking him to vote against the amendments 
to the immigration act when the immediate 
bill on the agenda is the Hells Canyon Dam, 
she must remember that the Senator’s office 
is busy sorting the mail and giving primary 
consideration to the letters on the dam. A 
followup letter on the immigration amend- 
ments must be written when that issue comes 
up for debate. 7 

A good example for the necessity of a 
follow-up letter was during the foreign aid 
appropriations debate last year. The aya- 
lanche of mail hitting Capitol Hill demand- 
ing a cut in foreign-aid appropriations 
caused panic in the White House as well as 
in the offices of Senators favoring unlimited — 
giveaway funds. The strategists decided on 
two remedial plans: 1, the President would 
make a series of radio and TV speeches in 
the hope of changing the minds of the peo- 
ple, and 2, the voting would be delayed fora 
few weeks in order to give people time © 
think it over (or, perhaps, to forget about 
it). When the vote finally came up, the 
mail had greatly subsided, the result being 
that only a small portion of foreign aid was 
cut. Here was a case where follow-up le- 
ters could have been decisive. The White 
House strategy paid off because it bad 
counted on just such apathy. 

It is easy to see, too, that had the letter 
writers been specific as to where they wanted 
foreign aid cut, our real allies, such as 
Korea, Turkey, Free China, and Spain, would © 
not have taken a cut in vitally needed a> 
mestic and military materials. As it is, 0 
friends who are uncompromisingly 4@ 
mined to fight the Reds, are obliged # 
tighten up their belts another notch, B 
the meantime, such pro-Moscow nations #% 
India and Yugoslavia continue to receive 
millions of dollars in aid, to say nothing of 
the help Gomulka is receiving: from the 
United States taxpayers which enables him 
to keep an iron hand on the citizens of Po 
land. In this new Congress a bill will be 
proposed specifying selective aid. It will be 
passed if the public speaks its piece. Esa 

An intelligent knowledge of the agenda of 
both the House and the Senate as well # 
what bills are being considered in the = 
mittees is essential to the letter writer. 
various patriotic clubs, a Congré 
Agenda Committee could be a most 
tant part of the clubs’ machineries. 
information can easily be obtained fr 
Offices of the legislators in Washington. 

Another suggestion would be 4 /€g 
tive information committee. Members ® © 
this committee would have the job of Keep 
ing the club membership informed on ° 
business of the L Each mé 
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ticular assignment. If her allotted subject, 
for instance, is-to be the amendments to the 
McMahon Act (which would permit our Gov- 
ernment to share all our nuclear and missile 
secrets), she would take it upon herself to 
jook for any mention of this subject in her 
daily newspapers, clip the item, and paste it 
inascrapbook. At each meeting of her com- 
mittee she will read a summary report on 
what she has observed. The committee, in 
conjunction with the legislative agenda com- 
mittee, will then be able to inform the entire 
membership of the club of what amendments 
to the McMahon Act have been proposed, who 
is behind the proposals, what columnists 
have been for or against them, and what the 
amendments will mean. The legislative 
agenda committee can then report on when 
the amendments will go to which committee, 
who the members of the House or Senate 


committee are and when would be the ap-. 


propriate time to write the letters. 

With the correspondence which would 
necessarily ensue between the club’s commit- 
tee members and e legislators’ offices in 
Washington, the Members of Congress will 
come to have a real respect for the work of 
and the opinions of the club as a whole, to 
say nothing of its influence back home. 


HOW ACTIVITY PAYS OFF 


Women who are well informed can sup- 
plement their letter writing by doing a 
little personal lobbying as well. Human 
Events reported the extraordinary success of 
a group of women who did just that in a 
news story entitled “It Can Be Done” (Sep- 
tember 7, 1957). Last spring Senator KEen- 
nepy, Democrat, Massachusetts, proposed 
dangerous amendments to the 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Act. His 
proposals would have opened the floodgates 
to immigrants coming to this country with 
little screening of Communist agents, with 
no regard for taking jobs away from Ameri- 
can labor, or for the possibility of overpopu- 
lating our Nation with undesirables. 

So well had Senator KENNEDY done his 
Own personal lobbying, and so cleverly and 
smoothly written were his amendments, that 
he had just about convinced himself and his 
followers that the votes needed were in the 
bag. Among others, the powerful Senate 
leader, LYNDON JoHNSON (Democrat, Texas), 
had been corralled into the KENNEDY corner; 
Senator Dirksen (Republican, Illinois), was 
brought into the fold, and a real feather in 
the Kennedy cap was that the coauthor of 
the Immigration Act and strong anti-Com- 
munist, Representative FRANCIS WALTER 
(Democrat, Pennsylvania), was beginning to 
weaken under the plausible arguments of 
the young Senator. 


WOMEN TO THE RESCUE 


Several women who had their ears close to 
the Capitol dome became greatly alarmed 
and decided that they must quickly get 
Some kind of miracle serum to the dying law. 
They persuaded a dozen women representing 

t patriotic organizations around the 
country to come to Washington. Under the 
of Mrs. William D. Leetch, secre- 
tary of the American Coalition, they peti- 
one of the immigration experts on 
Capitol Hill to give them a briefing. They 
met at the office of that society, where there 
Were explained to them the meaning of the 
Print clauses, the background of the 
amendments, who besides Senator KENNEDY 
Was behind them, and exactly what the 
amendments would mean. 
us armed, tlie women then set out to 
e Personal visits to Members of Congress 
their offices; not only to their own Rep- 


? — but to the key Senators as well. 


them that the 


Menta, would greatly resent the amend- 
Sieiee their return to their States, they 
ed their friends and club members 
they had done and whom they had 

ing They urged an immediate letterwrit- 
campaign, defeat of the amend- 


‘of Nevada). 
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ments was in large measure owing to this 
small but concentrated effort of women 
patriots. Their calm and intelligent argu- 
ments actually persuaded a number of legis- 
lators to change their minds—including 
Senator JOHNSON and DIRKSEN, and Repre- 
sentative WALTER. s 

Aside from actual bills coming up in Con- 
gress, there are national and international 
issues which can be affected by the voice of 
the people. The American public has the 
power to force an investigative hearing 
whether Congress or the administration 
likes it or not. Had not the American pub- 
lic become so incensed at the dismissal of 
General MacArthur, it is possible that the 
Democrats could have sidestepped the fa- 
mous MacArthur hearings. There had been 
no time in history when Congress was so 
swamped with letters—all demanding to 
know why General MacArthur had been dis- 
missed. 

If the public was disappointed that they 
were not able to view the MacArthur hear- 
ings on their TV sets, they can only blame 
themselves for not demanding it. On sev- 
eral different occasions the late Senator 
Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska, then Repub- 
lican minority leader, attempted to force a 
vote in the Senate for an open hearing. 
The Democrats, fearful of the public’s reac- 
tion if they were to see and hear General 
MacArthur, voted the party line (with the 
exception of the late Senator Pat McCarran , 
It was a close vote because sev-' 
eral Republicans voted with the Democrats. 
But had Senator Wherry been backed up 
with pressure from the constituents he 
could have carried the day. He could not 
win fighting alone. 

A new Congress is meeting and forming its 
committees this month. The leftists have 
already lined up their forces and are waiting 
for the opening gun. Their targets are to 
improve the civil-rights bill; to push the 
Kennedy amendments to the Immigration 
Act again; to amend the McMahon Act in 
order to disclose our military scientific se- 
crets to allies whose security record is 
suspect; to defeat right-to-work legislation; 
to force Federal aid to schools; to enlarge 
foreign aid. 

Nothing would please the men in the 
Kremlin more than to see America system- 
atically destroyed from within, by laws 
passed in our own Congress. It is up to the 
women of America, therefore, to write to 
their Members of Congress, urging defeat of 
this left-wing legislative program. 

Above all, it is up to them to help forestall 
the greatest danger facing our country to- 
day: the proposed summit meeting between 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev. The result of 
such a conference would be acceptance of 
the coexistence formula for surrender to 
communism, both at home and abroad. It 
is more than possible that it would mean 
the repeal of the Smith Act and other anti- 
subversive measures, and the end of the Un- 
American Activities Committee. Letters pro- 
testing the proposed summit conference and 
the acceptance of coexistence must .go to 
Senators and Representatives without. delay. 
Now is the time for all good women to come 
to the aid of their country. 
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leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Washington Evening Star of 
January 29, 1958: 
POSTAL RATES 

Postmaster General Summerfield’s request 
that Congress raise postal rates before 
granting raises to postal workers is a reason- 
able one. To vote a pay increase without 
also taking definite action to reduce the 
already formidable postal deficit would be 
utterly reckless. The deficit already is run- 
ning more than half a billion dollars a 
year and, according to Mr. Summerfield, may 
soar to near the billion-dollar mark unless 
drastic remedial action is taken soon. 

The administration has suggested a pay 
hike of approximately 6 percent for postal 
and classified employees. The Senate Civil 
Service Committee, however, has recom- 
mended a 7.5 percent raise, with a special 
$240-a-year bonus for postal workers for the 
next 3 years. This bonus plan would 
boost the cost to such an extent that another 
presidential veto of postal pay might result, 
In fact, the whole pay program would be 
put in peril if, in addition to voting a too- 
costly pay schedule, Congress failed to raise 
postal rates at this session. The two sub- 
jects are definitely related and call for paral- 
lel legislative action. 





Statement of Robert M. Jenney, President, 
Jenney Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass., Before Voluntary Oil Import 
Administrator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of Mr. 
Robert M. Jenney, president of the Jen- 
ney Manufacturing Co., in Boston, which 
has 600 service stations in 4 New England 
States. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. JENNEY, PRESIDENT, 
JENNEY MANUFACTURING Co., BOSTON, 
MaAss., BEFORE VOLUNTARY OIL IMPORT AD- 
MINISTRATOR, FEBRUARY 17, 1958 


My name is Robert M. Jenney. I am presi- 
dent of the Jenney Manufacturing Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., with 600 service stations in 4 New 
England States. I appear here today in sup- 
port of my company’s application requesting 
an import quota of at least 5,000 barrels of oil 
a day for the survival of our company and 
for the benefit of our many tens of thousands 
of New England customers. 

By way of background, the Jenney Manu- 
facturing Co. is the oldest oil company in the 
United States, having started in 1812 selling 
whale oil for illuminating lamp fuel. “Manu- 
facturing” was an early name for “refining.” 
In 1856 we built one of the first refineries in 
the country to manufacture an improved il- 
luminant. In 1859 Colonel Drake brought in 
the first oil well discovery in Pennsylvania 
and, in the early 1860’s, we converted our 
lamp-fuel refinery in South Boston to the 
refining of crude oil, which we brought in 
from Pennsylvania. 


In 1915 the Jenney Manufacturing Co. built 
the very first gasoline service station. to be 
built by anyone in New England. This same 
Jenney station, in Medford, Mass., is doing 
business today—43 years later. We now have 
600 Jenney stations in 4 New England States: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, with the livelihood of 3,000 
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people and their families dependent upon 
them. Compared to our 12 major competi- 
tors, we are in fact a small business; never- 
theless, we strongly feel we are an important 
segment of the economy of New England. 

I would like to quote here from an article 
appearing in the American Journal of Com- 
merce of 1899: . 

“The city of Boston is notable for its old- 
established manufacturing concerns. This 
at the same time speaks for the admirable 
facilities of the city, and stamps the pro- 
prietors as men of enterprise and marked 
business capacity. The oldest, largest, and 
today the only petroleum refining house in 
New England is the Jenney Manufacturing 
Company of Boston. Their business was 
founded in 1812 by Isaac and Stephen Jen- 
ney, at 50 State Street. They are the largest 
handlers of petroleum and other oils of the 
highest grade, for illuminating, lubricating, 
and all other purposes; also naptha, gasoline, 
fuel, gas, and parafine oils and wax. The 
company has a large and well-equipped re- 
finery on First Street, South Boston, and 
their trade is derived principally from for- 
eign countries and the New England States. 
Bernard Jenney, president, is the son of the 
founder of the house, and the officers are all 
natives of Massachusetts.” 

Today we receive our products in tankers 
at our own ocean terminal in Chelsea, Mass., 
and deliver them directly from our own 
plants in New England to our service sta- 
tions. We are the leading independent brand 
gasoline marketer in New England and the 
only one with a complete and wholly owned 
distribution system operating in our four- 
State area. 

We are in direct competition with 12 major 
oil companies. In the greater Boston area 
of over 3 million people, we rank fourth in 
the number of service stations, holding a 
position ahead of 9 major companies. 

It is our objective to provide the motoring 
public of New England and the visitors to 
New England with the benefits of economi- 
cal motoring. We have built our business on 
providing our many tens of thousands of 
resident customers in New England and the 
visitors who throng into New England on va- 
cations, as motoring tourists are one of New 
England’s largest industries, with the great- 
est values for their motoring dollars. We 
are known in New Engiand as the quality 
leader in gasolines, having consistently lead 
New England into an octane quality posi- 
tion ahead of other sections of the country. 
This octane leadership has cost us many 
extra hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
achieve and has won us a loyal following pre- 
eminent in the Nation for an independent 
brand sold on a major-brand basis. In or- 
der to continue to provide our customers 
with the benefit of such motoring values, it 
is obvious that we must ourselves be able to 
buy competitively to sell competitively. 

We now find that we can only buy com- 
petitively by importing a minimum of 5,000 
barrels of oil a day. This is because the Gov- 
ernment is allocating large quotas of low- 
cost imported oil to the 12 giant companies 
against whom we are competing. We sell 
10,000 barrels a day of products and, in order 
to be able to sell competitively against this 
formidable competition, we must have a 
minimum quota of 5,000 barrels a day which, 
though modest, will allow us to serve our 
customers on a sound economic footing. 

I have not come before you to oppose efforts 
to maintain a strong domestic oil industry. 
I do take the position that, if oil imports 
are to be restricted in the public welfare, that 
they should be curtailed in such a way as to 
preserve certain highly cherished American 
institutions. In particular, I refer to the 
maintenance of fair competition. To define 
my terms, I say that competition becomes 
unfair whenever certain companies are given 
such an edge, through a Government- 
bestowed economic privilege, that they are 
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able to destroy, or at least cripple, a firm 
which otherwise could survive and continue 
to serve its customers. 

My contention, and the chief point of my 
testimony, is this: that right now, in New 
England, such a condition of unfair compe- 
tition exists, springing from the fact that 
Jenney has no quota for importation of oil, 
like its major competitors who import oil 
in vast quantities. And that present gaso- 
line marketing conditions in New England— 
conditions unique in the United States to- 
day and unique in New England's petroleum 
marketing history—are such that the quota 
discrepancy, if continued, will reduce the 
Jenney Co., to a position where it can 
no longer continue to compete. 

Our company is perfectly willing to com- 
pete against the “built-in” advantages of 
our competitors. However, we cannot con- 
tinue to compete if, in addition to their 
“built-in” advantages, our competitors are 
given a Government-bestowed economic priv- 
ilege and such is denied to us. 

To illustrate what I mean by “built-in” 
advantages, I should like to quote from the 
Report of the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the Senate of the United States, 
entitled “Gasoline Price War in New Jersey” 
(S. Rept. 2810, 84th Congress, 2d session). 

After a discussion of the market for gaso- 
line products in New Jersey, the report next 
discusses the suppliers. Pertinent quota- 
tions from the report are as follows: 

“At the present time 12 major oil com- 
panies are marketing their products in New 
Jersey as compared with a national average 
of 9 such suppliers per State.” 

Here I should like to interpolate that in 
our market area, we are in competition with 
the very same 12 major oil companies men- 
tioned in this report. To continue, the next 
pertinent quote is: 

“These 12 companies are ‘major’ in every 
sense in which the term is understood in the 
oil industry. All are integrated producers, 
that is, each is a corporation engaged in the 
production, transportation, refining, and 
distribution of petroleum products. More- 
over, their business operations are conducted 
on an extensive scale, ranging throughout 
most of the United States and, for some of 
the companies, into many foreign lands as 
well.” 

Lastly, I should like to quote the most 
pertinent part-of the report on this particu- 
lar-point. 

“In domestic petroleum markets, these 
companies, both individually and collec- 
tively, possess vast economic power and 
prestige. Although market leadership 
among them does vary from region to region, 
each is nevertheless a formidable competi- 
tive factor wherever it may be distributing 
its products. Their relative positions in a 
particular market are more appropriately 
describéd as ‘dominant’ and ‘less dominant’ 
than as ‘strong’ and ‘weak’. Most impor- 
tantly, none of these major companies is 
substantially dependent upon revenues de- 
rived from any one market where it does 
business, even though such market may 
match the economic virtues of New Jersey. 
Financial setbacks in one market, however 
severe, cannot be critical so long as profits 
flow regularly from other markets in which 
the company operates. Furthermore, losses 
incurred by these integrated companies in 
the marketing of a single product, even one 
as important as gasoline, may be offset by 
profits flowing from sales of the hundreds 
of other products manufactured. An inte- 
grated company is also in a position to offset 
marketing losses against profits in the pro- 
duction, transportation, or refining of petro- 
leum products.” 

The quotations which I have just read, 
and particularly the last one, most ade- 
quately describe what I mean when I apply 
the phrase “built-in advantages” to my 
major competitors. Let us now turn to a 


consideration of the effect upon us of the 
additional Government-bestowed m 


advantage that the quota discrepancy has 


given ‘to our major competitors. Also the 
still further unfair competitive edge it has 


given selectively to certain of them. This — 


consideration of the effect of these facto, 
we choose to term “the’ battle for suryiyal» 

In 1948 the United States became a ne 
oil importer. As oil imports grew, they e. 
erted increasing pressure on the New 
land market. In 1950 the ever-moun 
pressure weakened the structure of 
prices and turned New England into the 
most chronically depressed oil market in the 
United States. 

Contributing to the déterioration of the 
New England oil market into chaos was the 
forceful entrance into this region of a promi. 
ment major oil company newcomer, Op. 
erating almost exclusively on imported 
crude. This newcomer used the economic 
leverage gained from lower cost imported 
crude to price drive himgelf into a substan. 
tial position in the New England market, 
This price drive aggression for the busines 
of companies already established in, the mar. 
ket did not go unchallenged. The battle 
has become destructive to the interests of 
the American people as a whole. 

The irony of the situation is that this 
newcomer has his historic sales market on 
the west coast, which is equally accessible 
by water to the Middle East crude source, 
Yet this company did nothing to disturb its 
own west coast price structure—which is 
higher than the national average—while 
decimating the New England market. 

Why did this newcomer refrain from pass 
ing on the price benefits of equally accessi- 
ble imported crude to its own millions of 
loyal western customers? The apparent an- 
swer is that it wanted to derive all the 
profit possible from its preeminent market 
position on the west coast to fortify its in- 
vasion of the east coast market. 

There is a fundamental here of the gravest 
concern for, under the import program, this 
giant mewcomer is being locked securely 
into a position of tremendous low cost ad- 
vantage by being allowed to use approxi- 


mately 90 percent imported crude in the © 


east coast market. 

The question may well be asked as to what 
is considered a normal market price 
cluding highway taxes for regular grade 
gasoline in New England. The manager of 
the economic and marketing research dit 
sion of one of our largest competitors, Mr. 
Robert P. Ferguson, of the Esso Standard Oil 
Co., publicly testified on this subject before 
@ price ‘investigation meeting held at the 
Massachusetts State House in Decembet 
1956—he stated that, on June 22, 1958, his 
company established dealer tank 1 
prices for his company’s gasoline in 
Boston area at 16.4 cents per gallon, and 
in Springfield, Mass., at 17 cents per . 
His company established these actual 
on a target basis reflecting the going 
price for cargo lots of gasoline at the 
States gulf coast. To this wholesale 
price was added (1) tanker freight 
ocean terminal, (2) terminaling _ , 
an amount to cover evaporation | in- J 
transit losses, (3) actual transportation cost 
to point of sale in Massachusetts, (4) 
cost of the total marketing experse, 
(5) a profit measured as a return on @ 
company’s gasoline marketing facilities 2 
the State. . a 

How did these dealer tank wagon P 
of 164 cents in Boston and 17 ¢éi 
Springfield based on the United States # 


we believed that these prices were jt 
and representative of the market, the ' 
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petitive situation did not permit us to main- 
tain them and, shortly thereafter, they were 
reduced.” 

Let us examine what the competitive situ- 
ation in New England has brought forth in 
actual low subnormal service station prices 
in comparison with these normal prices 
pased on the United States gulf coast. 


cuart No. 1—Boston, Mass., major brand 
gasoline prices, normal versus subnormal 
a ee ee eee 
Normal Subnormal 
June 22, 1953 | Feb. 10, 1958 


Retail price. -------------- *. : 18. ° 
ee parcin iS .. 
16.4 7.4 





Tank wagon... 


OE 
Cuart No. 2—Springfield, Mass., major brand 
gasoline prices, norma! versus subnormal 








Normal Subnormal 
June 22, 1953 | Aug. 15, 1957 


———————— 


RMICD . ..- -a-cosevnse 28. 9 17.9 
— cane oe padeememinie 7.0 8.5 
Dealer margin......------. 4.9 ee 
Tank wagon ....-.-------- 17.0 6.4 


What has been the effect of the 7 years 
1950-57, of chronic, subnormal new Eng- 
land market conditions on our 12 competi- 
tors and on us? On chart No. 3 is shown 
first a comparison of the cash earnings posi- 
tion of our 12 competitors 1950 versus 1957. 


A composite weighted average of the cash’ 


earnings is shown in terms of constant 1950 
dollars. 

(Chart No. 3 not printed.) 

Second on chart No. 3 is shown a compari- 
son of our cash earnings 1950 versus 1957. 

Clearly the ability of our competitors to 
compete has not been impaired nor their 
businesses jeopardized. Notwithstanding 
the 7 years of selling at depressed prices in 
the New England market, they have in- 
creased their average cash earnings by 52 per- 
cent. The use of lower cost imported crude 
is a fundamental reason for this. substantial 
increase 


This is borne out by the fact that the in- 
creased competitive pressure during the 
7-year period forced the companies next in 
size with minor imports—one after the 
other—into ever greater import positions. 
e a spokesman for the Sun Oil Co., Mr. T. 

. Stauffer, in a speech made in Dallas on 
November 13, 1957, pointed out “in no part 
of the United States does such fierce price 
Competition for petroleum products exist 
as in the Eastern States. * * * Supple- 
menting domestic oil with foreign crude be- 
came 4 or 5 years ago not a simple choice as 
& means of broadening profit margins but a 
grim matter of survival.” 

Again: Prof. Edmund P. Learned, a profes- 
Sor at the Harvard Business School, and a 


* Tecognized authority on the oil industry, 


Stated before the price investigation meeting 
at the Massachusetts State House, Decem- 
ber 28, 1956: “It is a fact that some people 
competing on the eastern seaboard are in 
& position to use the very great profits in 
Middle East oi1 production to absorb some of 


the losses that they must be taking when 


they reduce prices as they have in some 


“The capacity of companies to price war 
onthe eastern seaboard is a result of the 
substantial sources of crude.” 

The truth of those statements is only too 
proven by our own experience. Doing 
wholly within New England, our 
has been seriously affected and our 
. Survival is now threatened. In spite of 
We have growth in sales for the 7-year period, 
that gone backward. We positively state 

our business is jeopardized by the dom- 
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inant position of imported crude in our 
market. 

A 3-day trip in a car through New England 
looking at service stations building programs 
would indicate as clearly as a reading of the 
list of importers which companies have the 
largest quotas. One of our great importing 
competitors currently has been building over 
176 new service stations in our territory 
alone. Yet it has not been prudent for us 
to build 1 single station in the last 3 years. 

As you know, on June 26, 1957, the Presi- 
dent established the Special Committee To 
Investigate Crude Oil Imports. The Presi- 
dent asked the special committee to seek to 


' balance several general factors that included 


specifically “* * * the maintenance of a 


dynamic domestic industry that will meet 
national needs in peace or war, and any 
special significance of imports in different 
regions of the country.” 

I have demonstrated the very special sig- 
nificance of imports to our region of the 
country. 

When the President specifically asked the 
special committee to consider the necessity 
for a dynamic domestic industry, he most 
certainly meant an oil industry dynamic in 
all its segments. I am sure he did not mean 
that only the giants were to be favored. 

Is it we, the little fellow, who should be 
implored to stand by and make such sacri- 
fice of all our achievements? Or is it not 
right, if sacrifice is called for in the interest 
of national defense, that all should be called 
on to sacrifice together? 

We simply cannot pit our tradition, integ- 
rity, market position, and proud history of 
146 years of dedication to the American free 
enterprise system against the onslaught of 
low cost imported crude now available only 
to our major competitors. The combination 
of their presently assigned quotas repre- 
senting 98 percent of the imported crude 
refined in district I. 

The quotas of our major competitors 
range up to 90 percent imported oil. We 
are requesting a minimum quota of 5,000 
barrels a day of the 10,000 barrels a day 
that we sell. I believe that the committee 
will agree with us that it would be con- 
trary to the public interest and the demo- 
cratic precept that we not be given a fair 
chance to compete against the giants. 

For this reason we must make it very 
plain that we are not applying for the 
amount of 5,000 barrels a day as a trading 
position. It is imperative that we be per- 
mitted to import a minimum of 5,090 bar- 
rels a day in order that we may continue 
to céOmpete in the most competitive oil 
market in the United States. A market in 
which imports not only have special signifi- 
cance—but a market in which they have 
become predominant. In this market a 
token quota will not keep us on the service 
line any more than would a wet cap pistol. 

Before you is one company that has stayed 
dynamic for 146 years. But now our ability 
to remain so—to survive at all—depends as 
always on our right to buy competitively 
so that we can sell competitively. That re- 
quires in our case a minimum of 5,000 bar- 
rels at day. Surely we should not be denied 
that right. 

The Jenney Manufacturing Co. is proud 
of its 146 years of serving New England, of 
its tradition and integrity. It is now fight- 
ing to continue to survive. To buy and sell 
competitively, it is essential that we have 
an import quota of 5,000 barrels a day. Our 
survival as a New England institution with 
the livelihood of some 3,000 persons and 
their families in the New England States 
dependent upon us—in turn depends upon 
the granting of our application for this im- 
port quota. 

Captain Carson and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate very much your letting 
me appear before you today. I shall be 
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happy to answer any questions and I hope 
that you have some. Our situation is so 
compelling that I wish to be quite sure that 
you have full knowiedge of all the facts of 
our problem. I feel certain that, if you do, 
your decision cannot be otherwise than 
favorable. 





The Modern Leatherneck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past 6 weeks Wash- 
ingtonians- have been able to see for 
themselves through a remarkable col- 
lection of Marine photographs that 
training pays off. The exhibit was fea- 
tured in the lobby of the United States 
Department of Commerce during Janu- 
ary and for the past 2 weeks has been in 
the concourse of the Pentagon. On Sat- 
urday, February 15, it will be moved to 
Union Station for a 2-week stay. 


My natural pride in being a marine re- 
servist makes me want all persons in- 
terested in national defense to visit this 
famous collection, first shown in New 
York City by Marine Corps Volunteer 
Training Unit 1-l—public informa- 
tion. It is being jointly sponsored here 
in the Washington area by Marine Vol- 
unteer Training Unit 5-21—public in- 
formation—the Fifth Marine Corps Re- 
serve and Recruitment District and 
Headquarters, United States Marine 
Corps. 

There follows a brief review of these 
famous photographs from the war-and- 
peace files of Leatherneck magazine and 
the Marine Corps, photographs which 
include a special selection of famous pho- 
tos of local area photographers, many of 
whom today cover the activities of the 
Congress of the United States: 

THE MODERN LEATHERNECK 


Although the history of the United States 
Marine ‘Corps extends back to the American 
Revolution, and is studded with legends of 
valor from the Barbary Coast to Belleau 
Wood, the pictorial exhibit you will see is 
limited to the modern Marine Corps—born 
during World War II and developed since 
into a mobile, balanced air-ground team that 
is recognized today as the Nation’s amphib- 
ious force-in-readiness. 

The central theme of the exhibit tells the 
dual story of Marine training and combat. 
Sets of payoff pictures show Leathernecks 
undergoing traditionally tough boot-camp 
and advanced training, and alongside, com- 
bat shots show how important these lessons 
became on the battlefield. 

When World War II broke out, Marine 
Corps units were scattered halfway around 
the world. But less than a year later, the 
First Marine Division landed in Guadalcanal 
to mark the beginning of United States 
offensive operations. Throughout the war, 
young Americans from farms and factories, 
cities and towns, joined the Marine Corps to 
fight their way across the Pacific. The pic- 
torial exhibit you will see here is part of their 
story—told in pictures taken for the most 
part by Marine combat photographers. 
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THE KOREAN LESSON 

In 1950, the Marine Corps, reduced in size 
to 70,000 men from a wartime strength of 
600,000, was asked to take the lead in stop- 
ping the forces of aggression in Korea. The 
Corps, with the help of 100,000 reservists, 
tripled its size in a little over a year. 

Korean battle shots in the exhibit show 
how Marine Corps between-wars training and 
development again came to the fore in time 
of need. Marines in Korea were the first 
successfully to make tactical use of the 
helicopter, using the vertical envelopment 
doctrine of troop movement which was 
pioneered by the Corps. 

Post-Korea photographs show present-day 
Marines undergoing training in tactics un- 
known to the men who landed at Tarawa 
and Iwo Jima. The hard core of today’s 
Marine forces—3 divisions and 3 air wings— 
not only represents a powerful deterrent to 
war, but is the immediate striking force that 
any enemy of the United States would en- 
counter after a hostile act of aggression. 

The distaff side of the Corps—the Women 
Marines—naturally has its corner at the ex- 
hibit. They are pictured performing some of 
the essential jobs that allow the Corps to 
train every male Marine as a fighting man. 

Today’s United States Marine Corps is an 
all-volunteer outfit of 190,000 officers and en- 
listed men and women, backed by 265,000 
Marine Reservists. 

Present-day Marine Corps training, as de- 
picted in this photo exhibit, is thorough and 
rugged. But it is the price of membership 
in a proud fraternity that today, as for the 
Tast 182 years, offers young Americans a 
chance to serve their country with the serv- 
ice that selects its men. Interested persons 
between the ages of 17 and 25 can get de- 
tails from any Marine recruiter. In Wash- 
ington, the main Marine Corps recruiting sta- 
tion is at 604 17th Street NW., and sub- 
stations are located in Hyattsville and Alex- 
andria. 

Standing behind the regular Marine Corps 
are the men and women of the Marine Corps 
Reserve, which today is greater in size and ef- 
ficiency than ever before in peacetime his- 
tory. 

Organized Marine Corps Reserve units meet 
at Reserve training centers across the coun- 
try, and attend annual 2-week summer train- 
ing at Marine Corps bases. Full information 
about the opportunities the Reserve program 
offers young men, especially those who have 
yet to fulfill their military obligation, can 
be obtained at headquarters, Fifth Marine 
Corps Reserve and Recruitment District, 
Washington 25, D. C. The telephone num- 
ber is Liberty 5-6700, extension 41721. 


A Recession Curb 


EXTENSION bf REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Boston Daily 
Record on February 13, 1958: 

A RECESSION CURB 

We are glad to learn that the Army 
engineers will spend $190 million in New 
England this year for flood control, harbor 
dredging, and military installations. 

The outlay is bound to invigorate the re- 
gional economy by creating work and wages 
for thousands of men. 
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Since most of the projects should have 
been completed years ago, the engineers 
would do well to dispense with their cus- 
tomary redtape and get going with a mini- 
mum delay. 

Although money saving is essential in the 
present Congress, the national debt being so 
uncomfortably close to the legal limit, we 
would, nonetheless, like to see at least an- 
other $190 million appropriated for New 
England rivers. 

The condition of such streams as the Mer- 
rimack and Connecticut poses a continual 
threat to life and properfy. Polluted water 
not only threatens the health of a large por- 
tion of the population but retards the 
growth of the important recreational indus- 
try and the flood peril is too well known to 
warrant explanation. 

A sudden thaw in the springtime or a pro- 
longed rainfall could submerge manufactur- 
ing centers and valuable farmlands in prac- 
tically every river valley, necessitating the 
expenditure of more money for relief and re- 
habilitation than would be required to con- 
struct dams and reservoirs of the type cur- 
rently contemplated by the Army engineers. 

We have suffered too many of these losses 
in the past and we are woefully remiss in 
our public duty if we do not do our utmost 
to prevent them in the future. 


H. R. 8308 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R, POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, at the time 
of the adoption of H. R. 8308, reference 
was made to a letter from Hon. Fred 
Myers. The letter was not included in 
the Recorp. That the record may be 
clear I want the letter at this point. 

The letter follows: 

THE HUMANE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1958. 
Representative W. R. Poace, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Poace: The Humane 
Society of the United States suggests that 
H. R. 8308 be amended as follows:. 

In the enacting section, page 2, line 3, elim- 
inate the words “the most” and “practicable.” 

Substitute the following for present sec- 
tion 2: 

“Sec. 2. No method of slaughtering or 
handling in connection with slaughtering 
shall be deemed to comply with the public 
policy of the United States unless it is hu- 
mane. Either of the following two methods 
of slaughtering and handling are hereby 
found to be humane: 

‘(a) in the case of cattle, calves, horses, 
mules, sheep, swine, or other livestock, all 
animals are rendered insensible to pain by a 
single blow, or gunshot, er an electrical, 
chemical, or other means that is rapid and 
effective, before being shackled, hoisted, 
thrown, cast, or cut; or 

“(b) by slaughtering in accordance with 
the ritual requirements of the Jewish faith 
or any other faith that prescribes a method 
of slaughter whereby the animal suffers loss 
of consciousness by anemia of the brain 
caused by the simultaneous and instan- 
taneous severance of the carotid arteries 
with a sharp instrument.” 

Add new section 6 to read as follows: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prohibit, abridge, or in any way hinder the 


February. 


religious freedom of any person or gro 
slaughter and prepare for the slaugh 
livestock in conformity with the p; 
and requirements of his religion.” 

In reference to the proposed new 
2 (b), it is our opinion, based upon 
testimony already presented to Congress 
upon personal observation, that the 
method of slaughter, when perfo 
cording to the laws of shechita by a 
and religiously supervised shohet, resulig jp 
virtually immediate loss of consciousmaied 
the animal and should be legally recognize 
as being humane. 

The first sentence of section 2 is in 
to apply in all cases, thus prohibiting gy 
method of handling animals that con 
cause injuries or wounds, or cause a 
able suffering, prior to the actual act of 
slaughtering. We have purposely avoided, 
in that sentence, a detailed description of 
humane methods of handling animals » 
they aré brought into position for slaughter, 
in order to allow for future inventions jp 
that field. 

We hope that you will find these propose 
amendments acceptable and will sponsor 
them through the legislative process. We 


are assured that adoption of these amend. | 


ments will substantially eliminate the prob. 
lem that led last autumn to postponement 
of House action on H. R. 8308. , 
Sincerely yours, 
FRED MYERrs, 
Executive Director, 


Lithuanian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the ih 
anniversary of Lithuania’s independente - 


was observed on February 16th by Lith 
anians the world over, and I am hot 
ored and happy to join my colleagues it” 


hailing a valiant country and a cour 
ageous people. 

After more than 120 years of subjug 
tion under Czarist Russia the W 
country of Lithuania became a free 
tion in 1918. A brief 22 years fol 
and- again Lithuania lost its preci 
freedom when it fell under the ye 
Soviet domination. The taste of freed 
was indeed a fleeting one but the fit 
never wore off. And today the hi 
for freedom has grown in intensity a 
the people of Lithuania continue tor 
unflinchingly for the cherished ru 
The plight of these people has in 
the sympathy of all free people. E 
yond that it has inspired a deep awe 
abiding respect for those resolute 
and women who have never in 
hearts submitted to the Soviet tyral 
or flagged in their drive for indet 
ence—in the face of the greatest 
and the most brutal reprisals. 

In the State of California we ™% 
many fine men and women of Lithual 
blood, and last week they joined | 
other Lithuanian-Americans all over’ 
country in mass meetings to com 
ate the independence of their mo 
country. Their compatriots behing 
Iron Curtain could not mark the dai 
such overt demonstrations. There 
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Kenneth Roberts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I met Ken- 
neth Roberts for the first time back in 
the twenties when I was a member of 
the Maine Legislature. It must have 
been either in 1925 or in 1927. Roberts 
was then doing some articles for the 
Saturday Evening Post on the billboard 
evil on our highways. I was working 
diligently and not too suecessfully in 
our legislature for legislation to eurb 
these evils. From these contacts in a 
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Kenneth Roberts, let me say, was a 
superb polemical writer. When any- 
thing struck him as vulgar or crass or 
shoddy or dishonest he wrote about it 
with ferocity and I never knew him to be 
ferocious without good cause. The best 
example of his polemical writing that I 
think of offhand is a piece in the Satur- 
day Evening Post for November 6, 1948, 
ao et Say That About Maine.” 


ever reading anywhere a more 
ve refutation of a stupid error on 
the part of a historian whose general 


Was @ staff writer for the Saturday Eve- 

ning Post and at the head of his profes- 

aS a reporter and writer of special 

He had also written nine books 

tre such subjects as immigration, 

Vel, collecting antiques. His studies 

ns immigration had an important part 

fein nene about the legislation in this 

Passed in the twenties But he had 
— no fiction ; 
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the kind of writing that he did which 


have told him, what, to bé sure he knew 
hetter than I, that fiction, at best, was 
@ heavy gamble, that he had no estab- 
lished talent for writing it and that 
fietion about the past—I forbear using 
the term “historical novel’—would be a 
particularly hazardous venture. Books 
about the past were likely to be either 
very dull and pedantic, or so inaccurate 
as to be gross perversions of the truth, 
fantasies having little relation to actual 
events. Some were both dull and in- 


Mr. Roberts did not seek my advice 
about the kind of writing he was to en- 
gage in and I know him well exough to 
know that, if I had given him the advice 
that I would have given him, he would 
have had the good sense to ignore it. 
Undoubtedly he will live in history as 
the writer of the greatest novels thus far 
written about the period of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The first of -these 
novels, Arundle, was published in 1930. 
This was followed by the Lively Lady in 
1931, Rabble in Arms in 1933, Captain 
Caution in 1934, Northwest Passage in 
1938, Oliver Wiswell in 1940, and Lydia 
Bailey in 1947. 

Mr. Roberts amply earned the title of 
novelist. He could write fiction yet he 


historians. He was pitiless in 
his pursuit of the facts. 

What interested him supremely were 
the epic campaigns of the Northern 
Army from the march to Quebec in 
17%, to the battles at Saratoga in 1777. 
Fhese campaigns interested him te- 
cause he felt close to them. His great- 
great-grandfather and 2 other rela- 
tives had fought at the siege of Louis- 
burg in 1745; 3 others were in the 
army that attacked Ticomderoga in 
1%59. Two of his great-great-grand- 
fathers were captains in the Continen- 
tal Army during the march to Quebec 
in 17%, the retreat from Ticonderoga 
and the battles at Saratoga in 1777 and 
at Valley Forge in 1778. 

Roberts’ great-grandfather, Daniel 
Nason, between 1807 and 1826, had been 
captain of the brigs William, Neutrality, 
Charles, Advance, Orestes, Commodore 
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after Northwest Passage were almost 
immediately on the best-seller list. 

An interesting peculiarity of Roberts’ 
novels was that they were all written in 
the first person. Nine novels written in 
that technique are unusual Ben Ames 
Williams, another suceessful American 
novelist of the period, writes that no one 
has used the first nerson so effectively as 
Mr. Roberts since Blackmore used it in 
Lorna Doone, published in 1869. 

In an autobiography, I Wanted to 
Write, Roberts tells of the pains which 
he took in his novels and of his struggles 
in writing them. He would even re- 
east paragraphs and sentences to have a 
sentence end where he wanted it to end 
on a particular page. Afacsimile of any . 
simple page of his manuscripts, all writ- 
ten in longhand, shows the pains whieh 
he tock. The mortality of words in his 
first draft was terrific. By the time a 
word had survived Roberts’ revisions you 
could be sure that it was not on his pages 
as a result of carelessness or by any ac- 
cident. His words were considered as 
carefully as a master’s move in chess. 

Roberts suffered acutely from the defi- 
ciencies of his source material, and even 
more from the inaccuracies of historical 
writers. Clara Claasen of the Double- 
day firm, which was his publisher, has 
given some interesting examples of this 
in an article on the literary detective 
work in Roberts novels. Time and again 
Roberts has been proved right when the 
historical accuracy of his writings was 
impugned by one critic or another. 

One of the things that I admired most 
about Kenneth Roberts was his self- 
discipline. By nature he was a friendly 
and convivial man. He was devoted to 
his friends and endlessly kind to them, 
but nothing ever interfered with his 
work. He drove himself mercilessly on 
his tasks; he never puttered or fiddled. 
He might have been more popular with 
his neighbors if he had taken more time 
for the usual pursuits of smalltown life. 
Kennebunk is a town of 4,500 people and 
Kennebunkport, where he made his 
home in the later years of his life—a 
very beautiful home it was—is a town of 
1,500. He didn’t belong to any of the 
service clubs or go to cocktail parties or 
even dine out with friends. They came 
to him. 

In the later part of his life Roberts 
became deeply interested in water dows- 
ing through the extraordinary skill 
and remarkable achievements of his 
friend and neighbor, Henry Gross. He 
did not pretend to understand water 
cowsing but in the face of what he saw 
Gross do, he could not doubt the fact. 
He wrote about what he had seen with © 
his own eyes and thus made himself a 
target of obloquy from scientists, quasi- 
scientists, pseudo-scientists and scoffers 
of all kinds. He came to have the same 
fierce contempt for scientists who 
would not face the facts about water 
dowsing as he did for historians who 
did not bother to ascertain the facts 
about history. 

Henry Gross was a game warden, 
when. Roberts first miet him in 1947, a 
lever of the outdoors and as ingenuous 
@ Man as ever lived. Prom the age of 
12.Gross had been able to tell by a dows- 
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ing rod where water was to be found. 
That was all. 

Roberts’ interest and curiosity led him 
to correspond about dowsing with Col. 
Bell, the President of the long-estab- 
lished British Society of Dowsers, and 
with Miss Evelyn Penrose, an English- 
woman, at one time officiar water dowser 
in British Columbia. She had been 
called to his attention by an article in 
Blackwood’s magazine written at least 
10 years previously. Roberts thus 
learned the abilities and habits of for- 
mer capable dowsers who could not only 
locate water but could determine its rate 
of flow, potability, depth of the vein, 
and so forth. In this way Gross ac- 
quired his capacity to do the most amaz- 
ing feats. 

In 1949 Gross sat in Roberts’ house 
in Kennebunkport and working from a 
map, located subterranean freshwater in 
Bermuda, an island that had relied en- 
tirely on catching and storing rainwater. 
These locations from the map were con- 
firmed a few months later on the ground 
in Bermuda. 

Roberts’ interest in Gross resulted in 
3 books: Henry Gross and His Dowsing 
Rod, 1951; The Seventh Sense, 1953; 
Water Unlimited, 1957. 

With Gross’ advice Roberts brought 
his own land Rocky Pastures, into ver- 
dure until it is now a delight to see. 
Using native stone Roberts also built 
his beautiful home and furnished it with 
the beautiful examples of old American 
craftsmanship of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries as well as with things of beauty 
collected in Europe and Asia. He had 
been in Siberia with General Graves in 
1919. 

The building of this house and the 
making of the green estate which sur- 
rounds it absorbed the energies of Ken- 
neth Roberts after the success of his 
earlier novels. All the time, too, he was 
writing his ldter books. The place is an- 
other revelation of the kind of man he 
was: beauty loving, exact, practical, in- 
domitable. To see these acres, Rocky 
Pastures, on a brilliant summer’s day, 
preferably at noon under a. blazing sun, 
is to marvel at the green meadows, the 
ponds, the many kinds of trees, the gar- 
dens rich in vegetables and flowers. 
These things were not there when Rob- 
erts bought the fields, which stretch from 
the winding country road to the sea. 
Then the land was wild and barren, cov- 
ered with the confused and tangled bush 
of untilled land. 

With Henry Gross at his side, Kenneth 
Roberts brought the water up from un- 
derground, and with the tractor, the 
plough and the spade, made the place 
the expanse of growth and beauty it is 
today, as much a tribute to*a master 
craftsman as any of his books. 

It was like Roberts, too, that when he 
could buy land and build a house, he 
stayed home in Kennebunkport where he 


belonged and where his forefathers were 


born, fought, and buried. 

While it is undoubtedly as a novelist 
primarily that Roberts will live, ~- his 
other work was so important and so am- 
ple that it ought to survive. Among his 
humorous pieces, my favorite is It Must 
Be Your Tonsils. But all the pieces 
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collected in his book, For Authors Only, 
have enduring merit. 

It is hard for me to write about Rob- 
erts because it is hard for me to realize 
that his work is done. I never had a 
more generous or more engaging friend 
and the evenings that I have spent in 
his company are among the most mem- 
orably pleasant of my life. 

The phrase “great American” is badly 
overworked. But Roberts was a major 
figure in American letters because he 
was so steeped in the tradition of his 
country and his countryside of Maine. 
The country that he so revered will not 
forget him. If there is an eternity be- 
yond time, I believe that he will be re- 
membered even by the men who marched 
to Quebec in 1775 and died a hundred 
years or more before Roberts was born. 


Be Not Deceived 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
recently been a lot of comment in the 
press, and for that matter in the Con- 
gress, concerning the manner in which 
the Secretary of State has been conduct- 
ing negotiations with Russia for a sum- 
mit conference. 

I have been in complete agreement with 


. Secretary Dulles’ insistence that such a 


meeting not be: held until such time as 
the Soviet Union demonstrates by deeds— 
not words—that they might be counted 
on to negotiate in good faith. History 
clearly indicates that most agreements 
which we and other nations have nego- 
tiated with the U. S. S. R. are worthless 
scraps of paper so far as the rules 
in the Kremlin afe concerned. Con- 
sequently, why should the United States 
be bound by agreements, which are 
broken at will by the Soviet Union, and 
used by Moscow only as a tool in the 
cold war? 

The attached editorial from the 
Wheeling Intelligencer of February 17, 
entitled “Be Not Deceived,” clearly 
demonstrates the treachery of the pres- 
ent regime in Moscow, and the utter fool- 
ishness in depending on the Soviet Union 
to negotiate in good faith: 

Be Nor DEcEIvED 

Those who continue clamoring for a sum- 
mit meeting with Soviet leaders, and who 
deny the evil of Communist intention or 
discount the menace of Communist activity 
in the United States, should read two things: 

Pravda charges of American responsibility 
for the French bombing of a Tunisian border 
village, and J. Edgar Hoover’s new book, 
Masters of Deceit. 

According to the Pravda account, which 
was widely distributed, the United States 
masterminded the French attack which 
spread death and destruction among helpless 
people and brought the region t6 the brink 
of open warfare. Of course, nothing could 
be more absurd, as the Russians know full 
well. That they have seen fit to spread 
these outrageous allegations, to employ the 
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State Department’s 
further evidence of the already e 
essential immorality of Soviet polic 
fact that a charge is utterly unfoun 
made in full knowledge of its falsity 
nothing at all to the Communist cor 
If it will serve a p it is jus 


As to the objective of communism, fey 


quotations from Mr. Hoover—who sk ; 
in position to speak authoritatively on ty 


subject if any American is—should ba 


enlightening. 


Noting that William Z. Foster, 
of the Communist Party in the United 
in 1949 dedicated a book to “my 


son, Joseph Manley Kolko, who will live in, | 


Communist United States,” Hoover says; 
“These words * * * reveal the nature g 
the enemy we face. To make the 


States a Communist nation is the ambition 


of every party member, regardless of poi. 


tion or rank. He works constantly to mi 


this dream a reality, to steal your rights 


liberties, and property. Even though h 
lives in the United States he is a supporte 


of a foreign power, espousing an alien lin 
He is a conspirator against hi: 


of thought. 
country. 
“The Communist is thinking in terms 


now, in your lifetime. Remember that with 


in four decades communism, as a stat 
power, has spread through roughly 40 pe- 


cent of the world’s population and 25 pe. | 
Commu. 


cent of the earths’ surface * * * 


nists have never won over a country bys 


free election, and have never hesitated t 
shed blood if this would best serve ther 


purposes. 
To those who dismiss the danger from 


communism in the United States becaus 
of the relative insignificance of Communist 


Party membership, Mr. Hoover has a wont 


of warning. 
“In recent years,” he writes, “there has 


been a tendency to discount the menaced 


domestic Communists solely because of 4 
decline in party membership. In fact, som 
have gone so far as to say ‘the party **' 
is almost over.’ Let’s: examine that state 
ment. In 1922, when Communist Pary 
membership reached 12,400, William 7 
Foster said: ‘We no longer measure ; 
portance of revolutionary organizations 


size. In some places where there are ony 
1 or 2 men, more results are obtained thal 


where they have larger a 
has been the Communist line down 
the years. Foster in 1951 stated: ‘Comm 


nist strength cannot be measured a 


proximately by statistics. * * * The 
munist Party’s strength runs far beyond all 
formal measurements’.” 


As long as we know what the Communist 


are about we can resist them 


But if we are lulled into a false ot 


security, either by and 


tions of good intentions uttered im the 
friendly atmosphere of a apo oe 


ference room, or by the assurance of 
own leftwingers or their innocent oom 
we are lost. a 
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the trade body for member firs a 
New York Stock Exchange, 0 
in its membership some 475 
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and partnerships and 125 individual 
ange members, met at a dinner 

The address of the evening was by Mr. 
G. Keith Funston, president of the New 
york Stock Exchange, under the title 
“phe Risk Taker: His Capital Needs a 
Living Wage.” Much of what Mr. Fun- 
ston says is applicable today in our at- 
tempt to provide ag maximum employ- 

+ for our peopie. : 
m Onder leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include this talk by Mr. 
Punston: 
Tur Risk TAKER: His Caprrat NeEps A LIVING 
WAGE 
(Remarks by G. Keith Funston) 
The wheel of history is always intrigu- 
d there is an interesting coincidence 
about our meeting tonight. Almost 4 years 
ago to the day the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms and its guests convened here 
in Washington. We were concerned, then, 
with the need to create an investment cli- 
mate capable of spurring great economic 
wth. We are no less concerned today. 

But the parallel is not quite the same. 
In a period of five months we have been pro- 
pelled, with extraordinary drama, into the 
age of space—first by the Russian satellite, 
and then by our own. As a Nation we are 
in much greater danger throughout the 
world. And the problem of stimulating eco- 
nomic growth has become a matter of na- 
tional survival. 

We are beginning to see, perhaps, that over 
the long term sputnik will have done the 
United States a favor. It has destroyed 
much of our complacency. It has forced us 
to face up to a sense of national jeopardy. 
And it has made us acknowledge that bit of 
wisdom which holds that “anyone desiring 
& quiet life has done badly to be born in the 
20th century.” f 

It is hardly possible, I believe, to exagger- 
ate the demands that will be placed upon 
us. And I mean total economic demands—~ 
not just military. The latter may win the 
big headlines. But our long term struggle 
with communism will take place in the 
much less dramatic area of economic growth. 
The funds we devote to military strength, 
the help we offer the free world, and the 
steps we take to meet our educational needs, 
all rest on the rock of our industrial pros- 
perity and our capacity to expand. This is 
hot a new truth. But it is reason enough to 
ask how a free people, in a free economy, are 
going to meet this total challenge to their 
way of life. 


RUSSIAN SUCCESSES EMPHASIZE THAT UNITED 
STATES MUST HARNESS GREAT NEW AMOUNTS 
OF PRIVATE GROWTH CAPITAL WITHOUT ABRIDG- 
ING INDIVIDUAL FREEDOMS 


To begin with, we ought to recognize the 
Nature of R : 


Russia, recently made the observation 
that the Soviets regard steel mill equipment 
the way they view artillery. It is something 

be massed, utterly without regard for 
anything but meeting a given production 


Russia can sometimes achieve a dramatic 
Hew, Such as sputnik for several reasons. 
new class of autocratic rulers can dictate 

an overpowering concentration on heavy 
Production. They can squeeze capital from 
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1955, she was able to pour a startling 27 
percent of her total output into new invest- 
ments. Our own rate of ‘nvestment, by 
contrast, was at much more modest level 
of 19 percent. We can point out, as we 
must, that a people in slavery are always 
restive and unhappy. The pride in Russian 
scientific achievements cannot be spread on 
Russian bread. But her accomplishments 
have apparently gone a long way toward 
lessening discontent over Russia’s desper- 
ately lower living standards. 

A question that Russia’s recent record 
poses for us is: How will a free society 
attract free funds from a free people—in 
order to compete successfully? We start 
with two certain pieces of knowledge. One 
is that we must have capital in order to 
expand industrial capacity. The other is 
that a free society does not have available 
an unlimited supply of capital, nor can it 
dictate how the available funds shall be 
allocated. We also hold to the proven idea 
that the prospect of profit will encourage 
millions of people to take risks. The United 
States has become the most uniquely pros- 
perous nation in history because we have 
put more tools and machinery behind each 
worker, and because we have been willing 
to trust the workings of a free market. 

Our specific challenge today is to attract 
and harness an incomparably greater flow of 
investment dollars than we have previously 
needed. And the acid test is not only 
whether we have the wisdom but also the 
will to channel the money we require into 
sound economic growth. In addition, we 
must win this fight for freedom withoyt 
surrendering freedom in the process. 


EXCHANGE STUDY SHOWS SHARPLY HIGHER CAP- 
ITAL NEEDS FOR 1965—-NATION MUST EXPAND 
IN 8 YEARS ALMOST AS MUCH AS HAD BEEN 
PLANNED FOR 10 YEARS 


Let me be specific. 

We are unquestionably tied to the space 
age—and we know something of the demands 
that age will make. Moreover, our current 
economic uncertainties in no way diminish 
those long-range needs. 

In 1955, after a decade of postwar experi- 
ence, the New York Stock Exchange developed 
estimates concerning the total funds cor- 
porations would require to meet 1965 eco- 
nomic goals. Those goals seemed extraordi- 
narily ambitious. Yet, by the fall of last 
year we were on the way toward achieving 
them. Then, in October, the beeps of a Rus- 
sian satellite threw the 1955 figures into 
limbo. . 

Today, new estimates must allow for a 
national security budget that is likely to 
jump sharply over the next 8 years. They 
must reckon with price increases since 1955. 
And finally, they must recognize the public’s 
desire to have, each year, more goods, serv- 
ices, and jobs so that living standards will 
not be slashed—but will, in fact, continue 
to grow. 

The answer to our new demands is more 


. tools to-do the job—and a rate of return 


high enough to attract the money to pay 
for those tools. We must compress into 8 
hectic years almost as much as we had 
planned to build in a recordbreaking 10 
years. From now through 1965 the cor- 
porate bill for new plants and equipment 
alone should average an estimated $45 billion 
@ year. Earlier, we had put that annual fig- 
ure at approximately $35 billion. And where 
once we talked softly of a goal each year of 
6 billion new equity dollars—that is dollars 
invested in common stocks—we must now 
speak of raising annually an average of near- 
ly $7 billion through new stock issues. This 
is more than 2% times the level of recent 


years. 
This equity goal is, in fact, one of our most 


critical targets. Its achievement will en- 
able corporations to expand soundly, with- 
out the danger of too heavy a debt burden, 
which has already climbed almost 100 per- 
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cent in the last decade. The need for ven- 
ture money is particularly pressing for the 
Nation’s small businesses which find it ex- 
tremely difficult to expand through the is- 
suance of debt securities because of an in- 
adequate equity base. 

The dollars required can be made avail- 
able. They can flow, in fact, from three 
sources—from growing financial institu- 
tions, from current investors who make up 
the Nation’s family of over 8.6 million share- 
owners, and from new investors. The latter 
can be attracted to shareownership, we be- 
lieve, at the rate of about 500,000 people a 
year. Such a growth would not be without 
precedent. It was achieved during the years 
between 1952 and 1956 when the number of 
shareowners jumped 33 percent, and we have 
reason to believe it has continued during the 
past 2 years. Another measure of our 


, great capacity to invest can be found in the 


reservoir of liquid personal savings that 
now stands at $90 billion. By 1965 it is 
likely to reach about $155 billion. 

This is the background against which the 
flow of equity dollars can rise. And there 
is an important idea at stake. Every in- 
crease in shareownership emphasizes the 
multiple character of the average American. 
He is a citizen, a consumer, an employee and 
—in a growing people’s capitalism—an 
owner as well. This is a concept that is 
virtually unknown in the rest of the world. 
And it is one that ought to be pondered 
carefully by some American labor leaders 
as well. It is not necessary for labor to 
move toward socialism in order for its mem- 
bers to share in corporate profits. For, 
through stock ownership, the way is pres- 
ently and continually open for employees 
to share in corporate profits—and such a 
development could prove a tremendous stim- 
ulus to economic growth. But if labor is 
increasingly to turn entrepreneur, it must— 
like everyone else—be willing to stand the 
risks of investing—as well as the rewards. 


CAPITAL, TOO, MUST EARN A LIVING WAGE: 
PROFITS DECLINED SINCE 1950—INVESTORS’ 
SHARE OF GROWING NATIONAL INCOME HAS 
BEEN REDUCED 


Our real problem, however, is more com- 
plex than developing a broader ownership 
base. It calls for translating investment 
potential into reality. And the only way a 
free society can accomplish it is by provid- 
ing adequate incentives for a people willing 
to take risks. 

This means recognizing that risk capital, 
too. much earn a living wage, and that tax 
laws must encourage such capital to form. 
Today, in the world’s leading capitalist na- 
tion we recognize neither requirement ade- 
quately. Both points deserve brief com- 
ment—particularly because the public is 
more alert to these problems than is gen- 
erally realized. Opinion polls, for exampie, 
show that the general public believes that 
for each dollar of sales, 10 cents seems a 
fair profit. Well, the actual figure is much 
less than that. For every dollar of goods 
sold, the profit last year averaged only 314 
cents. 

Let me say quickly that when talking 
about the somewhat different concept of a 
return on investment, I have no easy for- 
mula for determining just what a living 
wage should be for risk capital. Certainly, 
I have no statistic that could be applied 
across the board—from industry to indus- 
try, or company to company. But when the 
Nation’s manufacturers—generally consid- 
ered to be the most profitable industrial 
group—find they are earning some 32 percent 
less on their stockholders’ equity today than 
they were in 1950, it is clear we are not pro- 
viding adequate incentives to attract enough 
new risk capital. In some industries, like 
the airlines, the decline has been even more 
startling. And in the railroad industry the 
return on stockholders’ equity has fallen to 
less than 514 percent. 
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Even so, I believe we meefl mot 
cerned with specific figures so much 
a national state of mind. It is one of 
strange paradoxes of our time that, outten 
a period of extraordinary growth, the in- 
dividual we have tended to forget is the risk 
taker—the investor—the man who must ex- 
pect a fair return for venturing his money 
in the first place. 

The fate of the risk taker, in fact, has 
been obscured over the past several years 
by what risk taking itself has created—the 
biggest boom in history. The picture today 
ought to be set im perspective. There are 
too few people speaking up for the millions 
of American investors. ‘There are too many 
who still have the disquieting tendency to 
forget that risk capital is the stuff of which 
jobs, products, and a sound economy are 
made. Nothing else explains our living 
standards so well. Invested dollars have put 
people to work—and profits have kept them 
there. However, in recent years we have 
achieved the dubious distinction of driving 
down the rewards of investing. And, uniess 
we are able to restore the profit motive as 
a strong incentive for investing, we will not 
be able to raise tomorrow's growth capital. 

You may wonder, what has the fate of risk 
capital been? 

In the period since 1950 we have seen our 
dollars of national income rise nearly 50 
percent. Labor’s income jumped 65 percent. 
Corporate profits after taxes, however, actu- 
ally dropped 7 percent. Indeed, corporate 
profits as a percentage of national income 
lrave declined more than one-third since 
1950. 

Even this record, however, fails to drama- 
tize the squeeze on the risk taker. Corpora- 
tions found it necessary to plow back about 
half their earnings. This left shareowners 
last year with take-home profits of 3.4 per- 
cent of our national income. This is well 
below the 1950 rate. It is, I submit, not 
much of a reward for risk taking. 

There are some people who claim that, as 
our living standards climb, Americans are 
losing their willingness to venture. While 
there may be some truth in, this, a more basic 
reason is that investors and potential in- 
vestors are being deprived of a gain com- 
mensurate with their risks. Reverse this 
trend, increase the potential reward, and 
venture money in adequate volume will be 
forthcoming. 

Consider for a moment the problem of the 
average shareowner or the man considering 
his first investment. He must estimate his 
risk—and shrinking profits are in themselves 
measurable. But how does he cope with 
other factors behind the profit pinch? How 
much dare he risk, for example, on com- 
panies in the transportation and utility flelds 
whose rates are regulated by Government— 
particularly when he sees some regulatory 
bodies rather fearful of profits, and often 
indifferent to the meeds of raising growth 
money. 

‘This problem ought to concern us increas- 
ingly. ‘The New York Stock Exchange, for 
example, lists 1,100 companies whose shares 
have a market value of $200 billion. About 
200 of these companies, whose shares are 
worth about $40 billion, are in regulated 
industries. Their rates are set by Govern- 
ment. To this degree their possible profits, 
although not their losses, are limited. 

In these essential industries the public's 
present and future meeds will have to be 
met. This places an extraordinary responsi- 
bility on reguilatery agencies. Yet, we have 
seen the spectacle, as one editor noted last 
month, of the United States Government, 
widely regarded as a supporter of free enter- 

negligently smothering 
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private capital for them to modernize and to 
expand. The unwelcome alternative willbe 
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Government financing and then ownership— 

a course that in the long view of history has 

yet to prove either healthy or rewarding. 

OTHER NATIONS LACK UNITED STATES CAPITAL RE- 
SOURCES, BUT FEW TREAT CAPITAL WITH SUCH 
INDIFFERENCE; TAK REFORMS NEEDED TO STIM- 
ULATE WILLINGNESS TO SAVE 


A final comment concerns taxes. Tt 4s 
always a bad time to bring the subject wp, 
but in many ways it is long past time. 

Our views on the tax structure have been 
expressed often. They don’t require detailing 
again. But there is one observation I would 
make, prompted by my recent trips to Europe 
and to South America. It is that of ali the 
nations in the free world, none owes ‘more to 
invested capital than the United States does. 
Yet, few countries treat capital as shabbily, 
or with such indifferent contempt, as the 
United States. 

West Germany's record provides a striking 
example of what an enlightened tax policy 
can achieve in stimulating investments and 
spurring economic growth. And even the 
world’s welfare states have afforded venture 
money a place of honor, acknowledging in 
their laws that such capital makes a special 


contribution to economic growth and sta- 


bility. 

You would not think the United States 
could afford to treat capital differently. Yet 
over the years, our tax structure has beer 
built up as_ though its special intent is to 
punish savings and limit productivity. ‘Tax 
laws have encouraged corporations to go 
further into debt, by making it more expen- 
sive to raise equity money than to borrow. 
And then, as if to discourage individual risk- 
taking, we have created such leyies as the 
capital-gains tax and the double tax on divi- 
dends, which are not a spur to growth, but 
an invitation to paralysis. While we tax all 
capital gains on securities, we allow only 
partial credit for capital Josses—a case of the 
Government tossing the coin and saying, 
“heads I win, tails you lose.” Our archaic 
tax structure has been labeled, with great 
accuracy, as “a formula for destruction (that 
will) quietly pull us to pieces.” 

We have reached the point, I believe, where 
if we are really intent on space-age superior- 
ity, and determined to remain a free people 
and not cut our living standards, we will have 
to start with a positive program that un- 
mistakably shows the saver he’s important, 
that his funds are needed, and that his risks 
‘will be rewarded. In these terms, the reduc- 
tions we have urged in the capital-gains tax 
and the double tax on dividends will be steps 
‘in the right direction. And they will serve to 
unlock venture capital in the process. 

These moves, as I have indicated, wowld be 
a start. But they would be only that. The 
recent fable about the Russians who knocked 
at the gates of Heaven serves to put our long- 
range problems into perspective. They were 
told there was some question about their 
admittance. And they replied, “We don't 
want to come in. We just want our ball 
ba Spe 

In summary— 

We have been jolted into the space age. 
We have the job not only of keeping ahead— 
but of retaining our freedoms as well. 

We face demands for capital—for tools 
and equipment—that surpass anything we 
have considered before. ‘This includes a new 
equity capital goal averaging $7 billion a 
year between now and 1965. Acquiring the 
money we need, on a sound basis, is abso- 
lutely essential. 

To achieve our projected growth we must 
turn to the accumulated savings of millions 
of potential investors. But to induce them 
to venture we will have to reward their 


more generously than in the That evening in 1776 they formed 4 


risks—certainly 
zecent past. This will mean 
the simple truth that venture 


capital—like 
jabor and materials—must command a fair are created equal, that they are 


price. 


as 


Finally, our areas of greatest 
opportunity lie in a new 


ernment—one that recognizes in weal 


tion and regulatory matters—that thenegn 
risks enough in investing, whos es 
necessarily. 


pounding them un 


Even_granted all this, I might add, 
not likely to provide anyone with @ 


life in the 20th century. But the age in 
which man has opened up the universe hy 


added another dimension to the 


that dream—bigger, bolder, 
warding than ever before. 


Miss Sharon McClelland and Her Voice. 


of-Democracy Essay 


.dream. And our performance must 
and more ye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, all 
of us from Oregon are extremely provi 
of the great achievement of Miss Sharan 
McClelland, of David Douglas High 
School, of Portland, Oreg. Miss Mele. 


February 19 | 
ae 


approach 


z 


land, who is only 15 years old anda 


sophomore, recently placed among ° 


top 4 winners in the national 


democracy speaking contest held bets 


Washington, D.C. 


I think the full text of Sharon MeGld- 
jland’s prizewinning essay should ap 
pear in the Appendix of the Concrm- 
SIONAL REcorD, because she has capably 
and dramatically distilled the true spirit 
of the four freedoms and of the basic 


tenets of democracy. 


Sharon’s achievement, at the age al 
15, is a real tribute to her, to her parenls 
and to her teachers and classmates at the 
David Douglas High School, in Portland 


I ask unanimous consent to hav | 


Sharon’s essay printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp as reprinted from the Or 
gonian, of Portland, Oreg., of Februaty - 


12, 1958. 


There being no objection, the article 
and essay were ordered to be printed @ 


the Recorp, as follows: 


Four FREEDOMS LIKENED TO FOUR STRINGS OF 


VIOLIN BY PORTLAND VOICE OF 
CONTEST Co-WINNER 


(By Sharon McClelland) 


A single candle burned in the window of 
small. workshop in Cremona, Italy. Insides 


young artist was bent over a 
It wel 


deeply engrossed in his work. 
sunrise when he picked up the 


strument. At last his dream had come fi 
Antonio Stradivari had perfected the 


Nearly a hundred years later 


candle glowed. The room in which it 


was far away in distance, but in pu 


was much the same. The men were 


ang the fulfillment of a dream. 
wished to perfect an instrument: 


“mune wien Veit anh nk Se 


musical notes, but in hope and pro 


scissors and saw, but with pen 
of our democracy when they wrote: 


ot par cameiacnty Sean Sng aaa 


by their Creator with certain 
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rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
+ of happiness.” 
whether I be Caucasian or come from the 
orient, whether I be Negroid or a mixture 
ceive respect and acknowledgement. This 
was given to me and to all Americans 
on that eve, So Many years ago, 
FOUR STRINGS PROVIDED 


Antonio Stradivari put four strings on his 

Our forefathers gave us 4 strings 

they provided us with our 4 basic 

pee 2 oe as this great maestro gave 

each string a tone and each a peg to adjust 

the tone, so, our forefathers also gave each 

of us ways to tune our democracy, ways to 
make her voice sing loud and clear. 

If our churches are empty on Sunday 
morning the right of freedom of religion has 
little meaning. If we don’t worship the God 
we believe in, then we are allowing the peg to 
slip and the note goes flat. 

Another note in the harmony of our democ- 
racy provides us with the right to be secure 
in our homes. We bear not the fear of a 
knock on the door. We know that if the man 
standing there asks for a father or brother, 
he will not be unduly punished or imprison- 
ed. Ina few years the obligation of tuning 
this note will be ours. We will be the jurors. 
Justice will be in our hands. 

Every moment that we are awake, we exer- 
cise the freedom of speech. I can speak 
negatively or affirmatively about a topic and 
cannot be persecuted for voicing my opinions. 
It is only when we abuse this privilege and 
slander our neighbors that the note is out of 
tune, 

TRUTH OPEN TO PEOPLE 


I picked up the newspaper this morning 
and read not what the Government deemed 
suitable for the people, but what the news- 
paper thought I, as an American citizen, 
should know. News about the great advances 
made by Russian scientists was on the front 
page. My Government did not hide it from 
me. 
Yes, we were given 4 strings or 4 
basic freedoms, and just as the utilization of 
every potential variation on the violin makes 
for more beautiful harmony, so, the utiliza- 
tion of every facet of our freedoms makes the 
voice of democracy more harmonious. Past 
generations have made her voice sing loud 
and clear. Now we are its musicians. We 
must make her voice sing strong and vibrant 
throughout the world. We must speak for 
democracy. 





Mrs. J. E. Gibbons, Richland Springs, Tex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
and generous lady, Mrs. J. E. 
Gibbons, of Richland Springs, Tex., re- 
cently donated a new oxygen-air pres- 
ot lock to help save the lives of babies 
San Saba Memorial Hospital. Her 
Wonderful gift to the community was 
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ceives Valuable Piece of Equipment,” 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the REecorpD, 
as follows: 


Loca HOSPITAL RECEIVES VALUABLE PIECE OF 
EQUIPMENT 

A new $1,045 oxygen-air pressure lock has 
been installed in San Saba Memorial Hospi- 
tal as a gift to the doctors from Mrs. J..E. 
Gibbons of Richland Springs. 

While a, patient in the hospital more than 
@ month ago, the benefactress, Mrs. Gibbons, 
was discussing the hospital and its equip- 
ment with her attending physician. When 
she was told of the need for an air lock to 
help save the lives of premature babies, she 
told the doctor that she would like to pro- 
vide the piece of equipment and requested 
that it be ordered immediately. 

The oxygen-air pressure lock, which is 
an infant incubator, was received and in- 
stalled in the local hospital about four weeks 
ago. Mrs. Pearl Long, R. N., supervisor of 
nurses, stated Tuesday that the air lock had 
already been used twice since its installation. 
She said that few hospitals this size have 
this type of equipment and the hospital staff 
and the doctors are very grateful to Mrs. 
Gibbons. The hospital had only one of the 
regular type baby incubators. However, the 
local Lions Club has donated another one, 
which has been ordered but not yet received. 

The widow of the late Ed Gibbons, Mrs. 
Gibbons, with her sister, Mrs. Harriet B. 
Ming, lives on her ranch near Richland 
Springs. She is the daughter of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Brown. 





Sex and Smut on the Newsstands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the out- 
cry from decent citizens against the de- 
graded purveyors of obscenity and por- 
nography is increasing in volume. 

The February 17, 1958, issue of Chris- 
tianity Today, published here in Wash- 
ington, carried the following article by 
Ralph A. Carinon and Glenn D. Everett, 
entitled “Sex and Smut on the News- 
stands”: 

Sex anp SMUT ON THE NEWSSTANDS 
(By Ralph A. Cannon and Glenn D. Everett) ? 

A virulent moral sickness is attacking 
American society. Its obvious symptoms 
may be seen at any newsstand in large cities 
or small. American society. is becoming 
mentally, morally, and emotionally ill with 
an unrestrained sex mania. 

- For 2 years we have been independently— 
and in the last 6 months cooperatively— 





2Ralph A. Cannon is chairman of the re- 
search committee for the Churchmen’s Com- 
mission for Decent Publications. -He holds 
the A. B. degree from Wofford College and 
the B. D. from Yale Divinity School. Since 
1955 he has ministered at St. James Methodist 
Church, Spartanburg, S.C. Glenn D. Everett 
has been a Washington newspaper corre- 
spondent since 1945, the past 7 years as repre- 
sentative of News Service. In 1957 
he received the faith and freedom award in 
American journalism from Religious Heritage 
Foundation. He contributes often to reli- 
gious magazines. 
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studying trends in popular magazines and 
paperbacked books. We have watched, ap- 
palled, as scores of new titles have made 
their appearance in the magazine field, many 
of them violating every standard of decency 
which has hitherto been recognized in the 
publishing field. 

We are convinced that the only reason 
there has not been an indignant outcry from 
our Nation’s religious leaders is that few 
have been advised of the extent to which 
standards have plunged. We ourselves are 
incredulous as we survey from month to 
month some of the cartoons, jokes, and 
stories that appear in the so-called men's 
entertainment magazines. 


CHURCHES ASLEEP 


It is high time that our churches awaken 
to the kind of material being circulated to 
teen-agers and young adults of both sexes, 
sold openly at drug stores and newsstands 
under the guise of sophistication and re- 
spectability. While the guardians of our 
Christian moral standards have been com- 
fortably sleeping, those who seek profits by 
pandering to sensuality and lawlessness have 
been reaping a golden harvest. 

Distasteful and unpleasant as the subject 
of pornography may be, it is one that im- 
peratively calls for the attention of every 
churchman in our Nation who is concerned 
with preserving the sanctity of the Christian 
home as the basic unit of American society. 

The expose magazines like Confidential, 
and its imitators, Whisper, Hush-Hush, and 
Uncensored, enjoy circulations running into 
the millions. Using the language of the 
gutter and the names of celebrities whose 
marital misadventures they exploit, they are 
spreading the cynical philosophy “everybody’s 
doing it,” to millions of impressionable young 
people. 

The so-called men’s entertainment mag- 
azines, led by Playboy, and its imitators Nug- 
get, Dude, Bachelor, Gent, and Modern Man, 
hide behind covers of innocuous, sophisti- 
cated design, while they peddle article after 
article glorifying prostitution, sadism, orgies, 
and sexual perversion. 


The girlie magazines, such as Night and 
Day, Paris Life, Tab, Pin-Up Art, and liter- 
ally scores of others, go farther each issue in 
portraying nudity than has ever been the case 
before. More important, the models are 
posed in a languorous manner calculated to 
be as suggestive as possible. It is difficult to 
stay within the bounds of good taste and 
convey to the decent citizen who rarely pe- 
ruses such periodicals and almost never reads 
the stories, the extent of the depravity to 
which they have sunk. The current February 
issue of Playboy, which can be obtained from 
almost any newsstand, can serve as a typical 
example. The language of the gutter is 
flaunted with a sneer and detailed descrip- 
tions of the most sordid acts of fornication 
are given on almost every page. 


These magazines are known to the high 
school crowd across America, so the mention 
of the likes is not unwise; it is the ministers 
of America who are unaware of them, and 
ministerial meetings and councils that must 
be put on the alert for swift action. 


OPENLY ANTI-CHRISTIAN 


The immorality of such magazines does 
not lie simply in the fact that there is too 
much unadorned flesh and an excessive use 
of indecent language, but rather in the over- 
all attitude toward sex represented by such 
publications. The philosophy of these mag- 
azines is not just amoral. It is openly and 
avowedly anti-Christian. 

Sex is depicted as a merely biological, 
animalistic function in the same category 
as eating and breathing. Women are com- 
pletely depersonalized and are shown merely 
as pliant machines which men utilize for 
brutish pleasure. We have read hundreds 
of stories in these magazines and in not one 
has the heroine ever been depicted as having 
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the slightest moral objection to seduction. 
If the man does not achieve his hustful pur- 
pose, it is only because his technique is not 
right. The typical woman who populates 
these publications is herself a nymph- 
amaniac whose entire existence and nature 
is tied up in one prolonged, unbearable, in- 
satiable desire to perform the sex act. 

Anyone who puts any stock in virtue, 
chastity, fidelity or restraint is ridiculed. 
They are depicted as victims of outmoded 
hypocritical prudery. To have any scruples 
about free erotic indulgence is to be neurot- 
ically repressed. These magazines are ad- 
vocating a pagan, libertine philosophy of 
life directly opposed to the Christian con- 
cept of love and marriage. It has become in 
the last 12 months the most sustained and 
insidious attack on the moral standards of 
this Nation ever witnessed in the ‘history of 
our Republic. 

A certain pattern runs through ‘tthe fiction 
Offered in all these periodicals. One theme 
is to depict religious persons as fanatics and 
hypocrites. One magazine recently pub- 
lished a story about a Southern Baptist 
clergyman who in the process of “‘saving” a 
sister from her frustrations, “redeemed” ther 
by commiting adultery with her. ‘The writer 
of this obscenity and blasphemy took care 
to make his subject a Protestant minister 
and not a Roman Catholic priest, for that 
church would surely have moved in massive 
protest. 

Another theme is the glorification of pres- 
titution. It is depicted not as a degraded, 
back-street crime, but as something that 
smart girls of the upper middle class do. 
Bachelor, a magazine obviously aimed at 
college students in pictures, cartoons, and 
text recently published a story The Girls in 
Dormitory A which told of co-eds who ran a 
house of ill fame on the night their house- 
mother was out. She caught them, as inevi- 
tably she must, but her reaction was to turn 
it into a real “business operation” open 
every night. 

"We also see recurring in cartoons and 
stories the theme of the wife who prostitutes 
herself to her husband's employer so that 
he can obtain a raise or a promotion to 
branch manager. Playboy has even gone so 
far as to make a cartoon jest about incest. 
Nothing is too degraded for these magazines 
to touch, for wnder the libertine standard 
which they espouse, eny restraint on sex 
relationships is puritanical repression from 
which modern man should be liberated. 


CONTEMPT FOR RELIGION 


The attitude of contempt in which these 
publications hold religion is illustrated by 
attacks on Evangelist Billy Graham in the 
January issue of Rave and the March issue 
of Foto-Rama, both now on newsstands. 


Rave depicts Graham on its cover as a 
huckster offering a hot breakfast cereal 
labeled “Instant Salvation.” ‘The stery, en- 
titled “‘How To Sell God” bears the subtitle 
“Billy Graham, the Hotshot of the Hucksters, 
Is Delivering a Packaged Heaven to All who 
Heed the Call.” The article accordingly de- 
clares, “Something new has been added to 
the fiery-eyed procession of doom mer- 
chants.” After paying respects to Jeremigh 
as scary looking, Savanarola as scrawny and 
scowling, and Billy Sunday as a baggy- 
kneed soio artist, the writer bitingly ridicules 
Graham's neat appearance end smooth ser- 
mon delivery. 

A photograph of Graham talking to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower carries the caption “Billy 
and Ike: Amybody Who Doesn't Like What 
He Gives Them Can Go To Hell.” Rave, 
which in some respects appears to be an aptly 
named magazine, summarizes its opinion of 
Graham's ministry as “roati-show Christi- 
enity—superiiciel, sentimentalized, sold ‘by 
the best Puller Brush man ‘tn ‘North Carolina 
* * * a product thet will ch-so-easily mike 
you five shades whiter.” 


FPoto-Rama, by. contrast, treats "Graham 
with a mocking reverence. It seems engaged 
simply in exploiting Graham's name for the 
sake of a superficial respectability, perhaps 
im order to inctinde at least one article which 
counsel can quote if the publication ‘is prose- 
cuted for obscenity. ‘The cover of Foto-Rama 
carries a large caption: “Im Sex: Does Prac- 
tice Make Good Lovers?” Underneath ap- 
pears the headline “What Billy Graham 
Thinks of Girls.” The first article, of course, 
is one advocating more liberal sex education 

schools 


in , 

In the article on Graham, the “magazine 
gives passing notice to the evangelist'’s em- 
Phasis on the Christian home as the founda- 
tion of American society, then spends most 
ef the space discussing the business side 
of his crusades. The article concludes a 
largely critical and cynical account of his 
work with the pious observation: “Foto- 
Rama salutes Billy Graham for the splendid 
work he is doing in bringing religion into 
American lives.” 

Foto-Rama then gets on with what it ob- 
viously conceives to be its business—to bring 
into American lives such articles as How the 
Strippers Took Paree; a near-nude photo se- 
quence etitled “‘S is for Sizzle”; and an exposé 
type article Why Do Men Throw Stag Par- 
ties? subtitled “There Were 30 Men Standing 
When the Naked Corinne Went ‘Through the 
Motions.” ‘These stories, together with the 
inevitable article appealing to sadism, a sor- 
did, depraved tale of alleged cannibalism dur- 
ing World War II entitled “I Ate My Buddy,” 
would seem to constitute the real mission of 
Pote-Rama in American life. We might add, 
in passing, that a disturbing number of arti- 
cles appealing to sadism appear in recent is- 
sues of the sex magazines. Sadism is the 
most vicious of all sex perversions, since it 
leads to horrible sex crimes and is a factor 
in the breakup of many marriages. Yet 
these magazines, in their lust for the dollar, 
do not hesitate to pander even to this base 
instinct of depraved men. 

We must voice a most urgent call to our 
Protestant churches to join in a vigorous 
campaign to reestablish common standards 
of decency in publishing. 

The United States Supreme Court in the 
case @f Roth v. U. §. last June gave 
us @ workable legal definition of obscenity. 
Tt is, to quote the Court, “The presentation 
of sex in a manner appealing to the prurient 
imterest.” The Court added the caution that 
it must be judged im the light of “contem- 
perary community standards.” 

The Court made it clear that obscenity has 
no standing under freedom of the press. The 
way is open, therefore, for use of the courts 
to prosecute those newsstand dealers, and 
those wholesale distributors, who bring sex 
magazines into a community if they fail to 
heed appeals for a vohuntary cleanup. 

CHURCHMEN'S COMMISSION ; 

An organization to coordinate Protestant 
efforts in this field has recently been estab- 
lished known as the Churchmen’s Commis- 
sion for Decent Publications. Membership is 
open to any Protestant layman or minister 
concerned with this problem. Its member- 
ship includes a more broadly representative 
group of Protestantism than any group ever 
brought together. Inman Douglass, of the 
Committee on Publication of the Christian 
Science Church is the commission’s first 
presidént; Frederick E. Reissig, of the Coun- 
cil of Churches, National Capital Area, vice 


Protestant ‘imactivity in-this field, however, 
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Catholic groups. Inevitably, their 


as the movie Martin Lntther being 
also because it would disturb the 
order. 

Censorship, tn the sense of establig 
a board of public censors whose ap 
must be obtained before a book or m 
may be published or a movie 


clearly repugnant to the American oat Men 


and to the United States ‘Hon 
self. “The Churchmen’s Commission, nere. 
fore, favors efforts to obtain v : 


question of obscenity in the light of: 


_ vailing community standards should ‘De te. 


cided by local judges and juries. 

‘We have laws against dope peddlers anj 
against those who would promote the pmr. 
tice of prostitution. ‘We similarly have} 


" against those who would subvert the bask 


foundations of society by assailing its 
standards. All that is needed is for 
laws to be enforced in light of the Suprem 
Court’s workable and intelligent 

of obscenity. Public opinion must & 
mobilized to do the job. Most of these map. 
vines do not have a leg on which to stani 
if they are brought into court. 

We frankly appeal to churchmen mi 
churchwomen of every persuasion, conser. 
vative or liberal, to join hands in comma 
defense of the morals of our society, & 
assault has ‘been mounted against 
thing Jesus Christ, Pawl, and the 
taught concerning love, marriage and i 
family. If our churches fail to answer & 
they will rue the day that their 
and inaction gave a victory, by default,» 
the advocates of paganism. 


(Address of the Churchman's Commission 


on Decent Publications is suite 100, Westem 
Union Building, 1405 G Street NW., Wai 
ington 5,D.©. The research and action? 
ports which it publishes will be of great hep 
im organizing local drives to clean up new 
stands and to keep them clean—EZpme) 


* 


Carlos P. Garcia, President of te 
Philippines 


EXTEN SION OF OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF ‘TEXAS ss 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 — 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, it & 


importance of the Philippines in 1 ’ 
affairs, I believe that the position 
policy of the new 
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fourth President of the Philippine 4 
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1958 
has a f -reaching significance. It shows 
that the late lamented Ramon Magsaysay’s 


policies will be continued with increased 
vigor. For Garcia is a seasoned, experienced 
gaministrator and he will undertake his 
duties with a solid background of knowledge 
of the complicated governmental machine. 
He is not an improvised leader who was cata- 
pulted to the presidency by mass hysteria 
or popular idolatry. He rose from the bottom 
up, rung by rung, and he will tackle the 

that will confront him not merely 
as man of action but as a cautious and 
prudent head of state. 

When he was announced in his inaugural 

that he will foster closer friendship 
with the United States, he said it as a true 
and tried friend of the American people. He 
js not one of those who in the dark days of 
the Japanese occupation turned his back on 
the United States and collaborated with the 
enemy thinking that America would be van- 

and that to serve the invader was 
really helping the conqueror. And there 
were those in the Philippines at the time 
who really believed the Axis would destroy 
the Allies and that Japan was destined to 
rule the Asian world, 

Garcia stubbornly refused to collaborate 
with the enemy. He disdainfully turned 
down all offers of lucrative posts in Manila 
and he preferred to risk his life and that 
of his family, living in the mountain of 
Bohol with the guerrillas, rather than en- 
joy the comforts of the puppet bureaucracy 
that was ignobly serving the Japanese. If 
Japan would have won the war, Garcia 
would have faced an execution squad while 
the collaborators would have been rewarded 
with their 30 pieces of silver and would now 
be proudly wearing the decorations awarded 
them for their services as puppets. 

The Filipino people have shown a political 
maturity in the last election that is a 
tribute to their emergence as one of the 
free nations of the world. They elected 
‘President Garcia on the basis of his record 
of loyalty to the democratic ideals of the 
United States, of unquestioned competence 
a5 an administrator, of his sterling honesty 
and unimpeachable moral character. With 
him, they elected men of his party. to the 
House and Senate, giving him control of 
the legislative branch so that he can carry 
out his program of government without the 
internecine strife that usually goes when 
the legislative is at odds with the executive 
0n purely partisan lines. 

That a Vice President of the opposition 
party was elected with an overwhelming ma- 
jority is also a tribute to the good sense of 
the Philippine electorate. Diosdado Maca- 
pagal is @ conscientious, hard-working and 
morally impeccable leader. There is not the 
slightest breath of- scandal regarding his 
Private life. His integrity is beyond ques- 
tion, His ability he showed as an opposition 

who fought the majority party with- 
out vituperation, with braggadoccio, with 
dignity, nobility and restraint. His record 
in the — — before he became a 
ld up as an example for 

his successors to entubiea: - 

The Philippines, as all the countries just 
from colonialism to nationhood, 
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be no fear about the country’s 
h an experienced leader at the 
Philippine ship of state will con- 
sail on an even keel. We are con- 
that President Garcia will steer the 
to the haven of security and 
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Pexounar ApprEss or His EXCELLENCY CARLOS 

— PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 

cise J satel countrymen, in the sober exer- 
your constitutional prerogative as a 
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free people, you have elected me President 
of the Philippines. With humility and deep 
gratitude, I accept your mandate, and God 
helping, I shall not fail you. 

With my oath of office goes my solemn 
pledge of dedicated service to the nation. 
Invoking the guidance of divine providence 
and the memory of my illustrious prede- 
cessors,, I take upon myself the tremendous 
responsibilities of national leadership with 
the courage and fervor inspired by the warm 
national unity in dedication and devotion to 
country. But I must confess in all candor 
that the best and the utmost I can give in 
the service of the people will avail us little 
unless I receive the understanding, faith, and 
support of my countrymen. In every mo- 
mentous time of our history our people have 
given their full measure of support to our 
leaders. As I assume national leadership in 
answer to your summons I pray for one gift— 
the heart of the Filipino people. In return 
I give you mine. 

In the spirit, therefore, of that covenant 
of the hearts between the people and their 
chosen leader, I face the future aglow with 
hope and confidence. Together we will meet 
our common problems and difficulties. With 
the singleress of purpose together we will 
overcome them. : 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Self-sufficiency in food 

As a people we prize highly the moral and 
spiritual values of life. But the realities 
of the moment have made us more preoccu- 
pied with economic problems chiefly con- 
cerning the material values of national life. 

It is a strange paradox that while the 
basic articles in our fundamental economy 
are rice and fish, we are not self-sufficient 
in both from time immemorial. We have 
gone into extensive plans and schemes in 
industrialization, foreign trade, foreign ex- 
change and similar matters, but we have 
not given sufficient thought or incentives, 
nor have we done enough to provide for 
the fundamental need of national life—food- 
stuff. In the midst of abundant natural 
resources for rice culture and fish*produc- 
tion, we still have to import from abroad 
a substantial part of the supply to meet 
these absolute and irreducible necessities 
of life. Thus, in case of a blockade as dra- 
matically shown in the last world war, this 
can be a serious weakness in our national 
defense. What happened in the last world 
war with tragic consequences to our army 
and our people should spur us to the high 
resolve never again to negiect this essential 
side of our economy. 

It is, therefore, imperative that we lose no 
time and spare no effort in reorienting our 
national economic policies toward doing first 
things first. We must first produce here, 
by and for ourselves, enough to provide for 
the fundamental needs of life—food, shelter, 
and clothing. The country now has the na- 
tural resources, the means, and the modern 
know-how to doit. We only lack the will to 
do it. Let us summon then from the spir- 
itual reservoir of the Nation the collective 
will and determination to make our country 
self-sufficient in foodstuffs, shelter, and 
clothing. Our freedom must be nourished 
from the wealth of our own soil and by the 
labor of our own manhood. This is the key 
policy of this administration in the field of 
economics. ‘To this I give my heart and hand. 


~ International reserves 


There has developed of late some appre- 
hension arising out of the austerity measures 
adopted by the administration to arrest 
further deterioration of our international 
reserves. I hasien to tell the Nation that 
while the present financial situation calls for 
sober and realistic reappraisal of our policies 
and actions, there is no real cause for alarm. 
There has been no dissipation of our dollar 
reserves. But in our overeagerness and en- 
thusiasm to push forward our industrializa- 
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tion program, we transgressed the eternal 
laws of measure and proportion. As a retri- 
bution reality now constrains us to restore 
the correct proportion between dollar reserves 
and industrialization and also between these 
reserves and bond issues and other forms of 
public borrowing. To achieve this end, it 
behooves us to submit temporarily to meas- 
ures of austerity, self-discipline and self- 
denial. We have to sacrifice for the larger 
good of the greatest.number. Nonetheless, 
we must continue our industrialization pro- 
gram with daring and courage. Let us not 
forget however, that discretion is still the 
better part of valor. Our mistakes should 
not make us weaker in spirit. Rather recog- 
nition of these should inspire us to strength- 
en our dedication and with the proper recti- 
fications made, we shall carry on-stronger in 
faith and confidence, and with clearer vision. 


Agro-industrial economy 


In the light of our experience it has been 
dramatically pointed out that a well-bal- 
anced agro-industrial economy is the best for 
the country. Rice is still the center of grav- 
ity of our agricultural economy as steel is of 
industrial economy. On these two basic fac- 
tors, we build our agro-industrial economy. 
We have to step up the tempo of establishing 
the agricultural industries to utilize with the 
least delay the abundant natural resources 
which a bountiful Divine Providence has 
endowed us. We have the land, the climate, 
and other favorable natural conditions to 
produce ramie, cotton, and other fibers to 
feed our textile industries with raw mate- 
rials. We have the land and natural condi- 
tions to produce raw rubber to provide steady 
supply of raw materials to our rubber and 
tire industries that minister to a nation on 
wheels. We have abundant flora and fauna 
for supplying the materials of drug and 
chemical industries. 


And now what resources have we for our 
industrial economy? We have some of the 
world’s biggest iron deposits and abundant 
coal and manganese to provide the raw mate- 
rials for the basic steel industry rightly 
called the mother of 101 other industries. 
To complement this, it is definitely known 
that the bosom of our earth contains unlim- 
ited mineral-oil deposits to turn the wheels - 
of industry and the propellers of prosperity. 
We have the natural hydroelectric resources 
which can be harnessed as a number of them 
already are, to supply cheap industrial power. 
The power-harnessing program will be kept 
up with increasing momentum to realize our 
desire for rural electrification. 

With all these elements at our command, 
and with our youth rapidly acquiring the 
needed industrial technology and with the 
increasing demand for machineries and other 
steel products for our industrialization, it 
has become imperative for us to build soon- 
est the steel industry. Out of the womb of 
steel industry. we hope to generate here the 
machineries for the entire Philippine agro- 
industrial structure. Out of steel we will 
create the sinews of the nation. 

Mining industry 

But fellow countrymen, iron is only one of 
our principal mineral resources. We have 
practically all minerals used by present 
civilization, ferrous, nonferrous, and mineral 
oils. The mining industry, therefore, has 
the potentiality of becoming the premier 
doliar-earning industry of the Philippines. 
This administration commits itself to giving 
all possible incentives and support to private 
enterprises which may invest and work to 
make mining the biggest of industries. The 
broader motivating spirit of modern Filipino 
industrialists is no longer money profit first, 
but rather the joy of creativeness and the 

exultation of the soul derived from the con- 
sciousness of having contributed to human 
happiness. May this spirit forever grow. 
This administration is fully aware of the 
difficulties in financing our ambitious indus- 
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trialization program. We have realized that 
our dollar reserves can no longer continue 
with the double role of providing for the 
normal requirements of our foreign trade 
and the tremendous financing of our indus- 
trial and economic development. The time 
has come to provide separate development 
funds to attend exclusively to the economic 
development and release our international 
reserves of this burden. I am fully con- 
vinced that we can generate development 
funds from sources other than taxes and the 
proceeds of our present exports. Develop- 
ment loans can be liquidated by the same 
industries they are intended to sustain. 

An essential aspect of the program I have 
outlined if we are to achieve optimum re- 
sults is the role of scientific and industrial 
research. No industry of any importance in 
the world today can afford to exist without 
it. This is our serious deficiency that we 
must immediately correct through collabora- 
tion of government and private enterprise. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


My predecessor, the late President Magsay- 
say, opened not only the halls but the very 
heart of Malacafiang to the people. To the 
common man, especially the needy, the for- 
saken, and the victims of injustice, Mala- 
cafiang symbolizes hope, faith, and justice. 
Under my administration, Malacafiang will 
remain such a symbol. This government will 
carry on dispensing social justice and pro- 
tecting human rights. I expect every de- 
partment to share in the great task of forti- 
fying the faith of our people in their govern- 
ment by bringing the government closer to 
the people in terms of service and love. 


Social amelioration 


This administration will continue the vig- 
orous prosecution of the secial amelioration 
program. We give a higher premium to this 
social service program to demonstrate to our 
masses that in freedom and by democratic 
processes we can achieve peace, prosperity, 
and happiness. The Social Security Act, for 
instance, which gives to nongovernment wage 
earners insurance protection against sick- 
ness, disability, old age, death, and unem- 
ployment, will be fully implemented. More- 
over, a large portion of the funds which this 
act will generate will be channeled to selected 
sound investments to promote the general 
well-being thus making the people investors 
and participants in the country’s economic 
destiny. The individual economic security 
assured to the beneficiaries of this act will 
buttress the collective economic security of 
the Nation. The social security system is 
protection to labor and provision to capital. 

The government will continue its low-cost 
housing projects and its land redistribution 
and resettlement program. We shall exert 
greater efforts so that more of our poor will 
eventually acquire homes and lands that 
they can call their very own. Home-and- 
land-owning citizens possess not only a 
sense of stability and contentment but also 
that practical patriotism to live for, and if 
necessary die for, home and country. For 
upon the face of the patriot must have 
shone first the firelight of home. 

We have a high stake in the health, 
strength, and vitality of our people. So we 
shall pursue our health-development activi- 
ties especially in the barrios and other rural 
areas. Only a vigorous, healthy, educated, 
and aspiring people can build a strong and 
enduring Republic. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I once more reaffirm the determination 
of this administration to preserve and en- 
hance our historic relations of friendship 
with the United States based on equality, 
mutuality of interests, and community of 
ideals. Tested in the crucible of war no 
less than in the sacrifices for peace, our 
pee with the noble American people 

will long live vibrant in the hearts of our 
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two peoples rather than in the pages of our 
treaties. Of course, it would be naivete to 
assume that no differences will ever exist 
between the two peoples. Differences do 
exist now and others may arise in the future. 
But in a spirit of fellowship and mutual un- 
derstanding there can be none that cannot 
be adjusted on the basis of justice and 
equality to the satisfaction of each other's 
interests. 

In the face of grave threats to world peace 
and security, it is our solemn duty to strive 
with other free countries for strengthening 
the United Nations and make it a more ef- 
fective instrumentality for peace. We have 
entered into a number of agreements with 
America, including a mutual-defense treaty, 
and have associated with other freedom- 
loving states in the SEATO in an effort to 
meet those threats on regional level. We 
know that the United States, as 
leader of the free world, is resolved with all 
her might and resources to maintain peace 
and freedom and democracy. The Philip- 
pines will discharge her humble share in the 
indivisible responsibility of preserving world 
peace and freedom. I hope that our Western 
allies in the SEATO will see eye to eye with 
us on the need for strengthening further the 
fabric of this regional defense organization 
and the capability of their Asian allies to 
meet subversion or open aggression. 

We will preserve our friendship with Spain 
and the Latin-American Republics with 
whom we are tied by indissoluble cultural, 
spiritual, and historical bonds. To our 
Asian friends we reiterate the good-neighbor 
policy which we wish would prove mutually 
fruitful and beneficial. 

National defense 


In this nuclear age, we must realistically 
admit that the defense of small countries 
like ours to be effective at all must be linked 
with the common defense of the free world. 
Nevertheless, the primary responsibility for 
the defense and security of our country and 
territorial integrity is still ours. It behooves 
us therefore to bring up to modern standards, 
within the limits of our resources and, we 
hope, with the assistance of our friends and 
allies, the major services of our defense or- 
ganization. Only those can remain free who 
are worthy of it. Freedom must be con- 
stantly deserved. Our heroic heritage con- 
secrated by the blood and sacrifices of our 
heroes and martyrs assures me that the pro- 
gram for the modernization of our defense 
will receive your warmest support. On this 
momentous day let me pay warm tribute to 
the Filipino soldier whose bravery and patri- 
otism established firmly the Philippine Re- 
public upon the rock of national unity and 
liberty. ° 

Peace diplomacy 

But deeper and more enduring than our 
preparations for defense is our hope and 
d e for world peace—a just, honorable 
and lasting peace. The Philippines stands 
squarely behind every sincere plea and 
effort for a stop to the armaments race that 
is leading the nations of the world to ma- 


@ relentless contest in the development of 
increasingly more de nuclear weap- 
ons is a danger-fraught situation only one 
spark away from a cataclysmic explosion 
leading inevitably to one end—the total 
destruction of civilization. This administra- 


total 

ment of all nations and ultimately toward 
the removal of all causes of war by channel- 
ing the tremendous resources now spent for 
destructive purposes to fighting misery, 
poverty, disease, and criminality the world 
over and bring about the climate and moral 
regeneration for world peace. 





MORAL AND SPIRITUAL STRENGTHENING ~— 


The education of the youth, being essential 
to the progress of the nation and to the 
on of the freedom we have w 
will receive increasing attention from this 
administration. I believe in preparing the 
youth of the land intellectually and 
for the responsibilities and leadership 
have to assume later in life. Since our eco. 
nomic development is the center of our 
common effort at this juncture of our na. 
tional life, the education of our youth should 
henceforth lay emphasis on science, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural technology. 

But with all our 
national well-being, we cannot afford to 
neglect the moral and spiritual aspects of 
our national life. Together with the in. 
creasing material abundance, we need to 
strengthen our moral fiber. Our spiritual 
virtues must be constantly fortified. A 
nation does not live by bread alone, and no 
profit is gained in strengthening its econ- 
omy if in doing so it loses its soul. The 
ruins of once mighty empires now buried 
under the dust of oblivion constantly re- 
mind us that material progress, unless based 
on a foundation of morality, eventually de- 
stroys itself. It is my firm conviction that 
the character of the Nation anchored on the 
Rock of Ages is still our best answer to the 
challenge of communistic ideology. 

In this connection, I serve notice that the 
war against graft and corruption will con- 
tinue with unabated zeal without fear or 


favor. Dishonesty and inefficiency in public 


service will be dealt with firmly but justly. 
By the same token honesty and efficiency 
should be rewarded generously. In dealing 
with these things I intend to use preventive 
measures to minimize, not abolish, punitive 
measures. 

These are what I envision for our country 
during the next 4 years. For their realiza- 
tion, I invoke once again the united co- 
operation and support of the Filipino peo- 
ple. Again, I reverentiy invoke the aid of 
Divine Creator, infinite fountain of all 
blessings that we may have unity where 
we have been divided, that we may have 
faith and courage where we have faltered 
and weakened, that we may be given light 
and vision where we have walked in dark- 
ness, that we may have love where we have 
been selfish, and that we may achieve last- 
ing peace, prosperity, and happiness for our 
people. 





An Invitation To Participation in Lenten 
Services at Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation on Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A, WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, ect ee 13, oa 


Mr. WOLVERTON. 
am in receipt of the settee ete 
Rev. Lawrence D. Folkemer, pastor 
the Lutheran Church of the Reforma- 
tion, located on Capitol Hill at 212 East 





12:05 to 12:30 p. m., and as many of 
other noonday Lenten services as 
convenient. 

The letter of invitation from oe 
Folkemer reads as follows: 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office, Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WoLvERTON: In times like these, 
men discover that they need a power greater 
than human to meet the trying circum- 
stances of our day. The human spirit needs 
Divine power and wisdom to bear the burdens 
of mankind and to solve the difficult prob- 
lems which assail us. It is important to 
be able, therefore, to turn aside for a few 
moments each day to worship God and re- 

the spirit. 

For many years now on Capitol Hill, noon- 
day community Lenten services have been 
conducted at the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, 212 East Capitol Street. These services 
have been a source of inspiration for thou- 
sands of men and women who have desired 
during Lent a short period for meditation, 


- prayer and rest. The holy season of Lent 


through the centuries has offered the Chris- 
tians an opportunity to deepen their spirit- 
ual life and to face the daily tasks with re- 
newed strength and devotion. 

These noonday services are interdenomina- 
tional in nature. Guest clergymen of all 
denominations are invited to speak. Here 
members of all churches meet to worship 
their common Lord. 

It is our hope that Members of Congress 

will be able to attend the first service on Ash 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958, from 12:05 
to 12:30. It is the first day of the sacred 
Lenten season. Special prayers will be of- 
fered in behalf of our President and Members 
of Congress. 
Services will be held each day, Monday 
through Friday, at the same hour. May we 
respectfully and sincerely invite all the 
Members of Congress, together with their 
staff to these community Lenten services. 

Beginning February 21 and continuing 
each Friday from 12:30 to 1:30 Christian lay- 
men of all denominations employed on Capi- 
tol Hill are invited to the Churchmen’s 
Luncheon Club in the Fellowship Room of 
Reformation Church. The guest preacher of 
the day will speak briefly and informally on 
matters of current interest to churchmen. 
Reservations mey be made simply by calling 
the Church Office, LI 3-5455. 

' Sincerely yours, 

LAWRENCE D. FoLKEMER, 
Pastor, Church of the Reformation. 


Mr. Speaker, the following is a list of 
the speakers who will address, the Lenten 
oe and the days on which they will 

80: 
THE SCHEDULE OF SPEAKERS 

Ash Wednesday, February 19, 1958: Dr. 
lawrence D. Folkemer, Reformation, Holy 
Communion following service. 

Thursday, February 20: Dr. Carl Simon, 
Keller Memorial Lutheran. 

Friday, February 21, World Day of Prayer: 
Mrs. J. Warren Hastings, National City 


Monday, February 24: Dr. J. Lewis Hutton, 
Capitol Hill Presbyterian. 
y and Wednesday, February 25-26: 
Dr. Edward H. Pruden, First Baptist. 
Thursday and Friday, February 27-28: 
James M. Duncan, Ascension and St. 
ines, March 8: Rev. He 
7, -8: v. Li ’ 
St. Paul’s Lutheran. irre 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 4-5: Dr. 
Frederick . Federation of Churches. 
Thursday and Friday, March 6-7; Dr. Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, National Presbyterian. 
oy. March 10: Rev. William Baxter, 
Mark's Episcopal. f 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 11-12: 
Rev. Russell C. Stroup, Georgetown Presby- 


Thursday and Friday, March 13-14: Dr. 
wor Docherty, New York Avenue Pres- 
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Monday, March 17: Dr. Walter B. Freed, 
Luther Place Memorial Lutheran. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, March 18-19: Dr. 
Alfred W. Hurst, Cleveland Park Congrega- 
tional. 

Thursday and Friday, March 20-21: Canon 
Luther D. Miller, Washington Cathedral. 

Monday through Friday, March 24-28; Dr. 
Clarence W. Cranford, Calvary Baptist. 

Monday, March 31: Rev. John F. Mc- 
Clelland, Christ Congregational. . 

* Tuesday and Wednesday, April 1-2: Dr. 
Albert P. Shirkey, Mt. Vernon Place Metho- 
dist. 

Thursday, April 3, Holy Communion: Dr. 
Lawrence D. Folkemer. 

Friday, April 4, Good Friday Service, 12 
to 3 p. m.: Guest preachers. 





Pensions Important Here 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
in my Fifth Congressional District of 
Florida, the wonderful small city of St. 
Cloud which for many years has thrown 
open its doors to the veterans of our 
wars, to come live in peace and enjoy 
our climate. As a result St. Cloud’s vet- 
eran population has grown large. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, these people are disturbed, 
and rightly so, at reports that the Re- 
publican administration wants to reduce 
their benefits. We of the Congress can- 
not let this happen even if the President 
makes such a request. We must protect 
our veterans who fought our wars for 
us, and who have suffered in the recent 
era of high living costs. In connection 
with their plight, the St. Cloud News 
has published an excellent editorial 
which I believe will be of interest to 
every Member of Congress. The edi- 
torial follows: 


PENSIONS IMPORTANT HERE 


St. Cloud probably has as large a percent- 
age of war veterans as any community of 
comparable size in the United States. It has 
been a tradition of this city’s growth ever 
since the Civil War to welcome veterans. 
Today there are active descendants of Civil 
War veterans as well as an organization of 
Spanish war participants and their auxiliar- 
ies living here, which together with the nu- 
merous groups from World Wars I and II 
make up a body of former ex-warriors or their 
widows which comprises a large segment of 
the local population. 

Many of these veterans and dependent 
relatives are receiving pensions that total a 
considerable sum which is being spent here 
and is an important factor in the economy 
of the area. The spending power of pension 
payments in a city like St. Cloud is equal to 
the payroll of a good-sized industry. 

Thus, the entire subject of war pensions 
and compensation is of vital concern. to the 
entire community and not alone to the men 
and women who receive them. So the possi- 
bility that Congress will be asked to recon- 
sider the entire subject becomes of com- 
munity concern. 

While there have been no official state- 
ments that the veterans’ program would be 
@ major target in the effort to reduce non- 
military expenditures to provide added funds 
for the missile program, those close to the 
administration indicate a concerted effort 
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will be made to trim existing benefits and 
forestall passage of any additional bene-~- 
ficial legislation. 

Some observers hold, however, that Con- 
gress will not risk alienating the powerful 
veteran vote in an election year. 

One of the subjects that will get consid- 
erable attention is the proposed merging of 
social security payments with veteran pen- 
sions to possibly eliminate one or the other 
to present recipients of both. This would 
seem to be taking an unfair advantage be- 
cause both were earned separately and have 
no valid relationship. The Bradley Commis- 
sion report goes a step further and advocates 
the abolition of all veterans pensions, claim- 
ing that with the present public social bene- 
fits the veteran has lost his preferred status 
class, disregarding entirely the fact that this 
class distinction was forced upon him by 
the Government itself when he was given a 
uniform and placed in jeopardy. 

To many recipients of the none-too-liberal 
benefits paid for disabilities incurred in war 
service, the loss of even a fraction of this 
bounty would be a hardship and it would 
seem to be unnecessary discrimination in 
view of the lavish distribution of American 
money abroad. 





Legislation To Encourage Basic Scientific 
Research Activity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, my distinguished colleague on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srmp- 
son], and I have today joined in co- 
sponsoring legislation to encourage basic 
scientific research activity in the United 
States. In joining together in the spon- 
sorship of this legislation we have issued 
@ press release briefly describing the bill 
and setting forth its essential purpose. I 
will include at this point as a part of my 
remarks a copy of that press release: 

The Honorable RicHarp M. SIMPSON, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania, and the Honor- 
able THomas B. Curtis, Republican, of Mis- 
souri, members of the taxwriting House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, today announced 
the joint sponsorship and introduction of 
identical bills to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to encourage basic research activ- 
ity in the United States and thereby enhance 
scientific knowledge. 

The bill would provide a tax concession 
with respect to contributions to universities 
and nonprofit organizations for basic research 
in science as well as a tax concession to in- 
dustries for basic research in science. The 
tax concession in the case of contributions to 
universities and nonprofit organizations 
would take the form of a credit against tax 
to the extent of 90 percent of the contribu- 
tions made with a further limitation that 
the credit shall not exceed 5 percent of the 
tax. In the case of basic research activity 
by industry the credit would be limited to 
75 percent of the expenditures with a further 
limitation that the credit shall not exceed 
3 percent of the tax. 

It will be recalled that the report to the 
President on basic research by the National 
Science Foundation, dated October 15, 1957, 
indicated that the Nation’s basic research ef- 
fort must be substantially increased. The 
cosponsors of this legislation indicated that 
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the proposed amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code would give effect to the recom- 
mendation made by the National Science 
Foundation by providing increased financial 
resources for basic science research on the 
part of universities and other nonprofit or- 
ganizations as well as providing a positive 
encouragement to similar efforts on the part 
of industry. 

Expressing the view that encouragement of 
basic research by inducing contributions to 
organizations covered under the bill and by 
encouraging industrial expenditures for such 
purposes is preferable to a system of Gov- 
ernmental grants, the cosponsors stated that 
under the provisions of the bill interference 
in the research programs by the Federal 
Government would be kept to a minimum. 
In the case of contributions to universities 
and nonprofit institutions there will be no 
interference in that under the bill a determi- 
nation of what constitutes basic research in 
science would be left to the conducting insti- 
tution. In the case of expenditures by in- 
dustry the bill*would provide for the estab- 
lishment of a certifying authority consisting 
of a board of eminent scientists appointed by 
the President on the recommendation of the 
National Science Foundation. Thus, there 
will be preserved in the Federal participation 
in the program the point of view of the ac- 
tive scientific researcher rather than the 
point of view of an administrator of a Gov- 
ernment agency. 

The cosponsors of the legislation stated 
their conviction that favorable action on this 
Tégislation designed to enhance basic scien- 
tific research in the United States would do 
much to assure the maintenance of our coun- 
try’s scientific and industrial world preemin- 
ence in the interest of fostering the improve- 
ment of humanity and the cause of peace. 





Abraham Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from The Tablet, Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
February 8, 1958: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The celebration of the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln next week should bring renewed 
inspiration to ail Americans to hold fast to 
the basic concept of our republic and its 
mission to the world under Divine Provi- 
dence. To Lincoln the United States was a 
beacon light of freedom set to shine in the 
darkness of surrounding tyranny. Under 
God, the mission of our Nation was to prove 
to the world that a people whose government 
was founded in sound principle and who 
lived by moral principle could and would 
survive. 

Lincoln met the challenges of his time 
with fearless adherence to the principles of 
government written into our Constitution by 
the Founding Fathers. He was a man of in- 
tegrity. He was a patriot. In him there was 
no compromise with moral principle. In 
him was @ selfless determination to keep 
these United States the strong, united Re- 
public it was intended to be. He saw clearly 
that only such a strong, united Nation “con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal” could 
uphold the cause of the dignity of men as 
the sons of God. If the United States were 
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to fail in its mission to the world, mankind 
would slowly sink back into barbarism. : 

Lincoln was not concerned with solving 
all the problems of the world. He was con- 
cerned with the solution of our own internal 
problems not only for our own good but that 
the world might be able to find in our way 
of life inspiration and example that would 
help in the solution of the problems of the 
world. 

In this day and age of materialism and 
pragmatism the figure of Abraham Lincoln 
stands out as a challenge to all Americans 
to recall the significance of our precious 
heritage and our mission, under God, to 
prove to the world the essential importance 
of spiritual values. May the remembrance of 
this great American's birthday renew in all 
of us and especially in our youth the spirit 
of high idealism, moral integrity and genuine 
patriotism which is both our heritage and 
our contribution to this troubled world in 
which we live. 





Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1959 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10746) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not know very 
many people back in 1929 who did not 
pay income tax. I know I did, and I felt 
it just as much then as I feel it today. 
I am paying income tax today, and so 
are the rest of you. 

We are up against a situation in this 
country where we need to save every 
dollar that can be saved on items where 
the need is to keep the wheels of Gov- 
ernment turning. I do not know of very 
many Government agencies where there 
is not enough of a surplus of personnel 
on the rolls that they could not stand a 
cut as deep as 10 percent in their per- 
sonnel picture. 

I would like to see the amendment 
adopted. It is so drawn as to permit 
the hiring of 1 substitute in place of 
every 4 who go out. It will be impos- 
sible to cripple any organization very 
seriously because there is a limitation 
below which they do not have to go. 


I do not believe we would save over $10 
million or $15 million by this amendment 
in this particular item because there 
would not be enough concentrated with- 
drawals from the service during the 
year so that we would get more than two- 
thirds of what we could if we could save 
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marking up the bill, the only way you 
can save money on the bill is by some 
such method as this rider which applies 
to every section of the bill. ; 

I do not believe anybody will be harm. 
ed. It will be a painless operation, be. 
cause it applies only to the filling of 
vacancies where people have left as q_ 
result of death, resignation, or retiye. 
ment. There are enough who will fe 
separated from the service on account of 
one of these reasons to make a good gay. 
ing. I think we ought to start right here 
and adopt this amendment practically 
unanimously. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. I invite the gentlemany 
attention to page 306 of the 
The particular agencies here dealt with 
had a program last year of $17 million 
which goes down in this budget to $13 
million, but the number of employes 
stays exactly the same, 452 permanent 
employees; and the number of 
employees jumps up from 670 to 766, 

Mr. TABER. This is the only way we 
can effectively deal with personnel re- 
duction. 

Mr. BUDGE. Does the gentleman 
know of any private industry where ifa 
program were reduced from $17 million 
to $13 million they would hire more em- 
ployees than they had previosuly? 

Mr. TABER. If they did they would 
go broke. 






































































Mr. Randall’s Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re 
orp, I include the following 1 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leaderd 
February 8, 1958, commenting on tht 
resignation of Mr. David Randall as set- 
retary to Governor George M. Leader of 
Pennsylvania: 

Mr. RANDALL’s DgcIsION : 

The post of secretary to the Governor dl 
Pennsylvania is one of the most 
at Harrisburg. It pays $15,000 annually 
carries as much prestige as a cabinet of 
Actually, secretary is a misnomer, for hes 
an executive in ch of e 
office. In this role, he is the. Govern 
right hand man. oe 

t of Ein 





















David Randall, a former residen 
ton, and a member of a prom 
family, who has been serving in that ca 
in the Leader administration, has decid 
leave in September to take up the 
law, thus realizing an ambition of 
standing. 

In his early 30’s and a husband 
father, Mr. Randall is making m 
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Department of New Jersey Officials Meet- 
ing With New Jersey Congressional 
Delegation Presents Its Views Concern- 
jng Veteran Problems and Solution 


Recommended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, department of New 
Jersey, held on Tuesday, February 18, 
1958, its 14th annual congressional 
breakfast for members of the New Jer- 
sey congressional delegation, at the Con- 

Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

In holding these annual breakfast 
meetings it has been the practice of the 
New Jersey department commander and 
his associate officers to present to the 
Members of Congress from New Jersey 
their views with respect to pending leg- 
islation, and existing problems affecting 
ex-servicemen, together with recom- 
mendations as to how these matters 
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e ifs could be solved to the best interest of 
iillion the veterans. All of these breakfast 
e enl- conferences in the years that have 
PH passed, as well as the one held this year 
would under the leadership of the present De- 


partment Commander Davies, has in 
each instance proved highly beneficial 
to the members of the New Jersey dele- 
gation. It is hoped that this practice 
of holding such conferences in the fu- 
ture will continue. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, I 
wish to include a statement of the New 
Jersey department presented to the 
Members of Congress from New Jersey 
on the occasion of the annual breakfast 
held this year by William G. McKinley, 
New Jersey national executive commit- 

The statement reads as fol- 


} 

IVES 

J 

=. 
prial STATEMENT OF Wrutiam G. McKINuEy, Na- 
; i A 


TIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN, THE 


m the AmeRican LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF NEW 
aS Set » TO THE New JERSEY CONGRES- 
SIONAL DELEGATION, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 


1958, WasuINcTON, D. C. 


Many me in the budget of the Veterans’ 
on are based upon fixed ex- 
Penditures, such as-compensation, pensions, 
ent 


employees, many of whom, if 

could not be readily reacquired; 

Santee these trained technicians go into 

Silent pop ae ne ae ee 
pay, they will n 

Federal whe y ot return to 


AS presently understood, the 1959 budget 


contemplate reduction in person- 
tive, uless this reduction is highly selec- 
means the loss to the service of too 
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plated is about 1,400 beds in the 
tuberculosis hospitals. 

Granted that there has been some reduc- 
tion in the total of tuberculosis patients due 
to advances in the medical arts in g 
this dread disease under control, the arbi- 
trary closing of these beds fails to contem- 
plate the growing need for beds in other 
categories of requirements. It appears poor 
economics to close down available beds while 

new beds for other purposes. 

It should be pointed out that reducing 
appropriations and payments for beds in 
State soldiers’ homes is only transferring the 
costs from the Federal Government to the 
State government. In New Jersey, as you 
know, we are having our budget difficulties. 
It would be a serious matter to us if the VA 
could no longer contribute to the care of 
New Jersey veterans in our two soldiers’ 
homes and it could very well cause a serious 
problem in the operation of these homes 
whose present budgets contemplate income 
from the VA. 

We are all aware of the fact that veterans’ 
benefits have been under close scrutiny for 
some time. In fact, the President has on 
more than one occasion indicated intent to 


discuss the whole subject in a special mes- | 


sage to the Congress. We have been await- 
ing that message. 

We do know also that the Bureau of the 
Budget and other Government agencies are 
diligently engaged in staff studies on the 
whole philosophy of veterans’ benefits. We 
can only deal with their activity by con- 
jecture and deduction until their reports 
are published. We have sound premise, 


~hewever, for believing that a major objec- 


tive is to transfer present administration of 
veterans’ benefits to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and to inte- 
grate veterans’ benefits into the overall wel- 
fare programs of that Department; princi- 
pally, into social security. Any distinctive 
consideration of veterans as a class would 
be lost and the traditions of the Government 
from founding days in dealing separately 
with the veteran soldiers of the Republic 
would be lost. The veteran for all his spe- 
cial service would become only another 
charity case. 

We are led to this observation by the con- 
clusidh of the Hoover report and the Bradley 
report, both of which, despite honeyed 
words, depreciate and deprecate the war 
service of veterans. 

While declaring the public debt to the 
service-connected disabled and proclaiming 
no repudiation in benefits to these, never- 
theless, there is an ominous undertone 
which would, in some cases, pay them off 
on a flat payment quitclaim or materially 
withdraw or downgrade their compensation. 

And for the old soldier, sick and broke 
and no place to go, for whom modest pen- 
sion is now provided, they would withdraw 
this aid and toss him into the local poor- 
house at local expense. So says the Hoover 
report, echoed in turn by the Bradley re- 
post. In other words, go back to post-Civil 
War days—a philosophy abandoned follow- 
ing World War I. 

The seriousness of this intent is mani- 
fested by the continuous output of argu- 
ment prompted by Government sources and 
echoed and reechoed in the public prints. 
All this is sloganized by the question so 
often repeated: Why should the Govern- 
ment extend any aid to a veteran for illness 
or disability not connected with~ military 
service? 

This seems like a good question but it dis- 
plays in fact an ignorance of the subject. 

It is pointed out that here and there a 
chiseler somewhere along the line got some- 
thing from the Government to which he was 
not entitled. Therefore, all needy veterans 
must be chiselers. It has taken some Gov- 
ernment agencies thousands of hours of pay- 
roll time and expense to find horrible ex- 
amples to prove the point. They have, in 
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fact, shifted tons of chaff to find a few 
grains of wheat. 

Veterans have been aware of the evils of 
the old pension system and have, since 
World I, been most diligent in recommend- 
ing to the Congress a proper program of 
veteran benefits dealing justly and fairly 
with indigent veterans specifically designed 
to prevent the old evils. That program has 
been successful. 

Present pension laws for non-service-con- 
nected benefits require three prime tests. A 
physical disability, an income limitation 
and a condition of limited or outright unem- 
ployability. 

Seldom, if ever, do writers on this subject 
mention these conditions. Rather do they 
persist in creating the impression that all 
veterans of whatever economic status are 
potential pensioners. 

Present law provides also for hospital care 
for a veteran who is otherwise unable to pay 
for such care. Critics attack this aileging 
that wealthy veterans are securing free med- 
ical care that otherwise should be taken 
care of by private medical practice. They 
also allege that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion does not check upon the ability to pay 
or otherwise does not know if the veteran 
could pay for such service. This is, and 
pretty generally always has been, false. In 
practically 90 percent of all veterans’ cases 
received into a VA hospital, the VA knows 
and always has known pretty much al! that 
is essential concerning a veteran’s private 
economic affairs. 

On any general bed check of a VA hospital, 
4 out of 10 will be  service-connected 
cases. One out of ten will be a service-con- 
nected case being treated for a nonservice 
condition. Three out of ten will be non-serv~ 
ice-connected pensioners already established 
as disabled, of limited income and unem- 
ployable. One out of ten will be a veteran 
needing hospital care with an unadjudicated 
claim for compensation or pension pending, 
and 1 out of 10 wili be a veteran obtaining 
care under a statement of inability to pay 
with no other history. 

Of the service-connected hospital cases, 6 
out of 10 are NP cases. One out of ten is 
a tubercular. 

Of the service-connected cases being 
treated for non-service-connected condi- 
tions, 3 out of 10 are NP cases and 1 out of 
10 is a tubercular. 

Of the nonservice cases, 7 out of 10 are 
NP cases and 2 out of 10 are tubercular. 

Of those in hospitals with pension claims 
pending, practically all are diseases of old 
age. 

When reviewed in this light it becomes 
clear that most nonservice hospital cases are 
serious and long term. It will be noted the 
high proportion of NP cases, a very sub- 
stantial number of which are psychotics, 
many of dangerous potentialities and many 
are terminal cases; they will always be insti- 
tutional cases. 

Consider now what a problem these cases 
would be if they were suddenly returned to 
their States for care. 

Let us look at New Jersey for a moment. 
The following figures give a breakdown of 
the total veteran population of the State of 
New Jersey: 


a ta cetegnencimnchemens 113, 000 
i a cece Rtnemeneniinds 555, 000 
Re GOEOD. cocina concencnscce 127, 000 
IS iad Aig bint minnrnicgininmnanindiipennien 3, 000 

IITians fernetneey as cibaseiaianen ceinatinen ence - 798,000 


Of the above total, there are at present 
17,906 veterans receiving part III pension 
benefits each month in the amount of 
$1,362,575 which is broken down as follows: 





World War I........... 16,030 $1, 226, 004 
World War IT_.....-... - 1,793 130, 531 
Korean conflict......... 83 6, 040 

as aiiicictcvrstinie 17,906 1, 362, 575 
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These pensioners are all limited-income 
veterans; i. e., less than $1,400 single or 
$2,700 married. Their pensions augment 
their income by about $800 per year. Take 
this away from them now or materially alter 
this additional income and a serious injus- 
tice will be done. 

Let me assure you that a goodly number 
of these pensioners have only this pension 
and no other income. Most of these are 
World War I veterans over 65 years of age 
who never qualified for social security. If 
their pensions are taken from them they 
will have to go on public relief. . 

At the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Lyons, N. J., there are approximately 2,000 
patients, of which 1,200 are veterans from the 
State of New Jersey. Of these 1,200 New Jer- 
sey veterans, 337 are currently drawing part 
III pension benefits. 

If any substantial number of these are 
forced out of that institution as nonservice 
cases, where in New Jersey would we put 
them? There are no part III pensioners 
among the mental patients at the East 
Orange Veterans’ Administration hospital. 
This is due to the fact that patients there 
whose ¢onditions are severe enough to war- 
rant a part III award would be transferred 
to Lyons Hospital, if a bed were available, or 
to one of our State hospitals, since they do 
not have the facilities to handle such severe 
cases at East Orange. 

In New Jersey there are 10 mental institu- 
tions and 14 tuberculosis sanitariums which 
are operated by the State, county, of munici- 
pality in which they are located. In the 10 
mental institutions there are 1,255 veterans, 
of which 410 are currently drawing part III 
pension benefits. In the 14 tuberculosis sani- 
tariums there are 215 veterans, of which 83 
are currently drawing part III pension bene- 
fits. 

If the Coneress were to appear ready to fall 
in line with extremist thinking along this 
line, I not only fear, but I predict, that our 
State government and our boards of free- 
holders would have some forceful things to 
Bay. 
We of the American Legion therefore urge 
vpon you to be extremely critical of proposals 
to radically revamp our present law and 
structure of veterans’ benefits. The problem 
is by no means as simple as some would have 
you believe. It may well appear that a reduc- 
tion in VA appropriations can be attained 
and money made available for other purposes, 
but only by throwing the burden upon the 
States. This means upsetting State budgets 
and a condition of chaos created at home, for 
there are no State or county facilities to care 
for veterans now in VA hospitals. If veter- 
ans are returned to the States for care with- 
out these facilities it could only mean pain 
and misery for them and increased taxes for 
new facilities, or outright neglect which you 
and I know will not be tolerated by our 
people. 

In other areas of legislation the New Jersey 
American Legion takes the following posi- 
tion: 

1. Opposes any weakening of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. 

2. Urges remedial legislation to preserve 
the dual sovereignty of the State and Fed- 
eral governments in antisedition legislation. 

3. Grant to the VA Administrator the same 
authority to regulate interest on VA loans 
as that exercised by the FHA Administrator 
on FHA loans. 

4. Favors the principle of the Bricker 
amendment. 

5. Urges modification of the NATO status- 
of-forces treaties res trial of American 
servicemen for acts in line of duty on a 
Government reservation under jurisdiction 
of American military command. 

6. Favors award of the 
Medal of Honor to the four Army chaplains 
of different religious faiths, all of whom were 
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lost in the sinking of the United States Army 
troop transport Dorchester on February 3, 
1943. 

7. Desires a Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the United States Senate. 

8. Favors the principle of the Cordiner 
plan. 

9. Disproves of reducing _social-security 
payments by any offset of pension or com- 
pensation received by a veteran. 

10. Believes in a strong national-defense 
program and recovery of superiority in the 
field of guided missiles. We are also op- 
posed to any drastic cut in the trained per- 
sonnel of the National Guard. 


Mr. Speaker, a list 6¥ invited guests is 
as follows: 

FOURTEENTH ANNUAL BREAKFAST, THE AMER<- 
ICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY, 
FoR NEw JERSEY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 
PRESIDENTIAL Room, Hore, CONGRESSIONAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Pesruary 18, 1958 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Hon. H, ALEXANDER SMiTH, Republican, 
Princeton. 

Hon. Cirrrorp P. Case, Republican, Rah- 
way. 

UNITED STATES CONGRESSMEN 

Hon, CHartes A. WoLverTON (First Dis- 
trict), Republican, Merchantville. 

Hon. Miuton W. Gienn (Second District), 
Republican, Margate City. 

Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOss (Third Dis- 
trict), Republican, Rumson. 

Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. (Fourth Dis- 
trict), Democrat, Trenton. 

Hon. PsTer FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr. (Fifth Dis- 
trict), Republican, Morristown. 

Hon. Fiorence P, Dwyer (Sixth District), 
Republican, Elizabeth. 

Hon. WiLLt1AM B. Wrnatt (Seventh Dis- 
trict), Republican, Saddle River. 

Hon. Gorpon CanFietp (Eighth District), 
Republican, Paterson. 

Hon. Frank C. Osmers, Jr. (Ninth Dis- 
trict), Republican, Haworth. 

Hon. Perer W. Roptno, Jr. (10th District), 
Democrat, Newark. 

Hon. Hucu J. Apponizio (11th District), 
Democrat, Newark. 

Hon. Ropert W. Kean (12th District), Re- 
publican, Livingston. 

Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI (13th District), 
Democrat, Jersey City. 

Hon. Vincent J. Dettay (14th District), 
Republican, West New York. 


OTHERS ATTENDING 


Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration. 

Maj. Gen. Donald W. McGowan, Chief, 
Army Division, National Guard Bureau. 

Maj. Gen. James F. Cantwell, Chief of 
Staff, New Jersey Department of Defense. 

Col. Salvatore A. Bontempo, director, State 
division of veterans’ services. 

Mr. Wallace S. Moreland, director of public 
relations, Rutgers University. 

Mr. Albert B. Hermann, executive directgr, 
Republican National Committee. 

Albert E. Abrahams, executive secretary 
to Senator Case. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, NATIONAL . 

James V. Day, director, national public 
relations division. 

William F. Hauck, director, Washington 
Office. 

John J. Corcoran, director, national re- 
habilitation commission. 

Miles D. Kennedy, director, national legis- 
lative commission. 

Clarence W. Bird, director, national eco- 
nomic commission. 

Wilbur E. Henry, chief, press section, na- 
tional public relations division. 

NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 

James A. Sheehan, editor, the National 

Tribune—Stars and Stripes. 
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Edward J. Reardon, the Herald-News 
Passaic-Clifton. 
Julius Brandsen, the United Press Ags. 
ciation. ; 
Tom Buchanan, Newhouse newspapers, 
Brad Dunbar, Newark Evening News, 
James Munn, the Associated Press, 
Cyril J. O’Brien, the Trentonian. 
Representative of International News Sery. 
ice. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Warren R. Davies, Mountainside, depart. 
ment commander. 

William G. McKinley, Jersey City, nationg! 
executive committeeman. 

A. E. McCormick, Mountain Lakes, ng. 
tional alternate committeeman. 3 

W. Rex McCrosson, Vineland, past depart. 
ment commander. 

Joseph G. Carty, Plainfield, past depart. 
ment commander. ; 

Edmund G. Lyons, Clifton, past depart. 
ment commander. 

William C. Doyle, Burlington, past depart. 
ment commander. 

Harry N. Weeks, Belleville, past depart. 
ment commander. 

William F. Grund, Union City, department 
director of service activities. 

Thomas F. Rhodes, Trenton, judge adyo- 
cate, department of New Jersey. 

Frederick C. Ryan, Trenton, department 
vice commander. 

Edward Wysocki, Frenchtown, department 
chairman, rehabilitation-hospital commit- 
tee. 
Morris W. Kuzbyt, Trenton, department 
adjutant. s 

C. Harold Saidt, Trenton, department di- 
rector of public relations. ' 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Miss Marie J. Sweeney, Bayonne, president, ; 
if 
a 
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department of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Howard Shuster, Nutley, national 
executive committeewoman. 

Mrs. Harry Kellerman, Weehawken, secte- er 
tary-treasurer. al 





Movement to the Solidarity of the Repub se 
lics of the Western Hemisphere Pro- . 
posed for Ellis Island : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17,1958 - 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, last Monday, 
February 17, the Honorable Wim 
Lancer, Senator from North Dakota, it- 
troduced in the Senate a resolution & 
pressing the sense of Congress 
Island, in New York Harbor, be sold # 
nominal cost to a nonprofit ‘all 
which would utilize the island as 4 0@ 
tion for the erection, at no expense @ 
United States Government, of a! 
ment to the solidarity of the Repu 
in this hemisphere. Situated at 
mouth of the Hudson River just 
of the Statue of Liberty, and conta 
some 27 acres, this site should lend 
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1958 
Smith Act Losing Teeth; United States 
Drops More Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ord, I wish to include the following 
article which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune for February 16, 1958: 
Arrrr HicH Court Rutinc—SmirH Acr 

LosING TEETH; UNITED States Drops More 

CASES 

WASHINGTON, 





February 15—The 1940 


Smith Act, under which top United States - 


Communist leaders went to prison, is losing 
its teeth. 

Convictions under it have been struck down 
on both the east and west coasts. The Gov- 
ernment is dropping cases not yet brought 
to trial. And no new prosecutions have been 
brought since the Supreme Court decision 
June 17 in what is known as the Yates case. 

In that decision, affecting Oleta O’Connor 
Yates and others in a California proceeding, 
the high court ruled ‘that preaching ab- 
stractly the forcible overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment is not a crime under the Smith Act. 
It told Federal judges they must distinguish 
in their instructions to juries between ad- 
yocacy of forcible overthrow as an abstract 
doctrine and advocacy of action to that end. 


CRIME TO ASK ACTION 


In nonlegal language, this means that a 
Communist may say without fear of going to 
jail that he thinks it would be just dandy 
if the Government were overthrown by force 
and violence. 

But it still is a crime for a Communist to 
call upon his comrades for action to bring 
about such an overthrow. 

Judge Richard H. Chambers of the United 
States Court of Appeals in San Francisco 
said January 20 that the Yates decision leaves 
the Smith Act, as to any further prosecutions 
under it, a virtual shambles. 

Judge Chambers made the comment in a 
decision reversing 7 Smith Act convictions 
in Honolulu and 4 in Seattle. 

Two other judges of the San Francisco 
Appellate Court concurred in reversal of the 
convictions, but said they felt Judge Cham- 
bers’ statement about the effect of the Yates 
decision on future prosecutions was unnec- 
essary to the decision. 


REVIEW WAS REFUSED 


Only last Monday the Supreme Court re- 
to review, as asked by the Government, 
& decision that threw out the Smith Act 
conspiracy convictions of five Communist 
leaders at New Haven, Conn. The decision, 
by the United States Court of Appeals in 
New York, cited the Yates decision and said 
the evidence against the Connecticut five 
Was insufficient to show advocacy of action. 
8 from Smith Act convictions still 
ate pending in the United States Courts of 
in Cincinnati and St. Louis, and the 
. Department is hopeful those courts 
may view the impact of the Yates decision 
more favorably to the Government. 
Swe Justice Department meanwhile says 
be the record that each Smith Act case will 
of 


Ya 


this way: “We still 
ihe yulght hope that the Smith Act isn’t out 
ivi co ) 

‘aves decision reversed outright the 
Smith Act convictions of § California Com~ 


‘ 
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mupists, and said 9 others convicted with 
them must be given new trials. In December, 
the Government, saying it acted reluctantly, 
decided not to bring the nine to trial again. 
And it dropped its ease against a 10th party 
leader who had been indicted with the 14, 
but never brought to trial because of illness. 

Since the Yates decision, the Government 
also has dropped Smith Act prosecutions 
against 6 defendants in Boston and 11 in 
Puerto Rico. 

All told, 108 persons have been convicted 
under the Smith Act. It makes it a crime 
to conspire to teach and advocate the over- 
throw of the Government by force and vio- 
lence. It gets its name from its author, 
Representative Howarp W. SmirH, Democrat, 
of Virginia. 

A rash of prosecutions followed the Su- 
preme Court decision June 4, 1951, upholding 
constitutionality of the act. 





Five-Cent Stamp Embraced as Signal 
for End of Doles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Houston Chronicle printed an inter- 
esting editorial on the need for an in- 
crease in postal rates. This view is but 
one of many in Texas favoring such an 
increase to put the postal service on a 
more nearly pay-as-you-go basis. Cer- 
tainly there is much to be said for this 
viewpoint. 


The editorial follows: 


[From the Houston Chronicle of January 24, 
1958] 


Frve-Cent STAMP EMBRACED AS SIGNAL FOR 
END OF DOLES 


It could be that the 5-cent stamp, as re- 
quested in the President’s budget, rather 
than the traditional 5-cent cigar, is what 
the country really needs. 


This is not a popular proposition. I ex- 
pect from experience that several dozen per- 
sons will spend postage, wire costs -and 
phone charges to upbraid me for the heresy. 
But these protests are too much. They only 
serve to prove the case. 

The 5-cent stamp would be pregnant with 
meaning. It would signal the liberation of 
millions of Americans from this form of 
Federal dole. It would represent an act— 
how different from the torrents of words— 
by which we showed a willingness to pay-as- 
you-go. It would strike a blow for the lib- 
erty of our children whom, poor innocent 
souls, we have already enslaved with debts 
which are simply incomprehensible. 


LOTUS EATERS 


And if, as I anticipate, the dead cats fly 
wherever this piece gets read, they will be 
flung by organized pressure groups who 
have a sizable financial interest in letting 
the general taxpayer pick up~the postal 
costs, or part of them. My prejudice in 
favor of American business enterprise has 
never been concealed in this or any other 
place. But the country is too much ruled 
by pressure groups, and this is a convenient 
time to say so. If Congress turns down the 
President's proposal (as seems all too likely 
unless Congressmen hear from casual as 
well as commercial mail users) it will not 
be because the plan lacks merit. It will be 
because too many of us in this burgeoning 
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welfare state have become lotus eaters and 
have lost the will to come home to reality. 

The best reason for supporting the Presi- 
dent’s stamp proposal is that it is not a 
solitary or arbitrary item of the budget. It 
belongs to a cluster of items which—in- 
credible as it seems—appears to hark back 
to Ike’s first term when he promised to 
clean up the mess because it was time for 
a change from the New Deal. Maybe the 
sputniks and the need for more military 
spending have driven the administration to 
domestic economies. Perhaps, as I would 
like to think, the 22d (no-third-term) 
amendment has persuaded the administra- 
tion to run the country instead of running 
for reelection. In any event, the pay-as- 
you-go stamp plan comes in dancing cheek 
to cheek with some refreshing proposals, 
which inctude: 

1. To remove the Federal Government a 
little from local charity cases—called public 
assistance programs. The reduction would 
not begin till 1960. There is a plan to give 
the States more ways to raise taxes. The 
home communities then would share equally 
(which isn’t asking much) in looking after 
dependent children and old, blind, or dis- 
abled persons. 


HOUSING AGRICULTURE 


2. To remove the Federal Government a 
little from local housing projects. Again, 
the Government would be withdrawing 
(very cautiously, in fact) from slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment of urban centers. 
Again, local governments would be sur- 
rendered some taxable assets. 

3. To remove the Federal Government a 
little from subsidizing an industry—the farm 
industry. Here the withdrawal of the Fed- 
eral colossus is almost theoretical but not 
unwelcome. 

It won't do to claim any premature 
springtime with these flashes of swallows’ 
wings in the sky. But the long winter of 
Federal welfare, from mail carrying to crop 
purchasing, has all but frozen the life from 
our American principles of government. 
Maybe we dare hope a little in Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s second term—just a little. 





Veteran Affairs 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
February issue of the National AMVET: 

VETERAN AFFAIRS 


(By John R. Holden, national legislative 
director of AMVETS) 


The Veterans’ Administration hospital pro- 
gram is undoubtedly the greatest single medi- 
cal undertaking by any government in the 
world. The physical plant alone, consisting 
of 173 hospitals and 17 domiciliaries, has 
been estimated to be worth $2% billion. 
The appropriation authorized during fiscal 
year 1958 to operate this vast program was 
$702 million. This amount was predicated 
upon the furnishing of inpatient care and 
treatment to an average 140,800 patients. 

The quality of medical care provided in 
this tremendous plant has frequently been 
termed second to none. To assure its con- 
tinued reputation as the best government- 
sponsored hospital program in the world, it 
is imperative that we understand its prob- 
lems and its areas of controversy, then speak 
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our piece in criticism or approval as the case 
warrants. 

One of the greatest areas of varied opin- 
ion can be found in the question of hos- 
pitalization for the care and treatment of 
non-service-connected disabilities. Existing 
law authorizes this type of hospitalization if 
the veteran cannot afford it and if a bed is 
available. 

The first if opens the door to the possi- 
bility of abuse by veterans being hospitalized 
by the Veterans’ Administration when they 
can well afford to pay for treatment in pri- 
vate hospitals. Though relatively minor in 
the overall picture, one single chiseler of this 
type casts a shadow upon the entire veteran 
population. AMVETS were quick to con- 
demn practices of this nature. As the re- 
sult of a series of administrative actions, the 
possibility of abuse has been greatly reduced. 
In our judgment, it no longer presents a 
serious problem. 

The second if opens the door to more com- 
plex problems. The law requires that a bed 
be available before non-service-connected 
hospitalization is authorized. Should addi- 
tional facilities be built to care for the non- 
service connected or should a ceiling be 
established beyond which we cannot go? 
How do we take care of shifting population? 
Should the Veterans’ Administration have 
the authority to close beds at one city and 
build at another so long as a prescribed 
ceiling is observed? ‘These are but a few 
of the questions confronting us today in 
looking at the VA hospital program. 

More important, however, at this moment 
than building more hospitals is the question 
of effective use of those already built. At 
the end of 1956, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion reported that approximately 8,000 beds 
Were unavailable for use. Approximately 
the same number were not being used at the 
end of 1957. In breaking down this alarm- 
ing figure, we find a small number were in 
the process of activation, some were closed 
temporarily because of construction or 
maintenance, while still others were closed 
because of inability to recruit personnel. 
We hope the pay raise for doctors, dentists 
and nurses recently approved by the 
Veteran Affairs Committee will overcome the 
inability to recruit personnel. In any 
event, these are valid reasons for beds being 
unavailable. 

We are concerned with the remaining un- 
available beds, almost 5,000, and the reasons 
for their unavailability. The principal rea- 
son advanced has been that great strides in 
treating tuberculosis reduce the necessity for 
beds of that type. In past years the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has effectively utilized 
beds in this category by converting them to 
meet other pressing needs. The arbitrary 
restrictions imposed today by the Bureau of 
the Budget, however, will not permit the use 
of these beds for any other purpose. 

Admittedly, there is a declining demand 
for facilities for the care and treatment of 
tuberculosis patients. There will undoubt- 
edly be further advances in medicine that 
make other facilities unnecessary. Cor- 
respondingly, however, the demands for fa- 
cilities to care for the long-term chronically 
ill and aging veteran is constantly increas- 
ing. It is shortsighted indeed to close beds 
constructed at a cost of 15 or 20 thousand 
dollars per bed but not needed for one type 
of treatment while beds for other needs are 
in short supply. 

The situation appears to be getting worse 
instead of better. The budget request for 
fiscal year 1959 contemplates an ay 
daily patient load of 110,900—a reduction of 
ee the current year. The corre- 
sponding reduction in opera beds 
1959 is 1397. This jetibon..aaaoa to ine 
number of presently unavailable beds is 
alarming. 


If this dangerous trend is not reversed— 
if the VA is not permitted to adjust its care 


‘and problems that determines your 
didacy, but whom you know among the slate- 
makers. 
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and treatment program to the changing 
characteristics of the veteran population— 
the entire question of non-service-connected 
hospitalization will be academic. There 
will be no beds available, 





Both Parties in This State Plagued by 
Machine Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include the fourth of a series of edi- 
torials by V. Y. Dallman, editor of the 
Illinois State Register, on problems and 
responsibilities of party organizations. 
Attacking the practice of slatemaking, 
Mr. Dallman points out: 

Cynicism among the slatemakers becomes 
matched by the cynicism among voters. 


Further— 

The close-corporation basis of organized 
action strikes at the very foundation of 
popular government. 


The editorial follows: 


BorH PARTIES IN THIS STATE PLAGUED BY 
MACHINE TACTICS 


Active interest in primary election politics 
by women and young people on a basis of 
principle is not cultivated in most localities 
and throughout Illinois by party organiza- 
tions. The close-corporation basis of organ- 
ized action strikes at the very foundation of 
popular government. 

A housewife capabie of sparing some time 
for Democratic work, or a young man or 
woman calls on the party leader, precinct 
committeeman, or county chairman, and vol- 
unteers his or her services. Most often such 
persons are asked to leave names and advised 
they will be called later, and that’s the end 
of it. No call comes for them to help out, 
and no precinct committeeman calls to ask 
their help. In some cases—too many cases— 
precinct committeemen do not even live 
among their constituents, and sometimes are 
not seen or heard from in years. No effort is 
made to recruit party workers in large apart- 
ment buildings where potential votes are 
resident, or for that matter in whole wide 
areas of the State. ‘ 

Here the party is shown at its weakest. 
The cure for this is more, not less, democracy 


in the Democratic Party. They way to have: 


more democracy is to have the open primary, 
with more Democrats running for nomina- 
tion, more Democrats making speeches and 
shaking hands, and more Democrats deadly 
intent that all persons shall be contacted in 
behalf of the party. 

The curse of so-called slatemaking is that 
it stultifies those very activities that make a 
party vigorous, and by rationing out the 
nominations among the favored few tends 
to smother interest in the party. 

The favored few nominees take the party 
voters for granted without any need to fear 
that an opposing candidate is actually meet- 
ing and seeing Democratic voters. Thé-cru- 
sading spirit is dead in both parties. 

Whole vast areas of voters are left uncon- 
tacted, and the impression is heightened that 
it is not what you know of public policies 
can< 


Cynicism among the slatemakers 


February 19 


becomes matched by the cynicism among 
voters. ti 

Finally, party ill feeling is not mi 
the kingmakers cause more ill will and: yp. 
dercover dissension than they cure by fore. 
stalling open primary contests. 

The proper judge of the best candidate 
in district, county, or. State is the full rank — 
of members of the party. The best judge & 
not a small group of persons who, because of 
long patronage-peddling, have risen to posi. 
tions of power, and who have lost 
contact with the wishes of the voters. 

The party primary should give all persons, 
not just the select few, an opportunity ta par. 
ticipate in democratic politics, and enlig 
their enthusiasms to work for the party in 
the general election campaign. It is whey 
the individual feels that he has a ; 
no voice in the selection of candidates that 
he loses any interest in the general election, 

Mayor Daley expressed his preference for an 
open primary in State contests this gear, 
What was lamentable was that he 
there, instead of putting up a vigorous fight 
in the State central committee to determing 
that the open primary was adopted. The 
followup was lacking. 

From the beginning, many newspapers in« 
sisted that a cynical political game was being 
played in calling for an open primary, when, 
in fact, the stage was set for the slatemaking 
process to operate as usual. 

The mayor of Chicago missed a prime op. 
portunity to stimulate party interest and ac- 
tivity when he did not follow up on his call 
for an open contest with the rank and file 
of Democrats choosing the party nominees, 

On the Republican side Governor Stratton 
heads a political despotism such as Mayor 
Daley has not and could not develop. Prin- 
ciple is a pretense; more power, the objective, 





The Centennial of the Wyoming Historical 
and Geological Society with Head- 
quarters at Wilkes-Barre, Pa: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ' 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 


February 10, 1958, on the centennial j 


anniversary of the Wyoming Historical 
and Geological Society: 
CENTENARY OF LOCAL HIsTorRIcaL SocieTY — 


The centennial banquet of the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society at West 
moreland Club on Tuesday night will bes 
milestone for the community as well as for 
the organization. oe 

Formed to commemorate the 50th ann — 
versary of the burning of anthracite in ® 








Not only have its quarters been en 
but the membership has been increased 
extensive improvements made for the | 
venience of the public. There is room ™ 
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The society has embarked on a new policy 
of emphasizing the local field more than 
in gone by. There is so much histor- 
ical material available in the area that op- 

ities for service to Greater Wilkes- 
Barre are limitless with this program. 

More and more, colleges, high schools, and 
elementary classes are turning to the society 
for a helping hand. The same is true of 

ps like the Boy Scouts. Business execu- 
tives seek its assistance with exhibits and 
’ ¢ lawyers and other researchers its records 
invaluable. At one time or other, there 
isn’t anelement in the community that 
could not find something of special interest 
there. Its possibilities are beyond estimate. 

Founded in 1858, the society really came 
into its own in 1893 when it acquired its 
new home through the generosity of the late 
Isaac Osterhout. Down through the years, 
it has been fortunate in the encouragement, 
it has received from many substantial citi- 
gens and families. Its role in the next cen- 
tury will depend on the interest of new 
friends as well as old ones. The realistic 
way to show appreciation to the society, 
especially on such an occasion as the cen- 
tenary observance, is to supplement best 
wishes with cash and service. 





An Epitaph for Dixie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a review made by 
Jack Knox of the book written by Harry 
= Ashmore entitled “An Epitaph for 

: ie.” 

Mr, Knox was formerly cartoonist for 
the Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
and is now associated with the Nashville 
Banner. 

The review written by Mr. Knox is in- 
teresting, provocative, and filled with 

‘Some very penetrating observations. I 
hope that my colleagues will read it. 

The article follows: 

{From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 

February 7, 1958] 
AN EprrapPH For Drxre 
(By Jack Knox) 

There is operating in the South today— 

along with the NAACP, the sembiance of a 
& few Kasparites, and various and 
sundry other troublesome groups—a Mutual 





tion Society of Professional Nonpro-. 


fessional Southerners (MAS of PNPS). 

It is a society of liberal southern, born 
and reared, suh, journalists, ever on the alert 
to degrade and label any outspoken southern 
conservative “a professional southerner.” 
Thus they proudly assume for themselves the 

tion “nonprofessional southerner.” 

They have a book full of derogatory ad- 

ves and stock phrases which they hurl 
} ona anything southern and against the 
in general. They also have a set of 
acclamations and commendations with which 
they exalt the work and character of each 


_ Theirs is a lucrative profession with a ready 
rket for their among fellow 
east and north. For as non- 

Weight with liberal “thinkers” beyond 
Mason-Dixon line, who think nothing 
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better than to see an honest-to-gosh south- 
erner bust his old grandpappy right in the 
nose, condemn his neighbors, and peddle his 
brother’s birthright for a mess of pottage. 

A case in point is the currently published 
little book by Harry S. Ashmore, editor, Little 
Rock, Ark., Gazette. The title alone, An 
Epitaph for Dixie, is enough to make any 
South-baiting liberal jump for joy and buy a 
book, maybe 2 or 3 copies. But for added 
push, the jacket bears a blurb right under 
the title, a quote, “Merits the adjective 
great. * * * Harry Ashmore’s penetrating 
appraisal of the new South is the definitive 
work,” from Ralph McGill, editor, At- 
lanta Constitution. And over inside—neatly 
tucked in the text—Harry S. A. has respect- 
ful, praiseworthy adjectives for good old 
Ralph. 

Then~ Hodding Carter, Greenville; Miss., 
Pulitzer prizewinner, puts in his powerful 2 
cents; a glowing review and commendation 
which the New York Times spread on the 
front page of its book review section. While 
Hodding didn’t rate an adjective in Epitaph, 
no worry, the Times pays well for profes- 
sional services and favors the objective work 
of nonprofessional southerners. 

So, with the plaudits of these two and a 
few other members of MAS of PNPS, with 
added fanfare and hurrahs of their own, the 
South-baiting liberals of the land launch 
Harry Ashmore’s Epitaph for Dixie—a send- 
off ‘that could, possibly, land Epitaph on the 
best seller list of nonfiction. 

Taking a closer look at this penetrating, 
definitive work, it can be said that Ashmore 
turns a neat phrase here and there. He ap- 
pears to be, primarily, a wordsmith and con- 
sequently his rhetoric outraces his reasoning 
and bypasses all too many facts. 

One selected example: His survey and 
analysis of the Nashville and Tennessee race 
troubles—the handling, the effects, etc. 
Even the local membership of MAS of PNPS 
was forced—in embarrassment—to call him 
to task, publicly, for his gross and glaring 
inaccuracies. 

Ashmore supports Federal bayonets for 
Little Rock, with conditions as they were 
(which seem mild as compared with current 
Brooklyn) and castigates Governor Faubus. 
His reasoning—an echo of the liberal chant— 
is: to defy or disregard a Federal court order 
is to collapse the Federal Government, to 
invite anarchy; interposition means seces- 
sion, etc. 

But he carefully dodges any comparison 
with the Mansfield, Tex., case (1956) where 
Gov. Allan Shivers interposed State author- 
ity (defied the Federal court order, the 
NAACP, the Attorney General, and others), 
order Texas Rangers to Mansfield to preserve 
the peace; ordered the Negroes involved re- 
moved to their own schools. And, inciden- 
tally, the Mansfield schoo! is still segregated, 
The Federal Government didn’t collapse. 
Texas didn’t secede. Anarchy didn’t show 
up, not in Mansfield, Tex., at least. Just 
trifling points, no doubt, unworthy of the 
great Ashmore’s penetrating appraisal. 

With logic based on scanty facts, a few 
inaccuracies, William Faulkner’s fiction, and 
complete disregard for 6,000 years of the 
history of mankind, he tells us that eco- 
nomics is going to force racial integration 
on the South. 

He accuses the South of being stupid, 
ignorant, a ne’er-do-well all wrapped up in 
the Civil War and marching back to Bull 
Run, Pea Ridge, or somewhere: A sorry, 
backward state of affairs. Not impossible 
though. We can get out of it ff we just buy 
his arch-liberal ticket to fair dealism, federal- 
ization, the welfare state, and points left. 
(But the South is not quite ignorant enough 
or stupid enough to buy it.) 

In true brainwashing technique, An Epi- 
taph for Dixie is padded with enough nos- 
talgia, sweetness, and flattery to warm the 
cockles of a southern heart, which, sprinkled 
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through Epitaph, is sort of like putting sugar 
on hogwash—it doesn’t help the hogwash and 
it ruins the sugar. 

Like all people and all sections, the South 
has its faults, its defects, its shortcomings. 
But determination to maintain the basic 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded is not one of them. And if it is for 
this determined, conservative Dixie that 
Harry Ashmore has labored to inscribe an 
epitaph, his time (and ours reading it) has 
been wasted. For we aren’t even sick—just 
@ little nauseated by the MAS of PN-PS, the 
NAACP, the Klan, the Kasparites, and such 
like. 





Tax Relief for Servicemen Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter -is just one of many which 
I have received from servicemen over- 
seas since I introduced my bill, H. R. 
803, which provides tax relief for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who are serv- 
ing abroad. The article from the 
American Weekend which brought this 
to the attention of the troops overseas 
follows the letter. 

New York, February 2, 1958. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sir: I have read with great interest 
an article in the American Weekend, pub- 
lished for us overseas. Myself and many 
others read it with the hope it could become 
possible. The proposal you made could also 
be a boon in keeping more of the lower 
ranks in service for another hitch. I have 
been in service since 1944 and I know how 
it was when I first got out only to reenlist 
again later on. We spend millions sending 
men to tech schools and after 4 years they 
get out of service only to turn their learned 
know-how over to civilian concerns. It’s 
these little things that help a man decide 
on a Career in the service of the United 
States. 

What some people don’t seem to grasp 
about us regulars is that when we sign up 
it’s not because we’re unable to get jobs 
outside, it’s because of a good life—a good 
broad education and a chance to see the 
other side of the world. Each man serving 
in one of the services signs his life away 
because that’s what he is willing to give— 
otherwise I’m sure we all wouldn’t be where 
we are. Each takeoff and each flight I 
make could easily be the last. I could go 
on and on but those to whom you present 
your bill would probably never fully un- 
derstand this. 

So, it is. with pleasure that I ask you if 
Wwe overseas can aid you in any way, please 
let: me know. I’m sure the thousands of 
men serving in the United Kingdom and on 
the continent will all agree with your pro- 
posal and welcome it openly. 

S. Sgt. Rupotr W. KEIL, 

QUEENS, N. Y. 

Tax Revier Is PROPOSED FOR OVERSEAS 

SERVICEMEN 

WasHINGTON.—Congress has been asked to 
provide tax relief for Armed Forces members 
serving outside the United States. 

Representative ABRawAM J. MULTER, Demo- 
crat, New York, has introduced H. R. 803 
which would exempt from taxation up to 
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$2,000 of a serviceperson’s pay earned over- 
seas. 

He told the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that “many of our young men are 
making great sacrifices by protecting our 
military interests outside the continental 
United States. They are separated from 
their families for extended periods of time 
while they serve their country. Some recog- 
nition should be given them by exempting 
part of their income from taxation.” 

MULTER proposed specificially that “up to 
$2,000 of compensation received by members 
of the United States Armed Forces for serv- 
ices performed outside the United States 
should be exempt from taxation.” 

He said “it doesn’t seem fair when we 
consider that a civilian employed by private 
industry who works overseas pays no Federal 
income tax on his salary, up to $20,000 a year, 
if he remains in that foreign country for a 
period of 17 months out of 18; but a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces, whose earnings 
are usually much less than civilians em- 
ployed overseas, must pay tax on his income. 
I realize that for part of the time since 1950 
compensation to the Armed Forces in a 
combat zone was tax exempt. This bill 
would extend this principle to all overseas 
service of the Armed Forces.” 

Under questioning, MuLTER told the com- 
mittee that “I think you will agree that it is 
quite unfair that a businessman can go 
abroad and if he stays abroad for 17 out of 
18 months, his earnings outside of the coun- 
try are tax exempt, while the member of the 
Armed Forces, who we send and who has no 
choice as to where he will go, does not have 
the same advantage. The advantage to the 
businessman is limited to $20,000. My bill 
is much more modest. It exempts only the 
first $2,000.” 

MULTER also introduced H. R. 809, which 
would raise from $600 to $800 the personal 
tax exemption permitted taxpayers. 





John L. Lewis in Labor Movement 50 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
February 12, 1958, commenting on the 
outstanding career of the Honorable 
John L. Lewis: 


JOHN L. LEwIs In LaBor MovEMENT 50 YEARS 


Today not only marks the 78th birthday 
anniversary of John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, but 
1958 rounds out 50 years for him as a labor 
leader. It was in 1908 that he was named 
to his first official post—legislative repre- 
sentative of District 12, UMWA, at the State 
capital of Illinois in Springfield. Two years 
earlier he had been a delegate to a union 
convention, but never had held office. 

It was while he was at Springfield that 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, heard about this vigor- 
ous young man. Always on the lookout for 
talent, Mr. Gompers added Mr. Lewis to his 
staff. In that capacity, he traveled exten- 
sively, organizing locals and carrying out 
other assignments which helped equip him 
for the heavier responsibilities of later years. 
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In 1917, Mr, Lewis resigned from the AFL 
and returned to the UMWA as statistician. 
That same year he was elevated to the vice 
presidency of the organization. Two years 
later opportunity knocked at his door.when 
Frank Hays, president of the United Mine 
Workers, was stricken ill and Mr. Lewis took 
charge of the Cleveland convention which 
brought him into the national limelight. He 
was elected to the presidency of the union in 
1920 and the rest is history, highlighted by 
his formation of the CIO in 1935 when he 
took the miners out of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He returned in 1946 and left 
a second time in 1947. There are indica- 
tions he may have some other plans up his 
sleeve now, for at 78 he is not only active, 
but looking to the future. 

John Lewis, thanks to his late wife, is one 
of the most erudite individuals in the labor 
movement. Nor is he lacking in courage 
and resourcefulness, Although the coal in- 
dustry has come on hard times, he has man- 
aged to retain his stature. In fact, his 
birthday is an official holiday in the coal 
field in tribute to his leadership. The in- 
dustry, which has not agreed with him al- 
ways, respects him. 

The astute Mr. Lewis is now concerned 
principally with preserving the gains of la- 
bor, made during the 5 hectic decades he 
has been active on the American scene. It 
is a worthy ambition for one who has con- 
tributed so much to the advancement of the 
working man, not only in the mines, but in 
other lines of endeavor, both in the United 
States and abroad. 





Legion Resolatien Commending Hon. 
Roland Victor Lidonati 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
previous to his election to Congress, the 
Honorable Ro.tanp V. LisonaTI has ren- 
dered many services to his community 
and neighbors together with special 
efforts for the cause of veterans and 
children. 

I am proud as his colleague to present 
for its incorporation in the Recorp a 
Legion resolution commending Mr. L1so- 
waTI for his work in behalf of the veterans 
and youth of his State. 

Whereas the Honorable RoLanp VIcTOoR 
Lisonati, for 36 years a member of Federal 
Post No. 437, of the American Legion, has 
recently been elected to represent the people 
of the Seventh Illinois Congressional Dis- 
oe in the Congress of the United States; 
an 

Whereas Comrade Lisonatt, when he was 
but 17 years of age, enlisted in and served 
his country as a member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States during World War I 


11, 1918, as a lieutenant in the United States 
Army; and 
Whereas Comrade Lrsonatt also served the 


citizens of the State of Illinois, as a member 


was the minority whip, and during his entire 
period of service in such assembly, demon- 


February 


strated his intense interest by 
and passing legislation for the 
_Veterans and the solution of their Problems; 
and Pe: 
Whereas Comrade Lrsonatr further dem. 
onstrated his interest in the children of 
servicemen and other youths by fo 


Bie] 






and building the American Boys Camp a 


Coloma, Wis., starting in 1937 and 
ing the same in 1948. Many ‘improvements 
have been added since by sponsors and 
friends. He made it available to the Pag 
Commanders Club of the American Legion, 
Each year 800 children attend this 

The superintendents of the State instity. 
tions throughout Illinois, the principals of 
the schools, the heads of the relief ang 
charity organizations and councils, the 
judges of the correctional courts, and 


homes, and .the Legion posts select the in. — 


‘digent, handicapped, orphans, and so-called 
underprivileged and exceptional children tp 
attend this camp. a 

The funds for this purpose are raised by 
Legionnaires, politicians, and businessmen; 
together with ample contributions ~by the 
Chicago American, a metropolitan news. 
paper outstanding in its support of the 
Legion’s Americanism programs, the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the American Legion, the Past 
Commanders Club, the Past Presidents Club, 
and the State of Illinois. 

This Legion program of child welfare, 
born of his mind and supplemented with ac- 
tion, is one of the outstanding successful éf- 
forts to combat child delinquency in 
America, giving even so-called incorrigible 
a new hope in life. 


Comrade Lisonatr through the many years _ 


of his respected service has always been in 
the forefront, championing the rights and 
privileges of the little fellow, and made 
many powerful enemies doing so, without 
fear of the consequences to himself. 

We are desirous of recording our high ap- 
preciation of the sterling character and ac- 
complishments of our distinguished com- 
rade through this testimonial and, thus, the 


esteem in which his fellow veterans hold — 


him, we wish him the same successful sery- 
ice in Congress that he enjoyed in the State 
assembly: Now, therefore, be it ; 
Resolved, That the delegates to the Cook 
County Council of the American Legion, 
embracing the first division of the 
ment of Illinois, and representing 390 pos 
and 79,000 members in Cook County, in 


regular meeting assembled at Chicago, this — 


8th day- of January 1958, unanimously 
adopted the above resolution for his untir- 
ing and unselfish efforts in behalf of human 
beings: for more than 35 years; and be it 
further , 
Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of the proceedings of this 
meeting; and be it further 
Resolved, That a suitable copy of the 
above resolution be prepared and presented 
to the Honorable ROLAND VicToR ! 
Member of Congress, in testimony of such 
appreciation and esteem of his {fellow 
veterans and neighbors. i 
JouN P. AUFTRING, 
Commander, Cook County Countil, 
First Division, Department of Illi- 


nois. 
Attest: William J. Duffy, adjutant. 


ag 





The American Boys Camp is situated 2 
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and rest rooms; miniature 
jong); 2 chapels for worship; a tremendous 
jodge with 2 enormous fireplaces; a 12-room 
host home; large bathhouse and restroom; 
storehouses, and other recreational build- 
ings. There are 2 baseball diamonds, a foot- 
pall and soccer field, an archery range, and 
stables for 10 horses, @ Texas burro and a 
pony for equestrian training. The camp is 
equipped with large kilns for artcraft work. 
There are 28 high-school- 
trained men and women as counselors. The 
camp life is conducted along Army-post reg- 
ulations; i. e., reveille, retreat, and taps— 
oath of allegiance each morning. One child 
each cabin is a member of a common 
council that disciplines the campers, regu- 
lates their special activities, and advises with 
the director. Col. George Von Bremer, all- 
American, University of Wisconsin, 1033, now 
football coach and science teacher at Lind- 
bloom High School in Chicago, is director. 
He is a World War II veteran, served with 
British and American forces in the air corps, 
with 75 missions over Germany; later sent 
on special mission, landed by submarine on 
the Normandy coast, and there procured val- 
uable information on enemy concentration 
of troops and defenses, topography of the 
terrain, and water-depth soundings, that 
later was of invaluable use to the Navy and 
Army in the Normandy-coast invasion—a 
truly patriotic and distinguished American. 
The camp is dedicated to the highest 
ideals of American life. Americanism is 
taught through the medium of films. The 
United States Government furnishes his- 
torical movies of the lives of Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson; also The Debates on 
the Adoption of the Articles of the Consti- 
tution Adopted at the Constitutional Con- 
vention; The Byrd Expedition to the Ant- 
arctic, etc.; together with films of the Wis- 
‘ consin Department of Conservation on Foul 
Practices Used in Breaking the Game Laws, 
etc. It is surprising the beneficial éffects 
resulting from this method of approach to 
the youthful mind. There should be more 
of this type of camp te give youth a new 
chance. The so-called incorrigible boy is 
impressed and changed being in the pres- 
ence of the blind, deaf and dumb, and lame 
youths. He no longer feels sorry for him- 
self, upon seeing others so happy in spite 
of physical handicaps. He helps the others 
80 afflicted. He becomes heart-softened, 
and desires to belong to someone or some- 
thing again. His search for a symbol is 
answered—his reformation is accomplished 
through himself, proving the immortal 
words of Father Flanagan of Boys Town, 
“There is no such thing as a bad boy.” 

The children are taught that the owner- 
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Reappraisal of United States Approach to 


Growing International Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the fall of 1957—in fact on September 
19—it was my privilege to address the 
Los Angeles World Affairs Council. I 
ask unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from that address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

The Los Angeles World Affairs Council 
performs a genuine public service by pro- 
viding a forum for the discussion of cur- 
rent questions and problems relating to 
the international situation. I consid- 
ered it a distinct honor and privilege to 
be invited to participate in its program. 
The city of Los Angeles is to be com- 
mended on having in its midst an organ- 
ization such as the World Affairs Council. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

REAPPRAISAL URGED OF UNITED Srates Ap- 

PROACH TO GROWING INTERNATIONAL PROB- 

LEMS 


(Excerpts from address by Senator Husert H. 
Humpnurey, Democrat, of Minnesota, mem- 
ber Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
before Los Angeles World Affairs Council, 
Biltmore Ballroom, Thursday noon, Sep- 
tember 19, 1957) 


Growing world unrest and tension calls for 
a total reappraisal of the United States ap- 
proach to international affairs. 

At the very outset, we need a good hard 
look at our ewn representation abroad. 

Too much is at stake to risk our future 
with honorable but totally unskilled and in- 
capable ambassadors appointed for social 
prestige as a political reward, and even with 
career Foreign Service personnel more con- 
cerned with social niceties than with a dedi- 
cated zeal as missionaries of peace and free- 
dom. 

Our country’s embassies in trouble spots 
of the world are really general staff head- 
quarters.in a struggle for survival, and they 
must be commanded by men sensitive to thie 
political and economic forces at work in the 
area in which they are called upon to serve. 
They must be men and women conscious of 
the vital importance of alining our country 
with the aspirations of the people them- 
selves, rather than just maintaining good 
relations with any particular ruler or ruling 
clique. We need to mobilize and make better 
use of the brainpower, judgment, experience, 
and understanding of dedicated Americans 
trained in international affairs to man our 
outposts in critical areas of the world. 

We need more emphasis on development of 
regional specialists in international affairs, 
and more of a regional approach to seeking 
solutions of complex problems through fre- 
quent regional conferences of American dip- 
lomatic missions abroad. - 

But building better international relations 
involves more than just action by our Gov- 
ernihent alone. ; 

There’s an essential role for American 
business to play, as well ss our country’s 
great voluntary agencies and individual 
citizens themselves. 





American businessmen, news correspond- 
ents, representatives of voluntary humani- 
tarian and religious organizations, and edu- 
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cators frequently have more contacts with 
private foreign citizens—and sometimes 
with governmental officials——than do our 
official representatives. Each of these peo- 
ple-to-people contacts contributes to the 
total impression which the United States 
makes abroad. There ought to be closer 
cooperation between American businessmen 
abroad and our diplomats. 

We need to recognize that the current 
contest in the world is being waged for fu- 
ture alinement of great undeveloped areas, 
and the outcome may hinge more on eco- 
nomic and trade policies than on military 
alinements. 

There will be no peace achieved with the 
Soviet Union until it realizes it can no 
longer win over the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. 

As a consequence, our foreign policy must 
be geared to strengthening the political and 
social institutions of such underdeveloped 
areas, and encouraging and guiding their 
own economic development and progress. 
But it must be more than paper economic 
development, or even bank-roll influence 
wielded arrogantly by our Government; it 
must be soundly based industrial and agri- 
cultural development recognizable to the 
people of the area concerned, with convinc- 
ing evidence that our interest is in the well- 
being of the people themselves, rather than 
in material advantage for ourselves. 

Here is an area where we can challenge 
the Soviet and win. Here is an area where 
we can best portray America’s vision and 
enterprise and know-how—and America’s 
concern for social justice for all people. 
We're not a military people—and we're not 
acting ourselves when we rely on rattling 
sabers in a jittery world. By character, emo- 
tion, and experience, we’re better prepared 
to lead teward progress, than to plan toward 
destructien. 

We urgently need a comprehensive for- 
eign econemic policy designed toward ful- 
fillment of such objectives—and then we 
need to mebilize the forces of American 
business, American labor, and Americans 
generally te work hand-in-hand with our 
government to implement that policy. 

We're fighting a totally mobilized enémy, 
and we can’t succeed by relying on Govern- 
ment alone and failing to make the utmost 
use of our great resources of private enter- 
prise, private initiative, private humani- 
tarian concern for fellow human beings. 

There is an urgent role for American busi- 
ness investment in foreign economic devel- 
opment, and it is our job to find ways to 
make it mere effective. American business 


. enjoys a deservedly good reputation abroad. 


Its use of modern capital, investment, man- 
agement, and know-how is combined with 
social values developed on the American 
scene to tell a better story of America’s 
spirit than can ever be achieved by mili- 
tary bases or guided missiles, however neces- 
sary they may be. 

Our State Department should take a keen 
interest in the American businessman 
abroad if we really want to promote private 
investment. The businessman himself 
ought to be consulted for his views on how 
investment possibilities might be improved. 
America’s business community itself must 
be encouraged to explore the private role 
it can occupy in building better foreign re- 
lations, and must bring its own influence 
to bear toward formulation of sounder for- 
eign economic policies by our Government. 

America’s organized labor movement must 
be encouraged to exert its leadership and 
influence toward supporting establishment 
of free labor movements in other areas of 
the world, rather than Communist-domi- 
nated labor movements. e 

We need greater recognition of the tre- 
mendous potential for good we possess in 
our abundance of food and fiber, if it is 
wisely utilized for the good of humanity 
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in the world. And we must encourage ex- 
pansion of the people-to-people sharing 
through our great voluntary agencies spon- 
sored by our churches and CARE, rather 
than relying entirely on government-to-gov- 
ernment dealings in food and other neces- 
sities of life. 

We must build reservoirs of good will with 
the peoples of vast areas of the world now 
vulnerable targets of Communist infiltration, 
rather than putting all our chips on leaders 
themselves, however friendly they may cur- 
rently be. Leaders’ and governments come 
and go, but bonds built between the hearts 
and minds of people survive far beyond tem- 
porary shifting and swaying of local political 
tides. 

We need a full reappraisal of our com- 
mitments abroad. Our commitments around 
the world have grown like Topsy, with too 
little self-examination of our ability to ful- 
fill them. 

We need to carefully-evaluate the extent 
of our commitments, to make sure we are 
able to support them economically and mili- 
tarily. It is little use to negotiate pacts 
and agreements, if we are not prepared as 
@ people to back up our words with deeds 
if it becomes necessary. 

Turning from the general scene of inter- 
national relations to the specific problems 
of 1 trouble area, let me suggest 4 recom- 
mendations toward easing the explosive ten- 
sions of the Middle East. They include: 

1. Leadership in the United Nations toward 
an outright ban on arms shipments into 
the Middle East. 

2. Creation of a U. N. Good Offices Com- 
mission, comprised of leading citizens of the 
world, with a mandate to seek both terri- 
torial and political settlements between the 
Arab States themselves, and between the 
Arab States and Israel. 

3. Making permanent an expanded U. N. 
Security Force for the Middle East, and 
other trouble zones that might develop. 

4. Creation of a Middle East Development 
Agency, composed of the states in the re- 
gion and other states contributing to the 
Agency’s capital, as a catalytic agent which 
might precipitate solutions for many of the 


most vexing problems of the region by en-~ 


couraging a regional approach to develop- 
mental projects. 

Let me expand on that four-point pro- 
gram. 

Shipment of arms into the Middle East 
may well aggravate existing tensions; it may 
just lead to the explosion we are seeking to 
avoid. 

In rushing arms to Jordan, we are once 
again merely reacting blindly to Soviet ac- 
tions rather than projecting any real solu- 
tion of our own. . 

The Soviet gains by keeping alive tensions 
and unrest. They know they can provoke 
conflicts and tensions, as long as we con- 
tinue to react as we have to every move they 
make. They want trouble in the Middie 
East as an excuse for digging further into 
that area, and we seem determined to help 
them draw tighter the lines of conflict in- 
stead of asserting our leadership toward 
avoiding conflict. 

Here, if anywhere, is an opportunity to try 
a limited disarmament move. The Middle 
East lends itself to both aerial and ground 
inspection. If negotiations for total dis- 
armament appear deadlocked, let us at least 
assert our leadership in the United Nations 
toward negotiating a U. N.-enforced total 
arms-shipment ban into troubled areas of 
the Middle East. : 

A valuable role could be filled by a U. N. 
Good Offices Commission, designed to seek 
boundary and political settlements in the 
area. We cannot solve compiex problems of 
the Middle East alone; we are just risking 
further disrepute as international busy- 
bodies trying to tell everyone else what 
they should do. 

Neither can we just dump problems on 
the U. N., and not face up to our own re- 
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sponsibility as a world leader. Instead, we 
must use the U, N. as a vehicle to seek so- 
lutions by asserting our own. leadership 
within the U. N. and seeking to mobilize 
support of other nations for united action. 

Neither we nor the U. N. can force so- 
lutions unacceptable to the Middle East 
itself, but within the U. N. we can seek to 
enlist the cooperation of countries from the 
Middle East with countries from other areas 
of the world toward a more constructive ap- 
proach than now exists. 

In my opinion, the Middle East Develop- 
ment Agency I have proposed offers a tre- 
mendous opportunity. It should be organized 
within the framework of the United Nations; 
a specialized, regional economic program 
with multilateral participation for multi- 
lateral purposes. 

Such a Development Agency could under- 
take projects itself, lend money to either 
private or public agencies, and participate 
in equity financing, in the manner of the 
International Finance Corporation. It could 
manage projects. It could carry on scientific 
research in such a matter as soil fertility. 
It could make basic engineering surveys and 
contribute to the drawing up of overall 
regional development plans. Furthermore, 
it could carry on long-term technical as- 
sistance. 

Its advantages would be political and psy- 
chological as well as economic. 

It would help divert the attention of cer- 
tain Arab leaders from military adventures 
to internal economic development. Turning 
these energies into constructive channels 
would eventually lead to institutional and 
social changes, such as the growth of a mid- 
dle class, which would have a beneficial and 
stabilizing influence. 

It would provide a means of channeling 
Arab oil revenue into productive uses which 
would benefit the entire area, thus utilizing 
part of the presently existing hard money 
resources of the Middle East for the financ- 
ing of regional development. 

It would be an international entity with 
which the states of the area could carry on 
bilateral negotiations, and bilateral economic 
agreements. 

It would work out a solution to the whole 
Palestine-Arab refugee problem. The only 
long-term solution for the refugees is basic 
economic development, which will make it 
possible for the area to support more people 
at a higher standard of living. 

It could encourage international accept- 
ance of the Jordan River plan, and similar 
development projects involving more than 
one state. It could give technical assistance 
and supervised farm credit to farmers set- 
tling on new lands coming into production 
from the development of the Jordan, the 
Litani, the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the 
Nile. 

Even a cursory look at the region’s re- 
sources reveals the absolute economic inter- 
dependence of the states of the area, and 
the necessity of interregional cooperation. 

The creation of a Middle East Development 
Agency along these suggested lines would 
emphasize the fact that it is in the interests 
of all concerned to move from intraregional 
feuding to interregional cooperation for 


development. 


H. R. 9700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B: W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to add my support to H. R. 9700, a bill 


to consolidate all of the laws a 
tered by the Veterans’ 
and which passed the House on the 
tion to suspend the rules February | 
1958. Led 
The committee and staff, under the 
guidance of our distinguished c " 
the Honorable Our E. Teacve, of : 
spent many months of hard work in 
preparation of this bill. oe 
Contrary to some thoughts, the pas. 
sage of this bill will in no way take away 


any right from any veteran. It simply- 


consolidates into one comprehensive aet 
our many laws which pertain to the vet. 
eran and his dependents. 

Not only the Veterans’ Administration 
but all major veterans’ organizations 
have endorsed the bill and believe iis 
enactment will facilitate the administra. 
tion of the veteran laws. 


Indignant Small Farmers Insist That They 
Are Due To Have Right to Acres and 
Highest Price Possible Under Law— 
Refuse To Admit Future Exists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 
Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am enclosing an article 


written by Gerald L. Dearing on the cot- - 


ton situation. 

Mr. Dearing is one of the Nation’s most 
informed thinkers and writers on the en- 
tire cotton program. 

I feel sure that it will be of interest 
to many of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

INDIGNANT SMALL FARMERS INnsIst THAT THET 





ee ve Se Race eee ae Aces Se ; 


EsT Price PossIsLe Unper Law—REFUSE 
ADMIT FUTURE Exists 


(By Gerald L. Dearing) 2 

The-mail was heavy last week. Mos 
of the writers were indignant. We are, they 
charged, being unfair to the small farmer 
who, because of his limited acreage, wants 
high prices for his cotton. és 
They point out that the laborer in indus 
try has a minimum wage guaranty. They 
neglect to mention that he is not guaranteed 
employment. Nor do they mention that what 
they want is not only guaranteed employ- 


process year after year. 
HAVE NO QUALMS 
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ing over in tnereasing quantities every day; 
that the need for cotton ds diminishing 
hour that the unreasonable pricing 


employees. Certainly, we are all in fa- 
vor of such an idea. What immediately 
potley 18 maintained. comes to mind is an office so cluttered 
up with employees that they are stum- 

ed ee ow eens ony ania to i bling all over each other trying to get 
jowed, if not encouraged, to do it under te the water cooler. I am getting tired 
which will give them the highest of these unfair attacks on loyal, consci- 

price possible under the present entious Government workers. I shall 


put smaller production, if necessary, at a 
higher price. foree. In this agency all but about 5,000 
There is no question that there shoul be se 44,000 employees are field em- 


upports for cotton, but they should 
it at the level which prices ain out Ployees. What you are going to cut here, 
of the market, encourages the substitution if you adopt this amendment, are your 
of rayon for cotton in textiles, encourages forest rangers, the national-park attend- 
production abroad and costs export markets. ants, the fish and wildlife scientists, the 
PROTECTION FROM DISASTER engineers in the Geological Survey, and 
The price support program in its inception the Bureau of Mines. I know from ob- 
was such a program. it protected against servation and experience that these 
disaster, but did not attempt to do more. agencies are not overstaffed in the field. 
‘The farmers-are-entitled-to-parity became = yhey are undérstaffed. We have already 
7 cut this bill under last-year $43 million, 
and I think the subcommittee did a 
pretty good job in reducing it by $43 
million. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa would cut it an- 
; other $23 million, and would do irrep- 
United States has ever grown, if it ds priced grable harm to the natural resources of 
abroad. no way to achieve economy. I have many 
one mart ding apa” ©6Government installations in my district, 
What happens when there are no markets? and I know from observation that most 
of them, at least, are not overstaffed. 
On the contrary, many are handicapped 
seriously by being understaffed. 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield te the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. . 
Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman does 
not mean that the committee reduced 


or 
HON. DON MAGNUSON the budget request by $43 million, does 
e: 


oP waaaras Mr. MAGNUSON. All right, whoever 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES reduced it. We reduced it a little over a 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 million dollars below the budget request. 
The House in Committee of the ‘Whole It is $43 million’ under last year, and I 
House on the State of the Union, had under think that is enough of a reduction for 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10746) making this very vital department. 
®pprepriations for the Department of the In- It is not as simple as the gentleman 
terior dnd related agencies for the fiscal would make it. The same amendment 
year ending June 30, 1959, amd for other was adopted in 1952, he says, and he 
‘Purposes. spoke of the success which came about 
through that amendment during that 
year. But that amendment did several 
things which would not be done by the 
pending amendment. It exempted all 
seasonal and casual workers, and you 
know how many there are of those in the 
Forest Service, in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and in the Park Service. It 


There is a place for more cotton than the 





Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1959 
SPEECH 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
tise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that this House 
would be making a very great mistake 
were it to approve the so-called Jensen 
amendment 


1950 was $246 million; the appropriation 
’ proposed for the coming year is $413 mil- 
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lion, an increase of $166 million, or 67 
percent. ‘While the cost of administra- 
tion of the various agencies in this bill 
has gone up 67 percent, the level of em- 
ployment has gone up only 25 percent. 

I think that is a pretty good record. 





For Good Government: Frankie 
Raadelph—Liberal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Texas Democratic national commit- 
teewoman, Mrs. R. D. (Frankie) Ran- 
dolph, is due in Washington this week. 
Mrs. Randolph is the leading lady in 
Texas politics today, and is destined to 
remain the leading lady in Texas politics 
for a good many years. 

Everyone in Texas and thousands of 
people across the Nation know Mrs. R. 
D. (“Frankie,” as she is affectionately 
known) Randolph as the leader of the 
Texas’ Loyal Democrats, and Texas’ 
Democratic National Committeewoman. 
She ranks high among the fighters for 
good government in all of Texas history. 

On Sunday, February 2, 1958, the Dal- 
las Morning News, whose political phi- 
losophy is radically opposite to tae loyal 
Democratie views of Mrs. Randolph, 
published a news feature about her. Al- 
though her friends do not think the story 
really does her justice, they are surprised 
and pleased to see it in the Dallas News. 
I ask unanimous consent that the fea- 
ture, “Frankie Randolph—Liberal,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FRANKIE RANDOLPH—LIBERAL 
(By Dawson Duncan) 

The saying goes that a prominent Houston 
leader once counseled her fellow political 
conservatives. Never tackle Frankie Ran- 
dolph. She doesn’t fight fair. She fights 
like a man. 

And Frankie Randolph—more sedately, 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph, wealthy wife of a prom- 
inent Houston banker who does not engage 





. actively in politics—has proven she is capable 


not only of fighting like a man in politics 
but of playing the role of one. 

- She is the recognized and accepted leader 
of the Democrats of Texas. (DOT), a state- 
wide organization of liberal-loyalist-labor 
adherents dedicated to the cause of (1) keep- 
ing the Democratic Party solely for Demo- 
crats and (2) liberalism. 

She is the only woman head of club ad- 
juncts to the regular party organizations 
set up in 22 States during the year following 
President Eisenhower's second victory. 

She is, also, ‘Texas’ Democratic National 
Committeewoman. It is a post she won with 
political generaiship that overcame the party 
power exercised over the 1956 conventions by 
Senate Majority Leader Lrmpon B. Jonmwson. 
She did it at the May convention in Dallas, 
— JoHMNSON’s Convention power was at 

The 64-year-old, husky-voiced, cigarette- 
smoking grandmother is dedicated to the 
cause of liberalism and proud of it. 
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“Liberalism to me means going forward 
instead of living in the past,” opines the 
Gaughter of a rich east Texas lumbering 
family. 

To her the continuing liberal-conservative 
battle in the Democratic Party is that simple. 

She sternly refuses to be intimidated in 
her stand for liberalism. That was well dem- 
onstrated in the May 1956 State convention. 
when she won the nomination for national 
committeewoman from Texas. She stood 
firm against all threats and entreaties for 
compromise. And she gained her victory. 
Senator JoHNSON reluctantly dropped his 
candidate for the post and withdrew opposi- 
tion to Mrs. Randolph. 

It was a key victory for the liberals, and 
it marked her as a new leader. 

The second victory of President Eisen- 
hower in 1956 sparked the campaign of the 
liberals to set up a statewide organization 
to do battle with a regular party executive 
committee that gave aid to the Republicans. 

The result was formation last spring of the 
Democrats of Texas. Mrs. Randolph was a 
guiding force in the organization from pre- 
cinct level on up. And she was chosen as 
the leader, with men of the group accepting 
her as such without reservation. 

Until the memorable 1952 campaign, Mrs. 
Randolph was not widely known outside of 
Harris County, where she has lived since 1902. 
There she had long been active in civic and 
political life on a local level. | 

Interest in politics came naturally for Mrs. 
Randolph. Her father, the late W. T. Carter, 
was an ardent admirer of Woodrow Wilson 
and politics was talked at home. 

She was born in Barnum, in the sawmill 
country in Polk County, on January 25, 1894. 
Her father was a successful lumberman, 
keenly interested in politics but never a can- 
didate for public office. 

His family came from Georgia when he was 
@ boy and the family of her mother, Maude 
Holley Carter, came from Alabama. Mrs. 
Randolph, along with her 3 sisters and 2 
brothers, grew up in the southern style of a 
well-to-do family. (One brother and one 
sister have died.) 

She attended Baldwin College at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., and on June 14, 1918, married 
Randolph, a pioneer Naval Air Corps pilot in 
World War I and a native of Washington, 
D. C. He had attended the University of 
Virginia with Mrs. Randolph’s brother, A. L. 
Carter, who in recent years was business head 
of the extensive lumber properties. 

Randolph now is executive vice president 
of a large Houston bank. He takes no active 
part in politics. But he does not object to 
the activities of his wife. 

They reared a family of two daughters, Mrs. 


James Parker Cushman, of Houston, and Mrs. . 


Daniel Longmaid, of Bryn Mawr. They have 
four grandchildren and the active Mrs. Ran- 
dolph in recent years has combined baby- 
sitting and politicking occasionally. 

In her younger days, Mrs. Randolph played 
@ lot of golf and was prominent in Houston 
horse riding circles. She had her own stable 
of riding horses until she abandoned it in 
World War II. 

While rearing her family, she found time 
for numerous civic activities. She helped or- 
ganize the Houston Junior League, of which 
she was president in the midtwenties, and 
was active in the League of Women Voters. 

Always a loyal Democrat, Mrs. Randolph 
joined heartily in the campaign in the 
Houston area in 1940 when Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt won a third term over Wendell Willkie. 
She followed up with active help for Senator 
JOHNSON in his winning campaign against 
Coke Stevenson in 1948. In 1950 she was 
campaigning, along with Will Clayton, head 
of the big cotton firm, for more public 
housing ini Houston. They formed a labor 
coalition but private housing interests won 
the referendum. 
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The tempo of her political campaigning 
stepped up in 1952. Typical of her role was 
a contribution ($1,000) and a terse question 
to the Harris County campaign manager for 
the Stevenson-Sparkman Democratic cam- 
paign: “I’m Frankie Randolph. What can I 
do to help?” she asked as she presented the 
check. 

Her role was in the women’s field. She 
set up a women’s division in Harris County, 
showing the menfolk that effective political 
organization must begin deep in the pre- 
cincts. 

When Mr. Eisenhower won the election, 
Harris County loyalist Democrats decided it 
was necessary to set up a permanent organi- 
zation. She became the executive secretary. 

Later the loyalists’ organization grew into 
the Democratic advisory council, set up by 
Speaker Sam Raysurn to look after Demo- 
cratic interests since the official party or- 
ganization then was controlled by adherents 
to former Gov. Allan Shivers, who led the 
drive that put Texas in the GOP column in 
1952. 

Mrs. Randolph became chairman of the 
statewide group. Chairman was Byron 
Skelton of Temple. 

Skelton was agreeable to Senator JOHNSON 
for national committeeman in 1956 and won 
without contest. But the Senate majority 
leader did not agree with the liberal branch 
that wanted both the top leaders of the 
DAC installed as Texas’ spokesmen for the 
whole party in the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Mrs. Randolph, however, was adamant. 
She wouldn’t bow to the wishes of those who 
had commingled the liberals with conserva- 
tives, some of whom had voted Republican— 
an unpardonable political sin in her eyes. 

“We had to keep faith with the people 
back in the precincts,” she said at the time. 

It illustrated her philosophy of an effec- 
tive political organization. It must start at 
the bottom in the precincts and the leaders 
must be true to them throughout. 

In addition to giving liberally of her time 
and energy to the cause of the loyalist 
Democrats, she has been a generous con- 
tributor with her dollars. 





How Can We Help? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I should like to include an editorial 
by James Reston, from the New York 
Times of February 16, 1958. This edito- 
rial, entitled “Mr. Lincoln on the En- 
during Danger,” cogently points up the 
fact that today the question is not ““What 
can Washington do to help the people?” 
but, rather, “What can the people do to 
help Washington?” That the former 
question is asked far more often than the 
latter should make all thinking men cog- 
nizant of the unpleasant fact that the 
unresolved crisis of our times, underlying 
all other crises, is not primarily military 
but ideological, not external but internal, 
not mechanical but cultural. . 


The article follows: 






February 19 ; 


Mr. LINCOLN ON THE ENDURING DaNor - 
(By James Reston) t 
WASHINGTON, February 15—The text of 
this morning’s sermon is taken from an aq. 
dress by Mr. Lincoln to a young men’s lyces 
um in Springfield, Ill., on January 27, 1937, 
“At what point,” he asked, “shall we 
Americans expect the approach of 
By what means shall we fortify against it? 
Shall we expect some transatlantic military 
giant to step the ocean and crush us at a 
blow? Never. 

“All the armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
combined, with all the treasure of the earth 
(our own excepted) in their military 
with a Bonaparte for a commander, could 
not by force take a drink from the Ohio or 
make a track on the Blue Ridge in a trial of 
a@ thousand years. 

“At what point then is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer, if it ever 
reach us it must spring up amongst us; it 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction be 
our lot we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of freemen we must 
live through all time or die by suicide.” 

This is, if one may say so during the Lin- 
coln birthday celebrations, almost as good as 
anything ever written by Bryce Harlow for 
Sherman Adams, and it is as topical as My 
Fair Lady. 

For while missiles, rockets, launching sites 
and miilitary affairs in general still dominate 
the headlines and the debates in Congress, 
the unresolved crisis of our times, underlying | 
all other crises, if not primarily military but 
ideological, not external but internal, not ) 
mechanical but cultural. 


NO MISSILES THEN 


The point, of course, is relative, the mill- 
tary threat is real and grave; nobody denies 
it. Mr. Lincoln did not have to worry about 
transatlantic rockets or atomic power in the 
hands of an enemy and Mr. Eisenhower does. 
But the country is aware of the military 
threat: it is taking steps to deal with it, 
The same cannot be said with equal assur- 
ance about our internal defenses in the 
fields of education, philosophy, or diplomacy. 

Congress wiil give the Pentagon all it 
wants for missiles, and probably more, but 
what it will do about scholarships teachers’ 
salaries, school construction, the foreign 
service—-what lead it will give the people on 
how to meet the crisis at the personal and 
community level—is another matter. 

“There is no ill,” Thoreau wrote, “which 
may not be dissipated, like the dark, if you 
let in a stronger light upon it. * * * If the 
light we use is but a paltry and narrow 
taper, most objects will cast a shadow wider 
than themselves.” 

The light cast here this week has once 
more been on military objects, on political 
campaign contributions from the gas lobby 
in Texas, on influence peddling in the FOC, 
on unsubstantiated McCarthy-like charges 
against Fetleral officials. The Congress is 
more interested in Dr. Schwartz than in Dr. 
Schweitzer, and the only consolation in it 
all is that the root of the crisis lies not 
Washington, but in the society as a whole. 

“I hope I am overwary,” Mr. Lincoln said 
to his lyceum friends in Springfield, “but if 
I am not, there is even now something of ill 


His appeal, 121 years ago, was not to the 
Federal Capital in Washington, but to in- 
dividual men and women in their commuti- 
ties. He was not asking what Washington 
could do to help the people, but whet 
people could do to help Washington, 
fortunately the same need is felt today..* 
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as it is needed, and they cannot set stand- 
ards of study in the home. 

The trouble in the land, said Robert Op- 
penheimer recently im Foreign Affairs, is 
that the American people have no clear 
image of the good life or the Government's 

in it. One wonders. The trouble is 

that we do have such a clear image of the 

and easy life that nobody even debates 

it. It is based on the assumption that the 

uction and consumption or enjoyment 

of material things guaranteed by the Gov- 

ernment is in itself the good and easy life, 

and the crisis is that this assumption has 
failed us. 

In past national crises there was little 
that ordinary citizens could do to help. 
They could not produce missiles. They 
could not get the Vanguard off the ground. 
They could not pierce the Soviet mystery. 

But they can sit on school boards. They 
can inquire into the state of education in 
their local schools. They can demand stand- 
ards of study. They can influence their 
children to prepare for and serve the Na- 
tion, and they can listen to Mr. Lincoln, at 
least this week : 

“Passion has helped us,” he said, “but can 
@o so no more. Reason—cold, calculating, 

ned reason—must furnish alj the 
materials for our future support and de- 
fense. Let those materials be molded into 
general intelligence [and] sound morality 
eee" 

Here, as the man said, endeth the lesson. 





New Post for Mr. Charles Weissman, 
Wilkes-Barre Businessman, Philanthro- 
pist and Civic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend miy remarks in the Rrc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 





from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
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ality. His enthusiasm matches his ability, 
a combination that is irresistible. 

It was not at all surprising for Wilkes- 
Barre to learn that the automotive industry 
thinks so highly of his talents. His initia- 
tive, experience and resourcefulness equip 
him for these new responsibilities which em- 
brace ethics, fellowship and good will. 





Solution to Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include the opening statement which 
I made over channel 13, WQED, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Friday, February 14, con- 
eerning the unemployment problem in 
Pittsburgh. 

Since appearing on TV, I have re- 
ceived many letters and telephone calls 
from listeners who agreed entirely with 
the program that I have suggested. 

We are now about to close the second 
month of this session of Congress. The 
unemployment rolls are continuing to 
rise, and we have not yet come up with 
any real workable program. Unemploy- 
ment compensation checks are running 
out for hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed, and their outlook for securing 
work becomes worse with the.mounting 
rolls. 

The unemployed in this region are 
looking to the Congress, because up to 
date the administration has failed mis- 
erably. 

I hope that some of the suggestions I 
have made will meet with the approval 
of other Congressmen and remedial leg- 
islation can be introduced and approved 
so that the wheels of industry will move 
again. How fast tnis will occur depends 
upon us. We must all share this re- 
sponsibility. 

SoLvuTION TO UNEMPLOYMENT 

Ike sees job pickup in March. 

“We have had most of our bad news on the 
unemployment front. Every indication is 
that March will see the start of a pickup in 
job opportunities.” 

And, after assuring the American people 
that they must have confidence in the future 
and in the economy of the country, the Presi- 
dent and his wife left for a 10-day vacation 
on the plantation of former Secretary of 
Treasury Humphreys in Georgia. 

He pointed out before leaving, that his 
administration had taken two great steps to 
halt our sliding economy and create jobs for 
those needing them. 

The first was lowering the interest rate 
on money, thus providing for a boom in the 
housing industry. % 

The second was the proposed $2 billion 

to build new, and renovate and 





‘modernize, old post office buildings. ‘This 


would give our economy a shot in the arm 
and provide much needed employment. 

He didn’t state that it was the policy mak- 
ers of his administration, with his approval, 
of course, who raised the interest rates on 
money and created the tight money situation 
that helped slow down the housing industry 
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and close small businesses and bring on this 
recession—the little one they had planned 
to make prices and the cost of living stop 
cliimbing—and cause enough unemployment 
to put the unions in line. 

And he dién't go into detail concerning the 
$2 billion program for the post offices, he 
left the Postmaster General to do that. When 
the full story came out it had a big if in it. 
If the first class mail rate was raised to 5 
cents, the Government would take $175 mil- 
lion a year out of these new funds and put 
that amount toward this program, but the 
other $225 million a year would come from 
private enterprise. They could build the 
new post offices and the Government would 
lease them, paying rent until the post offices 
were paid for. 

All of his programs sound good but there 
is a gimmick in every one. Even his educa- 
tion program has a big if in it. 

His predictions of job opportunities pick- 
ing up in March do not coincide with the 
statements made by some of his cabinet 
members. 

Only last Sunday over TV, Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks stated that he expected 
over 5 million to be unemployed before the 
downward trend was halted, and just last 
week it was announced that we have in the 
Pittsburgh industrial district, 77,000 on un- 
empldyment insurance. 

Secretary Weeks agreed with the President, 
however, in the belief that the Government 
should not do too much to stimulate our 
economy. He felt sure it would take care of 
itself because of the new defense orders that 
are being placed. 

As of today 414 million people in the United 
States are unemployed, and over 2 million 
are working less than 35 hours a week. 
Nearly a half million unemployed are in 
Pennsylvania. 

Still we hear “there will be a pickup in 
March,” “all we need is confidence,” “our 
economy is basically strong, the worst is 
over,” “we have plans made up, should we 
ever need them,” and on, and on, and on. 

Echoes from the far distant past, “pros- 
perity ts just around the corner” and “two 
chickens in every pot”; shades of 1929. 

Remember the breadlines in 1929? 
are gradually coming back. 

Still we hear from the President that “it 
is well to remember that with an economy 
as complex as ours, it is necessary not only 
to avoid the taking of wrong steps, but con- 
fidently take the right ones.” 

In order not to take the wrong ones, this 
administration is standing still. 

I have had the opportunity for many years 
of entertaining representatives of labor and 
industry when they come to the United 
States from countries outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. One of the first questions they ask is, 
“Can the United States have prosperity and 
full employment without a shooting war?” 

Just recently Khrushchev teld American 
newsmen in Moscow that the United States 
could never have prosperity unless we were 
at war. 

Stalin, before him, made the same state- 
ment. 

Apparently this administration has utter 
disregard for world psychology or it doesn’t 
realize the importance of the relationship of 
unemployment in our country to the think- 
ing of people in friendly nations. 

When the United States was in World 
War II, we had to produce airplanes, supply 
weapons of war for ourselves and our allies, 
as well as food and ships, what did we do? 

We called management, labor, and capital 
to Washington and they sat around the table 
with Government and planned what was 
needed to win a war and how to accomplish 
all this 

You know the outcome—we accomplished 
all we set out to do. 

Every segment of American life cooperated 
to win the war, and we won it. 


They 
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America is again fighting a different war— 
to maintain our economy. 

Political leaders and labor leaders have 
pleaded with the administration to again 
call on all segments of American life to co- 
operate and plan how we can win this war 
against unemployment which is causing 
needless suffering and want. 

If we can plan and work together to kill, 
why can’t we plan and work together to 
live? 

The rest of the world is watching us and 
it is up to us to show them that our form 
of capitalism can work and succeed in 
peace as it does in war. 

We are short over 150,000 school rooms. 
Look at the employment that would give if 
the administration were really interested in 
the future citizens of America by building 
schools. 

Hospital rooms are at a premium, mental 
institutions are overcrowded, schools and 
institutions for mentally retarded children 
are vitally needed. As some of you may 
know, there is a 5-year waiting period to 
enter Polk. More work could be provided, 
and the health of Americans could be im- 
proved by building hospitals and institu- 
tions. 

One-third of American families are fll 
housed. Plan to build these houses within 
their financial reach. , 

Reclamation of our forests could be 
started, assuring our future citizens of nat- 
ural resources that were not protected dur- 
ing the recent years. 

Rivers could be harnessed, providing power 
and electricity for all American homes as 
well as future industries. 

There is pelnty of work. that could be 
done that would start the wheels of pros- 
perity again rolling. People could again buy 
and eat proper food, and the farmers would 
prosper; cars could be bought, and the auto- 
mobile factories could work full time; steel 
would be needed for many of these projects, 
and the steel mills would again be operating 
continuously; clothes would be purchased, 
the textile mills will run again. America 
would be alive again, and prosperous, and 
our living standard would continue to rise. 

America could again be the shining sym- 
bol for the whole world. 





Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1959 





SPEECH 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10746) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the pro forma amendment, 
and ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. I listened with a great deal 
of interest to the speech delivered by 
the chairman of this great committee. 
I am not prepared to say that he is cor- 
rect in all of his conclusions, There have 
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been sharp differences of opinion with 
respect to the military and economic 
strength of Russia. Undoubtedly Rus- 
sia has built a formidable military 
machine. 

I do not believe, however, that Russia 
can defeat the United States as long as 
we are sound economically. and strong 
militarily and spiritually. If we are ever 
destroyed, it will be from within. It will 
be an act of suicide. We will never be 
destroyed by a foreign power unless we 
weaken and undermine ourselves because 
of disregard for economic and moral 
laws. 

There is not an example in history of 
any strong nation, economically and 
morally healthy, which has been de- 
feated from without. There have been 
numerous instances of large countries 
which have been so undermined from 
within that they were unable to reésist 
foreign aggression. For a thousand 
years the Roman Empire held back the 
tide of barbarism until finally Rome 
became demoralized from within as a 
result of unsound policies and moral 
degradation. 

Our danger in America is brought 
about by our own policies. We are doing 
more to injure ourselves than Russia 
will ever be able to do. It is our growing 
disregard for honest and sound financial 
policies that holds the greatest threat to 
our country. For instance, we are now in 
the midst of a recession. It is not severe 
in comparison with some of the depres- 
sions we have experienced in the past. 
Nevertheless it should cause us consider- 
able concern, Yet the remedies that 
some politicians and public officials ad- 
vance will only aggravate the situation. 
There should not be any serious disagree- 
ment as to the cause of the present re- 
cession. The average man on the street 
can tell you the cause. You can hear it 
discussed in almost every community in 
our Nation. 

The truth is that industry has priced 
many people out of the market for their 
products. By industry, I mean manage- 
ment and labor. We forget that the 
great bulk of the customers who pay the 
wages of Walter Reuther’s organization 
and the other organizations are the peo- 
ple who have a fixed income. The aver- 
age citizen in America is unable to in- 
crease his income to keep abreast with 
ever-advancing prices. Of course, there 
are some organized groups who enjoy a 
favored position. Through economic 
pressure they can increase their wages 
and profits periodically to keep up with 
the increase in the cost of living. This 
is not true with respect to the majority 
of our consumers. Literally millions of 
people depend upon fixed incomes in the 
form of pensions, annuities, interest on 
savings, and income from services that 
cannot be increased to keep up with the 
rising living costs. Most of these people 
have experienced a drastic reduction in 
their purchasing power ranging from 50 
to 25 percent. We have, therefore, 
the very dangerous situation of mil- 
lions of people whose earning power is 
being lessened every month while certain 
favored groups continue to enjoy in- 
creases in their earning power. In al- 
most every community people will tell 





you that they cannot buy a new automp. 
bile or appliances because of the high , 
prices of these products. In other 
inflation has produced the same Taam 
in this country that it always produess 
in every economy. In its initia] 
inflation appears attractive to many peo. 
ple, but when it enters its second ang 
third stages it injures everyone. 
the people with fixed incomes step out 
the market, industry is compelled to re. 
duce wages or lay off many employees, 
Because of the economic power of labor 
unions, industry is unable to reduee 
wages. Consequently, it reduces the 
number of hours of work and lays off 
employees. Yet there are those who pr. 
pose to cure the harmful effects of infig- 
tion by more inflation. They simply do 
not understand or want to understand 
that you cannot operate a government 
except upon the same sound economic 
policies that you operate your business 
and your household. In America, we are 
laboring under the delusion that there is 
no. limit to Government spending. Ow 
answer for almost every problem is def- 
icit financing. ‘The successful launch- 
ing of the satellite produced consterna- 
tion,.in our Nation. Immediately there 
was a clamor to appropriate billions of 
dollars to catch up with the Russigns. 
But it was completely ignored that we 
have already spent more than $17 billion 
onthe missile program and that any 
deficiency in that program is not due to 
a lack of money. But since deficit 
financing has become a panacea in our 
country to solve every problem, we im- 
mediately turned to it to meet the Rus- 
sian challenge. 


We overlooked the fact that the Rus- — 


sian people are paying a tremendous 
price for their military power. They are 
compelled to forego luxuries of all kinds 
and exist upon a bare minimum. Of 
course, this is not voluntary on the part 
of the people because the Government 
compels them to do without while the 
Government diverts their productive ca- 
pacities and energies to armaments. 


In America we want many things. We 


have become accustomed to luxuries. — 


We seem to think that we can “eat our 
cake and have it.” We cannot get it 
into our heads that there is simply not 
enough money to do everything that we 
are attempting. We cannot maintains 
high standard of living and at the same 
time give away billions of dollars to for- 
eign countries and spend billions for 
military purposes. It is true that 
can appropriate this money and res0 
to inflationary methods to finance ou 
deficits. We can continue to pritt 
credit money, but we are really accom- 
plishing nothing. What happens a 
the credit money and the cash 
depreciate in purchasing power as fast 
as we appropriate it. Our Gove 
cannot buy any more with its deprec- 
ated currency than it did before. On the 
other hand, millions of customers alt 
compelled to cut down on their pur 
chases. They stop buying 
except the essentials. That is what® 
happening all over America today. uy 
ple can do without new cars for 4 
time. ‘They can even buy good used ¢ 
They can do without many of the 
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and appliances that are being manufac~- 
tured. They cannot do without food, 
housing, clothing, end medical attention. 

however, they stop buying auto- 
mobiles, houses, appliances, and so forth, 
the people employed in these industries 
find themselves without jobs or compelled 
to work a few days a week. This is basic 
economics which every schoolchild 
should understand. Notwithstanding 
this obvious fact, pressure groups in~ 
crease their demands upon Government 
and Members of Congress who are look- 
ing for votes seek to meet these demands 
by deficit finnacing. It is completely 


‘overlooked that inflation is wiping out 


every welfare program which has been 
put into effect in America in the past 20 


I was here under President Roosevelt 
when we began the program of unem- 
ployment insurance and social security. 
It was widely acclaimed as a great re- 
form. Yet today it has been largely 
nullified in effectiveness because the 
purchasing power of the money that our 
Government pays to people under social 
security and unemployment insurance is 
becoming less and less every day. If 
we continue inflation for 10 years more, 
the entire social-security program will 
be wiped out, not directly but through 
the method of confiscatory taxation 
which is all that inflation is. It is a 
method of taxation- that governments 
are engaged in to do indirectly what 
they lack the courage to do directly. 
You have to keep your fiscal policies 
sound whether you believe in liberalism 
or conservatism. If you believe in the 
soundness of welfare programs, the only 
possible basis and foundation upon 
which they can rest is a sound fiscal 
policy which we do not have in the 
You cannot cure the 
problem of unemployment by deficit 
spending. You can relieve unemploy- 
ment by a sound program of public 
works financed by honest money, but 
this is no cure for the problem. 

I was here during the greatest depres- 
sion in our history. I supported many 
of the programs designed to put people 
to work until business could resume its 
forward march, But we financed these 
programs with sound money and credit. 
Our Government was practically free of 
debt and we could afford to spend money 
for this purpose without inflating our 
economy. But you and I know that 

this program we were unable to 
Solve the problem of unemployment by 
public works. In spite of the billions we 
spent for this work, we had seven or eight 


million men unemployed when war was 
declared in 1941. 


: 


| 
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We entered into a long period of unpar- 
alleled prosperity. Instead of drasti- 
cally reducing the public debt, we in- 
creased it. 

Public officials had gotten a taste of 
free spending and they could not break 
themselves of the habit. Pressure 
groups worked overtime to exert their 
influence. Now that the long spiral of 

* prosperity has turned downward we find 
ourselves unable to spend billions except 
through inflationary methods which will 
defeat our purposes. 

Industry will find no difficulty in sell- 
ing automobiles and appliances if they 
will bring the prices down in line with 
the earning power of millions of people 
who live on fixed incomes. The union 
leaders ought to tell their members that 
their employers are not General Motors, 
Ford, or United States Steel, or any other 
industry. Their real employers are mil- 
lions of average. citizens who cannot in- 
crease their incomes at will. Yet they 
are the ones in America who finally de- 
termine the working conditions and 
wages of the employees of industry. It is 
high time that someone in authority in 
America should talk honestly and 
frankly to the American people. They 
must be told that we cannot keep on 
raising the prices and inflating our 
economy through deficit financing and 
by spending billions of dollars through- 
out the world. We are faced with a 
tough opponent: He is by no means 
invincible; there are many cracks in his 
armor, but he is willing to work long 
hours and his wife works beside him. 
His government is dedicated to the idea 
of world conquest. To accomplish this 
objective, he has devoted everything to 
the production of a great war machine. 
In spite of all this, he cannot defeat us 
if we are willing to sacrifice and follow 
sound econemic policies of government. 
We cannot defeat economic laws. What- 
ever we do must be in conformity with 
such laws. We only delude ourselves 
with crackpot theories and panaceas 
which have been tried in many other 
countries. They tried them in France, 
and where is France today? What good 
did the crackpot theories of deficit fi- 
nancing and inflation accomplish in 
France? France is on the verge of 
economic collapse. What has become of 
England with all of her welfare pro- 
grams? She has ceased to be a world 
power, and yet we are told that we ought 
to follow in the footsteps of France and 
England. We have the example of West 
Germany which has pursued sound 
economic policies since the war. Today 
West Germany is the most prosperous 
country in Europe. Her money and 
credit are sound, and her people are 
working and prospering. When are we 
going to realize that we cannot spend 
money that we do not have without 
destroying what we already have? 

Through price inflation industry has 
lost millions of customers. For a long 
time we realized that the only way to 
have an expanding economy was to pass 
on the economy of technological im- 
provements to every segment of our Na- 
tion. Labor is entitled to its share; the 
stockholders who invest and risk capital 
are entitled to their share. On the 
other hand, the consumers must have 
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their share if they are to profit from 
such improvements. The only way we 
can raise the income and standard of 
living of millions of people on fixed in- 
comes is by giving them their share of 
the economies of technological advance- 
ment. This is sound economics which is 
taught in every standard textbook on 
the subject, and yet we have been doing 
the very opposite. Government statis- 
tics show that wages in some industries 
have increased far more than productiv- 
ity. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
there is a recession? I know of no in- 
stance where the economy of technolog- 
ical improvements has been passed on to 
the consumer. For instance, there are 
many people in America who are com- 
pelled to live upon interest. These in- 
clude widows, dependent children, and 
many people who are unable to work. 
Other millions depend upon pensions, 
retirements, annuities and other forms 
of fixed incomes. All of these people 
have had their earning power cut tre- 
mendously and they comprise the most 
important segment of American cus- 
tomers for the preducts of industry. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time for our public 
Officials to do some honest thinking and 
talking. I believe that our people will 
follow sound advice. What we need in 
America today more than anything else 
is courageeus leadership. Too many of 
our politicians are followers and not 
leaders. They are afraid to step out in 
front and take a sound position. I be- 
lieve, however, Mr. Chairman, that our 
people as a whole would welcome fearless 
leadership. I know that we can meet 
the challenge of Russia if we are willing 
to pay the price of survival. It is not 
going to be easy. It will call for sacri- 
fice and unselfishness. However, our 
people have demonstrated in every crisis 
that they are willing tq put country 
above their own interests. Further- 
more, there is no other way out for us 
and our children, 





Nixon on Science 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most penetrating analyses of our. 
scientific position was made by Vice 
President Nrxon during a recent speech 
at Caltech, one of our leading scientific 
institutions and the producer of the 
American satellite Explorer. 

I understand that the Vice President’s 
views on science were an instantaneous 
hit with the topflight scientific person- 
nel at Caltech. 

The Vice President’s approach to the 
future of science in the United States 
was not only profound but it touched 
all the bases in a straightforward vein 
readily understandable to scientific and 
nonscientific minds alike. 

The excellence of Mr. Nrxon’s point 
of view on science is thoroughly summed 
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up in the following editorial of the Los 

Angeles Evening Mirror-News of Tues 

day, February 18, 1958: iat, 
Nixon on SCIENCE 


At Caltech, an institution renowned for 
its achievements in pure science, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon yesterday issued. a virtual dec- 
laration of independence for United States 
science. 

“Tt is important,” he said “that the pres- 
ent emphasis be shifted from science for 
war to science for peace.” 

And Mr. Mrxon added: “Scientists must 
be left free of military commitments to 
pursue science for its own sake.” 

Here, on the threshold of the space age, 
is a candid appraisal of the position scien- 
tists can and must assume if we are to 
hold our own against the onrushing Soviets. 
Much less surpass them. 

As the Federal Government, studies means 
of establishing its developmental facilities for 
outer space, Nixon warned, “such control 
should not be left strictly to military men.” 

Scientist and lay-minded thinking Ameri- 
cans will hail the Vice President’s forthright 
call for expert civilian participation at the 
policy level of our space effort. 

There is little if any flerce rivalry—of the 
harmful sort which marred our missiles pro- 
gram over the last few years—in the field 
ef pure science. 

Somehow, our dedicated men. of the lab- 
oratories drive toward their objective with- 
out undue regard for headlined glory. Arti- 
ficial service barriers mean nothing to them. 
Their limits are the stars in the skies—not 
those on some general’s shoulders. 

“Our obsession with the military aspects 
of satellites,” Mr. Nixon said, “has tended 
to place budget above research.” 

But this, he indicated, is changing. 

And to insure a reasoned approach to the 
complex matter of allocating money for re- 
search as well as development, the Vice- 
President gave sicentists themselves a direct 
challenge. 

“We need in both Congress and the 
Senate,” he said, “people with scientific back- 
grounds and understanding.” 

Bluntly, Mr. Nixon is urging a few scien- 
tists to leave their ivory towers (vital as they 
are) and enter the hardscrabble political 
arena. This is an exacting assignment, 
somewhat akin to asking a Senator to go 
back to college and bone up on physics. 


The Vice President very rightly observed 
yesterday that Caltech’s jet propulsion lab- 


oratory hasn't received proper credit for its: 


role in creating our Bxplerer satellite. Too 
much praise has gone to the men who built 
the rocket that boosted Explorer into the 
heavens; not enough to the scientists who 
gave the tubular space traveler its brains 
and voice. 

With such scientific effort, working in a 
climate favorable to pure research, “the ex- 
citing possibilities of the future cannot be 
exaggerated.” So said Mr. NIxon. We agree 
enthusiastically. 





Lincoln and 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include an address by a distin- 
guished citizen of New Jersey’s Sixth 
Congressional District, former Judge 
Henry S. Waldman of Elizabeth, 
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Speaking before the Lincoln Day 
dinner of the Union County Republi- 
ean Organization, at Garwood, N. J., 
it seems to me that Judge Waldman 
captured in a particularly meaningful 
way the essential characteristics of 
President Lincoln. He has made those 
characteristics and qualities come to life 
by showing what they mean to us, the 
inheritors of the Lincoln tradition, dur- 
ing these difficult days of 1958. 

ADDRESS OF ForMER JuDGE HENRY S. WALDMAN, 
oF ELIZABETH, N. J.,. Berors Lincotnw Day 
DINNER 

LINCOLN AND 1958 

We can learn much from Lincoln in the 
conduct of our present-day affairs, both 
foreign and domestic. He was @ man who 
loved peace, but was unwilling to purchase it 
at the cost of honor, decency, and principle. 
For instance, if he were dealing with Soviet 
Russia today, he would strive with might and 
main to reach an agreement with them on 
paramount issues. He would patiently ex- 
plore every avenue of honorable compro- 
mise to achieve a lasting and durable peace. 
The idea of a nuclear war would be ab- 
herrent. to him. 

And. yet, we learn from his life, that he 
would rather face up to the terrible devasta- 
tion of such a war than to have America in 
bondage and fealty to the sinister powers 
in the Kremlin. He would never yield to the 
threats of a slave state, nor would be abandon 
our brave: allies, who, with us, are the last 
stronghold against the implacable forces of 
communism. 

A man who courageously led a Nation 
through a great Civil War would never per- 


. mit an alien power to subjugate and domi- 


nate the peace-loving peoples of the world. 

If Lincoln were President in 1958 he would 
counsel both parties to be less partisan and 
more patriotic. Instead of invidious and 
base criticism, blame, and faultfinding, he 
would seek to have both parties adopt an 
American policy on matters of national de- 
fense and foreign issues. Our need is to keep 
America strong and united against the hos- 
tile aggressions of a remorseless enemy. 

Lincoln found, while fighting a war, that 
divisive forces among our own people and our 
own leaders were hindering victory and. giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy. Now we 
are living in difficult and troubled times that 
try men’s souls. The need for national unity 
and solidarity transcends. the cause of pre- 
cinct politics. There is danger we might be 
so busy bearing down on one another that 
we will take small note of the adversary who 
already lurks at our gates. In one of Lin- 
coln’s great speeches he warned that America 
would never fall from without, but could be 
destroyed only from within. 

Ever since the first sputnik was launched, 
& great. and paralyzing fear has come over 
many Americans. We find it impossible to 
believe the advance of Russia in the fields of 
military and scientific achievement. We 
must remember that we Americans are a Na- 
tion of peaceful citizens, and we never fa- 
vored large standing armies or sneak attacks. 
We have always been in a state of demobili- 


al unity; showed the world the dynamism and 
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faith of democracy and bound up the wounds 
inflicted. in the struggle. 8 
ent inferiority complex and our collosal fear 
We should never underestimate the 





























































by people who do not yield easily no 
how strong the foe. If we are willing to work 
diligently and umremittingly, sacrifice oy 
pleasures in order to make missiles, and he 
sustained by a trust in God and a deep- 
faith, we shall live eternally and proudly 
and enjoy the good land that is ours. 
Above all, we shall have to stand 
our beloved President. and give him our aig. 
and support. If he is to be criticized, it 
it be in a constructive sense. the 
days of Lincoln when he 
pounced upon during his administra 
alleged friends and proven foes. 
moc the right to criticize is essentig), 
Yet it is-a fallacy to say that all criticism 
is If there is a democratic right 
to tear down a leader, there: is also a greater 
right and reason to uphold and support him 


Those of us who worship Lincoln today 
ean never forget how he was maligned, mo- 
Tested and slandered by a large segment of 
the press and public of his day. I could cite 
example after example of the calumny and 
abuse that were his. Small wonder then 
that every picture of him shows the melan- 
echoly face, the wrinkled brow, the brooding 
spirit. 

Lincoln was called a demon and an imbe 
cile. The popular and sophisticated thing 
of the day was to ridicule him. Right after 
his first term, the voters gave him a Demo. 
cratic and hostile Congress. This was in- 
terpreted as a repudiation of the great leader. 
There was a caucus of Republican leaders 
who wanted to take the war out of Lincoln's 
hands, and in 1864, when he was renomi- 
nated for a second term, a backstage meet 
ing of Republican leaders tried to force him 
to withdraw. All this and more did Lincoln 
endure, but with a faith that was biblical 
and prophetic, he stood like a rock amid 
the storms of time. 

The burdens of the American presidency 
are enormous. There is never a rest from 
the cares of the office. The President, be he 
Lincoln or Eisenhower, is bound to be 4 
serious and lonely man. I mean a loneliness 
that comes from the knowledge that no one 
can share the deep eminence upon whieh he 
is poised. No one can really share the but 
dens of what he has to carry. : 

Lincoln, who bore the enormous. tasks of 
the Civil War, would tell us in 1958 to stand 
behind our President and give him our sym 
pathetic understanding and encouragement. 
This is a time for greatness. This is the 
time to lay aside the trivial things that d> 
vide us. Let us be great and let us be grate- 
ful. ; 

And with the spirit of the immortal li 
eoln hovering over us, and with his imperish- 
able words pervading our thoughts, this shit- 
ing Republic shall indeed have a new birth 
of freedom under God, ss 
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leave to extend my remarks in 
orD, I include the following editorial 
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the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1958, commenting on the 212th 
anniversary of the birth of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, Polish patriot: 

KoscrusZzKO MILESTONE 


y’s observance of the 212th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 
polish patriot, who fought for American in- 
dependence, inevitably will invite speculation 
about the future of his n¢@tive land. 

Enslaved by the Soviet Union after years 
of Nazi oppression, Poland still remains un- 
der the Red yoke, although it has made 
some slight progress in the direction of free- 
dom. But let no one-think liberty has been 
restored in this unhappy land. There are 
too many reminders daily that it has a long, 
hard road to travel before the goal of Kos- 
ciusko, among others, is reached. 

During his eventful life, the dedicated Kos- 
ciusko, who championed the cause of free- 
dom abroad so successfully, was unable to 
pring its fruits to his own country. He died 
in exile in Switzerland without seeing his 
dream of a free Poland come true. 

But Poland eventually realized its hope, 
although another century was to pass be- 
fore the Republic of Poland was officially 
launched after the First World War. It was 
arelatively short-lived experiment—less than 
2 decades—but it was enough to refresh the 
people and justify all the sacrifices successive 

tions had made. 3 

Today, a new generation is carrying on this 
struggle. ‘These people are on the front lines 
in the battle against the excesses of Red: 
tyranny. Their problem is not an easy one 
to solve, as American people can testify on 
the basis of their contacts with the Soviet 
Union and, to @ lesser extent, with Red 
China. The very fact that they persevere 
despite the handicaps and obstacles is enough 
to raise hopes for liberation and strike terror 
in the hearts of their o i 

So long as the spirit of Thaddeus Kos- 
cluszko lives in the hearts of the Polish peo- 
ple, the outlook for their sacred -cause is 


bright. 





Cuts in the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


; OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
serted into the ConcresSIonaL Recorp the 
other day a letter from the distinguished 
governor of the State of Michigan, the 
Honorable G. Mennen Williams, on the 
Subject of cuts in the National Guard. 
To further exemplify the danger of this 
situation I am today inserting into the 

a letter from the adjutant gen- 
tral of the State of Michigan on the 
of the effect on the National 
Guard of the State of the proposed cuts. 

Tam sure that the other States of the 
Nation wil] find their National Guard 
e ected. Certainly in this time 
a * is unwise to eliminate so 
sound economically a form of de- 
tense as the National Guard: 


Hon, Jouw D. t a te 


: ‘New House 0 Buildi 
' ‘Washington, D. ~ iad 
- DINGELL: Two proposals affecting 
te Army National Guard have come to my 
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attention. Because of their potential effect 
upon the Michigan National Guard, I feel 
I should advise you of my feelings on them. 
One of these proposals already has been pre- 
sented to Congress. The other reportedly 
is under consideration in the Department 
of Defense. 1 

The President's annual budget, I under- 
stand, calls for a budgeted strength of 
360,000 officers and men in the Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States for fiscal 
year 1959. This proposed reduction of 
40,000 less than the 400,000 officers and men 
authorized for the current fiscal year, 
ccupled with the required reduction of 
35,000 from the peak Army National Guard 
strength of last May, means the loss of 
75,000 officers and men within less than 2 
years. 

The other proposal is an even more serious 
one considering its potential effects upon 
the Michigan Army National Guard. Re- 
portedly the Army is considering a cut of 
approximately 20 percent in the number 
of company- and detachment-size units in 
the troop basis of the Army National Guard. 
This would mean the elimination of about 
1,200 of the 5,500 currently active units. 

Both of these actions are proposed at a 
time when the strength and number of units 
in the active Army is being reduced. This 
certainly isn’t consistent with our traditional 
military policy of increasing the strength 
of our reserve forces as that of the active 
forces is reduced. 

Either one or both of these proposals if 
carried out naturally will affect the future 
of the Army National Guard of this State. 
Michigan, of course, would have to assume 
its proportionate share in any reduction in 
strength. It is possible that we could be 
forced into releasing several hundred 
guardsmen many of whom are fulfilling 
their military obligation through their 
service in the Michigan National Guard. At 
the same time, of course, we would be forced 
to deny enlistment to many others who 
might seek to meet their military obligation 
by serving {In the guard. 

Even more serious insofar as its potential 
effect upon our State’s military forces is 
concerned is the Army’s proposed revision 
of the Army National Guard troop basis. It 
is entirely possible that Michigan could 
lose its 46th Infantry Division and/or some 
of its nondivisional units. At any rate, there 
would occur a reapportionment of the re- 
maining number of units in the Army Na- 
tional Guard. * 

As a result, we could be forced into closing 
some of our armories. With the elimination 
of units would come the loss in some cases 
of a strong segment of community income. 
In many of our smaller communities our 
National Guard units with their full-time 
and part-time payrolls are comparable to 
small industries. 

Either of these proposals if carried out 
naturally would reduce the military forces 
available to Michigan for the maintenance 
of internal security and for relief in time 
of disaster. - 

In addition to all of these possibilities, it 
seems to me that these proposals would 
result in unnecessary waste of the many 
millions of dollars spent by both Federal 
and State governments during the past 10 
_ to create and support a strong National 


You are, I know, as interested as I am in 
obtaining the best possible use of our money 
and manpower 
act in the best interests of Michigan and 
of the United States should you have the 
opportunity to consider either or both of 
these proposals. 


Sincerely yours, 
- GEorGE C. Moran, 
Majer General, 
The Adjutant General of Michigan. 
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Governor Furcolo’s Efforts To Arrest the 
National Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, Iam 
happy to include a copy of a telegram 
sent to President Eisenhower by Gov. 
Foster Furcolo, of Massachusetts: 

Dear Mr. Presipent: As Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts I join with the Governors of Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Oregon, and 
Washington in requesting a personal meeting 
with you to discuss the growing national re- 
cession. We ask your support for the en- 
actment of a practical program which we be- 
lieve will stem the downward turn and help 
to restore the natural conditions essential 
to an expanding economy. 

According to reports from the Federal Gov- 
ernment more than 414 million people were 
unemployed in January. Some of the coun- 
try’s leading experts believed that unem- 
ployment could well rise to a postwar high of 
5 million before any break in the national 
recession appears. Moreover, take-home pay 
has declined as the result of a shortened 
workweek for additional millions of workers. 

Almost all of the indices we use to gage 
the condition of national economy indicate 
that its health is far from robust, and the 
prognosis for the future is, at best, uncer- 
tain. Production has already dropped lower 
than in 1953-54. The country’s plants are 
operating at slightly more than 50 percent 
of capacity, and automobile production esti- 
mates have been progressively revised down- 
ward. National spending for plant and 
equipment has declined and exports have 
fallen. Business failures last year were at 
postwar high. 

The farm depression, starting 5 years ago, 
shows no signs of slackenihg. Indeed, the 
decline in farm purchasing power is now ex- 
erting its full effects throughout the rest 
of the economy. Small business has been 
affected. 

Only enlightened Federal action can pre- 
vent. the recession from feeding on itself and 
deteriorating further into a depression. Each 
of us, as the chief executive of his State, is 
doing everything possible to counter the 
downward spiral. But a slump, which is 
national in origin and cause, can only be 
overcome by wise and vigorous use of Fed- 
eral programs designed for the exact purpose 
of countering such economic trends. 

As the governors we represent States 
whose combined population is approximately 
50 million people. We believe that we rep- 
resent the vast majority of them when we 
express our concern about the curremt eco- 
nomic crisis and urge that immediate steps 
be taken to stop the serious decline in eco- 
nomic activity. 

We pledge you, Mr. President, our full co- 
operation in taking the action necessary to 
put us-once again on the path to an expand- 
ing economy. We will seek to make our 
views known to the Congressmen from our 
respective States and will urge their support 
of the program which we will outline to the 
President. ~ 

We are agreed that the following program 
should be enacted. It is a practical pro- 
gram that can be put into effect quickly and 
with maximum impact. 

1, There should be an expansion of build- 
ing and construction. ‘Such an expansion 
will not only meet pressing needs, but will 
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also result in reviving activity in the vital 
construction and related industry. We are 
at a point where such programs should be 
expanded rather than curtailed, as many of 
them are, in the administration budget. 

Particular attention should be given to: 

(a) Acceleration of highway building pro- 
grams, not a stretching out as the admin- 
istration now plans; 

(b) A restoration of Hill-Burton funds for 
hospital construction. 

(c) A realistic program of Federal as- 
sistance to school construction. 

(ad) An expansion of housing, slum clear- 
ance, and urban redevelopment programs. 

(e) The provision of adequate Federal 
funds for flood control, water conservation, 
reclamation power, and other resource 
projects. 

2. Welfare, educational, and health pro- 
grams should be expanded. The administra- 
tion plans to curtail these programs at a 
time when they are most needed. In time 
of recession, we cannot neglect the needs 
of our children, the aged, and the handi- 
capped. 

3. Realistic minimum standards in un- 
employment insurance should be established. 
Unemployment compensation is one of the 
greatest weapons we have to maintain pur- 
chasing power when there is mass un- 
employment. 

4. There is need for a further easing of 
credit. The tight money policy has checked 
expansion, created unemployment, and has 
failed to Ralt inflation. It has worked a 
hardship on small business, farmers, and 
homebuilders. It has particularly led to 
a curtailment of school construction. The 
adjustments that have been made are inade- 
quate and we urge that appropriate steps 
be taken. 

5. We must restore farm income. We 
should return to realistic support programs 
pending the development of comprehensive 
and workable programs. We further suggest 
that effective steps be taken to utilize our 
present surplus, both through existing do- 
mestic channels and through an intelligent 
program of economic cooperation abroad. 

6. If the recession is not arrested, a tax 
cut by the Federal Government may be neces- 
sary to stimulate economic activity. In or- 
der to provide maximum stimulus to pur- 
chasing power, any tax relief should be di- 
rected to low income families. 

We should be glad to come to Washington 
at your convenience if you wish to meet 
with us personally to discuss this matter. 





Ford Theater Should Be Restored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, plans are 
now being made for the nationwide ob- 
servance in 1959 of the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. . These 
plans are being coordinated by the Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial Commission, which 
was established last year under the pro- 
visions of my House Joint Resolution 351. 

One of the projects to honor Lincoln 
which will be considered by the Commis- 
sion will be the proposed restoration of 
the Ford Theater in Washington, where 
oe Great Emancipator was assassinated 

n 1865. 

Legislation to restore the theater, 

which houses the Lincoln Museum, has 
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been pending in Congress for several 
years. In my opinion, the time is now 
appropriate for congressional action on 
this proposal. 

As evidence that the theater is in need 
of restoration I cite the following brief 
news ifem which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 18: 

Heavy SNOw ON Roor CLoses Forp THEATER 

The Lincoln Museum in the old Ford The- 
ater, 511 10th Street NW., where Lincoln was 
shot, will be closed to the public until further 
notice because of the heavy snow on its roof. 

Edward J. Kelly, Superintendent of Na- 
tional Capital Parks, said the building is safe 
under normal conditions. 

In 1893, 22 Government workers were killed 
when floors collapsed in the theater, then 
being used as an Office building. A bill to 
restore the theater to its 1865 condition has 
been pending in Congress for years. 





The 22d Annual Good-will Dinner of 
Pittsburgh Post, No. 49, Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, Febru- 
ary 18, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Webster Hall, Hotel Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Tuesday evening, Febriiary 
18, 1958, the 22d annual good-will dinner 
of Pittsburge’s Post, No. 49, Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, was a 
tremendous success. 

Among those present was Benjamin H. 
Chasin, of New York City, national com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States, as well as representa- 
tives of all veterans organizations and 
leaders in the city’s civic and govern- 
mental affairs. 

In adherence to the theme Brother- 
hood for Peace and Freedom, I delivered 
the following address in accordance with 
the following program of the evening. 

PROGRAM 
CALL OF ORDER 

National anthem, the Star-Spangled Ban- 

ner: Ed Scotti, accompanied by Sylvia 


Schmidt. 

Pledge of allegiance. 

Invocation: Aaron B. Ilson, rabbi, Temple 
Sinai. 

Dinner. 


Welcome: William Unger, chairman. 

Toastmaster: Hon. Benjamin Lencher, pre- 
siding judge, Allegheny County courts. 

Welcome: Morris’ L. Lieberman, com- 
mander, Pittsburgh Post, No. 49, Jewish War 
Veterans. 

Greetings: Hon. David L. Lawrence, mayor, 
city of Pittsburgh. 

Greetings: Hon. John J. Kane, chairman, 
board of county commissioners. 

Introduction of guests: Legion of Valor, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, American Legion, Disabled 
American War Veterans, AMVETS, Catholic 
War Veterans, Polish War Veterans, United 
oi Navy Veterans, Jewish War Veterans, 

Report on Brandeis Scholarship Fund 
David A. Sigal, past commander, Pittsburgh 
Post No. 49, Jewish War Veterans. 





Presentation of annual award. Fa 
Address: Hon. James E. VAN Zanor, past 
commander in chief, Veterans of Poses 
Wars. 
Introduction of guests. 
Address: Benjamin H. Chasin, national 
commander, Jewish War Veterans, U..§, A 
Benediction: Rev. Clarence A. 
pastor, Mount Ararat Baptist Church. 
Taps: Daniel B. eee American Legion, — 


SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. Vay 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH District 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 22D ANNUAL 
GoopwILL DINNER OF PITTSBURGH 
No. 49, JEWISH WAR VETERANS, Fepruary 
18, 1958 
This extraordinary meeting for the 

achievement of brotherhood operates, it 

seems to me, under the impact of high 
drama. 

This is a meeting of Christians and Jews 
under the sponsorship of the 22d annual 
goodwill dinner.of the Jewish War Veterans, 
Pittsburgh Post, No. 49. 

Its basic purpose is understanding, under. 
standing between peoples of differing back- 
grounds and its more immediate influence 
derives from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Twice this Pittsburgh Post No. 49 has been 
cited by the conference for its contribu- 
tions to brotherhood. 


When I speak of the impact of high : 


drama, What do I mean? 

I mean that we are here to promote 
brotherhood in an age of the most ruthless 
mass slaughter known in the history of man, 

I mean that the primary sponsors of this 
event, seeking brotherhood, are a group of 
war veterans—Americans who come from 4 
race that of all the races of mankind has 
perhaps been denied the benefits of brother- 
hood more than any other pecple. 

Thus our common goal tonight is brother- 
hood. 

The threat however that brings us t- 
gether tonight goes back far into the cor- 
ridors of time; yes to the days of the an- 
cients and antiquity. 

We have seen and are seeing, as I speak, 
vast world changes on the surface. 

We travel faster and we travel farther to 
the point we are now engaged in conquering 
outer space. 

We have advanced from murdering each” 
other with stones and clubs to the use of 
atomic science and radiation. 

We can do today, with one bomb, one sil- 
gle bomb, in terms of explosive force, what 
all the armed services of the United States 
did, with all previous bombs put togetay 
in the Whole of World War II. 

I cannot resist repeating myself there is 
much explosive force in one of our hy 
bombs today as there was in all the 
we exploded in all the theaters of war in the 
whole of World War I. 

We have seen World War II reduce the 
most civilized races of man to the bottom: 
most limits of disgrace. 

In fact, it was found necessary to coin & 
new word to classify the monumental scope 
of what many regard as the greatest crime 
in history. 

Ladies and gentlemen the word & 
genocide. 

Thus when I say that we meet here tonight 
under the impact of high drama it is 
I find.a certain irony in the amazing 
that it is under the sponsorship pot Ae 
Jewish War Veterans that. brotherhood 
here being advanced. 

For mark you the greatest single sufferers 
from a vicious defiance of brotherhood 
menses the Jewish people, one 


om—é6 million—were 
factories on 8 basis, of incredible mast 
execution 
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themselves than to continue to cry out to 
mankind “brotherhood, brotherhood.” 

It is not unlikely that other peoples in 
other times, in protest against so horrible a 
crime, would have made the blood flow with 
cries of “revenge, revenge.” 

To me, ladies and gentlemen, this bears 
noble testimony to the deeply imbedded in- 
fluence of religion and respect for law and 
order among the Jewish people. 


To me it is a great tribute to the American. 


community, as exemplified here in Pittsburgh 
tonight, that in this audience joined with 
the Jewish War Veterans in this common goal 
for amity and friendship are the distin- 

ed leaders in organized veterandom and 
in the city’s civic and governmental affairs. 

This meeting tonight may be but a tiny 
candle in a very wicked world, but-it seems 
to me to burn brightly and it seems to 
have in it the eternal fire of truth which 
nothing can extinguish. 

let no one attempt to deny the truth 
that the world’s foremost enemy of brother- 
hood today is the Soviet Union. 

Instead of mutual understanding the 
putchers of Budapest exploit friction wher- 
ever the faintest signs of discontent can 
be discovered anywhere on the face of the 
ne example, Korea, Formosa, Indochina, 
Malaya, Iran, French North Africa, India and 
Pakistan, Suez and the Middle East, Guate- 
mala, and Cyprus. 

With the Soviet Union the seeds of dis- 
cord constitute a way of international life. 

With us the universal emphasis is upon 
brotherhood. 

I ask in all sincerity can this be denied? 
Have we not the fruits of our professions 
in our passion for peace? 

Is it not true actions speak louder than 
words? 

As a Nation we demobilized after World 
War II. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union dropped the Iron Curtain around it- 
self and its satellites and then began to arm 


~ to the teeth. 


There was no North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization until the Soviet Union literally 
forced it on the West by a series of naked 
aggressions. 

We promised the Philippines their inde- 
pendence, and the Philippines have it. 

The states that border on the Soviet Union 
are Soviet satellites. 

——? are wholly dominated by the Krem- 


Can that, in relation to the United States, 
be said of Canada?, of Mexico?, or of Cuba? 

To me it seems crystal clear that our con- 
cept of brotherhood is the key to the sur- 
Vival of the free world. 

To me it is just as clear as it can be that 
the opposite of brotherhood—police terror— 
is the key to the survival of the Communist 
empire? : 

To me it is a source of some misgiving that 
we have to pause on our home ground— 
here in Pittsburgh, and in other cities and 
communities of the United States—to preach 
hood where brotherhood should be 
& foregone conclusion. 

But the establishment of genuine brother- 
being necessary—as indeed it is—I 
of no better process for the achieve- 

ment of this goal than the process you have 


Your objective of real brotherhood is espe- 
clally to be honored because to su many the 
a you have embarked upon seems so hope- 


And yet is it hopeless? 
Rather to me it seems that the Soviet 
regardless of its powerful position in 

ee tare, may very well constitute the 
ee of organized atheistic influence. 
é; me it seems that partly from the work 
‘Such organizations as this our Nation to- 

“y enjoys what it never enjoyed in such 
™ before; namely, solidarity, 
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The very nature of racial prejudice in the 
United States is on the decline. 

This is evident by the character of legisla- 
tion being adopted against it. 

It is manifested in the language of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The single-minded tenor of the public 
press is further evidence that bigotry is 
gradually diminishing. 

Its state of decline may not please us all. 

But who can doubt that it is being beaten 
by the forces of tolerance and brotherhood? 

Against all this the only organized inter- 
national force to oppose brotherhood is the 
menace of world communism. 

It probably reached its highest hope when 
Khrushchev announced to the United States, 
I quote, “We will bury you.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, that would really 
be some burial. 

Nevertheless the power to achieve such a 
sinister objective does indeed exist. 

We have in Khrushchev and the Soviet 
Union the remaining single stubborn force 
against man’s rise—his-rise from the status 
of a beast that walks like a man—to the 
status of a civilized creature, who holy writ 
testifies is created in the image of God. 

Our age, as exemplified on American soil, 
has learned the wisdom of adjustment be- 
tween economic existence and the noblest 
aspirations of the human spirit. 

Thus brotherhood for us has come to mean 
a@ sane and a just distribution of the prod- 
ucts of wealth, and genius, and labor, among 
all the peoples of mankind. 

It may be described as the economic im- 
plementation of brotherhood. 

In our idea of brotherhood there are cer- 
tain basic precepts which constitute the fun- 
damental law of the United States as em- 
bodied in our Constitution. 

In a few words, it is called the pursuit of 
happiness. 

More literally, ladies and gentlemen, it 
means equality of opportunity. 

It means that I have no right to greater 
opportunity because I am a Christian than 
others who are not. 

It means equal justice under law. 

It means the dignity of the individual. 

It means free enterprise. 

It means antitrust. 

Thus the cardinal principles of brother- 
hood are put into practical form and re- 
duced to the facts of our everyday life. 

The term “brotherhood” ceases to be an 
empty slogan or a vague unachievable dream. 

In reality it becomes a living fact. 

We call it freedom. 

We stand ready to die for it as so many of 
our kinsmen did in every war in which this 
Nation was engaged. 

Brotherhood is the essence of the struggle 
that now engages mankind. 

Logically then, we have two forces in this 
hour of history conductive to world brother- 
hood and brotherhood here at home. 

One is the ancient one that motivates a 
group like this. 

It has its origins in the Old and New 
Testament. 

It is the ideal of brotherhood itself for 
its own sake. 

Its biblical quality is invested with com- 
passion. 

It speaks in terms of loving your neighbor 
as yourself. 

It breathes love of humanity in the noblest 
and the strongest sense. . 

The other force conducive to world broth- 
erhood in this hour is the rule of law— 
achieved through diplomacy and legislation 
and action by agreement and consent. 

Legislation fcr brotherhood is impossible 
if the incentive for it does not exist in the 
hearts of the peoples in the nations of the 
world. 

This incentive now exists and was planted 
among people in the first instance by the 
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spiritual influences of the religions in which 
we worship. 

It got additional impetus from the waste 
and the horror and the sacrifice of war. 

You may ask, How -has this legislative 
brotherhood of which I speak been made 
actual and where is it? 

It has been made actual, ladies and gentle- 
men, to a considerable degree, in our own 
time by the creation of the United Nations. 

It has been made actual by giving to the 
Western World such organizations as the 
European Economic Community, an organi- 
zation of six nations known as the Euromar- 
ket. 

It has been brought into dynamic life by 
forging the organization of Euratom, or the 
European Atomic Energy Community. 

Then, too, there are kindred organizations 
that bind people to people instead of sepa- 
rating them into antagonistic groups. 

These are. for instance, the Benelux coun- 
tries uniting for purposes of a customs 
union—Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg. 

There is the Committee for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

There is the Economic Commission for 
Europe of the U.N. 

There is the European Defense Community 
and the European Coal and Steel Community. 

We have Eurafrica—or the economic co- 
operative arrangement between Western 
Europe and Africa. 

There is the potentially powerful NATO— 
or Norih Atlantic Treaty Organization—and 
there is the Western European Union and 
there are still others. 

In speaking of these mutual alliances I 
am not blind, of course, to the factor of 
compuision that to some degree beclouds ~ 
the purity of the brotherhood involved. 

Yes; there is the overwhelming compul- 
sion of @ common danger in the brother- 
hood that is predicated less upon idealism 
and more upon a universal peril. 

As a result we have nations that were in 
some instances savage enemies only yester- 
day. Yet today they are bound together 
with hoops of steel in mutual defense. 

It may be that they fight side by side not 
out of love, but because otherwise they may 
be destroyed one by one. 

But is it too much to expect that out of 
this huddled grouping for joint protection 
and joint prosperity and joint survival, some- 
thing whole and altogether genuine may not 
evolve? 

Could it be said that we here on this soil 
were united as a colonial people during the 
days of our beginning? 

Yet observe what a glorious republic has 
been fashioned out of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies—now 48 States—comprising a great 
Federal Union. 

In terms of brotherhood—yes, in any 
sense—where in all history do we have any- 
thing comparable? 

If it was done here why not Europe? 
not the world? 

Thus we have two mighty forces converg- 
ing for the greater grandeur of mankind in 
this hour of the world’s history. 

On one hand we have brotherhood that is 
a pure striving for mankind’s love of man- 
kind, a goal 2,000 years old. 

On the other hand we have brotherhood 
thrust upon man by wild forces lest he per- 
ish without it. 

For me it is not difficult to see the finger 
of God in one as in the other. 

To state my theme briefly tonight, I put it 
this way: 

it is the function of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, of the Pitts- 
burgh Jewish War Veterans, in fact all of 
us, to feed into the compulsive brotherhood 

the warm milk of the brotherhood that acts 
from our heart’s desire rather than from 
mutual fear. 


Why 
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In the end—and I do not mean the mil- 
lenium—we shall have, I am convinced, a 
strong and decent order of international co- 
operation. 

Economic integration across frontiers will 
help to destroy suspicion across frontiers. 

It will be an enlargement really of the 
picture I see before me at this moment. 

Just_as Catholic, Protestant, and Jew can 
dine and talk together as we are doing on 
a high level of mutual respect here tonight, 
so sovereign nations are moving toward the 
same manner of international amity in the 
field of economics and diplomacy and poli- 
tics. 

Maybe the progress toward genius and 
ideal brotherhood is slow. 

But what we have among the nations is a 
growing cooperative technique integrated 
with a common economic life, a common pas- 
sion for freedom, a concerted hate of tyranny. 

If some of this integration is forced by 
circumstances there is still much to com- 
mand mutual respect. 

And if we have mutual respect, there is no 
doubt in my mind mutual understanding 
will follow. 

Once you have that most meaningful of 
all words—understanding—you are already 
on the highroad toward brotherhood. 

Ladies and gentlemen, what I am plead- 
ing for tonight is a form of private business 
infiltration, if you like, into the heart of 
the world along with pure idealism. 

It is a commerce, of course, but it is com- 
merce on a level of statesmanship. 

As of now its effect is working in limited 
geographical areas concentrated mostly in 
Canada, Latin America, and western Europe. 

Yet it is not widely enough acclaimed. 

What we have done toward the goal of 
brotherhood through the path of commerce 
may be as yet little understood, but it is 
enormously effective. 

We have moved from motivations of ex- 
ploitation to motivations of mutual benefit. 

I insist that*the springs of this moral 
advance from commerce for greed to com- 
merce for the material benefit of all are to 
be found in the teachings of which Chris- 
tians and Jews are noted examples. 

Good business goes well, in fact best, with 


high ideals. 
Was it not Supreme Court Justice 
Brandeis who said that mo contract is a 


good contract unless it benefits both sides? 

I doubt if in the 20th century, or the 19th, 
there was a prophet, a lawyer, or a jurist who 
better understood the meaning of the word 
“contract” than Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 

We have lived through enough centuries 
now, since the birth of our two religions, to 
know that brotherhood is not a word merely 
to be bandied about like some kind of re- 
ligious advertising slogan. 

Brotherhood, to use a bit of government 
jargon, has to be implemented. 

We have implemented it throughout our 
history. 

The evidence is all about us. 

It stands out in our relations with our 
neighbors and with our allies. 

It stands out in our commitments in the 
Far East, in the Middle East, and in Europe. 

If we have been remiss it is not because we 
have permitted our moral viewpoint to de- 
teriorate. 

It is rather because we have permitted our 
capacity to use force to lose some of its 
power for inflicting punishment fast enough 
or more devastatingly than was possible in 
relation to Soviet progress in the same field. 

But moral values have a toughness all 
their own. 

In this connection the Jewish War Vet- 
ae ee ee oe 

Therefore so long as the flame holds, so 
long shall we have freedom and prosperity 
security and peace for ourselves and for all 
the free world. 
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Since we are assembled here this evening 
to pay tribute to the enduring principles 
of real brotherhood, may I conclude my dis- 
course with this sincere prayer by Fanny 
Heaslip Lea: 

“Anything, God, but hate—I have known it 
in my day—and the best it does is to scar 
your soul and eat your heart away. 

“We must know more than hate as the 
years go reeling on, for the stars survive and 
the spring survives—only man denies the 
dawn. 

“God, if one prayer be mine before the 
cloud wrapped end, I am sick of hate’and 
the waste it makes, let me be my brother's 
friend.” : 





One Hundred: and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Anthracite Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following column by 
Mr. Harrison Smith which appeared in 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1958. On the occasion of the 
150th anniversary of the anthracite coal 
industry: 

HONORS FOR JUDGE FELL 
(By Harrison Smith) 


On Tuesday, February 11, on the 150th 
anniversary of Judge Jesse Fell’s experiment 
in successfully burning anthracite in a com- 
mon grate without the use of forced draft 
bellows, Wyoming Valley will accord far more 
recognition of this notable discovery than 
was ever rendered during Judge Fell’s 
lengthy span of life as a community leader. 

This year’s observance will~be climaxed 
on Tuesday evening when 150 members of 
the Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety, including representatives from many 
similar organizations throughout the State 
will gather at Westmoreland Club for the 
100th annual meeting of the society, founded 
on the 50th anniversary of Judge Fell’s ex- 
periment. Following the meeting, the so- 
ciety will open to the public its new Cen- 
tennial Room on the second floor of the 
headquarters on South Franklin Street, 
which will feature one of Judge Fell’s early 
experimental grates. 


NO LOCAL RECOGNITION 


It is ironic that Judge Fell’s achievement, 
which laid the foundation of an industry 
which for more than a century occupied 
a leading position in Pennsylvania, failed to 
receive any mention whatsoever in the public 
press of the time. Even at the time of Judge 
Fell’s death on August 11, 1830, at the ad- 
vanced age of 79 years, obituary notices ap- 
pearing in the local newspapers, while set- 
ting forth a highly commendatory review of 
his life, failed to relate even the remotest 
reference to his famous experiment of 1808. 

This is pointed out in 4 recent report made 
by a local anthracite researcher and writer, 
James.J. Corrigan, who relates that the first 
authority on the history of anthracite to 
make public the fact that no recognition was 
given to the Fell 


According to the Corrigan report, Mr. 
frank, though apologetic, in 
acknowledging that: “At that early day, (the 


-newspaper then printed in this part of 


February i : 


time of Judge Fell’s grate experiment) thy 
Honorable Charles Miner was pub ue ii 
this town the Luzerne Federalist—the 







State. I have had the pleasure of e 
its files, but I found nothing respecting 
coal. Mr. Miner was then a member Of th 
legislature; and at the time of Judge Pay 
successful experiment, he (Mr. Miner) was 
in Lancaster, attendant upon his public 
duties.” 

Even Judge Fell was conscious of the lack 
of any local public recognition for accom. 
plishment. On December 1, 1826, about 4 
years before his death, he wrote his cousin, 
Jonathan Fell, treasurer of the Lehigh Coqj . 


and Navigation Co., and read February 
27, 1827, before the Council of the Peng. 
sylvania Historical Society. Pertinent e. 


tracts of this letter follow. 
LETTER TO COUSIN 


“ESTEEMED CousIN: When I saw thee 
I believe I promised to write thee and give 
some data about the first discovery and use 


by that name. 

“TI had for some time entertained the idea 
that if a sufficient body of it was ignited it 
would burn. Accordingly, in the month 
of February, 1808, I procured a grate made 
of small iron rods, 10 inches in depth and 10 
inches in height, and set it upon my common 
room fireplace, and on first lighting it, I 
found it to burn excellent well. 

“This was the first succesful attempt to 
burn our stone coal in a grate, so far as 
my knowledge extends.” 

Judge Fell’s modesty, as symbolized in the 
last sentence of his letter to his cousin, 
perhaps explains why his historic experi- 
ment, which gave considerable impetus to 
the early development of the anthracite min- 
ing industry, was never acknowledged, in 
his time, in his own community. 





The GOP’s Planned Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.-GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the unemployment situation im 
our Nation is a subject of grave concer. 
The current economic decline has been 
the result of the curtailment and hard 
money policies initiated by the admin- 
istration. At the time, administration 
spokesmen said that these policies were 
@ magic cure for inflation. Many of 1 
challenged this claim and warned of the 
consequences of such outmoded economie 
thinking 


The cost of living has continued to rise 
while unemployment has become more 
severe yet the administration persists @ 
painting a rosy picture of our uc 
condition. It refases to put into effect 
any effective program to halt the ecd- 
nomic tailspin, despite the urging of lib- 
eral Members of Congress, the governots 
of many States hard-hit by IC 
ment, and many prominent - i 













economy of scarcity, which 
big financial interests of the Nee 
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farmers, 





workers, and small-business 


millions of citizens suffer from 
the inevitable results of what adminis- 
tration planners call a leveling off and 
necessary economic adjustment. 

President Eisenhower refuses to act 
but promises that all will be well by next 
summer. White House propagandists in 
the meantime call for confidence and 
charge liberal Democrats as being re- 
sponsible for the recession because of 
their “gloom and doom” talk. 

According to White House spokesmen 
and GOP congressional leaders, it is 
gloom and doom talk to even recognize 
the fact that there is heavy unemploy- 
ment and business decline. Worse yet, 
to this leadership are liberal proposals 
to reverse the backward economic trend. 

It is a reminder of bygone depression 
days when the folks back home were 
asked to have confidence in the admin- 
istration, with the promise of “prosperity 
just around the corner.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Reading Times of 
February 15, 1958, editorializes on the 
present paradox of economics—a re- 
cession during a period of inflation: 

RECESSION DURING INFLATION Is A PARADOX 

oF ECONOMICS 

One of the most bizarre spectacles any 
person living has ever observed is now ob- 
servable in the United States of America. It 
is an economic whatizzit, a sociological 
phenomenon. It never has happened before 
and it may never happen again. 

We are speaking, of course, of the fact that 
though the Nation is in a minor but general 
recession, it is concurrently experiencing a 
general price inflation. 
but there it is. 

The old tradition and the old experience 
were quite the opposite and they were based 
on cold logic. When buying dropped, the 
prices of commodities went down to tempt 
buyers. With less employment, workers—or 
at least new workers—were apt to accept 
lower pay scales. With fewer borrowers, 
banks were apt to decrease their interest 
rates on loans,.so as to keep their money 
working for them. 

But times were quite different. The United 
States has come a long way since these 
things were the basic economic facts of our 
national existence. In those days, the farm- 
er was on his own. If he had a good year, he 
prospered. If the weather was against him 
and his harvest was poor, he and his family 
pulled in their belts to wait for another good 
year to come along. 

Nowadays the average American farmer 
does nothing of the sort. He is subsidized by 
the Federal Government, which artificially 
supports the prices for his crops, in good 
years and bad. This support helps support 

» in an indirect fashion, for it sub- 


sidizes many crops that are industrially im- 
portant. at an y 


which had signed and sealed 
contracts with employers. Nowadays hun- 
of the big industries are at least 


Illogical, obviously, - 
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trolled and determined not by individual 
banks but by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Consider the year 1954. Industrial produc- 
tion was down 9 points, or almost 7 percent, 
as compared with 1953. The gross national 
product was down $6.4 billion, almost 2 per- 
cent. Yet the general wholesale price level 
and the consumer price level were both 
up—infinitesimally, it is true, but never- 
theless up. 


In 1957 industrial production began its- 


present definite dip in September and Oc- 
tober. But on December 31, the wholesale 
price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was slightly higher than in September and 
October. So was the index of consumer prices 
in November. 

Congress undoubtedly will have a look at 
this strange situation—rising prices in the 
midst of a mild but general recession—before 
the current session is over. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the answer the congressional 
Veblens will come up with will not be more 
Government controls—of anything. 





Proposed Reduction of the National 
Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a letter from the Honor- 
able Cecil H. Underwood, Governor of 
West Virginia, regarding the Defense 
Department’s announced plan to reduce 
the strength of the National Guard by 
40,000. 

This letter from Governor Underwood 
is indicative of the concern which West 
Virginia and other States have in regard 
‘to further reduction of the guard at a 
time when greater emphasis is being 
placed on other phases of our Nation’s 
defensive forces. I am sure many of my 
colleagues share my views that a de- 
termined effort should be made here in 
Congress, both before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee to prevent the decimation of 
the guard forces. 

The letter follows: 

FPesrvary 10, 1958. 


Hon. Arcw A. Moore, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Moore: Along with the gover- 
nors of most of our other States, I am quite 
concerned that legislation has been proposed 
in the Congress of the United States further 
curtailing the strength of the Army National 
Guard. 

It is my understanding that the annual 
budget submitted to the Congress contains 
only sufficient funds to support an Army Na- 
tional Guard strength of 360,000 during fiscal 
year 1959 and would require the discharge of 
40,000 volunteer citizen-soldier members of 
the National Guard. This, added to the re- 
duction now in progress, means the loss na- 
tionwide of approximately 75,000 guards- 
men. our present era of international 
unrest, I believe it would be most unwise to 
curtail any of our Reserve forces and rather 
that the Congress should give serious con- 
sideration to the of our National 
Guard for both national defense and civil 


defense purposes. 
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I have been advised by my adjutant gen- 
eral that the proposed reduction in the Na- 
tional Guard, if projected on an equitable 
basis to each of the States, would mean a 
loss to West Virginia of approximately 44 of- 
ficers, 408 enlisted men and from 3 
to 5 organized units now serving West 
Virginia communities. I am further dis- 
turbed by indications received from Nationai 
Guard Bureau by the Office of the Adjutant 
General that a reduction in the Army Na- 
tional Guard may affect as high as 30 per- 
cent of our West Virginia strength. 

One of my first official acts as governcr 
was to call upon the National Guard for as- 
sistance when ficods ravaged several south- 
ern counties of West Virginia. Prior to this 
many of our National Guard units have 
been called to State duty to aid the civil 
authorities in floods, forest fires, searches 
and other disasters. 

At the present time in West Virginia we 
have 50 Army National Guard units strate- 
gically located in 31 communities. Any fur- 
ther reduction in this force would seriously 
imperil the safety of the residents of these 
areas. 

Rather than a reduction, it is my belief 
that West Virginia could support and main- 
tain at least one other battalion-size 
unit. Although West Virginia is reasonably 
well protected by the present dispersal of our 
units, the addition of another battalion-size 
unit would make the National Guard avail- 
able to all of our 55 counties. 

West Virginia now owns 12 armories and 
recent legislation authorizes the construction 
of 19 additional armories which will cover all 
of our present National Guard units. With 
this program now at a workable stage, a re- 
duction of any -kind would nullify many 
years of work and planning and could prove 
disastrous to our entire program. 

It is my hope that you will work diligently 
to prevent any further cut in our Army Na- 
tional Guard force and lend your good offices 
to the expansion, growth and strengthening 
our National Guard. The organization, in- 
tent and spirit of our National Guard is.a 
heritage handed down to us by our fore- 
bears and must be protected by the many 
States from dissipation or disbandment by 
Federal authorities. 

With highest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ceci, H. UNDERWOOD, 
Governor, 





‘National Crime Prevention Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to invite attention to the 
fact that this is National Crime Preven- 
tion Week, sponsored by the National 
Exchange Club, one of the Nation’s lead- 
ing service clubs. This week marks the 
11th consecutive year that local chapters 
of the Exchange Club throughout the 
country have joined together in a pro- 
gram which seeks to focus public atten- 
tion upon the necessity for each individ- 
ual citizen to make crime prevention a 
personal responsibility. - 

President Eisenhower has endorsed 
National Crime Prevention Week as an 
effective reminder that public coopera- 
tion is an essential requirement in our 
fight on rising lawlessness throughout 
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the national community. FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover has also endorsed Na- 
tional Crime Prevention Week, and has 
urged “wholehearted support of local 
police agencies, public-spiritedness in re- 
porting law violations, and a conscious 
effort to abide by society’s rules.” 

In my own district, which embraces a 
portion of the Borough of Brooklyn, the 
local Exchange Club has undertaken a 
widespread implementation of the pro- 
gram. Brooklyn Borough President 
John Cashmore has proclaimed the week 
of February 9-16 Borough Crime Pre- 
vention Week; local religious and civic 
organizations have given their support 
to the program; and posters carrying 
the theme, “Strike Crime Before it 
Strikes You” are being displayed in all 
the public schools and in other strategic 
locations throughout the Borough of 
Brooklyn. 

William C. Haefeli, president of the 
Brooklyn Exchange Club, advises that 
his organization is taking steps to alert 
the people of Brooklyn “against the 
sweeping scourge of crime that is un- 
dermining our society.” In particular, 
Mr. Haefeli and his associates are 
concerned about the increase of crime 
among our younger citizenry, many of 
whom are teen-agers. Members of the 
Brooklyn Exchange Club are visiting 
public schools, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and other public assemblies, carry- 
ing messages which purport to educate 
our citizens on- what they as individuals 
can do to make the work of law enforce- 
ment more effective, and to bring about 
a reduction in the rising crime rate. 

I am certain that all of us will join in 
a sincere “well done” to the Exchange 
Club for its interest and efforts regard- 
ing this vital problem which now con- 
fronts our society, and we might also 
add, “Please keep up the good work.” 





Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1959 





SPEECH 
oO 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10746) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I had not intended to speak on the 
bill. I decided to do so after listening 
to the pertinent remarks made by the 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio, in reference to one of our 
pressing problems in Alaska. 

My recollection is that the gentleman 
from Ohio said that the committee al- 
lowed every dollar of the budget request 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service to be 
used in the Territory. But even so, this 
allowed for only 24 wardens, fewer game 
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Mr. ‘GROSS. The gentleman says} 


wardens than the State of Rhode Island 
has, for an area one-fifth as big as the 
entire United States. Unless we start 
soon to do more to protect these invalu- 
able resources of game in the Territory, 
we are going to find that we will not 
have much left. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man will remember when the gentleman 
from Iowa who is now speaking con- 
sented with the chairman of the Interior 
Committee on Appropriations to a trans- 
fer of some of the money or profits from 
the Pribilof seals to be used for the pro- 
tection of wildlife and fish and such 
things in the Territory of Alaska. Does 
the gentleman remember that? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do remember 
that, and I am grateful. 

Mr. JENSEN. Before that time you 
had about nobody looking after your 
wildlife in Alaska, and I am speaking of 
fish and game now. Since that time we 
have had pretty good protection of your 
wildlife in Alaska. The gentleman must 
remember that my amendment applies 
departmentalwise. You can transfer 
within agencies. If some agency needs 
more personnel, fine, they can take it 
away from an agency that is overstaffed. 
So it all balances out. I am sure the 
gentleman is not going to suffer a bit. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I feel that we are 
going to suffer anyway. I know the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has done much, and 
I do appreciate it. This condition—this 
inadequacy of funds—is true not only 
this year and last year but throughout 
the years. In my opinion, the Federal 
Government, that has sole control over 
this responsibility, has failed to function 
as it should. That is one reason, the 
primary reason, why the people of 
Alaska through their :egislature have 
petitioned session after session to be al- 
lowed to take over management of their 
own wildlife and of their own fisheries. 
What I have related here about insuffi- 
cient funds for enforcement of game 
regulations applies likewise to the fish- 
eries. It was true 10 years ago, it is true 
today. We are willing to pay the bill 
if we can take over these resources. 

Mr. JENSEN. As soon as Alaska gets 
statehood then Alaska will take over a 
lot of those responsibilities. I may say 
to the gentleman, as he well knows, that 
I have voted for statehood for Alaska 
every time it came to the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I know that, and 
appreciate it. We are waiting hopefully 
for that day. 

Mr. JENSEN. -I think you deserve it. 
You are great Americans up there. You 
feel that you had a greater responsibility 
in this great blessed land of ours if you 
had statehood. _ 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. We are the 
first Territory that has not been given 
the opportunity to manage our own-fish- 
ery and game resources. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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believe, that there are 24 game agents in 
Alaska; is that correct? ie 
Mr. BARTLETT. I quoted the distin. 
guished chairman. 
Mr. GROSS. May I point out to the 
gentleman that there are 128 Pederg 
game agents in the United States, a tot 
of 128. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alaska has expired, 
(Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to proceed for 2 additiong} 
minutes.) , 4 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, } 
merely want to say to the gentleman that 
the Territory, to repeat, has no adminis. 
trative responsibility here. The Federal 
Government has retained its authority, 
We cannot do anything to conserve game 
and fish by Territorial law. I would like 
to say that Alaska is sincerely apprecia- 
tive of what this subcommittee has done 
in appropriating funds for the education 
of our natives, our Indian, and Eskimo 
children. We have a fine vocational high 
school at Sitka, Mount Edgecumbe 
Soon, I hope, there will be a budgetary 
request for an additional school. 
children are waiting to get into high 
school. At Valdez, the good people of 
that community have offered 113 acres 
of land to the Federal Government, 
They have offered to put in all utilities, 
and with summer employment which will 
be available, this will be an excellent 
location for another vocational school. 
I want to express my gratitude to the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio and 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEn- 
SEN], and to their associates. They have 
been sensitive to and sympathetic toward 
our needs in Alaska. The face of Alaska 
has been altered for the better due to the 
attention they have paid to us and the 
things they have done for us. 
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Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1959 
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HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House ‘on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10746) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur 
poses. - null 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first I should like # 
remind the gentleman from W. ; 
that the income to which he refers i 
derived from Government capital invest- 
ment such as the sale of oil, the sale’ 
coal, the sale of timber, and the sale o 


happens to come into the 
through an agency that the 
should not be exempt from a 
little economy. I am sure in my owl 
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State of Idaho if I owned 67 percent of 
the State, as does the Federal Govern- 
ment, that I could show a little profit 
off the operation of that 67 percent of 
the total land area of the State. 

I know that all of us are just as inter- 
ested in the development of the natural 
resources and their protection as is the 
gentleman from Washington and our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio. I do not, however, happen to 
pelieve that simply hiring employees or 
keeping employees on the payroll neces- 
sarily does protect the natural resources 
orfadvance their development. Just as 
an example, I recall very vividly the com- 
mittee on one occasion made an investi- 
‘gation into the personnel operation of 
the Yellowstone National Park. A mil- 
lion and a quarter people went through 
the park that year, and there were 100 
people working in the park to take care 
of that million and a quarter. At the 
same time, located in Omaha, Nebr., 
there were over 100 people in the regional 
office telling the 100 up in the park what 
to do. 

Now, I think that 10 percent of those 
employees can be eliminated, and I 
think that the resources of this country 
ean be just as well managed and pro- 
tected with the elimination of some of 
the Government employees. I specifi- 
cally ask the membership to consider 
these decreases in programs such as the 
one to which I have just referred on page 
309 of the hearings where the program 
is cut from $17 million to $13 million, 
and yet the number of employees goes 
up. I know of no other way to stop such 
padding other than by the adoption of 


the Jensen amendment, and I certainly : 


hope it prevails. : 





Safety Standards in Employment Covered 
by the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 
Mr, BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this day introduced legislation to pro- 
Vide effective safety standards in em- 
ent covered by the Longshore- 


men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen- 


Sation Act. 

This bill would amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, which relates to private long- 

and ship-repair operations within 

‘the Federal jurisdiction, to establish 
Means for reducing the high accident 
Tate in this employment. It would im- 
Pose an obligation on stevedoring and 
contractors to furnish safe 
‘Mployment and would authorize the 


standards pertaining to their 
aboard ships and in dry- 

“Be Secretary of Labor in connection 
his supervision of the compensa- 


eo 
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tion provisions of the Longshore. Act is 

authorized to make studies 
and investigations of the cause of in- 
juries in employment covered by the act, 
and he may make recommendations to 
Congress and to interested employers 
and employees of means for reducing 
accidents. No authority exists, how- 
ever, to issue or to enforce safety stand- 
ards pertaining expressly to such em- 
ployment. The proposal would give the 
Secretary such authority, but it would 
not extend to matters within the scope 
of statutes administered by the Coast 
Guard or regulations issued pursuant to 
such statutes. 

The extremely hazardous nature of 
longshore employment is reflected in the 
latest figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The data which are 
available, while incomplete in scope, 
show an injury frequency rate in the 
stevedoring industry of 88.5 disabling in- 
juries per million man-hours worked in 
1956—the last year for which safety in- 
formation is available. In comparison, 
the average injury frequency rate in 
manufacturing was 12 in that year. The 
accident frequency rate in logging had 
for a number of years been the highest 
for any industry included in reports by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1956, 
however, the stevedoring rate of 88.5 


substantially exceeded the 65 figure for | 


logging. In operations under the Long- 
shore Act in fiscal year 1957—not re- 
flecting operations under State compen- 
sation laws—79,826 injuries were re- 
ported, 122 of which were fatal. In that 
year compensation expenditures under 
the act, which did not include medical 
costs, were $8,780,437. 

The varying conditions of safety 
which exist in stevedoring operations 
aboard ship in the numerous ports and 
with different employers can be effec- 
tively improved only through the me- 
dium of a Federal law. 

PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


An affirmative obligation would - be 
placed on employers covered by the act 
to furnish safe employment. The Secre- 
tary. of Labor would be authorized to 
establish regulations specifying meas- 
ures essential to conditions of safety 
after interested persons had been given 
an opportunity to express their views on 
the proposed regulations. 

The Secretary also would be author- 
ized to: 

First. Grant variations from pre- 
scribed. safety standards, in his 
discretion, upon a showing of practical 
difficulties or unnecessary hardship if 
the safety of the employees concerned 
would be secured by such variation. 

Second. Provide for the establishment 
and supervision of safety training pro- 
grams and consult with and advise em- 
ployers regarding injury prevention. 

Third. Inspect places of employment 
and equipment and interview employees 
to ascertain whether the safety regula- 
tions adopted and published in accord- 
ance with the proposal are being. applied. 

Fourth. Hold hearings and make de- 
cisions, based upon findings of facts, and 
for such purposes he and the district 
courts would have the authority and 
jurisdiction provided by section 5 of the 
Walsh-Healey Act—this section pro- 
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vides, in part, that the Secretary’s find- 
ings shall be conclusive in any court 
of the United States if supported by a 
preponderance of the evidence. 

Fifth. Seek injunctions against con- 
tinuing violations by employers; when 
violations of an employer are wilful or 
when any person wilfully hinders the 
administration of the act, the penalty 
of a fine through criminal action may 
be imposed. 

The proposed safety authority would 
be inapplicable to private employees in 
the District of Columbia and to em- 
ployees of Government contractors on 
defense bases and in foreign areas to 
which the provisions of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act have been generally extended. 
The District of Columbia has its own 
safety law. 





Arctic Wildlife Range 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is only 
by wise planning today that generations 
of the future may enjoy some of the great 
natural phenomena of our country. 

The Honorable Fred A. Seaton is to be 
congratulated on his planning for to- 
morrow by putting aside an area of some 
6,400,000 acres in the extreme northeast 
corner of Alaska to be designated as the 
Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Secretary Seaton’s actions have re- 
ceived widespread support both in the 
United States and in the Territory cf 
Alaska. 


An editorial by C. W. (Bill) Snedden of 
the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner in sup- 
port of the Arctic Wildlife Range is very 
enlightening and shows the great spirit 
of the people of Fairbanks, The editorial 
is as follows: 

[From the Fairbanks News-Miner of 
January 28, 1958] 


THat ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE 


It is always hard for men to keep the per- 
spective which will enable them to see into 
the future toward the greatest good for the 
greatest number over the longest possible 
period of time. 

Especially is that so in a place like Alaska 
where the future is going to be so different— 
very soon, we think—from the present or 
the past. 

In the past Alaska has suffered from over- 
conservation of resources. For many years 
there was virtually no development or settle- 
ment in the Territory because of an unwork- 
able set of land laws and regulations. Coal, 
oil, and timber had been locked up by Uncle 
Sam and the key thrown away. 

The reaction of the frustrated residents of 
Alaska te all of this was a demand for liber- 
alization of the rules. We have agitated for 
the opening up of the country, for the re- 
lease of forests so there can be pulp mills, 
for the revocation of land withdrawals so 
there can be-farms and other types of settle- 
ment, for a rewriting of conservation regu- 
lations so there can be oil welis and gas 
pipelines. 
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In the past few years we have come a long 
way toward opening up the country and its 
resources to rational use. The future is 
looking pretty good from the standpoint of 
economic development. 

Here in interior Alaska we witnessed just 
2 months ago what will probably be remem- 
bered as the most significant step of all in 
this direction. It came when Secretary of 
the Interior Fred A. Seaton signed an order 
opening up the vast area of PLO 82 to oil and 
gas leasing. By his order the basis was laid 
for new industry, for a new source of fuel 
for all of central Alaska and for cheaper and 
more comfortable living in the Greater Fair- 
banks area. 

Just last week an application was filed 
with the Fairbanks Land Office for the right- 
of-way for a 400-mile pipeline from the 
Gubik field to Fairbanks. The industry is 
preparing to tap the natural gas resource 
and deliver it to our homes and industry. 

The November action by the Secretary of 
the Interior opened up 20 million acres of 
potential oil and gas land, some of it already 
& proven structure, to private leasing. 

At the same-time Secretary Seaton an- 
nounced he was acceding to a suggestion by 
sportsmen of the Fairbanks area that an area 
of some 6,400,000 acres in the extreme north- 
eastern corner of the Territory be designated 
an Arctic wildlife range. 

In this range, bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean and on the east by the 
Canadian boundary, lies what is described 
as “one of the most magnificent wildlife and 
wilderness areas in North America,” the 
habitat of caribou, grizzly bear, Dall sheep, 
wolverine and polar bear, all undisturbed 
as God made it. 

The Arctic Wildlife Range proposal seems 
to have riled some Alaskans. They are 
reacting the way their anti-reservation con- 
ditioning of the past 20 years has trained 
them to act. This is in the manner of a 
bull when he sees a red flag. 

A few days ago the Anchorage Chamber 
of Commerce decided to lodge a strong pro- 
test against establishment of the wildlife 
range. They are turning toward Governor 
Stepovich, Delegate Bartlett and the United 
States Chamber -of Commerce for support. 
They say the range would cripple develop- 
ment of its potentially vast resources. 
They quote the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission to the effect that “This area may 
contain the greatest oil fields ever found 
in the world.” 

This last seems somewhat unlikely, but 
even if it should prove to be correct, the 
creation of the wildlife range would not 
prevent oil and gas exploitation. Such acti- 
vity can go forward under prospecting per- 
mits and leases just as on any other public 
land in Alaska. Our friends at Anchorage 
know that the recent oil discovery in their 
area was made on a wildlife range on the 
Kenai Peninsula. They know that regula- 
tions have been drafted by the Interior De- 
partment to allow drilling and ieasing to 
continue. They know that the oil industry 
has pronounced itself well satisfied with the 
arrangement which has been perfected. 
What, then, do they fear in the remote 
northeastern corner of Alaska where the 
wildlife range is proposed? 

The land in -question lay open to mining 
and prospecting for half a century after the 
coming of white men before it was locked 
away in the PLO-82 reservation. In all that 


period no mines were established. While | 


the reservation was in effect, we heard no 
clamor for it to be done away with in that 
particular area. We think there are: no 
miners or prospectors itching to get in there 
now. 

Under the proposed regulations which 
would permit hunting, fishing, prospecting, 
oil and gas leasing, and even metal mining 
under a permit system, we think all legiti- 
mate interests would be adequately protected. 
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We have a feeling that in years to come 
Alaskans will see the wisdom of preserving a 
few wildlife ranges and wilderness areas now: 
The people of most of the United States wish 
their ancestors had had that foresight. As 
we say, the proper perspective is hard to 
keep. 

Alaskans should remember that the releas- 
ing of 20 million acres of the PLO-82 re- 
serve and the creation of the 6,400,000-acre 
wildlife range (5 million acres of it coming 
from the lands formerly locked tight in PLO— 
82) were very closely related. Without the 
latter, it is unlikely we would get the former. 

We favor the proposal for the Arctic wild- 
life range. We think the complaint of those 
opposing it is akin to that of a small boy 
who has just been given a pie much larger 
than he ean eat but who cries anyway when 
someone tries to cut a small sliver out of it. 

We ask those who would raise strong pro- 
test over reserving this comparatively small 
sliver to stop and ponder the fact that the 
20 million acres now being made available 
for development by Secretary Seaton’s action 
comprises an area which exceeds the total 
land area of 5 New England States combined. 

We will have our hands full for the next 
half century, at least, developing the re- 
sources now being made available. We can 
see no reason for worrying about any which 
may be contained in that most remote sec- 
tion of our great Territory which is being 
set up as a great wilderness reserve where 
future generations can observe one area un- 
der the American flag virtually untouched, 
as nature made it. 

From a strictly dollars and cents stand- 
point, we are willing to wager right now 
that the proposed Arctic wildlife range will 
bring far more dollars into Alaska during 
the next 50 years than could reasonably be 
expected from exploitation of any resources 
in that remote area, where the logistics of 
transport present such an acute problem. 
During coming years thousands of tourists 
with cameras and fishing gear will leave many 
millions of dollars in Alaska on trips to 
visit the Arctic wildlife range, the only one 
of its kind in the world. 

We ought to keep in mind, too, that oil 
and metal resources, even if they exist in 
the area in the richest profusidn known on 
this earth, are at best a one-shot proposi- 
tion. Once the oil is brought from the 
ground, once the gold or other mineral is 
dredged from the gravel, that is the end. 
Those resources do not renew themselves. 
Alaska would benefit from them only once, 
and briefly. 

A majestic recreational area, on the’ other 
hand, would be both an esthetic and an eco- 
nomic benefit to us forever. 

What do we have to lose—especially when 
the regulations proposed for the Arctic wild- 
life range would permit the tapping of petro- 
leum and other mineral resources under pro- 
visions which would safeguard the primary 
and permanent values of the area at the 
same time? 

It seems to us that the wise action of Sec- 
retary Seaton has offered us a chance “to 
have our pie and eat it too.” Let’s do just 
that. 





Chapters 7 and 8 in the Carl Rowan 
“Series, on Farm Communities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mrs. ENUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I request permission 


~ Tribune, appearing February 10 
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to insert chapters 7 and 8 of the 
Carl Rowan has written on farm; 
munities for the Minneapolis ‘ 





















[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribung ‘ 
February 10,1958]. 
Grow or Dre: Farm REVOLUTION Prans 
SMALLTOWN WAY OF Lire 
(Seventh in a series) 
— (By Carl T. Rowan) a 

Those who plead for survival of the famiy 
farm insist that more is at stake than m 

All that is good about smalltown 
which long has been praised as the ‘ 
of our Nation, is being threatened in thy 
revolution that sweeps rural America, ‘they 
say. 

A young housewife who had spoken bitter 
about her husband’s low pay—about hoy 
there was no hope of his doing better in he 
small town—paused to think as she cocky 
her pretty head to one side. 

“But when you think of leaving you realiz 
that this is such a nice place to bring » 
children,” she said. 

“There’s no maze of automobiles to m 
them down. And the thought of a kidnap. 
ing is totally remote.” She blushed a bity 
she added, “Then, there are no roving bands 
of young men in leather jackets and ly 
sideburns to keep you worrying about yor 
daughters if they happen to stay out put 
sundown.” 

What else is precious about smalliom 
life? 

“Well, some of us don't eat as fancy ani 
dress in all those city-folk frills,” a Nobles 
County resident said, ‘“‘but the pace of lifes 
easier. 4 

“Sure, I owe some bills. But I don'tow 
anything to any psychiatrist. I’m not ca 
rying any ulcer around, either.” 

A schoolteacher, 29 years in one little tom, 
pointed to a church. “That's something 
about the small town that tells you sociey 
hasn’t got out of hand—that everything imt ; 
too big for its breeches,” she said. “Thi 
church is more than a big impersonal institw- 
tion where people go through a weekly ritul 
with a thousand other people who are mor 
or less strangers. 

“In that little church you can still fe 
not only the weight of God’s com: 3 
but those personal little pressures of ma 
upon man that add up to a social and mol 
code.” 

A mechanic who turned down 28 bette 
paying job in the Twin Cities says he lis 
the small town because “The tastes are sil 
pler. There’s less keeping up with @- 
Joneses.” 

His wife smiled wryly and, as if she wet 
the voice of the new revolution, cracked: | 

“There’s less keeping up with the Jone 
because the Joneses we know don’t have aly- 
thing either. I still wish you'd taken thi 
job in the cities.” ce 

Yes, in the small towns of Minnesota tt 
air is still fresh in midafternoon; 
passersby speak on the street; and in ts 
seemingly tranquil setting the , 
world seem far away. ak 

But the agricultural revolution is —_ 
even this. The manmade satellites 
soar over London also speed over Lamberto 
and Lake City. a 

So the tax burden, the uneasiness, 
furor over education all reach # 
the countryside; the easygoing ise 
the rural Midwest is not what it used 

“Time and man chang® everything,” 
smalltown resident. “That is good; 


























































































































schmidt, assistant pro: a 
and sociology at the University of Calle 
at Los Angeles. i 
In what some rural sociologists # 
cultural economists call the classic § 
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the effect of farm size on rural society, Gold- 
schmidt suggests the current trend toward 
fewer and larger farms will tend to destroy 
the moral and cultural fiber of rural areas 
and hasten the death of many towns. 

“The threat is this,” he says. “With in- 
creased mechanization will come increased 

tion of the farm enterprise; with 
ization will come an increasing 
concentration of economic power in the 
nands of fewer and fewer men at the heads 
of great organizations, and an end to that 
proad diffusion of social and economic ben- 
efits that has long been characteristic of 
American rural communities.” 

Great numbers of our smalitown residents 
complain that in Minnesota’s rural areas 
there already is a growing concentration of 
“ economic power in the hands of fewer and 
fewer men. 

“T'm not the one to cry,” one banker said 
to me, “but it does make you think twice 
when you know that a lot of farmers can’t 
cash their milk or crop payment checks 


without having their banker or money 
ring w lender endorse it first.” 

# In one large community in western Min- 
to rm nesota I heard businessmen and farmers 
kidnap. curse the fact that “old so-and-so has got- 
& bit a ten control of three more farms. Wouldn't 


8 be so bad if he wasn’t so greedy. But that 


nd long guy actually takes up the fence posts so his 
‘ut your tenants can farm right out to the highway.” 
yut past A Redwood county farmer said he now is 
renting from a big farm management agency. 
ralltown “They push a little harder deal than the 
5 private parties I used to rent from,” he 
ney and complained. “I’m having trouble meeting 
. Nobles their demands and feeding and clothing my 
of life is family.” 
a There has been an increase in tenancy and 
n't owe _ absentee ownership in some of our best 
not cars farming areas. 


So what? some economics experts ask. 
That’s the trend. Everything’s getting big- 
ger. Bigness means efficiency. 

Goldschmidt took two California towns of 
similar size and circumstance, the only sig- 
nificant difference being that one was in an 
area of very large farms, the other in an area 
of small “family-type” farms. 

Arvin, the community of large farms, had 
& population of 6,300 and a trade area of 
70,000 acres. Dinuba, the community of 
small farms, had a population of 7,000 and 
& trade area of .77,000 acres. 


d, moral Now look at the “social and economic 
benefits” in Dinuba as compared with 


Dinuba supported 2 banks, Arvin none; 
Dinuba had 2 newspapers, Arvin 1, and 
-that one very poor; Dinuba had 62 business 
establishments of consequence, Arvin 35; 
Dinuba had 4 grammar schools and 1 
high school, Arvin 1 grammar and no high 
school; Dinuba was incorporated and elected 
its own officials, Arvin had no local govern- 
ment and was dependent on county officials; 
Dinuba had 5 service and commercial 
Clubs, Arvin 2—7 fraternal and women’s clubs 
. _— in Arvin, 2 veteran’s groups to none 


Dinuba, the area of small farms, sup- 
Ported 14 Pee, almost all in substantial 
: vin had 6 churches, onl 
adequately housed. .” 
Th Dinuba the housing was modest but 
late, and on large lots with lawns and 
trees; in Arvin the housing was poor, on 
Small lots and badly crowded. 
Fe aya delinquency was almost nonexist- 
Dinuba where recreational facilities 
Were numerous; in Arvin delinquency was 
Y Serious, and there were few recrea- 
Opportunities. 
the though there are more people in Dinuba, 


higher standard of 
living than does the 
naller population in Arvin. 

Goldschmidt concluded that these glaring 
amrenees between Arvin and Dinube arise 
completely from the difference in the 

in the two areas. 





Small-farm area, they enjoy a much > 
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“The reasons seem clear,” he explained. 
“The small farm community is a population 
of middle-class persons with a high degree of 
stability in income and tenure, and a strong 
economic and social interest in their com- 
munity. 

“Differences in wealth among them are not 
great, and the people generally associate to- 
gether in those organizations which serve the 
community. 

“Where farms are large, on the other hand, 
the’population consists of relatively few per- 
sons with economic stability, and of large 
numbers whose only tie to the community 
is their uncertain and relatively low-income 
job. 

“Differences in wealth are great among 
members of this community, and social con- 
tacts between them are rare. 

“Indeed, even the operators of large-scale 
farms frequently are absentees; and if they 
do live in Arvin, they as often seek recrea- 
tion in the nearby city. Their interest in 
the social life of the community is hardly 
greater than that of the laborer whose ten- 
ure is transitory. 

“Even the businessmen of the large-farm 
community frequently express their own 
feelings of impermanence; and their finan- 
cial investment in the community, kept 
usually at a minimum, reflects the same view. 

“Attitudes such as these are not conducive 
to stability and the rich kind of rural com- 
munity life which is properly associated 
with the traditional family farm.” 

Is Goldschmidt’s study of these two Cali- 
fornia towns applicable to what is happening 
in Minnesota? 

Not in the sense that the growth in farm 
size has produced a great number of huge 
Minnesota operations worked by migrants 
who make up a large portion of the popula- 
tion of nearby towns. 

Yet, the average size of Minnesota farms 
has risen from 165 acres in 1940 to almost 
200 acres today. 

What may be more important in terms of 
Goldschmidt’s study are complaints by farm- 
ers, county agents, and others, that people 
with no real interest in farming, or the towns 
that live off farming, are buying farms as 
playthings or tax dodges. 

In several instances I heard reports of 
absentee owners taking buildings off their 
farmland so as to lower the taxes. 





[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
February 11, 19538] 
Grow or Die: SMALL Town’s Worry IS THE 
SALARIED MAN 


(Eighth in a series) 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


Much has been written about the plight 
of the farmer, of retired individuals on fixed 
income in a time of spiraling prices, of the 
low pay of teachers, and so forth. Virtually 
nothing has been written about a group 
which probaby works longer and harder for 
less reward than any segment of the Nation’s 
population. 

They are the salaried employees in the work 
force of the small towns of Minnesota and 
other States. 

I talked to scores of wives, to their hus- 
bands, their children, and their empioyers. 
What I heard convinced me that a little- 
noticed result of the agricultural revolution 
is that the contentment of these people has 
been shaken. 

It contributes to the loss of morale in our 
small towns and to the fact that great num- 
bers of high-school graduates and ambitious 
young families continue to leave the small 
towns in even our best farming areas. 

The social changes engendered by the agri- 
cultural revolution have a personal impact on 
the people of these small towns and villages. 

“It’s a mighty emotional subject to bring 
up,” a well-to-do grocer told me, “but it’s 
got to be discussed. If this thing continues 
our small towns may become just a refuge for 
the incompetent.” 
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Many other businessmen expressed aware- 
ness that the well-being of, the incentives 
offered to these salaried employes may be 
crucial factors in determining whether a 
town grows or dies. 

“Really, I don’t see how they live.” “Con- 
fidentially, I’m ashamed of what I pay my 
employees.” “They don’t live, they exist’”— 
these are among remarks made to me by 
businessmen in our small towns. 

It is not uncommon to find families of 8 
trying to live on $300 a month, even where 
the father holds one of tae most responsible 
white-collar jobs in his community. 

It is even more common to find families 
of 5 or 6 with a monthly income of $200 or 
less. 

Rural Minnesota—like the farm belts of 
other States—is where the 55- to 60-hour 
week is common, and anyone advocating a 
40-hour week is “a bum or Communist or 
something,” as one employer categorized 
them. 

In an atmosphere where these viewpoints 
are respected, if not dominant, I met one 
clerk who frequently works a 14-hour day 
with no overtime pay—a violation of Federal 
law. 

In one small town the printer at the 
weekly newspaper said he recently worked 
from 8 a. m. to 4 a. m. the next day (with 
an hour off each for lunch and dinner) with 
no overtime pay. 

He was rushing a job a Minneapolis firm 
had hired his Loss to do because his boss 
offered to do it cheaper than any printing 
place in Minneapolis. 

There are dozens of “unusual” situations 
that sound unbelievable to big-city residents 
accustomed to tugs-of-war between power- 
ful firms and giant unions. 

But the most striking thing in many 
small towns is the usual pattern—six 9-hour 
days of work (and nights 1 day) at the least 
pay the law allows (in those few cases where 
a wage law applies). Pay is less than the 
law allows in a surprisingly high number of 
cases. 

There is an almost universal absence of 
fringe bénefits, except from an occasional 
generous employer. 

The people in these towns know that this 
situation is important to the small town and 
the Nation. 

For example, what chance of going to col- 
lege has that very bright son of John Doe, 
Podunk’s leading mechanic, when Doe can’t 
save a dollar or, worse, when he may have 
to let bright son take a job at 16 so the 
family can have dessert twice a week? 

City residents say it doesn’t take a lot of 
money to live in small towns? Listen to 
some housewives tell what the wage scale 
means to them: 

“We can live but we can’t plan ahead,” 
said one. “On $70 a week you just don’t 
plan for the college education of 3 children.” 

About that time three handsome children 
romped in from school. 

“They don’t look like ragamuffins,” I 
cracked. 

“No,” she smiled. “I sew all their clothes. 
I can make 2 dresses for the price of 1. I 
make everything but their winter coats. I 
do all our baking and we do our own gar- 
dening. 

“Our tastes remain simple, not necessarily 
by small-town choice, but by. necessity. Our 
biggest recreational binge is a family picnic.” 

In another community a widow with 2 
children clerks 46 hours a week for a take~ 
home pay of about $30. From Saturday 
night till 4 a. m. Sunday she waits tables 
at a restaurant. At 8:30 a. m. Sunday she 
gets up to go play the organ at church for 
$15 a month. 

This widow explains that these extra jobs 
are essential (real-estate taxes on the house 
she and her late husband built take up 7 
weeks of her clerk pay) if she is to keep 
her children in high school where they will 
have a chance of something close to an even. 
race in the pursuit of happiness, 
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“I'll be honest with you,” a Lamberton 
man said. “I don’t see how these employees 
live. I’m frankly ashamed of what I pay 
some of mine. Yet, I know that I’m paying 
more than the going rate in this town.” 

Most of those who expressed concern about 
the conditions under which a segment of this 
State’s population lives also expressed in- 
ability to break the sort of vicious circle 
that gives rise to these low wages. 

In one session with 7 businessmen, 1 ex- 
plained that employees would get more if 
small-business men could afford to pay it, 
“but everybody Knows ours is a depressed 
economy.” 

“Maybe the economy’s depressed because 
the people are depressed,” said another busi- 
nessman. “Has anybody in these towns ever 
been willing to do anything to try to give 
their employees any incentive, or to try to 
keep good employees in town?” 

“We'd just as well face one fact,” inter- 
rupted the town doctor. “The businessman 
who pinches pennies in a small town is help- 
ing to kill that town. Unwittingly he is con- 
tributing to the exodus of young talent.” 

“You said it,’ chimed in businessman No. 
2. “You have to spend money to make 
money.” 

This group on the whole was expressing 
the concern that I found in so many towns. 
In one large community a hospital admin- 
istrator said to me: 

“Unless our merchants realize that they 
have to pay people to get good work they'll 
find that they soon will have to negotiate 
with a third party—the union. 

“Some of them are smart enough to know 
this, but they can’t seem to lick the usual 
smalltown stuff where some employers try 
to figure out how little he can pay a man 
and not how much. 

“One businessman will ficht like a tiger 
to outdo another in sales, but there’s no in- 
centive for him to try to outdo his com- 
petitor in giving pay and benefits to his em- 
ployees.” 

Immediately your ask whether these em- 
ployers can afford to pay more. You get a 
variety of answers. 

One businessman who felt that he was 
giving his employees a decent break quickly 
called the roll of his social friends, giving 
his estimate of their financial worth, and 
telling how many own lake homes. This 
was his way of saying that some can afford 
to pay more. 

Another businessman said he is “not pre- 
pared to initiate any new policies in town.” 
He explained his position this way: 

“I admit that some of us had little gold 
mines in this town up until a few years 
ago. We made a lot of money. We aren’t 
making a lot now, and some of us wouldn’t 
be in business too long if the price of labor 
were raised much. Yet, a fellow with any 
conscience really can’t help wondering what 
kind of difference it would have made if we 
had paid these employees more during those 
years when we were really raking it in.” 





Heroes of United States Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, members of the United States 
Marines from the moment that they first 
don the eagle, globe, and anchor become 
profoundly impressed with the deeds of 
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valor of those who share with them the 
distinction of their membership. 

In my own association of more than 
40 years with this very select group, I 
have often tried to analyze the intense 
loyalty which we share and the rever- 
ence with which we come to regard, in- 
dividually and collectively, the men who 
have given the Marine Corps its un- 
paralleled reputation. 

Just this morning I have been reading 
a book which sheds a great deal of light 
on why the Marine Corps is what it is. 
It is the first complete record of the 
recognized deeds of valor of marines 
since 1861. It is entitled: “Heroes, 
United States Marine Corps, 1861-1955.” 
Old marines will open it with an especial 
thrill because the author is Jane Blake- 
ney, undoubtedly the _best qualified to 
compile this record. 

Gen. R. McC. Pate, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, in his preface to the 
volume said: 

“Mrs. Blakeney’s 38 years of devoted 
and outstanding service in connection 
with arine Corps decorations and 
medals have won for her the respect and 
admiration of the entire corps and have 
qualified her, beyond any possible doubt, 
as the outstanding authority in this 
highly specialized field.” 

In her book she has woven a fabric of 
fact into the almost fictional deeds of 
the elite of the Marine Corps. 

The author who turned publisher in 
order to give the Nation this valuable 
book did a most heroic deed herself in 
handling all the arrangements for print- 
ing and publishing her monumental vol- 
ume of more than 600 pages without 
benefit of an established publishing 
house. She knew the country needed a 
book about its marine heroes so she 
went ahead against all obstacles of fi- 
nancing and the unfamiliar problems of 
publishing and today the Nation is the 
richer because of her own courage and 
perseverence. AS a marine and an old 
friend of Mrs. Jane Blakeney, the only 
woman who ever lived to receive a spe- 
cial citation signed by five Comman- 
dants of the Marine Corps, I am proud 
to recommend this valuable and inter- 
esting book, complete with many pic- 
tures, to those families and friends of 
marines who are named therein and to 
any red-blooded American who does not 
believe that heroism is dead in our great 
country. : 

To old marines who hear and later 
read these words, I add just one very 
personal word about Jane Blakeney. 
During my days in Marine Corps Head- 
quarters, I observed her under condi- 
tions of great personal emergency and 
strain. Each time she responded with 
heroism and quiet gallantry which 
demonstrated that she is herself worthy 
of the decorations which passed across 
her desk, and of her place in the hearts 
of the elite of our corps. 

Attached is a review of “Heroes” from 
the Official publication of the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association, the 
Word, and from a feature article from 
the Washington Post of January 12, 
1958, which together give full details 
of this rich volume and also tell the in- 
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terested reader where copies may fy 
obtained. 
Ho.tiywoop Is CALLING JANE 
(By Marie Smith) : 

A Hollywood invitation to write the script 
for a television film series is the one 
Jane Blakeney didn’t expect to result from 
her first venture at writing a book, but that 
is what has happened. 

The author of Heroes of the United States 
Marine Corps From 1961 to 1955, Mis 
Blakeney has been asked to do the script for 
a television series on the Marine Corps win. 
ners of the Silver Star. 

However, Jane Blakeney, who retired 
last year after a successful 38-year career of 
combined military and civilian service with 
the Marine Corps, is giving cool considers. 
tion to the Hollywood offer. 

“It would mean a terrific amount of work 
and I’ve worked all my life. Now I wantt 
retire,” she said with a sigh. 

But there’s little likelihood she can go 
into retirement soon. Sales are piling up for 
her 644-page tome and at least two-thirds 
of the orders request an autographed copy, 

Widow of a marine officer, Maj. Arthur 
Blakeney, who died just following World War 


II, Mrs. Blakeney spent the first year of r- . 


tirement from her job as head of the Decora- 
tions and Medals Branch, Personnel 
ment, Marine Headquarters, writing the book 
she started 30 years earlier. 

“My husband encouraged me to write it,” 
she said, “and I made notes in my spare mo- 
ments and clipped newspapers throughout 
the 30 years preparing for the time Id start 
writing.” 

“But writing is a terribly lonesome ocecu- 
pation if you’re doing it in secret,” she said, 
and Jane Blakeney’s book was a well-kept 
secret with only six of her friends apprised 
of the real reason behind the “lame excuses 
I gave for not going to Soroptimist Club 
meetings and for declining social inyita- 
tions.” 


No sooner was the book finished, than she 
decided to be her own publisher and there 
started a long series of confabs with print 
ers, bookbinders and lawyers. 

To finance her expensive enterprise as % 
publisher, she sold 32 acres and the tenant’ 
house on her 192-acre retirement farm— 
Blakevane—fronting on the Potomac River, 
13 miles south of Leonardtown, Md. Her 
headquarters as a publisher is a desk In’ 
lobby office of a friend in the Shoreham 
Building. 

Writing about the marine heroes was 
natural for Jane Biakeney as writing about 
her own family, for she practically grew up 
in the corps. At the age of 20, while riding 
the subway to her job with Railway Expres 
on Wall Street in New York, she chanced # 
read the top line in a newspaper advertise 
ment—"Free Clothes for Wome 
States Marine Corps.” 

She enrolled as a private in the Marine 
Corps Reserve on September 25, 1918, andon 
October 2 was transferred to Washington ft 
duty at headquarters. In 1922 she was hon- 
orably discharged from the corps and 
awarded a good conduct medal and 3 World 
War I Victory Meda]. But she didn’t g0 
back to New York. Instead, she stayed onl 
her job as a civil service employee and fe 
mained at corps headquarters until she tt 
tired October 31, 1956. 

If Jane Blakeney decides to keep writing, 
she still has a wealth of information about 
the Marine Corps at her fingertips to stat 
with. Or she might write about the maly 
travels she and her husband took during 
their years together. Souvenirs of 
journeys into far countries fill her 4P 
ment at the Potomac Plaza—but, she a 
“I didn’t keep any journals on them. 2J 
have my memories.” vf 
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HEROES OF MARINE CORPS 


Fulfilling a longtime Marine Corps need, 
as well as & cherished personal ambition, 
Mrs. Jane Blakeney delivered to the Com- 

dant of the Marine Corps on September 
17, 1957, the first printed copy of her Heroes, 
y. S. Marine Corps, 1861-1955. 

Jane, as she has been affectionately 
known through her 38 years of combined 
military and civilian service at Marine Corps 


Headquarters, has painstakingly assembled - 


the names and deeds of the fighting 
jeathernecks from.the gallant Medal of 
Honor winners to equally valiant men who 
won medals of lesser importance. Her com- 

tions show the battles in which marines 
fought as well as the units that have won 
pattle citations. Navy ships named in 
honor of fighing marines are listed. Even 
those who won distinguished marksmen and 
pistol awards are included. 

The publication contains a brief history 
and pictures of Armed Forces awards and 
numerous reference subjects of military and 
national interest. Included in its 621 pages 
are more than 80 pages of halftone illus- 
trations, a full color chart of decorations 
medals, and 88 flags of the world in color. 

On September 25, 1918, in New York City, 
Jane Van Edsinga Blakeney enrolled as a 
private to serve 4 years in the Marine 
Corps Reserve. She was transferred to 
Washington, D. C., for duty at Headquarters 
Marine Corps, where she was subsequently 
promoted to corporal. She was reverted to 
inactive Reserve status on July 31, 1919, but 
was retained at headquarters as a civil 
service employee. She was awarded a Good 
Conduct Medal and a World War I Victory 
Medal with her honorable discharge from 
the military service on September 24, 1922. 

She voluntarily retired on October 31, 
1956, while head of the Decorations and 
Medals Branch, Personnel Department, at 
Headquarters Marine Corps, where she had 
brought distinction to the corps and to her- 
self through her nearly two-score years of 
service in this field. Her retirement took 
place 2 years prior to the statutory civil- 
service retirement age, at a reduced an- 
nuity, in order that she might’ concentrate 
on the publication of her book, 

Jane Blakeney is the widow of Maj. Arthur 
Blakeney, United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve, SAarine Corps veteran of World Wars 
T and II. 

Heroes, United States Marine Corps, 1861- 
1955, provides an authentic historical refer- 
ence book. It should prove a valuable addi- 
tion to marine, naval, and military collec- 
tions in both private and public libraries. It 
is being distributed by Blakeney Publisher, 
Shoreham Building, Lobby 3, Washington 5, 
D.C, The list price is $10, but the usual 
10 percent discount is available to Marine 
Corps Reserve officers through the Marine 
Corps Gazette Book Store at Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va., or the Leatherneck 

Shop, Box 1918, Washington, D. C. 





Let’s Get the Job Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Bes SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on January 
te my speech entitled “Let Us Get 
Forestry Job Done” was in the Con- 
tyres: 
Many the Congress are familiar 
with the American Forestry Association 
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now in its 83d year. To quote from their 
magazine, “The American Forestry As- 
sociation, publishers of American Forests, 
is a national organization—independent 
and nonpolitical in character—for the 
advancement of intelligent management 
and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife, and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to create an 
enlightened public appreciation of these 
resources and the part they play in the 
social and economic life of the Nation. 
Created in 1875, it is the oldest national 
forest conservation organization in 
America.” 

The February issue of American 
Forests carries an editorial “Let’s Get 
the Job Done.” Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp I include this editorial because 
it states in forceful and unequivocal 
language the need to get on with the 
job on the small private woodlands in 
America. 

This editorial is particularly significant 
since funds for cooperation in forest tree 
planting were cut $1 million and assist- 
ance to States for tree planting was en- 
tirely eliminated in the administration’s 
budget for fiscal year 1959. 

While the report on the appropriation 
items states that some $8.5 million are 
available for tree planting on private 
lands it does not tell the public and the 
Congress that the tree planting funds 
eliminated are for tree planting on de- 
nuded, cutover and understocked forest 
lands. The $8.5 million mentioned in the 
report is for tree planting under the soil 
bank and applies only to cropland and 
grassland to be planted to trees. 

Only $258,000 now remains in the fiscal 
year 1959 budget for cooperation in forest 
tree planting with the States on cutover, 
denuded and understocked forest land of 
which there is still a backlog of some 50 
million acres to be planted. Only in the 
last few years has the Congress appro- 
priated realistic sums to carry on this 
vital tree planting program which started 
in 1926. Now the program is practically 
immobilized. 

Let’s GET THE JoB DONE 

Natural resources comprise the great base 
on which our national strength rests. In 
view of the urgent necessity to beef up that 
strength due to the critical nature of our 
times, it becomes apparent that the Timber 
Resource Review of the Forest Service pro- 
vides the surest yardstick for measuring our 
rate of progress when it states that the 
wood requirements of our Nation will dou- 
ble in less than 50 years, and there are now 
those businessmen who believe 
this haircurling estimate is conservative 
based on growing demands for specific wood 
products in the last 4 years alone. 

At a time when it is imperative that we do 
some liberal, forthright thinking in terms of 
the future of our country, the stark fact 
that our wood requirements will soon double 
must loom as the most important single 
fact with which those of us in forestry need 
concern ourselves as we come to grips with 
the hard realities posed by the progress of 
an unfriendly foreign power which states it 
intends to destroy our way of life and every- 
thing for which it stands. 

When we ask ourselves, “Are we meeting 
the challenge posed by the TRR?” we must 
reply in all candor that we are not. 
Skipping over the fact that Federal, State, 
and industry forestry have shown reason- 
ably good progress—not good enough but 


that even. 
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good—what about the several million small 
and medium-sized woodlands that represent 
60 percent of all commercial forest land in 
the Nation? Here we are failing miserably. 
The men and women who own these lands 
need help. And the truth is they are not 
getting it on a scale that will enable us to 
provide tomorrow's jobs and build tomor- 
row’s homes, schools, churches, and all the 
other things we will need in greater propor- 
tion than ever before. Giving all honor to 
a handful of diligent farm foresters, the 
programs of the SCS and county agents, the 
several thousands of tree farmers, the soil 
conservation districts, industry’s conserva- 
tion foresters and the consultants, the fact 
remains that millions of woodland owners 
have not yet received and accepted the for- 
estry word, have less than enough markets 
for any wood they do try to manage and 
sell, and indulge in shockingly wasteful 
woods practices in a Nation where forestry is 
now 50 years old. 

Where are we failing? How many forestry 
meetings have we attended, we wonder, where 
businessmen, union representatives and for- 
esters themselves have moaned to each cther 
about the sad state of affairs where the 
burning issue of the program seemed to be 
who was going to do the work rather than 
how it was to be done. How many times, we 
wonder, have we heard prominent leaders 
in all of these categories bewail the fact that 
we aren’t getting the job done nearly fast 
enough and that the reason for it is lack of 
leadership and proper planning? And the 
answer is many, many times. 

The great need today in the field of State 
and private forestry is for the Department 
of Agriculture to restore to the United 
States Forest. Service once again the leader- 
ship in the whole field of cooperative for- 
estry and to support it to the hilt by pro- 
viding it with every tool it may require to 
get on top of this crucial problem in the 
shortest possible time. The long-standing 
policy of the Forest Service to carry out 
these programs through the State foresters 
is one that, in the past, has proved its worth. 
To the American public the men of the 
Forest Service are the Coldstream Guards of 
service out front leading the procession. 
That being true, why not make use of this 
fact and really put it to work? Why not go 
with our best, for a change, and let them 
plan, organize, and follow through on an 
integrated program to which we could ail 
give our wholehearted support? 

This job can be done if the public wills 
that it be done, so why not now? Time is 
running out on this task of getting our whole 
forestry house in order. In view of the 
critical nature of the task before us it is 
to be hoped that we quickly see a complete 
change of attitude topside in agriculture as 
it relates to State and private cooperation 
by the Forest Service. Here we hasten to 
add that we have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Benson, a courageous Secretary, whose deci- 
sion on the Stearns Mining case alone as- 
sures him a place of lasting stature in wa- 
tershed management. But his deputy, Mr. 
Coke, all but wrecked the State and private 
program. Mr. Coke’s successor, Mr. Peter- 
son, while seemingly interested in coopera- 
tive programs, has hown little inclination, 
up to this time,-to provide the type of lead- 
ership in this special field that is now sorely 
needed. 

As a part of the association’s effort to carry 
out its own forest program and get more 
action in this important field, it will go to 
the appropriations committees of both 
Houses of Congress in the next few weeks and 
urge that the cooperative activities of the 
Forest Service in forest management be 
stepped up tenfold, that cooperation in tree 
planting not be withdrawn as now scheduled, 
and that cooperation in fire control be ex- 
tended to the 40 million acres now unpro- 
tected, and strengthened on the 200 million 
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acres not now adequately protected. And 
this only represents a starter as the asso- 
ciation will continue to stress that millions 
of woodland owners must be given help, that 
50 million acres must be planted, that 115 
million acres now poorly stocked must be 
properly stocked and complete the job in 
fire protection and start moving along ap- 
proved scientific lines on an insect and dis- 
ease menace that together with fire destroys 
13 billion board feet of sawtimber every year. 
Let’s get the job done. 





The Reciprocal Trade Program: A Pri- 


ority for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address: 
THE RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM: A PRIORITY 

FOR AMERICA 


(Address of the Honorable Hate Boces, of 
Louisiana, before the 13th Mississippi Val- 
ley World Trade Conference, Tuesday, 
January 28, 1958) 


It is always a pleasure for me to return 
home to New Orleans and particularly so to 
participate in the meetings of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley World Trade Conference. Mr. 
Schilling and his committee chairmen have 
organized an excellent program this year; 
they are to be complimented. With their 
usual fine appreciation of what is really im- 
portant they have identified as the theme 
of this 13th conference, The Reciprocal Trade 
Program: Key To Expanding World Pros- 
perity. You have heard and will hear many 
fine and distinguished speakers during the 
course of this conference. I am pleased to 
be in their company. 

As many of you know, for the past year 
and a half, I have been chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Trade Policy of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Our sub- 
committee has undertaken an extensive and 
detailed study of United States foreign pol- 
icy. In the course of our studies we have 
held two series of hearings, one in September 
1956, and the other during December last. 
Our subcommittee has published a detailed 
report on United States legislation in the 
field of foreign-trade policy since our coun- 
try’s inception and a compendium of papers 
on foreign-trade policy which I am proud 
to say have been hailed as standard reference 
works. We have extended our studies over- 
seas to Western Europe, Japan, and the Far 
East, Canada and South America. On the 
basis of this solid record of study, we are 
about to issue a report containing for the 
first time recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee with respect to our foreign-trade 
policy and the trade-agreements program in 
particular. 

In undertaking this careful program of 
work and study, we have been aware that 
the trade agreements program has been a 
source of contention for many years in and 
out of the Congress. To put it mildiy we 
anticipate further controversy when the bill 
for extension of the program comes before 
the Congress later this year. 

The Committee on Ways and Means will 
begin its hearings on this legislation on 
February 17. Here the work of our sub- 
committee will be helpful. I sincerely hope 
and expect that the recommendations of 

our subcommittee will play an important 
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part in the consideration by the Congress 
as a whole of the trade agreements program. 
A program that should have the highest 
priority in this year of crisis. 

The reasons for such priority are clear. 
We have all been preoccupied in recent 
months with the technological feats of the 
Russians in launching two sputniks and 
their progress in the production of long 
range missiles. The military responsibility 
that falls on the United States as a result 
of the Soviet advances are beginning to be 
understood by all Americans. In his budget 
message the President called for the expendi- 
ture of $46 billion for defense purposes. 
Our Nation is prepared to carry the burden 
of equipping the defense establishment with 
the weapons necessary to give the United 
States and the free world the defense posture 
and the deterrent capacity necessary for ade- 
quate military security. 

It is not our intention to use these 
weapons except as a deterrent or, should at- 
tack ever take place, in retaliation against 
attack. What we pray for is that these 
weapons will never be used, for another war 
would mean the destruction of civilization 
as we know it. If we succeed in maintain- 
ing what Sir Winston Churchill has called 
“the balance of terror” between East and 
West, we will have a long-term military 
stalemate. 

But is this sufficient? Is it enough then to 
spend billions for weapons? Will military 
strength alone win the long cold war with 
the Soviet Union? The question answers 
itself. The Soviet Union is challenging us 
simultaneously in every department of hu- 
man endeavor: scientifically, educationally, 
culturally, militarily, politically, economi- 
cally. ; 

The Soviet Union is challenging us in the 
struggle for men’s minds everywhere. Sig- 
nificantly, the new Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States is an expert on trade and 
equally significant, the No. 2 man of the 
Soviet Union, the Deputy Premier, Mr. Anas- 
tas Mikoyan, is a trade expert. It has been 
Mikoyan who has used trade to get a grip 
on the economies of such varied countries 
as Egypt, Syria, Burma, Iceland, and now 
missions are to be found all over Latin Amer- 
ica negotiating for Brazilian coffee, Argen- 
tine wheat and beef, Chilean copper, wool 
from Uruguay, and similar raw materials. 

At the moment the largest Soviet activity 
in the Western Hemisphere is carried on 
from Montevideo in Uruguay. From here 
missions are spreading out as far north as 
Colombia and all over the continent. 

Just a few months ago Mr. Khrushchev 
told American reporters in Moscow: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse me for 
using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade. 

“We declare a war we will win over the 
United States. The threat to the United 
States is not the ICBM, but in the field of 
peaceful production. We are relentless in 
this and it will prove the superiority of our 
system.” ~ 

I don’t know how the Soviet Union’s lead- 
ers propose to beat us in trade. But I would 
guess that they don’t count upon defeating 
us solely through their own efforts. They 
confidently reckon upon help from Ameri- 
cans to enable them to defeat America in the 
field of trade. 

They count upon us to try to hitch a 19th 
century wagon to a 20th century star. 

They count upon us to put the little before 
the big, the particular before the general, 
the special interest before the national in- 
terest. 

They count upon us, in short, to help 
them in their task of destroying us. 

Khrushchev is not the architect of this 
plan. He is merely an old aim 
implacably held by the Soviet Union. 

When Joseph Stalin addressed the Comin- 
form in 1952, few of us listened. But it 


‘of trade relations. This long-run contest 
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would have paid us to listen. He made no 
threats. He said the Soviet Union would 
win the world through trade. He 

Japan especially. It was, he said, ong 
the countries upon whose future the 
would turn. Then Mr. Stalin spelled it gut 

He thought that when Japan got on hy 
feet economically and became more 
petitive with the West, the West would do 
everything possible to shut Japan Out of its 
markets. Too much of this prediction g. 
ready seems to be coming true. 

How shall we respond to this new cha. 
lenge? How do we propose to fight this 
new kind of war and with what 
Can we afford to throw away what wi 
we have or let them rust into use 
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That surely would be the height of ; 
and irresponsibility. And yet that is what 1 
would happen if we scapped the r I 
trade program or crippled it with protection. t! 
ist amendments. I say we do have , 
to fight this war, weapons that are battle. ~ a 
tested and ready and the trade-agreements t! 
program is one of these. cl 
We must recognize, however, that then I 
is an important difference between what we P 
can.do through our trade policy and what bi 
the ‘Soviet bloc can and is doing with its e 
trade policy. In the case of the Soviet blo 
it is the Government that is engaging di. ti 
rectly in foreign trade, making deals de. s0 
signed to exploit weak points in the fies. 
world economic picture. The basic philoy | m 
ophy of our trade program is that govem- m 
ments should progressively remove barrie ye 
to trade so that it will move in response to te 
the needs and decisions of thousands upon pl 
thousands of individual businessmen e¢on- so 
ducting their business in an atmosphere of an 
freedom of enterprise. That is the funda pl 
mental difference that reflects the basic m 
philosophies of our two systems and it is th 
a difference that needs emphasis. If we an 
really believe in free societies and associa- tic 


tions of men, of which free enterprise is one 
of the cornerstones, then it is important t 
put that freedom to work for us in the field 







is after all a contest of ideologies, of e0- 
nomic and political systems. We seek # 
unleash the energies, the initiative, the in- 
genuity of free men throughout the fre 
world for the purpose of developing th 
economic life of that world so that the Bene 
fits of imcreasing productivity and growth 
can be shared by all. Trade, and expanding 
tradé, in an atmosphere of greater al 
greater freedom is a vital means Of accoil- 
plishing that objective. Our 
strength then is ‘also our greatest weap 
It is strange then that so many leadeno 
business at home who believe in free ente™ 
prise call for Government interference tt 
moment trade crosses a national frontier. 
There is a second important characteristic 
of the trade policy that deserves more # 
tention than it has received. Unlike othe 
proposed solutions to the difficulties thet 
beset us, such as greater military 
tures and increasing foreign aid, trade is# 
weapon that brings us good returns 
and in the future. By making trade fret 
and permitting it to expand we are not only 
making it go to work as an effective inst 
ment of fore policy and as & 
satongaaiane at free world and theref 
indirectly weakening the Soviet bloc, oe 
also—and this is fundamental es 
our own economic strength, im 
own economic productivity, giving bette 
and more jobs to people in the Unitec 
providing ourselves with increasing f 
terials at lower costs, and giving e* 
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selfish economic interests we add the dimen- fashion our declared economic policy but also increased 12 percent over 1956 and the four 
sion of foreign policy and the contribution because it followed the wrong road, since customs districts in the southeast—Florida, 
that trade can make to the economic health the United States Tariff Commission is the Georgia, Mobile, and New Orleans—ac- 
and prosperity of the free world, then the appropriate agency to study such matters. counted for one-fourth of this total na- 
development of an effective and sound trade To our close neighbors and allies—Canada, tional gain in exports. The volume of goods 
policy becomes overwhelmingly essential. It Mexico, and Peru—it was most alarming. In moving through these four customs districts 
seems to me that this is the proper perspec- the case of Peru it nearly brought about a increased by 45 percent in 1957 above the 
tive in which to view the reciprocal-trade panic and when we visited in Canada the 1956 volume; in value terms, over $2 billion. 
m and to weigh the many arguments proposed increase in duties on lead and zinc There are other industry segments in the 
pro and con that will fill the air over the along with our wheat surplus disposal pro- United States that have fallen behind in 
next few months. gram were the two subjects that we heard their technical progress and have not de- 
Let me point out here that Iam not en- most about. We have virtually undertaken veloped the new products which the Ameri- 
tirely satisfied with the proposals presented a joint defense enterprise with Canada for can consumer wants whereas foreign pro- 
py the administration, I think they fall the protection of the North American Conti- ducers have. 
down in two respects. nent. Yet despite this long mutuality of in- These few examples can be multiplied 
First, I think it unwise to propose an in- terest our actions in the field of foreign many times over. They all add up to this 
crease in the tariff-raising authority to levels trade policy have threatened to impair this fact: There is a determined opposition to 
50 percent above the Smoot-Hawley rates of ancient friendship. Here are examples the reciprocal-trade program. The sum 
1934, the high-water mark in protectionism. where a coordinated policy would prove effec- total of these interests stand in danger of 
It was a reaction against Smoot-Hawley tive; where a board of economic foreign defeating or emasculating this program. If 
that the Hull reciprocal-trade program came policy could function. they succeed, the American people will not 
into being. To suggest moving back beyond In light of all these considerations you ODly lose in terms of their own economic 
and above Smoot-Hawley under the guise of may well ask, “Why is it then that there Well-being but we will have thrown away 
the Trade Agreements Act comes dangerously appears to be so much opposition to this One of our most important weapons in the 
close to making a mockery of the program. program? Where does the opposition come ©°ld war with the Soviets. It is up to us, 
I know that this authority, if given to the from?” who are interested in seeing that the United 
President would not be used proimiscuously, The main answer is that opponents of the States does not abdicate its leadership, to 
put it is distressing to see such suggestions program have been vocal; proponents have - to work a ens re negative 
coming from the executive branch this year. not. This despite the fact that in terms - eee e stakes are high; we cannot 
My second criticism is that the administra- of economic interests, the benefits from trade ®"0F ose. 






; 


tion has failed to recommend changes in are diffused throughout the economy while An awesome power truly rests in our 
some of the existing protectionist provisions. increased import competition pinches in hands. It is the power of Congress to lay 

If the program is to be truly effective, we limited spots. i or remove tariffs and this, given the dimen- 
must realize that the program today has It is easy to blame all one’s troubles on sions of our economic place in the world, 


moved away from what it was in its first 15 import competition, particularly in this time is the power to affect for good or bad most 
years. Today it is part liberal and part pro- of recession or» adjustment. Others are of the peoples of the earth, including 
tectionist. It has become somewhat schizo- content to have large and expanding export Americans. Used wisely, this power may be- 
phrenic. It seems to say “Let’s lower tariffs markets but resist any competitive imports. Come a potent instrument of national sur- 
so long as imports don’t increase very much [et me give you a few examples. Take the vival. Used unwisely, well, the conse~ 
and let’s raise tariffs whenever anyone com- case of chemicals. The chemical industry @uences of that are so somber I don’t like 
plains about greater imports.” The para- in the United States is huge; it produces $25 ‘ think about them. 

mount need of our trade policy is ‘to make pjllion worth bf products annually. It is a 
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it is the trade-agreements program more effective qynamic and inventive industry that has 
f we and stable and I fear that the administra- made remarkable contributions to our eco- 
ocia- tion’s proposals leave much to be desired. nomic progress and prosperity, and, as befits Wisconsin Petition 
Sone We need—and this is highly important— an industry that is a leader, it is also a pace 


coordinated policy. We need an agency to setter in foreign trade. In 1957 the exports 


assess the overall national interest in matters of the chemical industry were $1 billion EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
of trade policy. There are unfortunately too greater than the imports, 5 times as great, oF 

many instances when we seem to be going off as a matter of fact. The export markets for 

in several contradictory directions at one United States chemicals have been growing HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 
time. rapidly, while imports of chemicals in 1958 OF WISCONSIN 


We appreciate the need for coordination in were actually lower than they were in 1951 IN H 
THE E OF REPRESENTA 
other areas. President Eisenhower in his and 1952. And yet this great industry with OUSE © Ss TIVES 
state of the Union message put forward, a8 ts tremendous export markets has been vig- Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


point No. 1 in his program, the need for orously opposed to the reciprocal trade pro- Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


reorganizing the Defense Establishment to gram. Is this a case of tryi to have one’s Si c . . 
minimize the conflicts and rivalries between cake and eating it too? 7 oe _ Petition are to ee 
the several services. Much of the growing protectionist senti- wohl is Currently under consideration 


We need the same thing In the field of our ment in the southeast reflects the antagon- in committee. At the request of the pe- 
foreign economic policy if it is to be an ism to the program on the part of the cot- tition circulator, Mrs. Alice M. Nerlien, 
effective instrument in the cold war. We ton textile industry. Yet one looks at the Chetek, I am requesting that the peti- 
nn in short, a board of economic foreign figures and one sees that our exports of tion and the names of the signers be in- 
= y that could act as a central agency to cotton manufactures are still substantially cluded in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

cep us abreast of economic affairs, and jarger than imports and imports are only an 
which would coordinate the direction and infinitesimal fraction of our total produc- 
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e at the programs of the multitudinous bureaus tion. The bulk of our cotton textile in- Representative JoHNSON: We, the under- 
other and agencies now involved in one degree or dustry has been unaffected by imports al- ‘igmed, respectfully urge that you use your 
‘that another in our trade and foreign economic though certain segments have faced in- influence to have the Siler bill, H. R. 4835, 
endi- policies. creasing import competition. The Japanese to prohibit transportation of alcoholic 













p iss Turning from the general to the particu- Were persuaded to put into effect a volun- everage advertising in interstate commerce 
today lar: as previously mentioned this past fall tary quota on saan textile exports to the %"4 over the air, reported out of the com- 
free members of our subcommittee made in- United States and they haven’t even been Muittee favorably, brought to the floor of the 
onl quiries in Canada and throughout South able to fill that quota this year. Despite House, and to vote for it. 








ao I was impressed*in our visit to this fact the cotton textile industry is still Sig R. Carlson, Emily Carlson, Henry Carl- 
aoe America by the fact that the United opposed to the program. Because of such son, Ethel Carlson, Alice M. Nerlien, Mac C. 
ana wen a tremendous reservoir of opposition we are in danger of alienating Stone, Ernest McQuam, A. G. Churchward, 
Gates @ . But this reservoir is in danger of our most important ally in the Far East, Mrs. E. O. Dietzman, Mrs. Will Hampton, Will 
cnae eo eted by the vagaries of our foreign Japan, who is—to return to selfish economic Hampton, Mr. R. N. Carnes, Lucille C. John- 
to aes cy. The prime example-that comes interests again—a prime market for Ameri- ston, R. FP. Dennis, Hilma Peterson, Mrs. L. 
S a it was so recent was the can exports. Next to Canada,.Japan is our Robinson, James W. Johnston, Edna Yotham, 
—— Pe At of the administration last best customer. In agricultural products Evelyn J. Carpenter, Wilda Johnson, Orpha 
viding’ sab e Congress for legislation pro- alone Japan imports $400 million worth of Daughtery, Grace Carey, Jim Bailkey, Mrs. 
mine.” We canal in the duties on lead and farm products from the United States each Thomas A. Thompson, Marjorie Dennis, Bes- 
ba the Thi very little about this pro- year. sie Carey, Mrs. Kermit Engstrom, Mrs. Bessie 

— “ the ted States, partly, may I say, The economic interests of the South are Beale, Jim Bailkey, Grace Carey, Mrs. Jim 
GAS loner ae Ways and Means, still overwhelmingly tied up with the ex- Bailkey, Mrs. Thomas A. Thompson, Mrs. 
refused to Democrats on that committee, pansion of United States foreign trade. For Myrtle Siegler, Agnes Waterhouse, Rae Hor- 
by the Whi Rg trey the proposal-advanced example, I recently saw a study made by the ton, Lela Flynn, Mabel Ours, Perry Gaines, 
cause the id We did so not only be- Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Ga., which Mrs. Esther Lowe, Clayton Garner, Otis Sieg- 
ea violated in a blatant showed that United States exports in 1957 ler, Wayne Massie, John Ours, Jr., Jerry Isaac, 
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Velma Massie, Myrtle Schofield, Mrs. Clayton 
Garner, Mrs. Ed Massie, Mrs. Otis Sigler, Ethel 
Carpenter, Mrs. Kenneth Anderson, Mrs. Wil- 
lard Knutson, Mrs. Alma Carlson, Mrs. Emma 
Nelson, Mrs. Hansine Carlson, Mrs. Anna 
Carlson, Chetek, Wis.; Mrs. Carl Engstrom, 
New Auburn, Wis.; Mrs. Kenneth Jacobson, 
Mrs. Roy Dodge, Jr., Sigrid Carlson, Mrs. 
Henry Skoug, Mrs. Anna Jorstad, Hulda Jor- 
stad, Ruth Knutson, Mrs. George Olson, Mrs. 
Magnus Bakken, Mrs. Howard Hanson, Mrs, 
E. W. Quam, Mrs. Freeman Madison, Mrs, 
Carl Dinnerud, Chetek, Wis.; Julia Bjerke, 
New Auburn, Wis.; Borg Engman, Kenneth 
Strong, Chetek, Wis. 





Mrs. Vel Phillips—Mother, Lawyer, 


Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in April-of 
1956, the voters of the second ward in 
Milwaukee elected the first woman and 
the first Negro ever to serve in the com- 
mon council of the city of Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Vel Phillips, alderman of the second 
ward, has completed nearly 2 years in 
office. She has served with diligence and 
distinction, acting in the interests of not 
only her own constituents but the entire 
Milwaukee community. She has won the 
respect of her male colleagues in the 
common council and in the political 
world generally. And she has given birth 
to a baby since being elected, something 
that no other Milwaukee alderman can 
claim. 

All Milwaukee is proud of Vel Phillips. 
The Milwaukee Journal, in its Sunday 
picture section of February 9, 1958, car- 
ried a fine picture story about Alderman 
Phillips and her family, and I should like 
to submit for the Recorp, the text ac- 
companying it: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 9, 
1958] 
MornHer, LAWYER, PoLrricran 

Mrs. Vel Phillips didn’t plan to become 
a triple-threat career woman. Things just 
worked out that way, all at once and some- 
what unexpectedly. Mrs. Phillips had been 
a@ lawyer for 5 years, practicing with her hus- 
band, Dale W., before motherhood and elec- 
tion to the Milwaukee Common Council 
added 2 more careers to her responsibilities, 
almost simultaneously. 

She actively sought the post of alderman 
in the second ward, of course, but being a 
novice politician, she didn’t really expect to 
win. The fact that she would be the first 
Negro and the first woman elected to the 
council was also a difficult hurdle. 

Motherhood was expected least of all when 
she entered politics. Three doctors had ad- 
vised her that a child was unlikely, and she 
had been married nearly 8 years before she 
learned that a baby was on the way—just 
after she had led the list of ward aldermanic 
candidates in the 1956 spring primary. She 
went ahead anyway, and beat three other 
candidates in an interracial contest. 

There were some unusual circumstances 
which helped Mrs. Phillips to capture a cov- 
eted aldermanic job, but her friends say that 
her energy and enthusiasm were the main 
factors. Born in Milwaukee 34 years ago, 
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she was graduated from North Division 
High School. She went to Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., on a scholarship 
to win her bachelor’s degree, then came back 
to Milwaukee as a field worker for the 
YMCA. After her marriage in 1948, she and 
her husband worked their way through law 
school at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. She was the first Negro woman 
to earn a law degree there, and she and Dale 
became the first husband and wife team 
admitted to practice before the Federal court 
here. 

Although busy with her law partnership, 
Mrs. Phillips plunged into community work. 
She took an active role with the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. She became a member of welfare 
associations, the Democratic Party, and the 
League of Women Voters. 

As a member of the latter group, she was 
assigned to explain the complicated reap- 
portionment referendum to residents of her 
district. She went from house to house, 
speaking to home owners and tenants, regis- 
tered voters and newcomers. Because she 
visited nearly every home in her assigned 
area, she says, she learned for the first time 
the full story of crowded living conditions, 
blight, disease, and ignorance which affected 
much of the territory. 

When reapportionment finally went into 
effect, and ward lines were revised to put a 
smaller city council into operation, the second 
ward emerged with no incumbent or former 
alderman ready to make the race. It also had 
a larger Negro population than any other 
ward, although the white residents were al- 
most equal in number. Mrs. Phillips saw 
the opportunity at once, not only for pos- 
sible election, but also for a voice which 
would seek improvement in conditions. 

She almost convinced her husband that he 
should run for alderman, but he told her 
that a campaign was a long, hard drive, and 
that somebody had to earn our daily bread. 
When he promised to manage her campaign 
and underwrite expenses, she plunged into 
the 1956 race. Her only previous try for 
elective office was in 1953, when she ended 
up sixth in a field of eight candidates for a 
school board term. This time she led her 


Negro opponent and two white write-in can-. 


didates. 


Observers say that Mrs. Phillips has had 
a restraining influence on some of the violent 
arguments which used to rage in city council 
chambers. She is completely feminine, and 
aldermen are more careful of their language. 

Almost painfully conscious at first of her 
doubly unique position, Mrs. Phillips moved 
cautiously in the council. Although eager 
to help improve conditions for her race, she 
was determined to act as the representative 
of all ward residents, and to promote the city’s 
best interests. As a freshman lawmaker, she 
knew that she had plenty to learn about city 
business. Now, however, after nearly 2 years 
on the job, she is becoming more active in 
debate. City officials rate her as intelligent, 
forthright, and perhaps above average as an 
alderman, with excellent potential for the 
future. 





Tribute to Mike Palm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege today to pay long overdue trib- 
ute to Mike Palm, for 10 years now the 
genial host at the Mike Palm Restaurant 








on Independence Avenue that 
what many people believe to be the beg 
food on Capitol Hill. ey 

Mike is a native of Philipsburg, Pa, 
and was all-American quarterback at 
Penn State back in the twenties. Hp 
went on to gain still further renown jp 
professional football with the New York 
Giants. 

Mrs. Helen Garrison is Mike’s 
and he will stack her culinary skill along. 
side anyone’s. She has been with him 
for 8 years, formerly cooking for the 
Ugly Duckling, an eating place well re. 
membered by oldtimers on the Hill, 

When Mike read about Pennsylvania 
potatoes in Roll Call, he decided to help 
the cause of Pennsylvania farmers, and 
on February 4, 1958, he joined the House 
restaurant in serving Helen Monoc’s po. 
tato soup, which by then had had na. 
tionwide attention. 

Immediately a controversy within 9 
controversy began. No longer was ita 
question of whether bean soup or potato 
soup excelled—the debate had narrowed 
down as to which was tastier, the potato 
soup served at Mike Palm’s or that 
served at the House restaurant. 

It is a pleasure to pay this small trib- 
ute to a fellow Pennsylvanian who was 
willing to join in an effort to help the 
potato farmers of our great Common- 
wealth. 

I might add that the National Potato 
Council will be having a convention in 
Washington in 1959, and Mike Palm will 
be recognized at that time for his fine 


‘contribution to the potato growers of 


America. 





The Public Must Speak Out for Good 


Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY - 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, testimony 
of a witness before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight refers 
to rumors or reports that certain 
were talking to members of the Federal 
Communications Commission against 
awarding a television station to an aif- 
line. Three members of a le 
subcommittee having jurisdiction over 
the Communications Commission were 
named and the inference is that Mem- 
bers of Congress have attempted to il- 
fluence decisions in connection with the 
award of a valuable franchise. 

Surely the situation is such that M 
fairness to the individuals named and 
to the public, this testimony and other 
statements should be fully investigated. 
In fact, the basis of all major awards 
and the formula on which one : 
cant is favored over another 
brought to light. 


If these are “flyspecks,” or if they are 


big black marks on the record, it 
no difference, the whole sorry situation 
of implied or openly charged impropti- 
eties should be opened up for 

inspection. 
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However, Mr. Speaker, it would seem 
tome under such circumstances the leg- 
jslative branch should not constitute 
itself judge, jury, and prosecutor as well 
as defendant. Since the actions of 
Members of Congress have been ques- 
tioned, the investigation of any impro- 

es should be delegated without 
strings to an impartial, nonpartisan, and 
neutral committee. Selection of some 
eminent jurists or persons in whom the 
public has complete confidence could be 
made by our committee 
chairman, and committee funds and 
authority to obtain all of the facts 
granted. The FBI and the General Ac- 
counting Office could assist any such 
special committee and an independent 
investigating council and staff would 
contribute greatly to public confidence. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, I should 
mention at this point my bill H. R. 10631 
which I introduced recently. Its pas- 
sage among other changes in the law 
would amend the Reorganization Act of 
1946 to make it improper for a Member 
of Congress or employee in the legisla- 


_ tive branch of the Government to inter- 
’ eede other than by an appearance of 


record with an agency or department of 
the Government in any attempi to in- 
fluence the exercise of its judicial or 
quasi-judicial function. 

If there has existed the immorality in 
Government which some say is indicated 
by, the present hearings of the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, 
then perhaps public opinion will sup- 
port passage of legislation such as H. R. 
10631 to promote ethics in Government. 

The following editorial of February 
14, 1958, from the Seattle Times em- 
phasizes that such a measure to spell 
out the proper conduct of Government 
Officials will only be enacted into law 
if the public demands its passage. The 
signs of popular demand should be be- 
ginning to manifest themselves. 

THE PusLic Must SPEAK OvuT 

Regardless of what is proved or not proved 
during the uproar in Washington over 
charges of improprieties in Federal regula- 
tory agencies, it long has been clear that 
improvement is necessary in the moral at- 
mosphere surrounding Government. 

Standards of conduct in both the admin- 
istrative and legislative branches have be- 
come too elastic. 

Rarely are there charges of such flagrant 
misconduct as those voiced yesterday against 


.&Mmember of the Federal Communications 


Commission by the erstwhile investigator of 
& House subcommittee. ; 

But instances of questionable propriety— 
actions that fall into the borderline cate- 
g0ry—have become commonplace. 

Corroding influences in Government are 
abetted by an easy cynicism which takes 
tefuge in truisms about human nature. 

Seattle is represented in the Nation’s Cap- 

by a Congressman who has done more 

talk, as all politicians are wont to do, 

about the aategep of our representative form 
ent. 

Representative Petty recently made an 

usual speech on the floor of the House 
about the need for Congress to raise its 
a of ethics, But Petty was not con- 

th having adorned the pages of the 
CONGRESSION, — Recorp with some straight- 


He has introduced @ bill that would re« 
Gorerlt Members of Congress and ranking 
income. “Micials to report on all outside 
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The Pelly bill also would ban elected and 
appointed officials from accepting fees for 
speeches from any individuals or organiza- 
tions sponsoring legislation. 

Further, it would prevent Government of- 
ficials from accepting expense money from 
both Government and private sources for 
public appearances. 

No one pretends that such legislation 
would usher in a scandal-free utopia. There 
always will be those who seek and some- 
times find loopholes in the law. 

But Pelly’s bill would help draw a sharp 
line between aboveboard official conduct 
and that which is shadowy, debatable, 
questionable. 

Legislation such as this will die silently 
in some committee or be watered down to 
the point of uselessness unless there is an 
evident public demand for it. 

What happens to the Pelly bill will be- 
come just one more instance of the public 
getting the legislation it deserves. 





Abraham Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just completed the observance of the 
149th anniversary of the birth of a hum- 
ble man, who was born in Kentucky and 
moved to Indiana at the age of 7. 
“There,”’.as he said of himself, “I grew 
up,” and he gained those qualities and 
attributes of personality and character 
that were to be a precept and example 
for his generation and those to follow. 
When he was 21 he moved to Illinois. 
There he was a storekeeper, practiced 
law, was elected to the State legislature, 
to the Congress of the United States and 
subsequently the country called upon 
him to become its President. 

Mr. Speaker, the qualities, traits of 
character, and words of advice of this 
great American, Abraham Lincoln, are 
needed, valued guideposts by America as 
a Nation today in the challenge that is 
with us whether the world can exist half 
slave and half free. 

In this regard I include an editorial 
on Abraham Lincoln which appeared in 
the Goshen (Ind.) News, on February 12, 
1958: 

LINCcCOLN—Pivot or AMERICAN HISTORY 

It was November 19, 1863. Nearly 5 
months before, the Great Battle had been 
fought, the battle that was to prove the mid- 
point and turning point of the bloodiest war 
the young nation had ever known. 

A national cemetery was to be dedicated. 
A board of commissioners, formed of gov- 
ernors of the Northern States whose troops 
had been involved, had invited the man 
considered to be the greatest living Ameri- 
can orator to deliver the main address. Al- 
ready the ceremonies had been postponed a 
month in order to allow the speaker time to 
prepare his speech. 

A formal invitation was sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and, as an after- 
thought, he was asked to make a few ap- 
propriate remarks following the principal 
oration, though some question had been 
raised by members of the board as to “his 
ability to speak upon such a grave and 
solemn occasion.” 
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When the day came, the President, as one 
witness wrote, “said his half dozen words of 
consecration, and the music’ wailed and we 
went home through crowded and cheering 
streets. And all the particulars are in the 
daily papers.” 

Those half dozen simple words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address have 
rung down the decades with ever increasing 
meaning and inspiration. 

We do not celebrate the Battle of Gettys- 
burg. It is Lincoln’s birthday that we set 
aside as the day on which to honor the 
memory of him who stands like an Everest 
in our history. 

Yet it seems fitting on this anniversary 
of his birth to especially remember Lincoln 
as he was at Gettysburg. For it was not only 
the midpoint of the war which so profoundly 
shaped this Nation’s destiny, it is still nearly 
the midpoint of the whole American story. 

Lincoln reminded his listeners that only 
87 years stood between them and that day 
on which a new Nation, conceived in liberty, 
had been brought forth. Men who had been 
alive that day were still living when Lincoln 
spoke. 

Today American faces a challenge to the 
principles to which it was dedicated in 1776 
and rededicated by Lincoln in 1863—a chal- 
lenge no less grave than any it has ever 
faced before. 

And like the challenge of Lincoln’s day, 
the danger lies not so much in a foreign 
enemy, but within ourselves—that we not 
lose by default what the blood and the sacri- 
fice of previous generations have gained. 

Gettysburg could have given cause for over- 
optimism to the Union just as America’s 
first satellite could now give us an excuse to 
return to the comfortable complacency 
which was only recently so rudely jarred. 
But Gettysburg did not decide the Civil 
War; the Civil War decided Gettysburg. 

No, Lincoln on that day did not call for 
jubilation or resting on laurels. Rather, he 
humbly prayed for rededication and new 
resolution: The Nation could have taken a 
different course after Gettysburg; the course 
it will take today is not yet decided. The 
present is as much a pivot point in history 
as was 1863. 

The task remains; the same challenge, in 
a new form, is still before us. The chal- 
lenge, as Lincoln said at another time, of 
whether we shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last, best hope of earth. 





The Late William A. Dalon, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
February 8, 1958, commenting on the 





.passing of Mr. William A. Dalon, who 


was president of the Economy Stores, 
past president of the Pennsylvania Re- 
tail Grocers Association and the Na- 
tional Retailer-Owned Grocers Associa- 
tion and Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America: 
Wim A. DaLton 

The sudden death of William A. Dalon 
last night after he suffered a heart attack 
on Public Square was a shock to the com- 
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munity, as well as to family, friends, and 
associates. As head of the Economy Stores 
for two decades and a past president of such 
organizations as the Pennsylvania. Retail 
Grocers Association and the National Re- 
tailer-Owned Grocers Association and Co- 
operative Food Distributors of America, Mr. 
Dalon was known in business circles 
throughout the country. He easily qualified 
for a place in the company of local residents 
who had made good. 

As president of the National Grocers, Mr. 
Dalon was spokesman for 25,000 business- 
men, operating more than 100 food distrib- 
uting warehouses, a post that carried con- 
siderable prestige and responsibility, testify- 
ing to his executive ability and the respect 
he commanded. To be singled out by the 
world’s largest food distributing organiza- 
tion in itself was no small distinction. 

As president of the Pennsylvania Grocers, 
he represented 10,000 retail food merchants 
with 72 wholesale outlets. 

Mr. Dalon’s career fully justified this vote 
of confidence. His record of leadership was 
impressive, to say the least. 

It was distressing to have a man of his 
capacity snatched away in his prime, re- 
minding the community during the current 
Heart Month observance of the heavy toll 
this affliction of mankind takes. 





Fruit of Judicial Lawlessness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 13, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Recorp of January 30, I 
commented at some length on racial 
crime and violence in the public schools 
of New York City—the great metropoli- 
tan center where so much agitation for 
racial integration of whites and blacks 
originates. 

That the tragic events which led to my 
remarks have been observed by others is 
evidenced in a thoughtful article by Ross 
Valentine, the distinguished and scholar- 
ly columnist of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, in its January 30, 1958, issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I think there is no doubt 
but that the racial violence in Brooklyn 
is a direct result of the Supreme Court’s 
Black Monday decision and the Presi- 
dent’s act in sending troops to Little 
Rock. These two abominable acts have 
apparently inspired many Negroes to as- 
sert their equality by perpetrating vio- 
lent crimes against white people. I am 
also inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Jackson (Miss.) Daily ‘News 
entitled “Rape for Rape—Stab for Stab.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include these two editorials: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
January 30, 1958] 
THE FRvuIT OF JUDICIAL LAWLESSNESS 
(By Ross Valentine) 

Rape by a Negro boy of a 13-year-old white 
girl—assault on a policeman stationed out- 
side the Brooklyn school—assault on the rec- 
reational director inside the building—two 
white parochial schoolgirls‘slashed by Negroes 
on subway stairs near their school—a woman 
elementary school teacher attacked—a grand 
jury foreman’s suggestion that parents boy- 
cott schools until order is restored ... and 
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now, thé death by suicide of the junior high 
principal in whose school the little girl was 
raped by a Negro teen-ager. 

This is the bitter fruit of forced integration 
in the Big City where politicians of both 
parties compete for the colored vote by at- 
tempting to shatter traditional taboos gov- 
erning human society. 

To argue that these consequences have 
nothing to do with the Supreme Court’s 
school decision, or with the President’s dic- 
tatorial use of naked bayonets at Little Rock, 
is to ignore the revelancies. 

Brooklyn junior high Principal Goldfarb 
leaped to his death from the roof of his 
apartment house. He was eulogized by New 
York City School Superintendent Jansen as 
“one of the outstanding junior high school 
principals in the city.” 

Mr. Goldfarb presumably was not politi- 
cally minded, but a conscientious educator, 
harassed as responsible for the chaos un- 
leashed by nine politicians trying to play God. 

Nor should we lay the blame on the Negro 
race, or even on the NAACP—intoxicated as 
it is with consciousness of political power de- 
rived from tyrannical dictate. 

The court allowed itself to be abused as an 
instrument of a White House palace guard 
willing to sacrifice the great white majority in 
order to seize the balance of power in elec- 
torally decisive States. 

The Negro minority is no different from 
any other minority, suddenly endowed with 
lopsided political power. (Union lawlessness 
under the Wagner Act was an example.) 
Such power is always abused, and always by 
the least intelligent. 

Such elements are oblivious to the harm 
they inflict on the majority of decent citizens 
of their own group. 

Southern Negro citizens know from long 
experience that good fences make good 
neighbors, that trespass across those social 
fences—even when endowed with legality 
by politicians—will breed strife and misery. 

The Nation's: Negroes claim equal oppor- 
tunities. These should not be denied. 

As fellow citizens, they are entitled to all 
the rights and privileges guaranteed by the 
Constitution—due process, life, liberty, 
and property, and a voice in choosing legis- 
lators and executives. 

Some of these rights have been withheld 
in certain Southern States. But as the eco- 
nomic status of Negroes rapidly improved, 
discrimination waned—until the court tried 
to repeal a law of nature. , , 

Under the Constitution no state may re- 
fuse public education to any citizen. The 
Supreme Court’s ruling—prior to 1954—that 
facilities and curricular standards must be 
equalized was considered just, fair and long 
overdue by all citizens of good will. 

But the NAACP has made it clear that its 
objective is no longer equal education. It 
demands social equality, via forced min- 
gling of the children of both-races—even if 
whites must be herded into integration at 
bayonet point. 

The NAACP Napoleons may not be card- 
carrying members of the Communist party, 
but the means they demand to achieve so- 
cial equalization are no different from those 
the Soviets employ to achieve similar ends. 

Now the vultures unleashed by the high 
court are coming home to roost. Not in the 
South, where neighborly fences have not 
come down, but in the North. 

Surely, men of integrity in Congress now 
recognize their duty to rebuke and retrieve 
the blunders of judicial despotism. 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 
February 13, 1958] 
RaPE FoR RAPE—STAB For STAB 

A few hard core radicals and a handful of 
deep thinkers are now trying to pooh-pooh 
southerners for drawing a parallel between 
the slimey New York school situation and 





the previously announced evils of integra. 
tion. 

Strange as it may seem, very few 
that racial turmoil existing there now truly 
sprang from school integration. 

Rather than face the issue squarely these 
do-gooders refer to the trouble as problems 
arising out of ethnic groups and transitiongj 
difficulties—timid words for solid facts, 

Before these propagandists get another 
nationwide snow job going to discount the 
truth, let’s look at the record. 

How does Brooklyn’s situation match yp 
with those well-publicized school incidents 


in several southern cities on the basis of | 


rape for rape, stab for stab? ‘ 

Let’s take the bloodshed in Dixie first: . 

Tuscaloosa (Autherine Lucy episode)—No 
bloodshed. No personal harm. There were 
catcalls and somebody tried to overturn 
Autherine’s Cadillac, / 

Nashville integration furor—one photog. 
rapher’s face scratched. Lots of rabble. 
rousing by an imported publicity freak, 
John Kasper. 

Clinton, Tenn.—No personal injuries, 
Much rabble-rousing and legal wrangling. 

Little Rock—Two citizens spilled blood, 
One man bashed in the face with a para- 
trooper’s rifle butt. Another pricked “by 
Federal bayonet. Two cases of soup or 
chili splashing. 

Now, let’s turn to New York, land of beady- 
eyed idiots who pose as experts on racial 
strife in Dixie. New York, the universe's 
capital city of pseudointellectuals, queers, 
cheats, gangsters, Communists, misfits, and 
potbellied politicians. New York, a city once 
considered the idol of the world, now a pas- 
sion pit for rapists and world symbol of 
juvenile bandits. New York, a place where 
newspapers point a wagging finger across 
Mason and Dixon’s line at anything white 
but these same “unbiased” publications clus- 
ter the Reverend Martin Luther King unto 
their journalistic bosoms and pronounce him 
the modern Mahatma Gandhi. 

What is New York’s record on school inte- 
gration? 

Rapings: Three known. Broad hints of 
others. Details lacking. 

Murders: One definitely established. 

Suicides: One definitely recorded as suth 
although there was speculation the man was 
pushed from atop an apartment building. 

Stabbings: Numerous. No estimates avail- 
able. 

Assaults on police officers: Numerous. No 
estimates available. 

Teachers assaulted: Several reports, No 
reliable information. 

Noses broken: Rival juvenile gangs report- 
edly engaged in frequent battles in class- 
rooms and on the streets. No additional 
information available from the world’s largest 
newsgathering city. 

Mississippi has much to be thankful for. 
Let’s keep it that way. 





Comment on Margin Requirements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 19, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, with un- 
employment in the Toledo area 4D 
proaching 18,000 and underemployment 
facing tens of thousands of additional 
workers, I think that it is surprising that 
the very people affected are able to main~ 
tain their sense of humor. Humor is 
often found in the perspective with which 
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one looks at the sad facts of life, and no 
clearer example of this can be found than 
in the following letter from one of my 
constituents : 
Mr. THomas LUDLOW ASHLEY, 

Ninth District, Ohio. 


Dear Lup: Can you send me some literature. 


on stock-market operations? © 

I understand that the administration has 
taken drastic steps to alleviate the distress 
of our economic readjustment by lowering 
margin requirements on stock purchases. In 
view of this prompt, sympathetic, typically 
Republican treatment of our national ail- 
ment, I feel that it is my, duty to help shore 
up the sagging financial structure by taking 
a flyer on the stock. market. 

Along with eight or ten million other eco- 
nomically readjusted ex-wage earners, I am of 
the opinion that right now is the most oppor- 
tune time to take advantage of this reduced 
margin offer. A brief résumé of the sound- 
ness of my Own financial position will serve 
to illuminate the national scene: 

Ihave only 1 wife and 4 children. I worked 
§ days in the early part of January, and al- 
most any day now I expect to receive a $39 
rocking chair check. I will take the $39 and 
pay the rent, gas, lights, phone, lay in a 
week’s supply of corn pone and caviar, pay 
on the doctor and hospital bills, and take a 
resounding plunge into the Wall Street 
whirlpool with my surplus change. 

Of course, I don’t expect to jar the stock 
market off its foundation with my monetary 
manipulations. I’m inclined to conserva- 
tism in my operations. For the past month 
I've been buying bakery stock. I find that 
day-old bread, at 12 cents a loaf, is a safe, 
sound investment. And to round out my 
portfolio I usually include amalgamated 
hamburger at 3 pounds for a dollar. For 
diversification, I sometimes tuck a féw shares 
of consolidated spuds and North American 
neckbone in my account. 

I shudder to think of: what might have 
happened to us rocking chair family men if 
the administration hadn’t lowered those 
margin requirements. Things might have 
got tough. When you deprive a $39-d-week 
operator of his speculation right, havoc would 
assuredly reign throughout the land. How- 
ever, as a natural consequence of this margin 
Modification, our’ economy will no_doubt 
burst its seams from here to who throwed 
the chunk. I’m expecting, almost any day 
how, to find prosperity just around the pot, 
and a big fat chicken in every corner. 

Well, Lup, I’ve got to sign off now and help 
the good wife fix supper. We're having Eisen- 
hower stew—that’s 2 potatoes boiled 2 hours 
in 2 gallons of water. If this savory brew is 
foo hot at serving time we fan it with our 
eviction notice from the landlord. 

J. C. Dempsey, 
Painters Local No. 7. 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
Per month, payable in advance. ‘ 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copz or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tite 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTte 44, SEcTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day.. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 


speeches containing tabular statements to be ° 


published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. : 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 

Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers Without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No- extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNnGREssIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 











